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I. — PARALYSIS  OF  THE  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 


In  the  study  of  this  subject,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  origin  and  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  muscle,  as  well  as  its  plane  of  action,  which  passes  through 
these  two  points  and  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eye.1  If  we  recall  the 
fact  that  the  muscle  by  its  contraction  brings  its  points  of  insertion  and 
origin  towards  each  other,  we  shall  know  not  only  the  influence  which  the 
muscle  exercises  on  the  eyeball  under  normal  conditions,  but  also  the  symp¬ 
toms  which  result  from  its  paralysis.  aA 

General  Symptomatology . — The  first  consequence  of  para^^s  of  a  muscle 
of  the  eye  is  a  diminution  of  the  rotation  of  the  globeJl^nie  direction  in 
which  the  muscle  normally  causes  the  eyeball  to  turiy^N^ 

The  limitation  of  the  field  of  fixation,2  thu&^&auced,  is  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  o/T^h^paralysis,  and  is  more 
characteristic  in  proportion  as  the  muscle  ii^qu^tion  is  the  only  one  to  act 
in  a  certain  direction.  Thus  the  rotations(a}jound  the  vertical  axis  towards 
the  temple  and  the  nose  are  accomplish q^fodmost  exclusively  by  the  external 
and  internal  recti  muscles.  Hence  uj03y sis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle 
almost  entirely  annihilates  the  i^K8«fction  of  the  eye  and  produces  a  con¬ 
siderable  gap  in  the  temporaLs^of  the  field  of  fixation. 

The  same  is  not  absolAt£$  the  case  for  the  superior  and  inferior  recti 


1  In  the  case  of  the  supA^r oblique,  the  pulley  through  which  it  passes  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  its  origin. 

2  By  field  of  we  understand  the  space  which  an  eye  dominates  by  its  move¬ 

ments,  or  the  aggr^^fejHn  of  all  the  points  in  space  towards  which  the  line  of  sight  of  an 
eye  may  he  directed  while  the  head  remains  motionless.  The  limits  of  the  fixation-field 
correspond,  to  the  limits  of  the  excursions  of  the  eye.  They  extend,  in  all 

directions  VfboSir  forty-seven  degrees.  See  Fig.  1,  which  represents  the  minimum  field  of 
fixatioiu^yfcight  eye.  Here  the  field  is  limited  much  within  and  below  by  the  nose. 
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Fig.  1. 


Normal  field  of  fixation  of  a  right  eye. 
(Landolt.) 


and  oblique  muscles,  because  their  action  is  almost  always  a  combined  one. 
For  rotation  about  the  transverse  axis,  for  instance, — the  raising  and  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  e\  e,  at  least  two  muscles  act  together.  Looking  downward  is 
accomplished  by  the  combined  action  of  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  superior 

oblique  muscle ;  looking  upward,  by 
that  of  the  superior  rectus  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  oblique. 

If  there  be  paresis  or  even  paralysis 
of  one  of  the  depressors, — of  the  su¬ 
perior  oblique,  for  instance, — a  lessen¬ 
ing  in  extent  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
field  of  fixation  will  be  discoverable ; 
but  this  lack  of  action  will  never  be  so 
great  as  that  on  the  temporal  side  pro¬ 
duced  by  paralysis  of  the. abductor,  be¬ 
cause  the  inferior  rectus  muscle  has 
also  to  do  with  looking  downward. 
It  is  true  that,  by  its  own  action,  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  causes  the  eye 
to  turn  not  only  downward,  but  also 
outward.  Hence,  when  the  superior  oblique  muscle  is  paralyzed,  we  ought 
to  find  a  defect  at  the  lower  and  outer  sides  of  the  field  of  fixation.  Such 
a  diminution  is  to  be  found  (see  Fig.  19),  but  only  in  very  pronounced 
cases;  for  the  external  rectus,  by  combining  its  action  with  that  of  the 
inferior  rectus,  can  to  a  certain  degree  furnish  an  equivalent  of  the  abducent 
action  of  the  superior  oblique. 

In  case  of  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  nvnttte,  there  is  a  third  rota¬ 
tion  which  the  other  muscles  would  not  so  raffixTy  succeed  in  producing ; 
this  is  the  rotation  around  the  antero-post^V  axis,  the  inclination  of  the 
meridians  of  the  eye.  It  is  not  shown  ioH&Se  field  of  fixation,  which  marks 
only  the  excursions  of  the  line  of  ^T^jp^but  does  not  indicate  rotations 
around  this  line.  In  order  to  denJon^Crate  a  pathological  inclination  of  the 
meridians  of  the  eye,  it  is  necess^j^  to  have  recourse,  as  Donders  lias  pro¬ 
posed,  to  accidental  images.  we  know  that  the  superior  oblique,  while 

causing  the  eye  to  turn  doJ^Ward  and  outward,  exerts  upon  it  a  rotation 
about  the  antero-post$K«yixis,  which  causes  the  upper  end  of  its  vertical 
meridian  to  lean  tojy^rlj^  the  nose.  The  opposite  occurs  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  inferi<j^ctus,  which  inclines  that  meridian  outward.  Under 
normal  circum fences  these  two  influences  counterbalance,  so  that  when 
merely  look^JtfVdowmvard,  the  eye  executes  no  rotation  of  this  sort,  its 
verticaUj^Ncban,  for  instance,  remaining  vertical.  Withdrawn,  however, 
from  <ffi^Sfction  of  the  superior  oblique  and  abandoned  to  that  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  i>ctus,  the  globe  will  undergo  the  rotation  which  the  latter  tends  to 
Sytjupon  it ;  its  vertical  meridian  will  lean  towards  the  temple.  Tin’s 


inclination  will  manifest  itself  directly  by  the  accidental  image  of  a  vertical 
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line.  Let  the  diseased  eye  be  made  to  fix  upon  a  red  ribbon  that  is  stretched 
vertically  across  a  white  background.  After  a  minute,  let  the  eye  look 
downward,  then  the  accidental  (green)  image  of  the  ribbon  will  appear  on 
the  background  no  longer  vertical,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  experiment 
were  made  with  a  normal  eye,  but  inclined  towards  the  temple  when  there 
is  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  and  towards  the  nose  when  it  is 
the  inferior  rectus  that  is  paralyzed. 

It  is  true  that  the  experiment  with  the  accidental  image  requires,  on 
the  patient’s  part,  intelligence  and  ability  to  observe  correctly,  upon  which 
we  cannot  always  depend  in  practice.  It  is,  however,  in  connection  with 
an  examination  of  the  field  of  excursions  and  some  other  symptoms  with 
which  we  shall  become  acquainted,  a  most  welcome  aid  when  an  exact 
diagnosis  without  the  collaboration  of  the  other  eye  is  to  be  made. 

The  diagnosis  of  paralysis  of  an  ocular  muscle  is  much  easier  when  the 
fellow-eye  is  normal.  In  such  a  case,  when  the  patient’s  attention  is 
directed  to  a  distant  point,  only  the  better  eye  will  be  directed  towards  that 
point  and  kept  in  that  direction  by  the  equilibrium  of  its  muscles.  On 
the  contrary,  the  diseased  eye  will  be  abandoned  to  the  traction  of  the 
antagonist  or  antagonists  of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  They  exercise  a  pre¬ 
ponderant  action  upon  the  eyeball,  and  cause  its  line  of  sight  to  deviate 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  affected  muscle  would  have 
moved  it.1  Such  a  deviation  is  called  strabismus , — paralytic  strabismus 
in  this  case,  in  which  the  condition  is  due  to  paralysis  of  a  muscle  of 
the  eye. 

As  an  example  of  this  let  us  take  the  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus . 
Under  normal  circumstances,  this  muscle  turns  the  eye  to\m^ls  the  temple. 
Deprived  of  its  action,  the  eye  deviates  towards  the  nos< 

Let  0  (Fig.  2)  be  a  point  infinitely  distant,  so  thawA  order  to  fix  the 
eyes  upon  it,  they  ought  to  be  directed  parallelly  fiAyhrd.  In  the  case  of 
paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  left  eye,  A^4ye  undergoes  rotation 

1  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  anttfgo^^of  an  ocular  muscle  is  not  simply 

the  muscle  which  causes  the  eyeball  to  turn  atere^the  same  axis,  but  is  the  aggregate  of 
the  motor  forces  which  act  as  opponents.  OnhM  external  and  internal  recti  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  pure  antagonists,  so  that,  if  oimKlhem  is  paralyzed,  the  eye’s  direction  and 
position  are  the  same  as  if  the  other  hatL^onfracted.  But  even  in  such  a  case  the  other 
muscles,  which  act  in  the  same  sens^\jfey  tfTeir  influence  to  that  of  the  antagonist. — The 
superior  and  inferior  recti  are  ncdrwwagonists  any  more  than  are  the  two  obliques,  in 
the  sense  that,  withdrawn  fro/i  tff^action  of  one  of  them,  the  eye  would  behave  as  if  it 
were  abandoned  to  the  other  mus^Te  of  the  same  pair.  For  example,  the  superior  oblique 
turns  the  eye  downward  outward,  and  inclines  the  vertical  meridian  towards  the 
median  plane.  Its  so^y^d  antagonist,  the  inferior  oblique,  turns  the  eye  around  the 
same  axis,  in  the  opn^^way, — that  is  to  say,  upward  and  outward, — exerting  a  temporal 
inclination  upoj^tSjQ^rtieal  meridian.  The  real  antagonists  of  the  superior  oblique  (those 
to  which  the  ey^ftbmits  in  case  it  is  paralyzed)  cause  the  eye  to  turn  upward  and  in¬ 
ward,  wliile^ey  incline  the  vertical  meridian  towards  the  temple.  This  law,  which 
results  fr&m  simple  reflection,  is  confirmed  by  observation,  as  will  be  seen  in  another 
section^< 
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around  its  centre  of  motility  (m)  towards  the  nose ;  its  visual  line,  instead 
of  being  directed  towards  0,  will  be  directed  towards  &.1  It  will  form, 

Fig.  2. 
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Convergent  strabismus  of  the  left  eye  due  to  paralysis  of  the  ext* 


•ectus  muscle. 


o: 


with  the  direction  that  it  ought  to  have,  the  angle  which  is  called  the 

angle  of  strabismus .2 

The  visual  line  of  the  diseased  eye  will^@mat  of  the  normal  eye  on 
the  proximate  side  of  the  fixation-object£Tfte  two  visual  lines  converge, 
whence  the  name  convergent  strabismus  p  given  to  that  form  of  deviation 
of  the  eye.3 

1  We  do  not  ignore  the  fact  thab-4he"optic  axes,  with  reference  to  which  the  retinal 

images  are  projected,  do  not  cross  aMfe^centre  of  motility,  hut  in  the  optical  centre,  or  in 
the  nodal  points  of  the  eye.  (g^^mdolt,  The  Refraction  and  Accommodation  of  the 
Eye,  pp.  86  and  121.)  For  of  simplicity,  we  may  he  permitted  to  considey  these 

points  as  fused  in  one.  Xh^jshltant  error  has  no  effect  on  the  practical  questions  which 
are  now  being  treated.  ^F(Jf  the  same  reason  the  visual  line  and  the  line  of  sight  may  he 
considered  identical^hough  they  are  really  distinct.  (Landolt,  loc.  cit. ,  p.  117.) 

2  Landolt,  GnO^Omd  Saemisch,  iii.  S.  325,  1874 ;  Landolt,  Manual  of  Examination 
of  the  Eyes,  p.  )e  Wecker  et  Landolt,  Traite  complet,  i.  p.  909. 

3  It  wjM^fejVoticed  that  we  have  supposed  the  fixation-point  0  to  he  at  an  infinite  dis¬ 
tance.  case,  the  visual  line  of  the  right  eye  is  parallel  with  the  direction  oO,  that 

the  lefteylSought  to  have.  Again,  the  distance  of  the  fixation-object  being  infinite,  the  few 
centjm^es  between  the  two  eyes  may  be  disregarded  with  reference  to  it,  and  we  may 
^on^jfcr'the  two  eyes  as  fused  into  one.  In  this  case,  the  line  oO  coincides  with  the  line 

!,  as  in  Fig.  4,  in  which  we  have  supposed  the  two  eyes  to  be  superposed  in  profile. 
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In  the  case  of  paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  whose  normal 
function  is  to  direct  the  eye  towards  the  nose,  there  will  be  an  opposite 
deviation,— towards  the  temple,  OmQ  (Fig.  3),— divergent  strabismus,  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  other  eye. 

Fig.  3. 

O  O' 


o' Ff  ?  JS> 

Divergent  strabismus  of  the  left  eye  due  to  paralysis  of  the  internan^^is  muscle. 

The  action  of  the  superior  oblique  is  to  turH  eye  downward  and 
outward,  and  to  produce,  moreover,  a  rotatiomsffSuhd  the  antero-posterior 
axis  in  such  a  way  as  to  incline  the  vertical  \jie/iman  towards  the  median 
plane.  In  paralysis,  therefore,  of  the  smgrior  oblique,  the  eye  will  be 
turned  upward  and  inward,  and  its  vertical  meridian  will  lean  towards  the 
temple, — strabismus  sursum  vergens^Mwe, rgent  and  temporal  inclination. 

Pathological  deviation  of  the  ^^q}roduces  another  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  symptoms  of  muscular  p^aiysis,  at  least  when  binocular  vision  has 
been  present.  This  is  doiriSTeNnsion,  or  diplopia . 

The  explanation  of ^hiSr  phenomenon  is  most  simple.1  Let  us  again 
take  the  example  of^m^flysis  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  left  eye,  and 


1  This  expla^^^cTf  diplopia,  with  a  descriptive  figure,  we  have  given  in  Ann.  d’ocu- 
listique  for  187fi,lS^Kin  our  Manual  of  the  Examination  of  the  Eyes,  p.  63,  1879.  It  is 
also  spoken  o^^  p.  822  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Traite  complet  d’Ophfhalmologie  of  De  "Wecker 
and  LandoiC  ;  Nevertheless  the  authors  of  manuals  continue  to  copy  from  each  other  a 
totally  (^mwieous  figure,  which  fact  serves  well  to  show  how  greatly  this  simple  phenomenon 
is  stilrtySunderstood. 
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suppose  that  the  individual’s  attention  is  directed  upon  the  point  0,  Fig.  2. 
The  normal  eye  (R)  only  will  be  directed  towards  this  point,  so  that  the 
image  of  0  will  be  formed  upon  its  fovea  centralis,  <p. 

In  the  left  eye  (Z),  on  the  contrary,  this  eye  being  deviated  towards  £, 
the  image  of  0,  instead  of  being  formed  on  the  fovea  centralis,/,  will  fall 
on  the  point  o,  at  the  inner,  nasal  side  of  the  fovea. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  wrong  direction  of  the  left  eye,  the 
individual  projects  this  image— that  is  to  say,  he  supposes  the  object  that 
has  caused  it  to  be— at  the  place  where  an  object  ought  to  be  in  order  that 
its  image,  in  the  normal  direction  of  this  eye,  will  be  formed  at  o. 

To  know  where  the  patient  sees  the  object  0 ,  we. need,  therefore,  only 
to  cause  the  left  eye  to  take  its  normal  direction ;  in  other  words,  to  place 
its  fovea  centralis  opposite  the  point  0,  The  point  /  will  then  be  where 
o  was  before,  and  o  will  have  passed  along  to  o'.  Let  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  from  o'  through  m  to  the  plane  in  which  is  the  object  0  (and  in 
which  the  patient  usually  projects  the  false  image),  and  we  shall  find  at  0 ' 
the  place  where  the  object  0  appears  to  be  to  the  deviating  eye. 

We  see  that  the  false  image,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  at  the  opposite  side 
from  the  deviation, — that  is  to  say,  at  the  side  towards  which  the  paralyzed 
muscle  would  normally  direct  the  eye. 

Speaking  with  relation  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  we  may  say  that,  in  the 
paralysis  of  an  abductor,  the  false  image  appears  at  the  side  of  the  affected 
eye ;  at  the  left,  in  the  example  taken,  since  the  external  rectus  of  the  left 
eye  turns  that  eye  towards  the  left. 

If  the  image  as  seen  by  the  left  eye  is  at  the  left,  and  that  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  right  eye  is  at  the  right,  the  diplopis^^^illed  homonymous. 
Tli is  characterizes  convergent  strabismus.  Qj 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  pa^^is  of  the  internal  rectus 
muscle  of  the  left  eye.  For  instance,  in  the  eye  is  deflected  outward 

(fmfy.  The  image  of  0  is  produced  a^y^Restoring  the  normal  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  eye,  o  goes  towards  o',  an^)' designates  the  place  at  which  the 
paralyzed  eye  sees  the  object  0.  J&ain,  it  supposes  the  image  to  be  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  ^Sbismus, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  affected  muscle  act  if  not  paralyzed. 

At  the  same  time,  that,  in  such  a  case  of  deviation  towards 

the  affected  side,  the  fate^jliage  ( O')  is  at  the  side  of  the  sound  eye.  Since 
this  sound  eye  see^th  Object  in  its  real  position  0,  the  double  images  are 
crossed,  that  of  thsU<?ft  eye  being  at  the  right  and  that  of  the  right  eye 
being  at  the  l£^.  Thus,  crossed  diplopia  shows  divergent  strabismus,  just 
as  homonyi  liplopia  expresses  convergent  strabismus. 

AnAjW^iis  reasoning  gives  us  the  position  of  the  false  image  in  the  case 
of  dev^wn  in  the  vertical  direction. 

Fig.  4  the  two  eyes  are  supposed  to  be  superimposed  in  profile.  The 
no^nai  ey 


*: 


.  eye  (dotted)  is  directed  straight  forward  towards  an  object  0,  whose 
linage  is  formed  at  the  fovea  centralis  <p.  The  diseased  eye  (plain  line) 
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inclines  upward  towards  £2  (strabismus  sursum  vergens).  The  diseased 
eye  receives  the  image  of  0  at  a  point  o  above  its  macula.  Normally, 
this  point  would  have  been  struck  by  rays  coming  from  below  the 
horizon. 

Indeed,  if  we  turn  this  eye  back  to  its  normal  direction,  so  that  its 


Fig.  4. 


and  the  line 
as  the  visual 


fovea  centralis  is  opposite  0 ,  o  will  take  the  position  of 
o'mO'  will  give  at  O'  the  false  image  as  far  below  the  o 
line  of  the  erring  eye  was  deviated  above. 

The  same  figure,  inverted,  gives  the  explanatieS^of  the  diplopia  in  the 
case  of  deviation  downward  ( strabismus  deorsfihfcvergens)  of  one  eye,  in 
which  there  is  produced,  necessarily,  the  ^mp^false  projection  as  in  the 
upward  strabismus,  only  in  the  inverse  sfois^r 

Finally,  let  us  suppose  that  the  e}^£)mstead  of  having  been  deviated 
by  rotation  around  the  vertical  axie^^  the  transverse  axis,  has  undergone 
a  pathological  rotation  around  t^^antero-posterior  axis ,  so  that,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  vertical  meridian  ^K^jS&e  retina  is  inclined  outward,  towards  the 
temple.  ^ 

If  this  happen  to  t S^Jeft  eye,  as  shown  in  Figs.  5a  and  56,  which 
illustrate  the  conditktfijof  the  two  eyes  as  recognized  from  behind,  the 
visual  disturbance  .<2r  :ch  results  from  it  can  be  easily  determined.  The 
image  yx  of  a^sffifcal  line  will  coincide  in  the  normal,  the  right  eye  (It) 
with  the  ve^lrad*  meridian  ( VV)  of  the  retina.  In  the  left  eye,  whose 
meridian  >  which  ought  to  be  vertical,  leans  outward,  the  image  yx 
will  angle  with  that  meridian.  Hence  the  object  will  seem  to 

be  infnWd,  in  its  turn. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  inclination,  we  suppose  the 
eye  to  have  resumed  its  normal  position.  (Fig.  5c.)  Then  the  meridian 
VV  of  its  retina,  which  is  normally  vertical,  becomes  vertical,  and  the 


Fig.  5 a. 


Fig.  56. 

R 


1 

1 

/  y 

\  X 

Fig.  5 d. 


upper  extremity  of  the  (; y ),  which  corresponds  to  the  lower  extremity 

of  the  object,  is  sit/iat|fcr  to  the  inner  (nasal)  side.  Hence  the  image  of 
this  point  will  be^eeiTTo  the  outer  side,  towards  the  temple.  (  Yy  Fig.  5 d.) 
The  lower  end„^M^  of  the  image,  which  falls  on  the  temporal  part  of  the 
retina,  will  be^**ojected  inward — that  is  to  say,  towards  the  nose  (X,  Fig.  5d) 
— and  ;ct  will  seem  to  be  inclined,  as  is  shown  by  the  line  A'  l'.1 


hei*ecider 


false  image  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  projection  of  the  accidental  image. 
beWcidental  image  is  only  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye  marked  by  a  line  whilst  the 
ridian  was  in  its  correct  position  (only  the  affected  eye  fixing).  When  the  eye  turns  and 
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It  will,  without  explanation,  be  seen  that  here,  again,  the  degree  of  ap¬ 
parent  inclination  of  the  image  is  equal  to  that  of  the  pathological  rotation 
of  the  eye. 

Hence  it  must  be  understood  that  the  false  image  is  always  the  inverse 
of  the  direction  and  the  position  of  the  paralytic  eye.  With  a  nasal  (in¬ 
ternal)  deviation,  the  false  image  is  temporal  (external) ;  or  again :  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus  is  accompanied  by  homonymous  diplopia. — With  a 
temporal  (external)  deviation,  the  false  image  is  nasal  (internal) ;  therefore 
divergent  strabismus  is  characterized  by  crossed  diplopia. — In  upward  de¬ 
viation  (strabismus  sursum  vergens),  the  false  image  is  inferior. — In  down¬ 
ward  deviation  (strabismus  deorsum  vergens),  the  false  image  is  superior. 
— Pathological  temporal  inclination  of  the  eye  produces  nasal  obliquity  of 
the  image,  and  a  median  (nasal)  inclination  of  the  eye  temporal  obliquity 
of  the  image. 

Since  the  false  image  is  always  situated  in  a  position  and  direction 
contrary  to  those  of  the  diseased  eye,  and  the  deviation  is  the  contrary  to 
the  direction  which  the  eye  takes  when  it  is  normally  acted  upon  by  the 
muscle,  the  false  image  must  correspond,  in  all  respects,  with  the  direction 
which  the  muscle  normally  gives  to  the  visual  line  as  well  as  to  the 
meridians  of  the  eye. 

The  red  line  which  on  the  following  pages  stands  for  the  false  image 
corresponds,  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  direction  and  the  inclina¬ 
tion  that  the  muscle  in  question  imparts  normally  to  the  eye.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  substitute  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye  for  the  false  image, 
and  the  pathological  scheme  will  have  been  transformed  into  a  physio¬ 
logical  one,  exhibiting  the  normal  action  of  the  ocular  musclogV 

The  diplopia  which  results  from  the  paralysis  of  an  ociH^nAiscle  neces¬ 
sarily  gives  great  annoyance  to  the  patient.  He  is  teadibled  in  making 
his  way  about.  If  he  sees  two  objects  instead  oLm,  he  is  not  certain 
which  is  the  true  one.  If  the  double  images  M^-qiartly  superimposed, 
whether  because  the  paralysis  is  not  complet<yT»^ecause  the  object  is  too 
large  or  too  near,  the  latter  appears  deformed.  To  obviate  these  and 
other  inconveniences  with  which  we  steflN  later  become  acquainted,  the 
patient  closes  one  eye,  thereby  sacrificing  binocular  vision.  Sometimes  he 
has  recourse  to  another  plan  :  he  (fifetitutes  a  rotation  of  the  head  for 
the  defective  rotation  of  the  ey^S 

If,  because  of  paralysis  of {raeleft  external  rectus  muscle  (Fig.  6a),  the 
patient  cannot  turn  the  coi\gs)bonding  eye  towards  the  temple,  he  will  turn 
his  head  in  the  same  <>si^ation,  until  the  visual  line  of  his  left  eye  (LX) 

-  — — - - 

the  meridian  inclin^^nW  image  turns  with  the  eye  and  is  projected  with  the  same  lateral 
inclination  that  tl^^^mian  has  assumed. 

The  false  imag\corresponds  to  the  projection  of  an  image  which  the  eye  receives  while 
it  is  in  an  incQfrc&ct  position.  Hence  it  is  projected  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  in- 
clination^o^^^  meridian  of  the  eye  (Fig.  5d), — that  is,  in  the  inverse  direction  of  the 
patholograd  rotation  of  the  eye. 
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is  directed  towards  the  object  ( 0 )  that  is  fixed  by  the  right  eye.  (Fig.  6b.) 
He  thus  sees  the  object  binocularly,  and  the  diplopia  will  disappear.  In 


Fig.  6a. 

0 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  deficient  amount  of  motility  upward  (strabis- 
mus  deorsum  vergens ),  he  will  direct  his  head  upward. 

If  his  eye  has  undergone  a  pathological  rotation  around  its  antero- 

Fig.  6b. 
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Finally,  if  one  of  the  patient’s  eyes  has  undergone  a  pathological  rota¬ 
tion  at  once  upward,  inward,  and  around  the  visual  line  to  the  left,  he  will 
direct  his  head  downward  and  outward,  and  will  incline  it  towards  the 
right  side. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  corrective  direction  of  the  head  is  opposite 
to  the  direction  and  position  of  the  paralyzed  eye,  and  is  identical  with  the 
projection  of  the  false  image.  The  patient  turns  his  face  towards  the  false 
image  and  inclines  his  head  as  the  latter  is  inclined.  Indeed,  the  false  image 
corresponds  to  the  direction  and  to  the  inclination  which  the  paralyzed 
muscle,  when  normal,  exerts  upon  the  eye ;  and  it  is  to  make  good  the 
lost  action  of  the  muscle  that  the  patient  turns  his  head. 

The  colored  lines  on  the  following  pages  may  claim,  therefore,  a  third 
meaning.  They  not  only  show  the  direction  and  position  assumed  by 
the  eye  under  the  influence  of  the  normal  contraction  of  the  muscle,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  false  image  in  the  case  of  paralysis  of  the  muscle,  but 
they  indicate  also  the  direction  and  corresponding  corrective  position  of  the 
head. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  patient  can  put  an  end  to  the  diplopia,  bring 
about  the  fusion  of  the  double  images,  and  direct  both  his  eyes  simul¬ 
taneously  upon  the  fixation-object,  by  turning  his  head  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  his  strabismus.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  the  same  re¬ 
sult  by  keeping  his  head  still  and  displacing  the  object  in  the  direction  in 
which  his  eye  is  deviated.  Let  us  consider  Fig.  6b.  It  is  necessary  only 
to  turn  the  diagram  till  the  median  line  MA  is  directed  forward.  Then  the 
object  0  will  be  at  the  right,  and  will  be  as  readily  fixed  by  the  normal 
right  eye  as  by  the  left  eye,  whose  external  recti^^\)aralyzed.  This  is 
what  really  happens.  The  diplopia  diminishes  ipS*roportion  as  the  fixa¬ 
tion-object  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  d<^Mon  of  the  eye.  On  the 
contrary,  the  distance  between  the  two  im©p  increases,  when  the  object 
moves  towards  the  side  of  the  paralyzed  ^Steele.  The  two  images  separate 
more  and  more  from  each  other ;  tl^eMfe  image  seems  to  move  from  the 
object  in  the  direction  of  the  paralj^ecfmuscle.  In  the  first  case,  the  object 
enters  more  and  more  into  the  d^ain  of  the  muscles  that  are  acting  nor¬ 
mally  and  are  capable  of  ass^^ing  their  action  with  that  of  the  muscles 
of  the  sound  eye.  On  the  ^j^^jary,  in  the  second  case,  the  object  enters  into 
the  sphere  of  action  of^™^aralyzed  muscle,  whose  defect  makes  itself  felt 
increasingly  in  pr  qpo^n  as  the  object  is  carried  farther  in  that  direction. 

Hence  the  angi^^f  strabismus — that  is  to  say,  the  separation  of  the 
visual  lines  oflElje  two  eyes — has  nothing  absolute  about  it;  it  may  be¬ 
come  nil  in  direction  of  the  deviation,  while  it  increases  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  4faC>hralyzed  muscle. 

In>^$ler  to  avoid  confusion,  the  term  angle  of  strabismus,  properly  so 
callA  is  used  to  designate  the  angle  that  is  formed  by  the  lines  of  sight 
the  healthy  eye  is  directed  straight  forward  towards  an  infinitely  dis- 
“tant  obiect. 
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The  domain  within  which  the  lines  of  sight  of  the  two  eyes  may  meet  in 
the  same  point  of  fixation — in  other  words,  the  domain  of  the  fusion  of  the 
two  images — is  more  limited  in  proportion  as  the  paralysis  is  more  nearly 
complete.  This  domain  of  binocular  single  vision  is  separated  from  the 
domain  of  the  double  vision  by  a  fairly  distinct  line  of  demarcation  for 
the  paralysis  of  different  ocular  muscles. 


Fig.  7. 


The  curve  in  Fig.  7  represents  the  diplopia  of  a  patient  afflicted  with  paresis  of  the  left  external 
rectus,  having  produced  a  convergent  strabismus  of  14  degrees. 

The  numerals  along  the  horizontal  line  indicate,  in  degrees,  the  excursions  of  the  eyes  from  the 
zero-point,  which  corresponds  to  the  primary  position,— that  is  to  say,  looking  straight  ahead.  The 
numerals  on  the  vertical  line  indicate  the  degrees  of  the  strabismus  and  of  the  diplopia. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  patient  directs  his  eyes  towards  the  right,  at  an  angle  of  37°,  the 
diplopia  disappears  in  consequence  of  the  fusion  of  the  double  images.  On  the  contrary,  when  he 
looks  towards  the  left,  the  diplopia  increases.  It  amounts  to  14°  when  he  looks  straight  ahead,  and 
to  25°  when  he  looks  forty  degrees  in  the  direction  of  the  paretic  muscle. 


Fig.  8. 
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The  curve  in  Fig.  8  represents  the  diplopia  of. 
In  this  case,  the  diplopia  extends  over  the 
the  two  images  are  still  separated  by  tw< 
the  nose  hides  the  object  from  that  eye. 
and  it  is  then  the  image  belonging  ttyfrfed^ 
position,  the  diplopia,  and,  consequeiulyA 


'  R 

nt  having  paresis  of  the  right  external  rectus. 
Id  of  excursion.  At  an  angle  of  40°  to  the  left, 
then  that  of  the  right  eye  disappears,  because 
same  angle  to  the  right,  the  diplopia  amounts  to  35°, 
_  eye  that  disappears  behind  the  nose.  In  the  primary 
}he  strabismus,  amount  to  15°. 


The  domain  of  fij^iyn,  the  field  of  binocular  fixation  of  the  paralytic 
eye,  is,  moreover^nQfc  wise  equal  to  the  common  part  of  the  superimposed 
fields  of  fixationS^SOrie  two  eyes.  It  is  much  more  restricted  than  is  the 
latter.  \  ^ 

Thus,  represents  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  excursions  of  the 

left  eye  ^^one  of  my  patients  having  paresis  of  the  external  rectus ,  with  a 
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convergent  strabismus  of  8°.  This  field  of  fixation  is  limited  on  the  outer 
side,  where  it  reaches  only  22°,  while  its  nasal  limit  shows  no  alteration, 
measuring  as  much  as  48°. 

The  excursions  of  the  right  eye  are  normal.  They  go  to  48°  on  both 
sides.  (Fig.  9 b.) 

In  Fig.  9c  the  two  fields  are  superimposed.  It  is  evident  that  the  zone 
which  is  common  to  them  is  quite  extensive.  It  goes  from  22°  at  the  left 


Fig.  9a. 

Fig.  96. 
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to  48°  on  the  right.  But  examination  of  the  binocular  vision  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  fusion  of  the  two  images  commences  only  at  an  angle  of 
38°  to  the  sound  side.  Hence  the  field  of  binocular  fixation  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  meridian  has  an  extent  of  scarcely  15°,  instead  of  the  70°  which 
are  common  to  the  excursions  of  the  two  eyes  in  this  meridian.  In  other 
words,  if  the  two  eyes  command  this  space  with  the  excursions  of  their 
lines  of  sight,  they  do  not  command  it  simultaneously . 

Still,  this  fact  has  nothing  surprising  about  it.  in  a  case  of  paresis, 
the  sick  eye  can  still  move  to  a  certain  degree  in  posite  direction  from 

its  deviation,  this  movement  requires  of  the  eaMMed  muscle,  necessarily,  a 
much  greater  effort  than  if  it  were  normaJjCpacl  more  than  it  does  of  the 
associated  muscles  of  the  other,  the  he&^jjiy  eye.  Hence  we  need  not  be 
astonished  if  the  two  eyes  succeed>fw^Owith  difficulty  in  associating  their 
movements,  even  in  the  space  wWcBwdch,  by  itself,  commands. 

The  abnormal  effort  whiclv4Se  enfeebled  muscle  is  obliged  to  make 
the Sives  rise  to  sti11  otller  veiT  important 

£ka  of  Fig.  2,  which  represents  a  case  of  paral- 
lis  of  the  left  eye,  and  suppose  that  the  other  eye 
being  blind  or  covered  by  a  diaphragm.  The 
patient  wislies^o^x  the  object  0, — that  is  to  say,  to  give  his  eye,  L ,  such  a 
direction  thaKtfie  image  of  0  may  be  formed  on  its  fovea  centralis,  /.  If 
the  paj'q^$<  of  the  abducens  be  complete,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
pati^ftJN^  do  but  to  turn  his  head  towards  the  left,  through  an  angle  equal 
to  tiuNfeviation  of  the  eye,  or  to  carry  the  object  to  the  right,  until  it  is  on 
OiJ^psiial  line  /£. 

V  But  suppose  there  is  only  paresis ,  and  that  the  external  rectus  has  re- 


when  it  tries  to  move 
symptoms. 

Let  us  resume  co 
ysis  of  the  external 
is  excluded  fr 
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tained  enough  contractility  to  direct  the  eye  towards  the  object.  This  rota¬ 
tion,  executed  by  a  paretic  muscle,  necessitates  a  stronger  nervous  impulse 
in  proportion  as  the  muscle  is  weaker. 

Now,  it  is  by  the  aid  of  the  muscular  sense  that  we  make  our  way  about, 
and  particularly  by  the  aid  of  the  sense  of  the  oculci7'  muscles . 

The  patient  affected  with  paresis  of  the  left  external  rectus  will,  then, 
suppose  the  object  fixed  to  be  so  much  the  more  to  the  left  side,  as  he  has 
brought  more  energy  into  play  in  order  to  reach  it  with  the  visual  line. 

If,  guided  only  by  the  paretic  left  eye,  he  hastens  towards  an  open 
door,  he  runs  the  risk  of  a  collision  with  the  left  side  of  the  door-frame. 
Hence  the  very  characteristic  gait  of  such  a  patient :  instead  of  going 
straight  towards  the  point  of  destination,  he  at  first  goes  too  much  to  the 
left,  and  it  is  only  later,  on  perceiving  his  error,  that  he  rectifies  his  course, 
often  betaking  himself  suddenly  to  the  opposite  side,  where  the  object 
actually  is.  For  the  same  reason,  he  pours  water  to  the  left  side  of  the 
glass;  instead  of  dipping  his  pen  in  the  inkstand,  he  puts  it  to  the  left 
side  of  the  stand,  etc. 

This  false  projection,  as  it  is  called,  necessarily  takes  place  always 
in  the  direction  of  the  normal  action  of  the  paretic  muscle,  exactly  like  the 
projection  of  the  false  retinal  image  which  gives  rise  to  diplopia. 

However,  the  two  phenomena  must  not  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
They  are  not  at  all  identical.  Diplopia  is  produced  even  when  the  eyes 
are  at  rest  in  their  position  of  equilibrium,  and  results,  as  we  have  ex¬ 
plained,  from  the  comparison  of  the  place  in  the  retina  where  the  image  is 
formed  in  the  healthy  eye,  with  the  one  where  it  is  produced  in  the  deviated 


eye*  A 

False  muscular  projection  does  not  come  into  play  until  the  moment 
when  an  effort  is  demanded  of  the  paretic  muscle.  Halstead  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  deviated  eye  towards  the  fixation-object,  the  ^pbtient  displaces  the 
latter  or  turns  his  head  so  that  its  image  is  redASd  on  the  fovea  cen¬ 
tralis  without  any  effort  of  the  affected  muscle^©  will  not  be  deceived  as 
to  the  position  of  the  object.  Thus,  the  fals^  projcction  diminishes  in  the 
direction  of  the  deviation ,  while  it  increases  in  the  direction  of  the  'paretic 
muscle.  ^ 

Hence  this  pathological  phenomenon  to  which  the  paralysis  gives  rise 
follows  also  from  the  physiolqgi^  Action  of  the  muscle.  To  a  person 
one  of  whose  abductors  is  parartvied,  the  ambient  world  will  seem  displaced 
towards  the  affected  side.— -^fJrF  be  the  internal  rectus  that  is  paretic,  the 
false  projection  will  l*e  ^awards  the  healthy  side. — In  the  same  way,  the 
hand  will  seek  an  objeeiNSelow  its  real  position,  and  at  the  temporal  side 
of  where  it  real!  Len  the  patient  fixes  only  with  an  eye  affected  with 

paresis  of  the  sm^por  oblique. 

The  falseJUjrhjection  becomes  especially  manifest,  when  one  asks  the 
patient  toN^sapidly  with  his  finger  an  object  located  on  the  side  of  the 
paralyzed  muscle. 

(9^ IV.— 2 
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In  order  that  this  experiment  may  succeed,  it  is  indispensable  to  hide 
from  the  patient  the  hand  with  which  he  is  to  touch  the  fixation- object. 
Otherwise,  the  image  of  the  hand  being  formed  on  the  same  retina  with 
that  of  the  object,  he  will  rectify  the  false  muscular  projection  by  the 
correct  retinal  projection.  The  simplest  means  of  succeeding  in  this,  is  to 
place  a  large  piece  of  cardboard  between  the  patient’s  neck  and  the  wall 
on  which  the  fixation-point  has  been  marked.  The  patient  is  then  to  direct 
his  index  finger,  under  the  cardboard,  towards  the  place  where  he  supposes 
the  point,  fixed  by  his  paretic  eye,  to  be. 

Donders  advises  that  the  patient’s  eye  be  closed  while  he  points  out  the 
location  of  the  fixed  object.  It  is  easy  to  convince  one’s  self  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  a  healthy  person  will  always  point  correctly,  while 
the  ill  one  will  point  wrong  and  too  far  in  the  direction  of  the  paralyzed 
muscle. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  the  sound  eye  is  doing  while  the  ill  one  is  fixing. 
This  is  easy ;  for,  in  order  to  exclude  the  sound  eye,  we  need  not  cover  it 
entirely,  provided  we  hide  the  fixation-object  from  it.  We  thus  learn  that 
the  healthy  eye  is  deviated  in  the  direction  in  which  the  paretic  muscle  turns 
the  affected  eye. 

For  instance,  in  a  case  of  paresis  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  left  eye ,  the 
right  eye  squints  towards  the  left  when  the  left  eye  fixes  alone.  If  the  left 
(fixing)  eye  be  the  victim  of  paresis  of  the  superior  rectus ,  the  right  eye  is 
directed  upward  and  to  the  right , — that  is  to  say,  towards  the  side  to  which 
the  paretic  muscle  would  have  directed  the  left  eye. 

Finally,  if  the  paretic  muscle  turns  the  eye  around  its  antero-posterior 
axis,  inclining  the  vertical  meridian ,  for  instance,  towards  the  nose,  as  does 
the  superior  rectus,  the  sound  eye  will  execute  an  analogous  rotation  (towards 
the  temple  in  this  example)  when  the  affected  eye  *&^e  is  fixing. 

The  deviation  which  the  healthy  eye  underg*^  while  the  paretic  eye  is 
fixing,  is  called  secondary  deviation.  Lfc^may  be  considered  as  the  effect 
of  the  paretic  muscle  acting  upon  the  healthy^ eye. 

In  order  to  represent  the  direc^i3k\|ind  inclination  assumed  by  the 
healthy  eye  while  the  ill  eye  is  one  need  only  consider  the  red 

lines  of  our  special  part  (pages  2@^8),  but  interchanging  the  letters.  For 
instance,  in  case  of  paresis  of(0»e  left  eye,  the  letter  R  will  be  substituted 
for  L ,  and  the  red  line  wiliwpresent  the  secondary  deviation  of  the  right 
eye  while  the  affected  left  eye  fixes.  This  is,  therefore,  a  fourth  signification 
which  the  accompany iCg>  diagrams  may  claim.1 

The  secondary  (Wiation  is  especially  striking  when,  the  fixation-object 
and  the  patienjforQ?ad  being  immobile,  each  eye  is  successively  covered  and 
uncovered.  />KWe  deviation  then  manifests  itself  not  only  directly  to  the 
- - 


Jie  diplopia  resulting  from  the  secondary  deviation  is  directly  deducible  from  the 
pdHjjff&n  of  the  sound  eye.  The  image  corresponding  to  it  is,  in  all  points,  the  inverse  of 
^is  position. 
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view,  but  also  by  the  correcting  movement  that  the  eye  is  forced  to  make  in 
order  to  direct  itself  towards  the  fixation-object. 

On  making  this  experiment  carefully,  one  sees  a  phenomenon  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  for  the  diagnosis  of  paralysis  of  the  ocular 
muscles.  It  is  that  the  secondary  deviation  (of  the  healthy  eye)  is  always 
more  extensive  than  the  primary  deviation  (of  the  paretic  eye). 

An  intelligent  patient  readily  perceives  that,  when  he  fixes  with  the 
affected  eye,  the  diplopia  and  apparent  inclination  are  considerably  stronger 
than  when  he  fixes  with  the  healthy  eye. 

This  phenomenon  is  explicable  as  follows.  The  movements  of  the 
eyes  are  associated ;  one  of  them  cannot  be  moved  unless  the  other  is.  If 


one  of  them  goes  from  right  to  left,  for  instance,  the  other  follows,  it,  so 
that  the  internal  rectus  muscle  of  the  right  eye  may  be  considered  the 
associate  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  left  eye.  Under  normal  conditions, 
therefore,  the  two  always  receive  the  same  nervous  impulse. 

Now,  if,  in  consequence  of  paresis,  the  left  external  rectus  claims  a 
stronger  nervous  impulse  than  usual,  in  order  to  direct  itself  towards  the 
object  fixed,  the  intact  internal  rectus  of  the  other  eye  will  respond  to 
this  surplus  of  stimulation  by  a  surplus  of  rotation,  which  it  will  com¬ 
municate  to  the  eye  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  right  eye  will  be  turned 
inward  more  than  the  left  one  is,  when  the  right  eye  fixes.  Indeed,  the 
left  eye  squints  only  because  it  abandons  itself  to  the  preponderance  which 
the  internal  rectus  assumes  over  the  enfeebled  externus,  but  not  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  active  contraction  of  the  former. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  superior  rectus.  If  that  of  the  left 
eye  be  paralyzed,  and  we  oblige  the  patient  to  use  that  eye  alone  for  vision, 
he  will  bring  into  play  more  than  normal  innervation,  in^ntfcrc^  to  direct 
the  eye  in  the  sense  of  the  paretic  muscle — that  is  to  upward  and 
towards  the  nose — and  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  i^Qtotagonists.  The 
same  effort  will  turn  the  healthy  eye  upward  andy^Tgntly  outward,  more 
than  it  does  the  affected  eye  :  so  that  the  diffei^Q^yf  height  as  well  as  the 
divergence  will  be  much  more  marked  durinJ^J^^fixation  of  the  affected 
,eye  than  during  that  of  the  healthy  eye.  same  thing  occurs  in  the 

case  of  rotation  around  the  antero-postermf  axis.  The  effort  which  the 
affected  eye  makes  to  restore  its  vedwl  meridian  leaning  towards  the 
temple,  will  impose  upon  the  sourf^at^  a  much  more  marked  inclination 
towards  the  temple  on  its  side.  /*vV 

The  case  is  not  rare  wheifeuymie  is  uncertain  not  only  as  to  which  of  the 
eyes  is  the  affected  one,  whgre  tnere  is  paresis  of  an  abductor  or  an  adductor, 
but  also  as  to  which  levators  or  depressors  is  paretic,  and  to  which 

eye  it  belongs.  If  even  happens  that,  the  visual  value  of  the  two  eyes 
being  very  difforara^it  is  the  better  of  the  two  which  is  the  victim  of 
muscular  paresie.  In  such  a  case,  the  patient  continues  to  “use  that  eye  for 
fixation,  an^Tye^  other  deviates.  One  is  then  the  more  tempted  to  consider 
the  lattei^^  fne  paralytic  eye  as  its  deviation  is  more  marked.  More  than 
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once  patients  have  come  who  have,  for  months,  had  electricity  applied  to 
the  healthy  eye  instead  of  to  the  affected  one. 

The  examination  of  the  field  of  fixation  and  the  study  of  diplopia,  but 
especially  that  of  the  secondary  deviation,  will  guard  us  against  such  an 
error. 

Moreover,  we  shall  become  acquainted  with  a  form  of  strabismus  wherein 
the  deviation  is  sensibly  the  same  for  both  eyes.  The  secondary  deviation 
will  help  us  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  strabismus  one  from  the  other. 
Hence  it  constitutes,  from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  a  most  precious 
means  of  diagnosis. 

"We  have  demonstrated1  that  the  difference  between  the  secondary  and 
primary  deviations  is  equal  to  the  angular  value  of  the  false  projection . 

If,  for  instance,  the  patient  has  convergent  strabismus  amounting  to  8°, 
in  consequence  of  paresis  of  the  left  external  rectus,  and  if,  when  fixing 
with  the  affected  eye,  there  is  present  a  secondary  deviation  of  12°,  he 
will  suppose  the  fixation-object  to  be  12°  —  8°  =4°  to  the  left  of  its  real 
location. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  about  this  fact :  both  phenomena  are  due 
to  the  same  cause.  Each  is  the  expression  of  the  surplus  of  innervation 
required  by  the  paretic  muscle.  This  excess  of  nervous  impulse  provokes 
an  excess  of  deviation  of  the  sound  eye,  whilst  it  manifests  itself,  on  the 
affected  eye,  as  an  error  of  orientation,  as  false  projection. 


r£sum£  of  the  general  symptomatology  of  paralysis  of  the 

OCULAR  MUSCLES. 


We  have  become  acquainted  with  a  series  of  phenomena  to  which  paresis 
of  an  ocular  muscle  gives  rise,  and  we  have  seen  th^Hjie^  may  all  be  reduced 
to  the  action  of  that  muscle  upon  the  eyebj  normal  circumstances. 
These  phenomena  are  produced  either  in  th£>6ame  direction  in  which  the 
muscle  turns  the  eye,  or  in  the  opposite  tion. 

Let  us  arrange  these  phenomena  columns,  and  we  shall  have  our 

symptomatology  reduced  to  its  sirapksr  expression. 

There  are  produced — 


.0 

\ro( 


In  the  sense  of  the  physioloyice^&fion  of 
the  muscle : 

(Red  lines  of  special  part 
1.  The  defect  of  the  j(P t'W&on, — limitation 
of  the  field  of 

3.  Th q  false  zmr^r^«increase  of  diplopia. 

5.  The  directiowwjlic  face. 

6.  The falfeJb&jJction. 

7.  The  s^S^kry  deviation  of  the  sound  eye. 


.'Q 


A 


In  the  opposite  sense  from  the  physiological 
action  of  the  muscle  : 

2.  The  deviation  of  the  eye , — the  strabis¬ 
mus. 

4.  The  diminution  of  the  diplopia , — the 
fusion. 


1  Landolt,  Archives  d’ophthalinologie,  Mai,  1893. 
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SPECIAL  PART:  SYMPTOMS  OF  PARALYSIS  OF  THE 
MOTOR  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYE. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  an  ocular  muscle, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  find,  by  the  help  of  the  rules  that  we  have  just 
laid  down,  the  phenomena  to  which  its  paresis  must 'give  rise.  We  shall, 
therefore,  for  each  of  the  muscles  preface  the  symptomatology  by  a  brief 
anatomical 1  and  physiological  resumL 


EXTERNAL  RECTUS. 

The  external  rectus  takes  its  origin  at  the  optic  foramen,  is  directed 
forward  and  outward,  and  is  inserted  7  millimetres  from  the  temporal 
margin  of  the  cornea.  (Fig.  10  and  Fig.  17,  EE.)  The  muscular  plane  is 

Fig.  10. 


M,  centre  of  motion;  AA,  antero-posterimAgm;  RR,  axis  of  rotation  of  superior  and  inferior 
recti,  forming  an  angle  of  63°  with  AA ;  Quotation  of  superior  and  inferior  oblique  muscles, 

forming  an  angle  of  39°  with  A  A  (the  r^m^tes,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  indicate  the 
corresponding  muscular  planes) ;  P,  mtUey  (Jruchlea)  of  superior  oblique  muscle.  The  rectus  superior 
of  the  right  eye  has  been  removed,  rrhej  insertion  of  the  inferior  oblique  is  rarely  visible  from  above; 
it  can  be  seen  better  from  the  tempontande  (Fig.  17).  Oh,  chiasma. — E.  Landolt  del. 

horizontal,  the  axis  o^Tytation  vertical ;  hence  the  external  rectus  turns  the 
cornea  strictly  tqw^Pte  the  temple,  without  producing  any  inclination  of  the 
vertical  meridmhv 


Paresis  tne  External  Rectus. — The  excursion  of  the  eye  is  limited 
towards  pie, — that  is  to  say,  towards  the  side  of  the  affected  eye. 


aK 


<2 


1  Fuchs,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxx.,  4,  S.  1  et  seq. 
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The  eye  is  deviated  towards  the  healthy  side, — convergent  strabismus. 
The  false  image  is  on  the  same  side  with  the  affected  eye  ( homonymous 
diplopia ),  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  other  eye,  and  on  the  same  level  with  it. 

The  diplopia  increases  towards  the  side  of  the  affected  eye,  and  dimin¬ 
ishes  at  the  side  of  the  healthy  eye. 

The  false  projection  takes  place  towards  the  affected  side. 

The  face  is  directed  towards  the  side  of  the  affected  eye. 

The  secondary  deviation  of  the  healthy  eye  is  towards  the  affected  side 


Fig.  11a. 


Fig.  116. 


R 


R 


Relative  position  of  the  double  images  in  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  left  eye. 


Relative  position  of  the  double  images  in  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  right  eye. 


Fig.  12. 


(convergent  strabismus),  and  the  diplopia  is  still  homonymous,  only  more 
pronounced  than  when  the  healthy  eye  fixes. 

We  give  in  Fig.  12  the  field  of  fix¬ 
ation  of  a  case  wherein  paresis  of  the 
external  rectus  has  brought  about  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus  of  80.1 

When  an  eye  affected  by  paresis  of 
its  external  rectus  reaches  the  temporal 
limit  of  its  field  ofi  excursion,  one  often 
sees  it  oscillatoi i^w^ird  and  downward 
by  virtue  ofcrfhe  contraction  of  the 
obliqui  whjQSare  trying  to  supply  the 
insuffi^n^hbducent  action  of  the  para- 


Field  of  fixation  of  a  left  eye  affected  with  O  INTERNAL  RECTUS 

paresis  of  the  external  rectus.  (The  dotted  line/"^S 
corresponds  to  the  normal  field  of  fixation.)  %J  The  internal  rectus  originates  at  the 

optic  foramen,  and  is  directed  forward 
and  towards  the  median  pl^M>  be  inserted  5.5  millimetres  from  the  inner 
corneal  margin.  (Fig.  f^OsrThe  muscular  plane  is  horizontal,  and  its  axis 
of  rotation  vertical. /-HeAce  the  internal  rectus  turns  the  cornea  directly 
towards  the  nose  witfWt  inclination  of  the  vertical  meridian.  The  external 
and  internal  rect^Jb  antagonists. 

Paresis  of  the  Internal  Rectus. — The  excursion  of  the  affected  eye 
is  limited^^bhe  side  of  the  healthy  eye. 

The  is  deviated  towards  the  temple, — divergent  strabismus. 


SO,  i.  d 


►are 

605. 


also  an  analogous  fixation-field,  Landolt,  Archives  d’Ophthalmologie, 
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The  false  image  appears  on  the  side  of  the  healthy  eye ;  it  is  parallel 
with  that  of  the  other  eye  and  on  the  same  level, — simple  crossed  diplopia . 
The  diplopia  increases  towards  the  side  of  the  sound  eye,  and  diminishes  on 
the  side  of  the  affected  eye. 

The  face  is  directed  to  the  side  of  the  sound  eye.1 
The  false  projection  is  towards  the  healthy  side. 

The  secondary  deviation  is  towards  the  healthy  side  (divergent  strabis- 
Fig.  13a.  Fig.  136. 


n 


Relative  position  of  the  double  images  in  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  left  eye. 


Relative  position  of  the  double  images  in  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  right  eye. 


Fig.  14. 


mus) ;  hence  the  diplopia  is  still  crossed,  only  more  pronounced  when  the 
sound  eye  fixes. 

SUPERIOR  RECTUS. 

The  superior  rectus  originates  at  the  optic  foramen.  (Fig.  10.)  It  is 
directed  forward,  upward,  and  slightly  outward,  to  be  inserted  7.7  milli¬ 
metres  from  the  upper  corneal  margin. 

— The  muscular  plane  is  vertical,  but 
forms  an  angle  of  27°,  opening  out¬ 
ward,  with  the  median  plane.  (A  A, 

Fig.  10.)  Its  axis  of  rotation  (RR, 

Fig.  10)  is  sensibly  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  and  forms  with  the  antero-pos- 
terior  axis  an  angle  of  63°,  its  median 
extremity  directed  forward. — The  su¬ 
perior  rectus  directs  the  eye  upward 
and  inward,  and  inclines  the  vertical 
meridian  towards  the  nose. 

Paresis  of  the  Superior  Rectus 
— Excursion  defect  upward  and  t 
wards  the  healthy  side.  (Fig.  1^Zr> 

Deviation  of  the  eye  dow^roar 
and  towards  the  affected  s  * 
divergent. 


Fixation-field  of  a  left  eye  affected  with  paresis 
of  the  rectus  superior. 


Strabismus  deorsum  vergens ,  and  slightly 


- - - - - 

1  It  is  to  be  noticed  Jij©  a  patient  whose  face  is  turned  towards  the  left  may  be  af¬ 
fected  with  paralysis  AS^her  the  left  external  or  the  right  internal  rectus.  Indeed,  these 
two  muscles  turn  fl|^yes  to  the  left.  Hence  their  paralysis  necessitates  the  same  com¬ 
pensatory  rotationjof  rhe  head.  But  the  differential  diagnosis  in  such  a  case  presents  no 
c  ifficulty ,  sin^yl^ilysis  of  the  externus  produces  convergent  and  that  of  the  internus 
divergent  strabismus. 
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The  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  towards  the  temple. 

Vertical  and  Slightly  Grossed  Diplopia . — The  image  of  the  diseased  eye 


is  higher  than  that  belonging  to  its  fellow-eye,  and  slightly  inclined  towards 
the  nose.  (Figs.  15a  and  156.) 


Fig.  15a. 


Fig.  156. 


Relative  position  of  the  double 
images  in  paralysis  of  the  rectus  supe¬ 
rior  of  the  left  eye. 


Relative  position  of  the  double 
images  in  paralysis  of  the  rectus  supe¬ 
rior  of  the  right  eye. 


The  difference  in  height  between  the  two  images  increases  when  the  patient 
looks  upward ,  and  also  when  he  looks  towards  the  diseased  side .  In  this 
case,  the  line  of  sight  takes  the  same  direction  as  the  rectus  superior  muscle 
(or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  is  directed  perpendicularly  to  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  this  muscle).  The  latter  then  becomes  a  pure  levator,  and 
the  defect  in  elevation  of  the  eye,  resulting  from  its  paralysis,  makes  itself 
so  much  the  more  felt.  vOi 

The  inclination  of  the  vertical  meridian  ancfjimt  of  the  false  image 
diminish  at  the  same  time. 

The  inverse  takes  place  when  the  pal^e^^looks  towards  the  healthy 
side.  In  this  case,  the  line  of  sight  of  th^mfeeased  eye  approaches  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  the  muscle,  and  the  lattdk  instead  of  raising  the  cornea,  rather 
turns  it  around  the  line  of  sight.  ^jHence,  when  the  muscle  is  paralyzed, 
the  action  of  its  antagonists  make^iiself  felt  not  so  much  in  depressing  the 
eye  as  by  a  pathological  rotati^hround  the  visual  line. 

Consequently  the  diffwtptt{tfi  height  of  the  two  images  diminishes  when 
the  patient  looks  towam^me  side  of  the  healthy  eye ,  while  the  inclination 
of  the  false  image  i/tcrZmes  at  the  same  time. 

The  vertical  dmtupia  diminishes  still  more  when  the  patient  looks 
downward. 

The  i rected  upivard ,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  incline  the  head 

toward^fr^wiouMer  of  the  healthy  side ,  in  order  to  obviate  the  inclination 
of  the^faltee  image. 

\s£Tl^false  projection  is  upward  and  towards  the  healthy  side. 

X  The  secondary  deviation  of  the  healthy  eye  is  upward  and  towards  the 
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healthy  side,  with  temporal  inclination  of  the  vertical  meridian.  Hence 
there  is,  in  this  case,  a  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two  images ;  that 
belonging  to  the.  healthy  eye  being  the  lower,  on  the  opposite  side  (crossed 
diplopia),  and  inclined  towards  the  side  of  the  diseased  eye. 


INFERIOR  RECTUS. 

The  inferior  rectus  takes  its  origin  at  the  optic  foramen.  (Fig.  10.) 
It  is  directed  forward,  downward,  and  slightly  outward,  to  be  inserted  6.5 
millimetres  from  the  border  of  the  cornea,  obliquely,  its  nasal  extremity 
being  more  advanced  than  its  temporal.  The  muscular  plane,  as  well  as 
the  axis  of  rotation  ( RR ,  Fig.  10),  is  sensibly  the  same  as  for  the  superior 
rectus. 

The  inferior  rectus  turns  the  cornea  downward  and  inward ,  and  inclines 
the  vertical  meridian  toivards  the  temple. 

Paresis  of  the  Inferior  Rectus. — Defective  motility  downward  and 
towards  the  healthy  side. 

Eye  deviated  upward  and  towards  the  diseased  side.  Strabismus  sur - 
sum  vergens ,  and  slightly  divergent.  The  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  to¬ 
wards  the  nose. 

The  false  image  is  the  lower ,  is  on  the  side  of  the  sound  eye  ( vertical 
and  slightly  crossed  diplopia),  and  its  upper  end  tends  towards  the  temple. 
(Figs.  16a  and  166.) 

Fig.  16a.  Fig.  166. 


Relative  position  of  the  double 
images  in  paralysis  of  the  inferior 
rectus  of  the  left  eye. 


Relative  position  of  the  double 
images  in  paralysis  of  the  inferior 


rectus  of  the  right  eye. 

The  difference  in  heighifTpween  the  two  images  increases  when  the 
patient  looks  downward ,  especially  when  the  affected  eye  is  directed  towards 
the  diseased  side,  becau&^pTen  the  inferior  rectus  becomes  a  pure  depressor 
and  loses  its  actioq  ^^rrotator  around  the  line  of  sight.  This  is  why  the 
inclination  of  th^^Stf&Cidian  and,  consequently,  that  of  the  false  image  de¬ 
crease  in  this  caseS 

On  th e^onfyary ,  the  inclination  of  the  image  increases  and  the  vertical 
diplopia  diminishes  when  the  eye  is  carried  toivards  the  healthy  side,  because, 
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on  directing  itself  perpendicularly  to  the  muscle  implicated,  the  eye  under¬ 


goes  only  rotation  around  its  visual  line,  which  then  coincides  with  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  the  muscle. 


The  vertical  diplopia  diminishes  when  the  patient  looks  upward  and 
towards  the  healthy  side. — The  inclination  of  the  image  diminishes  when  the 


patient  looks  towards  the  affected  side . 

The  face  is  directed  downward  and  towards  the  healthy  side ,  and  slightly 
inclined  over  the  shoulder  of  the  diseased  side . 

Secondary  deviation  of  the  sound  eye  :  downward  and  to  the  healthy  side ; 
its  vertical  meridian  leans  towards  the  nose :  hence  the  image  which  cor¬ 
responds,  under  such  conditions,  to  the  healthy  eye  is  the  higher,  on  the 
opposite  side  (crossed  diplopia),  and  is  inclined  towards  the  temple. 


INFERIOR  OBLIQUE. 


The  inferior  oblique  takes  its  origin  from  the  anterior  and  inner  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  at  the  margin  of  the  naso-lacrymal  canal,  and  is 


directed  backward  and  outward,  around  the  eyeball, 
to  be  inserted  on  its  posterior,  external  portion,  just 
under  the  horizontal  meridian.  We  have  indicated 
this  insertion,  in  Fig.  10,  by  a  little  red  mark  ;  in 
reality  it  is  not  quite  visible  from  above.  It  presents 
itself  wholly  on  the  temporal  side.  (Fig.  17.) 


Fig.  17. 


"tg  7  The  muscular  plane  is  vertical  and  forms  an  angle 

-  of  about  51°  with  the  median  plane.  The  axis  of 

Right  eye  seen  from  rotation  (00,  Fig.  10)  is  sensibly  in  the  horizontal 

Of  motion;  EE,  insertion  Plane>  forming  with  the  antero-posterior  axis  an  angle 

of  rectus  externus;  01,  ono  - * —  — x - J 

insertion  of  obliquus  in¬ 


ferior. 


Paresis  of  the  Inferior  Oblique. — The^gjpursions  of  the  eye  are  limited 
upward  and  to  the  affected  side. 


The  eye  is  deflected  downward  and xgjcwds  the  healthy  side .  Strabismus 
deorsum  vergens ,  and  slightly  convexfait. 


The  vertical  meridian  is  incUned^to wards  the  nose . 


The  false  image  is  the  hitfkenf  and  at  the  side  of  the  diseased  eye.  Ver¬ 
tical  and  slightly  homonyi^^^T&plopia.  The  upper  end  of  the  image  leans 


»n  the  contrary,  the  inclination  of  the  meridian  and,  consequently,  that 
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of  the  false  image  are  more  accentuated  when  the  gaze  is  towards  the  ill  side; 
for,  if  the  line  of  sight  coincides  with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  oblique 
muscle,  the  latter  turns  the  eye  only  around  this  line  of  sight,  instead  of 
elevating  or  lowering  it. 


Fig.  18a. 


Fig.  186. 


R 


Position  of  the  double  images  in  paralysis  of 
the  inferior  oblique  of  the  left  eye. 


Position  of  the  double  images  in  paralysis  of 
the  inferior  oblique  of  the  right  eye. 


Diplopia  diminishes  when  the  gaze  is  downward  and  towards  the  well 
side . 

The  face  is  directed  upward  and  towards  the  diseased  side ,  and  the  head 
inclines  over  the  shoulder  of  the  affected  side . 

The  false  projection  is  upward  and  towards  the  affected  side. 

The  secondary  deviation  of  the  sound  eye  is  upward  and  towards  the 
diseased  side  ( strabismus  sursum  vergens ,  and  convergent ),  with  inclination 
of  the  vertical  meridian  towards  the  ill  side.  4 

Hence  the  corresponding  diplopia  is  vertical  and  homo^^mo^is. 

The  image  of  the  eye  which  does  not  fix  (the  health^  I w)  is  the  lower, 
and  inclined  towards  the  temple. 

SUPERIOR  OBLIQUE^Q  * 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  th<>  phenomena  to  which  paralysis 
of  the  superior  oblique  gives  rise,  the  pulbr^Sn  the  fossa  trochlearis — that 
is  to  say,  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  edge^f the  orbit,  in  front  of  and  above 
the  eye — must  be  regarded  as  its  origtiS,  From  there,  the  muscle  is  directed 
obliquely  backward  and  outwardSqj^L  fs  inserted  at  the  outer  posterior  and 
upper  part  of  the  eyeball,  ajap^ftv^is  far  to  the  rear  of  the  equator  as  the 
insertion  of  the  rectus  superiorjis  in  front  of  it.  (Fig.  10.) 

Its  muscular  plane  an<Jwts  axis  of  rotation  (00)  are  virtually  the  same 
as  those  of  the  inferioi^abnque.  The  superior  oblique  directs  the  cornea 
downward  and  and  exerts  upon  the  vertical  meridian  an  inclina¬ 

tion  towards  the 

Paresis  of  the  Superior  Oblique. — The  excursion  is  restricted  below 
and  towa^^ehffected  side.  (Fig.  19.) 

The  ey^  is  deviated  upward  and  towards  the  healthy  side  (strabismus 

,/i£> 

*9' 
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Fig.  19. 


sursum  vergens,  and  slightly  convergent ),  and  the  vertical  meridian  is  inclined 
towards  the  temple. 

The  false  image  is  below  the  real  one  and  to  the  side  of  the  ill  eye  (ver¬ 
tical  and  homonymous  diplopia).  It  is, 
moreover,  inclined  towards  the  healthy 
side,  (Fig.  20.) 

The  difference  in  height  increases 
when  the  patient  looks  downward ,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  eye  is  directed  towards 
the  healthy  side. 

The  obliquity  increases  when  the 
gaze  is  towards  the  diseased  side ,  for 
the  reasons  given  when  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  paralysis  of  the  inferior  ob¬ 
lique. 

Hence  the  difference  in  height  and 
the  obliquity  increase  and  decrease  in 
inverse  proportion. 

Vertical  diplopia  increases  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  patient  looks  downward  as  well  as  towards  the  healthy  side. 
Obliquity  increases  when  the  patient  looks  towards  the  diseased  side. 


Fixation-field  of  a  right  eye  affected  with 
paresis  of  the  superior  oblique.  (Landolt,  Arch. 
d’Opht.,  1881,  p.  606.) 


Fig.  20a. 


Fig.  20 b. 


/ 


t 


Position  of  the  double  images  in  paralysis  of  the 
superior  oblique  of  the  right  eye. 


i? 


Position  of  the  double  images  in  paralysis  of^Ete 
superior  oblique  of  the  left  eye.  ^ 

c£p 

The  false  projection^^pmiward  and  towards  the  diseased  side. 

Secondary  Deviatiti 7y^-When  the  diseased  eye  is  fixing,  the  healthy  eye 
deviates  downwarciQiijno  wards  the  affected  side ;  its  vertical  meridian  leans 
towards  the  tejnjjJ^.  Hence  the  image  belonging  to  it  is  above  and  on  the 
same  side  (hqrafciymous  diplopia)  and  inclined  to  the  affected  side. 

Paresis  of  the  Third  Pair,  or  Common  Motor  Oculi. — Among  the 
muscle^s^ose  paralytic  phenomena  we  have  just  been  studying,  there  are 
only^wo — the  first  (external  rectus )  and  the  last  (superior  oblique ) — that 
^Qfcnfervated  by  a  special  cranial  nerve  ;  the  former  by  the  sixth  pair  (ab- 
<2^cens)  and  the  latter  by  the  fourth  pair  (patheticus).  The  other  muscles 
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— the  internal ,  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  and  the  inferior  oblique — are 
all  animated  by  the  third  pair,  the  common  motor  oculi.  That  explains 
why  isolated  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus,  as  well  as  of  the  superior 
oblique,  is  not  rare,  while  the  other  ocular  muscles  are  almost  always 
affected  conjointly,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree. 

Therefore  paresis  of  the  common  motor  oculi  will  be  characterized  by  a 
considerable  limitation  of  the  fixation-field.  (Figs.  21  and  22.)  Excur¬ 
sion  towards  the  healthy  side ,  upward ,  and  downward  will  be  noticeably 
restricted . 


Fig.  21. 


180 

Fixation-field  of  a  right  eye  having  paresis  of 
the  common  motor  oculi. 


Eig.  22. 


180 

Fixation-field  of  a  right  eye  having  paresis 
of  the  common  motor  oculi  more  advanced  than 
that  of  Fig.  21. 


The  eye,  whose  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique  act  almost  without 
antagonists,  deviates  towards  the  diseased,  side  ( divergent  strabismus ),  and 
often  somewhat  downward ,  by  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  superior  oblique. 
The  latter  symptom  is  not  always  manifest,  however,  bectW^af  the  ab¬ 
duction  due  to  the  external  rectus,  which  interferes  with  th^CJ^wering  action 
of  the  superior  oblique. 

The  nasal  inclination  of  the  vertical  meridian,  nft|peed  by  the  superior 
oblique,  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  marked,  andvbrfQies  especially  so  when 
the  patient  looks  downward,  because  then  alljtiWnergy  brought  into  play 
bears  on  this  single  remaining  depressor. 

The  image  belonging  to  the  paralytic^e  is  on  the  opposite  side  ( crossed 
diplopia ),  is  generally  somewhat  higheQmcl  inclined  toivards  the  temple,— 
that  is  to  say,  towards  the  image  b&£*|ing  to  the  sound  eye. 

The  horizontal  separations fQjio  two  images  increases  when  gazing 
towards  the  healthy  side . 

A  difference  in  AeA/A^^Sjadded  to  this  and  increases  as  soon  as  the 
patient  looks  upward-  ov^mward.  In  both  cases,  the  false  image  seems 
to  flee  before  the  tm^ne,  so  that  it  is  the  higher  when  the  patient  looks 
upward,  and  the  to^i'when  he  looks  dowmcard. 

The  the  image  increases  especially  when  the  patient  looks  to¬ 

wards  the  flfey  side.  The  horizontal  diplopia  diminishes  at  the  same  time. 
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The  head  is  turned  towards  the  healthy  side  and  upward ,  especially 
when  there  is  partial  ptosis ,  and,  moreover,  is  inclined  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  diseased  side. 

The  false  projection  is  towards  the  healthy  side. 

Secondary  deviation  consists  especially  in  a  strong  divergence  of  the 
healthy  eye. 

Paralysis  of  the  common  motor  oculi,  moreover,  most  of  the  time  pro¬ 
duces  that  of  the  levator  of  the  upper  lid,  as  well  as  of  the  intrinsic  muscles 
of  the  eye,  the  sphincter  pupillse  and  the  ciliary  muscle . 

The  phenomena  to  which  it  gives  rise — the  ptosis,  mydriasis,  and  pare¬ 
sis  or  paralysis  of  accommodation — are  most  characteristic,  and  constitute, 
when  they  are  combined  with  that  of  the  motor  muscles,  an  aggregate  of 
symptoms  concerning  which  one  could  scarcely  err  in  diagnosis. 

This  is  especially  true  when  the  paralysis  of  the  third  pair  is  complete. 
The  upper  lid  is  then  entirely  closed,  and  the  frontal  muscle,  making  stren¬ 
uous  but  vain  efforts  to  supply  the  action  of  the  paralyzed  levator,  suc¬ 
ceeds  only  in  wrinkling  the  skin  of 
the  forehead,  raising  the  eyebrow,  and 
stretching  the  curtain  lowered  over  the 
diseased  eye. 

When  this  eye  is  uncovered,  it  is 
found  to  be  totally  divergent  and 
almost  immobile,  with  its  pupil  dilated 
to  a  certain  degree. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  such  a  case, 
the  sound  eye  could  not,  by  secondary 
contractions,  ^nfyduce  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  paralyzed  eye  and  thus 
deceive  bserver. 

&©ve  have  called  attention  to  the 
fimjQRat,  very  often,  the  third  pair  is 
paralyzed  for  both  eyes  simultaneous^  so  that,  in  any  case  wherein  there 
is  complete  paralysis  of  the  comnaSi*  motor  oculi  of  one  side,  there  is  occa¬ 
sion  to  seek  also  lesions  in  the^omain  of  that  of  the  other  eye. 

What  is  also  interesting^  note  is  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  this 


Field  of  fixation  of  a  right  eye  affected  with 
paresis  of  the  oculo-motorius  and  the  abducens. 


kind  there  exists  a  liti 
in  which  the  extern 
the  eye 


s  a  lirmi^fS 
ternaW^btus, 
vfttliM  obste 


of  excursion  also  outward,  in  the  direction 
freed  from  all  opposition,  ought  to  be  able 
obstacle.  (Fig.  23.)  This  fact  leads  us  to  con- 


to  turn 
sider  the 

Combined  Paralyses  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. — Although  generally 
a  single ♦nrapr  nerve,  with  the  muscle  or  muscles  which  it  innervates,  is 
paral^SJSve  sometimes  see  several  muscles  of  the  same  eye  or  of  both 
eyes  simultaneously  paralyzed. 

have  already  mentioned  the  limitation  of  the  temporal  excursions 
(^vyhich  almost  always  accompanies  paralysis  of  the  common  motor  oculi,  and 
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which  leads  to  a  presumption  of  the  simultaneous  paresis  of  the  abductor. 


(Fig.  23.) 

We  have  also  observed  some  cases  of  double  paralysis  of  the  sixth  pair. 
(Figs.  24a  and  246.) 


Fig.  24a. 


Fig.  24 b. 
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Fixation-fields  of  both  eyes  of  the  same  person  affected  by  double  paralysis  of  the  third  and  of  the 

sixth  pair. 


It  happens,  in  the  same  way,  that  the  associated  muscles ,  as  the  external 
rectus  of  one  and  the  internal  rectus  of  the  other  eye,  or  both  levators  or  both 
depressors  of  the  two  eyes,  or  the  two  adductors  which  preside  over  con¬ 
vergence,  or  the  two  abductors  which  preside  over  divergence,  are  paralyzed 
at  the  same  time.  The  name  associated  paralyses  has  been  given  to 
those  of  the  same  type. 

Finally,  all  the  motor  muscles  of  one  eye — indeed,  even  those  of  both 
eyes— may  be  paralyzed.  From  this  results  a  complete  imntbffility  of  the 
eye,  which  is  called  total  ophthalmoplegia.  iv  * 

If  this  concerns  only  one  eye,  nothing  is  stranger  to  see  the  other 
move  fieely  in  all  directions,  while  the  alfected  eye  ra^yhis  stationary,  as  if 
fixed  in  its  orbit.  Usually  ptosis  preserves  themrffrefrt  from  the  intolerable 
diplopia  which  would  result  from  the  loss  of  t^ejujaociation  of  his  eyes. 

When  the  ophthalmoplegia  is  doubleJ<$&e  patient  is  forced  to  make 
movements  of  his  head  take  the  place  of  tQse  of  his  eyes.  He  will  often 
be  obliged  even  to  use  his  hands  to  rakgjne  of  the  upper  lids  which  cover 
his  pupils.  \<sfb 

When  one  considers  the  sni^Mess  of  the  space  whence  arise  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  eyes,  the  comp^iUof  their  cerebral  paths,  and  the  relatively 
narrow  opening  through  ghW  they  enter  the  orbit,  one  is  not  astonished 
that  the  same  morbid  caMOnay  affect  several  of  them  simultaneously. 

The  resulting  sym^Mns  are  easy  to  deduce  from  what  is  above  shown. 
The  attentive  otak&h-  will  even  recognize,  without  trouble,  in  each  case, 
the  implicated  muscles. 

If  parey^W  the  external  rectus  is  conjoint  with  that  of  the  common 
motor  fixation-field  will  inform  us  of  this  fact,  as  in  the  cases 
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represented  by  Fig.  23  and  Fig.  24.  The  crossed  diplopia,  characterizing 
paralysis  of  the  third  pair,  may  even,  when  the  patient  looks  towards  the 
affected  side,  be  changed  into  homonymous  diplopia,  if  the  paralysis  of  the 
abducens  is  complete. 

Paralysis  of  the  common  motor  oculi  in  both  eyes ,  as  well  as  paresis  of 
both  external  recti ,  is  easy  to  recognize.  The  latter  gives  rise  to  convergent 
strabismus  with  homonymous  diplopia ,  which  increases  towards  either  side . 

The  same  is  true  of  paresis  of  both  internal  recti :  divergence ,  as  well  as 
crossed  diplopia ,  increases  towards  the  right  as  well  as  towards  the  left  Such 
a  case  is,  however,  a  comparatively  rare  one.  The  weakness  with  which 
both  internal  recti  seem  struck  at  times,  often  concerns  only  their  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  movement  of  convergence.  This  will  be  discussed  in  the  second 
part  of  the  article. 

The  fixation-field  will  teach  us,  in  such  a  case,  concerning  the  power  of 
the  muscles  in  question.  The  nasal  excursion  of  the  eye  is  normal  when 
it  is  a  question  of  a  functional  disturbance  of  convergence,  while  it  is  limited 
in  muscular  paresis. 

The  examination  of  the  excursions  of  the  eyes  will  determine  our  diag¬ 
nosis  in  all  cases  where  diplopia  is  lacking. 


THE  OPHTHALMOTROPE. 

The  influence  of  the  different  muscles  upon  the  eyeball  may  be  studied 
and  demonstrated  by  means  of  an  instrument  we  have  had  made,  the 
ophthalmotrope .  (Fig.  25.) 

A  schematic  eye,  consisting  essentially  of  three  bands  of  metal  for  its 
vertical  and  horizontal  meridians  and  its  equator,  withy  a  cornea  attached,  is 
so  arranged  as  to  be  suspended  in  two  stationary  ^ings|one  horizontal  and 
the  other  vertical,  by  the  three  rotatory  axes  of  ^^hiuscles. 

In  order  to  show  the  action  of  the  lateraf^bdi,  we  fasten  the  ends  of 
the  vertical  axis  by  means  of  the  two  corr^^pading  screws  ( r ). 


The  axes  of  the  superior  and 
muscles  (00)  can  be  seized  betweej 
zontal  ring.  By  fastening  the  sci^ 
In  this  way,  even  the  most  c£ 


wrecti  (JRR)  and  of  the  oblique 
screws  connected  with  the  hori- 
i,  the  eye  is  held  in  the  position  desired, 
ix  action  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  be 


studied  with  ease.  Take, 
superior  and  inferior 
upon  three  axes 
(abduction  and  a< 
meridian) 


instance,  that  of  the  obliques  or  of  the 
hese  muscles  turn  the  cornea,  so  to  speak, 
'rizontal  (elevation  and  depression),  the  vertical 
ion),  and  the  antero-posterior  (inclination  of  the 


Owing  tq-thu  stationary  rings  of  our  instrument,  which  represent  the 
immovabl^Q^n zontal  and  vertical  meridians,  it  is  easy  to  see  not  only  the 
positioi^whch  these  muscles  give  to  the  eye,  but  also  the  extent  of  each 
of  th%  three  rotations  corresponding  to  a  given  degree  of  muscular  con- 


thte  tl 
rtSon. 


t  is,  further,  interesting  to  compare  the  action  of  the  vertical  recti  with 
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that  of  the  oblique  muscles.  We  may  notice,  for  example,  that,  with  the 
same  degree  of  rotation,  the  inferior  rectus  lowers  the  cornea  perceptibly 

Fig.  25. 


s 
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the  rectus.  Besides,  these  two  movements  are  produced  in  the  opposite 
direction  for  the  two  muscles.1 

Our  ophthalmotrope  fulfils  still  another  purpose.  The  posterior  surface 
of  the  front  half  of  the  vertical  meridian  is  painted  in  red . 

This  red  line  corresponds  to  the  false  image  in  the  case  of  a  paralysis  of 
the  muscle,  the  physiological  action  of  which  is  shown  by  the  ophthalmo¬ 


trope. 


In  fact,  as  we  have  just  shown,  a  muscle  being  paralyzed,  the  eye  takes 
a  position  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  the  same  muscle,  unparalyzed, 
would  have  given  it.  The  retinal  image  is,  on  the  other  hand,  projected 
in  the  sense  opposite  to  the  pathological  position  of  the  eye.  The  false 
image,  therefore,  corresponds  in  every  way  to  the  physiological  action  of 
the  muscle. 

For  example,  the  superior  oblique  turns  the  eye  downward  and  outward , 
and  inclines  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  towards  the  nose . 
In  case  of  paralysis  of  this  muscle,  the  eye  is  deviated  upward  and  in¬ 
ward ,  and  its  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  toivards  the  temple .  The  conse¬ 
quent  false  image  is  inferior ,  temporal  (homonymous  diplopia),  and  inclined 
towards  the  nose . 

The  red  meridian ,  therefore,  of  the  ophthalmotrope  is  identical  with  the 
red  lines  by  which,  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  indicated  the  image  of 
the  paralytic  eye. 

In  fact,  these  lines  are  not  approximately  drawn,  as  has  been  the  case 
hitherto,  but  are  mathematically  correct. 

In  Fig.  25,  the  ophthalmotrope  represents  the  right  eye  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  superior  oblique  (cornea  directed  downward  and  outward; 
vertical  meridian  inclined  towards  the  nose). 

When  unscrewed  from  the  support  and  fix^Wfy'  its  opposite  end  (S),  it 
represents  the  left  eye  under  the  influence^^he  opposite  muscle,  the  in¬ 
ferior  oblique,  in  our  example. 

The  side  of  the  eye  (right  or  lefif^S^  the  axes  of  the  different  pairs 
of  muscles,  are  engraved  upon  th$*rmgs  of  the  instrument. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusionTwfferent  colors  have  been  given  to  the 
different  axes  of  the  eye. 

The  action  of  the  miiA  upon  the  eyeball  can  be  very  simply  repre¬ 
sented  in  still  another  A^mAer : 

Take  an  ordij  ^'Ou  bber  ball  (Fig.  26) ;  draw  upon  it  the  cornea,  the 
vertical  and  the  RQ^fcontal  meridian.  On  the  latter,  mark  the  axis  of  the 
oblique  muscfe©^),  39°  from  the  anterior  pole  (centre  of  the  cornea),  and 
^  ide  (R)  the  axis  of  the  vertical  recti,  63°  from  the  pole. 


Bmonstrate  the  action  of,  say,  the  superior  oblique ,  we  reason 


This  muscle  makes  all  points  of  the  cornea  describe  parts  of 
[el  circles  around  its  axis. 


P 


1  Compare  Fig.  15  with  Fig.  18,  and  Fig.  16  with  Fig.  20. 
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Let  us  now  take  a  compass  and  open  it  so  that  one  of  its  points  cor¬ 
responds  to  this  anterior  extremity  of  the  muscular  axis,  for  instance  0 , 
the  other  to  the  centre  of  the  cornea  (e).  Leaving  the  former  fitfed,  we 


Fig.  26. 


Scheme  of  the  right  eye. 


draw  with  the  other,  upon  the  ball,  the  circle  of  which  the  centre  of  the 
cornea  describes  a  part  (cO' ,  Fig.  26). 

If  we  desire  to  know  where  this  point  is  situated,  for  instance,  after  a 
rotation  of  40°,  we  have  only  to  trace,  from  the  axis  (0),  as^ne  (radius) 
forming  an  angle  of  40°  with  the  horizontal  meridian  fimpiv*  it  for  the 
superior ,  above  it  for  the  inferior  oblique). 

The  point  where  this  line  touches  the  circle  corresfSpn&s  to  the  centre  of 
the  cornea  after  the  given  rotation.  Thus  it  is  cl^a&ly  seen  how  much  the 
cornea  has  turned  in  the  lateral  as  well  as  in  Mi^yvtical  sense. 

As  to  the  direction  which  the  vertical  of  the  eye  takes  at  the 

same  time,  it  is  evidently  perpendicular  to  dius  00',  and  passes  through 
the  point  which  the  latter  has  indica^J  to  us  as  the  centre  of  the  cornea. 
This  line  is,  in  fact,  no  other  thainj©)  horizontal  meridian  of  the  eye  in¬ 
clined  by  the  muscular  action.  iSK^perpendicular  to  the  vertical  meridian. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  26  the  twoJWlJ^t  oblique  tracks  indicate  the  inclination  of 
the  vertical  meridian  prodtW®,  on  the  right  eye,  by  the  superior  oblique 
(O')  and  the  inferior  re^^>(12/),  after  a  rotation  of  40°  round  their  axes. 

On  projecting  uj  vertical  lines  from  the  points  O'  and  R'  to  the 
horizontal  m er i dmn^\0>/ h  and  R'h ),  we  obtain  the  amount  of  depression  of 
the  globe  produfc^Vby  the  muscles  in  question. 

The  permQdiculars  O'v  and  R'v ,  which  are  drawn  from  the  points  O' 
and  R'  vertical  meridian,  correspond  to  the  degree  of  abduction  (O'v), 

causec^^Dfche  oblique,  and  of  adduction  (R'v),  caused  by  the  rectus  muscle. 
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CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  MOTOR 
MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYE. 

What  we  have  said  in  the  foregoing  sections  concerning  the  symptoms 
of  paralysis  of  the  various  muscles  of  the  eye  should,  it  seems  to  us,  be 
sufficient  to  help  the  reader  to  pass  in  this  matter  a  pretty  good  examina¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  not  an  examination  of  this  kind  to  which  our  patients 
subject  us ;  they  do  not  come  with  the  label  of  a  muscular  paralysis,  ask¬ 
ing  us  what  were  its  symptoms ;  on  the  contrary,  they  present  to  us  the 
symptoms  from  which  we  are  to  deduce  the  paretic  or  paralyzed  muscle 
or  muscles. 

Before  going  farther,  we  therefore  wish  to  show  the  reader  the  method 
which  we  follow  customarily,  in  order  to  get  our  bearings  in  the  multitude 
of  complaints  to  which  a  muscular  paralysis  may  give  rise,  to  seize,  among 
them,  the  characteristic  symptoms,  and  to  reach  the  desired  diagnosis  most 
easily  and  in  the  surest  possible  way. 

When  a  paralysis  is  complete,  it  produces  a  deviation  and  a  limitation 
of  the  excursions  of  the  eye  of  such  kinds  that  the  simplest  examination 
suffices  for  the  discovery  of  the  muscle  or  muscles  which  are  out  of  use. 

But  paralyses  of  this  sort  are  not  very  common ;  far  more  frequently 
we  meet  with  paresis.  He  who  should  hope  to  recognize  such  at  the  first 
glance,  by  means  of  the  strabismus  which  they  ought  to  provoke,  would 
expose  himself  not  only  to  bitter  delusions,  but  also  to  the  gravest  misap¬ 
prehensions. 

We  shall  see  farther  on,  when  discussing  strabometry,  that  the  eyes 
sometimes  appear  to  diverge  or  converge  by  virtue  ofvthe  direction  of  their 
pupillary  axes,  while  their  visual  lines,  which  alo^Adetermine  the  direction 
of  the  gaze,  may  be  normally  directed,  or  be  d^^ted  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  pupils,  or  even  in  the  inverse  sense. 

Still  more  deceptive  are  the  differem^^ii  height  of  the  eyes.  If  one 
will  direct  his  attention  carefully  to  tM^Cmatter,  it  will  be  found  that  very 
often  one  eye  is  sensibly  higher  ihantAhe  other,  in  persons  who  enjoy  a 
perfect  field  of  binocular  fixatio^ry^Of  course  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  vicious  direction  of  the  lines  of  sight,  but  of  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  location  of  the  eyj^Jn  their  orbits,  an  irregularity  or  asymmetry 
which,  happily,  is  coi^V^&alanced  by  the  wonderful  action  of  the  motor 
apparatus.  ^  ^ 

Thus,  I  discov^^jJ  one  day  accidentally  in  one  of  my  friends,-  a  general 
officer,  that  oneJ^jhis  eyes  was  at  least  five  millimetres  higher  than  the  other. 
This  nulitariQi^ntleman  never  has  perceived,  however,  any  anomaly  in 
his  visi^uvapH  the  attentive  examination  which  he  permitted  me  to  make 
provedNdiat  both  his  eyes  were  emmetropic  and  enjoyed  normal  acuteness  of 
visimX  and  that  their  movements  harmonized  perfectly  in  every  direction, 
v  xWoreover,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  to  my  pupils  a  patient 
*ajfected  with  vertical  diplopia.  The  left  eye  was  visibly  lower  than  the 
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right.  Hence  one  might  well  presume  the  paresis  of  a  levator  muscle  of 
that  eye,  or  that  of  a  depressor  of  its  congener.  But  the  examination 
demonstrated  that  it  was  a  question,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  paresis  of  the 
superior  oblique, — that  is  to  say,  of  a  depressor  of  the  same  left  eye.  Though 
it  was  below  the  level  of  the  right  eye,  the  left  eye  was  unquestionably 
directed  towards  a  higher  point  than  that  towards  which  tended  the  line  of 
sight  of  the  other  eye. 

It  is  thus  evident  to  how  many  errors  we  should  expose  ourselves  in 
basing  upon  appearance  only  our  judgment  concerning  the  direction  of  the 
eyes.  In  fact,  the  subjective  symptoms  of  paresis  of  an  ocular  muscle  are 
much  more  significant  than  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  eyes. 

But  here,  again,  we  must  not  hope  that  the  patient  will  inform  us,  at 
the  outset,  of  the  diplopia  characteristic  of  the  paralysis  of  each  ocular 
muscle.  It  even  happens  that  a  patient  may  complain  of  double  sight, 
when  his  muscles  are  performing  their  functions  quite  normally.  In  such 
a  case  we  are  concerned  with  monocular  diplopia ,  which  may  have  various 
causes  entirely  independent  of  the  motor  apparatus. 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  who  are  victims  of  muscular  paralysis  are 
often  unaware  of  their  diplopia.  They  say  that  their  vision  is  dull ,  but  not 
that  it  is  double .  The  most  frequent  symptoms  of  muscular  paralysis  are 
rather  a  feeling  of  extreme  annoyance,  of  pain  in  the  head,  of  difficulty  in 
getting  about,  vertigo,  or  an  indefinite  malaise,  which  may  go  to  the  extent 
of  vomiting,  etc. 

Very  often,  also,  the  gait  of  such  patients  betrays  their  infirmity,  and 
he  who  follows  our  advice  to  observe  the  patient  at  a  distance  and  in  his 
entire  behavior  will  discover  a  multitude  of  most  precious  $igns  for  the 
diagnosis,  which  signs  will  escape  him  who  fixes  his  attaafwta,  from  the 
outset,  upon  the  eye  which  appears  to  him  to  be  affectecUNp 

Thus,  persons  afflicted  with  muscular  paralysis/*aSe  generally  distin¬ 
guishable  by  an  uncertain  gait  They  sometimes  25em  dazzled,  or  as  if 
they  were  afraid  of  jostling  against  objects  about  them.  They  rarely  walk 
with  the  head  straight,  and,  if  they  are  seafj^l m  front  of  us,  they  almost 
always  look  at  us  more  or  less  obliquely ;  Q|en,  too,  they  close  one  eye  in 
order  to  see  well,  and  only  then  seem  ej®j’ely  calm  and  satisfied. 

Insist,  then,  upon  the  patient  onepitf^  both  his  eyes,  and  get  him  to  go 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and^wirn  rapidly  towards  you.  Observe  if 
he  does  not  stagger  as  if  th#rv\Ose  for  liquor ;  if  one  side  of  the  body  is 
not  in  advance  of  the  other  ^4ie  walks ;  if  he  does  not  look  at  you  over 
one  shoulder ;  if  he  does^Q  tip  the  head  backward  or  forward,  or  turn  it 
towards  the  right  left.  Such  are  the  symptoms  which  not  only 

cause  you  to  susn^rehe  presence  of  a  muscular  paresis,  but  often  even  put 
you  in  the  way  oryjlnding  the  muscle  affected. 

The  patmi^Njffio  turns  his  face  towards  the  left ,  in  order  to  look  at  you, 


t,  Manual  of  the  Examination  of  the  Eyes,  Philadelphia,  1879,  p.  21. 
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is  probably  affected  in  his  left  external  or  his  right  internal  rectus ;  while 
one  of  the  opposite  muscles  would  be  likely  to  be  defective  in  the  case  of 
him  who  looks  at  you  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  right. — A  head 
inclined  backward  (nose  in  the  air)  gives  rise  to  the  presumption  of  a  paresis 
of  a  levator ;  a  bowed  head  (forehead  most  advanced)  is  likely  to  indicate 
a  paresis  of  a  depressor. — A  head  leaning  to  one  shoulder  ought  to  awaken 
the  suspicion  of  paralysis  of  one  of  the  muscles  which  turn  the  eye  around 
the  antero-posterior  axis, — in  other  words,  incline  the  vertical  meridian . 

After  having  thus  informed  yourself  as  to  the  position  of  the  body  and 
head,  and  what  seems  to  help  the  patient’s  vision  most,  then  do  the  oppo¬ 
site.  Place  the  patient  in  front  of  you,  his  head  quite  straight,  and  make 
him  open  both  his  eyes.  Without  attaching  too  much  importance  to  an 
apparent  deviation  under  such  circumstauces,  it  is  nevertheless  permissible 
to  take  cognizance  of  it.  But  a  truly  pathological  deviation  will  be  mani¬ 
fest  only  when,  making  him  fix  some  object,  we  cover  and  uncover  the  eyes 
alternately .  Thus  it  is  that  we  may  assure  ourselves  whether  both  eyes  are 
simultaneously  directed  towards  the  same  point,  or  whether,  when  excluded 
from  vision,  they  deviate,  and  in  which  sense. 

Remark  especially  if  the  deviation  is  the  same  for  both  eyes ,  or  if  it  is 
more  pronounced  in  one  than  in  the  other .  This  phenomenon  is,  as  w^e  have 
previously  shown,  pathognomonic  of  a  muscular  paralysis,  and  indicates, 
at  the  same  time,  which  eye  is  affected.  The  paralyzed  eye  is  that  which 
deviates  less . 

As  fixation-object  the  index  finger,  held  in  the  median  line  before  the 
patient,  is  customarily  chosen.  This  simple  method  is  not  altogether  bad, 
but  it  could  be  better.  The  finger,  held  near  the  patpa’s  nose,  obliges  him 
to  converge.  Now,  if  he  is  the  victim  of  conver^^strabismus,  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  we  force  him  to  give  to  his  eyes  for  us,  at  least  in  part, 

his  real  infirmity,  which  would  become  mw3w  more  apparent  if  he  were 
looking  at  a  distant  object,  because  such  dS&mt  vision  calls  for  parallelism 
of  the  visual  lines. 

Hence  we  advise  that  the  distaii^  of  the  fixation-object  be  varied  ;  that 
it  be  at  first  a  near  object,  then  Qlistant  object. — But  what  is  especially 
important  is  that  the  directu  the  object  fixed  be  varied.  The  finger 
should  be  moved  to  the  lefyw)the  right,  up,  down,  or,  again,  the  direction 
of  the  patient’s  gaze  is  ^§e  varied,  as  we  shall  see,  by  changing  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  head,  O 

This  summarv  inspection  having  been  carefully  made,  have  recourse  to 
a  symptom  wlmSOis  much  more  important  and  much  more  apt  to  fix  the 
diagnosis, is  to  say,  to  the  diplopia .  It  will  never  be  lacking,  pro¬ 
vided  da^yinocular  vision  has  existed  before  the  malady,  and  that  one 
knows  Im^  to  provoke  it. 

wSSAprder  to  produce  diplopia,  we  use  as  fixation-object  a  candle  flame 
Mium  stands  out  boldly  upon  a  dark  background.  We  place  it  at  a  distance 
i ybr  at  least  two  metres,  in  order  that  the  separation  of  the  two  images^  may 
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be  notable  enough  for  a  deviation  of  even  a  few  degrees.  We  cover  one  of 
the  patient’s  eyes — generally  the  one  which  has  the  better  visual  acuity — 
with  a  colored  glass.  It  is  best  to  choose  a  red  glass  of  not  too  deep  a 
shade.  This  changes  the  color  of  the  flame  sufficiently  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  seen  by  the  other  eye,  but  does  not  deprive  it  of  so  much  lumi¬ 
nous  intensity  that  the  patient  may  fail  to  perceive  it. 

Then  the  patient  opens  both  eyes  and  holds  his  head  erect  and  motion¬ 
less,  and  we  ask  him  if  he  sees  one  light  or  two  lights?  If  he  admits  only 
one,  we  ask  him  the  color  of  it,  and  we  cover,  for  an  instant,  the  eye  with 
which  he  sees  it,  in  order  to  attract  his  attention  to  the  image  received 
by  the  other  eye.  In  this  way,  one  generally  succeeds  readily  enough  in 
rendering  the  diplopia  manifest.  If  not,  the  direction  of  the  gaze  is  to  be 
varied,  for  it  might  happen  that  the  defect  in  motility  would  be  weak  enough 
not  to  interfere  with  binocular  vision  while  the  patient  is  looking  straight 
ahead,  but  only  for  certain  directions  of  the  eyes.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
diplopia  manifests  itself  especially  in  the  direction  towards  which  the 
enfeebled  muscle  turns  the  eye. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed  that  pathological  convergence 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  when  the  gaze  is  downward ,  while  divergent 
strabismus  is  especially  shown  when  the  patient  looks  upward .  This  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  in  order  to  observe 
near  objects,  which  necessitates  an  effort  of  convergence,  that  we  look  down¬ 
ward  ;  while  we  direct  the  gaze  upward  to  look  at  infinite  distance,  to  relax 
our  adductor  muscles  and  abandon  the  eyes  to  the  abductors. 

In  order  to  change  the  direction  of  the  gaze,  it  is  customary  to  displace 
the  fixation-object.  A  simpler  and  better  method  is  to  leawe  the  flame 
where  it  is,  and  to  change  the  direction  of  the  patient’s  head^W^ us,  in  order 
to  make  him  look  upward,  we  direct  his  face  downward  j(^porder  to  make 
him  look  downward,  we  direct  his  face  upward ;  in  or$pV)  make  him  look 
towards  the  right  or  the  left,  we  turn  his  face  to^^  left  or  to  the  right, 
and  the  same  for  intermediate  directions.  In  thkjQay,  not  only  do  we  avoid 
promenades  with  the  lighted  candle,  not  we  always  control  the 

position  of  the  patient’s  head,  but  we  do  a^tay  with  a  cause  of  error  which 
has  led  more  than  one  master  astray.  ^ 

It  happens,  indeed,  at  times,  th&cMhe  patient,  instead  of  seeing  the 
images  separated  horizontally  illy,  declares  that  one  of  them  comes 

towards  him.  He  then  loses  ^WMiotion  as  to  the  relative  distance  of  the 
two  images.  This  fact  is  c^aple  of  easy  explanation,  as  follows : 

Let  Fig.  27,  ABCVgfae  our  consultation- room,  P  the  patient’s  head, 
F  the  candle  flame,  pl^yfei  against  the  wall  opposite  him. 

If  he  has  parjffomb  of  the  left  external  rectus ,  he  will  see  this  flame  at  F 
with  his  right  e^^&nd  a  second  flame  at  Ff  with  the  left  eye. 

If  now  w^Varry  the  flame  from  F  to  #,  the  separation  of  the  two  flames 
increases^JiQ)  the  patient  ought  to  see  one  flame  at  $  and  the  other  at  Q' , 
as  if  it  behind  the  wall  AB  of  the  room.  It  is  true  that  the  image  of 


c$> 

naturally  colored  light),  ^  will  answer,  “  It  is  nearer”  (lie  referring  to 
himself).  ~ 

Even  if  we  suc^gj1  in  rendering  our  question  comprehensible  to  the 
patient,  it  is  som^fi^es  very  difficult  to  establish  whether  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ©iges  is  increased  or  diminished,  inasmuch  as  the  patient  is 
often  decqK^Sy  in  such  a  case,  and  even  declares  that  the  two  images  are 
nearer  eaS^ther,  when  they  notoriously  are  farther  apart. 

TtaXsame  thing  occurs  for  the  vertical  diplopia  when  the  object  of 
fixatmn  is  raised  or  lowered. 


e> 


K> 


et  us,  for  instance,  turn  Fig.  27  ninety  degrees  to  the  left.  Then  AB 


ti 

es 
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will  represent  the  floor  and  CD  the  ceiling  of  the  consultation-room.  In¬ 
stead  of  supposing  that  one  of  the  flames  is  lowered  into  the  cellar  at  the 
patient,  subject  to  paralysis  of  a  depressor,  supposes  that  it  is  advanced 
towards  him,  on  the  floor,  to 

We  put  an  end  to  all  these  embarrassments  in  changing  the  direction  of 
the  gaze  by  altering  that  of  the  patient’s  head .  In  order  to  cause  him  to  look 
towards  the  left,  we  turn  his  head  (that  is  to  say,  his  face)  towards  the 
right.  To  make  him  look  to  the  right,  we  direct  the  face  towards  the  left. 
To  turn  his  gaze  upward,  we  incline  the  face  downward,  and  to  lower  the 
gaze,  we  direct  the  face  upward.  In  this  way,  the  plane  of  projection  of 
the  double  images  always  remains  the  same.  It  is  the  wall  on  the  surface 
of  which  is  placed  the  flame. 

Diplopia  having  been  obtained,  we  first  take  into  account  in  what  sense 
it  is  produced,  whether  in  the  horizontal,  the  vertical,  or  in  both  directions 
at  once ;  if  it  be  homonymous  or  crossed,  vertical  or  intermediate.1 

After  having  informed  ourselves  concerning  the  diplopia,  while  the 
patient  is  looking  straight  ahead,  we  change  the  direction  of  the  gaze  (by 
means  of  movements  of  the  head),  asking  him  if  the  two  images  separate 
or  if  they  approach  each  other. 

We  thus  find,  at  once,  not  only  which  is  the  affected  eye,  but  also  the 
direction  of  the  action  of  the  implicated  muscle, — indeed,  even  the  muscle 
itself,  when  it  is  a  question  of  one  of  the  lateral  recti. 

In  fact,  the  affected  eye  is  that  in  the  direction  of  the  image  of  which  the 
diplopia  increase s,  and  the  paretic  muscle  is  that  which  turns  the  eye  in  the 
sense  of  the  false  image . 

Example : 

The  left  eye  being  covered  with  a  red  glass,  the  patient  apM*nces  homony¬ 
mous  diplopia ;  the  left  eye’s  image  is  to  the  left,  that  ofVt^Pright  eye  to  the 
right.  We  direct  the  patient’s  gaze  towards  the  lef^^  turning  his  head 
towards  the  right.  If  the  double  images  get  fartj^^apart,  it  is  the  left  eye 
which  is  the  affected  one,  because  it  is  in  the  of  its  image  that  the 

diplopia  increases,  and  it  is  its  external  rectos  wmcli  is  affected,  for  it  is  that 
muscle  which  directs  the  eye  towards  10*  false  image, — that  is  to  say, 
towards  the  left. 

If  there  be  crossed  diplopia,  thawed)  image  belonging  to  the  left  eye  is 
at  the  right ,  that  belonging  to  eye  is  at  the  left .  If  then  the  di- 

plopia  increases  when  the  g^fte^^uirected  towards  the  left ,  it  is  the  right  eye 

1  It  is  to  be  noticed  tha^  tj^jwtient  sometimes  speaks  of  a  certain  difference  in  the  level 
of  the  double  images  as  ace^^mnying  a  horizontal  diplopia.  This  is  often  due  to  an  un¬ 
conscious  inclination  ofArfiLiead,  or  to  the  fact  that  an  eye  which  is  subject  to  a  very  pro¬ 
nounced  convergei^^^bismus  usually  deviates  slightly  upward,  while  high  degrees  of 
divergence  are  rejfc^Jfcombined  with  a  certain  lowering  of  the  eye.  One  can  then  bring 
the  two  images  to^cK^o  the  same  level  by  rectifying  the  position  of  the  patient’s  head. 

There  to  suspect  a  complication  with  the  paresis  of  a  muscle  acting  ver¬ 

tically  o^y  wen  the  difference  in  height  does  not  admit  of  so  simple  correction,  and 
especialb^^hen  it  is  more  marked  than  the  horizontal  diplopia. 
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which  is  the  affected  one,  inasmuch  as,  this  time,  it  is  its  image  which  is 
at  the  left.  Moreover,  we  shall  know  that  we  are  concerned  with  paresis 
of  the  internal  rectus ,  because  it  is  that  muscle  which  turns  the  right  eye 
towards  the  left. 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  a  vertical  diplopia :  the  two  images  are 
superposed .  This  case  is  a  rather  complicated  one,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no 
less  than  eight  muscles  whose  paralysis  may  provoke  this  phenomenon. 
But  with  the  aid  of  our  law  we  easily  regain  our  bearings. 

The  left  eye  being  still  covered  by  the  red  glass,  we  ask  the  patient 
whether  the  red  flame  is  above  or  below  the  other. 

Suppose  the  patient  answers  that  it  is  below.  If  now,  in  lowering  the 
gaze,  the  images  separate  still  farther,  we  shall  know  that  it  is  a  question 
of  the  paralysis  of  a  depressor  of  the  left  eye.  If  they  approach  each 
other,  it  is  one  of  the  levators  of  the  right  eye  which  is  paretic.  Indeed, 
if,  on  the  contrary,  we  make  the  patient  look  upward  in  order  to  see  the 
fixation-object,  the  diplopia  is  increased.  It  increases  in  the  direction  of 
the  higher  image, — that  is  to  say,  that  of  the  right  eye. 

But  suppose  we  are  concerned  with  paresis  of  a  depressor  of  the  left  eye. 
It  remains  for  us  to  determine  whether  it  be  the  inferior  rectus  or  the 
superior  oblique  which  is  paretic. 

We  bear  in  mind  that  the  former  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  adductor ,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  its  paralysis  must  bring  about,  besides  the  raising  of 
the  eye,  a  divergent  strabismus  with  crossed  diplopia ,  while  paralysis  of  the 
superior  oblique  has  convergence  and  homonymous  diplopia  as  its  accompa¬ 
niments. 

We  therefore  ask  the  patient  if  the  two  flames  tli^t  he  sees  are  exactly 
in  the  same  vertical,  or  if  one  of  them  is  a  little  right  or  left  of  the 

other.  If  he  answers  this  question  clearly,  ouruMgnosis  is  complete.  But 
very  often  this  horizontal  deviation  is  not  marked,  or  the  patient  is 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  it;  his  answers  undecided  and  ill  adapted  to 
inform  us  concerning  the  exact  posit ioB^Dthe  deviated  eye. 

We  might  then  think  of  havingV^ourse  to  a  third  rotation  that  an 
eye  whose  depressor  is  paralyzed  jpoergoes,  the  rotation  around  the  antero¬ 
posterior  axis,  the  inclination  oiyttie  vertical  meridian ,  which  is  nasal  for  the 
rectus  muscle,  temporal  for  t l^wolique.  But  if  the  patient  be  not  aware  of 
the  horizontal  separatiqtoAjap  tne  two  images  he  will  habitually  recognize 
still  less  the  obliquhy  ^fvbne  of  them. 

Hence  one  wou^l^be  much  embarrassed  to  make  a  diagnosis  in  such 
a  case,  if  thereiS^re  not  some  means  for  rendering  the  character  of  the 
diplopia  mor^M^ar  and  apparent.  This  means  consists  again  in  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  t&CHjrection  of  the  gaze. 

Dir^Jfe  he  patient’s  face  to  the  left,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  turn  his  eyes 
toivanqs  the  right  in  order  to  see  the  object.  If,  in  this  case,  the  difference 
\ftt  of  the  double  images  diminishes ,  while  a  certain  degree  of  crossed 
lopia ,  and,  especially,  an  inclination  of  the  lower  image  towards  the 
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temple ,  is  manifested ,  we  have  to  do  with  paresis  of  the  inferior  rectus . 
(See  page  25.) — The  inverse  will  occur,  when  the  gaze  is  towards  the 
left,  the  direction  of  the  face  towards  the  right  in  our  example. 

On  the  contrary,  increase  of  the  vertical  separation ,  when  the  eyes  are 
directed  to  the  right  (in  our  example),  diminution  of  the  difference  in  height , 
when  the  gaze  is  to  the  left ,  with  apparition  of  increasing  nasal  obliquity , 
characterize  paresis  of  the  superior  oblique. 

There  is  a  very  easy  means  of  recalling  instantaneously  the  variation 
which  the  diplopia  caused  by  paralysis  of  a  depressor  or  levator  undergoes 
in  the  different  directions  of  the  gaze.  One  needs  only  to  remember  the . 
direction  of  the  muscles ,  and  to  say  that  the  more  the  gaze  (the  axis  of  the 
eye)  approaches  this  direction ,  the  more  the  action  of  the  muscle  in  the  ver¬ 
tical  (lowering  or  raising)  becomes  manifest ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  the  eye  deviates  from  the  direction  of  the  muscle ,  the  more  the  latter 
becomes  a  rotator  around  the  antero-posterior  axis,  the  more  the  inclination 
of  the  meridian  becomes  manifest . 

The  recti  muscles  (superior  and  inferior)  are  directed  towards  the  temple. 
Consequently  an  increase  in  the  vertical  diplopia ,  when  the  patient  looks 
towards  the  temple  of  the  affected  side,  indicates  the  paralysis  of  a  rectus 
muscle.  In  order  to  make  the  diagnosis  still  more  certain,  the  patient  will 
be  required  to  look  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  obliquity  of  one  of  the 
images  will  be  manifested,  at  the  same  time  that  the  difference  in  height 
will  diminish. 

The  oblique  muscles  may  be  considered  as  being  directed  towards  the 
nose.  Hence,  if  the  vertical  diplopia  is  increased  when  the  patient  directs 
the  paralyzed  eye  towards  the  nose ,  it  is  one  of  the  oblique  ^Auscles  which 
is  affected. — Inversely,  the  double  images  come  closer  to  eat*Ko9ier,  and  the 
obliquity  of  one  of  them  increases ,  when  the  gaze  is  tow/ds  the  temple  of 
the  affected  side.  JO 

The  patient’s  appreciation  of  the  obliquity  ofXpe  of  these  images  may 
sometimes  give  rise  to  an  error.  On  lookiiMp&Jhe  left,  he  will,  perhaps, 
be  clearly  aware  of  their  mutual  approacl^arad^of  the  obliquity  of  one  of 
them.  We  are  then  much  gratified  to  st^  the  perfect  concordance  of  the 
ascertained  symptoms  with  what  we  hg^p  foreseen  ;  but,  when  we  say  to  the 


patient,  “  Of  course  the  lower  flar^e^eans  towards  the  right?”  “Not  at 
all,”  he  objects ;  “  the  lower  perfectly  upright ;  it  is  the  upper  one, 

which  leans  towards  the  lgf(?^-Now,  the  upper  image  belongs  to  the 
right  eye,  which,  up  to  thfl^tjlne,  we  have  regarded  as  healthy.  Have  we 
deceived  ourselves  as  eye,  or  is  there  some  complication  on  the  part 

of  the  right  eye, — so^^paresis,  some  contraction  ?  No ;  the  appreciation 
of  the  inclinatimjMOl  line  depends  on  what  one  regards  as  the  vertical ; 
in  our  exampl^  the  two  flames  lean  towards  each  other.  If  the  patient 
bases  his  obs^Wation  upon  that  which  belongs  to  the  right  eye,  in  order  to 
appreci^b^Qiennclination  of  the  other,  he  will  say,  as  we  had  hoped,  that 
the  lm^g^ flame  leans  towards  the  right.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  takes  as 
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standard  the  lower  light,  it  is  the  other  one  which  is  not  upright,  but  whose 
upper  extremity  leans  towards  the  left. 

It  is  as  if,  in  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  left  abductor,  this  eye  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  red  glass,  we  ask  him,  “  The  red  flame  is  to  the  left,  the  yellow 
to  the  right,  isn’t  it?”  and  he  answers,  “No,  the  yellow  is  in  the  middle 
and  the  red  is  to  the  left ;”  or,  again,  “  The  red  is  in  the  middle  and  the 
yellow  to  the  right.”  It  is  simply  a  question  of  personal  appreciation. 

The  examples  cited  will  suffice  to  enable  the  reader  to  apply  efficaciously 
the  theories  brought  out  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  to  succeed,  even 
with  patients  of  defective  intelligence,  in  reaching  a  precise  diagnosis  of 
every  muscular  paresis  or  paralysis. 

The  attentive  clinician  will  find  then,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  that  the 
so-called  complicated,  obscure  cases  that  do  not  fall  in  with  the  laws  of 
physiology  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  For  our  part,  we  have  never  yet 
met  an  “  obscure”  case  in  which  some  lack  of  attention  on  our  part  or  on 
that  of  the  patient  was  not  infinitely  more  probable  than  any  defect  in  the 
laws  of  physiology,  whence  those  of  pathology  are  necessarily  and  logically 
derived. 

STRABOMETRY. 


as 


In  order  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  a  case  of  strabismus,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  degree  of  it ;  to  add  to  its  qualitative,  so  to  say, 
its  quantitative  analysis. 

Strabometry  is  the  name  we  give  to  this  detailed  analysis  of  an  ocular 
deviation.  It  comprises  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  the  deviation 
— that  is  to  say,  of  the  angle  of  strabismus — and  the  examination  of  the 
monocular  and  binocular  excursions,  of  the  monocular , fields  of  fixation, 
well  as  of  the  binocular  field,  of  fixation.  ^ 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  ANGL^W  STRABISMUS. 

We  have  given  to  the  angle  of  stra-^smus  the  following  definition  : 
the  angle  of  the  strabismus  is  the  angl<fcbm$riscd  between  the  direction  which 
the  line  of  sight  of  an  eye  has  and  tftyt/imich  it  ought  to  have } 

The  simplest  method  for  solQ^ig  this  problem  objectively  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 2 

The  deviated  eye  is  pitted  kt  the  centre  of  a  semicircle,  movable  about 
its  summit,  which  sumrb^is  at  the  same  time  the  zero-point  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  which  goes,  or^TijWr  side,  to  90°.  Our  perimeter  is  well  adapted  to 
this  use;  its  arc  (PfrP,  Fig.  28)  is  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  deviation 
of  the  eye,  honwjStal  for  lateral  strabismus,  vertical  for  vertical  strabis¬ 
mus,  obliqurf^for  intermediate  strabismus,  unless  one  prefers  to  divide 
the  latt^K^h  of  squint  into  two  components,  the  one  horizontal  and  the 
other 
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t  is  based  upon  a  principle  pointed  out  by  M.  Javal. 
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Fig.  28. 
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The  patient  is.  made  to  fix  the  point  0  (Fig.  28)  situated  in  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  radius  of  the  arc,  which  passes  through  its  summit  o. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  error 
which  might  result  from  con¬ 
vergence,  we  select,  for  an 
object  of  fixation,  one  as  far 
distant  as  possible,  at  least 
five  metres  away. 

The  sound  eye  (D)  alone 
will  be  directed  towards  the 
object.  If  the  affected  eye 
(6r)  were  equally  so,  its  line 
of  sight  would  necessarily 
pass  through  the  point  o  of 
the  arc.  Hence  GoO  is  the 
direction  which  the  eye  ought 
to  have.  But  as  it  is,  in 
reality,  deviated,  its  line  of 
sight  passes  through  some 
other  point  of  the  arc.  The 
corresponding  division  x  will 
give  us  the  angle  of  the  stra¬ 
bismus,  oGx.  How  is  this 
point  x  to  be  determined  ? 

If  the  line  of  sight  passed 
through  a  known  and  visible 
point  of  the  globe,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  objectively ,  its  direction. 

But  such  is  not  the  case ;  we 
can  only  presume  that  it  does 
not  pass  far  from  the  centre 
of  the  pupil. 

Hence,  for  an  approxi¬ 
mate  appreciation,  we  simply 
seek  the  point  of  the  peri¬ 
metric  arc  towards  which  ig  ^fffected  the  ray  of  the  cornea  which  passes 
through  the  pupillary  cental 

For  that  purpose,  w^move,  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  arc,  a  small 
lighted  candle,  F  2o),  whose  movement  we  follow  with  one  of  our 

eyes,  d  (the  othe^V^bag  closed),  in  such  a  way  that  our  eye  and  the  flame 
are  always  on^h^  same  radius  of  the  perimeter.  The  point  of  the  arc 
where  the  cradle  must  be  placed,  in  order  that  its  reflex  shall  appear 
just  at^th^jefitre  of  the  pupil  of  the  observed  eye,  is  then  that  towards 
radius  of  the  cornea  which  passes  through  the  pupillary  centre  is 

Carl  F.  Shepard  Wsmorial  Library 
Illinois  cf  Optometry 

3241  S.  Arkh^cn  Ave. 

Chicago,  HI.  60616  1*4^5 


Objeq 


point;  | 
tow&r 

ff^c 


strabometrv. — PoP,  perimeter  arc;  o,  its  zero- 
fleet  of  fixation ;  (?,  the  patient’s  eye  deviated 
\  d ,  the  observer’s  eye. 


which 
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directed.  For  simplicity’s  sake,  we  will  call  this  the  pupillary  axis,  and 
the  degree  on  the  arc  designates  what  I  call  the  apparent  strabismus .l 

One  may  be  content  with  the  degree  of  the  apparent  strabismus  when 
it  is  not  a  question  of  great  precision,  or  in  the  case  of  amaurosis  of  the 
deviated  eye,  for  when  there  is  no  vision  there  is  no  visual  line. 

But  when  one  wishes  to  know  the  real  strabismus ,  the  degree  of  the 
deviation  of  the  visual  line,  then  it  is  necessary  also  to  determine  the  angle 
separating  the  pupillary  axis  from  the  visual  line.  I  have  given  to  this 
angle  the  sign  x  and  the  name  Kappa.2 


Fig.  29. 


The  angle  Kappa  may  be  determined,  with  sufficient  precision  for  prac¬ 
tice,  in  the  following  way :  The  affected  eye  being  placed  at  the  centre  of 
the  perimeter,  we  cover  the  sound  eye,  and  hav^ffi^atient  fix  the  flame 
at  the  summit  of  the  arc.  In  this  case  the  visual  line  is  necessarily  di¬ 
rected  towards  this  zero-point,  0  (Fig.  29).^^  the  visual  line  coincided 
with  the  pupillary  axis,  the  reflex  of  the^^ae  would  appear  to  be  at  the 
centre  of  the  pupil,  when  we  look  at  observed  eye  from  the  summit  of 
the  arc.  This  may  occur,  but  it  is  RQ^/tne  rule  ;  in  general,  the  pupillary 
axis  passes  to  the  outside  or  to  theX^side  of  the  visual  line. 

To  find  at  once  the  directmnNand  the  degree  of  the  angle  Kappa,  we 
leave  the  flame  immobile  qj^Sfe  zero-point,  and  we  move  our  eye  along 
the  arc  until  we  have  *tne  point  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  view  the 

observed  eye  in  orderwht  the  reflex  of  the  flame  may  appear  at  the 
centre  of  the  pupil^JTne  corresponding  degree  on  the  arc  then  represents 
tioice  the  angle*  Bjtppa. 


0 

vTo 


1  It  ha&  k£(^Sought  to  base  such  researches  upon  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  But,  aside 
from  thalsm^fenat  the  centre  of  the  cornea  is  more  difficult  to  find  than  that  of  the  pupil, 
it  is  in  n<NJ^se  the  cornea,  but  the  pupil,  which  determines,  for  the  observer,  the  direction 
of  thesftize  of  an  eye,  and,  consequently,  the  apparent  strabismus. 

adolt,  Traite  complet  d’Ophthalmologie,  par  De  Wecker  et  Landolt,  iii.,  p.  815, 
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The  explanation  of  this  is  very  simple :  Let  fO  (Fig.  29)  be  the  visual 
line  of  the  eye,  XP  the  pupillary  axis.  OXP  will  be  the  angle  Kappa. 
If  the  flame  remain  at  0 ,  I  am  obliged  to  move  my  eye  to  P'  in  order  to 
see,  at  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  its  reflex  formed  by  the  portion  C  of  the 
cornea.  Now,  the  angle  OCP'  represents  the  sum  of  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  OOP  and  the  angle  of  reflection  PCP which  are  equal.  The  angle 
of  incidence  OCP,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  angle  Kappa,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  double  of  the  angle  Kappa. 

It  might  seem  that  it  would  be  simpler  to  have  the  patient  fix  the  zero- 
point  of  the  arc,  and  to  carry  the  candle  along  the  arc,  in  order  to  find,  at 
P,  directly,  the  angle  Kappa.  But  this  angle  is  usually  so  small  that  we 
are  glad  to  possess,  for  its  rapid  determination,  a  method  which  gives  a 
precision  double  that  of  this  direct  method. 

Usually  the  pupillary  axis  passes  without — that  is  to  say,  at  the  temporal 
side  0f — the  visual  line  {positive  angle  Kappa,  +*).  This  condition  pro¬ 
duces  for  the  spectator  (who  has  for  his  guide  only  the  pupils  which  he 
sees,  and  not  the  visual  lines  which  he  does  not  see)  the  appearance  of  a 
divergent  strabismusf  even  when  the  eyes  of  the  person  observed  are  nor¬ 
mally  directed.  Thus,  in  case  of  positive  angle  Kappa,  a  real  divergence 
appears  exaggerated,  while  a  convergent  strabismus  is  apparently  dimin¬ 
ished — indeed,  often  entirely  concealed. 

To  find  the  real  angle  of  strabismus  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  subtract 
the  positive  angle  Kappa  from  the  apparent  divergent  strabismus,  and  to  add 
it  to  the  apparent  convergent  strabismus. 

The  angle  Kappa  takes  the  negative  sign  ( — %)  when  the  pupillary  axis 
passes  to  the  inside — to  the  nasal  side — of  the  visual  line.  Tn  this  case 
there  is  an  apparent  convergence  during  the  normal  direc^rbqf  the  gaze. 
Hence  the  negative  angle  Kappa  ought  to  be  added  tqrate  angle  of  the 
apparent  divergent  strabismus,  inasmuch  as  the  lines  ^rf^&ight  diverge  even 
when  the  eyes  have  the  appearance  of  being  parajlfl^r  It  ought  to  be  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  angle  of  the  apparent  cori'yer^e^i^^bismus,  which  it  causes 
to  appear  unduly  great. 

SUBJECTIVE  STRA©METRY. 

The  diplopia  which  we  have  one  of  the  principal  symptoms 

of  paralytic  strabismus  permits  i»S^determine  the  angle  of  strabismus 
much  more  easily  and  exactly  tm^Joy  the  preceding  method. 

The  plan  of  subjective  dfrabemetry  that  we  have  pointed  out 1  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  distanp^rbetween  the  double  images  is  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  strabismus . 

We  need  only  rai^to  Fig.  2,  in  which  0  is  the  fixation-object,  £  the 
point  towards  the  deviated  eye  is  directed,  and  Omi 2  the  angle  of 

strabismus.  * 


a 


1  LandS^^^Atfnales  d’oculistique,  Juillet,  1875. 
Ophthalmology,  iy.,  September,  1875. 


See  also  Hirschberg,  in  Archives  of 
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In  order  to  find  the  point  0'  where  the  deviated  eye  supposes  the  object 
0  to  be,  we  have  been  obliged  to  bring  this  eye  back  to  its  normal  direction, 
to  make  it  execute  a  rotation  equal  to  its  angle  of  strabismus  in  the  inverse 
sense.  Hence  the  angle  OmO'  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  deviation  Omtt  ;  the 
distance  separating  the  two  images,  0 ,  seen  by  the  healthy  eye,  and  O',  seen 
by  the  affected  eye,  is,  therefore,  the  tangent  as  well  of  the  angle  OmO '  as 
of  the  angle  of  strabismus. 

It  suffices  to  measure  this  distance  as  well  as  that  which  separates 
the  eye  from  the  object  of  fixation,  to  obtain  the  angle  of  deviation, — in 
other  words,  the  angle  of  strabismus, — by  means  of  a  simple  trigonometric 
formula. 

To  avoid  any  calculation,  we  have  divided  into  tangents  of  multiples 
of  5°  one  of  the  walls  of  our  consul tation^room.  This  division  is,  of 
course,  applicable  to  only  one  radius, — that  is  to  say,  to  a  given  distance. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  person  examined  shall  always  occupy 
the  same  position  relatively  to  the  wall.  For  that  purpose,  we  have 
marked,  by  four  nails  driven  into  the  floor,  the  location  of  the  chair 
occupied  by  the  patient.  On  the  wall  opposite  to  him,  on  a  level  with  his 
eyes,  is  the  zero-point  of  our  division,  which  goes  from  there  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  upward  and  downward,  and  in  two  intermediate  directions. 
The  patient  is,  so  to  say,  within  a  sphere  whose  centre  coincides  with  his 
eyes,  while  the  points  where  the  radii,  going  thence,  reach  the  wall,  are 
designated  by  figures. 

If  we  place,  on  the  wall,  a  candle  flame  at  the  zero-point  of  the  divi¬ 
sion,  the  patient  needs  only  to  point  out  the  place  at  which  he  sees  the 
second  image,  and  we  read  there  directly  the  angle  of  his  strabismus.  We 
may  similarly  appreciate  the  increase  and  the  diitfhmtion  of  this  angle  in 
the  different  directions  of  the  gaze. 

For  a  distance  of  three  metres,  the  tangenteQscnat  is  to  say,  the  divisions 
of  the  wall — are  the  following  :  v 

Starting  from  the  zero-point, 


5°  =  26  cm. 
10°  =  53  cm. 
15°  =  80  cm. 


The  upper  part  of 
convenient,  however,^ 


'9  cm. 
140  cm. 
=  173  cm. 


35°  =  210  cm. 
40°  =  251  cm. 
45°  =  300  cm. 


tical  meridian  bears  the  same  division, 
bntinue  it  further,  and  to  mark 


It  is 


58  cm. 


55°  =■  428  cm. 


The  Jow^qiart  is  divided  in  the  same  way  as  far  as  to  the  floor. 
Tl^j&iter  will  be  found  eleven  centimetres  below  the  number  20°  of 
the  chvmon. 

^$qpm  this  point  (120  cm.  from  the  zero-point)  the  degrees  of  the 
^iwision  present  the  following  distances : 
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25°  =  43  cm. 
30°  =  92  cm. 
35°  =  129  cm. 


40°  =  157  cm. 
45°  ==  180  cm. 
50°  =  200  cm. 


55°  =  216  cm. 
60°  =  231  cm. 


For  a  radius  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-jive  centimetres  (tlie  distance 


from  the  patient  to  the  wall)  the  divisions  of  the  horizontal  meridian  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  following  numbers  : 

Starting  from  the  zero-point, 


20°  =  82  cm. 
25°  =  105  cm. 
30°  =  130  cm. 


5°  =  19.6  cm. 
10°  =  39.6  cm. 
15°  =  60  cm. 


35°  =  158  cm. 
40°  =  189  cm. 
45°  =  225  cm. 


For  the  ascending  part  of  the  vertical  meridian, 


50°  =  274  cm. 


55°  =  321  cm. 


The  descending  part  touches  the  floor  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  cen¬ 
timetres, — that  is  to  say,  between  25°  and  30°. 

From  this  point  (120  cm.  from  the  zero-point)  the  different  degrees 
correspond  to  the  following  lengths : 


30°  =  18  cm. 
35°  =--=  54  cm. 


45°  =  105  cm. 
50°  =  124  cm. 


55°  =  141  cm. 
60°  =  156  cm. 


A  prismatic  glass  deflects  towards  its  base 
the  luminous  rays  which  traverse  it,  in  such 


Fig.  30. 
O 


a  way  that,  to  an  eye  looking  through  it, 
objects  appear  displaced  towards  the  summit 
of  the  prism. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  30,  the  ray  OP,  which 
comes  from  the  luminous  point  0,  instead  of 
continuing  its  course  in  a  straight  Hi 
wards  o,  is,  by  the  prism  BAB,  de 


towards  /, — that  is  to  sav,  towards  the  bas 
BB  of  the  prism,— as  if  it  came  fronxJd 


point  fSO 

Thus  oPf  is  the  angle  of  of 

the  prism.  This  angle  is  equaUjxfehe  angle 
OPli,  since  Po  is  the  prolongation  of  OP, 
as  PQ  is  that  of  fP.  . 

This  property  of  pw**J?  may  be  utilized 
to  direct  upon  the ds^^rcentralis  of  a  devi¬ 
ated  eye  the  lunitA^vis:  rays  which  would  not 
otherwise  reach  «tN 

Thus,  if^fojp  eye  in  our  figure  be  directed 
towards  i^uistead  of  being  directed  towards 
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0 ,  the  prism  BAB  will  cause  to  fall  on  the  fovea  centralis  /  the  image  of 
0 ,  which  otherwise  would  be  formed  upon  an  excentric  point  (o)  of  the 
retina. 

Now,  if  0  is  the  object  fixed  by  the  sound  eye,  and  9  the  point  towards 
which  the  strabotic  eye  is  directed,  0P9  is  the  angle  of  strabismus ,  and 
that  angle  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  deviation  of  the  prism  BAB. 

This  prism  is  called  the  correcting  prism  ;  for,  by  causing  the  image  of 
the  fixation-object  to  fall  upon  the  fovea  centralis  of  the  affected  eye,  it 
brings  about  the  fusion  of  the  two  images,  it  puts  an  end  to  the  diplopia, 
and  corrects,  so  to  say,  the  strabismus. 

Hence  the  correcting  prism  also  gives  the  measure  of  the  strabismus. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  seems  logical  to  us  to  inscribe  upon  the 
prism  the  angle  of  the  deviation  which  it  produces.  The  diplopia  corrected 
by  prism  No.  10  will  indicate,  then,  a  strabismus  of  10°.  And  if  we  have 
ascertained,  by  some  other  method,  the  angle  of  a  strabismus, — an  angle  of 
8°,  for  instance, — we  shall  know  that  it  is  corrected  by  prism  No.  8.1 


It  is  true  that,  since  the  Washington  Congress,  two  other  propositions  as  to  the  method 
of  numbering  prisms  have  been  made.  The  first  is  that  of  Dr.  Dennett,2  who  would  take 
as  a  limit  of  measurement  of  prismatic  refraction  the  tenth  of  the  radian ,  which  he  calls 
“centrad.”  The  other  proposition  comes  from  Mr.  Prentice.3  This  author  would  take  as 
the  measure  of  a  prism  the  tangent  of  the  deviation  for  a  radius  of  one  metre.  His  unit 
is  a  prism  which  at  this  distance  produces  an  apparent  displacement  of  one  centimetre : 
he  calls  it  the  “  prism  dioptre.’ 1 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  these  two  methods,  both 
of  which  are  very  ingenious.  Their  advantages  are  pointed  out  by  their  authors  in  the 
publications  cited.  In  spite  of  that,  and  notwithstanding  a  most  flattering  letter  which 
the  American  Ophthalmological  Society  has  done  me  the  hojior  to  address  to  me,  by  its 
eminent  Secretary,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  St.  John,4  in  favor  of#S^anett’s  system  (a  letter  to 

uVl  nn 


which  I  am  happy  to  make  here  a  respectful  response). 


Ind  it  more  practical  and 


1  Up  to  the  present,  prisms  have  been  number^ 
(BAB,  Fig.  30).  This  principle  of  the  numberi 
tical ;  for  the  angle  of  opening  scarcely  interop 
This  action,  with 


action  of  the  prism. 


Scording  to  their  angle  of  opening 
prisms  is  neither  logical  nor  prac- 
T,  as  it  does  not  indicate  the  deflective 
lone  we  are  concerned,  depends,  indeed, 


O 


not  merely  upon  the  angle  of  the  prism,  buMilso  upon  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 
The  angle  of  deviation  of  a  prism  is  one-half  of  its  angle  of  opening,  in  the  case  of 

ordinary  spectacle  glass.  It  increase&Jmd  decreases  with  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
glass. 

It  was  in  order  to  obviajAmjs  inconvenience,  and  to  facilitate,  for  the  oculist,  the 
employment  of  prisms  in^A^Jbasurement  as  well  as  in  the  correction  of  the  motor  troubles 
of  the  eye,  that  the  se<^o|Mn  Ophthalmology  of  the  International  Congress  of  Medicr.l 
Sciences  at  Washinj/um|fre87)  charged  Drs.  Edward  Jackson,  Swan  M.  Burnett,  and  my¬ 
self  to  propose  to  tncNText  International  Congress  to  number  prismatic  glasses  according 
to  the  angle  ofl^^pdeviation  which  they  produce.  I  acquitted  myself  of  this  mission  at 
the  Internati^ar  Ophthalmological  Congress  at  Heidelberg  in  1888,  as  well  as  at  that  of 
MedicaM^Qbces  at  Berlin  in  1890,  and  I  have  not  ceased  to  do  my  best  to  further  this 
useful^^sjhi.  See  also  E.  Maddox,  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  xxi.  p.  32. 

^  William  S.  Dennett,  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1890. 
v^4charles  F.  Prentice,  The  Metric  System  of  Numbering  and  Measuring  Prisms, 
^  A^ehiwes  of  Ophthalmology,  iii.,  1890. 

4  July,  1890. 
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simple  to  number  the  prisms  according  to  their  angle  of  deviation ,  just  as  in  strabometry, 
in  measuring  the  excursions  of  the  eyes,  in  designating  the  angles  Kappa,  Alpha,  Gamma, 
etc. 

The  centrad  may  have  its  advantages  in  physics,  but  physicists  have  not  yet  adopted 
it.  How  could  we  assume  this  reform,  we  who  have  only  distant  relations  with  the  exact 
sciences?  This  reform,  in  order  to  be  logical,  would  include,  moreover,  a  considerable 
change  in  the  graduation  of  all  our  apparatus  and  instruments — perimeter,  ophthal¬ 
mometer,  etc.,  all  divided  in  degrees. 

Strabometry  with  the  aid  of  prisms  is,  as  we  have  pointed  out.,1  subject 
to  a  slight  error.  The  correcting  prism  may  prove  to  be  a  shade  weaker 
than  the  angle  of  strabismus.  This  fact  is  explicable  in  the  following 
way.  When  a  prism  has  brought  the  double  images  to  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  each  other,  the  tendency  to  binocular  and  single  vision  is  power¬ 
fully  awakened  and  provokes  a  most  energetic  contraction  of  the  paretic 
muscle  in  order  to  realize  the  fusion  of  the  two  images.  The  instinctive 
feeling  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining  fusion  prevents  the  patient  from 
making  that  effort  while  the  diplopia  is  still  too  great. 

The  same  fact  shows  itself  also  in  a  very  striking  way  in  Fig.  7.  The  curve,  which 
represents  the  diplopia  of  a  person  affected  with  paresis  of  the  left  external  rectus,  is  regu¬ 
lar  up  to  the  thirty-fifth  degree  at  the  right.  There,  it  descends  suddenly,  to  become  fused 
with  the  horizontal  line.  Thjs  means  that  the  separation  between  the  double  images,  having 
diminished  gradually  during  the  gaze  towards  the  healthy  side,  becomes  suddenly  nil ,  as 
soon  as  the  images  are  so  near  to  each  other  that  a  slight  effort  of  the  paretic  muscle 
suffices  to  bring  about  their  fusion. 


In  order  to  avoid  this  error,  one  need  only  choose,  as  correcting  prism, 
that  prism  which  causes  and  maintains,  without  effort,  the  fusion  of  the 
double  images.  aA 

The  three  methods  of  strabometry — first,  by  means  of  t mwrneal  reflex  ; 
second,  by  means  of  tangents  ;  and,  third,  by  means  of  — are  the  most 

rational  and  most  practical  ones  with  which  we  are  ac/ffipinted.  Being  each 
based  upon  a  principle  differing  from  that  of  the^^hers,  but  all  tending  to 
the  same  end, — the  determination  of  the  an$e\m  the  strabismus, — they 
exercise  an  excellent  control  over  each  othe^^jrfence  we  recommend  them 
to  all  who  wish  to  determine  the  degree  of^^bviation  of  an  eye  with  a  pre¬ 
cision  sufficient  and  easy  to  obtain  injustice. 

These  methods  of  strabometry^V^rational,  because  they  measure  the 
angle  of  the  deviation  of  the  eyft^Sjfu  express  it  in  degrees . 

It  is  incomprehensible  that  kny  one  should  ever  have  attempted  to 
express  a  deviation,  a  rotartaw  of  the  eye, — that  is  to  say,  an  essentially 
angular  value, — by  liitoj^Jmeasures.  Nevertheless,  we  still  hear  of  a 
strabismus  of  so  mmjX^nlli metres  or  lines,  as  if  the  eye,  that  has  turned 
aiound  its  centre^J^mtation,  had  been  displaced  along  a  line.  This  is  quite 
as  absurd  as  ifi^e  should  wish  to  express  exophthalmia  or  any  other  dis¬ 
placement  eye  by  means  of  angular  degrees. 


L  Landolt,  De  la  Strabometrie,  Annales  d’oeulistique,  1875. 
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Indeed,  logical  in  this  lack  of  logic,  the  author  of  one  of  the  principal 


works  on  this  subject  has  substituted  millimetres  for  the  angle  of  strabis¬ 
mus  and  expresses  the  difference  of  the  level  of  the  eyes  by  degrees.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  future  generation  will  do  justice  to  these  aberrations  which 
we  have  never  ceased  to  combat.1 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  MONOCULAR  FIELD  OF  FIXATION. 

The  degree  of  the  deviation  does  not  suffice  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  strabismus ;  we  must  further  know  the  field  of  excursion,  or  field  of 
fixation ,  of  each  of  the  eyes.  This  is  true  not  only  for  paralyses  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  but  still  more  for  non-paralytic  strabismus,  with  which  we 
shall  later  become  acquainted. 

The  field  of  fixation  is  most  simply  determined  by  aid  of  the  perime¬ 
ter,  at  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  eye  to  be  examined,  the  other 
being  covered  by  a  bandage.  The  eye  is  made  to  follow  a  fixation-object 
(letter,  figure,  printed  word,  or  the  like)  which  is  moved,  in  all  directions, 
along  the  arc  of  the  perimeter.  The  degrees  at  which  the  object  ceases 
to  be  seen  distinctly,  correspond  to  the  limits  of  the  excursions  of  the  eye. 
These  degrees  may  be  inscribed  on  the  same  scheme  as  is  used  for  the  field 
of  indirect  vision.  Their  union  gives  the  field  of  fixation.  (See  Figs. 
12,  14,  19,  21,  22,  23,  and  24.) 

In  order  that  this  somewhat  primitive  experiment  may  be  sufficiently 
exact  for  practice,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient’s  head  be  immobile,  other¬ 
wise  its  rotations  will  be  added  to  those  of  the  eye,  and  vitiate  the  result 
of  our  investigation.  The  head  could  not  be  more  solidly  or  more  simply 
fixed  than  by  the  teeth,  which  form  part  of  the  §Meton.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  use  a  horizontal  strip  of  soft  wood,  sci^><^ over  the  support  of  our 
perimeter.  It  is  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  white  pap(K)and  the  patient  is  directed 
to  seize  solidly,  between  his  molars,  the  side  or  the  left  side  of  the 

mouth-piece,  according  as  one  wishes  tM^eamiue  the  left  or  the  right  eye, 
which  thus  finds  itself  at  the  centrirT*i^ie  perimeter. 

Instead  of  answering  by  wottls^rnich  would  cause  a  relaxation  of  the 
bit,  the  patient  indicates  by  si^Tjpmade  with  his  hand,  whether  or  not  he 

sees  the  object  distinctly.  Jb.  .  .  ..  . 

Another  precaution  is select  fixation -objects  of  such  a  kind  that  the 
patient  can  distingui^4liem  by  direct  vision  only.  If,  for  instance,  he 
still  read  the  w  *the  aid  of  a  part  of  the  retina  distant  from  the 


fovea  centralis,  th^ angle  of  excentricity  would  unduly  increase  the  field 
of  fixation.  4^^wever,  this  is  less  to  be  feared,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  is 
O'  It  is  noticeable,  indeed,  that  sight  decreases  in  the  extreme 
the  gaze ;  in  other  words,  that  the  object  of  fixation  appears 
en  to  a  normal  eye,  when  the  latter  approaches  the  limits  of 


^  1  Snellen  und  Landolt,  Strabometrie,  Graefe  und  Saemisch,  Handbuch  der  gesammten 
^Augenheilkunde,  iii.  S.  235,  1874. 
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its  field  of  fixation.  Hence  it  is  desirable  to  select  an  object  which  is 
readily  distinguishable,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  cannot  be  recognized 
by  indirect  vision. 

When  the  vision  of  the  eye  under  examination  is  very  feeble,  or  the 
patient  lacks  intelligence,  the  field  of  excursion  is  to  be  determined  objec¬ 
tively  by  the  aid  of  the  corneal  reflex.  A  small  lighted  candle  is  placed  at 
the  zero-point  of  the  arc,  and  the  patient  is  made  to  fix  it.  By  looking 
above  or  below  the  arc,  as  in  strabometry  (p.  44),  one  then  places  one’s  own 
eye  so  that  the  reflex  of  the  flame  appears  just  at  the  centre  of  the  pupil 
of  the  examined  eye.  Then  one  moves  the  candle  along  the  arc,  having 
the  patient’s  gaze  follow  it,  and  accompanies  it  with  one’s  own  eye  until  the 
reflex  leaves  the  pupillary  centre, — that  is  to  say,  until  the  examined  eye 
can  no  longer  follow  the  object.  This  point  corresponds  to  the  limit  of 
the  field  of  excursion. 

The  field  thus  determined  is  almost  always  a  little  more  extended  than 
the  subjective  field  of  fixation.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found 
in  the  lessening  of  sight  which  we  have  just  pointed  out  in  the  extreme 
deviation  of  the  gaze. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  angle  of  strabismus,  it  is  best,  in  order  to  be 
exact,  to  take  into  account  the  angle  Kappa  in  the  objective  mensuration 
of  the  field  of  fixation. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  BINOCULAR  FIELD  OF  FIXATION. 

The  most  important  thing  to  determine  in  every  case  of  strabismus — 
indeed,  in  every  case  of  a  trouble  in  the  motility  of  the  eyes— is  the  binoc¬ 
ular  field  of  fixation,  the  extent  of  the  space  over  which  the  l^s  of  sight 
of  the  two  eyes  can  meet  in  the  same 
point  of  fixation.  This  experiment 
should  be  made  at  such  a  distance  that 
the  convergence  may  be  disregarded. 

We  use  for  this  the  mural  division 
which  we  have  described  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  subjective  strabometry.  We 
have  marked  for  this  purpose  upon 
the  wall  the  tangents  of  the  multi{NS>ol 
pies  of  5°  in  nine  meridians,  sepa^^Qj^ 
bv  20°  from  each  other,  also  th^^ri- 
dians  inclined  at  45°.  (See 

The  person  to  be  *  (Ruined  is 
placed  before  this  divi^h  in  such  a 
way  that  his  eye^Qfeespond  to  the 
centic  of  the  in*^Khry  hemisphere  whose  projection  is  inscribed  on  the 
vail  and  flooi^V  Ttie  head  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  dental  strip  supported  by 
a  ?0^  Then  one  moves,  along  the  principal  meridians  of  the 

c  art,  aft^ited  candle,  which  the  patient  follows  with  his  eyes  until  he 


Normal  binocular  field  of  fixation. 
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commences  to  see  it  double.  The  point  at  which  this  diplopia  appears  con¬ 
stitutes  the  limit  of  the  field  of  binocular  fixation  in  each  given  direction. 


This  is  recorded,  on  a  scheme  like  that  used  for  the  record  of  the  monocular 
field. 


The  perception  of  the  diplopia  is  favored  by  a  colored  glass,  which  is 
best  held  by  the  patient  himself  before  one  of  his  eyes. 

The  full  line  in  Fig.  31  corresponds  to  the  normal  field  of  binocular 
fixation  of  the  author.  The  pointed  curves  at  the  left  and  right  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure  are  nothing  else  than  the  infero-external  limits  of 
the  monocular  fields  of  fixation.  The  nose  prevents  this  space  from  being 
dominated  simultaneously  by  both  eyes. 

ETIOLOGY  OF  THE  PARALYSES  OF  THE  MOTOR  APPA¬ 
RATUS  OF  THE  EYES. 

The  affections  which  are  capable  of  causing  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  eyes  are  numerous  by  reason  of  the  long  course  of  these  nerves,  their 
divers  relations  with  adjacent  organs,  the  relatively  considerable  extent  of 
their  central  and  peripheral  expansions,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  which  these  organs  and  regions  are  susceptible. 

Following  these  nerves  from  their  intra-hemi spheric  origin  to  their  orbital 
termination,  four  principal  groups  may  be  distinguished  in  the  paralyses  of 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye : 

First,  paralyses  from  lesions  of  the  intra-cerebral  course  of  these  nerves ; 
second,  paralyses  from  lesions  of  their  protuber  ential  nuclei  ;  third,  paralyses 
from  lesions  of  these  nerves  in  their  course  after  their  apparent  origin, — that 


Here  we  have  to  deal  only  v^htne  third  and  fourth  groups, — that  is  to 
say,  with  the  lesions  to  which©1686  nerves  are  exposed  after  having  left 


lesions  to  which©hese  nerves  are  exposed  after  having  left 


the  brain. 


mges  which^k^motor  oculi,  the  abducens,  and  the  patheticus 
;o  in  thei^Jrfi  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  rarely  essential.  It 


The  changes  whic] 
may  undergo  in  theiK 
is  more  commonly  ex-t 


(ernal  causes  which  influence  them. 


is  pressure  exerted  upon  their  trunks.  This  may  be 
spontaneous  or  traumatic,  which  occur  in  the  cranial 


S xfudations  accompanying  meningitis ;  to  tumors  which  originate 
cerebral  substance ,  or  in  its  envelopes ,  or  in  the  bony  tissue  of  the 


cranium.  At  times  these  nerves  participate  in  an  inflammatory  process 

A - _ - 
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developed  in  their  vicinity  ( meningitis ,  progressive  general  paralysis f  and 
thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinuses ).  Finally,  they  may  be  destroyed  or 
compressed  at  some  point  of  their  course  by  traumatism  [fracture  of  the 
cranium).2 

Certain  tumors  of  slow  growth  and  of  small  volume  may  produce  very 
localized  paralyses  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyes.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  aneurisms  developed  on  the  arteries  which  are  in  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  with  these  nerves.  Thus,  Rauchfuss3  has  observed  a  paralysis  of 
the  left  motor  oculi  produced  by  an  aneurism .  of  the  left  posterior  cerebral 
artery,  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  pressed  upon  this  nerve. 

Nieden  has  reported  an  observation  of  an  isolated  paralysis  of  the  right 
patheticus  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  nerve  by  the  pineal  gland, 


which  had  undergone  cystic  degeneration. 

Syphilomata  may  produce  the  same  result. 

Tumors  of  the  cerebellar  fossa,  those  of  the  pons  Varolii,  those  of 
the  petrous  bone,  and  those  which  have  their  origin  in  the  walls  of  the 
cavernous  sinus,  are  those  which  most  expose  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye 
to  pressure.  The  last  two  classes  generally  involve  also  paralysis  of  the 
other  bulbar  nerves. 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  eyes  are  so  liable  to  be  damaged  by  traumatisms 
of  the  cranium,  that  paralysis  of  these  nerves  is  sometimes  the  only  symp¬ 
tom  present  when  the  injury  has  not  been  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  grave 
changes  in  the  intra-cranial  mass.  Thus,  fractures  of  the  base  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  paralytic  strabismus,  especially  those  which  concern  the 
petrous  bone.  M.  Panas  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  such  a  case 
the  paralysis  of  the  external  motor  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  the  third 
and  fourth  pairs.  This  is  due,  according  to  that  author,  Tq^we  peculiar 
relations  of  these  different  nerves  with  that  region  of  the  erSmum.4 

In  contradistinction  to  paralysis  of  the  common  im^Joculi  of  bulbar 
origin,  that  which  is  produced  by  pressure  or  ruptutfSyff  its  trunk  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  is,  if  not  always  absolute,  at  leq(SYfrequently  total, — that 
is  to  say,  it  extends  to  all  the  muscles  innervating  the  affected  nerve. 

Our  fourth  group  comprises  paralyseJ&jAte  to  lesions  of  the  terminal 
orbital  branches  of  the  motor  oculi  nerves.  vJ 

At  their  entrance  into  the  orbit, vupbugli  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the 
nerves  which  supply  the  muscles^q^SM  eye  are  still  very  much  exposed 


1  Magnan,  Note  sur  la  scleros/7Ic|Sferfs  optiques  et  des  nerfs  moteurs  de  l’oeil  dans  la 
paralysie  generate  (G-azette  Medic^Wte  Paris,  No.  44,  1877). 

2  For  the  different  sympftnG^vhich  may  accompany  the  basal  paralyses  of  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  eyes,  and  for/R^peculiar  value  of  these  paralyses  as  concerns  the  localiza¬ 
tion  of  a  cerebral  lesioa,  selvtfnthnagel,  Topische  Diagnostik  der  Gehirnkrankh.,  1879. 

3  Rauchfuss,  ZqANj^ihstik  der  Hirnembolie,  Petersb.  Med.  Wochenschr.,  No.  7,  1878. 

4  Panas,  De  la  paSjuysie  du  nerf  moteur  oculaire  externe  consecutive  aux  traumatismes 
du  crane,  Archr^s^d'Ophtalmologie,  i.  p.  3, 1880-81  ;  and  Genouville,  Fracture  de  la  base 
du  crane  a^ec  p^ilysie  du  nerf  moteur  oculaire  externe,  Archives  d’Ophtalmologie,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1883pv 
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to  the  injurious  influences  which  may  result  from  lesions  of  the  skeleton 


( 'periostitis ,  gumma ,  fractures). 

Even  in  the  interior  of  this  cavity,  they  appear  to  be  subject  to  in¬ 
flammation  of  their  neurilemma  in  a  spontaneous  way  (perhaps  a  part  of 


the  motor  paralyses  of  the  eye  afrigore  is  due  to  an  inflammation  of  the 


muscular  tissue  itself),  oftenest  under  the  influence  of  cold  {rheumatismal 


paralyses ),  or  consecutively  to  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit. 


Thus,  Landesberg 1  has  observed  a  paralysis  of  almost  all  the  muscles 
of  both  eyes,  without  any  cerebral  symptom,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to 
cold.  The  cure  was  perfect  at  the  end  of  a  short  time. 


V on  Hippel 2  has  seen  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes 


with  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  oedema  of  the  orbital  tissue,  which  he 
attributes  to  a  periostitis  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  such  changes  that  the  paralysis  sometimes  observed  in 
cases  of  dental  caries  (Baumeister  has  related  a  case  of  this  sort)  or  of  acute 
auricular  rheumatism  must  be  attributed. 

We  have  observed,  with  our  clinical  assistant,  Dr.  Gygax,  a  very  strange 
case  of  paresis  of  the  inferior  rectusy  caused  by  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  There  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  protrusion  of  the  globe ;  but  the  proof  that  it  was  not  merely 
a  question  of  displacement  of  the  globe  by  pressure  was  to  be  found  in  the 
very  distinct  symptoms  of  paresis  of  the  inferior  rectus.  Thus,  there  was 
strabismus  sursum  vergens  of  10°,  with  slight  divergence  of  the  eye  and 
corresponding  vertical  diplopia,  increasing  when  the  patient  looked  down¬ 
ward  and  to  the  affected  side,  diminishing  when  he  looked  in  the  opposite 


directions. 


It  is  evident  that  a  tumor  at  all  vohiminousJn^emping  itself  in  the 


narrow  space  which  the  orbital  terminations ^me  motor  nerves  of  the 
eye  occupy,  has  for  its  effect  their  comprese&cr  or  annihilation.  But  in 
such  a  case  the  lesions  of  the  nerves  araSytfden  in  those  of  the  muscles 


which  they  innervate. 

Paralysis  of  orbital  origin  may 


ftial  and  localized,  but  it  is  oftenest 


tter  is  g^MAly  accompanied  by  chemosis,  and  there  is  a 
of  ex  almos,  still  more  accentuated  when  caused  by  a 
lopfl^Jn  this  tissue. — Finally,  the  internal  and  external 


.  certain 


found,  in  m^njpcases  of  this  kind,  a  certain  degree  of  anaesthesia  of  the 
skin  of  thgQ(>r  ehead. 


lanHesberg,  Ueber  doppelseitige  Augenmuskellaehmungen,  Berliner  klinische 
hchrift,  SS.  645-648,  1874. 

on  Hippel,  Laehmung  aller  Muskeln  eines  Auges,  Bericht  Ophthalmologische 


.inik,  Giessen,  1879-1881,  S.  22. 
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Fraenkel 1  describes  a  sort  of  serous  degeneration  of  the  ocular  muscles 
in  progressive  amentia.  This  lesion,  moreover,  does  not  appear  to  have 
caused  strabismus. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  congenital  paralyses  of  the  ocular 
muscles.  They  are  not  so  rare  as  seems  to  be  generally  supposed.  Schar- 
pinger2  relates  a  case  of  congenital  paralysis  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  pairs 
(abducens  and  facial). 

We  have  ourselves  observed  several  cases  of  congenital  ptosis. 

It  is  possible  that  many  cases  of  strabismus  in  young  children,  which 
are  usually  considered  as  non-paralytic,  because  the  symptoms  which  charac¬ 
terize  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  not  very  pronounced,  are  properly 
referable  to  congenital  paresis.  If  diplopia  is  lacking,  it  is  simply  because 
binocular  vision  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  the  paresis. 
The  association  of  the  movements  of  the  two  eyes  likewise  undergoes,  in 
such  a  case,  changes  capable  of  interfering  with  the  classic  aggregation  of 
the  symptoms  of  muscular  paralyses. 


ETIOLOGICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  OCULAR  PARALYSES. 

All  the  etiological  circumstances  which  we  have  just  enumerated  gener¬ 
ally  present  themselves  at  once  to  the  mind  of  the  physician,  in  the  presence 
of  a  muscular  paralysis  of  the  eye.  A  careful  anamnesis  and  examination 
will  enable  us  to  eliminate  the  majority  of  them,  by  directing  our  attention 
more  especially  to  certain  ones  among  them.  Generally,  affections  of  this 
kind,  when  they  arise  in  young  and  apparently  healthy  individuals,  when 
not  due  to  traumatism,  are  of  rheumatic  or  syphilitic  origin.  Hence  one 
ought  to  suspect  the  presence  of  syphilis  in  such  a  case,  andAnquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  patient’s  morbid  antecedents. — If  the  affection  ,n)subsequent 
to  exposure  to  cold,  and  is  accompanied  by  frontal  a»aCf)eriorbital  pain 
with  painful  sensations  when  the  eyes  are  moved,  it  i^Qjkely  to  be  of  rlieu- 
matismal  origin. — If  neither  of  these  two  causes &fc^«irs  to  be  in  action,  it 
is  best  to  seek  for  symptoms  of  tabes  dorsalfask kdi  as  cubital  anaesthesia, 
cardialgia,  the  decrease  of  sensibility,  shooting  p»fns,  difficulty  in  micturition 
and  defecation,  etc.,  the  abolition  of  the  tfsSSlar  reflexes,  and — a  symptom 
much  more  characteristic — the  immobvjkv  of  the  pupil  under  the  influence 
of  light,  its  contraction  accompanying  convergence.  (Argyll-Robertson.) 

The  urine  ought  always  to  ta^^imned,  in  order  to  learn  whether  or  not 
it  contains  sugar. 

If  all  these  researches ^e£ia in  without  result,  we  may  investigate  the 
possibility  of  the  paraj^gk  being  due  to  poisoning  by  lead ,  diseased  meat , 
tobacco ,  alcohol ,  or  other  injurious  substances  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  above  ;  lysteria  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  naturo^^CTie  paralyses  which  follow  diphtheria  will  soon  be  recog- 

1  Frae^lpMbeutsches  Archiv  furklin.  Med.,  v.  20,  H.  5,  1877. 

2  Sekarpeger,  New  Yorker  medicinische  Monatsschrift,  Ueber  angeborene  beider- 
seitigelfi^roplegie,  December,  1889. 
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nized,  thanks  to  the  anamnesis.  The  latter,  however,  ought  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  exact,  considering  all  the  details.  It  may  happen  that  paralyses  are 
produced  in  consequence  of  an  angina  which  is  without  any  apparent  gravity 
and  which  may  have  escaped  the  patient’s  notice. 

Those  which  may  be  dependent  on  a  circulatory  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  centres  are  generally  accompanied  by  the  cerebral  symptoms  cus¬ 
tomary  to  such  lesions, — cephalalgia,  a  feeling  of  heaviness  of  the  head, 
buzzing  in  the  ears,  indisposition  for  work,  somnolence,  etc.  One  is  to  seek 
carefully  the  causes  which  may  bring  about  these  troubles  (alterations  of 
the  digestive  functions,  constipation,  overwork,  over-indulgence  at  table  or 
in  alcoholic  beverages,  intestinal  parasites,  and  febrile  processes). 

If  the  paralysis  be  due  to  an  anatomical  alteration  of  the  intra- cranial 
tissue ,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied  by  other  symptoms,  such  as  hemi¬ 
plegia  or  hemiparesis,  monoplegia,  facial  paralysis  or  paralysis  of  the  other 
bulbar  nerves,  more  or  less  complete  abolition  of  the  cerebral  functions, 
vomiting  or  epileptiform  seizures. 

Finally,  hysteria  will  betray  itself  by  its  well-known  signs, — plaques  of 
anaesthesia  or  complete  hemianaesthesia,  ovarian  pain,  the  bulbus  hystericus, 
determining  pressure-points,  convulsive  seizures,  more  or  less  marked  uni¬ 
lateral  amblyopia  with  diminution  of  the  retinal  functions,  and  narrowing 
of  the  visual  field  for  white  and  for  colors,  as  we  pointed  out  in  1875.1 

We  found  and  demonstrated  to  our  students,  several  years  ago,  a  char¬ 
acteristic  symptom  by  means  of  which  to  distinguish  paralytic  ptosis  from 
an  occlusion  of  the  eye  in  consequence  of  a  spasm  of  the  orbicularis.  In 
the  case  of  paralysis,  the  patient  seeks,  as  is  well  known,  to  substitute  a 
contraction  of  the  frontal  muscle  for  the  insufficiei^^ction  of  the  levator 
palpebrae  superioris.  The  skin  of  the  forehead  te3h£refore  folded,  and  the 
eyebrow  of  the  affected  side  is  higher  than  the  healthy  side.  On 

the  contrary,  when  there  is  spasm  of  the^Kicularis,  the  eyebrow  of  the 
affected  side  is  lower  than  that  of  the  h^nlfiy  side. 

At  another  time,  in  connection  wtfEV  double  ptosis  of  hysterical  nature, 
I  noticed  the  following  fact.  I  t^d  xlfe  patient  to  look  at  my  eyes.  She 
leaned  her  head  backward  in  ord^r)fo  be  able  to  see  under  her  lowered  lids. 
I  then  gently  inclined  her  h^  forward,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  her 
to  continue  to  fix  my  eyeajOjn  proportion  as  her  head  was  lowered,  her 
eyes  and  eyelids  were  Finally,  when  her  chin  almost  touched  her 

chest,  it  was  foundationer  upper  lids  were  so  much  raised  that  they  were 
almost  hidden  unVlep the  eyebrows.  This  was  an  irrefutable  proof  that  it 
could  not  be^Jjuestion  of  paralysis  of  the  levators;  otherwise,  at  the 
slightest  attOr^  to  lower  the  head  the  pupils  would  have  been  hidden 
under  tife^iert  lids. 

the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  lesion ,  it  can  be  made  accurately 


V*  Landolt,  De  l’amblyopie  hvsterique,  Archives  de  physiologie  normale  et  patho- 
gique,  1875,  p.  624. 
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only  if  all  the  peculiarities  of  ocular  paralysis  are  carefully  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  along  with  the  other  concomitant  symptoms.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  partial  paralyses  of  the  common  motor  oculi,  especially  those 
wherein  the  pupil  and  the  accommodation  perform  their  functions  normally, 
very  probably  have  a  nuclear  origin  ;  while  changes  in  the  nervous  cords 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  orbit  almost  necessarily  entail  a  total 
paralysis  of  this  nerve. 

PROGNOSIS,  DURATION,  COURSE,  AND  TERMINATION  OF 
PARALYSES  OF  THE  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 


The  duration,  evolution,  mode  of  termination, — in  short,  the  prognosis, 
— of  a  motor  paralysis  of  the  eye  naturally  all  vary  according  to  the 
cause  which  has  provoked  it.  If  it  be  due  to  a  curable  affection,  the 
nerve  will  be  able,  little  by  little,  to  resume  its  functions  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  interruption  has  not  been  too  prolonged,  and  if  its  fibres  or 
the  ganglion-cells  of  its  nuclear  centre  have  not  undergone  too  profound 
alterations. 

Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  paralysis  due  to  a  simple  circulatory 
disturbance  of  the  encephalon  or  of  the  isthmus  of  the  encephalon  may 
be  easily  curable,  as  soon  as  one  shall  succeed  in  suppressing  the  morbid 
influences  which  are  in  action.  The  same  is  true  of  hysteria ,  in  which 
the  nervous  paralyses  depend  on  functional  lesions. 

Paralysis  consequent  upon  hemorrhage  in  the  cerebral  substance  is  like¬ 
wise  susceptible  of  cure  when  the  effusion  has  only  pressed  upon  the  nerve- 
cord.  It  is  equally  so  in  cases  where  a  small  hemorrhage  .(the  rupture 
of  an  aneurism)  has  not  produced  a  too  extended  destrqeti&mof  the  gan¬ 
glion-cells  of  the  nuclei  or  when  it  has  acted  simply  by^^mux  and  com¬ 
pression  on  its  vicinity.  In  hemorrhage  into  the  heraGpJieric  substance,  at 
the  time  when  the  secondary  contractions  of  tlq  >s  take  place, — con¬ 
tractions  which  announce  the  irreparable  destarmen  of  the  internal  cap¬ 
sule, — the  other  phenomena  of  compression's io rate,  the  unilateral  or 
ocular  paralysis  entirely  disappears.  ^ 

This  is  not  the  case,  of  course,  whenQi  abundant  and  sudden  hemor¬ 
rhage  has  reduced  to  a  pulp  the  nd^us  substance  of  the  protuberantial 
nuclei,  when  they  have  been  invpljk^in  a  focus  of  softening  of  the  brain, 
of  acute  or  chronic  (sclerosis)  %™£pnalitis,  or  when  any  other  tumor  than  a 
syphiloma  compresses  or  abo^ics  them. 

It  is,  as  a  rule,  wron^fco  make  a  favorable  prognosis  concerning  the 
tabetic  paralyses  of  ftj^Jhotor  nerves  of  the  eyes ;  although,  as  we  have 
said,  these  paralys^^cadily  disappear  of  themselves  or  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  treatn^^tney  may  return  and  become  permanent.  It  ought  not 
to  be  forgottaQvhioreover,  that  they  may  persist  from  the  outset  in  many 
cas<  s,  and^at  they  have  a  pronounced  tendency  to  invade  all  the  muscles 
°f  thaey^  like  those  that  accompany  progressive  bulbar  paralysis.  How- 
evei^  >©nedikt  tells  of  having  seen  such  paralyses  cured  by  very  prolonged 
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electrization.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  paralyses  depending 
upon  sclerosis  plaques. 

Pressure  upon  the  nervous  trunks  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  or  in  the 
orbit  by  meningitic  exudations,  by  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  by 
a  tumor,  or  by  a  bony  particle,  necessarily  entails  an  unfavorable  prognosis. 
The  prognosis  is  doubtful  when  the  nerve  lesion  is  of  traumatic  origin.  It 
may  happen  in  such  a  case  that  it  is  a  question  simply  of  compression  of 
the  nerve  by  a  hemorrhagic  effusion,  whose  resorption  brings  about  the 
restoration  of  the  conductibility ;  but  too  often  the  nervous  trunk  is  par¬ 
tially  or  wholly  destroyed  by  the  injurious  cause,  or  is  included  by  a  frac¬ 
ture  callus,  and  irremediably  lost. 

The  prognosis  of  paralysis  due  to  syphilis  is  not  so  serious,  because  of 
the  amenability  of  these  lesions  to  treatment.  Although  disturbances  of 
motility  of  specific  origin  usually  improve  under  proper  treatment,  yet  it 
is  well  not  to  abandon  one’s  self  to  too  great  delusions  as  concerns  the 
result  of  such  treatment.  External  ophthalmoplegia,  among  others,  or 
bulbar  paralysis  of  syphilitic  nature  does  not  always  improve  under  the 
influence  of  such  medication. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  lead  poisoning.  Dia¬ 
betic  paralyses  and  those  of  diphtheritic  origin  are  generally  benign,  and 
get  well  with  the  lapse  of  time,  inasmuch  as  the  ocular  disturbances  are 
not  complicated  by  lesions  of  other  nerves  essential  to  life,  such  as  those  of 
respiration  and  circulation. 

So-called  rheumatic  paralyses  may  get  well  entirely  and  rapidly.  They 
persist,  on  the  contrary,  with  great  obstinacy,  or  become  incurable,  when 
they  are  long  neglected,  or  when  the  inflammatorv^^ons  0f  the  nerves 
have  been  peculiarly  profound.  (x* 

The  same  is  true  of  the  paralyses  which  aja&Hnpany  migraine.  Paral¬ 
yses  associated  with  migraine — that  is  to  ^J^hose  which  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  persons  subject  to  this  mala^^generally  disappear  promptly 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks.  But  tl^^Sinost  always  return,  sometimes 
affecting  another  muscle,  sometimc^even  the  other  eye,  or  attacking  both 
eyes  simultaneously.  Hence  if  tbQmmediate  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable, 
the  ultimate  prognosis  is  far  X01  being  altogether  good,  and  so  much  the 
more  since  migraine  may  b^0^  prodrome  of  a  serious  cerebral  affection. 

The  hysterical  para^^jgs'fand  contractions)  of  the  ocular  muscles  com¬ 
port  themselves  lib  «e  (J)1  other  morbid  manifestations  to  which  hysteria 
gives  rise.  They  may  persist  during  entire  years  with  an  obstinacy  defying 
all  i magi nable,  tSjy  a pcutic  efforts ;  at  other  times  they  disappear  as  if  by 
magic.  far  as  our  experience  goes,  they  are  rather  resistant  to, 

than  sus^aytiule  of,  improvement. 


Tlf  SS  lar  muscles  being  in  great  part  inaccessible  to  the  direct  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity,  we  are  deprived  of  this  precious  means  of  diagnosis 
^aKpbr  the  information  which  it  might  furnish  us  with  reference  to  the 
(Q^-ognosis.  However,  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  which  we 
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Lave  discussed— the  anamnesis  of  the  patient,  the  examination  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  his  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  the  general  phenomena  which  may  be 
presented— permits  of  our  detecting,  with  relative  certainty,  the  seat  of  the 
paralysis,  its  nature,  and  the  consequent  prognosis. 

When  a  muscular  paralysis  of  the  eye  is  curable,  it  is  seen  to  amend 
more  or  less  rapidly,  whether  in  a  spontaneous  way  or  as  the  effect  of 
appropriate  treatment.  The  distance  between  the  double  images  dimin¬ 
ishes  by  degrees,  the  domain  of  single  vision  broadens  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  the  diplopia,  and  the  deviation  of  the  eye  becomes  less  striking. 
The  head  assumes  a  more  natural  position,  the  excursions  to  the  side  of  the 
paralyzed  muscle  gain  in  extent  and  ease,  and  the  field  of  fixation  increases 
in  this  direction.  Jt  may  thus  happen  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  the 
cure  becomes  complete.  There  persists,  at  most,  a  slight  diplopia  in  the 
extreme  direction  of  the  eyes  to  the  side  of  the  paralyzed  muscle,  the  last 
vestige  of  which  is  at  length  effaced. 

But  it  may  also  happen  that,  after  having  made  a  certain  amount  of 
progress,  the  amelioration  remains  stationary,  and  perfect  recovery  is  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  an  extremely  long  and  persevering  treatment. 

Finally,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  paralytic  deviation  becomes 
permanent.  The  visual  troubles  which  accompany  it  amend,  however,  little 
by  little.  The  diplopia,  with  the  vertigo  that  it  produces,  becomes  less 
troublesome ;  the  competition  between  the  two  visual  fields  is  overcome  by 
virtue  of  the  exclusion  of  one  of  them.  The  fixing  eye  (sometimes  the  one 
which  is  paralyzed)  remains  the  sole  master  of  vision.  As  to  the  other,  it 
becomes  accustomed  to  its  new  position  of  equilibrium,  and  succeeds  finally 
in  accurately  projecting  its  retinal  images.  The  muscle  or.umscles  which 
keep  the  eye  in  its  vicious  position,  being  permanently  sm^Jcned,  undergo 
nutritive  modifications  tending  to  diminish  their  real  krfhgrn  in  the  absence 
of  normal  contraction.  They  become  the  seat  of  wJwn. is  called  secondary 
contracture.  (V on  Graefe.) 

Secondary  contracture  develops  rather  and  it  is  necessary  to 

combat  it,  even  in  cases  which  are  certaii^tirTecover.  According  to  what 
we  have  just  said,  it  is  developed  as  in  the  sound  eye,  when  the 
affected  eye  is  used  for  fixation,  as  ii^ie  affected  eye,  when  this  deviates, 
which  is  usually  the  case.  It  maj^ersist  after  a  complete  return  of  the 
conductibility  of  the  nerve,  a^  Ive  rise  then  to  a  sort  of  concomitant 
strabismus,  accompanied  b^  @nptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  paralytic 
strabismus  which  gave  risSsto^it.  Their  distinction  sometimes  presents  dif¬ 
ficulties,  which  the  exn^fjnation  of  the  fields  of  fixation  of  the  secondary 
deviation  and  of  the^5yojection  may  not  always  overcome. 

The  seconda^vGinges  in  the  muscles,  following  paralysis  of  the  nerves 
which  supplyN^Jhn,  are  as  yet  very  little  known.  It  seems,  according  to 
Von  Graefi^hat  the  paralysis  of  an  ocular  muscle  does  not  certainly  entail 


Mauthner,  Nuclear»laehmuiig,  S.  308. 
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tions  to  fulfil:  first,  to  dissipate  the  visual  disturbance  which  troubles 
the  patient,  until  he  is  completely  cured ;  second,  to  promote  this  cure,  at 
the  same  time  preventing  the  formation  of  secondary  contractures  of  the 
antagonists  of  the  paralyzed  muscles. 

In  certain  cases  a  surgical  operation  may  be  required  to  restore  single 
binocular  vision,  or  at  least  to  remedy  the  disfigurement  of  the  strabismus, 
in  the  principal  direction  of  the  gaze. 

The  first  object  may  be  achieved  in  different  ways.  The  simplest  means, 
when  the  deviation  is  considerable  and  the  diplopia  very  marked,  consists 
in  covering  one  of  the  eyes  with  an  opaque  screen  or  with  a  ground  glass. 
It  will  naturally  be  the  affected  eye  which  is  subjected  to  this  occlusion, 
whenever  choice  is  possible.  The  secondary  deviation  being,  indeed,  more 
considerable  than  the  primary,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  abandon 
the  sound  eye  to  this  deviation,  which  might  occasion  a  secondary  contrac¬ 
ture  of  the  muscle  or  of  the  group  of  muscles  which  produces  it.  How¬ 
ever,  we  may  be  forced  to  do  this,  when  the  visual  acuity  of  the  sound  eye 
is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  diseased  one.  The  choice  of  the  fixing  eve 
is  almost  always  instinctively  made  by  the  patient,  especially  when  both 
eyes  are  the  seat  of  a  motor  paralysis. 

When  the  deviation  is  slight,  and  the  double  imagtfs^are  consequently 
very  near  each  other,  the  paresis  may  be  remedied  wiffl^he  aid  of  prismatic 
glasses. 

We  have,  in  the  section  on  strabometry,  JijGW  acquainted  with  the 
action  of  these  diopters.2 

By  changing  the  direction  of  lumi  iymsQys,  they  may  cause  the  image 
of  the  object  fixed  by  the  healthy  eye  t^fifll  upon  the  fovea  centralis  of  the 
deviating  eye,  and  thus  bring  abc*rtSfusion  of  the  two  images, — that  is, 
binocular  vision.  _  ^ 

Now,  the  prismatic  deviatkW^hdng  place  towards  the  base  of  the  prism, 
the  apex  of  the  prism  ka^J-point  to  the  side  towards  which  the  eye 
deviates.  In  convergoatf^trabismus,  the  apex  of  the  prism  is  towards  the 
nose,  in  strabismus  sursum  vergens,  the  apex  is  upward,  etc. 

It  is  necessary,  moreover,  that  the  optic  effect  of  the  prism  be  equal 
to  the  deviationvOhe  eye.  A  strabismus  of  10°  requires  a  prism  of  10° 
of  deviathn^^J^trabismus  of  20°,  a  prism  of  20°,  etc.  (See  page  49.) 3 

1  Jahresbericht  ueber  die  Leistungen  und  Fortschrute  im  Gebiete  der  Oph- 

thalm<^)gie,  Tubingen,  1884,  SS.  343,  605 

^V%°rding  to  Monoyer,  transparent  substances  cut  so  as  to  produce  a  dioptric  effect 
gireSsnled  “  diopters.’ ’ 

3  We  call  a  prism  which  produces  a  deviation  of  23°  a  prism  of  20°,  etc. 
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Here  we  notice  at  once  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the  use  of  prisms  in 
paralytic  strabismus.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  deviation  increases  to  the 
side  of  the  affected  muscle,  while  it  diminishes  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Hence  the  same  prism  can  neutralize  the  diplopia  produced  by  the  strabis¬ 
mus  in  but  one  direction.  This  is  the  case,  indeed,  in  complete  paralysis. 
But  in  this  case  prisms  are  not  of  much  use,  for  a  cogent  reason,  with 
which  we  shall  presently  become  acquainted. 

In  muscular  paresis  of  slight  degree,  on  the  contrary,  prisms  render 
great  service.  When  the  deviation  is  a  horizontal  one,  the  patient  readily 
remedies  the  insufficiency,  or  the  excess  of  action,  of  a  prism,  by  an  in¬ 
crease  or  a  diminution  of  his  convergence,  or  by  a  slight  rotation  of  his 
head. 

This  rotation  will  be  specially  useful  to  him  in  the  case  of  vertical 
deviations.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  an  eye  directed  upward  by  three 
degrees,  in  consequence  of  the  paresis  of  a  depressor.  A  prism  of  3°,  with 
apex  upward,  will  bring  the  images  to  the  same  level  when  the  gaze  is 
straight  ahead.  If  the  patient  lowers  his  eyes  to  look  downward,  the 
diplopia  will  reappear,  because  the  affected  eye  cannot  follow  the  healthy 
one,  on  account  of  the  insufficient  action  of  the  paretic  muscle.  But  the 
patient  will  soon  learn  to  lower  the  head  in  order  to  escape  this  embarrass¬ 
ment.  He  will  raise  it,  on  the  contrary,  if,  elevating  his  gaze,  the  prism 
should  prove  to  be  too  strong,  because  the  strabismus  diminishes  in  this 
direction. 

We  have,  moreover,  pointed  out,  when  discussing  strabometry,  the  fact 
that  when  two  images  are  near  enough  to  each  other — in  other  words,  when 
the  retinal  image  of  the  deviated  eye  is  formed  near  enough  ±o  the  fovea 
centralis — fusion  is  often  spontaneously  accomplished,  so^H^t  a  prism 
whose  action  is  somewhat  less  than  the  degree  of  theOxteibismus  may, 
notwithstanding,  suffice  to  correct  it. 

Of  course,  a  prism  could  not  remedy  the  imffiption  of  the  image 
belonging  to  an  eye  which  has  undergone  a  i^fiMttgical  rotation  around 
its  antero-posterior  axis.  But  here  again  ol^e^5tion  proves  that,  when 
the  images  are  formed  in  each  eye  on  thK^fovea  centralis,  or  very  near 
it,  the  obliquity  of  one  of  them  is  easilWeutralized,  whether  by  an  in¬ 
clination  of  the  head  or  by  the  couaflwifed  action  of  the  muscles  of  both 
eyes 

But  the  use  of  prisms,  so  v^Wmne  for  the  correction  of  strabismus,  is, 
unfortunately,  limited  by  certain  other  optical  effects  which  are  peculiar  to 
them  (coloration  of  outlin^s/tmanges  in  the  form  and  relief  of  objects),  and 
also  because  of  the  waiN^r  of  such  glasses,  as  soon  as  they  exceed  a  few 
degrees.  Thus  it;  hfN^hnt  a  prism  producing  more  than  three  degrees  of 
deviation  is  woj^S^Kh  difficulty. 

It  is  true  t^aKboth  eyes  may  be  furnished  with  prisms,  so  that,  instead 
of  placino^vjfysm  of  6°,  with  its  apex  nasal,  before  the  left  eye,  this  eye 
being  afeM  with  convergent  strabismus,  a  prism  of  3°  may  be  placed 
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before  each  eye.  Each  of  the  prisms  ought,  necessarily,  to  have  its  apex 
directed  towards  the  nose. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  divergent  strabismus.  Two  prisms 
whose  apices  are  directed  towards  the  temples,  when  placed  before  the  two 
eyes,  have  the  same  effect  as  a  single  prism  whose  strength  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  that  of  the  other  two,  this  one  being  placed  before  one  eye. — The 
same  thing  occurs  again  for  vertical  deviations.  Instead  of  placing  the 
prism  of  7°,  with  its  apex  upward,  before  a  left  eye  which  deviates  upward, 
we  may  give  three  degrees  to  this  eye  and  four  degrees  to  the  other ;  only, 
for  this  latter,  the  apex  of  the  prism  will  be  directed  downward. 

This  distribution  of  the  correction  of  the  two  eyes  is  particularly  indi¬ 
cated  in  intermediate  deviations.  In  such  a  case,  the  prism  which  corrects 
the  horizontal  diplopia  may  be  placed  in  front  of  one  eye,  and  that  which 
corrects  the  difference  in  height,  before  the  other. 

It  is  self-evident  that  for  persons  who  usually  wear  spheric  or  cylindric 
or  combined  lenses,  we  should  utilize  the  two  surfaces  of  the  prism  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  optical  defect ;  in  other  words,  the  prism  will  be  combined  with  the 
correcting  glass  of  the  ametropia. 

The  symptomatic  treatment  having  been  instituted,  we  must  direct  our 
attention  to  the  restoration  of  the  conductibility  of  the  nerves,  and  of  the 
contractility  of  the  muscle.  The  means  we  employ  must  naturally  vary 
with  the  cause  of  the  paralysis.  Rest,  derivative  medication,  a  regimen 
appropriate  to  the  individual  sanitary  conditions,  will  happily  modify 
those  cerebral  changes  dependent  upon  anaemia,  hyperaemia,  plethora,  etc. 

In  syphilis ,  specific  remedies  should  be  employ^!, — e.g .,  a  course  of 
mercurial  inunction  or  injection  and  iodide  of  pohi^Nkn. 

A  suitable  diet,  along  with  the  administratjwvbi  Carlsbad  or  Vichy 
waters  and  of  bromide  of  potassium,  formsjfoe  proper  treatment  of  dia¬ 
betes .  vC/ 

Lead  poisoning  requires  sulphur  h^tflwand  iodide  of  potassium  inter¬ 
nally  ;  hysteria ,  hydrotherapy,  electi^i^^intispasmodics,  and  moral  suasion. 

If  the  paralysis  be  due  to  (peripheral  affection  of  the  motor  nerves 
caused  by  cold,  it  may  be  well  ©  oppose  it  with  the  customary  antiphlo- 
gistics :  local  bleeding,  dianlj^esis  by  means  of  warm  beverages  or  pilocar¬ 
pine,  moist  packing,  \a$d&ps,  and,  if  rheumatism  assume  an  acute  and 
general  form,  salicyl^  sodium.  Later,  the  application  of  a  vesicatory 
has  been  recomn^i(j()r  as  favoring  the  complete  resolution  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  oekkAnotor  nerves. 

Whateve^CfJay  be  the  causal  indication  to  be  fulfilled,  electricity  is 
consideredJ0u important  adjuvant.  Stimulation  of  the  nerve  is  ascribed 
to  it,  illation  of  its  nutrition  and  of  its  special  function,  the  excita- 

tionSNfche  contractility  of  the  muscle,  which  prevents  degeneration  of  its 

tfe^e. 

The  constant  current  and  faradization  are  both  employed  under  such 
^circumstances.  The  mode  of  application  varies  much  according  to  different 
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authors.  Some  advise  acting  directly  on  the  great  sympathetic  by  placing 
the  negative  pole  on  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  the  positive  on  some 
point  of  the  orbital  border  close  to  the  paretic  muscle.1  Others  recom¬ 
mend  the  electrization  of  the  affected  nerve  itself ;  they  apply  the  cathode 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  anode  around  the  orbit.  The  current  ought 
generally  to  be  weak  (from  four  to  six  elements)  and  of  a  duration  of  from 
two  to  five  minutes  ;  sittings  may  be  repeated  on  alternate  days. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  use  the  induced  current,  it  may  be  applied  directly 
to  the  muscle.  For  this  purpose,  the  electrode,  in  the  form  of  a  little 
flattened  knob,  isolated  on  one  side,  is  introduced  under  the  lids  as  far  back 
as  possible,  and  its  free  surface  applied  on  the  diseased  muscle.  Cocaine 
anaesthesia  will  facilitate  this  little  manoeuvre. 

At  regular  intervals,  the  effect  of  the  treatment  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  aid  of  careful  strabometry.  If  our  efforts  are  crowned  with  success, 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  deviation  can  be  corrected  by  a  prism  weak 
enough  to  be  permanently  worn.  This  will  hasten  the  cure  by  stimulating 
binocular  fusion. 

J.  Michel  proposed,  in  1877,  a  treatment  of  muscular  paralysis  which 
may  be  called  mechanical  This  method  consists  in  seizing  the  conjunctiva 
over  the  insertion  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  by  means  of  fixation  forceps, 
and  turning  the  globe  forcibly  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the 
action  of  the  muscle,  to  and  fro,  for  a  few  minutes.  Charles  Stedman 
Bull2  treated  in  this  way,  prior  to  1887,  twenty-one  cases,  of  which  eight 
were  cured,  six  were  improved,  and  seven  remained  stationary.  Patients 
submit  unwillingly  to  this  method  of  treatment,  which  is  undoubtedly 
painful.  . 

We  have  already  twice  mentioned  the  tendency  that  most^™its  mani¬ 
fest  to  fuse  the  double  images  as  soon  as  these  are  brought  (gp  enough  to¬ 
gether.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  degree  of  strabismi  determined  by 
the  correcting  prism  is  generally  less  than  that  results  from  the 

diplopia.  The  treatment  of  strabismus  whicly.j^^'Be  called  orthoptic  is 
founded  upon  this  observation.  By  some  mrai^^lrether  with  the  help  of 
a  prism  or  simply  by  means  of  rotation  ofJ|i£  head,  the  two  images  are 
brought  so  near  together  that  they  may  ba  fused.  Then  an  attempt  is  made 
to  maintain  the  fusion  under  less  fa\^|*8le  circumstances.  This  is  done 


either  by  diminishing  the  strengtfgjof?  the  prism3 * 5  or  by  turning  tho 
I  patient’s  head  slowly  in  the  dirpfidn  opposite  to  the  strabismus,  while  he 
j  still  tries  to  maintain  the  fusi^^pTn  this  way,  the  contraction  of  the  paretic 
I  muscle  is  stimulated.  It  j^true  that  in  complete  paralysis  this  device  is 
unlikely  to  be  successfu^y* 

I  1  See,  with  rofei^^^this,  Benedikt,  Erb,  Neumann  (in  Landolt,  art.  Strabisme, 
Dictionnaire  encyelopk^ue  des  sciences  medicates,  p.  723,  1883). 

2  Transactions^  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1887,  p.  459. 

3  The  dout^^yrRm  is  of  great  use  in  such  a  case,  because  the  diminution  is  made 

gradually  aijWithout  the  patient’s  cognizance. 

5 
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One  may  also,  with  a  view  to  varying  the  exercises,  use  for  the  same 
purpose  our  stereoscope .  (Fig.  41.) 

When  this  stereoscope  is  used,  the  eyes  are  adapted,  by  means  of  proper 
glasses  (six  or  seven  dioptries  for  emmetropic  eyes)  to  the  images  at  the 
bottom  of  the  instrument,  and  to  the  two  images  is  given  a  separation  in 
accordance  with  the  divergence,  convergence,  or  the  difference  in  height  of 
the  lines  of  sight  in  the  position  of  rest.  For  the  usual  length  of  the  base 
line  (sixty-four  millimetres)  this  distance  ought  to  exceed  this  value  by 
about  ten  millimetres  for  seven  degrees  of  divergence,  and  to  be  less  by  an 
equal  amount  for  a  like  degree  of  convergence.  Thus,  if  we  have  to  do 
with  a  convergent  paralytic  strabismus  of  fourteen  degrees,  we  should  give 
to  the  two  images  a  separation  of  about  forty-four  millimetres.  If  we  are 
concerned  with  a  divergent  strabismus  of  ten  degrees,  the  stereoscopic  images 
are  to  be  separated  by  about  seventy-eight  millimetres,  etc.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  stereoscopic  fusion  of  the  two  images  will  be  obtained. 
This  result  having  once  been  achieved,  we  seek  to  get  gradually  the  normal 
separation — that  is  to  say,  parallelism — of  the  lines  of  sight.  One  may 
even  attempt  to  surpass  this  end,  when  one  has  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
parallelism  of  the  divergent  lines  of  sight,  and  exercise  them  little  by 
little  in  fusion  in  the  convergent  position. 


SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF  PARALYTIC  STRABISMUS. 

When  the  paralysis  of  an  ocular  muscle  is  not  susceptible  of  medical 
cure,  one  is  justified  in  having  recourse  to  surgical  means  for  remedying 
the  annoyance  which  it  causes  the  patient. 

Personally,  we  have  operated  for  the  correction  (>^\awdytic  strabismus 
oftener  than  is  generally  done.  We  have  attackec  s  which  many  would 
have  considered  as  noli  me  tangere  for  surgemGpa  we  have  never  found 
cause  to  regret  our  hardihood  in  this  resped*^\*lt  is  true  that  our  method 
of  operating  differs  somewhat,  as  will  from  that  generally  in  use. 

Not  being  able  to  restore  the  conti^oi^ity  of  a  paralyzed  muscle,  oper¬ 
ators  have  sought  to  weaken  to  an^Npial  degree  the  associated  muscle  of 
the  healthy  eye,  for  instance,  the^ internal  rectus  of  the  right  eye  in  a  case 
of  paralysis  of  the  external  lW&g  of  the  left  eye. 

Some  have  even  gone^^Owis  to  recommend  the  tenotomy  of  all  the 
muscles  acting  in  the^ft^izontal  meridian  on  the  healthy  as  well  as  on 
the  diseased  eye,  t^S*  pwpose  of  this  general  tenotomy  being  to  remedy 
the  paresis  of  a  sjpgt^ne  of  the  muscles  in  question. 

Thus,  in  aJ&>£)of  paresis  of  the  left  external  rectus,  the  right  internal 
rectus  would^e/tenotomized ;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  “  equalizing  the  ac- 
commod^jW^  in  the  two  eyes,  one  would  add  to  this  tenotomy  that  of  the 
left  inte^ku  rectus,  as  if  the  accommodation  of  an  eye  depended  on  the 
slrpfeflh  of  its  internal  rectus  muscle.1  Finally  the  externus  of  the  healthy 

*  See  A.  Graefe,  in  Graefe  und  Saemiseh,  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde, 
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eye  would  be  tenotomized,  in  order  to  restore  the  muscular  equilibrium  of 
this  eye ! 

In  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  proceed  quite  otherwise.  Given  the 
inertia  of  the  paretic  muscle  and,  consequently,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  field  of  binocular  fixation  of  considerable  extent,  it  is  necessary,  at  least, 
that  the  field  of  fusion  which  we  create  shall  be  in  the  most  useful  direction 
for  the  individual, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  median  plane  for  the  muscles 
that  act  horizontally,  in  a  plane  slightly  lowered  for  those  that  act  ver¬ 
tically.  This  is  true  not  only  when  binocular  vision  exists,  but  also  when 
the  operation  is  done  solely  with  the  cosmetic  purpose  of  remedying  the  dis¬ 
figurement  caused  by  the  deviation  of  the  eye. 

Moreover,  I  always  abstain  from  weakening  one  of  the  muscles  of  the 
healthy  eye.  It  is  precisely  in  those  cases  for  which  the  tenotomy  on  the 
sound  eye  has  been  most  recommended  that  I  practise  this  least ;  in  cases 
of  simple  paresis. 

There  is  always  a  chance  of  recovery  from  a  paresis.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  defect  in  motility  resulting  from  the  setting  back  of  a  muscle, 
far  from  recovering,  is  always  on  the  increase.  One  thus  incurs  the  risk 
of  creating  for  the  healthy  eye  a  strabismus  worse  than  that  of  the  paretic 
eye.  For  this  reason,  we  prefer  to  treat  paralytic  strabismus  (as  well  as 
the  non-paralytic  strabismus)  by  muscular  advancement  rather  than  by 
tenotomy. 


Let  us  take  an  extreme  case,  a  total  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  of 
the  left  eye.  The  patient  sees  single  only  in  the  extreme  right  part  of  his 
field  of  fixation.  Diplopia,  as  well  as  the  disfigurement  whicJjVesults  from 
his  convergent  strabismus,  annoys  him  ;  he  wishes  to  be  reX&ed  of  it. 

In  this  case,  I  should  perform  an  energetic  advances^lt  with  resection 
of  the  external  rectus  on  the  diseased  eye  and  a  simpli^S^'ancement  of  the 
same  muscle  on  the  other  eye.  If  necessary,  thexlptomy  of  the  internal 
rectus  of  the  diseased  eye  could  be  added. 

Binocular  vision  and,  with  all  the  mopQtSn,  the  desired  cosmetic 
effect  are  thus  obtained,  not  only  for  the  JS*rimary  position,”  but  also  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  gaze.  v-A 

t  ^  ^  eyldent  that,  as  soon  as  the  afc^fefeon  of  the  patient  is  directed  to  an 
object  situated  at  the  left,  the  qogra^nt  strabismus  and  the  homonymous 
diplopia  will  reappear,  becausa^he  inertia  of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  On 
the  right  side,  on  the  con/mW there  will  be  crossed  diplopia,  because  the 
left  eye  only  imperfectlwfoffows  the  movement  of  its  fellow  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  It  lags  behmdSj^iuse  of  the  operative  weakening  of  its  internal 
rectus. .  There  is  dhA^ent  strabismus  to  the  right,  convergent  to  the  left. 

.  Tllls  18  inOT*e  m  a  case  of  total  paralysis,  but  certainly  less  annoy¬ 
ing  than  the  coition  produced  by  tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the 
healthy  SgApe  who  watches  carefully  the  effect  of  his  operations  knows 
very  in  order  that  a  tenotomy  may  counterbalance  a  muscular 

parakA^  an  extreme  setting  back  is  required,  such  a  setting  back  as  is 
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obtained  only  by  means  of  sutures  applied  over  the  antagonist, — the  thread- 
operation,  as  von  Graefe  called  it.  Thus  the  eye  is  drawn  out  of  its  mus¬ 
cular  funnel,  and  its  mobility  greatly  damaged.  This  is  a  method  which 
we  absolutely  condemn,  for  reasons  to  be  given  in  the  next  section.1 

Moreover,  the  patient  soon  learns  to  remedy,  by  the  rotation  of  his  head, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  movements  of  his  left  eye. 

As  to  convergence,  it  certainly  will  be  diminished  by  the  tenotomy  of 
the  left  internal  rectus,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  by  the  thread-operations 
on  the  other  eye.  When  the  paralysis  is  not  complete,  no  tenotomy  is 
necessary  to  restore  binocular  vision.  We  may  refer,  for  instance,  to  the 
cas'e  of  a  carpenter  who  could  not  do  his  work  on  account  of  a  paresis  of 
the  rectus  externus  of  his  left  eye.  The  paresis,  indeed,  had  caused  a  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus  with  homonymous  diplopia  of  12°.  We  performed 
advancement  of  the  external  rectus  of  each  eye ,  without  tenotomy  of  the  an¬ 
tagonist,  but  resecting  several  millimetres  of  the  paretic  muscle.  The 
result  was  perfect  fusion.  The  patient  could  even  overcome  an  abducting 
prism  of  one  metre-angle  (r  = — 1) ;  and  as  for  the  convergence,  it  exceeded 
the  normal,  in  spite  of  the  advancement  of  the  abductors. 

In  another  case  iu  which  the  paresis  of  the  external  rectus  had  brought 
on  a  strabismus  of  only  5°  30',  advancement  of  this  muscle  alone  succeeded 
in  establishing  absolutely  harmonious  binocular  movements.  Convergence, 
divergence,  and  even  lateral  excursion  became  perfectly  normal.2 

Our  operative  method  is,  mutatis  mutandis ,  the  same  for  paralysis  of 
the  internal  rectus .  Only,  divergent  strabismus  always  shows  itself  more 
resistant  to  treatment  than  convergent  strabismus.  the  strongest 

advancement  of  the  internal  recti  on  both  eyes  suf&j^ehly  to  restore  the 
parallelism  of  the  eyes,  but  does  not  give  the  pa^iQlNra  converging  power 
sufficient  for  his  usual  work.  We  may  thenQSiture  to  tenotomize  the 
external  rectus  of  the  diseased  eye.  But  thiJSJias  always  to  be  done  with 
great  precaution,  otherwise  one  runs  ttfTy&k  of  changing  the  divergent 
strabismus  into  a  convergent  one,  or  ^emTJi  creating  homonymous  diplopia 
for  distance  without  doing  away  wit^jne  crossed  diplopia  for  near  at  hand 
work. 

When  the  paralysis  of  an(^ductor  or  adductor  muscle  is  incomplete, 
when  there  exists  only  jfak&s* “with  diplopia  of  but  a  few  degrees,  the 
surgeon’s  task  is  a  mucl^witer  and  much  more  thankful  one. 

In  such  a  case,  i^often  suffices,  as  we  have  just  shown,  to  give  to  the 
enfeebled  muscle, (jpx  its  advancement,  a  more  favorable  insertion  in  order 
to  restore  binoenKr  vision  over  a  very  large,  if  not  to  the  normal,  extent. 

The  ant^^mst  of  the  paretic  muscle  ought  never  to  be  tenotomized 


1  See 


& 


To,  Landolt,  compte  rendu  of  his  clinique,  1878,  Rapport  sur  le  Strabisme, 
SevetfbfcXlnternational  Congress  of  Ophthalmology,  Heidelberg,  1888;  Archives  d’oph- 
JthlN^logie,  1880,  i.  p.  594;  International  Medical  Congress,  Washington,  1887. 

^Landolt,  Traitement  chirurgique  du  Strabisme,  Archives  d’ophthalmologie,  189G, 
420. 
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solely,  as  has  been  advised.1  If  the  insufficiency  of  the  tenotomized  muscle 
equal  that  of  an  even  moderately  paretic  muscle,  it  becomes  a  considerable 
source  of  annoyance,  even  in  the  lateral  excursion,  but  especially  in  con¬ 
vergence,  when  the  setting  back  has  been  performed  on  an  internal  rectus. 

The  tenotomy  ought  only  to  aid  the  advancement  of  the  paretic  muscle, 
and  ought  always  to  be  executed  very  moderately,  for  advancement  increases 
the  excursions  of  the  eye ,  whereas  tenotomy  reduces  them . 

Let  us  now  consider  the  operative  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
which  act  vertically, — the  depressors  and  levators  of  the  eyeball. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  our  task  would  present  in  this  case  insuper¬ 
able  difficulties.  This  would  be  true  if  we  had  to  remedy  all  defects  of 
direction  and  rotation  to  which  paralysis  of  one  of  these  muscles  gives  rise. 
Indeed,  the  obliques,  as  well  as  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  turn  the  eye, 
as  it  were,  around  three  axes, — transverse,  vertical,  and  antero-posterior. 
Now,  even  combined  operations  could  not  make  good  the  troubles  produced 
in  these  three  directions.  But,  fortunately,  experience  has  proved  that  the 
problem  is  not  so  complicated,  and  that  we  have  in  nature  a  powerful  and 
benevolent  aid,  ready  to  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  our  always  imperfect  art, 
provided  these  lacunse  be  not  too  great. 

Let  us  again  take  a  few  examples  and  apply  to  them  our  principle  of 
correcting  strabismus  for  the  most  usef  ul  direction  of  vision. 

Suppose  a  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  of  the  left  eye.  There  is  a 
strabismus  sursum  vergens,  slightly  convergent,  and,  moreover,  temporal 
rotation  of  the  eye  around  the  antero-posterior  axis. 

It  has  been  advised 2  that  this  state  of  things  be  re  by  setting 

back  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  healthy  eye,  with  a  view  J^reating  in  this 
eye  the  same  strabismus  as  exists  in  the  affected  eye.  <PKne  right  eye  would 
thus  be  directed  upward,  to  the  right,  and  incline$t^5trards  the  left,  like  its 
paralyzed  neighbor.  (See  page  25,  Paralysis^^^e  Inferior  Rectus.) 

If  by  this  means  the  retinal  images  of  ^ot^  eyes  be  made  parallel  and 
brought  to  the  same  level,  it  is  done  at  tjre^xpense  of  the  lowering  of  the 
gaze.  Now,  the  lowering  is  precisely  the  xjJiost  useful  direction  of  the  gaze,” 
that  for  which,  following  our  rule,  A  strabismus  ought  to  be  corrected. 
Von  Graefe’s  method  adds  to  padxiAgical  elevation  of  the  affected  eye  the 
operative  elevation  of  the  heaft&^ye>  making  the  lowering  of  this  latter  eye 
as  difficult  as  that  of  the  j*u^t)b  eye.  Indeed,  the  patient  is  then  obliged  to 
lower  his  head  in  order  ft^jmxke  good  the  insufficiency  of  his  depressors. 

At  any  rate,  we^sSSyld  have  recourse  to  this  method  only  in  cases  of 
very  slight  paresis ^yl^the  superior  oblique. 

If,  on  the^tfGKiry,  the  paresis  be  pronounced,  we  prefer  to  operate  on 
*only.  In  fact,  we  find  ourselves  here  in  more  favorable 


the  affecte< 


’e,  loc.  cit. ,  p.  82. 
raefe,  18G4,  Klinische 


Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde ;  Alf.  Graefe, 
Hai/ftWcli  der  gesanimten  Augenheilkunde,  vi.  4,  S.  81;  Mauthner,  loc.  cit.,  S.  646 ; 
^^/Vrchiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxiv.,  1878,  S.  117. 
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conditions  than  in  paralysis  of  one  of  the  lateral  recti.  In  this  latter  case 
there  is  no  resource,  no  power  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  muscle  which 
is  put  out  of  condition  for  work.  When  there  is  a  paralysis  of  one  of  the 
depressors  or  levators,  on  the  contrary,  there  still  remains  a  muscle  which 
acts  in  the  same  direction.  Thus,  in  our  example  of  paralysis  of  the 
superior  oblique,  we  still  have  the  inferior  rectus,  whose  power  we  can  re¬ 
inforce  by  advancement. 

If  that  did  not  suffice,  we  could  increase  the  effect  of  our  operation  by 
the  tenotomy  of  one  of  the  levators  of  the  same  eye, — the  superior  rectus 
or  the  inferior  oblique.  The  first  of  these  two  operations  is  very  simple. 
The  setting  back  of  the  inferior  oblique  would  be  impracticable,  if  we  had 
to  detach  the  tendinous  insertion  of  this  muscle  from  the  posterior  and 
external  surface  of  the  globe.  But  one  can  attack  the  inferior  oblique  at 
its  origin  near  the  margin  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  external  to  the 
orifice  of  the  nasal  duct.  We  described  the  method  of  this  operation  in 
detail  some  ten  years  ago.1 

Theorists  object  that,  since  the  inferior  rectus,  besides  lowering  the  eye, 
turns  it  inward  and  gives  it  a  rotation  analogous  to  that  produced  by 
paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique,  the  convergent  strabismus  as  well  as  the 
temporal  inclination  of  the  eye  ought  to  be  accentuated  by  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  inferior  rectus.  Our  own  experience  as  well  as  that  of  our 
former  assistant,  Dr.  Eperon,  has  shown  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
obliquity  of  the  image  as  well  as  the  homonymous  diplopia  disappears  as 
soon  as  the  difference  in  height  has  been  corrected,  whether  this  be  by 
means  of  prisms  or  with  the  help  of  an  operation.  ^^\eover>  we  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  two  qualitieOyKliplopia  are  often 
lacking  in  paresis  of  the  superior  oblique,  or/*Qhmfest  themselves  only 
when  the  gaze  is  sidewise.  . 

Observation  teaches  us  daily  that  the  e}^s^kave  a  considerable  power  of 
harmonizing  their  movements  after  oj/raylvis  performed  on  their  motor 
apparatus,  when  binocular  vision  e^ts^If  it  does  not  exist,  the  slight 
degree  of  lateral  deviation  which  <ajF>  mpanies  the  paralysis  of  a  levator 
muscle  could  not  constitute  a  (^^gurement,  and  the  rotation  around  the 
antero-posterior  axis  still  less  ^oW 

Let  us  now  consider^til^kfmer  rare  case  of  the  isolated  paralysis  of 
the  inferior  oblique .  Tft^eye  is  directed  downward  and  inward  and  its 
vertical  meridian  isQnluned  towards  the  right.  The  first  thing  to  do  in 
such  a  case  is  to  advance  strongly  the  superior  rectus  muscle  of  the  affected 
eye.  If,  at  tluaA^ti  of  several  weeks,  there  still  exists  a  troublesome  vertical 
diplopia,  £\^ft^*when  the  patient  looks  downward,  a  very  slight  tenotomy 
of  the^^^Sbr  rectus  of  the  healthy  eye  might  be  considered. 

OneN^mld  in  this  way  fulfil  at  the  same  time  my  principle  of  re-estab- 
1  binocular  vision  in  the  most  useful  direction  (slightly  downward), 


Landolt,  La  tenotomie  de  l’oblique  inferieur,  Archives  d’ophthalmologie,  1885,  p.  402. 
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and  that  of  von  Graefe,  which  gives  the  healthy  eye  the  same  direction  as 
the  affected  one.  Indeed,  by  the  artificial  weakening  of  its  superior  rectus 
the  right  eye  is  directed  downward  and  to  the  right,  and  its  vertical 
meridian  is  inclined  towards  the  right.  Hence  it  turns  round  three  axes 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  left  eye,  whose  inferior  oblique  is  paralyzed. 

The  isolated  paralyses  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  are  likewise 
very  rare.  They  are  occasionally  seen,  however.  Moreover,  these  muscles 
may  be  involved  in  a  pathological  process  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  or 
by  a  traumatism  which  enfeebles  them.  The  surgical  treatment,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such,  will  be  the  same  in  any  of  these  cases. 

It  is  true  that  we  no  longer  find  ourselves  here  in  as  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  as  in  the  case  of  a  paralysis  of  an  oblique  muscle.  The  muscle 
which  combines  its  action  with  that  of  an  oblique  is  one  of  the  recti, 
whose  advancement  is  easy.  The  muscles  which  are  associated  with  the 
superior  and  inferior  recti, — the  inferior  and  the  superior  oblique, — on  the 
contrary,  can  hardly  be  advanced. 

Hence,  in  the  case  of  paralysis  of  a  superior  or  an  inferior  rectus,  we 
shall  have  recourse  to  the  advancement  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  itself. 
This  advancement  ought  to  be  very  thorough,  and  may  be  rendered  still 
more  efficacious  by  the  resection  of  the  muscle. 

If  there  be  paralysis  of  an  inferior  rectus ,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add 
to  the  advancement  the  tenotomy  of  the  superior  rectus  of  the  same  eye, 
for  strabismus  sursum  vergens  always  implies  great  annoyance  to  the 
patient.  I  should  not  fear  even  to  have  recourse  to  the  detachment  of 
the  inferior  oblique  of  that  eye  rather  than  to  the  settb^Haack  of  the 
inferior  rectus  of  the  sound  eye. 

It  might  be  otherwise  in  a  case  of  paralysis  of  tlv&*penor  rectus.  If 
the  left  eye  be  the  affected  one,  this  eye  is  directed  ^jWn ward  and  slightly 
outward,  and  its  vertical  meridian  is  somewhat  hrSteed  towards  the  temple. 

If,  in  spite  of  the  advancement,  with  re^cftyfi,  of  the  paralyzed  muscle, 
there  still  persist  a  slight  lowering  of  thC  lefxeye,  it  would  be  permissible 
to  produce  an  analogous  lowering  of  thQjehlthy  eye,  because  this  direction 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  directions  ight. 

This  lowering  of  the  healthy  might  be  obtained  by  the  tenotomy 
of  its  superior  rectus,  by  tha^Xafifc  Inferior  oblique,  or  by  the  advancement 
of  its  inferior  rectus.  If  tkSywference  in  height  between  the  two  eyes  is 
but  slight,  I  should  n^jjtyect  to  the  first  operation  (tenotomy  of  the 
superior  rectus  of  tjn^gpund  eye).  If,  however,  the  strabismus  left  is  of 


.n^gpii 

several  degrees,  I^sfofffld  give  the  preference  to  the  advancement  of  the 
inferior  rectum  /  v 

If  all  ^^nuscles  innervated  by  the  common  motor  oculi  are  affected 
with  pareeis^there  exist,  at  once,  crossed  diplopia  and  difference  in  height 
of  th^*&l\  images :  divergent  and  sursum  vergens  strabismus  when  the 
patkntiooks  downward,  deorsum  vergens  when  he  looks  upward. 

^NWlien  the  horizontal  deviation  is  very  considerable  relatively  to  the 
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vertical  deviation,  it  often  suffices  to  correct  the  former  in  order  to  see  the 
latter  disappear.  It  is  best,  in  all  cases,  not  to  cumulate  surgical  inter- 
ventions  with  the  purpose  of  correcting  simultaneously  the  lateral  and 
vertical  deviations.  It  is  preferable  to  await  the  result  of  the  horizontal 
strabotomy  before  proceeding  to  an  operation  in  the  vertical  plane. 

The  same  rule  is  to  be  followed  when  the  difference  in  height  is  the 
predominant  defect.  This  defect  is  then  to  be  corrected  according  to  the 
principles  above  explained,  and  the  muscles  which  act  horizontally  are  to  be 
attacked  only  when  the  first  operation  has  not  sufficed  to  remedy  the  diver¬ 
gent  strabismus. 

But  when  the  strabismus  is  considerable,  and  plainly  intermediate,  one 
may  attempt  the  correction  in  both  directions  at  once. 

The  necessary  operations  may  be  performed  on  the  same  eye,  or  the 
lateral  strabismus  may  be  corrected  on  one  eye  and  the  vertical  strabismus 
on  the  other  eye. 

It  also  happens  occasionally  that  both  eyes  are  affected  by  muscular 
paralysis.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
strabismus  and  motor  troubles  which  may  result  from  this.  The  principles 
which  have  just  been  set  forth  will  suffice  for  the  determination  of  the  best 
method  of  operation  in  each  case. 

Without  opening  the  record  of  my  operations,  I  shall  cite  two  especially 
complicated  cases  of  this  kind. 


The  first  concerns  a  woman,  forty  years  old,  presenting  indubitable 
symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia.  She  was  subject  to  divc^bgrit  and  deorsum 
vergens  strabismus,  producing  a  vertical  diplopia  of  ifafyi  degrees,  and  a 
crossed  diplopia  of  thirty  degrees.  Jo 

I  knew  very  well  that  the  tabetic  paraly^a^iften  disappear  spon¬ 
taneously,  but  the  patient  had  waited  in  vai^^T years  for  this  fortunate 
occurrence.  The  diplopia  annoyed  her  mnj0^ably,  and  she  entreated  me 
to  rid  her  of  it  by  any  means.  > 

There  was  no  possibility  of  obtaiik^g  this  correction  by  means  of  pris¬ 
matic  glasses.  Hence  I  decided  i^n  operation,  and  performed,  at  the 
same  sitting,  the  advancement  internal  rectus,  with  the  tenotomy  of 


the  external  rectus  on  the  ri 
rectus,  with  the  tenotomj^f 


ri^UVe,  an< 
^4ne  superi 


and  the  advancement  of  the  inferior 
superior  rectus  on  the  left  eye. 


a? 


During  the  operational  told  my  students  that  it  was  not  probable 
that  these  operatioiiyvlinkl  exactly  correct  the  complicated  and  consider¬ 
able  strabismus»d^ur  patient ;  that,  at  best,  we  should  expect  to  have  a 
slight  under-  er-correction  in  one  or  the  other  direction  ;  but  that  we 
should  e.'ij^Ocable  to  remedy  this  by  means  of  a  further  operation,  if  it 
should  necessary. 

khvncM  was  very  happily  surprised  when  the  patient,  only  a  few  days 
lat<j0d|clared  that  she  no  longer  saw  double  when  looking  straight  ahead, 
X^ien  looking  downward.  Binocular  vision  was  restored,  indeed,  so 
O^Jerfectly,  and  without  further  operation,  that  tire  patient,  whom  I  have 
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followed  for  years,  could  go  about,  attend  to  affairs,  and  do  manual  labor 
without  the  least  inconvenience. 

A  much  more  complicated  and  more  difficult  case,  especially  from  the 
operative  point  of  view,  was  the  following.  Princess  T.  had  undergone  an 
operation,  by  von  Graefe,  in  her  infancy,  to  correct  a  convergent  strabis¬ 
mus.  When  she  came  to  consult  me,  her  right  eye  presented  a  divergent 
strabismus  of  fifteen  degrees  and  strabismus  deorsum  vergens  of  thirty  degrees. 

It  was  twenty- five  years  since  the  operation  had  been  performed,  and 
the  patient  could  not  tell  me  what  had  been  done.  She  merely  recalled  that 
her  eyes  had  been  operated  on  several  times. 

Even  by  a  simple  inspection,  one  could  see  that  the  internal  recti  of 
both  eyes  had  been  excessively  set  back.  The  caruncles  were  hidden  under 
the  internal  angle  of  the  lids,  the  sclerotic  was  bare  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  nasal  excursion  of  each  eye  was  considerably  limited,  that  of  the 
left  more  than  that  of  the  right.  The  divergent  strabismus  as  well  as  the 
defect  of  mobility  of  the  eyes  was  very  probably  the  result  of  a  thread- 
operation.  The  operation  had  given  rise  not  only  to  a  most  undesirable 
over- correction  of  the  convergent  strabismus,  but  even  to  a  difference  in 
height  between  the  two  eyes.  The  operator  had  tried  to  remedy  this,  as 
was  easy  to  see,  by  the  tenotomy  of  the  right  superior  rectus,  and  had  thus 
complicated  the  over-correction  in  the  horizontal  plane  by  a  more  con¬ 
siderable,  and  still  more  disfiguring,  vertical  deviation. 

The  primitive  strabismus  having  dated  from  the  patient’s  early  in¬ 
fancy, — that  is  to  say,  from  an  epoch  when  binocular  vision^vas  not  well 
established, — diplopia  did  not  exist.  The  right  eye  v^Cf^peropic  by 
two  and  one-half  dioptrics,  and  possessed  visual  acuity  from  0.2  to  0.3. 
The  left  eye  had  0.6  of  normal  vision,  after  the  ctfra^tion  of  its  myopic 
astigmatism  of  one  dioptry. 

I  tried  to  obtain  the  correction  of  the  ^tfrc^ent  strabismus  by  the 
advancement  of  the  internal  rectus,  comumaaVvith  the  tenotomy  of  the 
external  rectus  of  the  left  eye,  and  the  c^jrection  of  the  vertical  strabismus 
by  the  advancement  of  the  superior  red^fc,  primarily  set  back,  of  the  right 
eye,  combined  with  the  tenotomy  d0Jie  inferior  rectus  of  the  same  eye. 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  of  these  four  operations,  there  still 

remained  a  certain  degree^SSnvergence  and  of  lowering  of  the  right 
eye.  Several  weeks  latei  ■medied  these  defects  by  the  advancement  of 
the  internal  rectus  of  eye  and  the  tenotomy  of  the  superior  rectus 
of  the  left  eye.  ♦ 

Let  us  also  q#T5^£ne  observation  of  a  strabismus  sursum  vergens  trau¬ 
matic  in  origh^N.  This  case  was  operated  on  very  successfully  by  Dr. 
Eperon.1 

A  man,  ibrty  years  old,  had  received  a  blow  from  a  cow’s  horn  in  the 


'Q 


A 


.Jr* 


Eperon,  De  la  correction  operatoire  des  deviations  oculaires  verticales,  etc.,  Archives 
almologie,  1889. 
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superior  internal  region  of  the  orbit,  opposite  the  pulley  of  the  superior 
oblique.  This  muscle  was  paretic,  and  a  vertical  diplopia  of  twelve  degrees, 
homonymous  by  one  degree,  was  the  result  of  its  enfeeblement.  Binocular 
vision  was  retained  over  only  a  very  restricted  extent  (Fig.  32a),  com¬ 
mencing  about  the  twentieth  degree  above  the  horizontal  and  going  to  the 
upper  normal  limits. 

Eperon  performed  the  advancement  of  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  affected 
eye,  and  thus  obtained,  at  the  end  of  only  two  weeks,  a  field  of  binocu¬ 
lar  vision  represented  by  Fig.  32 b.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fusion  of  the 
images  of  the  two  eyes  is  restored  over  all  the  useful  extent  of  vision, 


Fig.  32&. 


Fig.  326. 


o 


o 


This  observation  is  a  striking  examjjde^&l^he  advantage  which  muscu¬ 
lar  advancement  has  over  tenotomy.  ^J\Vfmall  find  additional  evidence  of 
the  same  fact  when  considering  the  W"  lent  of  non-paralytic  strabismus. 


r  muscle  dates  from  the  earliest  years 
the  head  may  simulate  veritable  torti- 


Cases  ot  this  sort,  tcv^Kfch  1  have  given  the  name  of  ocular  torticollis , 
have  been  reported  ^y  feuignet,1  Wadsworth,2  Risley,3  Morosow,4  Nieden,5 
Lowett,6  BradfonU  am  myself.8 

1  Cuignet,  Reci^^thoplitalmologie,  1873,  p.  24. 

2  Wadswortl^llransactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1889,  p.  381. 

3  Risle^>^^^h. 

4  MorosS^Vrach,  1890,  p.  743. 

n,  Centralblatt  fur  Augenheilkunde,  November,  1892. 


<pyat,  Transactions  of  the  American  Orthopedic  Association,  ii.  p.  230. 
Bradford,  Centralblatt  fur  orthpaedische  Chirurgie,  etc.,  1890,  No.  9. 
Landolt,  Torticollis  oculaire,  Bulletin  medical,  1890,  p.  578. 
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The  optical  or  operative  correction  of  the  visual  defect  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  at  the  same  time  the  remedy  of  this  false  torticollis,  while  the 
application  of  electricity  is  of  no  avail,  and  operations  on  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  which  have  been  proposed  by  eminent  surgeons,  would  lead  to 
genuine  disasters.  We  cite  these  cases  to  show  how  important  it  may  be 
to  recognize  a  muscular  paralysis  and  to  refer  anomalies  in  the  direction  of 
the  head  to  their  real  cause. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that,  inversely, 
in  true  torticollis,  the  eyes  execute  a  compensating  rotation  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  of  the  face.  This  rotation,  by  its  persistence,  finally 
brings  about  a  weakening  of  the  muscles  which  turn  the  eyes  in  the  patho¬ 
logical  direction  of  the  face,  and  whose  paralysis  could  have  brought  about 
a  false  torticollis.1 


II.— NON-PARALYTIC  STRABISMUS.2 


In  the  foregoing  section  we  have  considered  the  ocular  muscles,  one  by 
one,  with  reference  to  the  movement  of  the  globe  which  the  contraction  of 
each  produces,  when  normally  exercised,  and  the  phenomena  which  result 
from  the  paralysis  of  the  individual  muscle. 

Although  paralysis  frequently  affects  one  single  muscle  of  the  eye,  it 
scarcely  ever  happens  that  a  single  muscle  contracts  separately.  All  the 
muscles  are  always  more  or  less  active  in  giving  the  eye  its  direction  and 
in  holding  it  in  its  position. 

A  more  nearly  correct  notion  of  the  ocular  movements-p^  idea  which 
is  more  in  conformity  with  reality — will  be  had  by  cM^dAing  all  the 
muscles  as  together  forming  one  motor  apparatus,  in^fcfich  they  combine 
their  action  in  marvellous  harmony.  Anatomy,  bOhowing  the  muscles 
connected  by  the  capsule  of  Tenon,  the  conjund^QsaJ  and  the  intermediate 
cellular  tissue  into  one  apparatus,  makes  >*tfGjRiprehend  the  fusion  of 
their  action  which  gradually  goes  from  to  the  other  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  seen  tWt  each  movement  given  to  the  eye 
encounters  an  opposite  regulatina^&vement.  To  the  forces  which  draw 
the  globe  into  the  orbit  (the  fjM^ecti),  nature  opposes,  besides  the  sus¬ 
pensory  ligament  (the  diapj^^an  of  the  orbit),  the  oblique  muscles,  which 
tend  to  draw  the  glota^f^sward.  The  abductor  muscles,  of  which  the 
external  recti  are  the  prwrcipal,  have  antagonists  in  the  internal  recti,  the 
levators  are  opposb^JJy  the  depressors,  and  their  actions  are  again  com¬ 
bined  to  preve  ntJ©  globe  from  making  a  faulty  rotation  around  the  antero¬ 
posterior  a^.>^V 

This  imitation  exists  not  only  for  the  vertical  and  lateral  movements 
which  a«iAso  easilv  explained  by  the  well-known  arrangement  of  the  ocular 

— \ryy - - - : — : - 

^  1  Hiibseher,  Beitrage  zur  klinische  Chirurgie,  1893,  x.  S.  299. 

2  See  Landolt,  Archives  d’Ophtalmologie,  1897,  p.  74. 
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muscles,  but  also  for  the  intermediate  movements,  however  complex  they 
may  be.  There  is  no  direction  that  the  eye  cannot  easily  take  and  in  which 
it  cannot  remain  without  fatigue. 

Hence  it  is  justifiable  to  assert  that  there  exists  an  admirable  harmony 
in  the  action  of  the  motor  muscles,  since,  in  spite  of  their  fixed  origin  and 
their  attachment  to  the  globe,  six  suffice  to  vary  infinitely  the  movements 
of  the  eye. 

The  mechanism  of  the  motor  apparatus,  however,  will  appear  more 
marvellous  still,  when  the  combined  movements  of  the  two  eyes  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  binocular  movements  have  for  their  purpose  to  direct  the  two  eyes 
always  simultaneously  towards  the  point  to  which  the  individual's  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed.  In  this  way  the  image  of  the  fixed  point  is  formed 
simultaneously  on  the  fovea  centralis  of  each  eye;  the  two  retinal  images 
are  fused  in  a  single  one,  and  there  is  single  binocular  vision.  From 
this  binocular  vision  results  not  only  a  more  vivid  visual  impression,  but, 
above  all,  the  impression  of  the  distance  of  the  point  looked  at,  and  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  “  relief” — i.e.,  of  the  third  dimension . 

It  is  easy  to  convince  one's  self  that,  so  long  as  the  human  species 
has  existed,  the  movements  of  the  two  eyes  have  been  associated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  this  binocular  vision.  Certain  movements  which  are  by 
no  means  impossible,  such  as  divergence  or  the  raising  or  lowering  of  one 
eye  alone,  have  remained  in  a  rudimentary  condition  simply  because  bin¬ 
ocular  vision  never  calls  for  the  former,  and  only  rarel^V-that  is,  only 
during  the  inclination  of  the  head — for  the  latter. 

Other  movements,  on  the  contrary,  have  becoqi^o  habitual  to  the 
eyes  that  they  are  always  made  by  both  togetlufiXas,  for  instance,  the 
raising  and  lowering.  One  eye  cannot  be  rai  lowered  beyond  a  cer¬ 

tain  degree  without  the  other  following  it^ffaTo  the  lateral  movements,  if 
the  gaze  of  the  left  eye  be  directed  to  ^eyirhi ament,  from  left  to  right, 
from  one  star  to  the  other,  the  right|fe  will  follow  it  faithfully,  even  if 
it  be  covered,  and  vice  versa.  \J 

The  same  is  true  when  the^^et  approaches  :  the  eyes  will  follow  it 
by  converging.  They  follow i^Q/^e wise  when  it  is  withdrawn,  by  dimin¬ 
ishing  their  convergence  parallelism  of  their  lines  of  sight,  when 

the  object  has  reachecLin^mty. 

Hence  there  has  B^ejJ  formed  an  intimate  association  between  the  muscles 
acting  in  the  verUcfipthe  levators  of  the  two  eyes,  and  the  depressoy's,  so  that 
similar  muscle^y*  scarcely  dissociate  their  contraction. 

In  th ed^Spntal  plane,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  the  plane  of  the 
orbits,  at  first,  the  association  of  the  abductors  with  the  adductors  in 

the  lateraSmovements  ;  then  that  of  the  adductors  in  producing  convergence . 

V^Vyiese  must  be  added  the  combined  action  of  the  abductors,  not 
the  diminution  of  convergence  and  in  real  divergence,  such  as  is 
^wovoked  by  means  of  abducting  prisms,  but  also  that  simultaneous  con- 
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traction  of  the  abductors  which  is  indispensable  to  counterbalance  that 
of  the  adductors. 

This  active  abduction  has  been  denied,  and  it  has  been  sought  to  explain  divergence 
solely  by  the  relaxation  of  the  adductors.  Convergence  would  be  then  deprived  of  an 
antagonistic  function.  This  is  scarcely  admissible,  in  view  of  the  mathematical  precision 
with  which  convergence  is  produced  and  maintained. 

Moreover,  many  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  active  abduction  still  admit  that 
the  position  of  equilibrium  or  repose  of  the  eyes  is  sometimes  convergence.  It  may  be 
asked,  then,  how  the  eyes  get  out  of  this- state  of  repose ,  if  it  is  not  by  a  simultaneous  con¬ 
traction  of  the  abductors. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  if  there  exist  an  active  power  of  divergence,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  to  the  two  eyes  a  divergence  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  rotation  towards  the 
temple  of  which  each  eye  alone  is  capable, — that  is  to  say,  of  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
degrees.  Since,  “  in  spite  of  exercise,”  we  succeed  in  diverging  only  a  few  degrees,  some 
consider  the  absence  of  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  abductors  as  demonstrated.  In 
what,  however,  consisted  that  exercise  of  divergence  which  should  demonstrate  anything  ? 
It  was  the  application  during  a  very  limited  time  of  abducting  prisms,  to  which  some 
oculists  have  subjected  themselves.  Are  such  temporary  experiments  comparable  to  the 
powerful  impulse  of  convergence  which  has  been  in  action  almost  constantly,  for  the  sake 
of  binocular  vision,  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  race?  And  again,  the  maximum 
of  convergence  is  much  less  than  double  the  nasal  rotation  of  each  eye  alone ;  the  former 
is  about  forty-two  degrees  and  the  latter  more  than  one  hundred. 

Why,  one  might  ask,  can  the  internal  recti  not  turn  the  globes  as  far  in  convergence 
as  in  the  movements  which  are  called  associated?  This  is  probably  because  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  It  scarcely  happens  that  one  needs  to  look  at  objects  three  centimetres  distant.  And 
it  is  for  the  same  reason — that  is  to  say,  because  it  would  be  superfluous — that  active 
divergence  has  not  been  more  developed  in  our  race. 

Furthermore,  divergence  is  abolished  in  paralysis  of  the  external  recti  muscles,  though 
nothing  prevents  the  interni,  in  this  case,  from  entire  relaxation.  Finally,  there  exists 
a  form  of  convergent  strabismus,  or  an  insufficiency  of  divergence,  VthXig  neuropaths, 
ataxies,  or  persons  enfeebled  by  debilitating  diseases,  which  finds  jS^kpmnation  in  the 
diminution  of  the  power  of  divergence  and  not  in  a  spasm  of  cmrj^ence.1 

Although  we  speak  of  the  association  of  muscles  and  of  group  of  muscles  of  the  two 
eyes,  it  is  of  course  understood  that  the  muscles  themselves  rfFSySot  connected  from  the  one 
eye  to  the  other,  but  that  this  connection  is  found  in  the  that,  if  it  be  a  question  of 

the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  abductor  of  ona^$^Jd  of  the  adductor  of  the  other, 
no  one  ignores  the  fact  that  the  impulse  starts  from\i  cjmmon  centre  of  innervation  ;  that 
if  we  speak  of  the  simultaneous  contraction  offcie  adductors,  or  of  the  internal  recti,  or 
simply  of  convergence ,  we  admit,  in  just  the  sawiaway,  the  existence  of  a  centre  of  conver¬ 
gence,  as  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  ayentre  of  divergence,  since  we  admit  that  the 
abductors  can  contract  simultaneously, 

One  evening  I  was  with  Charco^Vd^i  a  colleague  timidly  suggested  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  centre  of  convergence  ^^SWoe  admitted.  The  master  contented  himself  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  by  wa/^roreply,  and  he  was  perfectly  right.  Since  the  function 
exists,  it  must  have  its  cent^Hi^ne  brain. 

Besides  the  association  of  the  extrinsic  muscles  with  each  other,  there 
exists  also  a  verj^ytyortant  connection  between  the  motor  apparatus  and 
the  accommqtlmw*  apparatus  of  the  eyes. 

The  m^^utpparatus  suffices,  it  is  true,  to  direct  both  eyes  simultane¬ 
ously  toVaras  the  object  of  fixation,  and  this  object  is  seen  binocularly 


botrai 

A 


i  SMi  among  others,  Uhthoff,  “  Ein  Fall  von  Divergenzlaehmung, 
:he  Wochenschrift,  1893,  Nr.  11. 


etc.,  Berliner 
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when  its  image  is  received  at  the  same  time  by  the  fovea  centralis  of  each  eye. 
But  will  it  be  seen  distinctly  ?  This  is  another  question.  The  distinct¬ 
ness  of  vision  is,  indeed,  not  a  function  of  the  motor  muscles ;  it  depends 
upon  the  distinctness  of  the  retinal  image,  and  this  depends,  in  turn  (apart 
from  the  transparency  of  the  refractive  media  and  from  the  form  of  the 
refractive  surfaces),  upon  the  optical  adaptation  of  the  eye. 

This  adaptation  is,  as  we  know,  controlled  by  the  ciliary  muscle.1  Con¬ 
traction  of  this  muscle  causes  the  crystalline  lens  to  become  more  convex, 
and  thus  increases  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  When  the  muscle  relaxes  the 
lens  is  flattened  and  the  refraction  diminishes. 

We  certainly  need  not  be  astonished  to  find  intimate  relations  between 
two  functions  which,  however  different  anatomically  and  physiologically, 
are  yet  always  exercised  simultaneously,  with  the  aim  of  securing  binocular 
and  distinct  vision. 

These  relations  are  most  easily  explained  in  this  way.  The  standard 
eye  is  emmetropic ,  or  nearly  so.2  In  a  condition  of  repose — that  is  to  say, 
when  its  accommodation  is  nil — it  is  adapted  to  infinity.  In  order  to  see 
binocularly  an  infinitely  distant  object, — a  star,  for  instance, — the  two  eyes 
ought  to  be  directed  parallelly  :  hence  in  this  case  convergence  is  also  nil. 

When  the  object  approaches,  the  two  functions  come  simultaneously 
into  play, — the  convergence  in  order  to  direct  the  two  eyes  towards  the 
object,  the  accommodation  to  adjust  their  dioptric  apparatus  to  its  distance. 

The  effort  necessary  to  insure  binocular  and  distinct  vision  increases 
alike  for  the  two  systems  in  proportion  as  the  object  C0«^s  nearer.  It 
is  always  the  same  for  both  in  emmetropia, — that  i:  ,  for  normal 

eyes. 

The  connection  between  the  two  functions  iuO^iestion  has  in  conse¬ 
quence  become  so  intimate  that,  as  Donders  shown,  one  can  scarcely 
be  used  without  the  other.3  An  emmetm^Qlio  converges  makes,  at  the 
same  time,  an  effort  of  accommodation,  when  his  eyes  are  made  to 
diverge  by  means  of  pri-ms,  he  can^^arcely  any  longer  accommodate. 
The  same  is  true  for  accommodation,  vj^et  the  emmetrope  be  made  to  fix  a 
very  distant  object.  Hide  the  from  his  left  eye  by  means  of  a  screen 

which,  however,  will  permit  observe  this  eye.  Although  not  seeing 

the  object  which  is  fixed^^ie  right  eye,  the  left  nevertheless  remains 
directed  exactly  to  wand  same  point  as  its  fellow. 

Let  a  concave  glas^he  placed  in  front  of  the  right  eye ;  this  lens  obliges 
it  to  make  an  efftnCjf  accommodation  in  order  to  see  the  object  distinctly. 
Of  course  this  tfmfrt  eye  will  remain  immobile,  since  the  point  of  fixation 
has  not  cktTOe** its  place ;  but  the  other  eye  will  be  carried  towards  the 


1  Lamdort,  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  translated  by  Culver,  p.  113. 

^^Aiematical  exactness  does  not  exist  in  physiology.  There  are  great  errors,  but  also 
jros^lnpensations.  Biologic  phenomena  must  be  considered  g rosso  modo  ;  otherwise  they 
vulnot  be  understood. 

3  Landolt,  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  p.  200. 
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nose  to  an  extent  proportionate  with  the  strength  of  the  glass.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  explainable  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The  accommodation 
being  always  the  same  in  the  two  eyes,  the  accommodative  effort  made  by 
the  right  eye  has  provoked  not  only  an  analogous  effort  in  the  other  eye, 
but  also  a  proportional  effort  of  convergence. 

On  the  contrary,  if,  while  looking  at  a  near  object,  I  cover  one  of  my 
eyes,  this  eye  will  cease  to  converge  so  soon  as  I  furnish  the  other  eye  with 
a  sufficiently  strong  convex  glass,  for  this  glass  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
make  an  effort  of  accommodation  to  see  the  object  distinctly. 

Another  conclusive  experiment  in  this  connection  consists  in  looking 
through  strong  abducting  prisms  at  a  near  object,  the  vision  of  which  re¬ 
quires  at  once  an  effort  of  convergence  and  one  of  accommodation.  These 
glasses,  without  influencing  the  accommodation,  force  upon  us  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  seeing  distinctly, — that  is  to  say,  with  an  effort  of  accommodation, 
but  with  homonymous  diplopia,  because  of  the  convergence  which  this 
effort  necessitates  and  which  is  counterbalanced  by  the  prisms, — or  of  seeing 
singly,  by  directing  the  eyes  parallelly  or  nearly  so,  as  required  by  the 
prisms,  but  indistinctly,  because  of  the  deficit  in  accommodation,  accom¬ 
modation  being,  under  those  circumstances,  no  longer  stimulated  by  con¬ 
vergence.1 

The  converse  takes  place  when  both  eyes  are  furnished  for  near  vision 
with  convex  glasses  which  suppress  the  accommodation.  In  this  case,  one 
sees  distinctly,  but  with  crossed  diplopia,  because  the  relaxation  of  accom¬ 
modation  brings  about  parallelism  of  the  eyes ;  or  singly,  bitf  indistinctly, 
because  the  accommodation  which  accompanies  the  coiw^n^ice  towards 
the  near  object,  by  associating  itself  with  the  effect  of  j^J^fconvex  glasses, 
increases  the  refraction  of  the  eyes  beyond  what  is  roejWved. 

The  relationship  which,  in  the  human  speci^wnites  accommodation 
and  convergence,  may  become  so  intimate  inr€be  case  of  an  individual 
who  enjoys  binocular  vision  that,  withouO^mg  absolutely  emmetropic, 
but  having  need  of  accommodation  for  ^arwision,  he  will  direct  towards 
the  point  of  fixation  even  a  covered  ej(ejguided  with  surprising  precision 
by  the  accommodation  which  its  fel^y  exerts  in  order  to  see  distinctly. 

Without  accommodation,  the  (ukction  of  the  excluded  eye  is  most  un¬ 
certain,  since  nothing  tells  ^aCprecise  location  of  the  point  of  fixation. 
This  point  may  be  at  aiw  dm^nce  whatever  on  the  line  of  sight  of  the  free 
eye.  •  It  is  true  that,  ifyJiejdistance  of  the  object  is  otherwise  known ,  the  nor¬ 
mal  man,  by  this  rgegps,  directs  towards  the  point  of  fixation,  approximately , 
his  lines  of  sigh  t,^e*^iTi though  one  of  his  eyes  cannot  see  the  point.2  Thus, 
when  gazing «ai/ft^rffinger,  he  will  converge  more  or  less,  knowing  that  the 
no^^mi  infinite  distance,  but  near  him.  This  convergence,  how- 


finger  is 


1  In-order 
ric^xjmfn: 


t  to  become  accustomed  to  relax  one’s  accommodation, — during  ophthalmo- 
scomc^x^nfhation,  for  instance, — there  is  no  better  means  than  to  drect  one’s  eyes 
pamhdlv  to  the  extent  of  obtaining  a  crossed  diplopia. 

&  Hlansen-Grnt,  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Ophthalmology,  New  York,  1876. 
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ever,  cannot,  of  course,  have  the  precision  which  results  from  accommo¬ 
dation;1  but  it  is  of  interest,  as  showing  that  the  imagination,  correct  or 
incorrect  as  to  the  situation  of  the  object,  may  influence  the  reciprocal 
direction  of  the  eyes. 

Knowing  now  the  relations  between  the  movements  of  the  two  eyes,  as 
well  as  the  principal  factors  which  preside  over  their  cooperation,  we  ought 
to  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  direction  which  the  eyes  assume  when  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  absolute  rest , — that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  abandoned  to  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  their  muscles  only.  As  we  shall  see  later,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
answer  this  question,  because  it  is  difficult  to  take  away  from  the  individual 
all  the  influences  which  are  capable  of  modifying  the  direction  of  his  gaze. 
Inasmuch  as  even  imagination  is  among  these  influences,  to  be  sure  of  abso¬ 
lute  repose  it  is  necessary  to  deprive  the  person  of  his  consciousness.  In 
this  state,  in  syncope,  in  narcosis,  in  death,  divergence  of  the  eyes  is  the 
rule.  This  is  nearly  always  the  case  also  in  double  amaurosis.  Two  blind 
eyes  almost  always  diverge. 

Experiments  made  on  persons  who  are  asleep  have  likewise  demon¬ 
strated  that,  when  abandoned  to  the  free  play  of  their  muscles,  the  eyes 
rarely  converge ;  they  oscillate  about  parallelism,  and  almost  always  take  a 
more  or  less  divergent  direction. 


Thus  the  eyes  normally  diverge  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  without  an  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  in  height 

This  fact  need  hardly  surprise  us.  In  the  first  place,  the  orbits,  those 
cavities  in  which  the  eyes  develop  and  move,  diverge  vert  appreciably, — 
from  forty-two  to  forty-four  degrees.2  Let  us  next  ijetGujhe  disposition 
of  the  external  recti  muscles.  They  are  rolled  on^^e  ocular  globes  as 
if  they  had  been  forcibly  obliged  to  follow  tMjj^  as  convergence  de¬ 
veloped,  under  the  impulse  of  binocular  visimiO^  privilege  of  a  superior 

race.  'Cj* 

We  must  not  forget,  indeed,  that  tlfisjiraultaneous  contraction  of  the 
adductors  is  a  movement  which  is  notfe  Deinet  among  the  lower  mammals, 
and  that  it  is  produced  in  man  only(^  the  interest  of  the  vision  with  both 
eyes,  synergetically  with  an  eff^lj  of  accommodation,  or,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  under  the  influence  of ^(p^idiar  disturbance  of  innervation. 

We  ought  not,  then,i 
selves,  assume  a  sommykSlj 

the  formation  of  thd^splcies,  and  diverge  more  or  less. 


astonished  if  the  eyes,  abandoned  to  thern- 
5\kimilar  direction  to  that  which  they  had  prior  to 


Whenever^^h  eyes  are  not  simultaneously  directed  towards  the  point 
to  which^flCNpossessor  directs  his  attention,  strabismus  is  present. 

StrSi^mlis  is,  therefore,  especially  liable  to  occur  when  binocular  vision 

dolt,  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Ophthalmology,  Heidelberg,  1888 ;  and 
i^rcmv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxxv.  S.  265. 

\/  3  Merkel,  Topographische  Anatomie,  i.  S.  237. 
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does  not  exist.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  in  this  case  it  is  only  the 
association  between  accommodation  and  convergence  which  can  impress  a 
proper  direction  upon  an  eye  which  is  not  fixing. 

If  this  association  is  not  present,  the  eyes  deviate, — that  is  to  say,  they 
obey  other  laws  than  those  dictated  by  the  interest  of  binocular  vision. 
Their  direction,  as  well  as  their  movements,  remain,  indeed,  subject  to  the 
associations  which  we  have  considered. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  an  individual  one  of  whose  eyes  is  amaurotic.  Bin¬ 
ocular  vision  is  impossible.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  blind  and  useless  eye 
ought  to  be  able  to  point  anywhere.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  this  eye  will  not  abandon  the  level  of  its  fellow.  Non-paralytic 
strabismus  sursum  or  deorsum  vergens  is  very  rare,  and  never  attains  a  de¬ 
gree  comparable  to  that  which  one  usually  meets  with  in  lateral  strabismus. 

Hence  the  eye  which  does  not  fix  can  deviate  only  in  the  horizontal 
direction, — towards  the  temple  or  towards  the  nose.  Observation  seems 
to  justify  this  supposition  by  showing  non-paralytic  strabismus  as  almost 
always  divergent  or  convergent  Thus,  one  often  finds  in  text-books  the 
statement  that  an  amaurotic  eye  turns  away  from  its  fellow  in  diverging,  or 
aids  its  fellow  in  the  latter’s  accommodation  by  converging. 

Tli is  conception  of  strabismus  is,  however,  not  entirely  correct. 

For  the  same  reason  that  one  eye  never  moves  alone,  so  it  cannot  de¬ 
viate  alone  (unless  muscular  paralysis  be  present).  Hering  has  very  justly 
pointed  out  that,  even  in  the  special  case  when  the  movement  of  the  object 
viewed  seems  to  require  rotation  of  only  one  eye,  the  other  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  motion.  Let  the  object  of  fixation  approach  or  r^fc^P  along  the 
visual  line  of  one  of  the  eyes;  though  the  other  eye  alone^Jhis  obliged  to 
change  its  direction  in  following  the  object,  the  musclejjroWhe  eye  which  is 
apparently  immobile  nevertheless  accompany  the  con-ration  of  those  of  the 
moving  eye.  When  the  object  comes  nearer,  bouN^mrnal  recti  contract  as 
a  result  of  the  same  convergence-impulse  in  the  case  of  the  eye 

directed  straight  forward,  the  external  ractu&^Joy  its  contraction,  prevents 
the  eye  from  being  carried  towards  the/n^e  and  holds  it  in  its  position. 
The  opposite  takes  place  when  the  convergence  relaxes  in  proportion  to  the 
recession  of  the  object.1  (lw 

Something  analogous  hapnens  in*3iat  kind  of  strabismus  with  which  we 
are  at  present  occupied.  ThgJ^v^  no  divergence  of  one  eye,  as  in  paralysis 


1  It  is  known  that  duriiT^^nvergence  the  eyes  are  not  only  carried  inward,  but 
at  the  same  time  undergo  a^kght  rotation  around  the  line  of  fixation.  (See,  among  others, 
our  experiments,  Aubei*v^U'siologische  Optik,  in  Graefe  und  Saemisch,  Handbuch  der 
gesammten  Augenhpi^nde,  ix.  S.  660.) 

It  is  easy  IJ^^erve  by  means  of  our  dynamometer  that,  when  the  object  fixed  is 
brought  alon^^^usual  line  closer  to  one  of  the  eyes,  so  that  only  the  other  eye  appears 
to  move,  th4  eyk  which  is  apparently  immobile  executes  the  same  rotation  around  its 
antero-w^st^rior  axis  as  its  congener.  The  luminous  line  of  the  instrument  seems  to 
separate  r^ro  two  equally  oblique  lines  which  at  the  punctum  proximum  of  convergence 
havcCmy  one  point  in  common. 

^>Vol.  IV.— 6 
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of  the  internal  rectus,  or  convergence  of  one  eye,  as  in  paralysis  of  the 
abclucens ;  but  there  is  divergence  or  convergence  between  the  two  eyes  in 
the  same  degree. 

It  is  evidently  always  necessary  that  one  of  the  eyes  fix, — that  is  to 
say,  that  it  be  directed  towards  the  object  which  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  individual  in  such  a  way  that  the  image  of  this  object  shall  be  formed 
upon  the  fovea  centralis .  This  gives  the  appearance  of  a  monocular  de¬ 
viation.  But  in  reality  we  might  call  non-paralytic  strabismus  binocular , 
in  opposition  to  the  paralytic  strabismus  with  which  only  the  affected  eye 
is  concerned. 

Hence  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say,  in  a  case  of  strabismus  of  the  left 
eye,  that  this  eye  diverges  or  converges ;  to  express  one’s  self  correctly,  one 
would  need  to  say,  the  eyes  diverge  or  converge ,  the  right  eye  performing  the 
fixation . 

The  proof  that  this  way  of  considering  non-paralytic  strabismus  is  cor¬ 
rect  consists  in  the  fact  that  whichever  eye  is  used  for  fixation,  the  excluded 
eye  always  deviates  through  the  same  angle .  There  is  not,  as  in  paralytic 
strabismus,  a  secondary  deviation  due  to  the  difference  in  innervation  to 
which  the  two  eyes  are  subject. 

The  angle  of  non-paralytic  strabismus  remains  also  apparently  the 
same  during  the  lateral  movements.  Hence  the  term  concomitant  strabis¬ 
mus  which  is  applied  to  this  form  of  squint. 

It  has  also  been  called  muscular  strabismus .  This  name  is  ill  chosen, 
as  we  pointed  out  many  years  ago.1  It  might,  indeed^lcad  to  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  this  form  of  deviation  of  the  eyes  was  changes  in  the 

structure  of  the  muscles.  If  the  ocular  muscles  jm^^ipate  in  the  evolution 
of  concomitant  strabismus,  they  almost  always  only  secondarily. 

Strabismus  is  not  always  manifest  In  if|^arly  stages,  especially,  it 
sometimes  remains  latent ,  and  shows  itsqtfyttly  under  certain  conditions ; 
for  example,  in  consequence  of  fatigue^f^tra  eyes  or  of  the  body  generally, 
under  the  influence  of  emotion,  or,  l^ove  all,  when  binocular  vision  is  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  exclusion  of  one  e}^^ 

Nothing  is  more  i n struct i^tli an  to  study  the  direction  which  the  eyes 
take  under  such  circumstauj^m  Eyes  that  are  otherwise  well  directed,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  of^jra^lmpulse  to  binocular  vision,  sometimes  diverge 
or  converge  as  soor  object  of  fixation  is  hidden  from  either  of  them. 

Frequently  aL^^^pecially  at  the  outset,  the  deviation  is  not  permanent . 
There  exist  iy t^pials  when  the  most  precise  examination  reveals  no  anomaly 


1  La«d^roTEperon,  Mouvements  des  Yeux,  in  De  Wecker  et  Landolt,  Traite  com- 
plet,  869.  See  also  Krenchel,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xix.  1873,  S.  142; 

Parinafc^  Annales  d’Oculistique,  1891  and  1892;  Hansen-Grut,  Transactions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Medical  Sciences,  Copenhagen,  1884;  Bidrag  til  Laeren  von  Skelen, 
VTVciVk  ophthalmologisk  Tidsskrift,  1889 ;  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society, 
x*1889,  p.  1 ;  Helmholtz,  Festschrift,  1891,  S.  69;  Berry,  Diseases  of  the  Eye  (1st  edition), 
p.  629 ;  Ophthalmic  Review,  1893,  p.  285. 
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in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  sight,  while  at  other  times  there  may  exist 
a  very  evident  deviation.  In  such  cases  the  strabismus  is  called  inter¬ 
mittent  or  periodic . 

When  the  vision  of  each  eye  is  good,  strabismus  often  passes  from  one 
eye  to  the  other.  Without  the  fixation-object  being  hidden  from  either, 
sometimes  it  is  one  and  sometimes  the  other  eye  which  deviates.  This 
alternation  of  the  strabismus  might  appear  surprising;  for,  while  it  is 
quite  natural  that  an  amblyopic  eye  may  deviate  without  producing  any 
visual  disturbance,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  a  person  whose  eyes 
are  not  both  directed  simultaneously  towards  the  object  of  fixation  does  not 
see  double. 

The  absence  of  diplopia  is  one  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  concomitant 
strabismus.  Yet  the  statement  made  in  manuals  that  double  vision  is 
never  present  in  this  form  of  squint  is  not  accurate.  If  pains  are  taken, 
one  can  almost  always  cause  the  patient  to  perceive  the  image  received 
by  his  squinting  eye  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  other  eye.  For  this 
purpose  a  red  glass  is  placed  in  front  of  the  better  eye.  The  patient  is 
made  to  look  at  a  distant  candle- flame,  and  the  eyes  are  alternately  covered 
and  uncovered  for  a  certain  time.  Thus,  one  seeks  to  cause  the  patient  to 
perceive  separately,  then  simultaneously,  the  two  differently  colored  images. 
If  there  is  difficulty  in  perceiving  one  of  the  images,  the  screen  should  be 
made  to  pass  in  rapid  succession  before  the  eye  usually  employed  for  fixa¬ 
tion,  in 'order  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  its  vision. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  seek  to  provoke  diplopia,  primarily  in  the 
vertical  meridian,  by  means  of  a  prism  which  carries  the  inWk  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  fixation  above  or  below  the  horizontal  meridian  retina.  If 

the  vision  of  the  deviated  eye  be  at  all  sufficient,  the  part&m  will  promptly 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  sees  two  objects,  not  only  is&na  vertical  interval, 
but  also  separated  laterally.  However,  that  wjH^Alistinguishes  the  di¬ 
plopia  of  concomitant  strabismus  from  the  dipWk*  accompanying  paralysis 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  is  not  only  the  difficiVlijf  experienced  in  provoking 
it,  but  still  more  the  impossibility  of  determining  its  exact  degree .  Although 
seeing  double,  the  patient  seems  to  prcfi^cVtlie  two  images  to  the  same  place  ; 
sometimes  he  can  hardly  appreciato^KAher  his  diplopia  is  homonymous  or 
crossed.  It  is  as  if  he  were  ccms©atwrof  the  false  direction  of  his  eyes,  and 
made  the  correction  of  it  en&^into  the  projection  of  his  retinal  images. 
The  victim  of  paralytic  rfrakismus,  on  the  contrary,  projects  absolutely  as 
if  he  did  not  squint,— tlntr  is  to  say,  as  if  the  direction  of  his  eyes  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  normafrQnervation  of  their  muscles. 

Apart  from  tkAj^ecial  conditions  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  the 
vision  of  the^J®&t  (>f  fixation  remains  single.  The  image  received  by  the 
deviating  e)i^ems  to  be  systematically  disregarded  by  the  visual  centre, 
which  renters  only  the  image  received  by  the  healthy  eye. 

j\Jbasy  .to  represent  to  one’s  self  this  phenomenon,  which  has  its 
analq^Lie  in  the  domain  of  physiological  facts.  Whoever  practises  micro- 
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seopy  (or  ophthalmoscopy)  with  both  eyes  open  knows  that  the  attention 
may  be  concentrated  on  one  visual  field  to  such  a  degree  as  entirely  to  annul 
the  perception  of  the  visual  field  of  the  other.  He  equally  knows  that 
voluntarily  he  can  perceive  the  macular  impression  of  either  eye.  He  may 
even  perceive  simultaneously  the  different  images  formed  on  the  maculae 
of  the  two  eyes.  This  happens,  for  instance,  in  microscopic  work,  when 
one  eye  is  used  for  the  examination  of  the  object  and  the  other  is  employed 
to  sketch  it. 

Something  analogous  may  be  observed  in  certain  cases  of  strabismus, 
especially  when  the  deviating  eye  possesses  a  fairly  good  vision.  If  the 
image  of  a  well-defined  object  be  produced  upon  the  macula  of  the  devi¬ 
ating  eye  (especially  if  one  directs  the  individual’s  attention  to  the  object), 
the  visual  impression  of  the  other  eye  sometimes  fades  before  that  of  the 
squinting  eye  does.  At  times  also  one  succeeds  in  making  the  patient  per¬ 
ceive  the  two  objects  simultaneously.  Curious  to  say,  when  the  two  objects 
are  similar, — for  instance,  two  candle-flames  (one  of  which  may  be  colored 
by  a  glass), — their  macular  images  are  not  always  fused  into  a  single  image. 
The  patient  passes  rather  from  monocular  vision  into  diplopia. 

The  phenomenon  of  “suppression”  or  of  “exclusion”  of  the  images  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  deviating  eye  has  nothing  about  it,  therefore,  which  ought  to 
be  surprising.  It  is  all  the  more  natural  since  this  defect  in  binocular 
vision  occurs  at  an  age  when  this  function  has  not  yet  acquired  its  entire 
development,  and  when  it  is,  therefore,  readily  susceptible  to  modifications, 
as  is  true  of  all  the  other  functions  of  the  central  nervoufc  system. 

Between  diplopia  as  it  manifests  itself  in  par^raic)  strabismus  and 
the  absolute  suppression  of  the  images  received  bv^e  deviating  eye,  exist 
different  intermediate  categories,  representing  sqmatay  stages  in  the  process 
of  exclusion  which  we  have  just  discussei^^here  are,  indeed,  persons 
affected  with  strabismus  in  whom  lateral  {jttHtapia  can  be  provoked  only  by 
interposing  before  one  eye  a  prism  in^^Nnorizontal  direction.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  double  images  th(^ received  corresponds  to  the  angle  of 
strabismus,  increased  or  diminishe(Q^y  the  deviation  produced  by  the  prism. 
The  suppression  of  the  visual  ^S^iction  occurs,  therefore,  only  for  a  limited 
area  of  the  retina,  situatedjjgween  the  fovea  centralis  and  that  part  of  the 
retina  on  which  the  in|&rcu#f  rhe  object  of  fixation  is  formed.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  design the  term  regional  exclusion . 

In  other  caselCof  regional  exclusion  the  localization  of  the  retinal 
impression  o£  tfe  deviating  eye  is  much  more  uncertain.  The  distance 
between  the>hh%*1mages  varies,  and  no  longer  corresponds  to  the  sum  of  or 
the  diff^r^ft^between  the  prismatic  and  the  strabotic  deviations. 

'M^^kjon  of  exclusion  may  grow  larger,  beyond  the  limits  above 
mentioned,  and  it  is  always  more  extended  in  the  horizontal  than  in  the 
^yerabal  direction.  Weak  vertical  prisms  often  suffice  to  provoke  a  corre- 
V  sending  diplopia,  while  sometimes,  even  in  the  absence  of  compensating 

►On 


^movements  of  the  eyes,  very  strong  horizontal  prisms  are  necessary  for  the 
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doubling  of  the  image  of  the  point  of  fixation  in  the  horizontal  direction 
( horizontal  exclusion).  Again,  exclusion  may  take  place  over  the  entire 
retina ;  diplopia  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  means.  This  is  the  total  exclu¬ 
sion  which  actually  corresponds  to  the  absence  of  binocular  vision. 

In  addition  to  these  diverse  alterations  of  vision,  we  find  not  rarely 
that  a  kind  of  new  identity  between  the  two  retinae  is  established.  The  part 
of  the  retina  of  the  affected  eye  which  receives  the  image  of  the  object 
looked  at  by  the  normal  eye  assumes,  as  it  were,  the  function  of  the  macula. 
It  becomes  the  centre  of  orientation  for  the  squinting  eye.  Its  visual 
impressions  may  even  be  fused  with  those  of  the  macula  of  the  healthy 
eye.  In  this  case  weak  prisms  suffice  to  produce  diplopia.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  means  of  prisms  or  suitably  placed  mirrors,  we  cause  the 
image  of  an  object  to  fall  simultaneously  upon  the  fovea  centralis  of  each 
eye,  instead  of  fusing  the  two  images,  the  patient  manifests  diplopia,  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  images  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  the 
strabismus. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  these  cases  after  successful  operation  for  stra¬ 
bismus.  The  eyes  being  now  directed  normally,  instead  of  binocular  fusion 
of  their  macular  images  a  marked  diplopia — one  of  the  same  degree  as,  but 
opposite  to,  that  of  the  former  strabismus — is  manifest.  For  instance,  if 
we  have  by  an  operation  corrected  a  convergent  strabismus  of  twenty-five 
degrees,  the  patient  may  manifest  a  crossed  diplopia  of  the  same  amount. 
If  we  have  corrected  only  twenty  degrees,  leaving  five  degrees  of  con¬ 
vergence,  the  diplopia  will  be  of  twenty  degrees.  \ 

We  consider  this  change  in  the  correspondence  of  the  re^sg  qf  the  two 
eyes  as  a  consequence  of  the  long  duration  of  the  strabis^s^  and  not  as 
congenital,  as  has  been  alleged  by  some  who  have  trtec^Q  explain  by  it 
the  deviation.  Observation  proves,  indeed,  that  "the  correction  of 

the  squint  the  diplopia  produced  by  the  change  itfyBe  reciprocal  direction 
of  the  two  eyes  almost  always  disappears.  > 

As  to  the  sense  qf  depth,  or  of  the  third  i^mension,  in  strabotic  patients, 
the  investigations  which  have  been  madd^ith  Hering’s  experiment  show 
that,  in  the  immense  majority  of  ca^d0persons  affected  with  concomitant 
strabismus  are  incapable  of  correedj^ydging  where  the  balls  fall. 

One  sometimes  succeeds  in  giwng  the  strabotic  person  the  impression 
of  “  relief”  by  means  of  die  stereoscope.  For  this,  however,  it  is  essential 
that  the  vision  of  the  devS^i^g  eye  be  not  too  low,  and  that  the  patient  be 
willing  to  undertake,  ♦p^kntly  and  methodically,  the  necessary  exercises. 

Stereoscopic  fusj^ywith  impression  of  the  third  dimension  may  in 
cases  of  strabismmQ^e  so  intimately  interlinked  with  a  permanent  deviation 
that  it  is  soiuraw^  suppressed  by  the  straightening  of  the  eye.  (Nagel, 
Schoeler.1)  v[t  niav  exist  without  there  being  binocular  fusion  in  ordinary 
-  - 

iJ^agel,  Das  Sehen  mit  zwei  Augen,  1861 ;  Schoeler,  loco  citato.  See  also  R.  Greeff, 
Monatsblatter,  1895,  S.  352. 
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vision,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  means  of  Hering’s  experiment ;  this 
is  a  consequence  of  the  fact,  discovered  by  Schoeler,  that  the  stereoscopic 
impression  may  result  from  the  fusion  of  images  formed  on  regions  of 
the  two  retinae,  which  do  not  correspond. 

In  any  case,  one  succeeds  with  most  strabotic  persons,  when  the  de¬ 
viating  eye  is  not  too  weak,  in  causing  to  be  perceived  simultaneously,  or 
even  to  be  fused,  the  two  components  of  a  stereoscopic  image. 

Whatever  may  be  the  gravity  of  the  changes  undergone  by  binocular 
vision,  the  deviating  eye  is,  however,  not  entirely  lost  to  the  patient ;  it 
contributes,  at  least,  to  extend  the  field  of  his  vision. 

When  the  deviating  eye  has  sufficient  vision  and  is  used  temporarily 
for  fixation,  it  generally  projects  correctly  the  retinal  images  that  it  receives, 
the  sensorium  being  conscious  of  the  abnormal  direction  of  this  eye. 

It  happens,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  inveterate  strabismus,  that 
when  the  good  eye  is  occluded  the  squinting  eye  is  very  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all  straightened,  and  that  it  nevertheless  projects  retinal  images  as  if  it 
were  normally  directed.  This  phenomenon  is  only  the  corollary  of  that 
which  has  been  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  fusion  of  an  eccentric 
image,  received  by  the  strabotic  eye,  with  the  macular  image  of  the  other 
eye.  The  two  observations  show  that  an  eccentric  part  of  the  retina  may, 
in  the  deviating  eye,  gradually  acquire  the  functions  of  the  macula  and 
become  the  centre  of  orientation  for  this  eye. 

Yon  Graefe,  Javal,  Nagel,  and  the  author  have  dted  cases  wherein 
the  defective  eye  projected  its  retinal  image  simultaiqrf^ly  in  two  different 
ways:  in  one  way  as  if  it  were  affected  with  paia^Ntflc  strabismus,  that 
is  to  say,  as  if  the  eye  supposed  itself  to  be  normal  position ;  on 

the  other  hand,  correctly,— that  is  to  say,  a«SCthe  part  of  the  retina  on 
which  the  image  falls  had  taken  the  placeS^tne  macula  and  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  other  eye.  It  followrfTffi^in  such  cases  there  would  be  at 
once  binocular  vision  and  diplopi^L  'T-nueed,  one  of  the  projections  of  the 
deviating  eye  is  confounded  withyhat  of  the  healthy  eye,  while  the  other 
is  separately  perceived.  It  ^leRmes  even  happens  that  the  three  images 
are  perceived  each  by  itsel^Jw  that  the  Patient  claims  to  have  a  genuine 
triplopia.  A0 

We  shall  rec  tjtese  peculiarities  of  the  vision  of  strabotic  persons 


when  we  come  tcQjijbtfss  the  surgical  correction  of  ocular  deviations. 

N^pbx-PARA LYTIC  CONVERGENT  STRABISMUS. 

nus. — The  fact  of  the  frequency  of  con- 


>pes,  especially  in  the  medium  degrees  of 
trkable  researches  of  Dondcrs,  known  to 
ysiologist  explained  this  fact  by  the  rela- 
ccommodation.  Hyperopes,  he  says,  are 
mmodation  in  order  to  remedy  the  insuf- 


Tliis  effort  of  accommodation  among 
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those  whose  relative  amplitude  is  not  especially  developed  of  necessity  entails 
an  excess  of  convergence. 

This  phenomenon  is  still  more  easily  produced  when  the  hyperope  looks 
at  a  near  object  the  fixation  of  which  in  his  case  requires  all  the  stronger  an 
effort  of  accommodation.  To  this  greater  quota  of  accommodation  corre¬ 
sponds  a  still  more  exaggerated  amount  of  convergence.  Hence  the  ten¬ 
dency  among  hyperopes  to  a  pathological  convergence. 

It  is  evident  that  this  excess  of  convergence  cannot  manifest  itself 
simultaneously  in  both  eyes  ;  otherwise  neither  of  the  lines  of  sight  would 
be  directed  towards  the  fixation-point,  unless  the  head  executed  a  rotation 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  fixing  eye  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  reality 
this  rotation  occurs  only  in  the  minority  of  cases,  when  it  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  position  of  the  head.  For  the  most  part,  the  better  eye  appears 
straight  in  relation  to  the  face,  whilst  the  other  is  turned  towards  the  nose 
at  an  angle  corresponding  to  the  nervous  impulse  affecting  the  adductor 
muscles  of  both  eyes. 

There  occurs  in  this  case  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  that  which  we 
have  described  before,  when  the  object  of  fixation  approaches  from  infinity 
along  the  line  of  sight  of  one  of  the  eyes.  The  innervation  necessary  to 
keep  the  eyes  directed  upon  the  object  is  equally  divided  between  the  mus¬ 
cular  apparatus  of  the  two  globes,  but  it  produces  an  effect  different  from 
symmetrical  convergence.  In  one  of  the  eyes  it  maintains,  so  to  speak,  the 
equilibrium  between  the  abductor  and  adductor  muscles ;  in  the  other  it 
affects  especially  the  adductor,  which  brings  about  an  angle  of  convergence 
double  that  which  would  be  necessary  if  the  fixation-poip4^jwere  on  the 
median  line, — that  is,  if  the  convergence  were  symmetrical.-  x)nly  in  this 
latter  case,  in  which  the  nervous  impulse  distributed^)  the  muscles  is 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  distance  of  the  fixation^&^ect,  the  two  lines  of 
sight  cross  at  that  object ;  in  the  case  of  conv<  strabismus,  in  which 

this  impulse  is  exaggerated,  the  two  lines  cross  between  the  eyes  and 

the  object.  # 

An  example  will  make  the  matter  etyr.  Suppose  a  young  emmetrope 
to  fix  an  object  situated  one-fourth  of  jrluetre  in  front  of  him.  He  makes 
an  effort  of  accommodation  amouwfeg  to  4  D.,  and  a  corresponding  effort 
of  convergence  of  four  for  each  eye,  the  object  being  situated 

on  the  median  line.1 


Tt 


1  We  have  described  onqsage  185  of  our  treatise  on  refraction  the  ingenious  method 
which  Nagel  has  devisedtlj  express  the  degree  of  convergence  as  well  as  that  of  the  refrac¬ 
tion  or  accommodatio/F^W&gel  takes  as  the  unit  of  measurement  for  both  functions  the 
metre ,  and  call$  tfft^llgle  of  convergence  necessary  to  each  eye  to  fix  a  point  situated  at 
one  metre  fr«^iA^n  the  median  line  a  “ metre-angle The  “  metre-lens,”  or  dioptry , 
represents  tns^fraction  required  in  order  to  see  distinctly  this  same  point  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance.  fri^emmetropia  this  refractive  power  is  furnished  by  the  accommodation. 

rEto^|n^'t  being,  for  both  functions,  greater  in  proportion  as  the  object  is  nearer,  it 
ma^Ube  considered  as  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  object  and  the  eye . 

Point  situated  at  one-half  of  a  metre  on  the  median  line  will  require  of  each  eye,  in 
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In  this  way  he  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  his 
two  lines  of  sight  intersect  at  the  object. 

None  of  these  conditions  has  changed  when  the  object  leaves  the  median 
line  and  is  carried  directly  in  front  of,  say,  the  right  eye.  The  left  eye 
then  furnishes  eight  metre-angles  of  convergence,  while  the  right  has  its 
line  of  sight  parallel  with  the  median  plane.  This  is  not  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  innervation  is  unequally  distributed  to,  the  muscles  of  the 
two  eyes.  Only,  to  the  impulse  necessary  to  convergence  for  one-fourth  of 
a  metre  is  joined  the  effort  necessary  for  associated  movement,  which  has 
carried  both  eyes  to  the  right.  Hering  shows  that  the  right  eye  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  impulse  to  convergence  as  the  left.  The  rotation  around 
the  antero-posterior  axis  is  the  same  for  both  eyes,  though  one  of  them 
seems  to  remain  in  the  primary  position,  while  the  other  presents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  exaggerated  adduction. 

if,  in  the  emmetrope,  we  screen  off  the  fixation-object  from  the  left  eye, 
it  still  continues  to  be  directed  to  the  same  point  as  its  neighbor,  even 
if  the  position  of  the  object  be  changed.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  in 
emmetropia  the  accommodation  is  equal  to  the  convergence,  and  therefore 
both  eyes  remain  directed  to  the  same  point  even  when  binocular  vision  is 
not  present.  If  now  a  concave  glass  is  placed  in  front  of  the  right  eye, 
distinct  vision  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  effort  of  accommodation.  It 
will  then  be  found  that,  while  the  right  eye  has  remained  immobile,  as  the 
fixation-point  has  not  been  changed,  the  other  eye  has  been  turned  inward. 
The  stronger  the  glass,  the  more  is  the  left  eye  rotated  tojvtoxds  the  nose. 

Accommodation  is  always  the  same  in  both  eyes,  the  accommo¬ 

dative  effort  in  the  right  eye  causes  not  only  a  similaj0ffiort  in  the  left,  but 
also  brings  about  a  proportionate  degree  of  contfpqgbnce.  If  the  concave 
glass  is  one  of  three  dioptries,  then  the  eflSmQjr  accommodation  will  be 
three  dioptries,  and  the  convergence  used^rfr  be  three  metre-angles  for 
each  eye.  Since,  however,  it  is  necessity jn»t  one  of  the  eyes— the  right 
in  our  example — be  directed  towarafi  tne  object  which  is  occupying  the 
patient’s  attention,  the  convergence^^  appear  to  affect  only  the  excluded 
eye.  In  the  case  we  are  discuss^^,  the  left  eye  will  be  turned  towards  the 
nose  six  metre-angles  while  t^gSpther  looks  at  a  distant  object  through  a 


es  while  tin 

concave  lens  of  three  dkltoM^s.^  The  same  or  nearly  the  same  thing  oc¬ 
curs  in  hypermetrooj  4,0s  hypermetropic  eyes  may  be  considered  as  emme¬ 
tropic  eyes  to  whicl^ojicave  lenses  have  been  applied. 

Let  us  tal^e  case  of  a  young  hyper  ope  of  three  dioptries,  and  let  us 
suppose  that  Adulation  between  accommodation  and  convergence  is  the 
same  with  Iih^as  with  the  emmetrope.  In  order  to  accommodate  for  a 
distanq^S^  one-quarter  of  a  metre,  our  hyperope  brings  into  play  not 


be  seen  single. 


1  m 

T 


:  2 ma  of  convergence ,  and,  in  order  to  be  seen  distinctly,  2 


^dioptries  of  refraction — that  is  to  say,  of  accommodation — when  the  eyes  are  emmetropic.  At 
/^X^ne-sixth  of  a  metre  the  convergence  will  be  Gma,  the  accommodation  6  D.,  etc.  See  p.  130, 
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only.  4,  but  3  +  4  =  7  D.  of  dynamic  refraction.  To  these  7  D.  corre¬ 
spond  7 ma  of  convergence.  If  both  eyes  executed  each  7 ma  of  conver¬ 
gence,  the  two  lines  of  sight  would  intersect  at  1^,  or  14  centimetres, 

that  is  eleven  centimetres  nearer  the  eye  than  the  fixation  point,  and  the 
object  would  appear  double.  But  the  hyperope  will  place  the  object,  by 
preference,  directly  in  front  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He  will  make  over  to  the 
other  eye  all  the  convergence,  which  in  our  example  would  amount  to  6ma. 
Thus,  while  the  fixing  eye  has  a  normal  direction,  the  other  will  have  a 
convergence  of  6ma,  equal  to  about  eleven  degrees. 

It  is  true,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  relation  between  accommo¬ 
dation  and  convergence  is  not  an  absolutely  fixed  one ;  otherwise  every 
ametrope  would  have  to  choose  between  two  alternatives:  either  to  see 
distinctly  but  double ,  because  of  the  defective  direction  of  his  eyes,  or  to  see 
singly  but  indistinctly ,  the  normal  direction  of  his  eyes  excluding  perfect 
optical  adaptation. 

A  certain  latitude  exists,  therefore,  as  Donders  showed,  between  accom¬ 
modation  and  convergence,  a  latitude  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
relative  accommodation  and  convergence.1  The  hypermetrope  can  accommo¬ 
date  more,  the  myope  less,  than  the  emmetrope,  with  the  same  degree  of 
convergence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  ametropes  are  by  no  means  all 
doomed  to  strabismus. 

This  “  relative”  amplitude  of  accommodation  and  convergence,  however, 
has  its  limits.  The  hypermetrope  of  a  certain  degree  may  with  difficulty 
succeed  in  furnishing  the  excessive  amount  of  accommock^fml  required  by 
his  ametropia,  while  he  maintains  convergence  equal  toJ£&oi  the  emme¬ 
trope.  If  the  sight  of  one  eye,  then,  be  feeble  (eithei^^tccount  of  opacity 
or  irregularity  of  curvature  of  the  refracting  surfae&y  or  of  changes  in  the 
fundus)  to  such  a  degree  that  the  image  receiye^Nj^that  eye  may  be  easily 
disregarded,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  a  strabismus.  In  fact, 

the  diplopia  which  would  otherwise  havtu’e^rirecl  from  the  abnormal  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  eyes  causes  no  inconvenientrtlxHnce  the  image  of  the  amblyopic 
eye  cannot  enter  into  competition  toWi  the  clear  and  distinct  image  of  the 


other  eye  which  possesses  a  good 
towards  the  object  fixed.2  v  J 


il  acuteness  and  is  directed  normallv 


1  Landolt,  Refraction  aiid  i^TH^hmodation,  p.  196. 

3  At  the  very  time  of  wfiting  fiiese  lines  we  have  observed  a  case  which  is  very  conclu¬ 
sive  of  Donders’s  theory  of  Histiology  of  convergent  strabismus. 

A  girl  twelve  yet^S^d  was  brought  to  us  by  her  parents.  Her  fine-looking  and 
well-directed  eyes  pi/s£yVed  exteriorly  and  interiorly  no  perceptible  abnormity.  One  of 
them,  however, — scarcely  sees  at  all.  It  is  only  by  chance  that  this  fact  has  been 
discovered.  O^^J^ation  was  upon  the  inferiority  of  the  left  hand  to  the  right.  The  child 
took  part  in  H^oiscussion,  and,  already  reasoning  after  the  manner  of  adults  who  like  to 
generaliz^Aiid,  u  That  is  not  surprising,  since  the  left  eye  does  not  see  either.”  Of  course, 
her  cdWpkmf ns  were  astonished.  The  eyes  of  all  were  examined.  Everybody  saw  well 

wiA^h^Ieft  eye,  excepting  the  child  in  question  and - her  father. 

to  the  father’s  inability  to  see  with  the  left  eye,  nobody  was  surprised,  since  one 
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This  “  suppression”  of  the  retinal  image  of  a  wrongly  directed  eye, 
however,  may  be  acquired  by  perfectly  healthy  eyes,  if  the  patient  does  not 
succeed  in  dissociating  accommodation  from  convergence  in  order  to  gain 
distinct  vision.  In  such  a  case  the  strabismus  is,  to  begin  with,  alternate, 
passing  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  until  it  finally  permanently  involves  the 
eye  whose  image  the  patient  can  the  more  easily  disregard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  relations  between  accommodation  and  con¬ 
vergence  may  be  suddenly  disturbed,  as,  for  example,  in  paresis  of  accom¬ 
modation.  Here  there  is  no  time  for  the  establishment  of  new  relations 
between  the  two  functions ;  the  extreme  nervous  impulse  required  by  the 
accommodation  reacts  on  the  convergence,  and  convergent  strabismus  may 
be  established. 

Donders  pointed  out  and  explained  this  phenomenon  of  convergent 
strabismus  following  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  amplitude  of  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Thus,  it  is  not  rare  to  see  the  deformity  in  question  appear  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  weakness  of  accommodation  caused  by  diphtheria,  not  only 
in  hyperopes  whose  refraction  error  is  of  medium  degree,  but  also  in 
liyperopes  of  less  degree  and  in  emmetropes.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
children  who  are  affected  by  convergent  strabismus  present  a  puny  appear¬ 
ance  which  indicates  muscular  debility,  in  which  the  ciliary  muscle  may 
participate. 

Convergent  strabismus  being  most  often  the  result  of  hyperopia,  one 
might  suppose  that  its  frequency  would  increase  with  the  degree  of  the 
ametropia.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  The  largest  contributions  to 
this  form  of  squint  are  given  by  hypermetropes  of  averse  degree.  Don¬ 
ders  has  explained  this  fact  in  the  following  way.  tf\aa  we  have  seen, 
slight  hypermetropes  escape  strabismus,  thanks  to  modification  in  the 
relation  between  their  convergence  and  accommoffi&Km  in  the  interest  of 
their  distinct  binocular  vision,  hypermetropes^O^gh  degree  do  not  squint, 
because  even  the  strongest  converging  efftw^^mld  not  suffice  to  call  forth 
the  amount  of  accommodation  requiredL|bj'  their  ametropia  and  by  the 
position  of  the  object,  especially  if  vision  has  to  be  maintained  for 
some  time.  They,  therefore,  do  noWattempt  to  make  an  effort  of  con¬ 
vergence  which,  no  matter  how  nrag^erated,  could  bring  them  no  advantage.' 

Convergent  strabismus  teW$g/to  diminish  as  age  advances  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  rather  after  the  age  of  forty,  and  often  passes  off 
spontaneously.  Thi^ta^is  not  surprising,  for  we  know  that  the  static 
refraction  of  the  eve\«ereases  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  life; 

of  his  eyes  l^^/Wrays  squinted ,  and  it  is  even  popularly  known  that  badly  directed  eyes 
see  badly. 

Exarn\Svon  of  the  refraction  revealed  the  curious  fact  that  the  child  was  emmetropic, 
while  Ijekfather  was  strongly  hyperopic.  Though  both  persons  were  victims  of  congenital 
amhj^pu^of  one  eye,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  hyperopic  father  that  this  infirmity  has 
fcasKmed  strabismus.  It  has  not  been  transmitted  to  the  child,  whose  blind  eye  has  been 
kctly  guided  by  its  emmetropic  fellow. 
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myopia  augments,  emmetropia  frequently  changes  to  myopia,  hyperme- 
tropia  diminishes  in  degree  ;  it  may  become  emmetropia  or  even  myopia. 
We  do  not  wonder,  then,  when  we  find  less  convergent  squint  among  adults 
than  among  children,  who  are  more  frequently  hypermetropic.  It  is  true 
that  accommodation  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  with  increasing  years, 
while  the  convergence  remains  practically  the  same.  One  might,  therefore, 
suppose  that  the  assistance  required  by  the  former  of  these  functions  from 
the  latter  would  become  greater  and  greater;  but  the  individual  apparently 
accustoms  himself  to  associate  a  stronger  and  stronger  accommodation 
quota  with  the  same  quota  of  convergence,  especially  when  the  instinct  of 
binocular  and  single  vision  is  very  powerful.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
it  remains  certain  that  there  are  factors  exercising  a  favorable  and  control¬ 
ling  influence  on  the  relation  between  accommodation  and  convergence,  thus 
tending  to  prevent  the  development  or  favor  the  disappearance  of  a  con¬ 
vergent  squint.  These  influences  grow  stronger  with  each  additional  year 
of  age.  What  they  depend  on  we  do  not  yet  fully  know ;  they  may  be 
connected  with  the  central  orgau,  with  the  development  of  the  orbit,  with 
the  motor  apparatus  and  the  eyeball,  or  with  all  these  factors  together. 

The  hyperope,  who  squints  when  looking  at  objects  close  at  hand,  does 
not  necessarily  present  convergent  deviation  during  distant  vision.  This 
fact  may  be  explained  as  follows.  Let  us  take  a  hyperope  of  3  D.,  four¬ 
teen  years  old.  Assume  that  he  has  an  accommodation  of  15'D.,  con¬ 
vergence  power  amounting  to  12 ma. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  respective  quotas  of  convergence  and 
accommodation  brought  into  action  when  the  object  of^^fti|>n  is  gradually 
brought  nearer.  Jtr 
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If  one  studies  th\£g|ations  between  the  two  series  of  quotas,  one  sees 
that,  for  the  hypef^e,  the  quota  of  convergence  increases  more  and  more> 
relatively  to  thatT^the  accommodation ,  as  the  point,  of  fixation  approaches . 
A  similar <  for  the  emmetrope  would  show  that  this  relation  remains 
constant'$\i.25  in  our  example),  while  in  myopia  the  quota  of  con¬ 
verge^  aiminishes  relatively  to  that  of  the  accommodation,  under  like 
cifl 


& 


stances. 


1  Landolt  et  Eperon,  loc.  cit.,  p.  885. 
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Hence  there  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  fact  that  a  hyperope  may  not 
squint  when  looking  far  away,  while  one  of  his  eyes  will  deviate  inward 
during  the  fixation  of  near  objects,  or  that  a  convergent  squint  increases 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Furthermore,  it  is  probable  that  the  hypermetrope  rarely  accommodates 
enough  to  neutralize  all  his  hyperopia  when  looking  at  a  distance.  Near 
vision  that  is  to  say,  the  vision  for  working — requires  greater  distinctness, 
and  therefore  demands  a  greater  accommodative  effort. 

In  taking  equally  into  consideration  not  the  absolute  value,  but  the 
quota  of  convergence  and  of  accommodation,  and  in  comparing  them  in 
emmetropia  and  in  hyperopia  at  different  epochs  of  life,  one  finds  that  for 
the  hypermetrope  the  effort  of  convergence  to  be  associated  with  that  of 
accommodation  diminishes  with  the  age.  This  fact,  along  with  those  men¬ 
tioned  above,  might  help  to  explain  the  diminution  and  disappearance  of 
convergent  strabismus  with  increase  of  years. 

The  convergent  strabismus  of  hyperopes,  which  is  the  type  of  conver¬ 
gent  strabismus,  is,  therefore,  according  to  Donders’s  explanation,  a  spastic, 
an  active  strabismus.  Just  as  it  is  seen  to  increase  as  accommodation  in¬ 
creases  during  the  fixation  of  near  objects,  so  it  diminishes  in  proportion  as 
accommodation  diminishes  for  distant  vision.  Hence  one  might  suppose 
that  it  would  disappear  entirely  so  soon  as  the  ciliary  muscle  ceased  to 
contract.'  Those  who  claim  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  fixation-object,  when 
the  gaze  is  said  to  be  vague,  the  accommodation  must  be  at  rest,  are  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  that  convergent  strabismus,  nevertheless,  frequently  persists 
under  such  circumstances.  The  explanation  of  this  faqt  i&Hjowever,  not 
difficult.  It  is  indisputable  that  young  hyperopes  ha\y*pre  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  ridding  themselves  of  at  least  a  slight  deej^Nff  accommodation. 
They  accommodate  more  or  less,  even  when  thei»-St*ze  is  not  fixed  upon 
any  special  object.  This  latent  accommodativp>^©!5rt  suffices  to  maintain 
convergence  of  the  lines  of  sight.  / 

Genuine  repose  of  the  nervous  imfuiRe/  is  obtained  only  by  sleep, 
whether  normal  or  provoked  by  ana^^tics.  Under  these  conditions 
young  hyperopes  stop  squinting  in  tire,  early  stages  of  the  affection.  (Stell- 
wag.)  The  influence  of  mydriat.i^Vs  no  less  conclusive  as  to  the  etiology 
of  this  form  of  strabismus,  ^^tefr  convergent  strabismus  is  not  invet¬ 
erate  with  hyperopes,  it  eerys  during  paralysis  of  the  accommodation. 
The  ingenious  theory  c^t^e  Dutch  physiologist  is  thus  once  more  con¬ 
firmed. 

One  is  temptodA^gay  that  this  theory  explains  only  too  well  the  con¬ 
vergent  strabi^rqflS^W  hyperopes.  Indeed,  one  may  wonder  why  all  hyper¬ 
opes,  at  lea^ft^Nue  category  that  we  have  pointed  out  as  peculiarly  liable 
to  this  infirmity,  do  not  squint ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  why  some  indi- 
vidual^Jfi'pjten  to  contract  convergent  strabismus  without  being  hyperopes. 

^heVeiulenoy  to  binocular  vision  which  is  innate  in  our  species,  on  the 
jer  Wl,  and  the  comparatively  lax  and  always  changeable  relations  be- 
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tween  convergence  and  accommodation,  on  the  other  hand,  explain  suf¬ 
ficiently  the  immunity  of  those  who  escape  strabismus. 

As  to  the  others, — those  who  become  strabotic, — we  must  seek  the 
factors  which  favor  the  production  of  strabismus  in  the  circumstances 
which  entail  the  development  or  facilitate  the  sacrifice  of  binocular  vision, 
or,  again,  in  the  factors  which  directly  favor  convergence. 

Binocular  vision  is  more  certainly  developed  and  maintained  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  vision  of  both  eyes  is  more  nearly  equal  and  more  nearly  per¬ 
fect.  Whenever  one  eye  is  very  inferior  to  the  other,  whether  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  ametropia ,  or  of  opacities  of  its  dioptric  media /  or  of  change  in 
its  fundus ,  or  of  congenital  amblyopia ,  this  eye  is  of  but  slight  importance 
in  the  concurrent  action  of  the  two ;  the  impulse  to  binocular  vision  will 
never  become  very  powerful,  or  it  may  not  be  developed  at  all.  In  such 
cases  the  eyes  are  abandoned  to  other  factors  that  are  capable  of  influencing 
their  reciprocal  direction.  Hyperopes  are  oftenest  the  victims  of  conver¬ 
gent  strabismus. 

This  infirmity,  however,  may  exist,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  auxiliary 
causes  that  have  just  been  pointed  out,  in  the  case  of  eyes  whose  visual 
acuity  is  equal. 

When  it  goes  back,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  to  the  first  years  and 
even  to  the  first  months  of  infancy,  one  has  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that 
binocular  vision  is  incapable  of  maintaining  a  proper  direction  of  the  two 
eyes.  A  fortuitous  circumstance  which  may  but  transiently  exclude  one  of 
the  eyes  from  vision  may  suffice,  at  that  period,  to  teach  the  hyperopic  child 
to  squint. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  called  in,  to  exjmfo  Ihe  production 
of  convergent  strabismus  among  hyperopes  as  welL  asulmong  emmetropes 
and  even  myopes,  circumstances  which  facilitate  cmmi'gence. 

Thus  it  is  that  Bonders2  claims  an  exces&i^positive  value  of  the  angle 
alpha  (the  angle  comprised  between  the^isQl  line  and  the  axis  of  the 
cornea)3  as  facilitating  convergent  strahisiVu,^ 

Other  authors  have  admitted  a  insertion  of  the  ocular  muscles  as 

being  able  to  bring  about  strabkmW  generally,  convergent  strabismus 
especially. 

Experiments  made  by  wP 1  sky 4  and  myself5  in  1872,  and  recently 


1  Buffon  observed  thayffle^w^duction  of  strabismus  is  favored  by  opacities  of  the  diop- 

trie  media  of  one  eye  antVg^merally,  by  difference  in  the  visual  acuity  and  refraction  of 
the  two  eyes.  (Histvii^S'aturelle,  Supplement,  iii.) 

Stellwag  has  obwN^n  films  on  the  cornea  in  22  per  cent,  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
patients  affected ybA^nvergent  strabismus,  while  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  hyperopic 
eyes  without^eh^mi,  8.54  per  cent,  only  manifested  a  deviation  inward. 

2  Donc^^foiternational  Congress  of  Ophthalmology,  Paris,  1862 ;  and  The  Anomalies 
of  Accontonochation,  etc.,  p.  297. 

^b^?^)lt,  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  translated  by  Culver,  p.  116. 

v  *Sfcobrowolsky,  Klinische  Monatsbliitter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1872,  ix.  S.  473. 

Landolt,  Annali  di  Ottulmologia,  i.,  1872. 
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again  by  Botto,1  agree  with  Donders’s.  idea  in  this  sense,  that  they  show 
that  the  angle  included  between  the  macular  axis  and  the  papillary  axis,  the 
angle  which  I  have  called  Epsilon  (e),  is  usually  greater  in  hyperopes  than 
in  myopes.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  papilla  occupies  a  more  constant  place 
relatively  to  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  than  does  the  macula,  these 
experiments  would  show  that  the  macula  is  situated  more  temporally  (out¬ 
ward)  with  hyperopes  than  with  myopes. 

Instead  of  speaking  merely  of  the  angle  alpha,  or  of  the  insertion  of 
certain  muscles,  one  could  formulate  the  two  apparently  dissimilar  theories 
in  the  following  way.2  Let  the  visual  organ  be  considered  as  composed  of 
two  hollow  spheres,  one  enclosed  by  the  other.  The  inner  constitutes  the 
nervous  coat,  the  retina;  the  outer  represents  the  ocular  globe  properly 
so  called,  with  the  muscular  funnel  which  envelops  and  moves  it.  We 
may  call  the  latter  the  protective  and  motor  coat. 

These  two  spheres  are  distinct  from  an  anatomical  as  well  as  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  and  embryology  shows  that  they  are  developed 
to  a  certain  degree  independently  of  each  other.  Hence  it  is  permissible 
to  assume  that  discord  may  be  produced  in  the  relative  arrangement  of  the 
two  systems.  If,  for  instance,  the  retina  has  taken,  relatively  to  the  pro¬ 
tective  and  motor  envelopes,  such  a  position  that  the  fovea  centralis  is  placed 
somewhat  outward ,  the  visual  lines  will  converge  relatively  to  the  axes  of 
the  ocular  globes.  This  location  of  the  fovea  centralis,  which  is  especially 
frequent  among  hyperopes,  would  necessarily  favor  the  production  of  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus.  The  opposite  would  take  place  if  the  retina  had 
undergone  in  the  course  of  its  development  such  a  rotationAs  would  have 
brought  the  fovea  nearer  to  the  nose.  However,  investj^mows  concerning 
the  place  of  the  macula  relatively  to  the  muscular  are  still  lacking. 

These  considerations  are,  in  fact,  meant  only  to  reGjiacile  the  two  above- 
mentioned  theories.  . . 

There  has  also  been  brought  forwarcL^gG^other  accidental  cause  of 
strabismus,  the  length  of  the  base-line.  abnormal  nearness  of  the 

centres  of  rotation  of  the  two  eyes,  byJ^fcoring  the  action  of  the  internal 
recti,  ought  to  favor  the  production  ofS*mvergent  strabismus ;  an  abnormal 
greatness  of  distance  between  the^a^lntres  has  been  assumed  to  have  the 
opposite  effect.  (Mannharck.^V^mas,  who  defends  this  theory,  thinks 
that  the  progressive  increa^sNvi  the  length  of  the  base-line  which  results 
from  the  gradual  devofepment  of  the  ethmoidal  sinuses  may  insensibly 
change  the  muscular  eqmMirium  to  the  profit  of  the  external  recti. 

One  of  the  cirt^fijtances  that  have  been  accused  not  only  of  favoring 
convergent  strabOms,  but  even  of  provoking  it  from  the  outset,  is  the 
excessive  dcy£<s$H&knt  of  the  internal  recti  relatively  to  the  external  recti . 


lnaTP^J  (ft 


^Thirteenth  Congress  of  the  Italian  Ophthalmological  Society,  Palermo,  1892 
( Ann (f  1 ttal mologi a) . 

^^JL.andolt,  International  Congress  of  Ophthalmology,  Heidelberg,  1888. 
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Examination  of  the  field  of  fixation  has  taught  us1  the  fact,  already 
pointed  out  by  Donders,2  that  the  temporal  excursions  of  both  eyes  are  al¬ 
most  always  restricted  in  convergent  strabismus.  This  defect  in  motility, 
which  is  often  not  very  pronounced  in  recent  cases,  is  the  rule  for  cases  of 
long  standing.  It  always  is  found  in  both  eyes,  often  in  the  same  degree. 
Frequently  it  is  more  developed  in  the  deviating  eye  than  in  the  fixing  one. 
(Fig.  33.) 

Fig.  33. 


Fields  of  fixation  of  a  person  affected  with  a  high  degree  of  convergent  concomitant  strabismus  of  the 

left  eye. 


Moreover,  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  much  given  to  the  performance 
of  muscular  advancement  have,  during  the  operation,  abimdant  occasion 
to  verify  de  visu  the  weakness  of  the  external  recti  mi^fts  in  cases  of 
convergent  strabismus.  These  muscles  are  thin  and  especially  in 

comparison  with  their  powerful  antagonists. 

If  the  weakness  of  the  external  recti,  howeveXTs  undeniable  in  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus,  we  have  to  inquire  whetha^Sjns  primary  or  secondary. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  defective  devclo|fr?^h^ of  the  abductors  is  due  to 
a  lack  of  use.  Just  as  the  internal  nfrd^feecome  strong  by  virtue  of  the 
constant  exercise  to  which  convergenqTVhbjects  them,  so  the  external  recti 
remain  or  become  weak,  since  the*  only  very  imperfectly  counterbalance 
their  antagonists  in  convergenq0&fid  since  the  associated  lateral  move¬ 
ments  are  neither  very  extq^i^nrn*  well  sustained. 

iM^hce 


ice  ourselves  that  in  carrying  our  gaze  from 
)ve  our  eyes  much  less  than  their  excursions 


It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  c 
one  point  to  another  /e 
would  permit.  If  an  object,  instead  of  being  situated  just  opposite  to  us, 

- - - 

1  The  fact,  pm*Au>y  Schneller  and  by  myself,  that  the  limitation  of  the  field  of  fixation 
is  met  with  in^^dyes,  even  although  the  strabismus  seems  to  be  localized  to  6ne  only, 
proves  anev^^jWh  reason  there  is  for  considering  concomitant  strabismus  as  binocular , 
due  to  an  ^terktion  of  the  convergence,  and  not  as  an  anomaly  in  which  only  one  eye  is 
concern^fcASchneller,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  21,  1875,  iii.  S.  133;  and  22,  1876,  iv. 
S.  ^4r\BaiTdolt,  Archives  d’Ophtalmologie,  1880-81,  p.  586. 

^SjDonders,  Anomalies,  etc.,  p.  303. 
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is  somewhat  to  one  side,  or  above  or  below  the  horizontal,  we  instinctively 
have  recourse  to  movements  of  the  head  to  direct  our  eyes  towards  it. 

I  have  experimentally  determined  the  excursions  which  the  eyes  usually 
make  before  we  change  the  direction  of  our  face  in  order  to  carry  our  gaze 
from  one  object  to  another.  These  excursions  do  not  exceed  three  or  four 
degrees  to  the  right  or  left;  three  degrees  in  elevation  ;  a  little  more,  say  five 
degrees,  in  lowering. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  associated  movements  do  not  make 
any  great  demand  on  the  ocular  muscles.  At  all  events,  no  demand  is  made 
at  all  comparable  with  that  made  on  the  internal  recti  in  convergence.  We 
may  except  the  abductor  of  the  fixing  eye,  which  muscle  counterbalances 
the  internal  rectus  when  it  contracts  under  the  convergence  impulse.  It 
is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  the  field  of  fixation  of  the  eye  which  is 
considered  the  healthy  one  is  often  less  limited  at  the  temporal  side  than  is 
that  of  the  deviating  eye. 

But  when,  in  a  case  of  very  pronounced  convergent  strabismus,  there  is 
found  a  considerable  limitation  of  the  temporal  excursion  of  the  deviating 
eye  only,  without  any  change  in  the  movements  of  the  other  eye,  one  has 
almost  certainly  to  do  with  paresis  of  the  external  rectus,  which  paresis 
dates  from  the  first  days  of  life,  and  not  with  a  concomitant  strabismus.1 


We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  a  limitation  of  the  field  of  fixation  which  is  quite 
comparable  to  that  found  in  strabismus;  it  is  the  one  Huebscher2  has  discovered  in  torti¬ 
collis.  The  constant  rotation  of  the  head  in  such  cases  obliges  the  eyes  to  be  constantly 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  then  the  excursions  of  both  of  them  become  limited,  by 
lack  of  exercise,  on  the  side  towards  which  the  face  turns,  in  the  sanA  way  that  their 
temporal  excursion  diminishes  in  the  case  of  convergent  strabismus^^^^ 

Indeed,  the  local  changes  in  an  ocular  miisclefaqpQcmtal  weakness, 
vicious  insertion,  anatomical  shortening  (A.  Graefi^Vspasm  due  to  a  kera¬ 
titis  (Ruete),  etc.),  which  many  authors  consicft^nie  cause  of  convergent 
as  well  as  of  divergent  strabismus,  have  not*  been  proved  to  be  such,  and 
their  importance  in  the  etiology  of  straijismils  has  certainly  been  greatly 
exaggerated.3  Hansen-Grut  has  justly-wunonstrated  that,  even  if  they  did 
exist,  they  would  not  produce  the^\uWptoms  which  characterize  genuine 
concomitant  strabismus. 

It  would  be  wrong,  on  f)i£JmKer  hand,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
malformations.  Why  slipS©-  the  ocular  muscles  be  exempt  from  in¬ 
firmities  which  are  mq^witn  in  all  the  other  muscles  of  the  human  body? 
But  it  is  certain  that  ra£y  play  only  a  very  secondary  part  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  concomitanvSOabismus.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  our  treatise4 


1  LandoltJ^fltei^iational  Congress  of  Ophthalmology,  Heidelberg,  1888  ;  and  Landolt 
et  Eperon,  1^^^,  p.  892. 

2  Huebsc^Kr,  Beitrage  zur  klinischen  Cbirurgie,  x.,  1893,  2,  S.  299. 

1890,  p.  1 ;  Gould,  The  Ophthalmic  Record,  p.  310,  1894. 

*  tan  dent  et  Eperon  in  de  Wecker  et  Landolt,  Traite  complet  d’opht. ,  iii. ,  1887,  p. 
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we  protest  against  the  name  muscular  strabismus ,  which  has  at  times  been 
given  to  this  form  of  ocular  deviation. 

Hansen-Grut1  develops  the  idea  that  the  habit  of  a  certain  direction 
of  the  eyes  may  become  the  cause  of  strabismus.  Thus  it  is  that  myopes, 
who,  in  accordance  with  Donders’s  theory  and  daily  observation,  are  pre¬ 
disposed  to  divergent  strabismus,  may  exceptionally  acquire  a  convergent 
strabismus.  “Von  Graefe,”  says  this  author  (page  25),  “has  rightly 
explained  the  cause  of  this  form  of  squint  to  be  the  loss  of  power  in  re¬ 
laxing  convergence  induced  by  continuous  convergence.”  And  he  adds, 
“  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  the  continuous  habit  .  .  .  which  ends  by  not 
being  desisted  from.”  According  to  Von  Graefe,  Hansen-Grut,  Berry,  R. 
Cross  and  others,  those  persons  who  are  constantly  engaged  with  near 
objects  succeed  with  difficulty  in  relaxing  their  internal  recti  muscles,  even 
during  distant  vision.  At  the  outset,  it  is  held,  this  condition  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  homonymous  diplopia ;  but  this  diplopia  is  said  to  be  propor¬ 
tionately  less  troublesome  as  the  eyes  are  less  adapted  to  the  vision  of 
distant  objects.  Accordingly,  it  would  not  be  the  excessive  myopes,  who, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  can  hardly  furnish  the  convergence  required  by  the 
nearness  of  their  punctum  remotum,  but  the  medium  myopes,  who  still 
enjoy  good  binocular  vision,  who  should  become  the  victims  of  this  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus  due  to  habit.  However,  cases  of  this  sort  are  very  rare, 
and  the  ordinary  form  of  strabismus  of  myopes  is  divergent  strabismus. 

According  to  Hansen-Grut,  it  is  likewise  habit  which  converts  the  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus  of  hyperopes,  from  being  periodic,  into  a  permanent  one. 
It  might  be  supposed,  indeed,  that,  convergent  strabisntffs^pf  hyperopes 
being  due  to  an  excessive  effort  of  accommodation  wh&i^is#  required  for 
distinct  vision,  this  strabismus  ought  to  cease  whea/N^p'accommodation  is 
relaxed.  This  happens,  but  only  at  the  beginnw^rf  strabismus ;  later  a 
part  of  the  strabismus  remains  permanent,  eve^Wjnring  narcosis.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hansen-Grut  ( loc .  cit.,  page  19),  “  urtsN^Jbit,  or,  in  other  words,  an 
unconscious  innervation,  which,  owing*4(N64quent  excessive  convergence 
(effected  in  the  interest  of  distinct  visi/rv^  eventually  brings  about  another 
functional  position  of  rest  than  tha^vmch  originally  existed.” 

Donders  said  in  1864  (page/Nw'of  his  treatise  on  “Anomalies  of  Re¬ 
fraction  and  AccommodatioH^^jBoth  the  internal  muscles  of  the  eyes  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  asSJ^ortened.  The  shortening,  at  first  dynamical, 
as  in  the  case  of  consul  jktrabismus,  becomes  organic.  It  is  the  result  of 
excessive  action  with* relaxation  of  the  antagonistic  muscles.” 

It  is  evident  j^Pthe  Dutch  physiologist  understood  by  “  shortening” 
of  the  muscles  mi  nuti  on  in  length  brought  about  by  their  contraction, 

and  he  cerfc$ifty>  never  doubted  that  this  contraction  took  place  under  the 
influence  o1\tanervation.  Hence  the  difference  between  the  explanation  of 

Cp 

JSnsen-Grut,  The  Bowman  Lecture.  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society- 
United  Kingdom,  1889-90,  pp.  1-41. 

Vol.  IY.— 7 
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permanent  strabismus  given  by  the  above-named  authors,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  given  by  Donders,  on  the  other,  is  not  very  great. 

To  express  the  matter  simply,  we  would  say  :  By  contracting  too  much, 
the  internal  recti  have  become  unable  to  relax  entirely,  or  exaggerated 
convergence  finally  becomes  habitual.  Thus,  on  account  of  secondary  ana¬ 
tomical  changes,  muscles  which  at  the  outset  were  normal  become  altered 
in  their  functions. 

According  to  Stilling,  strabismus  is  due  essentially  to  the  position  of 
equilibrium  of  the  eyes ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  position  which  the  eyes 
assume  when  in  a  condition  of  absolute  repose.  The  normal  direction  is 
obtained,  according  to  this  author,  only  by  virtue  of  a  constant  contest 
against  the  power  of  inertia,  which  pushes  the  eyes  towards  their  position 
of  minimum  innervation.  Stilling  has  found,  by  means  of  a  method 
of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say,  that  this  position  is  rarely  parallel¬ 
ism.  Generally,  the  eyes  abandoned  to  themselves  diverge  or  converge. 
His  investigations  were  made  on  intelligent  persons  capable  of  trust¬ 
worthy  observation,  students,  doctors,  and  university  professors,  none  of 
whom  squinted.  Now,  we  question  if  the  result  of  these  experiments  jus¬ 
tifies  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  position  of  equilibrium  that  leads  to  stra¬ 
bismus.  It  seems  to  us  rather  to  indicate  that  the  position  of  equilibrium 
does  not  bring  about  strabismus,  inasmuch  as,  in  spite  of  the  divergence 
of  some  and  the  convergence  of  others,  no  one  among  them  had  become 
strabotic.1 

Moreover,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  determine  the  position  of  mini¬ 
mum  innervation  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Even,  howevenfifi^we  succeeded 
in  determining  for  adults  this  position  of  equilibriuq^fef  which  so  many 
authors  lay  special  stress  in  connection  with  th<>©mesis  of  strabismus, 
would  this  determination  be  of  very  great  qd^Tyteige  ?  We  think  not. 
This  position  of  muscular  equilibrium  is  fa»-<oom  being  an  absolute,  an 
independent,  a  primary  matter.  It  is,  tfnjhQ  contrary,  the  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  a  number  of  factors  ^liuifrict  upon  the  relative  direction 
of  the  eyes.  It  is  these  diverse  facto^jvhich,  in  the  majority,  conduce  to 
the  harmony  of  the  movements  ^  tne  eyes,  while  they  meet,  in  other 
persons,  with  obstacles  which  ii^peae  the  normal  development  of  these 
movements,  leave  imperfec^oO)  insufficiency,  or  occasion  strabismus.  Or 
is  one  to  believe  that  the/’J&mtion  of  equilibrium  that  is  found  in  a  man 
twenty  years  old  is  tfoT  mmo  that  he  had  when  he  came  into  the  world, 
and  which  predisposed  him  either  to  the  normal  position  of  the  eyes  or  to 
strabismus?  position  and  the  direction  of  the  eyes  not  been 

^fcmed  under  the  influence  of  the  refraction  (which,  due 
be  length  of  the  globe,  is  much  more  constant  than  the 
of  the  eyes)  and  of  the  accommodation,  the  vision,  the  occu- 


formed  and* 
essential  1, 
motor  sysfi 
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tilling,  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xv.,  1885.  See  also,  among  others, Wahlfors, 
Schielen,  etc.,  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1893,  S.  207. 
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pat  ions,  and  by  other  circumstances  of  which  we  are  yet  ignorant,  at  least  in 
part? 

All  that  the  position  of  equilibrium  can  indicate  to  us  is  the  relative 
direction  which  has  become  easiest  to  the  eyes  by  virtue  of  these  various 
influences, — a  tendency  to  diverge  or  to  converge;  the  direction  in  which 
an  eye  would  probably  deviate  if  binocular  vision  were  to  be  lost.  This 
position  of  equilibrium,  however,  is  not  the  cause  of  strabismus ;  it  can,  at 
the  very  most,  under  certain  circumstances,  determine  its  character. 

Moreover,  the  fact  brought  out  by  Stilling,  that  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases  (“  in  ueberwiegender  Mehrzahl  der  Falle ”)  hyperopes  con¬ 
verge  in  a  state  of  repose,  while  myopes  in  similar  circumstances  diverge , 
seems  very  significant.  Emmetropes  occupy  the  middle  place  between  the 
two.  This  result  is  not  at  all  astonishing.  The  relation  between  accom¬ 
modation  and  convergence  foretold  it.  Such  relations  predispose  hyperopes 
to  converge,  myopes,  as  we  shall  see,  to  diverge. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  not  the  position  of  equilibrium  which  the 
eyes  present  at  the  age  when  the  Strassburg  professor  determined  it,  but 
that  which  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  life,  which  becomes  the  cause  of 
strabismus.  Were  this  so,  his  theory  would  accord  with  what  we  have 
said  above  concerning  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  motor  and  the 
visual  shells  of  the  eyes.  For  the  equilibrium  in  which  the  muscles  main¬ 
tain  the  ocular  globes  has  always  reference  to  the  direction  of  their  visual 
lines, — that  is  to  say,  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  macula  relatively  to  the 
motor  apparatus. 


The  inanity  of  the  muscular  theory  of  squint  having 
ago,  one  hears  it  said  upon  different  sides  that  it  has^ 


new  theory,  the  “central”  or 


theory. 


shown  long 
replaced  by  a 
authors  seem  to 
believe  that  this  theory  differs  entirely  from  that  o^Donders. 

The  words  “  nervous”  and  “  central”  havefX^vever,  no  significance  in 
themselves.  When  Bonders  showed  that/flraS^planation  of  squint  was  to 
be  found  in  the  intimate  relations  of  ^oi\ergence  and  accommodation  to 
each  other,  when,  before,  with,  and  aftafX^m,  clinical  workers  insisted  upon 
the  importance  of  binocular  visic^in  the  etiology  of  squint,  strabismus 
ceased  to  be  considered  a  musculdKmection,  and  its  causes  were  referred  to 
the  central  nervous  syste  are  to  be  found  the  connections  between 

the  innervation  of  convergen^tind  that  of  accommodation,  and  where  takes 
place  the  fusion  of  the  ^wcTmacular  impressions  in  the  sensation  of  binocular 
vision.  ~ 

Donders’s  theftS^vhich  we  have  exposed  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  so- 
called  “  nervoq^!^  “  central”  theory,  but  it  has  the  great  merit  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  variNQ^fiienomena  that  accompany  strabismus,  in  conformity  with 
daily  obse^^tion. 

Smj^Donders’s  day  much  progress  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge 
of^dnNanatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  one  may  now  express 


t 


& 


Oh  ew  language  certain  things  that  had  by  no  means  escaped  the  notice 
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of  earlier  observers,  but  which  they  expressed  in  terms  different  from  those 
which  we  actually  use.  Thus,  for  the  term  “  binocular  vision/’  M.  Pari- 
naud 1  proposes  that  of  “  macular  reflex  of  convergence/’  this  reflex  being 
comparable  to  the  accommodative  reflex  of  convergence,  etc. 

In  the  light  of  more  recent  cerebral  physiology,  the  etiology  of  squint 
will  no  doubt  become  clearer.  What  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however, 
is  that  the  origin  of  squint  is,  nevertheless,  as  before,  attributed  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  accommodation  and  convergence  and  to  the  alterations  of 
binocular  vision.  The  attempts  that  are  made,  reasonably  enough,  to  pro¬ 
gress  towards  a  more  exact  localization  of  the  causes  of  strabismus  in  the 
central  organ  do  not  mean  that  from  this  date  it  has  to  be  considered  as  a 
properly  so-called  cerebral  affection.  Changes  in  the  centres  of  innerva¬ 
tion  as  primary  causes  of  strabismus  are  admissible  only  in  certain  defi¬ 
nite  cases,  and  are  accompanied  by  other  characteristic  symptoms.  It  is 
found,  for  instance,  as  the  consequence  of  neoplasms,  tabes,  insular  scle¬ 
rosis,  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  syphilis,  morbus  Basedowii,  chronic  alcohol¬ 
ism,  etc.  Here  we  are  not  dealing  with  strabismus  due  to  lesions  of  the 
brain  or  nervous  system.  To  do  so  would  be  to  encroach  on  the  domain 
of  our  colleagues,  Standish,  Stevens,  and  Swanzy,  to  whom  has  been  assigned 
the  interesting  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  visual  organ  and  central 
affections.2 


Essential  paralysis  of  divergence ,  which  causes  convergent  strabismus, 
is  often  betokened  by  homonymous  diplopia,  which  persists  without  notable 
modification  in  whatever  direction  the  patient  may  look.3  It  may  even  be 
combined  with  a  defect  of  convergence4 5  and  with  paratad(sc^*  some  isolated 

muscles  of  the  eyes.  .  .  .  J2T 

Convergent  strabismus  may  be  due  also  to  a^QSm  of  convergence ,  in¬ 
dependently  of  accommodation  and  refraction  re  have  observed  cases 
of  this  kind  in  hysteria.6  It  is  perfectly  admissible  that  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  produced  in  consequence  of^omeC  irritations  of  the  centre  of 
convergence. 

To  conclude,  however,  that  all  s(njmsmus  has  a  similar  cause  seems  to 


1  Annales  cPOculistique,  1896,  pi 

2  Consult  on  this'  subject  GeflffiW  Stevens,  Oculo-Museular  Defects  and  Nervous 

Troubles,  1880;  Oculo-NeuralN^$(?x  Irritation,  International  Medical  Congress,  1889; 
an  essay  presented  to  Academy  of  Medicine,  Brussels,  1884 ;  Parinaud,  Para¬ 

lyses  des  Mouvements  *fcocl§s  des  Yeux,  Archives  de  Neurologie,  1882 ;  Noyes  On  the 
Tests  for  Muscular  Asihenopia  and  on  Insufficiency  of  the  External  Recti  Muscles,  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Eight^Kernational  Medical  Congress,  Copenhagen,  1884;  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  200  ;  Lanflojt  et  Eperon,  loco  citato,  p.  922. 

3  Parinatffijvofeo  citato. 

4  La^l^^VEperon,  loco  citato,  p.  902. 

5  ParinVhl,  Gazette  hebdomadaire,  1879,  and  Compte-rendu  de  la  Societe  d’Ophthal- 
mologjs^fcaris,  1889. 

among  others,  Borel,  Arch.  d’Opht.,  1886  and  1887,  January,  July,  August, 
^stero-traumatismes  oculaires,  Congress  at  Rome,  1894  ;  de  Lapersonne,  Recueil  d’Oph- 
nologie. 
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us  to  go  too  far ;  and  to  declare  that  convergent  strabismus  is  due  to  an 
excess  of  energy  of  the  centre  for  convergence,  and  vice  versa  for  divergent 
strabismus,  is  arguing  too  simply.  If  one  squints  towards  the  nose,  without 
being  the  victim  of  paralysis  of  the  abductors,  it  is  because  his  adductors  are 
not  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  abductors, — because  the  former  contract  too 
much,  the  latter  too  little;  and  since  the  muscles  contract  only  under  the 
influence  of  a  nervous  impulse,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  there  must  be 
an  absolute  or  relative  excess  of  the  innervation  for  convergence.  Hence 
this  way  of  explaining  strabismus  is  in  reality  only  a  circumlocution.  We 
would  like  to  know  whyt\\e  centre  of  convergence  shows  itself  so  exuberant 
in  convergent  strabismus,  and  why  in  divergent  strabismus  this  centre  fails 
to  do  its  duty. 

Donders  has  first  answered  this  question  in  a  way  which  is  satisfactory 
for  the  immense  majority  of  cases  of  strabismus.  He  has  given  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  its  principal  forms,  in  demonstrating  the  influence  exercised  by 
accommodation,  and  binocular  vision  upon  the  direction  of  the  eyes.1 

The  commonest  form  of  convergent  strabismus,  that  which  accom¬ 
panies  hyperopia,  dates  most  often  from  the  first  years  of  life. 

The  occasional  cause  of  the  development  of  deviation  often  remains 
obscure.  It  not  infrequently  appears  after  a  prolonged  exclusion  of  one 
eye,  as  by  a  bandage  used  for  keratitis  e.g.  In  this  case,  it  is  evidently 
the  suppression  of  binocular  vision  which  allows  the  hyperopic  child  to 
facilitate  his  accommodation  by  an  excess  of  convergence  without  being 
troubled  by  diplopia.  The  efforts  of  near  fixation  are  especially  favorable 
to  the  development  of  convergent  strabismus.  This  forn^n%uint  usually 
appears  at  the  time  when  the  child  begins  to  fix  his  atteJUtfton  upon  objects 
which  are  shown  to  him,  especially  those  close  at  liaaQ^ which  it  can  seize, 
or  later,  when  the  study  of  the  alphabet  commer  impose  its  exigencies 

upon  vision.  It  affects  especially  young  cldrahen  of  puny  constitution 
who  have  weak  accommodation.  A  certain  nwnber  of  them  discover  ac¬ 
cidentally  the  artifice  of  procuring  grd&^er  distinctness  of  vision  by  the 
sacrifice  of  one  eye.  The  exaggerated ^^pulse  of  convergence  is  then  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  reflex  nature,  as  are  the  ^vements  of  our  eyes  which  follow  the 
displacements  of  our  attention  jjjQkice.  Some  hyperopic  children,  on  the 
contrary,  as  Mauthner  point^  od^  learn  from  their  comrades,  by  imitation, 
the  art  of  squinting.  They  Squint  at  first  at  will,  then  involuntarily,  if 
not  unconsciously.  Scijwftgger  cites,  conversely,  an  instance  of  a  young 
boy  who  voluntarilwQu red  himself  of  convergent  strabismus,  and  I  have 
published  ( Arch .  ftimpht.,  xvi.  p.  404)  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who 
noticed,  whik  liking  at  herself  in  a  mirror,  that  when  she  saw  distinctly 
with  one  eroN^e  other  was  turned  inward.  She  thus  practised  squinting 
or  not  sqmiming  at  will.  In  the  latter  case  her  vision  was,  of  course, 
indistkM. 
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0  1  Landolt,  L’Etiologie  du  Strabisme,  Arch.  d’Opht.,  1897,  p.  74. 
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if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  strabismus  has  developed  under  the 
influence  of  convulsions,  we  may  infer  that  alterations  in  the  nervous 
centres  have  contributed  to  its  production. 

Hyperopic  convergent  strabismus  generally  commences  by  being  periodic 
or  alternating .  It  is  oftenest,  at  the  outset,  also  relative.  From  a  very 
early  stage  binocular  vision  has  ordinarily  undergone  profound  but  still 
reparable  injury.  Later  the  strabismus  becomes  permanent ,  absolute ,  and 
localizes  itself  in  one  eye,  generally  in  the  weaker,  though  it  may  remain 
alternating  for  years.  When  it  tends  to  spontaneous  cure,  it  traverses  the 
same  stage  in  the  opposite  sense ;  after  having  been  permanent,  it  resumes 
its  periodicity  or  relativity,  and  sometimes  may  disappear  entirely.  But, 
although  in  such  cases  the  deviation  is  effaced,  complete  binocular  vision 
is  not  always  spontaneously  re-established. 


TREATMENT  OF  CONVERGENT  STRABISMUS.1 

The  principles  of  the  treatment  of  convergent  strabismus  are  the  logical 
outcome  of  what  we  have  just  shown  concerning  its  etiology. 

The  excess  of  convergence  which  constitutes  this  infirmity  being  in  the 
immense  majority  of  cases  due  to  a  defect  of  refraction  which  necessitates 
an  exaggerated  effort  of  accommodation,  one  will  try,  in  the  first  place,  to 
remedy  this  defect,  whether  due  to  hyperopia  or  weakness  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  convex  glasses.2 

If  the  spasm  of  convergence  shows  itself  too  tenacious,  one  must  have 
recourse  to  the  complete  suppression  of  this  function  by  mteans  of  mydri - 
atics.3  The  accommodation  being  excluded,  convergen$^syleprived  of  a 
very  important  stimulus.  jzr 

Moreover,  as  the  production  of  strabismus  is  by  the  inferiority 

of  one  eye,  we  must  correct  the  optical  errors  o£^iaaeviated  eye,  especially 
astigmatism,  and  restore  its  visual  power  by  ^y^ising  it. 

Still  more  important  than  the  trainin^)flmie  eye  by  itself  are  the  exer¬ 
cises  which  bring  into  action  both  eye^^imultaneously  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  or  re-establishing  binocula^^sion. 

The  principal  cause  of  strabkfifjjs  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its  cure 
being  the  absence  of  binocularQteion,  it  is  evident  that  anything  which 
tends  to  re-establish  the  fusion  of  the  retinal  impressions  of  the  two  eyes 
constitutes  a  valuable  tte^araeu tic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  this  infirmity. 

Finally,  if  these  m^a^s,  which  we  shall  call  pacific ,  are  inadequate,  we 
may  resort  to  opera^^c  interference. 

These  are  tl/S^emedies  at  our  disposal  with  which  to  combat  conver¬ 
gent  strabism^>Let  us  see  now  how  they  may  best  be  used. 

It  is  ^viMht  that,  if  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  young  and  frolicsome 
child,  wig  shall  not  think  of  making  him  wear  glasses  to  cure  the  hyperopia 


K^mpare  Landolt,  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  translated  by  Culver,  p  399. 

Donders,  Anomalies,  p.  305. 

er  3  John  Green,  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1870,  p.  138. 
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which  the  ophthalmoscope  has  revealed.  We  content  ourselves  in  such 
cases  with  the  use  of  mydriatics,  taking  pains  to  advise  the  parents  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  child,  as  much  as  possible,  from  looking  at  small  objects  near  by. 
Nothing  is  lost  in  such  cases  by  deferring  energetic  treatment.  The  muscu¬ 
lar  conditions,  the  relations  between  convergence  and  accommodation,  etc., 
are  much  modified,  and  often  very  advantageously,  as  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment  proceeds. 

The  spontaneous  cures,  also,  of  convergent  strabismus1  moderate  the 
medical,  and  still  more  the  surgical,  impatience  of  the  specialist.2 

If  the  strabismus  affects  children  of  more  advanced  age,  but  is  still  only 
at  its  commencement , — that  is  to  say,  if  the  exaggeration  of  convergence  has 
not  yet  become  permanent,  and  arises  only  under  the  influence  of  a  tran¬ 
sient  act  of  fixation, — in  such  cases  resting  the  eyes ,  the  cessation  of  all  work 
necessitating  an  excessive  effort  of  accommodation,  will  sometimes  suffice  to 
dispel  the  deviation  which  otherwise  would  become  persistent. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  not  to  condemn  the  child  to  absolute  inactivity, 
especially  if  it  has  already  begun  its  studies,  we  shall  relieve  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  at  least  a  part  of  its  work  by  means  of  convex  glasses.  Thus  it 
may  be  that  wearing  glasses  which  correct  the  manifest  hyperopia  prevents 
the  deviation  in  young  hyperopes,  or  suffices  to  cure  it  when  it  has  just 
commenced. 

It  is  clear  that  if  hyperopia  is  accompanied  by  astigmatism,  the  latter 
should  be  corrected  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way  the  ciliary  muscle  will 
be  doubly  relieved, — first,  by  being  spared  the  correction  o£^a  part  of  the 
optical  defect ;  and  again,  because  the  patient  is  thus  ej^^ec?  to  hold  his 
work  at  a  greater  distance,  thanks  to  the  increase  oio&l  visual  acuteness 
afforded  by  the  cylindrical  glasses.  It  is  best,  ind|^p,  in  all  cases  of  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus  to  advise  the  patients  to  ho^^e  objects  of  fixation  as 
far  away  as  possible. 

According  as  strabismus  is  more  or  ks^Jacious,  one  will  prescribe  the 
glasses  to  be  worn  constantly  or  only  f^lSysion  near  at  hand. 

If  the  strabismus  has  becom e-nemanent,  even  the  constant  use  of 
glasses  which  correct  the  manifesfcJj^peropia  will  not  suffice  to  dispel  the 
deviation.  One  would  natim^^®  led  to  think,  in  such  a  case,  of  ex¬ 
cluding  even  a  greater  am^t  of  accommodation  by  correcting  the  total 
hyperopia.  Such  a  coitfffhSitfi  would  be  perfectly  logical.  But  if,  for  such 
a  patient,  we  simply  prescribe  glasses  correcting  his  total  hyperopia,  we 
shall  never  obtain^Mj) desired  effect,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  patient  is  nc  )t  @e  to  relax  his  accommodation  sufficiently.  In  order  to 
achieve  our^d^^t  we  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  mydriatics. 

Indeed^^^oon  as  we  have  to  deal  with  a  young  hyperope  whose  stra¬ 
bismus  become  permanent,  we  subject  him,  first  of  all,  to  a  course  of 

yo5r 


lAonWecker,  Klin.  Monatsbl.,  p.  453,  1871 ;  Schneller,  Arch.  f.  Ophth  ,  xxviii.  3,  p. 


IV  "2  Landolt,  International  Congress  of  Ophthalmology,  Heidelberg,  1888. 
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treatment  with  atropine.  We  instil  into  both  eyes  once  or  twice  daily, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  one  drop  of  a  solution  of  the  drug 
(1  : 400,  or  1  :  200).  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  eyes  closed  for  five  minutes 
after  the  instillation,  in  order  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  mydriatic  and  to 
prevent  poisoning.  If  the  age  of  the  patient  permits,  we  immediately  give 
him  glasses  which  correct  the  total  hyperopia.  In  anisometropia  each  eye 
will,  therefore,  be  fitted  with  its  correcting  lens.  For  protection  against 
bright  light  we  select  smoked  and  large  glasses. 

Very  young  children,  for  whom  the  wearing  of  glasses  is  impracticable, 
must  be  protected  from  the  dazzling  light  by  a  veil  or  shade.  In  no  case 
do  we  allow  the  patient,  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  to  use  his  eyes 
for  looking  at  near  objects.  We  try,  indeed,  to  avoid  convergence  not  only 
by  forbidding  the  patient  to  make  any  attempt  at  near  vision,  but  also  by 
taking  away  distinct  vision  for  near  objects,  and  consequently,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  inducement  to  near  vision. 

If,  after  a  few  weeks’  properly  continued  treatment,  it  appears  that, 
with  the  required  glasses,  neither  the  strabismus  for  distance  nor  that  for 
near  vision  returns,  we  may  order  for  children  of  studious  habits  spectacles 


to  be  used  while  working ;  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  emphatically 
advise  them  not  to  abuse  our  permission  to  return  to  work,  and  to  take  it 
up  at  first  for  but  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  with  frequent  intermissions. 

Thus  it  is  often  possible  to  continue  a  course  of  atropine  treatment  for 
months  without  serious  detriment  to  the  child’s  studies.  By  and  by  we 
may  try  to  diminish  the  dose  of  the  mydriatic,  or  even^kXdiscontinue  it 
altogether.  If  this  succeeds  without  the  patient  relapsing  into 

squint,  we  change  the  glasses  which  have  hitherW^en  worn,  for  the 
strongest  convex  lenses  with  which  he  is  ableJ^^e  at  a  distance.  In 
anisometropia  and  astigmatism  we  follow  thej^S^r  given  elsewhere.1  The 
patient  must  now  wear  these  correcting  gkffiSfOonstantly ;  but  he  no  longer 
requires  special  glasses  for  working,  as  Via/ accommodation  has  again  at¬ 
tained  its  full  power.  pN 

The  strabismus  is,  in  fact,  ciu^o^and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  result  obtained,  in  s^Pof  the  necessity  of  wearing  working 
glasses.  If,  after  some  tii^^^^expired,  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of 
strabismus,  we  lessen  theJsMngth  of  the  convex  glasses  and  endeavor  to  do 
without  them,  at  ffr^fp^seeing  at  a  distance,  later  at  work.  In  favor¬ 
able  cases  we  succe£(Nmus  in  dispensing,  little  by  little,  with  the  use  of 
spectacles.  Thi|>fe2he  case  especially  when  the  hyperopia  is  of  moderate 
degree,  the  scumjbut  slight,  the  visual  acuteness  good  in  both  eyes,  and 
the  constftA^n  robust.  Such  cases,  which  are  not  very  rare,  constitute 
real  triumphs  of  the  healing  art. 

GjAter  difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted  in  the  treatment  of  conver- 
in^rabismus  where  the  visual  acuteness  of  one  eye  is  very  slight.  As 


<p 


Landolt,  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  translated  by  Culver,  p.  526. 
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has  been  said,  and  as  can  be  readily  understood,  it  is  always  the  more  de¬ 
fective  eye  which  deviates.  Besides  the  course  of  treatment  above  indi¬ 
cated,  we  seek  in  such  cases  to  restore  the  weak  and  deviating  eye  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  normal  functions.  Therefore,  errors  of  refraction 
will  need  to  be  most  carefully  corrected,  and  we  must  seek  to  augment 
its  visual  power  by  special  training.  Such  training  must,  however,  always 
be  undergone  while  the  accommodation  of  both  eyes  is  excluded,  and  must, 
moreover,  never  be  continued  until  fatigue  sets  in ;  otherwise  we  incur  the 
risk  of  increasing  the  strabismus.  The  squint  naturally  manifests  itself  in 
the  healthy  eye  as  long  as  the  weak  one  fixes.  This  is  the  reason  why  in 
such  cases  we  always  add  to  the  training  of  each  eye  by  itself  stereoscopic 
exercises  involving  the  simultaneous  use  of  both  eyes. 

In  this  way  may  be  achieved  an  infinitely  more  important  result  than 
the  improvement  of  the  visual  acuity  of  the  deviating  eye, — namely,  the 
re-establishment  and  consolidation  of  binocular  vision ,  our  most  powerful 
aid  in  every  therapeutic  attempt  to  combat  strabismus. 

Although  Dubois-Reymond  had  already  foreseen  the  service  that  the 
stereoscope  might  render  in  the  cure  of  strabismus,  it  is  to  Javal 1  that  we 
owe  the  principles  and  the  development  of  its  use  in  ophthalmology. 

The  principle  of  the  stereoscope  exercise  is  to  present  to  the  eyes  two 
images,  differing  from  each  other  in  such  a  way  that,  by  their  fusion  into 
one,  the  impression  of  a  solid,  of  perspective,  of  the  third  dimension,  may 
result. 

To  begin  with,  two  vertical  lines  may  be  used,  one  qfctove,  the  other 
below  the  horizontal,  which,  seen  stereoscopical ly,  beco^fcw  single  line. 

(Fig.41.)  oy 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  stereosc^Mv^uimages  they  should 
have  some  parts  in  common.  If  the  images  <ai^)etters,  the  words  which 
they  compose  thus  become  complete  only  fusion  of  the  two  parts. 

Those  marks  are  likewise  to  be  found  Cn  very  practical  stereoscopic 
figures  devised  by  Dr.  Fromont,2  chi^f^urgeon  of  the  Belgian  army,  in 
those  of  Dr.  Dahlfeld,  and  in  the  moi^^ecent  ones  of  Dr.  Javal. 

In  our  Fig.  34  the  central  pohj^vhich  is  common  to  the  two  drawings 
will  guide  the  patient’s  eyes.  A^Aer  mark  is  formed  by  the  striped  square, 
in  which,  in  the  figure  on  fli^krt,  the  central  circle  is  lacking,  while  it  is 
found  on  the  right,  wlm’d^ie  rest  of  the  square  is  empty.  The  fusion  of 
the  two  slightly  dissitl^l^  figures  of  a  truncated  pyramid  will  give  to  the 
individual  a  vivid  s0*ption  of  perspective. 

We  always  care,  when  requiring  a  patient  to  look  at  stereoscopic 
figures,  to  ftir^ijHi  each  one  of  them  with  points  which  alone  can  surely 
tell  us  if  thivpatient  is  taking  account  of  the  perspective  solely  by  the 
aspect  tme  picture  itself  or  by  stereoscopic  fusion  of  the  two.  Thus, 


Mm: 

^  i 


al,  Ann.  d’Oc.,  lxv.  pp.  197,  971 ;  lvi.  pp.  5,  113,  209. 
une,  xvi.  p.  303,  v.  Manuel  du  Strabisme,  1896. 
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it  will  be  noticed  in  Fig.  35,  which  represents  an  avenue  in  the  park  at 
Versailles,  that  in  the  left  picture  the  statue  on  the  right  of  the  foreground 
bears  a  black  spot,  while  in  the  right  picture  it  is  the  statue  on  the  left 
which  bears  the  black  spot.  In  the  fusion  picture  both  statues  ought, 
necessarily,  to  be  marked.  If  the  patient  says  that  he  sees  only  one  which 
is  marked,  and  tells  which  one  it  is,  we  know  at  once  that  he  is  using  but 

Fig.  36. 


one  eye,  and  we  know  which  eye  he  employs.  There  may  be  noticed  also 
the  spot  on  the  reflection  of  the  right  statue  in  the  right  figure.  This 
enables  us  to  ask  the  patient  whether  or  not  the  reflectioipjfom  the  water 
are  like  the  corresponding  statues.  At  times  we  also^gs  Avo  points  on 
one  side  and  one  point  on  the  other,  as  in  the  sk^^Rg.  35.  We  place 

Fig.  37. 


neatstone’s  mirror-stereoscope. 

them  so  that  in  ri^^ision  picture  the  three  points  will  be  on  the  same  line, 
one  between  thd^ners. 

By  the^^yf  these  marks  an  attentive  patient  may  exercise  quite  by 
f, Sraipliing  as  to  whether  he  sees  monocularly  or  binocularly.1 


himself/ 


mat 


&Ag 


sgards  the  photographic  views  which  one  finds  in  commerce,  it  is  to  he  noticed 
q  corresponding  points  of  the  two  pictures  are  much  farther  apart  than  are  the 
Hence  one  nearly  always  needs  to  have  recourse  to  adducting  prisms  to  facilitate 
yjjf]sif>n:  or  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  each,  in  order  to  use  them  in  our  stereoscope  without  prisms. 


Corresponding  points  on  fusion  pictures. 


— -  — 
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The  most  useful  pictures  are  those  which,  like  Wheatstone’s  (Fig.  36), 
procure,  for  the  person  who  sees  them  binocularly,  the  impression  of  a  solid. 


Javal’s  stereoscope  with  five  movements.  Holmes’s  stereoscope. 


Any  stereoscope  may  be  used  for  these  exercises.  Javal  formerly  used 
Wheatstone’s  stereoscope  with  mirrors  (Fig.  37).  Since  then  he  has  per- 


Fio.  40. 


fected  hh 


Oliver’s  stereoscope. 


by  the  five  movements’  stereoscope  (Fig.  38).  This 


instmfl^^;  may  be  regarded  as  a  derivative  from  the  well-known  stereo- 


scfoe  of  Holmes  (Fig.  39),  the  Mexican  or  American  stereoscope, 
eptible  of  more  varied  applications  than  the  latter. 


It  is 
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Another  stereoscope  very  useful  for  our  purpose  is  that  devised  by 
Oliver  (Fig.  40).  It  is  susceptible  of  eleven  different  forms  of  adjust¬ 
ment. 

We  employ  for  the  re-establishment  of  binocular  vision  a  very  simple 
apparatus1  (Fig.  41).  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  stereoscope  box,  from 
which  we  have  removed  the  prisms,  in  order  to  substitute  for  them  what¬ 
ever  glasses  from  the  trial-case  may  be  desirable,  whether  spheric,  cylindric, 
prismatic,  or  a  combination  of  them. 


Fig.  41. 


Landolt’s  stereoscope. 

The  upper  part  of  the  figure  represents  the  stereoscope  b^T^Miished  with  glasses  which  adapt 
each  of  the  two  eyes  to  the  distance  of  the  visual  objects. 

These  latter  are  fixed  to  two  boards  which  slide  one  \noJ  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  one  can 
alter  at  will  the  distance  between  the  two  figures.  T^As  distance  is  indicated  in  millimetres  by  the 
division  of  one  of  the  boards. 

The  figures  to  be  fused  are  represented  here  by  maJsimple  red  lines,  the  one  corresponding  to  the 
point  zero,  the  other  to  the  sixth  centimetre  of  tj^Jivision. 

It  is  well  to  make  the  partiJ^W^f  the  stereoscope  rather  long,  in  order 
to  prevent  one  eye  from  tre^2§ui g  on  the  visual  field  of  the  other.  The 
visual  objects  placed  aV^tmJbpposite  end  of  the  box  from  the  eyes  to  be 
exercised  may  be  brougkfeJ nearer  to  or  separated  from  each  other  at  will. 
They  may  even  be*^»j^d  one  above  the  other,  or  inclined  relatively  to  each 
other.  Q 

The  prin^i,m.9  t)f  an7  stereoscope  useful  for  the  treatment  of  strabismus 
is  that  th^Aj^trument  employed  places  the  eyes  in  the  conditions  which  are 
most  favfkaole  to  the  fusion  of  their  retinal  images . 

^ - - 


andolt.  article  Strabisme,  in  Diet.  Encyclopedique  des  Sciences  Medicales,  Paris, 
and  Refraction  and  Accommodation  of  the  Eye,  translated  by  Culver,  p.  408. 
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One  of  the  eyes  being  generally  weaker,  or  in  any  case  less  exercised, 
than  the  other,  it  is  a  question,  first  of  all,  of  making  its  visual  impres¬ 
sions  as  vivid  as  possible.  For  that  purpose  we  correct  its  astigmatism  and 
adapt  it  with  perfect  precision  to  the  distance  of  the  object  which  it  is  to 
see,  in  order  to  procure  for  it  an  absolutely  clear  retinal  image.  After 
doing  so,  we  must  seek  the  relative  position  of  the  two  figures  in  which 
their  fusion  is  possible. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  our  stereoscope  and  place  the  test  objects  at  a 
distance  from  each  other  approximately  equal  to  that  between  the  two  eyes. 
Under  such  circumstances  their  fusion  into  one  single  impression  necessi¬ 
tates  the  parallel  direction  of  the  eyes.  Knowing  that  this  parallelism  is 
generally  possible  only  in  the  absence  of  any  accommodative  impulse,  we 
provide  the  patient’s  eyes,  or  the  sight-holes  of  our  stereoscope,  with  glasses 
which  permit  him  to  see  at  the  distance  of  the  objects  without  any  effort  of 
accommodation. 

Ordinary  stereoscopes  being  generally  about  166  millimetres  (|-  metre) 
deep,  emmetropic  eyes  would  require  convex  6  D.  to  fulfil  this  condition. 
If  we  have  to  do  with  a  hyperope  of  4D.,  we  shall  give  him  convex  10 
(4  D.  to  correct  his  hyperopia  and  6  D.  more  to  adapt  him  for  166  milli¬ 
metres). 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that,  even  under  such  circumstances,  the 
majority  of  patients  do  not  succeed  in  fusing  the  images.  This  may  be 
due  merely  to  incapacity  to  direct  their  eyes  parallelly.  We  then  help  the 
patient  to  find  the  distance  between  the  objects  which  is  requisite  for  the 
fusion  of  their  images.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  dok&>tl«is,  we  shall 
gradually  separate  the  objects  more  and  more  until  is  effected  with 

perfect  parallelism,  or  even  slight  divergence  of  the  Tii^  of  fixation. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  patients^Qot  fuse,  whatever  may 
be  the  interval  between  the  two  objects.  Th(^js6e  alternately  the  one  or 
the  other,  when  the  vision  of  the  one  eye^s\obut  as  good  as  that  of  the 
other,  or  only  the  object  corresponding  tl&ihe  better  eye  when  the  vision  of 
the  two  eyes  is  different. 

In  this  case  it  becomes  a  qn  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 

weaker  eye  to  the  object  whieKlcOTesponds  to  it,  to  cause  it  to  fix  ener¬ 
getically,  excluding  its  cong^ACJ  By  successively  covering  and  uncovering 
the  better  eye  for  longer  >rter  intervals, — indeed,  even  by  furnishing  it 
with  a  too  strong  convlxjjiass  which  lessens  the  clearness  of  its  vision, — one 
may  succeed  in  caugj5^  the  patient  to  see  the  two  objects  simultaneously, 
and  at  length  to/fiNeihem  into  a  single  one.  Much  patience  is  required, 
in  order  to  aojffwe  this  result,  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  as  well  as  of 
the  patie^iN ;  If  is  for  this  reason  that  this  training,  so  logical  and  use¬ 
ful,  is  far  rrom  having  found  in  ophthalmic  practice  the  place  which  it 

AThere  exists,  indeed,  an  infinity  of  forms — sometimes  very  strange  ones 
—of  incapacity  of  fusion.  There  are  persons,  for  instance,  who  succeed 
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in  seeing  double, — that  is  to  say,  in  perceiving  simultaneously  the  visual 
impression  of  the  two  eyes.  It  might  be  supposed  that  nothing  could  be 
easier  than,  by  means  of  prisms  or  of  the  stereoscope,  to  cause  the  retinal 
images  to  fall  simultaneously  on  the  fovea  centralis  of  each  eye,  and  thus  to 
obtain  the  fusion  of  the  two.  This  is,  however,  often  impossible.  Just  as 
in  those  cases  homonymous  diplopia  changes  suddenly  into  crossed  diplopia 
as  soon  as  the  double  images  have  been  brought  very  near  each  other,  simi¬ 
larly  in  the  stereoscope  the  images  change  sides  rather  than  become  fused. 
It  is  for  such  cases  that  Javal  has  devised  as  test  object  for  one  of  the  eyes 
a  wafer  surmounted  by  a  black  point,  while  that  for  the  other  eye  is  a  series 
of  such  wafers,  so  placed  that  the  fusion  of  the  former  with  one  of  the  latter 
becomes  almost  inevitable.  The  little  point  serves  as  a  mark  by  which  to 
know  if  fusion  has  taken  place,  and  with  what  amount  of  separation  of 
the  test  objects.  But  such  is  the  alteration  of  binocular  vision  in  some 
cases,  that  even  this  experiment,  which  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  conclu- 


(the  wafer),  and  only  perceives  that  of  the  little  point  which  is  formed  on 
an  eccentric  part  of  its  retina. 

When  the  patient  is  able  to  see  simultaneously  both  the  images  in  the 
stereoscope,  this  is  certainly  already  a  satisfactory  result.  The  goal,  how- 


considered  attained  until  the  patient  is  fully  conscious  of  the  third  dimen- 


the  re-establishment  of  binocular  vision,  we  may  cite  the  results 
limn  we  have  obtained  by  means  of  stereoscopic  training,  even  in  cases 
lierein  surgical  intervention  only  was  able  to  overcome  the  ocular  devia- 
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tion.1  Since  our  original  communications  on  'this  subject,  cases  in  which 
binocular  vision  has  been  restored  after  strabotomy,  in  spite  of  great  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  eyes,  have  considerably  increased  in  number.  Nor 
would  we  ever  give  up  these  attempts  at  the  restoration  of  binocular  vision, 
since  they  help  to  complete  and  to  consolidate  the  cure  of  strabismus. 

For  emmetropes  or  myopes  who  are  still  young ,  and  who  are  affected  by 
convergent  strabismus,  it  is  best  to  employ  the  same  curative  means  as  in 
the  case  of  hyperopes, — that  is  to  say,  repose  of  the  eyes,  abstinence  from 
near  work,  atropinization,  and  stereoscopic  training.  Rest  and  complete 
paralysis  of  the  accommodation  have,  indeed,  for  all  eyes  a  relaxing  influ¬ 
ence  on  convergence. 

After  having  thus  obtained  the  disappearance  of  the  strabismus  for 
distant  vision,  we  make  emmetropes  and  persons  who  are  slightly  myopic 
wear  convex  glasses  strong  enough  to  exclude  all  effort  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  during  near  vision.  By  gradually  diminishing  the  strength  of  these 
glasses,  we  sometimes  succeed  in  accustoming  the  patients  to  accommo¬ 
date  sufficiently  without  augmenting  unduly  their  convergence.  Strabis¬ 
mus  thus  cured  for  near  vision  will  be  all  the  more  surely  cured  for  distant 
vision. 

Stereoscopic  training,  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  use  of 
mydriatics,  according  to  the  principles  above  explained,  is  more  than  ever 
indicated  in  such  cases. 

But  if.  the  convergent,  concomitant  strabismus  of  non-hyperopes  is  met 
Avith  at  an  age  when  mydriatics  can  hardly  modify  the  relations  between 
comrergence  and  accommodation,  or  under  conditions  Avlm^ra^ke  illusory 
the  effect  of  orthoptic  treatment,  it  must  be  corrected  sui^mally. 

When  comrergent  strabismus  is  due  to  a  spasm  of/h^-convergence  other 
than  that  provoked  by  accommodation,  the  Aveawkmg  of  the  poAver  of 
divergence  is  almost  always  a  symptom  of  a&irfrection  of  the  nervous 
system.  Hence  it  is  this  latter  which  combated  first  of  all  by 

means  of  a  rational  general  treatment.  cJuKfmdition,  this  form  of  strabis¬ 
mus  may  be  treated  directly  and  accctfCfciVg  to  the  same  principles  which 
Ave  have  explained  Avhen  speaking  of  ordinary  convergent  strabismus. 
Even  atropine  can  sometimes  rerf&S^ service,  still  more  orthoptic  exercise, 

y  open 


ration. 


alone  at  first,  and  then  aidedO^Sp 

lULApiEA 

time,  ordi 

one  has  a  to  proceed  to  the  operation  for  strabismus, 


Tent  of  cona^ergent  strabismus. 


cious, 


If,  after  a  certtpigtime,  ordinary  treatment  shows  itself  to  be  ineffica- 

k  to 


1  Landol^^S^^tional  Congress  of  Medical  Sciences,  Washington,  1887;  American 

Journal  of  O^fchalmology,  p.  264;  Arch.  d’Opht.,  vii.  p.  409;  British  Medical  Journal, 
ii.  p.  844^887 ;  Arch.  d’Oplit.,  viii.  p.  34;  France  Medicale,  49,  1888;  Internat.  Ophth. 
Cong^sNf^idelberg,  1888 ;  Yialet,  De  la  Cure  du  Strabisme  dans  ses  Rapports  avec 
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This  “  certain  time”  during  which  ordinary  treatment  ought  to  continue 
will  necessarily  vary  according  to  a  great  many  circumstances.  One  ought 
not  to  think  of  surgical  intervention  as  long  as  an  attentive  examination 
shows  a  diminution  in  the  angle  of  strabismus.  Even  if  the  latter  remains 
stationary,  but  without  exceeding  a  few  degrees,  one  could  still  defer  the 
operation,  if  the  youth  of  the  patient  gave  a  right  to  hope  for  an  ulterior 
development  of  his  constitution,  and  if  the  good  condition  of  the  sight  of 
both  his  eyes  entitled  us  to  count  upon  the  powerful  aid  which  comes  from 
binocular  vision. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  when  the  strabismus  dates  from  long  ago, 
when  mydriatics  do  not  modify  it,  and  when  it  is  concerned  with  a  very 
amblyopic  eye.  In  such  cases  one  can  proceed  to  operate  without  hesi¬ 
tation. 

What  shall  this  operation  be?  The  great  majority  of  oculists  will 
still  answer  this  question  as  it  would  have  been  answered  a  century  ago  : 
“  It  is  best  to  do  a  tenotomy ,  or  two,  or  three,  or,  if  necessary,  a  reinforced 
tenotomy  of  one  or  both  of  the  internal  recti.”  1 

Our  opinion  differs  considerably  from  this  routine.  Since  muscular 
setting  back  has  been  practised  for  the  correction  of  convergence,  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  that,  although  the  immediate  effect  of  this  operation  is 
frequently  insufficient,  its  final  result  is  very  often  excessive.  Even  for 
the  correction  of  convergent  strabismus  of  twenty  degrees  a  considerable 
setting  back  is  required,  one  which  is  obtained  oftenest  only  by  means  of 
sutures  pulling  the  eye  forcibly  in  the  direction  opposite!  to  the  tenoto- 
mized  muscle.  Or  it  is  necessary  in  such  a  case  to  s^t^aek  the  internal 
recti  on  both  eyes.  Now,  convergent  strabismus  of  tK&^egree  is  certainly 
not  an  extraordinary  one,  since  it  may  amount  to  fi^vfegrees. 

If  the  correction  of  the  strabismus  is  not^c^mplete,  the  parents  of  the 
young  patient  are  not  satisfied,  and  say  that  rfmmuld  “  still  squints.”  This 
objection,  by  itself,  constitutes  only  a  mod^rata  inconvenience  ;  but  the  young 
patient  who  to-day  squints  a  little  i?&anfwill  squint  outward  in  a  very 
troublesome  way  next  year,  or  soon  0je1  hvards.  And  this  divergent  stra¬ 
bismus  which  the  surgeon  has  ^jisioned  by  weakening  of  the  adductor 
muscles  will  increase  in  prop(0jySn  as  the  age  of  the  patient  advances. 
Only  slightly  disfigured  l^^^the  operation,  he  will  be  hideous  later,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  divergenpyr  the  eye  brings  still  more  into  notice  the  part 
of  the  globe  which  frasjBeen  deprived  of  its  muscle,  and  the  hollow  due 
to  the  retraction^  o^the  caruncle.  A  graver  consequence  of  this  divergent 
strabismus  is  sjampTmes  the  crossed  diplopia  which  torments  the  patient, 
provided  a^stfi^worse  thing  does  not  happen, — namely,  that  his  binocular 
vision  be^jm£k  and  remains  entirely  abolished. 

Ew3iN^hen  the  tenotomy  of  the  adductors  is  not  followed  by  divergent 
strabfeqaus,  there  almost  always  remains  a  weakness  of  that  important  func- 
onyeonvergence. 

All  these  facts  are  readily  explained.  We  know,  in  the  first  place,  that 
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convergent  strabismus  is  almost  always  due  to  a  spasm  of  the  adductors, 
which  spasm  tends  to  diminish  as  age  advances.  Now,  if  by  setting  them 
back  one  weakens  these  muscles  to  the  extent  that,  in  spite  of  their  con¬ 
traction,  the  eyes  have  only  just  a  parallel  direction  when  looking  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  this  parallelism  will  be  changed  into  divergence  in  proportion  as  the 
spasm  diminishes.  Divergence  being  once  established,  the  individual  will 
instinctively  hasten  to  renounce  binocular  vision.  Only  on  this  condition 
can  he  escape  diplopia.  His  amplitude  of  convergence  has,  indeed,  under¬ 
gone  a  considerable  reduction  by  the  tenotomy  of  the  muscles  that  bring 
about  convergence ;  so  that,  even  with  the  most  fatiguing  effort.,  the  patient 
can  keep  lip  his  convergence  only  for  a  limited  time. 

All  these  dangers  are  avoided  if,  instead  of  weakening  the  adductor 
muscles  by  setting  them  back,  we  increase  the  strength  of  the  abductors  by 
advancing  them.1  This  method  is  especially  indicated  since,  as  we  have 
demonstrated,  the  external  recti  muscles  are  almost  always  weakened  in 
convergent  strabismus. 


The  favor  enjoyed  by  tenotomy  in  the  estimation  of  so  great  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  facility  of  its  execution, 
and  then  to  that  theory,  as  erroneous  as  it  is  inveterate,  according  to  which 
the  antagonist  gains  in  power  that  which  the  tenotomized  muscle  loses. 

Krenchel2  has  demonstrated  theoretically  the  falsity  of  this  theory; 
practice  demonstrates  it  still  more  clearly ;  one  has  only  to  examine  care¬ 
fully  the  excursions  of  the  eyes  before  and  after  strabotomies. 

We  may  graphically  represent  the  effect  of  tenotomy  and  that  of  mus¬ 
cular  advancement  in  the  following  way  : 3 

Let  Fig.  42  be  a  left  eye4  affected  with  a  convergent  stSytemus  of  thirty 
degrees.  Let  M  be  the  centre  of  rotation  ;  FS,  the  iSi^Kdi  recti  on  of  the 
line  of  sight ;  MN ,  the  normal  direction  ;  E ,  the^J^rnal  rectus  muscle, 
with  its  insertion  at  e ;  i,  the  internal  rectus,  wj&^fre  insertion  at  i. 

If  we  would  desire  to  give  to  this  ey^fts^Jbrmal  direction  by  means 
only  of  the  setting  back  of  the  internal  rb&ws, 
disengage  this  muscle  considerably  fro^Y^s  attachments ;  indeed,  even  to 
cause  the  globe  to  turn  by  force  to  tkp temporal  side.  On  account  of  this 
rotation,  the  internal  rectus  wouI&Xnid  itself  strongly  drawn  back  from 

ui  be  still  more  strongly  drawn  back ; 

Wis  i 


the  edge  of  the  cornea.  Bu< 
for,  detached  from  the  glota^ 


muscle  will  not  fail  to  retract,  according 


1878;  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  translated 
al  Congress  of  Medical  Sciences,  Washington,  1887  ;  Inter- 


£ 


1  Landolt,  report  of  nis  TTlnic, 
by  Culver,  1886 ;  Inte*^£ 

national  Ophthalmolith  Congress,  Heidelberg,  1888;  Edinburgh,  1894;  Arch.  d’Opht., 
1894;  No.  3,  18£>5i$mish  Medical  Association,  Carlisle,  1896. 

2  KrencM%i|^h.  f.  Ophth.,  xix.  ii.  p.  275,  1873. 

3  See  oui\^)ort,  already  cited,  to  the  International  Congress  of  Ophthalmology, 

Ileidelbei^Vl  888. 

4  *1^^ diagram  has  been  made  as  correctly  as  possible.  The  data  have  been  obtained 
froii^eihonal  investigations  on  the  cadaver,  and  from  the  anatomical  drawings  of  Arlt  and 
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to  its  contractility  and  to  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  disengaged  from 
its  attachments. 

This  latter  factor — the  retraction  of  the  tenotomized  but  none  the  less 

innervated  muscle — seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  many  operators, 
who  took  into  consideration  only  the 
rotation  given  to  the  eye  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  rectus  deprived  of  its  antago¬ 
nist. 

And  this  is  not  all ;  they  have 
fallen  into  another  grave  error.  In 
the  belief  that  the  centre  of  rotation 
of  the  eye  is  a  fixed  point,  they  have 
imagined  that  an  eye  deprived  of  the 
influence  of  its  internal  rectus  can 
but  rotate  towards  the  temple  round 
this  centre.  But  the  centre  of  rota¬ 
tion  is  not  a  fixed  point  in  space. 
It  results  from  the  combination  of 
all  the  forces  which  influence  the 
position,  the  direction,  and  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  eyeball.* 1  Among  these 
forces  are  some  which,  as  the  four 
recti  muscles,  draw^Ae  eye  into  the 
back  of  the  oibit;  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  tendWV  advance  it,  such 
as  the  oblique  muscles  and  the  orbital  diaphragr  *hen  one  of  these 
forces  is  removed,  the  others  come  more  into  proirir^ehce  and  the  centre  of 
rotation  is  changed.  Paralysis  of  one  of  the^fc^r  muscles  is  sufficient  to 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  exophthalmos.  MVmg  enucleation  the  eye  falls 
forward  gradually  as  the  recti  muscles  jfreYuffe.  The  protrusion  of  an  eye 
in  consequence  of  a  perfect  tenotomy  >L>es  not  escape  the  notice  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  observer,  for  it  produces  marldj^msfiguration.  Now,  this  protrusion 
is  a  third  reason  why  the  tenohj^zed  muscle  is  carried  back  behind  its 
normal  insertion,  which  mu^ClJken  its  power  over  the  eyeball  and  limit 
the  excursion  in  that  dire^|w 

Does  the  rotation  opposite  direction  in  any  case  increase  by  the 

setting  back?  Thi^sJar  from  certain  ;  it  may  even  decrease. 

To  begin  wjtjg^if  we  find  the  temporal  excursion  of  the  eye  limited  in 
a  case  of  convp^nt  strabismus  of  long  standing,  this  limitation  is  due  not 
so  much  to  4^^ntraction  of  the  internal  rectus  as  to  the  weakness  of  the 
externajS^^is  consequent  on  want  of  exercise.  It  does  not  exist,  indeed, 
at  theioufcset  of  the  strabismus. 


Left  eye.  Convergent  strabismus  of  30°. 


A  i  Landolt,  Report  of  the  International  Ophthalmological  Congress,  Heidelberg,  1888 ; 

1  Jritisl 


British  Medical  Association  meeting,  Carlisle,  1896;  Arch,  of  Ophth.,  1897. 
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The  injury  done  to  the  internal  rectus  by  its  setting  back  does  not 
directly  benefit  the  external  rectus.  On  the  contrary,  the  falling  forward  of 
the  ocular  globe  that  follows  the  setting  back  of  a  rectus  muscle  has  an 
equally  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  external  rectus.  The 
advantage  for  the  excursion  on  the  side  opposite  a  tenotomy  is,  therefore, 
generally  not  very  marked.  It  may,  indeed,  be  nil ,  or  even  a  negative 
quantity. 

Suppose  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  three  factors,  the  contraction 
of  its  antagonist,  its  own  more  powerful  contraction,  and  the  propulsion  of 
the  eyeball,  the  insertion  of  the  te- 
notomized  muscle  is  carried  from  i  to 
i'  (Fig.  43),  the  line  ei  represents  the 
limit  of  the  muscular  funnel  in  the 
horizontal  meridian  before  the  tenot¬ 
omy,  ei'  the  limit  after  the  tenotomy, 
and  iei'  the  amount  of  the  protrusion 
of  the  eye,  freed  from  the  lateral  mus¬ 
cles. 

We  have  seen  that  the  action  of 
the  tenotomized  muscle  is  consider¬ 
ably  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  its  insertion.  It  is 
still  more  so  by  virtue  of  the  very 
character  of  this  new  insertion.  In¬ 
deed,  the  union  of  the  tenotomized 
muscle  with  the  eyeball  is  in  most 
cases  far  from  being  as  intimate  and 
firm  as  its  original  attachment.  Its 
insertion  is  formed  by  a  lax  cicatricial 
tissue,  which  diminishes  the  influence 
of  the  muscle  on  the  ocular  globe. 

Lastly,  the  excursions  of  the  eye  i 
by  fibrous  expansions  passing  fron: 
orbital  margin,  AeAi.  (Figs.  42( 


Left1 


setting  back  of  the  internal  rectus. 


limited,  even  in  the  normal  state, 
e  tendon  of  each  muscle  towards  the 
w  ,  x  „  As  they  become  more  stretched  with 

the  retraction  of  the  muscl^\{M^  become  veritable  check-tendons ,  or  check- 
ligaments .  (Lockwoods  /NKs  ligament,  this  check-tendon,  follows  the 
muscle  that  has  been  ^tjjack  (Fig.  43,  Ai),  and,  even  though  the  muscle 
might  contract  still  ^gith  a  certain  energy,  the  ligament  would  neutralize  its 
effort  all  the  moro-ft^ause  the  setting  back  of  the  muscle  has  stretched  it.1 

We  thus  numerous  circumstances  concur  to  enfeeble  the  retro- 

posed  mu^^^tl  to  diminish  the  action  which  it  exercises  upon  the  ocular 


P- 


Traite  d’anatomie  descriptive;  Merkel,  Handb.  der  ges.  Augenheilk.,  i. 
y  lo74,  and  Handb.  der  topogr.  Anat.,  i.  pp.  279  and  301 ;  A.  Graefe,  Motilitaets- 
ngen,  p.  152,  1880;  Motais,  Anatomie  de  l’appareil  mo'teur  de  l’oeil,  p.  145,  1887. 
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globe,  while  its  antagonist  gains,  so  to  speak,  nothing  positive  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  tenotomy. 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  motility  of  the  eye  considerably 
limited  in  the  meridian  of  the  tenotomized  muscle.  If,  for  instance,  the 
excursions  have  before  the  operation  amounted  to  sixty-five  degrees  in  the 
horizontal  meridian, — that  is  to  say,  fifteen  degrees  to  the  outer  side  and 
fifty  degrees  to  the  inner  side, — a  corrective  tenotomy  may  reduce  the  nasal 
excursion  to  twenty  degrees  and  cause  only  five  degrees  to  be  gained  on  the 
temporal  side,  so  that  the  total  excursion  will  no  longer  amount  to  more 
than  forty  degrees.  Hence  the  eye  will  have  lost  in  this  way  twenty-five 
degrees  of  its  horizontal  rotation. 

The  field  of  fixation  often  shows  no  increase  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
tenotomy,  while  a  diminution  on  the  same  side  always  takes  place. 

What  we  have  said  concerning  an  extensive  tenotomy  is  still  more  ap¬ 
plicable  to  tenotomy  reinforced  by  a  conjunctival  suture,  and  especially  to 
the  thread-operation  of  von  Graefe.  Such  operations  consist,  as  is  known, 
in  forcibly  causing  the  eye  to  turn  to  the  opposite  side  from  the  tenotomy, 
by  means  of  the  corrugation  of  the  conjunctiva  or  the  subconjunctival 
tissue,  or  by  a  thread  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  ocular  globe, 
while  the  other  is  fixed  at  some  point  outside  of  the  eye, — on  the  temple  in 
our  case. 

For  almost  twenty  years  now  we  have  argued  against  this  procedure,1 
demonstrating  that  it  may  seriously  injure  the  ocular  movements  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  falling  forward  of  the  globe  in  its  muscul^A funnel,  and  of 
the  unfavorable  insertion  which  it  gives  to  the  muscle  &$|H)aJk. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  recommend  anckj^fctise  muscular  ad¬ 
vancement  in  preference  to  tenotomy.  Instead  of^r^eebling  a  strong  mus¬ 
cle,  we  reinforce  a  weak  one.  wQ 

In  the  advancement  of  the  muscle  evj^pfing  combines,  indeed,  not 
only  to  give  to  the  eye  its  normal  diremoV  >n  the  primary  position,  but 
to  augment  the  field  of  its  excursion. 

The  operation  for  advancement  c^^ists  in  the  detachment  of  the  mus¬ 
cle  from  its  normal  insertion  an^jfts  reattachment  by  means  of  sutures  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  corneQvMore  than  one  method  may  be  used  for 
this  operation.  We  have^kk&ribed  the  one  which  we  actually  prefer  in  the 
Archives  of  Ophthah  [1896).  The  essential  points  are  to  have  a  raw 
surface  for  the  attac^m^nt  of  the  muscle,  to  make  the  sutures  include  not 
only  the  conjun^tjja,  but  as  much  as  possible  the  episclera,  and  to  keep  the 
patient  in  bedytotti  eyes  bandaged,  until  firm  union  has  taken  place. 

The  l^q^R^nt  action  of  muscular  advancement  consists,  in  the  first 
place,  augmentation  of  the  extent  of  the  muscle  over  the  eyeball. 

^ndolt,  Report  of  his  clinic,  1878;  International  Medical  Congress,  "Washington, 
et  seq. ;  British  Medical  Association,  Dublin,  1887;  International  Congress 
Ophthalmology,  Heidelberg,  1888  ;  International  Congress  of  Ophthalmology,  Edin- 
►Nrnrgh,  1894;  British  Medical  Association,  Carlisle,  1896. 
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The  muscle  thus  has  a  more  powerful  action  on  the  ocular  globe,  its  inser¬ 
tion  being  brought  nearer  to  the  corneal  border.  It  is  carried,  for  instance, 
from  e  to  e! .  (Fig.  44.) 

By  tenotomy  the  eye  is  more  or  Fig.  44. 

less  expelled  from  the  grasp  of  its 
muscles;  the  advancement,  on  the 
contrary,  introduces  it  more  deeply 
into  its  muscular  funnel. 

The  advanced  muscle  is  almost 
always  somewhat  shortened.  We 
even  have  the  habit  of  cutting  off  its 
tendinous  extremity  whenever  the 
strabismus  exceeds  a  certain  degree; 
thus  we  still  further  increase  the  trac¬ 
tion  which  the  muscle  exerts  upon  the 
globe  of  the  eye. 

Finally,  what  we  have  just  ex¬ 
plained  concerning  the  influence  of 
the  check-ligaments  on  the  tenoto- 
mized  muscle  is  applicable,  mutatis 
mutandis ,  to  the  advanced  muscle. 

If,  in  the  former  case,  the  limiting 
action  of  the  ligament  stretched  by 

the  retracted  muscle  is  felt  very  soon,  t 

in  advancement  the  ligament  advanced  with  the  muscle  ^fiEfyts 
to  contract  to  a  much  greater  extent.  JZT  .  . 

Let  us  consider  Fig.  44.  By  advancing  the  extenmN’ectus,  E ,  and  thus 
carrying  its  insertion  from  e  to  ef ,  we  have  in  tlmrfi mt  place  augmented  by 
ee'  the  extent  of  the  involution  of  this  muscle,^2^f  consequently  its  rotary 
action  on  the  ocular  globe.  We  can  furtfieuiMy  that  we  have  sunk  the 
latter  by  the  amount  of  eie'  in  its  muscu Tunnel,  which  must  necessarily 
bring  about  an  increase  of  excursion  in^e  meridian  of  the  operation. 

Again,  the  ligament  Ae ,  whosq0^iterior  extremity  has  followed  the 
tendon  of  the  muscle  in  its  advafc^tfnent,  thus  permits  the  latter  to  con¬ 
tract  more  freely  than  in  theA^lar  state. 

For  all  these  reasons^tkeymre,  the  excursion  of  the  eye  is  always  in¬ 
creased  on  the  side  of  feelttavanced  muscle.  And  a  peculiarly  fortunate 
effect  is  that  one  $egj^  has  to  regret  a  diminution  of  the  motility  to  the 
opposite  side. 

This  fact  in  no  way  confuses  us.  It  can  only  puzzle  those  who  com¬ 
pare  the  n^A^^s  of  the  eye  to  ribbons  which  act  in  virtue  of  their  elas¬ 
ticity  andmoVof  their  innervation.  Thanks  to  this  strange  conception  and 
to  th^/ben|f  in  the  immobility  of  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball, 
sonp^pmalists  suppose  that  the  effect  of  the  setting  back  and  that  of  the 
a^aircement  of  muscles  are  identical.  According  to  them,  in  setting  back 
♦  /I  . 


Left  eye  after  advancement  of  the  external 
rectus. 


Sts  the  latter 
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the  internal  rectus,  what  is  lost  in  excursion  on  the  nasal  side  should  be 
gained  on  the  temporal  side.  We  have  already  shown  how  erroneous  this 
idea  is,  and  how  disadvantageous  the  setting  back  is  for  the  movements  of 
the  ball. 

The  converse  is  true  of  advancement.  According  to  the  theory  still 
too  popular,  the  temporal  excursion  of  the  eyeball  should  gain  by  the 
advancement  of  the  rectus  externus,  but  there  should  be  an  equivalent 
loss  on  the  nasal  side,  because,  as  is  said,  the  internal  rectus  has  now  a 
stronger  antagonist.  But  one  forgets  that  the  external  lectus  opposes  the 
internal  only  when  it  contracts,  and  it  contracts  only  in  answer  to  a  ner¬ 
vous  stimulus.  Otherwise  it  is  more  or  less  limp  and  does  not  prevent 
the  eyeball  from  turning  in  the  opposite  direction.  So,  in  spite  of  the 
advancement  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  left  eye,  for  example,  that  eye 
will  be  able  to  turn  towards  the  right  as  well  as  before  the  operation.  Or 
why  should  the  left  external  rectus  contract  when  the  eye  turns  to  the  right 
side? 

The  same  holds  good  for  convergence.  This  function  is  not  injured  by 
the  advancement  of  the  external  recti,  because  the  nervous  stimulus  for 


convergence  is  directed  essentially  towards  the  internal  recti  and  not 
towards  the  abducting  muscles. 

In  one  word,  in  advancing  a  muscle,  we  gain  on  that  side  because  we 
have  won  more  favorable  conditions  for  its  action,  and  we  lose  nothing  on 
the  other  side  because  we  have  left  its  antagonist  intact.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  experience  bears  us  out,  and  if  the  excursions  of  tWWes  were  meas¬ 
ured  carefully  before  and  after  the  various  operations  £5>  .strabismus,  there 
would  be  less  discussion  among  the  surgeons  and  l^fcjleception  among  the 
patients. 

We  practise  muscular  advancement  alon^fejow  and  medium  degrees 
of  strabismus.  If  the  deviation  is  a  ^ew  degrees,  ^  ma7 

suffice  to  advance  the  external  rectus  S^eSzye  which  usually  converges ; 
but  it  is  generally  better  to  perfora^he  same  operation  on  both  eyes  at 
the  outset.  This  way  of  doing  is  iQ,e  logical  than  that  which  seeks  to 
obtain  the  whole  correction  b\^J£>operation  on  a  single  eye,  because,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  concomita^N^abismus  is  a  binocular  affection. 

Experience  justifies^tif^ontention,  moreover,  by  showing  that  this 
double  advancementpa@u  by  the  treatment  which  has  been  explained  in 
the  preceding  para^^yjli,  gives  perfect  results  without  any  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  tenotoi  <£>  . . 

Above  airVfe  have  never  found  occasion  to  regret  the  over-correction 
which  Qrt^lGSsnly  too  frequently  after  tenotomy.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
(  we  alwayVadvance  the  muscle  as  near  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea. 
Nothings  easier,  as  we  shall  see,  than  to  diminish  the  effect  of  this  opera- 
Specially  in  convergent  strabismus. 

XA^As  to  the  technique  of  muscular  advancement,  it  is  the  subject  of  an- 
k  <*>ther  article  of  this  System.  It  is  not  our  jurisdiction  to  cite  the  multiple 
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and  varied  methods  of  it.1  For  the  same  reason  we  only  mention  the  opera¬ 
tions  which,  like  capsular  advancement  (von  Wecker)  and  the  folding  of  the 
muscle  (Knapp),  act  as  weak  advancements. 

What  we  have  said  in  favor  of  muscular  advancement  must  not  be 
understood  as  implying  condemnation  of  tenotomy.  Although  we  never 
practise  setting  back  alone  in  convergent  strabismus,  but  give  preference  to 
advancement,  even  in  strabismus  of  low  degree,  in  certain  cases  of  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  convergence  or  difference  in  height  between  the  two  eyes,  tenotomy, 
cautiously  performed  and  combined  with  orthoptic  training,  may  give  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

Sometimes  we  also  have  recourse  to  tenotomy  in  order  to  increase  the 
effect  of  the  advancement.  But  this  is  necessary  only  in  the  highest  de¬ 
grees  of  strabismus,  and  especially  in  paralytic  strabismus. 

Even  in  such  cases,  however,  the  muscle  must  not  be  set  back  very  far. 
The  conjunctival  incision  should  be  short,  parallel  with  the  muscle,  in  order 
to  avoid  retraction  of  the  caruncle,  and  the  muscle  should  be  disengaged 
from  its  adhesions  only  to  a  very  moderate  extent.  In  a  word,  the  ad¬ 
vancement  ought  always  to  predominate  over  the  setting  back  of  the 
muscles.  And  since  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the  ultimate  effect  of 
any  strabotomy,  we  advise  not  to  perform  both  operations  at  the  same 
sitting,  but  to  await  the  effect  of  the  double  advancement  before  practising 
a  tenotomy. 

After  any  operation  for  strabismus,  binocular  bandaging  is  the  rule. 
We  have  already  set  forth  in  our  communication  to  the  Congress  at  Wash¬ 
ington2  that  “  Just  as  strabismus  is  a  binocular  affectiqrf^Jie  operation 
for  strabismus  is  a  binocular  operation,”  because,  altho^gta  it  is  performed 
on  only  one  eye,  it  nevertheless  always  affects  both. 

Binocular  bandaging  is  peculiarly  important^Nj^r  the  operation  for 
convergent  strabismus.  Darkness,  inactivity,  tt&^b^ence  of  any  object  that 
might  provoke  an  effort  of  convergence,  bourne  in  this  case,  with  atropini- 
zation,  powerful  orthoptic  therapeutic  agtenW' 

If  the  effect  of  the  operation  shotffepseem  excessive,  atropine  may  be 
suppressed ;  but  one  is  not  to  be  fingufened  by  even  a  marked  divergence 
after  advancement.  It  is  formidflNsr>nly  when  the  internal  rectus  has  been 
tenotomized.  O0  ** 

When  divergence  follo^v^enotomy,  the  muscle  which  has  been  set 
back  should  at  once  syttght  for  and  advanced  by  a  firm  suture.  This 
manoeuvre  is  easy,  especially  with  our  forceps,  the  jaws  of  which  are  oblique. 
(Fig.  45.)  The  uA^ment  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  catch  the  muscle 
for  its  tenotonwvand  is  no  less  useful  for  finding  the  set-back  muscle.  In 
the  latter  Anyone  has  only  to  reverse  the  forceps,  so  that  its  jaws  are 
directed  pjH^fcrd  towards  the  conjunctiva. 


1  up 


TVide  our  method  in  the  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  xxvi.,  No.  1,  1897. 
3  Loco  citato,  p.  718. 
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If  the  over-correction  is  due  to  advancement,  it  nearly  always  disappears 
entirely  of  itself  and  without  the  least  prejudice  to  the  positive  part  of  the 
amplitude  of  convergence.  The  negative  part — that  is  to  say,  divergence — 
is  always  augmented,  and  thus  very  favorably  counterbalances  the  spasm  of 
the  adductor  muscles. 

Fig.  45. 


Lan dolt’s  forceps. 


As  to  the  excursions  of  the  eyes  in  the  associated  movements,  we  have, 
as  said  before,  always  found  a  considerable  increase  on  the  temporal  side  of 
the  field  of  fixation  without  any  loss  on  the  opposite  side. 

Hence  in  case  of  apparent  over-correction  after  advancement  one  need 
not  hurry  either  to  do  away  with  the  binocular  dressing  or  to  remove  the 
sutures.  For  the  most  part  we  let  the  threads  remain  six  days  and  the 
dressing  about  a  week,  unless  peculiar  circumstances  oblige  us  to  leave  one 
or  both  eyes  uu bandaged  sooner. 

The  surgical  dressing  is  immediately  replaced  by  lenses  which  correct 
the  total  hyperopia.  These  lenses  should  be  large  and  of  smoked  tint,  in 
order  to  shield  the  eyes  from  the  dazzling  resulting  from  the  mydriasis. 

It  is  best,  indeed,  to  continue  the  orthoptic  treatment  for  a  long  time. 
The  operation,  by  itself,  by  no  means  cures  the  strabismus ;  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  treatment,  a  powerful  aid  lent  to  it.  If  not  complete 

the  cure  by  exercises  tending  to  re-establish  binocula^jiMon,  by  the  train¬ 
ing  of  convergence  and  divergence,  we  shall  nevei>^t  a  satisfactory  result, 
or  if  we  accidentally  obtain  it,  we  may  soon  lps^lOagain.1 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  herc*2tf"the  difficulties  which  may 
be  met  with  in  the  surgical  treatment  of^traNgmus.  We  cannot,  however, 
remain  silent  concerning  a  somewh&  n^quent  peculiarity  which  is  due 
to  the  disturbance  of  “  orientation the  deviating  eye.  It  is  a  new 
proof  of  what  we  have  always  1m&1,  that  the  most  perfect  surgical  correc¬ 
tion  is  not  always  sufficient,  if  the  vision  is  good  on  both  sides,  to 
re-establish  binocular  viskd^Ptfe  eyes  have  not  only  forgotten — if  they 
have  ever  learned — to  fus^vhe  impressions  of  their  foveae,  but  the  visual 
centre  of  the  deviattfi 'gfye  may  so  accustom  itself  to  the  vicious  direction 
of  this  eye  that  its  retinal  images  are  falsely  projected .  It  happens,  in¬ 
deed,  as  we  hav£>ra2t  above,  that  the  part  of  the  retina  of  the  deviating  eye, 
which  receiy^hAie  image  of  the  object  that  is  fixed  by  the  normal  eye, 
usurps  t^XSvNertain  degree  the  functions  of  the  macula.  It  succeeds  not 
iii  musing  its  impression  with  that  of  the  other  eye,  but  it  becomes  the 
orientation  for  the  deviating  eye. 


only 
cen \ 


enhy\f 

1  Landolt,  Le  resultat  ideal  de  P operation  du  Strabisme,  Societe  de  Medecine  pratique, 
e>v  Juin,  1889. 
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Thus  it  is  that  one  sometimes  notices,  after  a  perfectly  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  convergent  strabismus,  that  the  patient  complains  of  a  strong  crossed 
diplopia,  as  if  he  were  affected  with  a  high  degree  of  divergent  strabismus. 
If  his  former  convergent  strabismus  amounted  to  twenty  degrees,  a  part 
of  the  retina  situated  twenty  degrees  to  the  internal  side  of  the  macula  had 
become  almost  equivalent  to  this  macula.  By  the  straightening  of  the  eye 
the  physiological  macula  has  taken  its  normal  place  opposite  the  fixation- 
object,  and  the  “  false  macula,”  as  it  has  been  called,  like  all  other  points 
of  the  horizontal  meridian,  has  been  carried  twenty  degrees  inward.  Now, 
if  the  patient  continues  to  consider  this  latter  part  as  the  centre  of  his 
retina,  he  finds  himself  like  one  who  is  affected  with  divergent  strabismus, 
and  if  he  projects  the  retinal  images  of  this  eye  accordingly,  the  image 
received  at  the  anatomical  macula  will  be  referred  to  an  object  situated  at 
the  nasal  side,  where  it  would  have  needed  to  be  in  order  to  form  its  image 
on  the  macula  while  the  eye  was  still  deviating  inward.  In  a  word,  one 
observes  in  this  case  a  crossed  diplopia  analogous  to  that  of  paralysis  of 
the  internal  rectus,  and  of  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  the  pre-existing  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus,  if  the  correction  has  been  perfect,  or  less  if  it  has  been 
less. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen  that  the  eye  cured  of  strabismus  by 
operation  projects  at  once  with  reference  to  the  two  centres  of  orientation. 
It  sees  the  object  whose  image  is  produced  in  the  physiological  macula  at 
the  same  time  in  its  true  position  and  on  the  nasal  side, — that  is  to  say, 
with  monocular  diplopia.  Moreover,  if  neither  of  these  two  images  is  fused 
with  that  of  the  other  eye,  triplopia  may  result.  Or,  agaijrfske  two  kinds 
of  projections  may  alternate. 

Monocular  diplopia  rarely  persists.  For  the  y^t^part,  the  normal 


operation  has  been 
follows  and  completes 


macula  promptly  resumes  its  function,  especial  1\ 
correctly  performed  and  if  the  stereoscopic  trai< 
its  effect.  /y 

The  same  thing  that  we  have  justfporMm  out  may  likewise  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  divergent  strabismus.  The  ditfibpia  which  follows  the  operation 
is  in  this  case  homonymous ,  the  fafce macula  being  carried  towards  the 
temple  by  the  straightening  of  tl^jre. 

Correct  fusion  and  binocular  ^vision  being  finally  re-established,  we 
cannot  abandon  our  patientyvWe  must  guide  him  for  some  time  yet  in 
the  use  of  his  recovered^ureS; 

According  as  the,  temiency  to  convergent  strabismus  is  more  or  less 
abolished,  and  accdroSag  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  we  make  him  wear 
convex  lenses  ^qkrecting  the  manifest  hyperopia  (when  mydriatics  have 
become  supei^wus)  either  constantly  or  for  near  work  only. 

We  do  ajbay  with  them  entirely  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  divergence. 

W^^Bould  resume,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  treatment  of  strabismus — 
ati^m^ation,  correcting  glasses,  and  repose  of  the  eyes — if  the  convergence 
bears. 
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In  this  way  one  continues  master  of  the  situation  until  the  strabismus 
is  completely  and  radically  cured.  The  result  is  then  so  perfect  that  not 
only  does  the  individual  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  recovered  binocular 
vision,  but  there  remains  no  vestige  of  the  operation,  unless  freer  excur¬ 
sions  and  an  amplitude  of  convergence  which  is  more  extensive  even  than 
in  the  normal  condition. 


NON-PARALYTIC  DIVERGENT  STRABISMUS. 

As  a  rule,  the  eyes  in  a  condition  of  complete  repose  diverge } 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this  fact ;  we  have  only  to  consider  that 
the  orbits  diverge  from  each  other  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees.2 
(Fig.  10.)  The  abductor  muscles  encircle  the  ocular  globes  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  as  if  they  had  followed  the  eyes  in  their  forward  rotation,  and 
have  almost  an  extended  appearance  owing  to  the  exercise  of  convergence, 
a  function  which  is  an  acquisition  of  the  highest  vertebrates  only.  The 
lower  one  descends  in  the  series  of  vertebrates  the  more  the  eyes  diverge, 
until  finally  they  are  found  to  be  diametrically  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
head,  as  in  certain  fishes. 

However  high  the  human  race  may  be  elevated  above  its  ancestors, 
convergence  still  constitutes  an  effort.  Abandoned  to  themselves,  the  eyes 
diverge.  This  is  a  law  which  admits  of  few  exceptions. 

Convergence  was  evolved,  of  course,  in  the  interest  of  binocular  vision . 
It  is,  moreover,  so  intimately  associated  with  accommodation  that  under 
normal  circumstances  an  effort  of  accommodation  suffices  to  provoke  a 
convergence  movement. 

However,  if  binocular  vision  and  accommodation ^jJ^lacking,  the  eyes 
place  themselves  almost  invariably  in  divergence.  />Tbat  is  why  an  ambly¬ 
opic  eye — an  eye  that  is  useless — almost  alwav^fiSdates  towards  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  why  myopes,  who  exercise  their  qpd&unodation  much  less  than 
emmetropes  or  hyperopes,  furnish  the  large  ii|ajority  of  divergent  strabis¬ 
mus. 


e> 


In  myopia  of  high  grade,  diverg^^strabismus  is  the  rule.  The  ellip¬ 
soidal  form  which  such  eyes  assupe,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  their  ame¬ 
tropia,  of  itself  tends  to  mal^Smem  take  the  direction  of  the  orbits,  in 
which  they  are  somewhal^sdl^y^odged. 

Their  movements,  Qfqwhilly  that  of  convergence,  are  hindered,  more¬ 
over,  by  the  peculia£fcpn  of  the  myopic  eyeball.  They  are  still  further 
limited  in  consequence 3f  the  elongation  of  their  muscles;  for,  as  Fuchs3 
has  demonstra^^  only  that  portion  of  the  globe  which  is  posterior  to  the 
insertion  of  /tfta-Anuscles  participates  in  the  elongation  of  the  eye  which 
prod  uces^q^pia. 

p.  19. 

^^Xl^ording  to  Merkel,  fortv-two  or  forty-four  degrees  ;  Handb.  der  topogr.  Anaton.ie, 

XjMst. 

3  Fuchs,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxx.  4,  1884,  1. 
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According  to  Bonders,  the  angle  gamma  is  particularly  small  in  myopes. 
It  may  even  become  nil  or  negative,— that  is  to  say,  the  line  of  sight  may 
pass  outside  the  optic  axis.1  We  have  found,  as  have  also  Dobrowolsky  and 
Botto,  that  the  angle  epsilon  comprised  between  the  papilla  and  the  fovea 
centralis  (with  its  apex  at  the  second  nodal  point)  is  likewise  smaller  in 
myopes,  and  that  often,  in  spite  of  the  increased  volume  of  the  eyeball,  the 
distance  between  these  two  points  is  less  than  in  emmetropia.  It  is  evident 
that  the  nearer  the  macula  is  to  the  axis  of  the  globe  the  greater  must 
be  the  effort  of  convergence  to  direct  the  lines  of  sight  towards  the  object 
of  fixation. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  in  this  form  of  myopia  several  circumstances 
concur  to  render  convergence  difficult.  This  difficulty  of  convergence  is 
the  more  troublesome,  as  myopes  of  high  degree  are  obliged  to  bring  the 
object  very  near  in  order  to  see  distinctly.  They  are  thus  all  the  less 
apt  to  converge  as  they  have  more  need  of  convergence  in  order  to  see 
binocularly. 

Finally,  by  virtue  of  their  static  refraction  such  myopes  have  no  need 
of  accommodation  in  order  to  see  distinctly  even  at  a  very  short  distance. 
The  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  which  causes  the  emmetrope  to  con¬ 
verge,  even  when  one  of  his  eyes  is  excluded,  and  which  in  hyperopia 
brings  about  exaggerated  convergence,  is  lacking  in  a  myope  whose  ame¬ 
tropia  is  of  high  degree.  The  convergence  rendered  difficult  by  the  form 
of  the  eyeball  is  not  excited  by  the  accommodation. 

It  is  evident  that  under  such  circumstances  binocular  vision  is  either  not 
developed  or,  at  best,  is  developed  in  but  a  rudimentmt^Xay.  Indeed, 
there  is  an  advantage  to  the  individual  in  suppressi^Nis  completely  as 
possible  the  visual  impression  of  the  eye  which  dopQSot  fix,  in  order  not 
to  be  troubled  by  the  crossed  diplopia  resulting:  ftrah  the  divergence  of  his 
visual  lines. 

A  person  affected  with  a  high  degree  qtfHw^pia  brings  the  object  within 
the  region  of  the  distinct  vision  of  histeufcr  eye  without  making  an  effort 
of  convergence.  The  other  eye  divers?  Even  if  the  eyes  were  parallel, 
this  parallelism  would  of  itself  rej^sent  a  considerable  relative  divergence, 
since  binocular  vision  would  oft^^require  a  convergence  of  ninety  degrees 
or  more.  But  for  the  mo^Km^^Ihe  divergence  is  absolute .  It  exists  for 
all  distances  and  for  all  d/flyfcions  of  the  gaze. 

That  which  happ^is^inevitably  in  extreme  myopia  very  often  occurs 
also  in  the  case  of  ravopes  of  less  degree. 

In.  fact,  the^H^mal  relation  which  exists  between  convergence  and 
accommodate qrf^ught  to  undergo,  in  the  case  of  a  myope,  a  considerable 
alteratiom^tra^  he  sees  without  any  effort  of  accommodation  at  a  distance 
for  which  ne  is  obliged  to  use  a  comparatively  great  amount  of  convergence, 
— e.g  his  punctum  remotum . 

- 


Landolt,  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  p.  116. 
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Thus,  a  myope  of  4  D.  sees  clearly  without  accommodating  at  one- 
quarter  of  a  metre  (or  twenty-five  centimetres).  But  in  order  to  see  simply 
he  must  make  a  convergence  effort  of  4 ma.  For  all  distances  situated 
nearer  than  his  punctum  remotum  the  accommodation  is  less  by  four  units 
than  is  the  convergence. 

o 

If  the  myope  possesses  an  amplitude  of  positive  relative  convergence1 
of  4 ma,  binocular  and  single  vision  will  be  possible.  If  he  does  not  have 
such  latitude  in  his  converging  power, — if,  in  a  general  way,  the  degree  of 
the  myopia  surpasses  that  of  the  amplitude  of  positive  relative  convergence, 
— there  exists  an  insufficiency  of  convergence ,  unless  the  accommodation 
should  enter  into  play  in  an  exaggerated  way,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  render  vision  indistinct. 

There  are,  of  course,  myopes  the  degree  of  whose  ametropia  is  slight 
enough,  or  whose  amplitude  of  positive  relative  convergence  is  sufficiently 
developed,  for  binocular  clear  vision  to  be  possible  at  any  distance  between 
the  punctum  remotum  and  the  punctum  proximum  without  the  use  of  cor¬ 
recting  glasses.  But  the  independence  of  convergence  relatively  to  accom¬ 
modation  is  limited,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  very  high  degree  of  ametropia. 
Beyond  5  D.  discord  between  the  two  functions  is  easily  established. 

It  is  true  that  this  lack  of  harmony  does  not  by  itself  constitute  di¬ 
vergent  strabismus.  There  exists  only  a  relative  divergence  of  the  lines  of 
sight  for  all  points  situated  nearer  than  the  punctum  remotum ,  or  rather  a 
tendency  to  relative  divergence,  which  is  manifest  only  when  one  eye  is 
occluded  or  when  binocular  vision  is  made  impossible  by  4^  use  of  a  ver¬ 
tical  prism  or  some  other  means. 

In  virtue  of  this  incongruity  between  the  two  fusions,  however,  con¬ 
vergence  usually  develops  poorly  with  such  pers^m^  for,  unless  endowed 
with  a  peculiarly  great  amount  of  converging#  {Qker,  the  individual  may 
find  it  advantageous  to  disregard  the  imajj^^pived  by  one  of  his  eyes  for 
the  sake  of  escaping  diplopia ;  in  a  wordQnJm&ular  vision  may  not  acquire 
a  preponderant  influence  upon  the  rela^eairection  of  the  eyes. 

If  there  be  added  to  this  a  defeQ^e  development  or  an  enfeebling  of 
the  motor  muscles,  in  consequej  a  debilitating  illness,  the  individual 

will  only  too  promptly  abanck^^ie  convergence  which  is  troublesome  to 
him.  Let  one  of  his  eyesN&Pany  reason,  be  inferior  to  the  other,  and  he 
will  no  longer  make  aja*e|f^jrt  of  convergence  which  neither  binocular  vision 
nor  accommodation  rlmijtes  of  him. 

Thus  we  see  the  typical  convergent  strabismus — that  of  hyper- 

opes — is  an  ach  spastic  strabismus,  divergent  strabismus  is  an  essen¬ 
tially  pas.sw^Sbismus,  due  to  a  relaxation  or  to  a  lack  of  development  of 
converg^dro^ 

Although  myopia,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  furnishes  the  largest  pro- 
po^RMi^f  cases  of  divergent  squint,  yet  it  is  found  also  in  other  states 


1  Landolt,  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  pp.  196-218. 
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of  refraction.  We  have  already  said  that  any  cause  which  abolishes  bin¬ 
ocular  vision  predisposes  to  strabismus.  Now,  the  most  natural  deviation 
of  the  eyes  is  evidently  divergence;  it  almost  always  corresponds  to  their 
position  of  repose,  and  consequently  is  accomplished  without  effort.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  divergent  strabismus  is  the  rule  in  cases  of  monocular 
amblyopia  or  amaurosis. 

This  fact  is  usually  explained  by  saying  that  the  amblyopic  eye,  not 
being  able  to  collaborate  usefully  with  its  congener,  becomes  disinterested, 
so  to  speak,  in  vision,  follows  its  own  course,  and  deviates  outward.  This 
explanation  seems  to  correspond  with  what  happens  daily,  when  we  see 
divergent  strabismus  established,  often  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  in  an 
eye  which  has  suddenly  become  blind.  However,  this  is  not  the  proper 
way  in  which  to  consider  this  phenomenon.  To  be  correct,  we  should  say, 
binocular  vision  being  abolished,  the  eyes  no  longer  make  the  effort  of 
convergence,  which  effort  is  useless  and  troublesome  to  them ;  they  abandon 
themselves  to  a  relative  divergence,  which  gradually  becomes  absolute. 
Only,  as  one  of  the  eyes  is  always  directed  towards  the  object  to  be  fixed, 
the  deviation  manifests  itself  exclusively  in  the  amblyopic  eye.  But 


Fig.  46. 


Fields  of  fixation  of  two  strongly  myo^^eyes  affected  with  divergent  strabismus. 

divergent  strabismus  is  a  65ioa^^\strabismus  just  as  is  convergent  stra¬ 
bismus.1 

In  the  same  way  as  the(e\ami nation  of  the  field  of  fixation  denotes  in 


convergent  strabismus  o^Jj&ng  standing  a  limitation  of  the  temporal  excur¬ 


sions  in  both  eyes,  s 


excursions  towards  the  nasal  side  are  always  found 


limited  in  both  e£$j^although  only  one,  and  always  the  same  one,  is  the 
victim  of  di^m^STstrabismus. 

This  cHm^^in  motility  is  in  both  cases,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
not  the  c^isubut.  the  consequence  of  strabismus.  In  divergent  strabismus 
it  is  dueV  a  lack  of  use  of  the  adductor  muscles,  for  which  convergence 


1  Landolt,  Archives  cPOphtalmologie,  1807,  p.  85. 
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constitutes  an  exercise  much  more  powerful  than  do  the  associated  lateral 
movements. 

Whenever  we  have  had  to  speak  of  the  relations  between  accommodation 
and  convergence ,  we  have  taken  care  to  remark  that  these  relations  have 
nothing  absolute  about  them,  and  that  consequently  one  cannot  admit  a 
single  centre  of  Innervation  as  ruling  them  simultaneously.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  proved  by  the  classical  experiments  of  Donders,  as  well  as  by  our 
own,  on  the  relative  amplitudes  of  accommodation  and  of  convergence;  ex¬ 
periments  which  have  demonstrated  to  what  degree  the  two  functions  may 
be  exercised  independently  of  each  other. 

This  independence,  moreover,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  amplitude  of 
accommodation  gradually  diminishes  as  age  advances  until  it  becomes  nil, 
while  convergence  remains  almost  invariable  during  the  whole  life.  Hence 
the  relations  between  the  two  functions  must  be  constantly  modified  ;  other¬ 
wise  binocular  and  distinct  vision  would  not  be  possible  even  for  emme¬ 
tropic  eyes.  The  individual  must  learn  how  to  associate  the  same  degree 
of  convergence  with  a  greater  and  greater  degree  of  accommodation. 

That,  however,  which  is  produced  in  one  direction,  for  the  sake  of 
binocular  vision,  can  quite  as  well  be  produced  in  the  opposite  direction, 
for  the  sake  of  the  individual's  comfort,  when  binocular  vision  is  lacking. 
As  long  as  the  emmetrope  fuses  well  the  visual  impressions  of  his  two  eyes, 
accommodation  causes  him  to  converge  so  correctly  that  he  directs  even 
the  eye  that  has  been  excluded  from  vision  towards  the  object  fixed  by  the 
other.  \ 

But  if  he  loses  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes,  he  learns  Equally  well  to 
abandon  the  effort  of  convergence  which  is  hence  useless,  although 
accommodating  correctly.  And  if  he  notices  tfiS^this  insufficient  con-: 
vergence  no  longer  brings  about,  as  it  formj^ly  did,  the  visual  trouble 
resulting  from  the  diplopia,  nothing  is  mrfS^latural  than  that  the  con¬ 
vergence  should  be  almost  entirely  abolifliea^> 

What  is  produced  in  the  case  ie  emmetrope  may  equally  well 
happen  to  the  hyperope,  although  tH^  among  them  who  renounce  binocu¬ 
lar  vision  do  so  more  often  by  auj0jenting  convergence  in  order  to  facilitate 
accommodation.  However,  wQtave  said  before  that  this  stratagem  could 
not  succeed  with  all  hypAAQs.  Indeed,  not  all  of  them  are  condemned 
to  convergent  strabisj^u^!^  Some  of  them,  deprived  of  binocular  vision, 
squint  outward  and  ^mjisli  a  certain  contingent  (five  per  cent.,  according  to 
Schweigger)  of  ^ligj^gent  strabismus. 

Just  as  inynXTcase  of  convergent  strabismus,  local  circumstances  have 
been  invoka^^g7 capable  of  favoring  the  production  of  divergent  strabis¬ 
mus.  lave  been  supposed  to  be  found  in  a  vicious  insertion ,  a  de¬ 

fective*  abielopment,  an  insufficient  power  of  the  adductor  muscles ,  or,  again, 
in  tih&mvergence  or  in  the  excessive  separation  of  the  orbits.  Smallness  of  the 
\mgm gamma  has  likewise  been  brought  forward  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
Jd^ergent  strabismus  among  non-myopes.  According  to  Stilling  and  others, 
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certain  eyes  ought  to  be  predisposed  to  divergent  strabismus  by  their 
position  of  equilibrium ,  which,  in  these  cases,  is  divergence.  Another 
theory  holds  that  it  is  a  primary  lesion  of  the  centres  controlling  the 
symmetrical  movements  of  the  eyes  which  is  the  cause  of  this  form  of 
strabismus. 

We  have  already  mentioned  these  various  attempts  to  explain  the  anom¬ 
alies  of  the  relative  direction  of  the  eyes  when  discussing  the  etiology  of 
convergent  strabismus.  We  shall  not  further  review  the  matter  here,  except 
to  repeat  that,  although  strabismus  usually  permits  of  a  more  satisfactory 
explanation,  it  is  well  to  take  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration. 

Divergent  strabismus  is  often  at  first  relative , — that  is  to  say,  it  mani¬ 
fests  itself  only  under  certain  circumstances.  While  looking  at  a  great 
distance,  for  instance,  the  eyes  may  be  normally  directed  towards  the  object 
of  fixation,  especially  when  they  are  furnished  with  correcting  glasses. 
Even  if  the  object  be  brought  nearer,  they  still  follow  it  perfectly  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  but  the  attentive  observer  notices  then  that  convergence  seems 
no  longer  to  increase  proportionately  with  the  approach  of  the  object. 

Only  one  eye  fixes  it ;  the  visual  line  of  the  other  eye  passes  farther 
and  farther  from  the  object.  Then  comes  a  moment  when  this  latter  eye 
seems  to  hesitate  as  to  whether  it  ought  to  converge  or  not ;  it  still  makes 
a  few  spasmodic  efforts,  then  abandons  the  contest  and  deviates  outward. 
This  phenomenon  is,  on  the  whole,  analogous  to  that  which  we  can  prove 
at  any  time  on  ourselves  when  the  fixation-object  approaches  the  pundum 
proximum  of  convergence.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  pathological 
cases  these  phenomena  appear  sooner,  because  the  punytpfl^roximum  of 
convergence  is  farther  away,  the  convergence  feebler. 

It  is  noticeable  also  in  such  cases  that,  even  when/hi^ft  eyes  are  directed 
towards  the  object  of  fixation,  they  diverge  as  s^h*as  binocular  vision  is 
made  impossible,  whether  by  covering  either  of*Sfc$reyes  or  by  the  use  of  a 
vertical  prism.  This  beginning  of  d i verarfTKV^rabism us  is  sometimes  ac¬ 
companied  by  asthenopia,  just  as  is  insufficiency  of  convergence.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  same  thing.  The  patients  rmn plain  of  headache,  of  vertigo,  of 
all  sorts  of  visual  disturbances  wkicnM torment  them  during  near  work. 
These  phenomena  are  due  to  tljx^aggerated  effort  necessary  for  conver¬ 
gence,  and  also  to  the  diploma^fhi^Ii  manifests  itself  whenever  convergence 
can  no  longer  be  maintaino^v^It  is  true  that  the  patients  rarely  complain 
of  double  vision;  the^copplain  of  seeing  confusedly;  letters  seem  to  run 
into  each  other,  lines^mb^,  become  confounded  with  each  other,  etc.  But 
when  we  analyze  sensations  we  recognize  that  they  are  very  often  due 
to  the  redujfiicatJ'OM  of  the  letters  looked  at. 

This  iiA^^ stage  of  divergent  strabismus  may  endure  for  a  variable 
period, — nb^Khs  or  years.  When  there  is  myopia  of  somewhat  high  degree, 
the  strabismus  only  too  promptly  becomes  absolute,  especially  if 

one  crM^e  eyes  be  weaker  than  the  other.  It  is  established  especially  early 
ses  of  amblyopia  of  one  eye,  whether  or  not  the  other  be  myopic. 
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However,  one  must  guard  against  considering  every  divergence  that  is 
met  with  in  an  amblyopic  eye  as  concomitant  strabismus.  Just  as  conver¬ 
gent  strabismus  may  be  due  to  paresis  of  one  or  both  of  the  abductors,  so 
divergent  strabismus  may  have  the  paresis  of  an  internus  for  its  cause.  The 
latter  is  evidently  much  rarer  than  the  former,"  inasmuch  as  the  internal 
rectus,  belonging  to  a  muscular  group  which  is  innervated  by  the  third 
pair,  is  only  very  exceptionally  alone  the  victim  of  paresis.  Such  cases  do 
present  themselves,  however,  and  the  rarer  they  are  the  more  important  it 
is  to  give  them  attention,  so  as  to  know  how  to  recognize  them. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  concomitant  and  paralytic  divergent 
strabismus  might  seem  to  be  very  simple.  It  is  so  in  typical  cases,  where 
a  well-defined  diplopia  increasing  in  one  direction  and  diminishing  in  the 
other  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  paralysis  of  an  ocular  muscle,  while  the 
absence  of  diplopia,  the  equality  of  the  conjugate  movements  of  the  two 
eyes,  the  gradual  development  of  the  deviation,  etc ,  characterize  concomi¬ 
tant  strabismus.  But  there  exist  cases  in  which  the  absence  of  binocular 


vision,  because  of  the  amblyopia  of  one  eye,  excludes  diplopia, — that  is  to 
say,  the  most  striking  symptom  of  paralytic  strabismus.  In  such  a  case 
we  have  recourse  to  measurement  of  the  excursions  of  the  eyes.  If  there 
be  paralysis,  limitation  of  the  field  of  fixation  will  soon  teach  us  not  only 
the  nature  of  the  strabismus,  but  also  which  muscle  is  implicated. 

But  when  the  strabismus  is  not  very  pronounced,  the  limitation  of  the 
field  of  fixation  is  often  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  establish  the  differ¬ 
ential  diagnosis. 

I  remember  a  case  of  divergent  strabismus  of  this  kind  whicflWas  all  the  more  puz¬ 
zling  because  it  occurred  in  a  girl  sixteen  years  old, — that  isO^Jsay,  at  an  age  when 
muscular  pareses  are  rather  rare.  One  of  her  eyes  was  myojrfl^OTid  amblyopic,  the  other 
emmetropic  and  endowed  with  good  visual  acuity.  The/frt?fergence  of  the  defective  eye 
seemed  quite  natural,  according  to  the  etiology  of  this^xj^of  strabismus  which  we  have 
just  given. 

One  thing,  however,  which  was  striking  abo\t  l/isVase  was  a  power  of  convergence 
extraordinarily  well  developed  relatively  to  thStlegree  of  strabismus.  'When  the  patient’s 
attention  was  attracted  energetically  to  a  n^^object,  she  succeeded  in  converging  in  a 
truly  astonishing  way.  Since  binoculai>^ision  was  lacking,  it  was  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  or  not  the  convergence  wd^Lrrect. 

I  then  covered  the  good  eye  aaJkAide  the  patient  fix  a  candle-flame  with  only  the 
squinting  eye.  What  was  at  fl^st  JCry  strange  was  that  the  patient,  instead  of  directing 
the  eye  promptly  towards  the^fajptet,  left  the  eye  in  the  divergent  position  and  declared 
that  she  saw  nothing, 
making  her  direct  the  dise! 
she  saw  the  object 
direction  opposite 


on  stimulating  her  visual  energy,  I  succeeded  in 
eye  towards  the  object ;  but,  on  asking  her  at  what  point 
wed  us  by  extending  her  hand,  not  in  front  of  her,  but  in  the 
r  strabismus.  *  Hence  there  was  false  projection.  This  false  pro¬ 
jection  is,  as*I^fh^f  above  explained,  due  to  a  disproportion  between  the  innervation 
brought  intO^eWfei  and  the  effect  of  the  muscular  contraction.  It  establishes  a  paresis  of 
the  muscle^^wch,  to  effect  a  given  rotation  of  the  eye,  requires  a  larger  amount  of  inner¬ 
vation  ^iVn  in  the  normal  state. 

^OTkcJpfect  in  orientation,  this  erroneous  localization  of  objects  fixed  by  the  imperfect 
,  wM  again  manifest  when  I  induced  the  patient  to  try  to  touch  rapidly  a  pencil-point 
fed  before  her. 
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Thus,  when  from  the  form  of  the  diplopia  and  from  the  examination 
of  the  movements  of  the  eyes  we  learn  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  nature 


of  the  strabismus,  then  the  projection — the  muscular  sense — may  furnish 


us  with  decisive  indications  with  which  to  establish  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  concomitant  and  paralytic  strabismus. 

When  the  deviating  eye  is  amaurotic,  or  when  it  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
fixing  with  an  eccentric  part  of  its  retina,  this  symptom  is  evidently  lacking ; 
but  the  strabismus  is  generally  very  marked  in  such  a  case,  and  when  one  ex¬ 
amines  the  field  of  fixation,  which  is  possible,  even  for  an  amblyopic  eye,  by 
means  of  the  corneal  reflex,  one  almost  always  finds  a  limitation  in  both  eyes 
in  concomitant  strabismus,  while  the  excursion  of  the  deviating  eye  is  much 
more  limited  in  paralysis. 


INSUFFICIENCY  OF  CONVERGENCE. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  considered  the  movements  that  the 


two  eyes  are  accustomed  to  execute  together  for  the  requirement  of  binocu¬ 
lar  vision.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
controlling  these  movements,  whatever  may  be  the  muscles 
which  participate  in  them,  clinical  study  has  shown  that  1  Tc  ] 
the  associated  movements  may  be  altered  as  such.  Let  us  ji  • 

recall  merely  the  paralyses  of  the  associated  lateral  move-  !•  i 

ments  and  those  of  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  eyes.  ji  [ 

The  same  thing  is  produced  much  more  frequently  still  j  1  j 

for  the  adduction  of  the  eyes, — e.g.y  for  convergence.  j  \  j 

Although  von  Graefe,  A.  Graefe,  Horner,  and  others  J  j  |  I 
had  already  known  and  pointed  out  a  form  of  asthenopia  i  i ! 

due  to  the  impossibility  of  converging  sufficiently,  it  Mil 

Krenchel 1  who  in  1873  clearly  established  that  j  i  i  ^ 


the  power  of  convergence  we  shall  have  to  study  this  function  more  closely. 


I  have  dqAroped  by  the  term  convergence 2  the  faculty  of  directing  the 
two  eyes  to>^3s  the  object  of  fixation,  whether  this  object  be  situated  at  a 

1  Ueber  die  krankhaft  herabgesetze  Fusionsbreite  als  Ursache  des  Schie- 

lens^Ar^/  f.  < Ophth. ,  xix.  1,  S.  142,  1873. 

^j*andolt,  Insufficienz  des  Convergenzvermogens,  Heidelberg  meeting,  1885,  and 
ction  and  Accommodation,  translated  by  Culver,  Edinburgh,  1886. 
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finite  distance,  at  infinity,  or  even  beyond  infinity, — that  is  to  say,  whether 
its  fixation  requires  actual  convergence,  parallelism,  or  divergence. 

The  most  natural  method  of  measuring  convergence  is  by  means  of  an 
object  of  fixation  placed  in  the  median  line  {MM',  Fig.  47).  In  this  way 
the  angle  of  convergence  is  always  the  same  for  each  eye.  This  angle  evi¬ 
dently  gives  the  measure  for  the  convergence  effort  put  forth  by  each  eye. 

In  distant  vision,  the  two  eyes  (0  and  O')  having  a  parallel  direction,  this 
angle  is  nil.  It  increases  in  proportion  as  the  object  fixed  is  brought  nearer. 
It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  angle  of  convergence  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  distance  between  either  eye  and  the  fixed  object  in  the  median  line.1 
If  the  object  be  at  Cat  the  distance  OC=  C,  the  angle  of  convergence 

JOC  can  be  expressed  by  c  =  ^-. 

If  we  measure  this  distance  C  by  the  aid  of  the  metre,  we  obtain  for  the 
convergence  required  in  binocular  fixation  an  expression  identical  with  that 
for  the  refraction  necessary  for  distinct  vision  of  the  same  object. 

Thus,  supposing  an  object  to  be  situated  at  a  distance  of  one  metre 

from  each  eye,  there  must  be  for  both  eyes  —  =  1  dioptry  of  positive  re¬ 


fraction  and  ^=1  unit  of  positive  convergence. 

This  unit  is  called,  after  Nagel,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  measurement,  the  metre-angle .2 


For  our  purpose, 


1  In  reality  this  ratio  is  not  the  angle  of  convergence,  but  its^m~. 
however,  we  may  conveniently  substitute  one  for  the  other. 

2  This  expression  is  analogous  with  metre-lens,  which  NagiC^is  proposed  for  the  di¬ 

optry.  The  absolute  value  of  the  metre-angle  depends  upon^^Tlistance  (base-line)  which 
separates  the  centres  of  rotation  of  the  eyeballs  fronuei^VSther.  For  instance,  if  this 
base-line  is  58  millimetres  in  length,  the  metre-angle  39/  39//  ’  say  10  °T  10()/’ 

For  a  base-line  of  64  millimetres  the  metre-angle>5>^50/ ;  say  110',  and  so  on.  (Nagel, 
in  Graefe-Saemisch  Handbuch,  vi.  p.  478.)  ^ 

The  following  table  gives  the  equivalenf^between  degrees  and  metre-angles  (M.A.) 
for  the  two  values  of  the  base-line. 


Base-Line. 

58  mm. 

Base-Line. 

64  mm. 

M.A.  Degrees. 

M.A.  Degrees. 

0.5  =  0°  50 

0.5  =  0°  55 

1  =  1°  40 

1  =  1°  50 

2  =  3°  20 

2  =  3°  40 

3=5° 

3  =  5°  30 

4  =  6°  40 

4  =  7°  20 

5  =  8°  20 

5  =  9°  10 

6  =  10° 

6  =  11° 

7  =  11°  40 

7  =  12°  50 

8  M  13°  20 

8  =  14°  40 

9  =  15° 

9  =  16°  30 

10  =  16°  40 

10  =  18°  20 

11  =  18°  20 

11  =  20°  10 

12  =  20° 

12  =  22° 
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If  the  object  is  placed  at  one-third  of  a  metre  from  each  eye, 


lm/3 


=  3  D, 


and  3 ma  are  required,  and  so  on. 

The  amplitude  of  convergence  is  obviously  contained  between  the  maxi¬ 
mum  and  the  minimum  of  the  convergence  which  an  individual  is  capable 
of  exerting. 

The  maximum  of  convergence  is  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
point,  punetum  proximum  of  convergence ,  which  can  be  fixed  binocularly. 
If  P  be  the  distance  which  separates  this  point  from  each  eye,  the  maximum 


of  convergence  is  =  — 


In  measuring  the  distance  P  by  means  of  the 

metre,  we  can  replace  this  fraction  by  the  value  of  p  metre-angles. 

The  minimum  of  convergence ,  upon  the  same  principle,  is  inversely  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  distance  which  separates  each  eye  from  the  farthest  point 
which  can  be  fixed  binocularly.  If  E  be  the  distance  of  this  punetum 

remotum  of  convergence,  the  minimum  of  convergence  will  be  i  =  r  ma. 

E 

If  this  latter  point  be  situated  at  a  finite  distance,  the  minimum  of  conver¬ 
gence  is  positive,  and  can  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  maximum, 
as  I  shall  hereafter  explain.  But  this  happens  only  in  pathological  cases. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  lines  of  fixation  can  be  directed  at  least  paral¬ 
lel  with  each  other.  The  minimum  of  convergence  in  such  a  case  is  equal 

to  zero,  because  the  punetum  remotum  is  situated  at  infinity  and  r  =  JL  0. 

Most  normal  eyes,  however,  can  diverge  more  or  less.  The  minimum 
of  convergence  is  then  negative .  It  is  always  inversely  proportional  to  the 
distance  of  the  punetum  remotum ,  only,  as  the  lines  of  faragtoir  diverge,  this 
point  is  situated  not  in  front  of  the  head,  but  bebn^Wt  ( — R ,  Fig.  47), 
where  the  lines  of  fixation,  prolonged  backward, 

The  amplitude  of  convergence  (a)  is  represen&^fefy  the  difference  between 
the  maximum  and  the  minimum  of  this  fij 


function  : 


*=p& 

In  normal  cases  I  have  found  >&at,  on  the  average,  the  minimum  of 
convergence  is  about  — 1  ma,  thQuaximum  9.5 ma,  and  the  amplitude  of 
convergence,  therefore,  10. { 

When  the  minimum  cwMbhvergence  is  negative ,  its  amount  is  measured 
by  the  strongest  abdu(^nj[  prism  which  can  be  overcome  in  distant  vision. 
We  have,  however,  tv  bear  in  mind  that,  although  the  prism  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  one  eye  only^A^rcts,  notwithstanding,  upon  both.  Hence  the  value  of 
the  prism  ha^  tmW  divided  by  2,  in  order  to  obtain  its  deviating  action  for 
each  eye. 


light  w^Jtrit 


forism  is  numbered — as  is  desirable— according  to  the  angle  of  the  deflection  of 
light  v^llrit  produces,  it  suffices  (for  children  whose  base-line  equals  58  millimetres  and 
1  mek’e-angle  =  10(F)  to  multiply  this  number  by  3  and  to  divide  the  product  by  10,  in 
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order  to  obtain  the  corresponding  number  of  metre-angles.  Thus,  a  prism  of  five  degrees 
5x3 

will  correspond  to  =  1 .5ma. 

For  adults,  in  whose  case,  because  of  the  greater  separation  of  the  eyes  (64  millimetres), 
the  absolute  value  of  the  metre-angle  is  greater  (1107),  the  formula  becomes  if  we  desig¬ 
nate  by  x  the  number  of  degrees  to  be  converted  into  metre-angles.  Five  degrees  corre- 
5x3 

spond,  in  this  case,  to  -yp—  =  1  .Zma.1 

In  the  normal  condition  positive  convergence  ought  to  amount  to  at 
least  9 ma;  in  other  words,  the  eyes  ought  to  be  able  to  fix  easily  an  object 

P  (Fig.  47)  situated  at  a  distance  of  -y  =11  centimetres  from  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  they 'can  diverge  about  one  metre-angle, — that  is 
to  say,  to  such  an  extent  that  their  lines  of  sight  meet  at  — R  (Fig.  47), 
one  metre  behind  the  head. 

Fig.  48. 
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We  can  represent  th^  amplitude  of  convergence  graphically,  as  is 
shown  by  Fig.  48.  I^h^piagram  the  range  of  convergence  is  represented 


1  If  the  prism  be  numbered  according  to  the  method  formerly  used, — that  is  to  say, 
according  to  its  apoe^Cwe, — we  have  to  divide  the  number  of  the  prism  by  7  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  each  eye,  ifnS^tre-angles,  the  rotation  required  to  overcome  it.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  two^e^^ir  this  case,  is  admitted  to  be  between  58  and  64  millimetres.  A  prism 

of  No.  14  ^^^nzontally  before  one  eye  requires  from  each  eye  a  rotation  of  ^  —  ‘Ima 

adduction >uf  fhe  apex  of  the  prism  is  turned  inward,  abduction  if  the  prism-apex  is  turned 
outwan^VA  person  who,  during  distant  vision,  can  overcome  an  abducting  prism  of  old 

i^L^^as  a  divergence  power — r=~=.71ma. 
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by  vertical  lines.  The  full  horizontal  line  indicates  zero  ma, — that  is  to 
say,  it  corresponds  to  parallelism  of  the  lines  of  sight. 

The  part  above  the  horizontal  represents  negative  convergence  (or  diver - 
gence ),  the  part  below  the  horizontal  represents  positive  convergence. 

The  figures  and  dotted  lines  indicate  metre-angles.  Hence  the  line  A 
represents  the  normal  condition  of  the  amplitude  of  convergence,  the  posi¬ 
tive  part  p  =  9  ;  r  =  — 1  ma. 

It  might  appear  that  nature,  which  in  the  distribution  of  our  functions 
is  generally  so  parsimonious,  had  been  almost  prodigal  in  endowing  us  with 
nearly  10 ma  of  convergence, — that  is  to  say,  in  permitting  us  to  converge 
for  a  distance  at  which  we  never  work.  No  such  prodigality  has  been 
shown,  however.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  we  have  received  only  what 
is  strictly  necessary  :  the  punctum  proximum  represents,  indeed,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  convergence  of  which  an  individual  is  capable.  Now,  in  order  to 
continue  any  muscular  effort  for  a  long  time,  it  is  essential  that  this  effort  do 
not  require  from  the  outset  all  the  force  that  is  at  its  disposal. 

No  eye  maintains  for  more  than  an  instant  vision  at  the  distance  of  its 
nearest  point  of  accommodation,  for  the  very  reason  that  vision  at  that 
distance  requires  the  maximum  contraction  of  its  ciliary  muscle.  In  the 
same  wav,  nobody  can  maintain  convergence  at  its  maximum  without 
crossed  diplopia  immediately  showing  him  that  his  power  of  adduction  is 
exhausted.  The  mere  mention  of  these  facts  suffices  to  prove  that  the 
position  of  the  punctum  proximum  of  convergence  does  not  ^correspond  to 
the  distance  at  which  the  individual  can  work,  nor  the  j^bum  of  con¬ 
vergence  the  power  which  would  be  at  his  absolute  irahiosal  during  the 
continuance  of  his  occupation.  Of  this  force  he  ca^^mike  use  of  only  a 
relative  quantity,  while  he  must  have  a  certain  ammtait  in  reserve  to  replace 
the  force  expended. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  to  be  acqu^inteS^with  the  relations  between 
the  quantity  at  disposal  and  the  totality  ofctlnSTu notion,  to  know,  there  being 
given,  on  the  one  hand,  the  distance  at^vwich  a  person  wishes  to  work,  and, 
on  the  other,  his  power  of  converger^,  whether  or  not  the  latter  is  sufficient. 

We  have  tried  to  determine  quota  of  convergence ,l  and  our  experi¬ 
ments  seem  to  demonstrate  f^W^i^reserve  amount  ought  to  be  about  twice 
as  great  as  the  convergenc^njqhired  by  the  work.2 


March,  1886,  Insufficiency  of  the  Power  of  Con- 
1886;  Bericht  der  Ophthalmologischen  Gesell- 


vl 


1  Landolt,  Arch.  ^’Wnhthalmologie, 
vergence;  The  OphtJ*|taMC  Review,  v., 
schaft,  Heidelberg-^SJ. 

2  It  is  into^A^to  note  the  difference  which  exists,  in  this  regard,  between  conver¬ 
gence  and  a^^OTnodation.  We  have  found,  indeed,  that  one-third  of  the  amplitude  of 
accommodation  suffices  for  the  reserve,  while  two-thirds  of  the  amplitude  are  necessary  for 
the  r&gc^Aart  of  convergence. 

■  ^ItN^/more  than  fifteen  years  since  we  undertook  our  investigations  concerning  the 
res^nte  amounts  of  convergence  and  accommodation.  Their  results  seem  mutually  con- 
ramtory.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  conclusions  from  experiments  with 
scles  generally,  and  with  the  ocular  muscles  particularly,  may  be  somewhat  uncertain. 


# 
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Thus,  in  order  to  work  at  the  usual  distance  of  -y,  that  is  to  say,  with 

3 ma  of  convergence,  2x3=  6 ma  should  remain  in  reserve.  In  other 
words,  the  individual  should  possess  at  least  3  +  6  =  9 ma  altogether. 
Hence  we  have  here  just  the  9 ma  that  we  found  at  the  outset.  They 
thus  represent  the  amount  which  is  strictly  necessary  for  usual  work. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  there  are  people  who  are  much 
more  fortunate,  privileged  ones  who  have  at  their  disposal  a  much  greater 
convergence  capital  (and  who  do  not  even  always  use  it).  But  along  with 
them,  there  are  also  the  unfortunate  whose  convergence  is  not  sufficient 
even  to  accomplish  the  daily  work,— indeed,  does  not  even  allow  them  to 
use  their  eyes  in  any  way  without  fatigue. 

We  designate  this  condition  as  insufficiency  of  convergence. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  normal  amplitude,  convergence  may 
be  insufficient  for  exceptionally  near  work.  Thus,  in  order  to  woik  at 


25  centimetres,  or  that  is  to  say,  with  4ma,— 3  X  4  =  I2ma  of  positive 

convergence  are  requisite.  He  who  possesses  only  9 ma  will  evidently  be 
incapable  of  doing  this  work  binocnlarly,  and  will  feel  the  phenomena  of 
fatigue  which  characterize  insufficiency  of  convergence.  But  in  such  a  case 
the  insufficiency  is  only  relative ;  it  is  not  the  symptom  of  a  morbid  con¬ 
dition,  although  claiming  at  least  the  optical  aids  that  we  use  at  times  to 
remedy  pathological  insufficiency.  \ 

Insufficiency  of  convergence  properly  so  called  i^^tS^cterized  by  a 
diminution  of  the  positive  part  of  the  am  pi  itudej^bon  vergence.  The 
pundum  proximum  is  farther  away,  and  converge^fer  greater  or  less  dis¬ 
tances  is  difficult  and  gives  rise  to  those  symjffc^Ehpff  asthenopia  which  are 
encountered  in  the  early  stages  of  diverge^^trabismus, — viz.,  fatigue  of 
the  eyes,  crossed  diplopia,  pains  in  the  h^ttyl^ving  their  seat  especially  in 
the  forehead,  vertigo,  and  general  mafyiser 

When  one  examines,  as  is  indisputable,  not  only  the  positive  but  also 
the  negative  part  of  the  ampli^e  of  convergence,  it  is  found  that  this 
function  may  be  altered  in  vlu^yus  Avays,  and  differently  at  its  two  ex¬ 
tremities.  ww 

Thus,  as  the  line  B  of  our  diagram  (Fig.  48)  shows,  the  total  amplitude 
may  have  a  normal  (al^e  of  10ma,  and  yet  there  may  exist  an  insufficiency 
of  convergence,  tjjjj*  maximum  of  convergence  being  only  7 ma.  The  two 
metre-angles  AvhSti  are  wanting  in  the  positive  part  are,  so  to  speak,  car¬ 
ried  over  to  thcnegative :  divergence  is  increased  by  the  same  amount  that 
converg^^properly  so  called,  is  diminished.  The  entire  amplitude  has 
passed  wm-  toAvards  the  negative  side. 

yfe^other  cases  (C,  Fig.  48)  the  diminution  of  convergence  is  more 
Vnarced  than  is  the  increase  in  divergence. 

Sometimes  the  latter  is  normal  (D),  and  the  former  alone  is  altered.— In 
.  E,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
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At  times,  also,  convergence  and  divergence  are  both  restricted  {F,  G,  K). 

It  may  even  happen,  as  in  i,  that  the  whole  amplitude  of  convergence  is 
negative.  The  individual  can  no  longer  converge,  he  cannot  even  give  his 
lines  of  sight  a  parallel  direction.  He  is  subject  to  divergent  strabismus. 
By  bringing  into  action  his  entire  adduetive  power,  he  succeeds,  at  the  very 
utmost,  in  not  letting  his  eyes  diverge  more  than  half  a  metre-angle.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  can  increase  his  divergence  even  to  3 ma.  Hence  he 
possesses  a  certain  amplitude  of  convergence  :  it  amounts  to  2.5ma;  but  its 
whole  extent  is  negative.  This  “convergence”  is  therefore  only  a  less  or 
greater  divergence. 

Insufficiency  of  convergence  has  very  different  causes .  It  may,  in  the 
first  place,  be  the  consequence  of  a  material  lesion  of  the  brain  or  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Thus  Parinaud* 1  has  found  it  in  a  case  of  neoplasm  having  its 
seat  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  right  cerebral  peduncle  and  extending  to  the 
cerebellar  peduncle,  to  the  fourth  ventricle  and  to  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 
where  it  affected  the  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  third  pair.  The  same  author 
reports,  in  the  same  place,  a  case  of  insular  sclerosis  in  which,  as  he  says, 
“  le  mouvement  de  convergence  sefaisait  tr£s  incompUtement  an  deld  de  30  cm., 
la  vision  associee  n’existe  plus,  die  developpe  du  strabisme,  et  Von  constate 
tons  les  signes  d’une  insuffisance  prononcee  des  droits  internes,  en  couvrant 
alternativement  chaque  ceil”2 

In  1885, 3  along  with  Dr.  Huebscher,  then  my  chef  de  clinique,  I 
observed  a  case  of  tabes  dorsalis  in  which  convergence  was  considerably 
limited.  This  case  is  reported  with  others  in  a  monograph  on  paralysis  of 
convergence  published  by  another  of  our  students,  Dr.  Baj^l,4  in  the  Archives 
d’  Ophtalmologie.  Similar  cases  have  been  published^ by  ae  Watteville,5 
while  Granger  Stewart6  has  seen  a  crossed  diplop^yroduced  during  the 
movement  of  convergence  in  the  case  of  an  atasSW  Gowers,7  Samelsohn, 
and  Stolting  and  Bruns8  likewise  mention  thp;loss  of  the  convergence  move¬ 
ment  in  tabes.  /  W 

Since  these  publications  attracted  duNauention  of  physicians  to  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  convergence  in  locom^m^  ataxia,  observations  of  this  kind 

have  become  very  frequent.  ^ 

1  Parinaud,  loc.  cit. ,  p.  162.a  franchise  d’Opht.,  1886,  p.  23. 

2  Parinaud,  Arch,  de  Ne^^ie,  1883,  p.  162.  See  also  Soc.  franchise  d’Opht  , 

1886.  /T  C/ 

3  Landolt,  Die  Insufecijnz  des  Convergenzvermoegens,  Heidelberg.  Ophth.  Gesell- 
schaft,  1885;  Soc.  fram*.  cTOpht.,  1886,  and  Ophthalmic  Review,  v  ,  July  and  August, 
1886  ;  Traite  compl^^^pht.,  iii.  p.  923  ;  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  p.  504;  Stevens, 
Functional  Nervo^^plseases,  New  York,  1887,  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  xv.,  1887. 

4  Borel,  Paralysie  de  la  convergence  dans  1’ataxie  locomotrice,  Arch.  d’Opht.,  No- 
vembre, 

5  A.  dS^V atteville,  Ueber  die  Laehmung  des  Convergenzbewegung  des  Auges  im 
BegininAdes  Tabes  Dorsalis,  Neurolog.  Centralblatt,  No.  10,  1887. 

N^Nraliger  Stewart,  Eye  Symptoms  in  Locomotor  Ataxia,  Brain,  ii. 

7Gowers,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  i.  p.  298. 

8  Stolting  u.  Bruns,  Graefe’s  Arehiv,  xxxiv.,  3,  p.  92. 
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In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  can  produce  alterations  of  this  kind. 
After  simple  insufficiency  of  convergence  they  may  even  bring  about  the 
complete  abolition  of  convergence. 

A  somewhat  different  form  of  insufficiency  of  convergence  is  that  which 
accompanies  the  neuroses ,  and  in  particular  what  is  called  neurasthenia. 
We  have  applied  to  it  the  adjective  neuropathic } 

Here  again  the  excursions  of  the  eyes  may  be  normal ;  the  synergy  of 
the  abductors  (divergence)  is  at  times  normal  (D,  Fig.  45),  or  it  may  even 
be  augmented  ((7)  ;  only  the  adduction  has  suffered.  One  often  finds,  how¬ 
ever,  in  such  cases,  that  the  range  of  convergence  is  reduced  at  both  ends, 
as  is  shown  at  F  and  G  of  Fig.  45. 

In  this  category  must  be  placed  the  insufficiency  of  convergence  observed 
in  exophthalmic  goitre ,1 2  chronic  alcoholism ,  hysteria ,3  and  neurasthenia .4 

Let  us  recall  our  observation  reported  in  the  paragraph  concerning  the 
associated  paralyses,  wherein  an  almost  absolute  insufficiency  of  conver¬ 
gence  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  a  hysterical  woman,  abolition  of  the  power 
to  look  up  or  down. 

Neurasthenia,  while  it  is  particularly  frequent  among  women,  neverthe¬ 
less  also  attacks  the  sex  which  merits  so  little  the  name  of  the  “  strong.” 
It  often  has  as  its  cause  intellectual  or  physical  strain,  excess  of  work, 
of  care,  and  also  excess  of  pleasure.  In  this  case,  one  is  often  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  man  of  splendid  figure  and  remarkable  strength,  apparently 
quite  healthy,  gifted  with  two  perfect  eyes,  but  yet  incapable  ®f  using  them, 
as  a  severe  asthenopia  manifests  itself  whenever  he  tries  reading, 

or  work  of  whatever  kind  at  a  short  distance. 


I  have  met  many  cases  of  this  sort,  especially  ^ir 
and  I  find  an  explanation  of  them  in  the  ardoi; 
illimitable  resources,  characterizes  the  struggl^?h 
fortune  and  what  it  brings. 


American  clientele , 
i,  in  that  country  of 
only  for  life,  but  for 


1  Landolt,  Ophth.  Gesellschaft,  Heidelbcrj^885.  This  insufficiency  of  the  innerva¬ 
tion  of  the  adductors,  or,  briefly  stated,  o^p^onvergence,  constitutes  a  phenomenon  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  orbicukTmjCTiat  Rosenbach  has  pointed  out  and  Bannas 
(Thesis,  Breslau,  1893)  has  confirmeptpQharacteristic  symptom  of  neurasthenia. 

2  P.  L.  Moebius,  Ueber  Insufc^pz  der  Convergenz  bei  Morbus  Basedowii,  Central- 
blatt  fur  Nervenheilkunde,  1££qOj^56. 

3  Borel,  Affections  hysl|'riqtes  des  Muscles  oculaires,  Arch.  d’Opht.,  1887,  p.  356. 

4  Compare,  among  ojjiere^- 

Henry  D.  Noyes,' *jjjjplses  of  the  Eye,  p.  88. 

C.  Stedman  Bu^^n  Soelberg-Wells,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  719,  fourth  American 
edition.  ♦ 

Th.  R.  3^^J^New  York  Medical  Journal,  43,  p.  179. 

R.  J.  Mc^jfcy,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1882. 

C.  JV^Culver,  Convergence  Anomalies,  Albany  Medical  Annals,  viii.  p.  137,  1887. 

John  Roosa,  Medical  Record,  New  York,  p.  429,  1890. 
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At  times,  also,  this  weakness  of  the  adductive  power  accompanies  anae¬ 
mia ,  or  it  remains  as  a  vestige  of  some  debilitating  disease, — typhoid  fever, 
influenza,  difficult  aecouchements,  hemorrhages,  etc. 

If  this  form  of  asthenopia  can  strictly  still  be  called  central ,  because  it 
finds  its  explanation  in  weakness  or  in  a  lack  of  energy  of  the  centre  of 
innervation  of  convergence,  we  may  hesitate  to  apply  the  same  name  to  a 
third  form  of  insufficiency  of  convergence,  which  is  not  rare,  and  which  is 
essentially  due  to  a  lack  of  use . 

The  type  of  this  form  of  insufficiency  is  represented  by  myopes,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken,  who  possess  good  eyes  so  far  as  their  visual 
power  as  well  as  their  motility  is  concerned,  but  which  diverge  as  soon 
as  the  possibility  of  fusion  is  abolished,  whether  by  the  exclusion  of  one 
eye,  by  a  vertical  prism,  or  by  any  other  means. 

With  them  convergence  is  weak,  rudimentary,  insufficient,  because  one 
of  the  stimulants  which  cause  the  emmetrope  or  hyperope  to  converge,  even 
when  there  is  no  fusion, — that  is  to  say,  the  accommodation, — is  lacking. 

This  is  clearly  proved  by  our  measurements  of  the  amplitude  of  con¬ 
vergence.1  These  show  that  even  myopes  whose  binocular  vision  is  intact, 
frequently  have  an  amplitude  of  convergence  which  is  inferior  to  that  of 
emmet  ropes ;  the  punctum  proximum  is  farther  away  than  in  the  case  of 
hyperopes  or  emmetropes,  and,  although  abduction  is  often  augmented  in 
myopes,  adduction  is  almost  always  restricted.  If  there  be  added  still 
another  circumstance  which  interferes  with  binocular  vision,  we  need  not  be 
astonished  if  convergence  is  not  normally  developed  in  such  dases. 

That  which  is  the  rule  with  myopes  whose  myopia  is  o&C^rtain  amount 
may,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  happen  to  eyes  of  any  kind  of  refrac¬ 

tion,  if  the  convergence  is  not  often  or  not  energet-v^ffiy  exercised,  in  spite 
of  an  otherwise  satisfactory  development  of  thed^jamlar  apparatus  of  the 
eyes* 

We  see  that  this  form  of  insufficiency  onconv&rgence  is  essentially  due  to 
a  lack  of  exercise .  It  is,  in  our  opinion, ^ot  comparable  to  the  insufficiency 
resulting  from  a  central  lesion  ;  it  is  id(^>  wise  a  paralysis. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  vh0fous  man  with  good  legs.  He  is  put 
on  a  horse.  While  at  a  walk,  hcCJfcq  well  enough  in  the  saddle,  but  as  soon 
as  the  horse  trots  he  wabble^undJ  loses  his  balance.  We  recommend  him 
to  cling  with  his  legs ;  h  lis  best,  but  at  the  first  turn,  at  the  least  ac¬ 

celeration  of  the  pace,  \£jjie  least  shy  of  the  horse,  he  falls.  Do  we  com¬ 
miserate  him,  expl^i^jg  to  him  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  cerebral  affection, 
of  a  lesion  of  tk^veentre  of  innervation  of  his  adductors?  Not  at  all. 


w  th  a 


Though  we  kn^^fhat  the  adductor  muscles  do  not  contract  without  in¬ 
nervation,  ^M^mat  their  centre  of  innervation  is  in  the  brain,  we  content 
kwmi  s i 


ourselvei 


'O 


eskw 

A 


saying  simply  that  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  using  the  ad- 


Landolt,  in  Ellaby,  Paris  Thesis,  p.  68,  1884,  and  Amplitude  de  Convergence, 
\  d’Opht  ,  March,  1886. 
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ductors  of  his  legs.  We  encourage  him,  convinced  that,  with  practice,  his 
muscles,  as  well  as  their  innervation,  will  be  strengthened,  and  that  he  will 
finally  be  able  to  cling  with  his  legs  as  much  as  is  necessary. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  the  case  of  insufficiency  of  convergence  of 
our  third  class ;  convergence  is  defective  because  it  is  not  exercised.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  counted  in  the  class  of  the  insufficiencies 
of  central  origin,  for  this  term  is  generally  understood  to  imply  a  material 
cerebral  lesion. 

Finally,  the  fourth  form  of  insufficiency  of  convergence  is  represented 
by  cases  wherein  the  internal  recti  muscles  are  really  weak,  in  which  the 
fields  of  fixation  show  a  limitation  at  the  nasal  side.  It  is  the  muscular 
insufficiency  which  gives  rise  to  muscular  asthenopia  when  binocular  vision 
exists,  but  to  divergent  strabismus  when  it  does  not  exist. 

The  existence  of  this  muscular  insufficiency  has  been  denied,1  as  if  the 
ocular  muscles  alone  among  the  muscles  of  the  human  body  could  neither 
be  nor  become  insufficient  for  the  work  which  they  have  to  accomplish, 
however  hard  that  work  may  be.  If,  instead  of  making  theoretical  sys¬ 
tems,  trouble  were  taken  to  thoroughly  examine  patients,  notably  their 
fields  of  fixation,  such  a  statement  would  not  be  made.  Even  the  fatigue 
resulting  from  convergence  which  has  been  too  long  maintained  ought  of 
itself  to  be  able  to  bring  about  an  insufficiency,  at  least  a  transient  insuf¬ 
ficiency,  of  the  muscles  which  cause  convergence. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  in  cases  where  convergence  is  little  used, 
not  only  does  this  function  remain  or  become  rudimentary^fyit  the  muscles 
also  become  weak.  Thus  it  is  that  with  myopes  the  of  fixation  are 
very  often  limited  at  the  nasal  side.  This  might  (xj^^jon  surprise  if  one 
thought  that,  although  not  contracting  much  for  ^Vergence,  the  internal 
recti  are  nevertheless  exercised  in  the  associatd^)ateral  movements.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  usual  later^<(?^ions  are  of  only  a  few  de¬ 
grees,  and  are  not  comparable,  either  as\to/e&ent  or  as  to  duration,  with 
the  exercise  to  which  these  muscles  subjected  during  convergence,  in 
the  interest  of  binocular  vision.  £Dthis  form  the  insufficiency  of  the 
adductor  muscles  is  secondary . 

But  is  there  not  also  a  >>runary  muscular  insufficiency,  due  to  a  con¬ 
genital  defect  of  developffi^^f  one  or  even  of  a  group  of  ocular  muscles? 
Such  an  anomaly  is  other  parts  of  the  body ;  why  should  the  eyes 

be  exempt  from  it?  V-/ 

Fuchs  has  ahfoly  demonstrated  in  a  remarkable  monograph2  certain 
differences  whi^TNfnay  exist  in  the  disposition  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Le 
Double  h^^mished  in  the  Archives  $  Ophtalmologie  another  work  which 
is  still  w  Conclusive  in  this  respect.3 

among  others,  International  Congress  of  Medical  Sciences,  Berlin,  1890,  section 

ophthalmology. 


2  Fuchs,  Arch.  f.  Opht-,  xxx.,  4,  S.  1,  1884. 

3  Le  Double,  Arch.  d’Opht.,  p.  218,  1894. 
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Hence  we  may  admit,  in  addition  to  insufficiency  of  convergence  due 
to  central  lesion ,  to  neurasthenia ,  or  to  lack  of  exercise ,  one  due  to  defective 
development  of  the  adductor  muscles . 


DIAGNOSIS  OF  INSUFFICIENCY  OF  CONVERGENCE. 


Since  the  time  of  the  illustrious  von  Graefe,  many  more  or  less  com¬ 
plicated  procedures  have  been  invented  for  the  examination  of  convergence 
and  its  anomalies. 

Thus  it  has  been  proposed  to  measure  the  converging  power  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  by  making  him  fix  first  a  distant  object,  and  then  a  near  one  through 
adducting  prisms.  The  strongest  prism  that  he  can  tolerate  without  seeing 
the  object  double  is  supposed  to  measure  his  power  of  convergence. 


Fig.  49. 


J^P^lt’s  ophthalmodynamometer. 


►It’s  ophthalmodynamometer. 


It  has  also  been  Qgjjfcr  ted  that  the  best  means  of  estimating  the  con¬ 


vergence  power  individual  is  to  measure  his  power  of  divergence.1 

To  us,  hos^ej^r,  it  has  always  seemed  that,  if  one  wishes  to  know  a 
person’s  pp^Nof  convergence,  the  simplest  and  the  most  logical  method  is 
to  detei  svthe  distance  of  the  nearest  point  to  which  he  can  converge.2 


InVirdbr  to  know  whether  convergence  is  normal  or  not,  the  value  thus 

- - - - 

^-Mannhardt,  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  xvii.,  1871. 

2  Landolt,  Soc.  fraru^aise  d’Opht.,  1883;  Ophthalmic  Review,  1886,  p.  203.  Re¬ 
fraction  and  Accommodation,  d.  283. 
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found  has  to  be  compared  with  the  value  found  in  the  same  way  in  healthy 
persons. 

The  instrument  that  we  have  devised  for  the  estimation  of  the  power 
of  convergence  (as  well  as  that  of  the  accommodation)  is  known  by  the 
name  of  ophthalmodynamometer.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  (Q  Fig.  49) 
blackened  on  the  outside,  which  can  be  fitted  on  a  candle  ( B )  of  ordinary 
size.  The  cylinder  has  a  vertical  slit  about  a  third  of  a  millimetre  in 
breadth  (Fig.  49),  a  series  of  fine  openings  which  form  together  a  vertical 
line,  and  a  circular  aperture  about  one  millimetre  in  diameter.  The  slit 
and  the  openings  are  all  covered  with  ground  glass.  When  the  candle  is 
lighted,  they  constitute  luminous  objects  of  fixation.  Beneath  each  opening 
can  be  attached  one  end  of  a  tape  measure  that  is  rolled  up  by  means  of 
a  spring.  The  tape  is  graduated  on  one  side  in  centimetres,  on  the  other  in 
the  corresponding  numbers  of  metre-angles  (or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  in  dioptries). 

To  determine  the  maximum  of  convergence ,  we  use  the  luminous  slit  as 
the  object  of  fixation.  The  tape  measure  is  drawn  out  to  about  seventy 
centimetres,  its  case  being  held  beside  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  jDatient  (theo¬ 
retically,  on  a  level  with  its  centre  of  rotation),  while  the  object  of  fixation 
is  placed  in  the  median  line.  If  the  patient  sees  the  object  single,  then,  by 
pressing  on  the  knob  of  the  case,  the  spring  is  made  to  roll  up  the  tape, 
and  thus  the  observer  brings  the  fixation-object  nearer  to  the  eyes,  taking 
care,  however,  that  it  always  remains  in  the  median  line.  So  soon  as  the 
person  under  observation  begins  to  see  double,  the  near  pw^yi  convergence 
is  attained.  In  fact,  when  the  eyes  have  no  longer  the^pN^er  required  to 
fix  the  object  simultaneously,  there  exists  a  diverg^r  relatively  to  its 
position,  and,  consequently,  crossed  diplopia. 

At  this  instant,  one  side  of  the  tape  gives  msfrnimetres  the  distance  of 
the  punctum  proximum  of  convergence,  andiffiV^ier  side  the  corresponding 

F#r  ins 


r 


d* 


maximum  of  convergence  in  metr  e-angles. Fo/  instance,  eleven  centimetres 
correspond  to  nine  metre-angles. 

As  the  motor  apparatus  of  the^es^does  not  always  perform  its  func¬ 
tions  with  as  great  accuracy  as  i&Jftesirable,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the 
experiment  several  times  at  and,  especially  in  pathological  cases, 

on  different  days. 

It  is  furthermore  tfnppdant,  during  all  the  time  that  the  object  is 
being  brought  nearer  tVtfi  courage  the  patient  energetically  to  fix  it.  It 
will  also  be  obsenj&Dthat  the  punctum  proximum  of  convergence,  when 
thus  obtained,  K^Oearer  to  the  eyes  than  when  the  object  is  first  placed 
within  this  j&i^ice  and  then  withdrawn  from  the  patient.  By  the  latter 
method  acc^^tfe  results  are  not  obtained.  Hence  we  advise  that  the  object 
of  fixati^ft  be  brought  toward  the  patient  from  a  point  for  which  he  can 
ea  Wge. 

Qjfere,  as  in  all  investigations  concerning  binocular  vision,  it  may  happen 
the  patient  is  not  certain  at  first  whether  he  sees  double  or  not.  In 
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cases,  for  instance,  where  one  eye  is  considerably  weaker  than  the  other,  the 
patient  easily  overlooks  the  retinal  image  of  the  former,  so  that  he  does  not 
see  double,  notwithstanding  a  faulty  direction  of  the  eyes.  The  same  thing 
can  occur  when,  from  other  causes,  perfect  binocular  vision  has  never  existed, 
— as,  for  instance,  in  high  degrees  of  myopia  with  almost  similar  eyes,  but 
so  short-sighted  that  perfect  binocular  vision  is  impossible  without  arti¬ 
ficial  aid.  Even  individuals  with  healthy  eyes,  but  with  ill-developed  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties,  are  frequently  unable  to  say  what  or  how  they  see.  In 
such  cases  the  examination  can  be  rendered  much  easier  by  holding  a  colored 
glass  before  one  eye  until  the  patient  is  aware  of  the  double  images.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  have  made  the  patient  perceive  the  second 
image  by  means  of  a  red  glass.  We  therefore  use  it  only  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  experiment,  and  sometimes  to  verify  the  patient’s  answers. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  watch  the  eyes  of  the  person  under  examina¬ 
tion  :  in  most  cases  they  at  first  follow  the  object  correctly,  then  at  a  certain 
distance  one  eye  seems  to  stand  still,  as  if  it  hesitated,  and  finally,  when  the 
object  has  approached  still  nearer,  it  turns  outward. 

At  this  last  moment,  however,  the  punctum  proximum  has  already  been 
passed  over.  The  maximum  of  convergence  is  attained  when  the  hesitation 
and  crossed  diplopia  begin. 


To  define  the  range  of  accommodation ,  the  fine  openings  of  the  dynamometer  are  used. 
These  are  gradually  brought  nearer  the  patient  till  they  appear  indistinct;  the  result  is 
read  off  on  the  tape  in  dioptries  instead  of  metre-angles,  and  the  maximum  of  refraction 
in  the  place  of  maximum  of  convergence.  When  a  person  is  emmetropic,  the  maximum 
of  refraction  of  which  he  is  capable  is  equal  to  the  range  of  accommod*^\n. 

The  same  line  of  luminous  points  may  he  used  in  investigatinWBue^^atfwm  existing 
between  the  converging ,  or  motor,  and  the  accommodative ,  or  optica ffifflparatus  of  the  ej^es. 
When  convergence  and  accommodation  harmonize,  the  patie,^^m  see  single  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  row  of  luminous  points  as  such.  If  convergenffi&eNxt  fault,  the  line  will  ap¬ 
pear  double,  the  diplopia  being  crossed  if  there  he  insuffictena^yor  homonymous  if  there  he 
excess.  Should  there  be  a  failure  in  the  optical  adapta^Tmrhe  points  will  appear  blurred. 

The  circular  aperture  of  the  dynamometer  is  iKcfap^  the  analysis  of  all  kinds  of  de¬ 
rangements  of  motility  which  are  accompanied  fvy  ra«pmpi a. 

The  case  of  the  dynamometer  also  contaw^V  little  frame,  with  a  handle,  in  which 
threads,  hairs,  small  objects,  such  as  printed  lA&l’s,  or  a  diaphragm  with  fine  holes,  can  be 
placed  to  define  the  range  of  accommodat^j 

It  lias  been  said  above  tJi^me  maximum  convergence  is  ou  the  aver¬ 
age  9 ma  to  lOma.  As  a  nuN^Jof  fact,  we  have  rarely  met  insufficiency  of 
this  function  among  uePfe&uJ  capable  of  converging  to  a  point  ten  centi¬ 
metres  distant. 

Such  a  case,  hb^Jer,  might  be  present  if  the  individual  were  obliged 
to  work  binoci  jjQp  at  a  particularly  short  distance.  Indeed,  since,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ^J^experience,  two-thirds  of  the  convergence  must  be  kept 
in  reserve^S^ only  one-third  ought  to  be  expended,  the  9 ma  would  suffice, 
theoretically,  only  for  a  distance  of  thirty-three  centimetres.  Twenty-five 


ce: 


res 


would  demand  Sma  in  reserve,  hence  12 ma  altogether. 
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It  is  not  rare  to  find  this  amount  of*  converging  power, — indeed,  even  more, 
especially  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  trained  themselves  to  it, — but 
any  one  who  possesses  only  10 ma  as  the  maximum  of  convergence  would 
soon  tire  himself  out  by  working  at  a  distance  of  a  fourth  of  a  metre. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sma  of  maximum  convergence  would  not  constitute 
of  itself  an  absolute  insufficiency  of  convergence.  The  individual  need 
only  move  farther  from  him  the  object  on  which  he  is  working,  or  fre¬ 
quently  interrupt  his  work  for  the  purpose  of  resting  his  muscles,  and 
thus  restore  their  exhausted  power.  But  8 ma  seems  to  us  a  minimum  below 
which  convergence  could  scarcely  fall  without  symptoms  of  asthenopia 
showing  themselves.  Under  such  circumstances  the  patient  says  that  the 
first  moments  of  work  pass  fairly  well,  but  there  soon  comes  a  feeling  of 
fatigue,  more  or  less  localized,  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  forehead,  the 
temples,  or  the  head  generally.  At  the  same  time,  vision  becomes  indis¬ 
tinct,  from  a  cause  which  escapes  most  patients.  However,  those  among 
them  who  have  some  ability  as  observers  remark  that  the  object  of  fixation 
becomes  double  ;  for  instance,  they  see  the  printed  page  separate  itself  into 
two  images,  which  glide  in  opposite  directions,  one  of  the  images  under¬ 
going  the  apparent  displacement,  while  the  other  continues  stationary.  At 
this  moment,  they  have  at  times  the  distinct  sensation  that  one  of  the  eyes 
has  deviated  outward. 

A  phenomenon  which  is  frequently  noticed  by  persons  with  insufficiency 
of  convergence  is  a  certain  difficulty  in  successively  directing  the  gaze  from 
one  to  another  of  different  near  points  whose  distances  vary ~  These  differ¬ 
ent  successive  fixations  are  not  executed  with  the  prompt^^and  precision 
habitual  to  healthy  eyes ;  the  objects,  before  being  fix^Mppear  indistinct 
or  double,  and  the  movements  of  the  eyes,  of  whk^JcJrmal  eyes  are  not 
conscious,  occasion  a  certain  feeling  of  annoy  an  c«-v 

The  momentary  occlusion  of  the  eyes,  or^Mfre  or  less  prolonged  gaze 
into  space,  dissipates  these  symptoms,  ai^H&^fion  again  becomes  possible 
for  a  certain  time;  but  the  fatigue  is  toftwcd,  becomes  more  intense,  and 
necessitates  a  new  interval  of  repos^^VFor  a  certain  length  of  time  it 
always  causes  marked  fatigue.  p 

In  other  cases,  asthenopia  ^mjreases  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  all 
work  impossible,  or  to  piwd0$  af  the  end  of  a  short  time,  intense  cepha¬ 
lalgia,  hemicrania,  with  ^^v^he  concomitant  train  of  symptoms,  such  as 
nausea,  vertigo,  etc.  { 

A  short  objectiy (Examination  sometimes  suffices  to  recognize  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  convej^ftmS?.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  patient  look  at  an  object, 
which  is  broug^Dgradually  nearer  to  his  eyes,  along  the  median  line.  It 
can  be  s^^^wit  at  a  moderate  distance  the  movements  of  convergence  are 
relaxed  become  undecided.  The  patient  has  a  tendency  to  recoil,  to 
with&sW  from  the  object  of  fixation.  If  the  latter  be  brought  still  nearer 
thc\^es,  they  commence  to  show  oscillations,  and  at  length  entirely  re- 
nce  fixation  and  become  divergent.  This  phenomenon  manifests  itself, 
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Fig.  50. 


of  course,  only  in  one  of  them,  which  suddenly  stops,  then  executes  an  asso¬ 
ciated  movement  outward,  while  its  companion  continues  to  turn  inward. 

This  is,  after  all,  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  occurs,  under  normal 
circumstances,  as  soon  as  the  object 
of  fixation  is  brought  nearer  than  the 
punctum  proximum  of  convergence; 
only  in  the  pathological  condition  it 
is  produced  earlier ;  indeed,  even  some¬ 
times  during  vision  at  great  distance, 
when  the  maximum  of  convergence  is 
zero  or  negative  (7,  Fig.  48). 

The  insufficiency  being  thus  recog¬ 
nized,  and  the  maximum  of  conver¬ 
gence  determined  by  means  of  the 
dynamometer,  we  measure  also  the 
negative  part  of  this  function  by 
means  of  abducting  prisms,  or,  more 
simply,  with  Herschel’s  double  prism 
(Fig.  50).1 

This  instrument,  which  the  optician 
Cretes,  of  Paris,  formerly  made  for 
the  use  of  ophthalmologists,  consists 
of  two  prisms  of  equal  power  which 
turn  around  the  same  axis  in  opposite 
directions.  When  the  apices  of  the 
two  are  directed  in  exactly  opposite 
directions,  they  neutralize  each  other, 
their  surfaces  being  parallel.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  apices  have  the 
same  direction  their  action  is  the  sum  < 
of  the  powers  of  both  prisms. 

From  one  of  these  positions  to^ 
other  the  double  prism  presents,! 
fore,  all  the  degrees,  from  ^ze©j£<£^he 
sum  of  the  two  prisms  oJ^%hich  it  is 
composed.  S* 

The  degrees  of  die  resultant  prism 
are  engraved  ojNlQ  handle  of  the 
instrument,  anAaJ’e  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  knob,  by  pressure  on 
which  thaW^us  are  moved. 


Herschel’s  double  prism  with  Landolt’s 
divisions. 


1  -\Jpnvenient  arrangement  for  this  purpose,  devised  by  Noyes  (Diseases  of  the  Eye, 

S|^\isja  i 


series  of  square  prisms  set  one  above  another  in  a  frame  and  increasing  in 
tyer^y  intervals  of  one  degree  of  deviation.  One  series  may  have  odd  numbers  up  to 
degrees,  and  another  even  numbers  up  to  eight  degrees. 


^  a.---  !g.v -  -  ^.._-  •••• .  .^v.  "-  ^  •  ' 
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We  have  had  substituted  for  these  figures,  which  formerly  indicated  the 
angles  of  opening  of  the  prisms,  the  more  rational  ones  corresponding  to 
the  angle  of  deviation  produced  by  the  combined  prisms. 

On  the  circular  mounting  of  the  instrument,  we  have  had  engraved  the 
corresponding  metre-angles  for  a  base-line  of  fifty-eight  millimetres  (chil¬ 
dren),  and  for  a  base-line  of  sixty-four  millimetres  (adults). 

Nothing  is  easier,  then,  than  to  find  the  maximum  of  divergence  and 
express  it  in  metre-angles.  One  need  only  make  the  patient  fix  a  distant 
candle-flame  and  turn  before  one  of  his  eyes  the  prism  held  in  such  a  way 
that  the  apex  of  the  resultant  prism  shall  be  directed  towards  the  temple 
of  the  same  side.  As  soon  as  a  homonymous  diplopia  commences  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself,  we  know  that  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  divergence  ( — r), 
and  we  read  the  degree  of  it  on  the  mounting  of  the  instrument. 

By  subtracting  this  amount  from  that  of  the  maximum  of  convergence 
(p),  we  obtain  the  amplitude  of  this  function, 

a  —  p  —  r. 


If  acquaintance  with  the  minimum  of  convergence  be  interesting  even 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  insufficiency,  it  is  still  more  so,  as  we 
shall  see,  when  regarded  from  a  therapeutic  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  complete  our  diagnosis  and  learn  whether  the  power  of  con¬ 
vergence  alone  has  changed,  or  whether  there  exists  a  weakness  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  themselves,  we  must  examine  the  excursions  of  the  eyes  by  means  of  the 
perimeter,  according  to  the  method  which  we  have  formerly  described. 

Finally,  the  examination  of  the  state  of  motility  ma^be  completed  by 
the  determination  of  the  so-called  position  of  equilibrium^ 6f  the  eyes. 

The  term  position  of  equilibrium  is  used  to  desigpQ£  the  direction  taken 
by  the  eyes  when  in  a  state  of  minimum  innervatffl^or  of  absolute  repose . 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  find  this  w«5toion.  In  fact,  it  could  not 
be  determined  by  any  other  means  than  $^p5e  subjective  method, — that 
is  to  say,  by  the  aid  of  the  indications  fav&n  by  the  person  himself  under 
examination.  For  it  is  not  the  directj^of  the  pupillary  axes  that  is  to  be 
sought,  but  that  of  the  visual  liu£s.  concerning  which  the  patient  is  the 
sole  judge.  But  any  object  of  tfBjjyfvation,  whether  near  or  distant,  influ¬ 
ences  the  direction  of  the^^Jtyes,  even  when  it  is  seen  only  by  one  of 
them,  and  that  not  only  tnyfene  effort  of  accommodation  which  the  vision 
of  this  object  demand^bfu  even  by  the  distance  at  which  the  individual 
supposes  the  object  4o  be,  whether  correctly  or  fallaciously. 

The  eyes  ara^^hobile,  and  the  innervation  of  their  motor  apparatus 
is  both  so  pqpfyex  and  so  delicate,  that  even  a  semi-conscious  thought 
suffices  taN^J&ify  their  relative  direction.  It  is  modified  even  during 
dreams..  Nmy  profound  narcosis  or  death  brings  about  the  absolute  re- 
laxatift\of  the  ocular  muscles.  But  under  such  circumstances  it  might 
^  amen  It  to  get  an  answer  from  the  person  consenting  to  undergo  the 
ment. 
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In  default  of  this  absolute  resolution  of  innervation,  one  seeks  at  least 
to  withdraw  the  patient  as  much  as  possible  from  the  influences  capable  of 
modifying  the  direction  of  his  eyes.  When  the  vision  is  concerned  with 
very  distant  objects,  the  least  possible  demand  is  made  upon  the  accommo¬ 
dation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  fusion  is  diminished  by  ren¬ 
dering  dissimilar  the  images  of  the  two  eyes  by  means  of  a  colored  glass, 
and  even  more  so  by  means  of  a  prism  which  produces  insurmountable 
vertical  diplopia. 

In  conducting  this  investigation,  Stilling 1  makes  the  person  under  ex¬ 
amination  close  the  eyes  and  then  say  whether  a  star  or  some  other  distant 
luminous  object  appears  Single  or  double  at  the  moment  when  the  eyes  are 
opened.  Or,  again,  he  makes  the  patient  look  at  this  luminous  point  and 
then  successively  covers  and  uncovers  one  of  the  eyes  to  learn  if,  in  spite 
of  the  suppression  of  binocular  vision,  the  excluded  eye  remains  in  paral¬ 
lelism  with  the  other,  or  if  it  modifies  its  direction  by  converging,  by  di¬ 
verging,  by  upward  or  by  downward  deflection. 

Although  the  author  has  found  in  certain  cases  a  homonymous  diplopia 
by  means  of  this  proceeding,  the  notion  of  the  great  distance  of  the  object 
fixed  certainly  suffices  in  other  cases  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  converging 
under  these  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  also  many 
persons  who  do  not  diverge,  because  no  object  which  is  fixed  under  ordinary 
conditions  requires  this  direction  of  the  visual  lines. 

A  method  which  Donders  used  to  determine  the  condition  of  rest  of 
the  eyes  appears  to  us  preferable  to  that  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 
The  Dutch  physiologist  brought  the  person  to  be  examingdTn^o  an  abso¬ 
lutely  dark  room.  One  of  the  eyes  was  covered  with  a  ^^glass  and  the 
patient’s  face  directed  towards  one  of  the  walls  of  t]\r\a^artment.  At  the 
end  of  a  certain  period  of  repose,  an  electric  SD30>  appeared  before  the 
patient.  Single  vision  or  the  nature  of  the  dM^pia  in  which  this  light 
appeared  indicated  the  direction  which  thefey^iiad  taken  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  object  of  fixation.  This  ex^nment  has  the  advantage  that 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  luminous  ^^eet  appears  and  disappears  does 
not  permit  the  patient  to  modify  the  direction  of  his  eyes  according  to  the 
distance  which  he  attributes  to  thd^Wect. 

Snellen  uses  in  his  clinic  «A^&l*echt  a  very  ingenious  method  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  degree  of  di^efpihce  or  convergence  of  the  eyes  in  what  is 
at  least  a  relative  state  ^flepose.  This  experiment  also  is  made  in  an 
absolutely  dark  roopi^JThe  patient  has  in  front  of  him  a  great  number  of 
apertures  made  in  arfe^rd  and  arranged  as  a  horizontal  line,  covered  with  a 
red  glass,  and  jl^njmated  from  behind  ;  below  one  of  these  holes  is  another 
covered  witftwgreen  glass. 

The  person  under  examination  wears  spectacles  of  which  one  glass  is 
red,  en tary  to  the  green  of  the  aperture  of  the  board,  and  the  other 

— — - 


4X 


er 


Vol.  IV.— 10 


1  Stilling,  Arch.  f.  Augenlieilk.,  xv.,  1,  S.  73,  1885. 
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green,  complementary  to  the  red  covering  of  the  line  of  apertures  in  the 
board.  Hence  the  person  sees  with  one  eye  only  the  red  points,  while  the 
other  perceives  only  the  green  point.  Then  the  patient  is  asked  to  say 
whereabouts  along  the  line  of  red  points  he  sees  the  green  one.  The 
distance  between  the  place  where  the  green  point  actually  is  and  the  place 
where  the  patient  supposes  it  to  be  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of 
deviation.  The  latter  can  be  read  directly  on  the  scale.1 

A  good  method  of  determining  the  position  of  equilibrium  or  the  latent 
deviation  of  the  eyes  is  that  of  Maddox,  which,  under  the  name  of  rod- 
test ,2  is  pretty  generally  known  and  appreciated. 

That  author  places  before  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  person  to  be  examined 
a  glass  rod  which  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  millimetres  in  diameter. 
Any  luminous  point  looked  at  through  this  cylinder  is  changed  into  a  long 
line  of  diffusion.  The  direction  of  this  line  is  necessarily  perpendicular  to 
that  of  the  rod.  When  looking  thus  towards  a  distant  candle-flame,  we 
receive  from  this  object  two  entirely  dissimilar  images,  on  one  side  the 
normal  one,  and  on  the  other  the  luminous  line.  The  difference  between 
this  line  and  the  image  received  by  the  free  eye  is  still  greater  when  one 
of  them  is  reddened  either  by  using  a  red  rod  or  by  covering  one  of  the 
eyes  with  a  glass  of  this  color.  It  is  evident  that  the  rod  must  be  opposite 
the  pupil.  To  facilitate  this  position,  Maddox  now  uses  a  series  of  parallel 
rods,  so  that  the  person  under  examination  is  always  sure  to  look  through 
at  least  one  of  them.  Such  a  series  of  rods  is  mounted  on  a  disk  of  metal 
of  a  size  to  fit  into  any  ordinary  trial  frame. 

If  it  be  a  question  of  determining  horizontal  de^gti 
given  an  exactly  horizontal  direction,  and  the  ligfeD  appears  to  the  eye 
before  which  the  rods  are  placed,  in  the  formeffSa  vertical  line.  If  the 
eyes  are  normally  directed,  this  line  passe^&^ctly  through  the  candle- 
flame.  Convergence  will  provoke  homommQ)s  diplopia,  divergence  crossed 
diplopia.  For  vertical  deviations  the  r^js/ire  held  vertically,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  horizontal  line  of  light. 

The  degree  of  this  deviation  ma>Jbe  measured  in  different  ways.  Thus 
one  may  find  a  prism  which^4©fluces  fusion  of  the  two  images.  If  one 
uses  for  this  purpose  a  da^rcsywism  which  has  our  graduation,  one  may 
obtain  the  degree  of  expressed  at  once  in  ordinary  angles  and  in 

metre-angles.  ^  O 


V.I11  a  vi. 

nations,  the  rods  are 


that 

logi. 


1  M.  J.  Rebfli^J^s  used  Snellen’s  method  in  investigations  concerning  the  direction 
at  the  eyes^fcjunder  the  influence  of  what  he  calls  V habitude  physiologique  (physio- 
gieal  ha^JtJS 


HeW^^ihat  this  direction  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  parallelism  or  divergence  (sixty- 
one  pec*  ceSt.).  Convergence  (thirty-nine  per  cent.)  is  met  with  when  an  effort  of  accom- 
modjAn  is  necessary  in  order  to  procure  for  the  fixing  eye  distinct  retinal  images. 

.  Xjf  fs  evident  that  the  results  of  these  investigations  constitute  further  confirmation  of 
OUonders’s  law  concerning  the  relation  between  convergence  and  accommodation. 

2  E.  Maddox,  A  New  Test  for  Heterophoria,  Ophthalmic  Review,  May,  1890. 
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This  deviation  may  also  be  measured  by  means  of  the  mural  division 
which  I  described  many  years  ago,  and  have  mentioned  above.1 

The  different  methods  which  Dr.  George  T.  Stevens  uses  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  what  he  calls  heterophoria  are  to  be  found  in  the  article  on 
the  Estimation  of  the  Balance  of  the  Extra-Ocular  Muscles,  vol.  ii.  of  the 
present  work. 

Professor  Straub,2  of  Amsterdam,  recommends  the  following  method 
for  the  determination  of  the  position  of  repose  of  the  eyes  during  vision  at 
different  distances : 

A  ribbon,  a  metre  and  a  half  long,  has  at  one  of  its  ends  an  oblong 
mirror,  and  at  the  other  end  a  wooden  plate,  large  enough  to  cover  one  eye. 
The  person  under  examination  is  seated  with  his  back  towards  the  window ; 
the  observer,  sitting  in  front  of  him,  holds  the  mirror  horizontally  in  front 
of  his  own  forehead  and  tells  the  patient  to  fix  the  image  of  some  object 
reflected  in  the  mirror.  By  rapidly  and  alternately  covering  the  eyes  of 
the  patient,  he  ascertains  if  they  have  a  tendency  to  be  dissociated,  and  in 
what  direction. 

Priestley  Smith3  very  ingeniously  remarks  that  the  corneal  reflex  from 
an  ophthalmoscope  may  serve  to  teach  us  the  direction  which  the  eyes  have 
when  deprived  of  binocular  vision.  Indeed,  the  ophthalmoscope  mirror 
presents  a  luminous  object  of  fixation  to  only  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  person 
examined.  Hence  the  other  can,  without  prejudice,  take  the  direction 
which  is  easiest  for  it, — a  direction  which  its  corneal  reflex  then  reveals  to 
the  observer.  \ 

Instead  of  diminishing  the  tendency  to  fusion  of  the  bridges  belonging 
to  the  two  eyes  by  making  them  dissimilar,  as  Maddaxf^tevens,  Snellen, 
and  others  do,  this  fusion  may  be  rendered  impossible  kjrthe  aid  of  a  very 
simple  method  devised  by  von  Graefe.  This  con&i(^iin  placing  before  one 
of  the  eyes  a  vertical  prism.  The  person  exgmtfrraf  then  sees,  for  instance, 
a  candle-flame  with  a  vertical  diplopia  whichuie\ahnot  overcome ;  he  is  thus 
brought  to  abandon  his  eyes  to  their  direction  of  relative  repose.  If  this 
direction  be  parallelism,  the  two  image^pli  appear  to  be  in  the  same  ver¬ 
tical  line.  In  addition  to  the  diffei^0p  in  height  between  the  two  images, 
convergence  will  show  itself  by  hopjjjgymous  diplopia,  divergence  by  crossed 
diplopia.  The  degree  of  th^e  deviations  may  be  measured  by  means  of 
our  tangential  division,  oal0tl  he  prism  which  brings  the  two  images  into 
the  same  vertical  line.4  \ 

d’Ocul.,  1875. 

.  for  the  determination  of  convergence  power  and  the  position 


1  Landolt,  Strabon 

2  Straub,  An  inglmjent  1 

of  rest  of  the  e^^jophthalmie  Review,  April,  1802. 

3  Smith,  corneal  reflex  as  a  test  of  fixation  and  deviation,  Ophthalmic  Review, 

February,  1£9^V 

1  Se^llb  J.  F.  Herbert,  A  scale  for  the  speedy  and  accurate  determination  of  the 
anomalrl^f  fhe  ocular  muscles,  Ophthalmic  Record,  p.  324,  1894.  The  author  uses  a  scale 
whip^s  not  divided  into  angles,  but  into  prism-dioptries ,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
(j^^rrentice. 
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Used  in  this  way,— that  is  to  say,  with  the  fixation-object  at  a  great 
distance, — this  method  of  our  eminent  master  may  help  to  elucidate  the 
complex  problem  of  the  motility  of  the  eyes.  We  dare  not  say  as  much 
concerning  its  application  for  short  distance,  for  which  von  Graefe  used  it, 
in  determining  what  he  called  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  muscles. 

This  method,  which  the  great  Berlin  ophthalmologist  called  “Gleichge- 
tmhtsvermeh”  is,  however,  still  so  much  in  use  that  we  cannot  pass  it  in 
silence.  It  is  employed  at  the  distance  of  near-work, — i.e.,  at  about  thirty 
centimetres. 

In  front  of  one  of  the  eyes  is  placed  a  vertical  prism  of  about  six 
degrees,  which  produces  a  vertical  diplopia  of  the  object  of  fixation.  This 
object  consists  of  a  black  point  through  which  passes  a  vertical  line.  If 
the  two  vertical  lines  do  not  join,  but  are  separated  from  each  other,  the 
horizontal  prism  which  superposes  one  on  the  other  is  sought. 

In  the  case  of  crossed  diplopia,  the  prism  thus  found  ought,  according  to 
von  Graefe,  to  give  the  amount  of  insufficiency  of  convergence. 

Yon  Graefe  attached,  moreover,  great  importance  to  the  measurement 
of  what  he  called  the  abducting  power,  or  simply  abduction,  at  working 
distance,  as  well  as  at  a  distance  of  several  metres. 

Abduction  at  a  great  distance  is  nothing  else  than  potential  divergence 
of  the  lines  of  sight,  or  what  we  call  the  negative  portion  of  the  amplitude 


of  convergence. 

To  the  same  extent  that  investigation  of  absolute  divergence  is  rational 
and  useful,  so  is  the  opposite  attempt  (by  means  of  ^Jducting  prisms) 
devoid  of  sense,  utility,  and  accuracy. 

The  criticism  of  this  proceeding  is  to  be  fouqKhi  our  work  on  the 
movements  of  the  eyes  and  their  anomalies.2  s*ia^  not  renew  *ts  dis- 

cussion  now ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  von  Graelfc(A$vestigation  could  not  give 
useful  results.  By  obliging  the  person  ex^Med  to  change  his  convergence 
(or  divergence)  without  changing  Ids  Accommodation, — since  the  distance 
of  the  object  remained  the  same,-^  placed  him  in  conditions  of  vision 
which  were  entirely  abnormal.  W 

However  interesting  thes^X^vestigations  concerning  the  position  of 
equilibrium  and  latent  deviap Q>of  the  eyes  may  be,  they  in  no  wise  suffice 

R^ptitude  of  the  eyes  for  work  or  of  the  nature 

vv kj  1.1  ava  vjnit^wrong,  for  instance,  to  conclude,  from  the  existence 
of  what  has  b^fijcalled  “  latent  divergence,”  that  insufficiency  of  conver¬ 
gence  was*  pr^sarft.  Eyes  in  the  condition  of  absolute  repose  may  diverge, 
the  equ^Wlnbm  test  may  indicate  a  distinct  crossed  diplopia,  while  never- 
thelesIsSi^power  of  convergence  may  be  perfect.  Study  of  the  position  of 
eq^bnum  teaches  us,  at  the  utmost,  the  tendency  of  the  eyes  to  diverge 


to  inform  us  either  of 
of  the  asthenopia.  /■* 
It  would  be  q 


i  Von  Graefe,  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,  viii.  2,  1862. 

3  De  Wecker  et  Landolt,  Traite  complet  d’Opht.,  iii.  pp.  912—915. 
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Fig.  51. 


or  converge,  the  direction  which  they  would  probably  take  if  binocular 
vision  were  lost.  It  is,  like  the 
measurement  of  abduction,  a  guide 
in  our  therapeutic  undertakings. 

A  more  instructive  test  is  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  eyes  during  fixation,  and 
especially  during  near-work.  We 
have  devised  for  this  purpose  a  most 
simple  instrument.1  It  consists  of  a 
glass  plate,  framed,  and  mounted  on 
a  handle.  (Fig.  51.) 

On  this  glass  we  fix  bits  of  print 
or  figures  of  all  sorts.  We  hold  it 
at  the  desired  distance  between  our 
eyes  and  the  patient’s,  and,  while  he 
fixes,  reads,  or  follows  the  test-objects, 
we  observe  his  eyes  through  the  glass. 

This  instrument  may  be  called  a 
“  kinophthalmoscope,”  from  xbrjecs 
(motion).  It  has  served  us  in  our 
investigations  concerning  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  the  movements  of  the  eyes 
(Arch.  ( VOpht ,  1891,  p.  385)  by 
showing  that,  even  in  a  normal  condition,  the  eyes  move  bv  jumps  and 
not  continuously. 


Landolt’s  kinophthalmoscope. 


TREATMENT  OF  INSUFFICIENCY  OF  CONVERGENCE 

STRABISMUS. 


uY  : 

A s 


rOF  DIVERGENT 


Insufficiency  of  convergence  and  divergent  sfei^bismus  are  so  intimately 
related  to  each  other,  and  the  lines  of  procec/Tim^n  the  two  conditions  are 
so  similar,  that  we  may  consistently  combfmrin  the  same  article  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  both  affections. 

It  is  self-evident  that  this  treatment  will  be,  first  of  all,  etiological .  It 
is  true  that  when  the  divergence  i^jJue  to  a  cerebral  lesion  our  therapeutic 
resources  are  often  very  limit^tL(2>  ^ 

In  tabes  the  paralysis  frfvbonvergence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  is  sometimes  se®Ttraisappcar  spontaneously. 

Hysteria  and  neurmtfienia  are  more  accessible  to  medical  intervention. 
This  is  not  the  place^Tliscuss  in  detail  the  multiple  means  which  may  be 
employed  in  tl}cM?s^mnplex  affections.  The  essentials  will  always  be  physi¬ 
cal,  intellect moral  hygiene,  a  rational  and  comforting  regimen,  out- 
of-door  e^rcisk,  good  nourishment,  and  the  like.  Hydrotherapy,  judi- 
ciouslviaSMied,  almost  always  does  patients  of  this  kind  much  good.  It  is 


er 


1  Landolt,  Soc.  frai^aise  d’Opht.,  1892,  p.  253. 
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often  advisable  to  remove  them  from  their  ordinary  environment,  to  make 
them  travel,  or,  at  least,  change  their  residence.  Other  surroundings  give 
rise  to  other  ideas ;  from  calm  mountain  heights,  the  annoyances,  cares,  and 
ambitions  of  a  busy  life  appear  small  or  disappear  altogether,  like  the 
human  habitations  one  has  left  behind,  and  which  are  scarcely  perceptible 
below  one’s  feet.  Considered  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  a  question 
may  change  its  aspect,  and  often  shows  us  its  better  side. 

These  considerations  are  of  special  importance  in  the  case  of  asthenopes 
whose  malady  is  due  to  overwork.  It  is  for  them  especially,  that  repose  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  change  of  habitat,  hydrotherapy,  etc., 
have  the  best  influence. 

Evidently  these  good  influences  can  do  no  harm  to  those  whose  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  convergence  is  due  to  a  lack  of  use  of  their  adductor  muscles, 
though  they  will  not  effect  a  cure.  It  is  the  exercise  of  the  impotent  func¬ 
tion  more  than  anything  else  which  will  render  them  service. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  appropriate  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  among  equally  competent  authors.  Some  of  them,  as 
Noyes,  for  instance,  recommend  these  exercises  in  insufficiency  of  conver¬ 
gence  and  incipient  divergent  strabismus.1  Others,  like  von  Graefe,  advise 
the  opposite,  saying  that  the  efforts  required  of  the  adductor  muscles  would 
only  fatigue  them  and  weaken  them  still  more. 

To  us  it  seems  that  in  different  conditions  each  opinion  may  be  correct. 
Thus,  von  Graefe  is  certainly  right  for  many  cases  of  our  first  and  second 
forms  of  insufficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  proper  excises  may  be  in¬ 
dicated  in  cases  of  the  third  form,  where  the  infirn^tfVis*  ascribable  to  a 
lack  of  exercise,  and,  moreover,  in  cases  where,  surgical  interven¬ 

tion,  the  adductor  muscles  are  prepared  to  resun^MyW  function. 

When  there  is  only  insufficiency,  these  era^c^es  may  be  performed  with 
a  clear,  small  object,  a  black  spot  on  ay^^background,  or,  better  still, 
with  the  luminous  aperture  of  our  dynamometer.  This  object  of  fixation 
is  gradually  brought  nearer  the  patie^s  eyes  along  the  median  line,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  pat^j)t  approaches  the  object,  taking  care  to 
overcome  as  long  as  possible  tl0^endency  to  double  vision,  which  becomes 
increasingly  manifest  as  tW^^-object  approaches  the  punctum  proximum 
of  convergence.  It  issfofeSsely  for  the  sake  of  rendering  this  diplopia 
clearer,  and,  on  th^tl^eVhand,  to  aid  fusion,  that  it  is  best  to  choose  as  a 
fixation-object,  notV^Jinger  or  a  pencil,  but  a  very  fine  luminous  point  or 
luminous  line* 

In  the  commencing  divergent  strabismus ,  exercise  of  this  sort  may 

still  be  of^eN?ice,  but  only  on  one  condition, — that  is,  that  binocular  vision 
existOOIJfcnce  high  degrees  of  strabismus  and  cases  in  which  one  of  the 
eyestis  markedly  amblyopic  or  amaurotic  are  from  the  outset  excluded. 

binocular  vision  is  lacking,  but  the  sight  of  both  eyes  is  fairly  good, 


Compare,  likewise,  R.  Cross,  Asthenopia,  Bristol  Med.-Chir.  Journal,  p.  181,  1893. 
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the  treatment  should  begin  by  stereoscopic  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
establishing  fusion  of  the  retinal  images.  The  stereoscopic  objects,  at  first 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  are  gradually  brought  nearer,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  eyes  towards  parallelism  and  thence  to  increasing  con¬ 
vergence.  We  follow  here  the  converse  principle  from  that  which  guided  us 
in  the  treatment  of  convergent  strabismus.  In  that  case,  we  took  care  to 
exclude,  by  means  of  the  strongest  convex  glasses,  any  effort  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  at  the  same  time  the  impulse  to  conver¬ 
gence.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  give  the  patient  the  weakest  convex 
glasses  with  which  he  can  still  distinguish  clearly  the  stereoscopic  objects, 
and  we  diminish  their  strength  in  proportion  as,  by  the  diminution  of  the 
distance  between  the  objects,  the  convergence  increases. 

There  may  even  present  itself  a  case  of  so  high  a  degree  of  myopia  that 
the  patient  does  not  need  glasses,  or  even  needs  concave  glasses,  in  order  to 
see  distinctly  to  the  bottom  of  our  stereoscope.  In  such  a  case,  an  increase 
in  the  power  of  the  concave  glasses  will  stimulate  his  convergence. 


I  beg  permission  to  cite  here  an  observation  well  adapted  to  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  such  exercises.  I  noticed  one  day  in  the  waiting-room  of  my  clinic  a  woman  whose 
divergent  strabismus  was  striking  at  the  first  glance.  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  with 
reference  to  this  infirmity,  that  she  had  come,  but  she  declared  that  her  visit  was  only  to 
bring  her  child,  suffering  from  an  ophthalmia ;  that,  as  for  herself,  she  had  squinted  too 
long  to  think  of  seeking  treatment  for  it,  and  that  she  did  not  desire  it.  However,  I  got 
permission  to  examine  her. 

I  found,  in  the  left  eye,  myopia  0.25  D.,  V  =  1,  and  in  the  right  eye,  myopia  0.5  D  , 
V  =r0.9.  The  latter  eye  diverged  through  an  angle  of  thirty-nine  degrees ;  the  fields  of 
fixation  of  the  two  eyes  did  not  exceed  thirty-five  degrees  to  the  nasal  the  temporal 

side  was  also  of  less  extent  than  in  the  normal  condition. 

On  making  the  patient  look  at  a  distant  candle-flame,  she  di^J^t  see  double,  either 
with  or  without  a  colored  glass,  but  crossed  diplopia  appeared^v^eh  a  vertical  prism  was 
placed  before  one  of  her  eyes.  Hence  there  was  suppression^Kthe  impression  received  by 
one  of  the  retinae  in  the  horizontal  meridian,  the  parts  abo^Jla  below  having  maintained 
their  relations  with  the  retina  of  the  other  eye. 

The  patient  being  emphatically  requested  to  f^£^iear  object,  she  made  a  few  efforts 
of  convergence,  but  the  eyes  were  far  from  acmmrng  the  proper  direction,  and  the  right 
eye  again  resumed  at  the  end  of  an  instant  its  faj^ergence.  Nevertheless,  we  encouraged 
the  patient  to  undertake  stereoscopic  exercise^ 

She  acted  on  this  advice,  but  with<|E?0&meh  enthusiasm.  It  was  rather  with  a  view 
to  please  us,  that  she  looked  into  the  at^^^pope,  while  present  for  the  sake  of  her  child’s 
treatment.  In  spite  of  that,  w^^K^eeded  in  re-establishing  binocular  vision  and  in 
achieving  a  complete  disappe^ra^?Oof  the  strabismus  at  the  end  of  two  months.  The 
normal  condition  persisted  ifcr  several  months, — that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  patient  con¬ 
tinued  occasionally  the  stereoscopic  training.  She  negligently  abandoned  it,  not  caring, 
as  she  had  declared  at  fiufr^tset,  to  be  cured.  But,  for  our  part,  there  exists  no  doubt  that 
this  person  would  ha/(\afchieved  a  perfect  cure  of  her  strabismus  if  she  had  continued 
the  stereoscopic ♦tJi^jTg  regularly,  and  had  substituted  for  it  later  direct  exercise  of  the 
convergence. 

However  this  may  be,  the  result  proves  that,  even  in  the  case  of  a  divergent  strabis¬ 
mus  of  IqjA  standing  and  of  high  degree,  orthoptic  training  may  have  a  very  favorable 
influeA^N  TJiere  is  all  the  more  reason  why  such  training  should  exert  a  beneficial  influ- 
enc^jyhefi  strabismus  is  beginning,  and  especially  in  insufficiency  when  due  to  a  lack  of 
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Fig.  62. 
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Such  training  may  also  be  undertaken  in  certain  cases  of  muscular 
insufficiency.  But  in  most  instances  it  is  better  to  cause  the  orthoptic  ex¬ 
ercises  in  such  circumstances  to  be  preceded  by  a  more  radical  and  powerful 
remedy,  that  is  to  say,  by  operation,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later. 

All  these  treatments,  general  and  orthoptic,  even  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  demand  much  time.  Hence  it  has  been  sought  to  solace 
the  victim  of  asthenopia  or  insufficiency  of  convergence  by  means  of  pal¬ 
liatives  until  his  infirmity  shall  have  disappeared.  In  short,  it  has  been 
sought  to  diminish  the  convergence  required  for  his  work. 

Evidently,  the  simplest  means  of  achieving  this  is  to  inet'ease  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  eyes  and  the  fixation-object.  This  is  so  easily  done,  indeed, 
that  most  asthenopes  are  found  to  have  naturally  adopted  it  even  before 
they  consult  us.  It  is  only  myopes,  whose  punctum  remotum  is  situated 
very  near  their  eyes,  that  we  can  sometimes  relieve  with  concave  glasses, 
which,  by  increasing  the  extent  of  their  vision,  permit  them  to  read  and 
write  with  less  convergence. 

Thus,  the  myope  of  4  D.  is  obliged  to  make  an  effort  of  convergence 

of  4 ma  in  order  to  work  at  the  distance  of 
his  punctum  remotum.  And,  as  the  experi¬ 
ments  above  mentioned  have  taught  us,  he 
needs  twice  as  much  as  this, — that  is  to 
say,  8ma,  in  reserve,  or  a  total  of  12 ma  of 
convergence  power.  By  giving  him  con¬ 
cave  glasses  of  1  D.,  we\carry  his  distinct 

vision  to  Th|^gfore  we  have  di¬ 

minished  by  oi^Nptetre-angle  the  conver¬ 
gence  necesja^ior  fixation,  and  by  3 ma 
the  total  M0yfred  for  continued  labor. 

Bui  jMfctice  proves  that  the  applica- 
bili^HConcave  glasses  for  this  purpose  is 
delimited.  If  the  degree  of  the  myopia 
high,  the  glasses  necessary  to  lessen  effec- 
^  ,tively  the  convergence  are  so  strong  that 
the  reduction  which  they  produce  in  the 
size  of  the  retinal  images  becomes  a  new 
cause  of  fatigue  to  the  patient. 

Hence  attempts  have  been  made  to  di¬ 
minish  the  ^^ergence  by  other  optical  appliances, — that  is  to  say,  by 
prismatiqjfiSsses. 

iCj^vl^lace  in  front  of  one  eye  or  in  front  of  each  of  them  a  prism 
whoceapex  is  directed  towards  the  temple,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  52,  rays 
^5^ing  from  the  distant  object  0,  instead  of  continuing  their  course  in  a 
Vsffaight  line  towards  o,  will  deviate  at  P,  towards  the  base  of  the  prism, 
^4  the  direction  Pf.  The  eyes,  instead  of  being  directed  in  a  parallel  direc- 
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tion  towards  0,  during  distant  vision,  will  be  directed  towards  D,  that  is 
to  say,  they  will  diverge  through  an  angle  equal  to  twice  the  angle  DPO . 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  name  abducting  is  given  to  the  prisms  placed 
with  the  apex  towards  the  temple. 

If  the  object  be  brought  nearer,  the  convergence  required  for  its  fixation 
will  always  be  less  by  this  angle  than  it  would  if  the  individual  were  not 
using  these  glasses.1 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  patient  also  require  concave  or  convex  spherical 
or  cylindrical  lenses,  the  two  surfaces  of  the  prism  may  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  it  becomes  possible  to  combine  the  two  optical  appliances 
before  mentioned  for  the  diminution  of  convergence, — concave  lenses  to  in¬ 
crease  the  distance  of  the  punctum  remotum ,  and  prisms  to  modify  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  visual  lines. 

For  the  same  purpose,  spherical  lenses  may  be  decentred  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  may  be  placed  before  the  eyes  in  such  a  way  as  to  use  an  eccentric 
part,  which  has  the  same  effect  as  the  prism  combined  with  a  spherical 
glass. 

Fig.  53. 

o  o 


,  in  Fig.  53,  inst  eMM  cutting  the  concave  spectacle  glass  with  its 
)incident  with  JjjfS^tical  centre  of  the  lens, — that  is  to  say,  along 


Thus, 

centre  coincident 

AAA  A, — it  may  be  ^uj^  from  an  eccentric  portion,  along  BBBB.  The 
luminous  rays  ccan|j)^  from  0  are  then  deviated  at  P  towards  the  base  of 
the  prisms  thus/C^feained, — that  is  to  say,  towards  /.  In  this  way,  the  eyes 
that  use  tl*es^g!asses  are  obliged  to  diverge  (/P)  when  looking  at  a  great 
distance  or  to  converge  less  when  looking  at  near  objects. 

To  t>btkin  the  same  effect  with  convex  glasses,  the  patient  must  be  made, 
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insult  in  this  connection  the  treatise  of  Maddox,  The  Clinical  Use  of  Prisms, 
ol  and  London,  1893,  and  Prentice,  vol.  ii.  of  the  present  work. 
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on  the  contrary,  to  look  through  the  outer  part ;  the  glass  should  be  cut,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  54,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  glass  when  mounted  in  a  frame 
will  be  farther  out  than  is  its  optical  centre  (BBBB  instead  of  AAAA). 
Here,  again,  the  convergence  is  diminished  for  each  eye  to  the  extent  of  the 
angle  oPf. 


Great  hopes  were  entertained  as  to  the  efficacy  of  prisms  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  motor  asthenopia.  These  have  not  been  entirely  realized,  for 
reasons  which  our  calculations  explain.  WVj 

Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  a  metre-angle  corresponrapo  a  prism  of  1° 
40'  (No.  3J,  according  to  the  old  numeration)  place(^Q$Sre  each  eye.  This 
is  about  the  limit  of  the  prism  that  can  be  useepp  practice.  Otherwise 
the  glasses  are  not  only  too  heavy,  but  the  ol&uaiatic  aberration  and  the 
deformity  of  objects  which  they  produce  b/c&ra^too  troublesome. 

The  aid  that  can  be  given  to  a  p^derMby  means  of  prismatic  glasses 
is  therefore  scarcely  a  metre-angle  a^0  a  half.  The  effect  of  decentring 
lenses  is  often  still  less.  Now,  th@4nsufficiency  which  gives  rise  to  asthe¬ 
nopia  is  generally  due  to  a  defertN^the  convergence  power  much  greater 
than  one  or  two  metre-angksj0j  ** 

We  do  not  deny  the^wjKty  of  prismatic  glasses,  or  of  decentring  in 
low  grades  of  insuffici^urg^Dut  in  high  degrees  they  have  no  value.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  even  elSential  to  guard  one’s  self  from  judging  by  appear- 
unces,  as  thesec^yiSlen  get  well  of  themselves. 

I  may^umS^here  an  observation  well  lit  to  instruct  us  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
prisms  in  mrebopia.  On  examining  one  day  the  spectacles  of  a  patient  who  had  come 
to  consul^  m^for  something  different  from  asthenopia,  I  found  that  she  had  been  wearing 
bins  with  their  ajjices  towards  the  nose.  These  spectacles,  she  told  me,  had  been 
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Landolt,  Insufficiency  of  the  Power  of  Convergence,  Ophth.  Rev.,  p.  190,  1886. 
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prescribed  for  her  many  years  before  by  Dr.  L.,  and  they  were  absolutely  indispensable 
for  work. 

At  my  request  the  patient  found  the  formula  for  her  glasses,  in  which  prisms  were 
prescribed,  but  their  apices  were  to  have  been  in  the  opposite  direction, — that  is  to  say, 
towards  the  temples.  The  master,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  competent  of  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists,  who  had  prescribed  the  glasses  had  therefore  hoped  in  this  way  to  correct  an  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  internal  recti ,  as  it  was  called  in  those  days.  But  the  optician  had  made 
a  mistake,  had  mounted  them  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  patient  had  worn  them 
and  found  them  so  satisfactory  that  she  affirmed  her  inability  to  work  in  comfort  without 
them.  What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  tale?  Is  it  that,  the  doctor  having 
mistaken  an  insufficiency  of  divergence  for  an  insufficiency  of  convergence,  the  patient's 
guardian  angel  had  so  controlled  the  hands  of  the  optician  that  the  latter,  by  making  a 
counterbalancing  mistake,  had  set  things  in  order?  For  my  part,  I  see  no  other  conclu¬ 
sion  than  the  slight  effect  of  weak  prisms  and  the  great  power  of  imagination. 

If  rest  and  general  treatment  are  shown  to  be  ineffective  in  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  convergence,  and  if  it  be  of  too  high  a  grade  to  be  susceptible  of 
correction  by  optical  means,  one  is  justified  in  having  recourse  to  surgical 
intervention  in  order  to  re-establish  the  lost  power. 

From  the  days  of  von  Graefe’s  to  our  own,  tenotomy  has  been  the  usual 
operative  procedure  for  remedying  asthenopia.  In  insufficiency  of  con¬ 
vergence,  the  external  recti  are  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
work  of  the  adductor  muscles  by  weakening  their  antagonists. 

The  harm  that  has  been  done  by  these  tenotomies  is  considerable.  Not 
only  has  asthenopia  very  rarely  been  cured  in  this  way,  but  a  most  trouble¬ 
some  convergent  strabismus,  with  homonymous  diplopia,  has  often  been 
added  to  the  former  trouble. 

In  the  surgical  treatment  of  insufficiency  of  convergje^^fwo  operations 
should  be  taken  into  consideration :  tenotomy  of  thywductors  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  adductors. 

The  former  operation  diminishes  the  powej*>«ndivergence,  the  latter 
increases  the  power  of  convergence.  The  fiA^f*  these  two  operations  is 
the  simpler.  But  to  know  whether  it  is^TpSlrfable,  we  must  first  ascertain 
if  the  patient  possesses  divergence  strong  enough  to  allow  a  part  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  the  interest  of  convergence.  such  a  case  as  is  represented  by 

the  letters  F  and  G  of  our  diagrawp  ^Fig.  48)  we  diminish  by  a  tenotomy 
the  already  defective  divergenc£^j$re  minimum  of  convergence  is  rendered 
positive;  in  other  words,  a^0^Te^ent  strabismus  is  produced. 

Hence  it  follows  thawWtotomy  is  out  of  the  question  in  cases  wherein 
divergence  is  zero  ortfesytnan  the  normal.  This  is,  as  has  been  said  before, 
very  common.  ^ 

If  the  diveragura  be  normal,  as  in  D  (Fig.  48),  or  exaggerated,  as  in 


That  .dqb^ids  upon  what  can  be  accomplished  by  i 
the  diver^nce  without  the  sacrifice  of  all  this  functi< 
the  cternit  of  convergence,  then  teuotomy  of  one  or  l: 


na^Je  indicated.  But  if  it  is  not  sufficient,  then  thi 
2^nts  useless  :  asthenopia  would  persist  in  spite  of  it. 


qj^nce  without  the  sacrifice  of  all  this  function  suffices  to  supply 
;it  of  convergence,  then  tenotomy  of  one  or  both  of  the  abductors 
indicated.  But  if  it  is  not  sufficient,  then  this  operation  is  at  all 


ts  upon  what  can  be  accomplished  by  it.  If  diminution  of 


vs  be  done  ? 
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Experience  only  can  solve  the  problem  of  the  efficacy  of  tenotomy.  It 


has  in  our  hands  given  the  following  results  :  When  the  conditions  of  the 


motility  of  the  eyes  are  otherwise  good,  the  excursions  about  normal,  the 
amplitude  of  convergence  only  slightly  limited,  being,  as  it  were,  displaced 
towards  the  negative,  as  in  B  and  C  (Fig.  48),  then  tenotomy  gives  good 
results ;  that  is  to  say,  a  partial  limitation  of  divergence  may  increase  con¬ 
vergence  to  the  required  amount. 

Let  there  be,  however,  no  mistake:  The  tenotomy  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  and  which  I  consider  as  admissible  in  certain  cases  of  insufficiency 
of  convergence,  although  involving  the  entire  extent  of  the  muscle’s  inser¬ 
tion,  ought  to  be  a  simple  tenotomy ,  limited  to  the  strict  detachment  of  the 
tendon  from  the  globe,  but  not  a  setting  bach  of  the  muscle,  as  is  obtained 
by  disengaging  the  muscle  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  In  the  latter  way 
one  markedly  diminishes  the  excursion  of  the  eye  towards  the  side  of  the 
operated  muscle. 

This  fact  is  capable  of  the  following  explanation.  Tenotomy  thus  prac¬ 
tised  does  not  act  so  much  by  the  displacement  of  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle  as  by  the  weakening  of  its  action.  Indeed,  the  new  attachment  of 
the  muscle  to  the  ocular  globe  is  usually  not  so  firm  as  its  original  insertion. 
It  takes  place  by  the  intermediation  of  a  more  or  less  lax  cicatricial  tissue, 
which  holds  the  muscle  in  place  relatively  to  its  surroundings,  but  sensibly 
changes  its  influence  upon  the  eyeball. 

Lot  us  cite 


influence. 


ie  before  the  operation.  It  is  to  he  analyze^H^ 
rZ7- s}a-10ma-  KCr 


ie  before  the  operation.  It  is  to  he  analyze^H^ 

rZ7- s}a-10ma-  KCr 


Fig.  55. 


kO 


lidNof  the  fields  of  excursion — shows  an  insufficient  development  or  great 
^ikness  of  the  motor  system  of  the  eyes.  In  this  case  the  sacrifice  of  a 
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great  part — even  of  the  whole — of  the  divergence  increases  the  positive 
convergence  only  very  slightly.  The  amplitude  of  convergence  remains 
reduced,  and  to  the  insufficiency  of  convergence  which  persists,  is  added  an 
insufficiency  of  divergence,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  convergent  stra¬ 
bismus  with  most  troublesome  homonymous  diplopia.  The  patient  sees 
double  during  either  near  or  distant  vision ;  the  operation  which  was  to 
have  cured  him  has  greatly  aggravated  his  condition. 

It  is  to  escape  this  danger  that  we  generally  abstain  from  performing 
tenotomy  for  the  cure  of  motor  asthenopia.  Loyal  to  our  principle  of 
increasing  the  power  of  the  iveak  muscles  rather  than  decreasing  that  of  their 
antagonists ,  we  have  for  many  years  had  recourse  in  such  cases  to  the 
advancement  of  the  internal  rectus  of  one  of  the  eyes.  Double  advance¬ 
ment  is  only  exceptionally  necessary.  We  have  found,  indeed,  that  by  mus¬ 
cular  advancement  much  more  is  gained  on  the  positive  side  of  the  amplitude 
of  convergence  than  is  gained  by  tenotomy ,  while  nothing  is  lost  on  the  negative 
side. 

Let  us  cite  in  support  of  this  the  following  observation  : 


Fig.  56. 


A  boy  ten  years  old,  slightly  myopic  and  astigmatic  to  0.75  D., 
but  having  excellent  visual  acuity  in  both  eyes. 

Asthenopia  which  has  lasted  a  long  time,  in  spite  of  glasses, 
general  and  local  care,  which  the  best  physicians  and  specialists  of 
this  country  have  given  him  in  profusion. 

His  amplitude  of  convergence  analyzes  as  follows : 

p  _  3.2o  \  a__  4  25  ma.  It  is  shown  in  left  vertical  line  of  Fig.  56. 

r  =  1  j 

Energetic  advancement  of  one  of  the  internal  recti. 

Three  weeks  later  the  amplitude  of  convergence  was  found 

p  —  more  than  20 ma.  jn  other  words,  the  advancement  ^>Q^red 
r— — 1.5  ma 

for  him  a  converging  power  much  stronger  even  thaA^*®J  normal, 
and  left  his  divergence  intact  (right  vertical  line, 

This  result  has  remained  permanent.  The  yotng\n»i  has  finished 
his  studies  brilliantly,  and  when  I  saw  him  fkiru*Sn  years  later,  his 
amplitude  of  convergence  was  still  as  extens^^> 


-l 

O 


8.  . 


-1.5 

o 


I  so 


We  could  cite  a  number  of^ufte  as  conclusive  obser¬ 
vations  as  this,  proving  Tiority  of  advancement 

over  tenotomy  in  motor  asH^uopia. 

It  is  self-evident  /tTat  in  deciding  to  intervene  surgi¬ 
cally  in  a  case  of  insufficiency  of  convergence  we  do  not 
renounce  the  otMOjurative  means  which  have  already 
been  discusseiAw e  always  consider  them  as  indispensable  auxiliaries  with 
which  to  <^^^ve  a  complete  and  lasting  cure. 


& 


<S^ 


a 


TREATMENT  OF  DIVERGENT  STRABISMUS. 


e  principles  which  we  follow  in  the  treatment  of  divergent  strabismus 
the  same  as  those  that  have  guided  us  in  that  of  insufficiency  of  con- 
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vergence.  We  shall  only  apply  them  with  more  energy.  Thus,  one  will 
not  hesitate  long  about  intervening  surgically.  The  best  operation  here 
also  is  muscular  advancement,  and  it  should  generally  be  performed  on  both 
adductors. 

When  the  strabismus  is  of  high  degree  and  of  long  standing,  especially 
when  it  occurs  in  an  amblyopic  eye,  it  will  be  best  to  practise  at  one  sitting 
the  advancement  of  both  internal  recti,  combined  with  the  resection  of  their 
tendinous  extremities.  If  after  weeks  or  months  the  effect  of  this  operation 
should  still  be  insufficient,  the  moderate  tenotomy  of  one  external  rectus, 
or  even  of  both  external  recti,  may  be  added.  But  this  is  necessary  only 
in  extreme  cases  of  divergent  strabismus. 

After  every  muscular  advancement  we  always  bandage  both  eyes  and 
keep  them  thus  for  at  least  five  days,  in  order  by  their  immobility  to  favor 
the  attachment  of  the  muscle. 

In  convergent  strabismus  this  suppression  of  vision  by  bandaging  is 
very  useful,  for  it  diminishes  the  tendency  to  convergence,  which  might 
thwart  the  effect  of  the  operation.  In  divergent  strabismus  the  efforts  of 
convergence  are,  on  the  contrary,  favorable,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  the 
same  end  as  does  the  operation, — that  is  to  say,  to  the  diminution  of  diver¬ 
gence.  For  this  reason  we  leave  off  the  binocular  bandage  in  this  case 
sooner  than  after  an  operation  for  convergent  strabismus.  After  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  bandage  orthoptic  exercises  are  immediately  instituted.  They 
tend,  at  first,  to  re-establish  binocular  fusion  by  means  of  stereoscopic  ex¬ 
ercises.  Then  the  patient  is  taught  to  bring  a  small  luminpH^object  slowly 
towards  his  eyes,  just  as  in  the  orthoptic  treatment  of  um^fficfency  of  con¬ 
vergence. 

If  the  operation  should  have  accomplished  ta|Qfeuch,  which  happens 
very  rarely  and  only  when  the  advancement  ofktho  internns  has  been  com¬ 
bined  with  tenotomy  of  the  externus,  the  set^sQj?  muscle  must  be  advanced 
by  means  of  one  or  two  sutures.  - 

Unfortunately,  one  often  sees  operates  even  yet  try  to  correct  divergent 
strabismus  by  tenotomies  alone.  Thoj^are,  generally,  obliged  not  only  to 
do  what  I  have  called  exaggeratqCpfctting  back  of  the  muscle, — that  is  to 
say,  to  detach  the  muscle  from  its'  connections  with  surrounding  tissues, — 
but  also  to  repeat  this  onMttRni  several  times.  Many  of  them  have  re¬ 
course  to  what  Graefe/mfQl  a  thread-operation,  which  consists  in  drawing 
the  eye  forcibly  by  rh^As  of  a  suture  towards  the  nose,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  an  insertfejj  of  the  external  rectus  still  farther  back.  We  again 
repeat  what  we(£mblished  twenty  years  ago  and  what  we  have  just  said  in 
discussino-^U^Speration  for  convergent  strabismus,  that  this  procedure  ~ 
unwortHv  ojvmodern  ocular  surgery.  If  one  succeeds  in  thus  giving 
the  eyAs  a  parallel  direction  when  they  are  directed  straight  forward,  one 
jin  insufficiency  of  the  abductors,  a  convergent  strabismus  with 
onymous  diplopia  when  binocular  vision  exists,  in  the  lateral  excursions, 
e  eve  has  been  partially  removed  from  its  muscular  funnel  instead  of 


is 


cr 
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being  put  into  it,  as  is  done  by  advancement,  or  instead  of  being  turned  in 
it,  as  by  advancement  combined  with  tenotomy. 

I  have  published  in  the  Archives  di  Ophtalmologie  (March  and  December,  1895,  and 
July,  1896)  a  series  of  characteristic  observations  concerning  the  various  methods  of  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  different  forms  of  strabismus.  May  I  be  allowed  to  end  this  paragraph  with 
a  case  that  occurred  to  me  while  I  was  correcting  the  proofs  of  this  work  ?  It  concerns  a 
man  twenty-two  years  of  age.  His  left  eye  showed:  H.  0.5;  V  —  1 ;  the  right  eye,  M. 
2.5  with  AS.  m.  1.5 ;  Y  —  0.3. 

From  the  first  years  of  life  he  was  affected  with  a  divergent  strabismus  of  his  right 
eye,  amounting  to  26°. 

The  temporal  excursions  of  both  eyes  were  very  extended  (65°),  the  nasal  ones  notably 
limited  (43°  on  the  left,  40°  on  the  right  eye). 

There  was  neither  simultaneous  vision  nor  diplopia,  nor,  of  course,  macular  fusion. 

I  performed  at  once  the  advancement  of  both  internal  recti  muscles  with  the  resection 
of  their  tendinous  extremities. 

Six  days  after,  the  sutures  were  removed.  The  seventh  day,  visual  exercises  were 
begun  with  a  distant  candle-flame,  the  left  eye  being  provided  with  a  colored  glass,  the 
right  with  its  correcting  lens. 

After  a  short  time  the  patient  manifested  a  crossed  diplopia  of  2°.  With  a  prism  of 
2°  he  saw  the  two  images  at  the  same  place,  hut  without  fusing  them  as  yet.  The  same 
thing  happened  with  the  stereoscope :  the  two  engravings  were  seen  at  first  only  simul¬ 
taneously,  hut  after  some  exercises  the  patient  fused  them  in  such  a  way  that  he  per¬ 
ceived  distinctly  the  perspective, — i.e.,  the  relief. 

In  Hering’s  test  with  the  falling  halls,  all  his  answers  were  correct. 

Continuing  regularly  the  stereoscopic  exercises,  the  patient  recovered  thus  a  perfect 
binocular  vision  and,  with  it,  the  ideal  cure  of  his  strabismus. 

Three  weeks  after  the  operation  the  maximum  of  convergence  (p)  was  more  than 
20 maf  the  minimum  — 1.5 ma,  therefore  the  amplitude  of  convergence  \fcis  21.5 ma. 

This  fact  is  extremely  significant.  It  shows  that  the  advanqgH^5™>f  the  abducting 
muscles  has  given  the  patient  a  converging  power  which  considyh^y  surpasses  the  nor¬ 
mal  one,  and  that  without  damage  to  the  abduction ,  which  is  eqy^feluperior  to  the  normal. 

In  the  same  way,  far  from  losing,  as  after  setting  bad^pmewhat  of  the  associated 
lateral  movements,  he  has  gained  by  the  advancemenl^oj^^e  muscles.  The  nasal  excur¬ 
sions  are  now  equal  to  50°  (instead  of  43°  and  40°)^?^tt6t  the  temporal  ones  pass  still 
beyond  60°,  as  before. 


NON-PARALYTIC  STRABISMUS  S, 


M  AND  DEORSUM  VERGENS. 


Leaving  out  of  consideration  ^  elevation  of  an  eye  which  is  strongly 
deviated  inward,  and  the  low™  which  often  accompanies  high  degrees 
of  divergence,  manifest  strabismus  is  very  rare.  Generally,  stra¬ 

bismus  sursum  or  deoj^irfrlCVergens  is  due  to  the  paresis  or  paralysis  of  a 
depressor  or  levator  ^m»Ie,  or  to  congenital  absence  of  the  muscle  (Law- 
ford).  A  badly  Deformed  strabotomy  may  likewise  give  rise  to  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  level  befrwe&n  the  eyes. 

But  verjti^K9cviations  may  exist  in  a  latent  condition. 

Dr.  (ftmT,  Stevens  has  especially  drawn  attention  to  this  form  of 
motor  troubles  of  the  eyes  and  to  their  consequences.  We  would  refer  our 
rea^ps  to  the  chapter  of  this  work  in  which  that  author  himself  has  given 
tile  results  of  his  investigations.  We  here  limit  ourselves  to  saying  that 
nt  vertical  strabismus  shows  itself  especially  by  asthenopia.  It  is  de- 
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tected  by  the  procedures  which  serve  to  make  known  the  so-called  “  direction 


of  repose”  or  “  equilibrium”  of  the  eyes. 

In  order  to  measure  the  degree,  the  examiner  provokes,  by  means  of 
strong  abducting  prisms,  a  homonymous  diplopia  which  the  patient  is  in¬ 
capable  of  overcoming.  Binocular  vision  being  thus  rendered  impossible, 
the  eyes  promptly  abandon  themselves  to  the  difference  in  height,  the  natu¬ 
ral  correction  of  which  has  caused  so  much  pain.  The  vertical  diplopia 
serves  to  determine  the  degree  of  the  deviation  in  height,  according  to  the 
methods  which  have  been  described  above.  That  is  to  say,  the  prism  which, 
placed  vertically  before  one  of  the  eyes,  brings  the  two  images  to  the  same 
level  measures  the  degree  of  the  strabismus. 

Let  it  be  said,  parenthetically,  that  one  readily  sees  here  how  much  more  rational  it  is 
to  express  the  action  of  the  prism  by  the  angle  of  the  deviation  which  it  produces  than  by 
metre-angles.  The  metre-angle ,  which  measures  the  degree  of  convergence  or  divergence 
between  two  eyes  separated  by  a  base-line,  has  no  raison  d'etre  when  it  is  a  question  of 
elevation  or  lowering,  in  which  case  the  two  eyes  may  be  considered  as  united  by  their 
centres  of  rotation. 

It  is,  of  course,  indispensable  that  the  edges  of  the  abducting  prisms 
should  be  exactly  vertical,  and  the  edge  of  the  measuring  prism,  as  well  as 
the  line  joining  the  centres  of  rotation  of  the  eyes,  exactly  horizontal ;  other¬ 
wise  one  incurs  the  risk  of  provoking  a  vertical  diplopia  in  healthy  sub¬ 
jects,  or  of  correcting  it  in  cases  where  it  exists. 

Vertical  strabismus  never  attains  as  high  a  degree  as  convergent 
or  divergent  strabismus.  Hence  one  often  succeeds  cting  it  by 

means  of  vertical  prisms.  It  is  well  to  divide  the  prafi&tic  effect  between 
the  two  eyes,  turning  the  two  apices  in  opposite  diremons. 

If  the  defect  require  a  stronger  prism  than  three  degrees,  opera¬ 

tion  is  generally  necessary  in  order  to  corm^l^^  If  the  ocular  excursions 
are  good  and  are  equal  in  both  eyes,  the !  of  the  superior  rectus  of  the 

higher  eye  often  suffices  to  remedy  the  aMienopia  created  by  the  strabismus. 

But  it  is  nowhere  more  importantMftan  here  to  take  into  account  the 
counsel  of  prude 


tenotomy.  A  slightly  felt  s< 
muscle,  even  though  perfi§ul 


direction  of  vision,  ma^^gjl 
the  eyes  move  toward^JjJe  s] 
for  this  reason  thafi^if  a  te 


thM 


form  it  on  the  ltfratar  rather  than  on  the  depressor.  This  is  because,  the 
eyes  being ^dQsoiten  used  in  looking  downward ,  insufficiency  of  a  levator 
is  less  trs^B^ome  than  is  that  of  a  depressor. 

If  bheaiflference  in  height  is  very  marked,  and  especially  when  exami- 
nabtaNcuJ  the  excursions  demonstrates  a  gap  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field 
c&^x5tion  of  one  of  the  eyes,  we  perform  the  advancement  of  the  infenor 
fpdus  of  this  eye,  according  to  the  principles  already  explained. 
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Vertical  strabismus  is  generally  mucE  more  rebellious  to  treatment  than 
horizontal,  and  in  the  higher  degrees  one  may  be  obliged  to  operate  on  both 
eyes  in  order  to  remedy  a  strabismus  sursum  or  deorsum  vergens. 

Our  method  of  procedure  for  correcting  a  difference  in  height  between 
the  eyes  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

The  eyes  being  generally  employed  in  looking  downward,  it  is  better  to 
lower  the  more  elevated  eye  than  to  elevate  the  lower  one.  This  lowering 
may  be  obtained  in  small  degrees  by  tenotomy  of  the  superior,  but  it  is 
usually  preferable  to  advance  the  inferior  rectus.  In  the  highest  degrees 
the  combination  of  advancement  with  tenotomy  may  become  necessary. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  operate  only  on  the  recti  muscles.  In  fact, 
though  I  was  the  first  to  perform  the  section  of  an  oblique  muscle , — that  of 
the  inferior  at  its  origin,1 — I  am  far  from  advising  this  operation  with  a 
view  to  remedy,  for  instance,  paresis  of  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  other  eye, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  oblique  is  the  antagonist  of  that  rectus. 
We  perform  the  section  of  the  inferior  oblique  only  in  the  very  rare  case 
in  which  we  desire  to  bring  to  the  middle  of  the  palpebral  opening  the 
upper  part  of  the  cornea,  when  it  alone  has  remained  transparent  and  has 
had  an  artificial  pupil  made  opposite  it.  The  combination  of  all  the  means 
at  our  disposal — tenotomy  of  both  levators  and  advancement  of  the  inferior 
rectus — may  then  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  as  considerable  a  lowering 
of  the  eye  as  is  requisite. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  here,  as  in  all  strabotomy,  xjareful  watch¬ 
ing  of  the  patient,  binocular  bandaging,  etc.,  are  essential  .a^Hliat  orthoptic 
training  will  aid  us  in  controlling  and  confirming  thg^ewct  of  our  oper- 

NYSTAGMUS.2  QN 

Nystagmus  consists  of  an  oscillatory ,  irwStiwitary,  rhythmic  movement 
of  the  eyeball ,  having  small  range ,  and  bei&glw&e  or  less  continuous.  This 
movement  may  take  place  in  the  horizorfo,]  otrection  ( horizontal  nystagmus), 
in  the  vertical  ( vertical  nystagmus),  or  ^y  represent  a  more  or  less  extended 
rotation  around  the  line  of  sight  {(ftary  nystagmus).  Sometimes  it  affects 
the  direction  intermediate  betw^kUie  horizontal  and  the  vertical  {oblique 
nystagmus).  Finally,  the  <  Ins  of  the  globe,  while  remaining  rhyth¬ 

mic,  may  simultaneously  »™tekent  different  types  of  ocular  movements,  in 
which  case  the  nystagmuses  called  mixed. 

Nystagmus  is  generally  binocular  and  associated,  at  times  it  is  uni¬ 
lateral.  In  the  laiter  case  it  is  almost  always  vertical. 

In  nyst^g^MSf  properly  so  called,  the  rhythmic  oscillations  are  pro¬ 
duced  in4  ^^h’ections  of  vision.  Their  range  and  rapidity,  however, 
vary  underlie  influence  of  certain  causes.  They  stop  during  sleep ;  they 
are  pronounced  when  the  victim  of  them  is  aware  that  he  is  being 

*  Landolt,  La  tenotomie  de  l’oblique  inferieur,  Arch.  d’Opht.,  1885,  p.  402. 

( 2  See  Landolt  and  Eperon,  loc.  cit. ,  p.  932. 
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watched  than  when  this  is  not  the  case,  and  are  also  more  marked  during 
fixation  than  when  the  gaze  is  inattentive.  Nystagmus  may  increase  or 
diminish  during  a  certain  direction  of  the  gaze  or  in  certain  positions  of  the 
head ;  it  is  at  times  entirely  suppressed  by  an  unusual  nearness  of  the  object 
of  fixation.  In  this  case  it  is  the  convergence  of  the  eyes  that  produces  this 
effect ;  in  fact,  adducting  prisms  exercise  the  same  action. 

The  oscillations  of  the  ocular  globes  are  often  accompanied  by  analo¬ 
gous  movements  of  the  head.  These  latter,  as  well  as  the  movements  of 
the  eyes,  are  made  round  axes  which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  but  the  rota¬ 
tions  of  the  head  are  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  eyes.  (Alf. 
Graefe.) 

Apart  from  this  anomaly,  the  rotations  of  the  eyes  may  be  executed 
with  regularity  in  all  directions,  and  the  binocular  movements  are  notably 
free  from  disturbance  when  no  strabismus  exists.  However,  the  field  of 
fixation,  whether  monocular  or  binocular,  is  notably  reduced,  especially  in 


certain  directions. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  etiology,  and  also  of  symptomatology,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  must  be  made  between  congenital  and  acquired  nystagmus. 

The  former  develops  either  very  soon  after  birth  or  in  early  infancy. 
It  is  almost  always  associated  with  a  weakness  of  visual  acuity . 

The  frequent  relation  between  albinism  and  nystagmus  has  long  been 
known,  and  it  is  to  be  readily  explained  by  the  imperfection  of  vision  in 
eyes  devoid  of  chorioidal  pigment.  Nystagmus  may,  however,  be  coinci¬ 
dent  in  certain  cases  with  good  visual  acuity.  It  theny^afH^ests  itself  only 
when  the  vision  is  inattentive,  and  disappears  duripgyfation.  With  cer¬ 
tain  subjects  an  hereditary  influence  has  been  daQ^Sined.  (Alf.  Graefe, 
Lloyd  Owen.) 

Persons  affected  with  congenital  nysta^J^ when  they  are  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  give  satisfactory  accounts  of  tl^i^^ion,  do  not  complain  of  any 
trouble  of  the  latter  which  is  speci^U^Nm putable  to  the  infirmity  in  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  noteworthy  that  they  |(^ive  no  apparent  motion  of  objects, 
and  are  annoyed  only  by  the  weakness  of  their  visual  acuity.  In  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  where  the  acuitjrts  good,  binocular  vision  exists,  the  limits 
of  the  field  of  fixation  ^^otlnal,  and  the  associated  excursions  of  the 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  am»«V&e  of  convergence,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  is  quite  othe^wiyr  in  acquired  nystagmus,  which  we  ought  to  sub¬ 
divide  into  two  categories,  essential ,  idiopathic  nystagmus,  and  the  nystag¬ 
mus  which  is  of  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  foijH^i^— essential  nystagmus — is,  so  to  speak,  a  malady  of  occu¬ 
pation  j^^ffects  especially  miners,  and  of  them  principally  those  who  work 
in  coa^^Knes.  Attention  having  been  called  to  it  as  long  ago  as  1861  by 
Hgta^ade,  miners*  nystagmus  has  been  studied  especially  by  Schroeter, 
.  M^ren,  Nieden,  Snell,  Dransart,  and  Romiee. 

Since  nystagmus  is  much  too  frequent  in  the  large  population  engaged 
>  in  the  mining  industry,  we  have  asked  our  eminent  colleague  and  friend 
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Simeon  Snell,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Sheffield,  to  communicate  to  us  the  results  of 
the  investigations  which  he  has  made  on  this  subject  in  the  mines  of  Great 
Britain.  The  following,  somewhat  abridged  for  this  article,  is  the  inter¬ 
esting  reply  which  he  has  kindly  furnished : 

“  Nystagmus,  as  occurring  in  miners,  is  characterized  by  the  apparent 
movement  of  objects,  either  in  a  circle  or  ellipse ;  headache  is  often  present, 
and  especially  giddiness,  which  sometimes  causes  the  miner  so  to  stumble 
about  that  he  is  compelled  to  leave  his  work  in  the  mine.  The  movements 
of  the  globe  are  chiefly  rotatory,  and,  though  to-and-fro  oscillations  are 
sometimes  superadded  and  are  very  rarely  vertical,  the  first  named  are  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  absent.  The  rapidity  of  the  ocular  motions  varies  greatly  :  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  motions  maybe  counted  in  a  minute;  I  have 
observed  them  as  frequent  as  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Both  eyes  are  af¬ 
fected  ;  the  rapidity  of  movements  may  vary  in  the  two  eyes.  The  more 
rapid  the  oscillations,  the  less  extended  is  the  excursion  of  the  globes.-  The 
oscillations  are  arrested  by  turning  the  gaze  downward  below  the  horizontal 
line.  Miners  often  rest  their  eyes  in  this  way.  Looking  upward  (levator 
muscles  of  the  globe),  and  especially  obliquely  to  one  side  or  to  the  other, 
rapid  movements  of  the  head,  lowering  of  the  head  and  suddenly  raising  it, 
are  means  of  increasing  the  rate  of  movements  of  the  eyeball,  or,  in  other 
cases,  of  rendering  them  evident.  Placing  the  patient  in  the  position  he 
would  assume  at  his  work  is  another  method.  Associated  frequently  are 
tremors  of  the  head  (noticeable  to  the  hand  placed  on  the  head),  of  the 
eyelids,  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck ;  torticol^fe  is  met  with  ; 
night-blindness  has  been  alleged  to  be  present.  Nied&^Spd  Romiee  and 
myself  dispute  its  presence :  the  nystagmus  alone  kG^ufficient  cause  for 
any  difficulty  in  seeing  in  a  failing  light.  Errors  or  refraction,  myopia, 
hypermetropia,  and  astigmatism  are  often  pre^^but  bear  no  causal  rela¬ 
tion  to  nystagmus;  visual  acuity  is  genera]BjQ)naffected.  Color-perception 
is  good,  and,  so  far  as  the  oscillations  pe^mj)  uf  testing,  the  field  of  vision 
is  normal.  The  onset  of  the  disorder  i^often  brought  about  by  some  attack 
of  illness.  It  is  generally  met  with  la/men  who  have  worked  in  the  mine 
for  some  years.  Ninety  per  cent^f  cases  occur  in  persons  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty-five  years  of  age^V^ 

“  Nystagmus  is  found  winners  (coal-getters)  engaged  at  the  coal-face 
and  who  work  in  a  nya?e(2piess  constrained  position  of  body  and  of  eyes. 
It  is  desirable  to  get  OQaJJ  in  as  large  pieces  as  possible,  and  to  do  this  they 
undercut,  or  6  holeQke  seam.1  A  man  sits  with  his  legs  crooked  up  lying 
almost  on  his  sffifc^nd  strikes  the  coal  with  a  horizontal  swing  of  his  pick 
at  the.botomQfc  the  coal-seam.  He  will  cleave  away  the  coal  to  a  height 
of  from^&hften  inches  to  two  feet,  and  then  as  he  gets  deeper  in  he  draws 
his  bodv  uhder  the  coal,  lying  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  distance  he 
maG^^iqercut  the  coal  varies  considerably.  The  process  is  called  ‘  holing/ 


1  Miners’  Nystagmus,  by  Simeon  Snell,  F.R.C.S.,  Wright,  Bristol. 
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and  sometimes  the  undermining  may  be  continued  from  two  or  three  feet  to 
as  much  as  seven  or  eight' feet.  The  miner  applies  timber  supports  to  keep 
the  coal  from  falling  as  lie  proceeds  with  his  work.  As  just  described,  it 
is  called  ‘bottom  holing/  but;  the  seam  may  be  attacked  in  the  middle 
(middle  holing)  or  at  the  top  (top  holing).  A  miner  engaged  at  this  work 
will  direct  his  gaze  to  different  parts  as  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to 
strike,  for  the  eyes  will  follow  the  pick  point,  but  the  tendency  will  be  for 
the  gaze. to  be  directed  upwards  (using  the  ocular  elevators)  more  or  less 
obliquely.  He  will  lie  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other ; 
his  legs  will  be  crooked  up,  his  head  thrown  back  and  flexed  more  or  less 
on  the  shoulder  beneath.  This  position  is  shown  in  the  photographs  (Figs. 
57  and  58),  which  were  taken  in  the  mine  with  a  magnesium  flash  light, 
of  a  man  whilst  actually  at  work.  Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
nystagmus  coming  under  my  observation  have  been  occupied  at  the  coal¬ 
face  and  more  or  less  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work.  The  thickness  of  the 
coal-seam  varies  greatly  in  different  parts,  but  work  of  a  very  similar 
kind  is  done  in  coal-mines  in  all  countries. 

“  Besides  the  coal-getters,  there  are  others  in  a  mine  who  attend  to  the 
roads,  fill  the  wagons,  push  these  ‘trammers/  or  drive  the  ponies.  There 
are  also  ‘  deputies’  or  ‘  overlookers/  whose  work  it  is  to  see  to  the  safety  of 
the  places  the  men  work  in,  both  as  to  freedom  from  gas  and  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roof  of  the  mine.  These  latter  occasionally  suffer  from  nys¬ 
tagmus,  and  if  the  work  be  analyzed  it  will  be  found  to  necessitate  the  same 
oblique,  upward  direction  of  the  gaze,  and  generally  these  mqn  have  previ¬ 
ously  worked  as  coal-getters.  The  photograph  (Fig.  59<^Qrtys  a  ‘deputy’ 
examining  the  roof  to  ascertain  its  soundness  by  strikirf&rt  with  his  stick. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  height  of  the  work>^places  and  passages 
in  the  mine  is  nearly  always  so  low  that  this  al^arompels  a  constrained 
attitude.  ‘  Onsetters/  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  Jpybhe  ascent  of  the  full  and  • 
descent  of  the  empty  coal-tubs,  sometimes ^eVriystagmus,  as  do  also  ‘ tim¬ 
ber  men.’  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  rule^hafall  cases  of  nystagmus  occur 
in  those  who  are  either  working  as  dQj  -getters  or  who  have  done  so,  or 
that  the  work  in  which  they  have  b^^  employed  has  been  one  necessitating 
an  upward  look  of  the  eyes  fouj^^e  or  less  prolonged  periods. 

“What  has  been  said  wittJ^nt  out  the  direction  in  which  the  etiology 
of  the  affection  must  be^s^uVht.  Nystagmus  depends  on  a  chronic  weari¬ 
ness  induced  in  the  lev^toj)  muscles  of  the  eyes  by  the  constrained  position. 
Like  effects  are  fopqj^Jn  other  muscles  of  the  miner,  producing  torticollis, 
tremors  of  the  hp3y  and  quivering  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  thus  similar  to 
other  occupati^yreuroses,  and  in  the  same  category  as  those  met  with  in 
writers,  c  :ors,  telegraphers,  ballet-dancers,  and  many  others. 

“Nystagmus,  besides  possessing  the  peculiarities  already  mentioned, 
occu^j*wreJi  all  kinds  of  lighting.  I  have  met  with  it  in  workers  with  safety - 
laftms^candles,  large  open  lamps,  and  when  the  artificial  light  was  good. 
iQy-^he  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  strain  is 
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greater  the  worse  the  light,  and  that  nystagmus  is  met  with  in  greater  fre¬ 
quency  under  such  conditions.  Other  things,  as  nature  of  work,  being 
equal,  the  disease  will  be  most  frequent  with  the  bad  light.  Nieden  and 
Dransart  hold  similar  views.  Romiee  believes  it  to  depend  upon  the  efforts 
of  accommodation  induced  by  insufficient  light,  but  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  distance  the  miner  is  from  his  work  is  such  that  the  accommodative 
effort  can  be  but  little  if  any. 

“  Nieden  says  that  five  per  cent,  of  miners  suffer.  My  observations  sup¬ 
port  this  generally ;  though  in  some  parts  the  percentage  is  higher  (I  found 
among  men  working  with  candles  that  six  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  were  absent  from  work  for  nystagmus,  and  this  represented  only 
a  portion  of  those  who  would  have  been  found  to  be  actually  affected  on  an 
examination  of  the  whole  number).  Romiee  gives  twenty  per  cent,  for 
Belgium ;  possibly  he  includes  less  marked  cases. 

“  The  prognosis  is  good,  and,  even  in  old  standing  cases,  if  the  directions 
as  to  work  are  followed  the  nystagmus  will  disappear.  Treatment  con¬ 
sists  in  a  change  of  work.  In  some  cases  it  will  suffice  if  the  patient  ceases 
from  coal-getting,  without  altogether  stopping  work  in  the  mine,  but  gener¬ 
ally  it  is  advisable,  especially  if  the  nystagmus  be  of  high  degree  and  of 
some  standing,  to  recommend  cessation  altogether  of  work  under  ground. 
Return  to  the  mine  is  practicable  after  relief  has  been  effected,  provided  the 
head  can  be  kept  straight  and  the  upward  turn  of  the  eyes  is  avoided. 
Resumption  of  the  old  kind  of  employment  is  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by 
a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms.  The  patient’s  health  will  ofte^Ve  benefited 
by  tonics,  such  as  iron,  and  especially  strychnia ;  in  other  ca^g*th%  bromides 
are  of  service.  Electricity  has  been  used  by  some.  AkjCJlie  and  eserine, 
suggested  by  Romiee  for  their  effect  upon  the  accoi^rHodation,  are  of  no 
use,  nor  is  the  condition  they  are  supposed  to  betel^present.  Tenotomy, 
formerly  advocated,  is  useless. 

“  The  affection  has  been  observed  by  me,{jr®ixhight  under  my  notice  by 
others,  as  occurring  in  compositors,  a  wjgfcer,  plank-cutter  (Nieden),  saw- 
maker,  iron-founder,  fitter,  roller,  plate-fc^r  (railway),  and  a  youth  carry¬ 
ing  a  tray  on  his  head.”  Jb 

Symptomatic  nystagmus  is  in  certain  vices  of  conformation 

of  the  head  and  of  the  bra h^JS^ehlm an n),  in  insular  sclerosis  (Charcot), 
especially  when  the  sclera  ks  affect  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  optic 
thalami  (Raehlmann),  inVjgjhorrhagic,  embolic,  or  other  lesions  of  the  optic 
thalami ,  the  fourth  ve&jcle,  the  restiform  bodies ,  and  the  cerebellum  (Raehl- 
marin,  Hitzig),  in  /E^toal  infantile  encephalitis,  with  secondary  contraction 
of  the  eatfremi^^^Zehender).  It  may  be  consecutive  to  a  traumatism 
(Nagel,  Contracture  by  a  fire-arm  of  the  right  temporal  bone).  At  times 
it  accompanied  during  the  period  of  activity  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration 
(Merl^d^Y^inally,  Friedreich  has  pointed  out  as  among  the  symptoms  of 
her^tary  tabes  a  peculiar  form  of  nystagmus  which  he  designates  by  the 
n£mM>f  ataxic .  The  movements  of  the  eyes  seem  then  incoordinate,  like 
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those  of  the  lower  extremities  in  the  same  malady.  This  interesting  pecu¬ 
liarity  has  been  found  in  several  other  cases  of  hereditary  tabes  described 
by  other  authors. 

These  few  anatomo-pathological  data  can  scarcely  serve  to  elucidate  the 
etiology  and  pathogeny  of  congenital  and  occupational  nystagmus.  With¬ 
out  doubt  there  must  be  made  in  this  respect,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 
difference  between  these  two  forms.  It  has  been  sought  to  attribute  con¬ 
genital  nystagmus  to  a  change  in  contractility  having  a  peculiar  bearing 
on  one  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Boehm  was  of  opinion  that  the  internal 
rectus  was  at  fault.  This  author  distinguished  between  tonic  and  atonic 
nystagmus,  or  sometimes  an  excess  of  power,  sometimes  a  weakness,  of  the 
internal  rectus  prejudiced  the  normal  equilibrium  of  the  muscles  of  the 


eyes. 

It  is  probable  that  the  diminution  in  visual  acuity  which  so  often  ac¬ 
companies  congenital  nystagmus  is  in  intimate  relation  to  this  anomaly  of 
vision.  But  one  could  not  affirm  whether  both  are  the  parallel  effects  of 
some  central  lesion  (Raehlmann)  or  whether  the  imperfection  of  sight  is 
really  the  cause  of  the  nystagmus.  Yon  Arlt,  who  holds  this  latter  theory, 
believes  that  the  oscillatory  rhythmic  movements  are  destined  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  insufficient  visual  impression  made  upon  the  retina  by 
exterior  objects.  He  bases  this  belief  upon  the  fact  that  the  object  whose 
vision  is  rendered  confused  by  a  defect  in  optical  adaptation,  for  instance, 
becomes  more  easily  perceptible  when  it  is  shaken  in  front  of  the  eyes.  He 
also  believes  that  the  victims  of  nystagmus  do  not  fix  wit^the  fovea  cen¬ 


tralis,  as  do  persons  whose  eyes  are  normal,  which  maiiH^psJthe  constancy 
of  fixation,  but  with  some  eccentric  point  in  the  vi  of  the  posterior 


pole,  so  that  the  immobility  of  the  gaze  is  indiffei^V  But  this  theory  in 
no  wise  explains  the  compensatory  movement^Qhe  head  or  the  peculiar 
rhythm  of  the  oscillatory  movements,  andjQs  contradicted  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  high  degrees  of  visual  acuitv  c^n^anble  with  nystagmus  (Alf. 
Graefe).  We  have  already  discussed^&e  role  which  heredity  may  play  in 
the  development  of  this  anomaly. 

As  to  occupational  nystagmn^&ttempts  have  been  made  to  attribute  it 
to  peculiar  toxic  influences,1  have  been  supposed  to  produce  hemer¬ 
alopia.  But,  apart  from  or  less  pronounced  ansemia,  no  other  phe¬ 

nomenon  of  chronic  npis^jipig  has  been  discovered  among  coal-miners,  and, 
according  to  von  Rei^g^hemeralopia  is  lacking  in  many  cases.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  same  awt©>j  has  found  nystagmus  in  the  case  of  an  inspector  who 
did  not  take  pq  ate  the  occupation  of  the  workmen  in  the  pits,  which  fact 
would  se^n^^Sargue  in  favor  of  an  action  produced  by  coal-gas  upon  the 
central  s  system. 


f 


™>t 


intoxication  might  be  due  to  the  various  gases  which  are  generated  in  the  mines. 
rrt)t  know  any  exact  fact  relative  to  the  influence  of  these  gases  upon  the  oculo- 
itor  centres.  As  to  other  agencies  being  capable  of  an  action  of  this  sort,  esei'ine  must 
cited,  since  it,  in  the  case  of  Zeliender’s  patient,  provoked  nystagmus. 
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However,  the  facts  contributed  by  Magelson  and  Wilbrand,  who  have 
published  cases  of  occupational  nystagmus,  which  were  altogether  like  that 
of  miners,  in  seamstresses  who  are  obliged  to  work  with  a  poor  light;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  many  cases  in  which  nystagmus  is  associated  with 
weakness  or  exaggerated  working  of  certain  muscles,  the  abnormal  posi¬ 
tion  which  miners’  eyes  must  have  during  work  (asymmetric  convergence 
with  elevation  of  the  gaze), — all  these  facts  incline  to  the  supposition  that 
fatigue  of  the  muscles  and  exhaustion  of  their  innervation  must  exert  a 
great  influence  favorable  to  the  development  of  nystagmus.  This  is  the 
opinion  advanced  by  Baer,  and  upheld  by  Alf.  Graefe,  Wilbrand,  Dransart, 
and  Snell. 

Every  one  is  acquainted,  indeed,  with  the  chronic  contractions  presented 
by  a  muscle  subjected  to  an  exaggerated  effort  taking  the  place  of  the  tonic 
contraction  which  is  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  will  when  the 
muscle  is  not  yet  fatigued.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  similar  phenome¬ 
non  occurs  in  the  ocular  muscles  in  occupational  nystagmus. 

Prognosis. — Congenital  nystagmus  presents  only  rare  cases  of  sponta¬ 
neous  cure.1  As  to  occupational  nystagmus,  it  is  ordinarily  curable  in  a 
shorter  or  longer  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  existence  of  the  cause  by 
itself  or  under  the  influence  of  treatment. 

The  prognosis  of  nystagmus  caused  by  central  lesion  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  lesions  themselves. 

Treatment . — When  congenital  nystagmus  is  associated  with  a  marked 
strabismus  or  with  a  refractive  error,  one  may  try  to  attenuate  or  suppress 
it  by  surgical  and  optical  means.  But  congenital  nystagmuAalmost  always 
defies  all  kinds  of  treatment  that  may  be  directed  againl^. 

As  to  occupational  strabismus,  we  have  nothing  add  to  what  Dr. 
Simeon  Snell  has  said  above  concerning  its  treat me(m 


L  One  such  case  has  been  observed  and  reporb 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Diseases  of  the  cornea  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  chapters 
of  ophthalmology,  this  being  due  to  their  serious  consequences  in  regard 
to  sight  and  their  frequency. 

So  far  as  their  own  importance  is  concerned,  they  all  disturb  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  corneal  tissue,  so  that  if  they  invade  the  central  or  the 
pupillary  zone  they  lessen  the  clearness  of  vision.  Indeed,  they  but  too 
frequently  destroy  all  useful  visual  power.  In  this  resp^\ conjunctival 
ailments  are  less  disastrous ;  they  attack  vision  only  in  aj^gendary  way,  as 
it  were,  through  their  complication  with  corneal  disea^sG> 

As  to  the  frequency  and  the  importance  of  corntfj^lisease,  our  statistics 
based  upon  the  records  of  twenty  thousand  ca^k^f  affections  of  the  eye 
show  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a«U* (qyRhalmic  disturbances  con¬ 
sist  in  such  diseases.  Such  is  the  proporflvfti/  generally  found.  In  coun¬ 
tries  where  granular  conjunctivitis  is^p^emic,  the  relative  frequency  is 
somewhat  less. 

From  observations  made  byifekhoff  on  ten  thousand  blind  people,  it 
appears  that  in  over  thirteen  pg^cept.  of  cases  blindness  is  the  consequence 
of  corneal  affections.  If  t(^^^Se  are  added  the  cases  in  which  blindness  is 
consequent  upon  blenn  ofrilQt  ^(a  result  that  is  likewise  produced  by  corneal 
complications)^  it  will  Bfcbiound  that  in  more  than  twenty-seven  per  cent, 
of  cases — that  is  toG^y,  in  more  than  one  case  out  of  four — blindness  is 
due  to  corneal  afl^cybns  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  432  et  seq.). 

With  r^ftpChe  to  the  frequency  of  corneal  disturbances  it  is  well  to 
recall  the  vthat,  first  of  all,  this  membrane  is,  of  all  portions  of  the 
eyeball^flhe  most  exposed  to  external  injuries ;  and  that,  secondly,  it  is  not 
with  blood-vessels.  In  addition,  its  different  parts  (especially 


’al  zone)  are  quite  a  distance  from  the  nutrient  vessels,  and  hence, 
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to  a  certain  degree,  notably  as  compared  with  the  conjunctiva,  it  lacks 
sufficient  strength  to'  combat  the  causes  of  disease.  Nevertheless,  clinical 
experience  teaches  that  in  the  case  of  pathogenic  influences  that  are  not 
microbic,  such  as  traumatic  disturbances,  for  instance,  the  cornea  can  very 
well  take  care  of  itself.  Its  regenerative  processes  are  almost  as  rapid  as 
those  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  are  much  more  energetic  than  those  of  the 
fibrous  tissues,  such  as  the  sclerotic. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  reparative  processes  are  complicated  by  mi¬ 
crobes,  the  cornea  displays  a  notable  inferiority  of  regeneration  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  conjunctiva.  It  seems  that  the  cornea’s  relatively  abundant 
stock  of  nutritive  fluids  and  interstitial  lymph  is  generally  sufficient,  as  in 
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the  conjunctiva,  for  regeneration,  when  they  are  unimpeded  by  septic  poison¬ 
ing,  to  take  place.  If,  however,  there  is  pathogenic  microbic  complica¬ 
tion,  regeneration  is  delayed,  and  in  too  many  instances  the  microbes  gain 
the  victory,  this  being  much  more  frequently  so  than  with  similar  changes 
in  the  conjunctiva.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  struggle  against  microbic 
influences  is,  above  all,  a  function  of  the  migratory  cells  (phagocytosis). 
In  the  cornea  these  cells  frequently  have  a  very  long  distance  to  extend 
before  they  reach  the  spot  that  is  attacked  by  the  enemy.  In  the  cornea  it 
is  especially  in  the  centre  of  the  membrane  that  microbic  infection  develops 
and  spreads  the  most  easily. 

All  portions  of  the  structure  of  the  cornea  are  subject  to  the  influence 
of  ordinary  pathogenic  causes, — physical,  chemical,  and  microbic, — but  they 
are  not  equally  susceptible  to  alteration  of  nutrition  h\  consequence  of 
such  noxious  influences.  Bowman’s  membrane  and  ijkOij^line  lamina  of 
the  membrane  of  Descemet  are  relatively  slow  t(g£fke  on  pathological 
processes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  epithelial  ^ySthe  endothelial  layers 
react  as  energetically  to  pathogenetic  causey ^ploes  the  substance  of  the 
cornea  proper.  Alterations,  however,  that^sSjyTimited  to  these  membranes 
rarely  produce  changes  that  are  suffici^^^veep  to  injure  vision  seriously, 
and  hence,  unlike  those  of  the  sulfeantfa  propria,  can  hardly  merit  the 
name  of  maladies  in  the  clinical  of  the  word.  From  this  point  of 

view,  however,  it  seems  that  th^^le  of  the  epithelium  has  in  the  past  been 
too  much  neglected. 

A. - INFLAMMATIWODF  THE 'CORNEA.  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Under  the  e va r i o u s  influences  (traumatic,  poisonous,  etc.),  the 
tissues  of  the  cornea  react  against  certain  processes,  which,  when  a  sufficient 
intensity  of  reason  is  attained,  are  designated  by  the  generic  term  of  “  kera¬ 
titis,”  qf  y^iflammation  of  the  cornea,”  this  expression  being  borrowed 
from  theories.  The  manifest  purpose  of  such  inflammatory  reac- 

iX^lie  repair  of  injury.  The  wounded  elements  are  devitalized,  are 
ed  or  are  detached,  and  the  resulting  gaps  are  filled  in,  brought  to- 
v  gs^ier,  repaired,  and  cicatrized.  When,  in  consequence  of  a  superficial  lesion 
^Qbf  the  corneal  epithelium  encroaching  even  but  slightly  on  the  substance 
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proper  of  the  cornea,  the  neighboring  epithelial  cells  alter  their  form,  become 
active,  and  proliferate  to  fill  the  gap,  this  condition,  however,  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  characterized  as  an  inflammation.  The  line,  nevertheless,  at  which 
the  inflammation  or  keratitis  in  a  clinical  sense  begins  is  not  clearly  trace¬ 
able.  In  the  example  cited,  there  is  certainly  a  keratitis,  but  the  condition 
is  of  too  little  importance  to  be  considered  as  such  practically.  The  loss  of 
substance  once  being  regained,  keratitis  is  no  longer  spoken  of,  although 
the  cicatricial  tissue  may  continue  to  change  and  to  attempt  to  reapproach 
a  normal  state.  Again,  there  is  no  distinctly  traceable  limit  between  corneal 
inflammation  and  the  cicatrized  tissue. 

From  a  histological  point  of  view,  the  various  forms  of  keratitis  can  be 
especially  noted  by  tracing  them  from  the  least  to  the  most  complex  varie¬ 
ties.  A  simple  case  is  that  of  an  incised  wound  of  the  cornea  which 
cicatrizes  without  the  intervention  of  pathogenic  microbes.  The  slight 


Fig.  1. 


Vertical  incision  of  the  cornea:  commencement  of  cicatriz^imjrthe  end  of  the  second  day; 
gaping  of  the  wound;  disposition  of  the  epithelium  lining  thelffl^BTes  into  two  layers,  as  similar  as 
possible  to  the  normal  epithelium  of  the  cornea.  Some  cells  can  be  seen  in  both  lips  of 

the  wound,  especially  towards  its  bottom. 


wound  gapes  on  account  of  a  retract of  the  divided  corneal  lamellae. 
In  two  hours’  time  the  neighboring^Ditnelial  cells  are  set  into  motion  and 
wander  along  the  borders  of  the  At  the  end  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours’  time  they  cover  hotf^orders  of  the  incision,  including  even  the 
bottom  of  the  gap.  (Fig.  A)  There  is  a  multiplication  of  the  epithelial 
cells  by  subdivision  (karyyWnesis),  these  being  found  partly  in  the  wound 
and  partly  at  a  distance  n*om  the  surface.  Close  by  the  incision  the  divided 
corneal  lamellae  swollen,  the  interfibrillary  spaces  distend  (oedema), 

and  after  some  a  few  migratory  cells  appear.  At  times,  the  epithelial 

plug  occunA^bre  or  less  of  the  gap,  starting  to  fill  it  in  from  the  bottom. 
Always,  hoover,  the  epithelial  cells  have  a  tendency  to  group  themselves 
into  ddi^Aayers,  one  for  each  side  of  the  wound.  Finally,  in  consequence 
of^heVpproach  of  the  sides  of  the  wound  to  one  another,  the  epithelial  plug 
isJiG/fced  to  the  surface.  The  corpuscles  of  the  cornea  proliferate  around  the 
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incision,  and  the  cicatrix  of  the  tissue  proper  becomes  marked  by  a  moderate 
accumulation  of  young  cells ;  these  being  transformed  into  fibrillary  tissue, 
which  for  a  long  time,  because  of  its  irregularity,  is  discoverable  under  the 
microscope.  The  oedema  disappears,  and  the  epithelium,  in  the  normal  course 
of  the  healing  process,  follows  in  advance  of  the  cicatrix.  [If  the  incision  is 
deeper  the  processes  are  more  complex.]  A  common  condition  is  that  in  which 
the  incision  has  traversed  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cornea.  If,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  wound  does  not  gape  too  much,  its  two  lips  will  come  in 
contact  by  the  median  corneal  planes.  As  a  rule,  the  retraction  is  greatest 
before  and  behind,  and  at  these  points  the  tissues  do  not  come  in  contact. 
The  anterior  interspace  becomes  filled  in  by  the  process  above  described. 
The  posterior  opening  towards  the  anterior  chamber  is  at  first  filled  by  a 
plug  of  fibrin  which  is  furnished  by  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris.  This 
plug  is  later  infiltrated  by  migratory  cells  and  transformed  into  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  reconstituted  into  fibrillary  material.  The  endothelium 


Fig.  2. 


Provisional  occlusion  of  a  corneal  perforation  (of  a  rabb^pNpft  plug  of  fibrin.  To  the  right  and 
the  left  are  the  two  cedematous  lips  of  the  corneal  worn are  three  successive  layers  of  fibrin 
which  have  been  successively  formed.  The  wound  is  ot\wq/hiys’  duration.  Some  few  migratory  cells 
appear  on  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  in  the  two  lat^r  formed  layers  (/',/')  of  fibrin.  The  epithelium 
has  emigrated  in  front  of  the  plug  of  fibrin,  whioif^Njovers  only  as  far  as  E  E. 


slides  over  the  plug,  and  later,  kMaf  process  analogous  to  that  which  is  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  epithelium,  iti^kp-s  into  a  continuous  layer.  The  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  endothelium\mys  a  less  important  role  in  the  process  of 
cicatrization.  BehindfthQnterspace  is  filled  by  the  insertion  of  fresh  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue  which  is  miV^/more  abundant  than  that  which  closes  the  wound 
in  front.  The  sm^Sijprane  of  Descemet  does  not  always  completely  reform. 
The  epitheliun^^mes  down  little  by  little  along  the  sides  of  the  inci¬ 
sion  in  a  ^jHmHaous  layer  of  one  or  two  cells,  and  in  twenty-four  hours’ 
time  a  reached  at  which  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  wound  touch,  the 

layers  tof  the  two  sides  meeting  one  another.  Emigration  continuing,  the 
ceij£,Ho^imulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  incision,  filling  it  more  or  less,  though 
ii^reiy  entirely.  Henceforward,  the  tendency  is  to  leave  the  central  space 
o5ft*ee.  The  superficial  cells  become  flattened,  and  the  deeper  ones  assume  a 
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cylindrical  form  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  incision  (as  in 
the  normal  epithelium). 

The  epithelial  cells  multiply  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  as  well  as  in 
the  excavation.  The  cedema  of  the  cornea  extends  more  or  less  distantly. 
From  the  second  day  there  is  a  rising  in  the  tissue  proper  towards  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  the  migratory  cells  coming  from  the  pericorneal  ves¬ 
sels.  There  is,  moreover,  karyokinesis  of  the  fixed  corneal  cells.  The 
young  cells  of  both  productions  penetrate  beneath  the  immigrant  epithe¬ 
lium,  especially  in  the  bottom.  In  this  situation  they  constitute  young 
cellular  tissue  which  drives  back  the  epithelium  towards  the  surface,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  sides  of  the  incision  approach  one  other. 

If  the  lips  of  the  wound  do  not  come  in  contact  at  any  point,  the  plug 
of  fibrin  plays  a  more  important  role .  At  first  it  establishes  a  temporary 
closure  (Fig.  2),  after  which  the  process  of  cicatrization  becomes  analogous 
to  that  which  occurs  in  the  preceding  case.  The  iris  may  also  be  engaged 


Fig.  3. 


Provisional  occlusion  of  a  perforating  woumj 
To  the  right  and  the  left  are  the  lips  of  1 
wound,  to  the  lips  of  which  it  is  united  1 
the  iris.  The  corneal  epithelium  has  1 
Some  few  migratory  cells  which  haveJ 


|the  cornea  (of  a  rabbit)  dating  some  eight  hours, 
wound.  J shows  the  iris  engaged  in  the  corneal 
is  a  thick  plug  of  fibrin  which  has  exuded  from 
ligrate  over  the  plug  of  fibrin,  but  only  as  far  as  EE. 
penetrating  the  plug  of  fibrin. 


in  the  wound  (Fig.  3),  ^jih  it  more  or  less  fills.  The  iris  is  covered  in 
front  by  a  layer  of  %  in,  and  the  subsequent  processes  are  virtually  the 
same. — In  the  prQcling  cases  the  migratory  cells  have  been  furnished  by 
the  cornea ;  {h^Ovave  sprung  from  the  pericorneal  vessels.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  there^^r attachment  of  the  iris,  its  vessels  become  equally  a  source 
of  migrating  cells. — The  iris  establishes  adhesions  to  the  lips  of  the  corneal 
wounliQjjs  tissue  rests  fixed  in  the  cicatrix,  forming  an  anterior  synechia, 
to  the  origin  of  this  fibrin  of  the  plug,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
e  normal  aqueous  humor  contains  hardly  any  albuminoid  substances. 
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Re-formed  after  puncture  of  the  corneal  wall,  albumin  which  is  coagulable 
by  heat  and  fibrinogenous  substance  are  found  in  it.  In  the  opinion  of 
Greeff,  the  reason  of  this  is  that,  after  puncture,  the  epithelium  of  the 
ciliary  processes  rises  up  in  vesicles.  The  tissues,  thus  stripped  of  their 
covering,  allow  the  transudation  of  the  plasma  sanguinis  which,  in  its 
normal  condition,  is  held  within  the  vascular  channels  by  the  epithelium ; 
and  it  is  this  plasma  that  contains  albumin  and  fibrinogen.  Such,  then, 
appears  to  be  the  origin  of  fibrin,  consequent  upon  simple  puncture  of  the 
cornea.  In  the  frequent  instances  of  corneal  perforation  through  ulcerous 
keratitis  associated  with  iritis  and  hypopyon,  the  iris  assuredly  supplies  a 
portion  of  the  fibrin  that  is  contained  in  the  anterior  chamber.  (See 
Hypopyon.)  Besides,  under  these  circumstances,  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  iris  is  also  affected ;  its  endothelium  is  disturbed  and  even  lost  in  spots. 
(In  the  case  of  Fig.  3,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  iris  also  is  a  source  of 
fibrin.) 

(a)  Cicatrization  following  Loss  of  Substance. — Frequently  there  is  a  loss 
of  substance,  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  depth,  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea, 


Fig.  4. 


Cicatrized  ulcer  of  the  cornea :  /  r< 
it  in  the  form  of  plugs;  g ,  g  design: 
the  membrane  of  Bowman ;  e  sigT^fil 


the  epithelium  covering  the  cicatrix  and  penetrating 
orders  of  the  cicatrized  ulcer,  showing  interruption  of 
icial  tissue.  (Saemisch.) 


caused  by  a  trau m^!Tsrn<as,  for  example,  a  cauterization.  At  other  times 
the  loss  of  substan^^ccurs  in  consequence  of  an  ulcer,  in  which  case  the 
bottom  of  the  c^JJy  is  strongly  infiltrated  with  migratory  cells. — The  cavity 
can  no  Ion;  obliterated  by  the  approach  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  to 

one  aiWh&v  it  will  become  filled  by  cicatricial  tissue.  The  repair  com- 
mence!\h^  an  emigration  of  the  epithelium  that  lines  the  bottom  of  the 
ca-wjA,  followed  by  an  accumulation  of  the  young  cells  beneath  it,  which 
it.  In  consequence  of  this  the  cicatricial  tissue,  which  is  at  first 
cellular  in  character,  becomes  fibrillary  in  type  and  the  cicatrix  remains 
er  more  or  less  opaque.  (Fig.  4.) 
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Under  the  microscope  the  fibres  are  distinguishable  from  normal  corneal 
tissue  by  a  certain  irregularity.  Bowman’s  membrane  is  not  reconstituted, 
the  epithelial  layer  being  irregularly  limited  towards  the  deepest  part. 

(6)  Corneal  Infiltration . — When,  by  means  of  a  Pravaz  syringe,  a  cul¬ 
ture  of  staphylococcus  is  injected  under  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  the 
tissue  involved  becomes  necrosed  to  a  certain  extent ;  migratory  cells  are 
brought  in  great  number  by  the  pericorneal  vessels  and  collect  at  the  edge 
of  the  necrosed  tissues.  One  of  their  roles  is  to  act  as  a  barrier  to  the 
wide-spread  invasion  of  the  microbes  (phagocytosis).  The  corneal  lamellae 
become  cedematous  for  some  distance ;  they  are  softened ;  and  at  last  are 
dissolved  at  the  edge  of  the  necrosed  parts.  It  is  assumed  that  the  migra¬ 
tory  cells  finally  conquer  the  microbes.  The  latter  are  digested  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  with  the  necrosed  portions  if  they  are  not  in  too  great  numbers.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  corneal  layers  lying  above  the  injection  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  necrosis ;  the  whole  is  then  detached  and  expelled,  and  the 
injured  part  becomes  transformed  into  an  open  ulcer.  In  the  end,  repair  is 
carried  on  by  a  similar  process  to  that  above  described,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  lesion  is  infiltrated  by  young  migratory  cells  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  is  in  the  repair  of  an  aseptic  lesion. 

The  term  infiltration  is  given  to  the  condition  in  which  there  is  such  an 
appearance  in  the  normal  elements  of  the  cornea  of  those  heterogeneous 
elements  that  more  or  less  alter  the  transparency  of  the  membrane.  This 
infiltration  material  may  be  composed  of  a  liquid  (causing  oedema),  of  pre¬ 
cipitated  substances,  albuminoid  matter  (fibrin,  etc.)  in  the  form  of  gran¬ 
ules,  of  microscopic  filaments,  and,  finally,  of  cells. 

Most  frequently  cells  predominate  m  the  mfiltratic^^nass.  They  are, 
however,  always  accompanied  by  oedema  and  by^^tanular  precipitate. 
An  example  of  cellular  infiltration  is  that  wl  produced  around  an 

injection  of  staphylococci  in  the  cornea  to  ma^mmi  it.  One  is  disposed  to 
admit  nowadays,  without  sufficient  reasoiTmat  all  well-marked  cellular 
infiltrations  are  the  result  of  “  microbic^fection”  through  the  penetration 
of  pathogenic  microbes  into  the  tissue  ^bper  of  the  cornea. 

It  is  to  a  great  extent  depern  upon  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  cornea  that  Metschnikoff  foujtt&d  his  famous  theory  concerning  jihago- 
cytosis.  Since  then,  it  has^^r  generally  admitted  that  the  wellnigh  ex¬ 
clusive  purpose  of  cellufciQmltration  is  to  combat  microbes.  It  is  also 
admitted  that  phagocytosis  and,  consequently,  cellular  infiltration  are  the 
principal  means  of  iS^-defence  that  the  cornea  puts  forth  against  microbic 
invasion, — the  ba^pcidal  power  of  tears  being  too  trifling  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously  into  any  more  than  that  of  the  aqueous  humor  in  the  case 

of  corneal>^i^oration. 

It  i^Vinquestionably  true  that  the  penetration  of  pathogenic  microbes 
into  tissues  produces  an  immigration  of  young  cells.  It  is  likewise 
cerainthat,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  cellular  infiltration  of  the  con 


rnea 


{paused  by  the  presence  of  these  microbes.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
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certain  that  the  process  of  combating  microbes  is  the  sole  function  of  mi¬ 
gratory  cells.  These  cells  seem  to  furnish  a  dialytic  substance  which  softens 
dead  tissues  around  the  edges  of  healthy  parts,  and  thus  helps  the  unloosing 
of  the  dead  portions  (Leber).  Finally,  migratory  cells  contribute  directly 
to  the  digestion,  to  the  absorption,  and  to  the  removal  of  granular  and 
other  materials  that  have  become  unfit  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
(macrophagi).  If,  then,  in  the  depth  of  the  cornea  there  is  deposited  a 
substance — whether  of  an  irritating  nature  or  not — that  is  safe  from  mi- 
crobic  infection ;  if  in  consequence  of  disturbances  in  the  general  nutrition, 
nutritive  anomalies,  as  yet  ill-defined,  manifest  themselves  in  the  cornea,  in 
each  and  all  of  these  conditions,  migratory  cells  will  speedily  make  their 
way  (although  in  less  quantity  than  in  microbic  infection)  towards  the 
affected  spot,  like  so  many  ants  hastening  to  their  prey,  in  order  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  absorption  of  the  anomalous  deposits  and  of  the  affected  cor¬ 
neal  elements. 

The  corneal  infiltration  may  be  superficial,  involving  only  the  epithe¬ 
lium,  or  is  deep  from  the  first  onset.  (Fig.  5.)  Cellular  infiltration  is  always 


Fig.  5. 


accompanied  by  «^a,  the  infiltrated  portion  being  more  or  less  clouded, 
according  to  its^msity.  The  epithelium  is  always  exfoliated  at  its  level, 
this  being  ^nd^pronounced  as  the  infiltration  is  the  more  superficial.  This 
exfoliatifl^^unically,  is  indicated  by  a  dulness  of  the  corneal  surface. 

Thdlre  are  diffuse  forms  of  infiltration  (see  Parenchymatous  Keratitis ), 
(^lyejr  varieties  that  are  more  circumscribed.  A  circumscribed  form  of 
fterrfcial  infiltration  may  produce  a  bosselated  appearance  of  the  corneal 
face.  (Fig.  5.) 
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Infiltrated  corneal  ulcer.  (After  Alt.)  (Edematous  corneal 
lamellae  curved  towards  the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  The  epithelium 
is  about  to  descend  into  the  ulcerous  area. 


If  the  infiltration  is  not  too  dense,  it  may  be  absorbed  without  leaving 
an  appreciable  trace ;  otherwise  a  cicatrix,  which  appears  as  a  permanent 
macula,  remains.  When 

the  infiltration  is  more  Fig- 

notable  in  extent  and  in 
intensity,  the  infiltrated 
corneal  tissue  softens  or 
becomes  necrosed.  I n  such 
a  case  it  is  preferably 
known  as  suppurative 
keratitis .  This  form  al¬ 
ways  appears  to  be  due  to 
a  microbic  infection,  and 
the  infiltration,  extending, 
reaches  the  epithelium. 

Bowman’s  membrane  is 
uniformly  softened,  the  epithelium  is  raised,  and  the  infiltration  area 
changes  to  an  ulcer,  the  fundus  of  which  is  completely  occupied  by  cells. 
(Fig.  6.) 

(c)  Corneal  Ulcer . — Such  an  ulcer  is  always  infected, — that  is  to  say, 
pathogenic  microbes  play  an  important  role  in  its  evolution. 

It  happens  in  a  well-formed  ulcer  that  the  infiltration  ceases  to  extend, 
and  repair  begins.  At  other  times,  when  the  microbic  infection  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  ulcer  invades  healthy  corneal  tissue  and  becomes  deeper  and 
broader  (progressive  ulcer).  Sooner  or  later,  however,  thertl^ntial  attri¬ 
butes  or  properties  of  the  tissues  (phagocytosis,  etc.)  oraNuer  the  patho¬ 
genic  microbes,  opposing  to  them  an  insurmountabl^ferrier  of  cells, — a 
zone  of  infiltration.  This  process  produces  an  arr£SOs>t  the  ulcer  in  which 
the  mass  becomes  regressive,  and  cicatrization  mwSeds  as  described  above. 

In  every  case  of  well-marked  keratiti^l&p^ially  in  the  suppurative 
form,  the  area  of  focus  affected  is  surroun^ecHby  a  collateral  oedema.  There 
is  congestion  of  the  nutrient  vessels  of(0e  cornea,  and  often  of  the  vessels 
of  the  iris.  /> 

(d)  Microbic  Infection .  Exofemfis  and  Endogenous  Mici'obic  Infec¬ 
tion. — According  to  the  cheAwJf  meory  of  inflammation  in  general,  and 
especially  of  microbic  inflarfrarafcion,  the  intra-corneal  pathogenic  microbes 
produce  phlogogenic  sub^aj/ces,  toxines ,  the  chemical  nature  of  which  is  but 
little  known ;  these^apecmfused  in  every  direction,  particularly  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  co**S^and  in  the  anterior  chamber.  In  the  first  direction 
they  reach  th£  Jfl^icorneal  vessels,  which  they  paralyze  and  whose  walls 
they  alter,  aHd^feftus  provoke  exudation  of  plasma  and  emigration  of  leu¬ 
cocytes,  whick  are  attracted  by  these  substances  towards  the  region  of  infec¬ 
tion,  ^nd^Dnstitute  corneal  infiltration.  In  the  direction  of  the  anterior 
chaf^bel^if  the  toxines  are  sufficiently  numerous,  they  reach  the  iris,  where 
tWWause  the  same  vascular  alteration,  exudation  of  plasma,  and  emigra- 
ly  vol.  iy.— 12 
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tion  of  cells, — i.e .,  iritis.  The  exudation,  especially  the  cells,  may  accumu¬ 
late  on  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  under  the  name  of  hypopyon . 
These  substances  alone,  isolated  from  the  microbes  and  inoculated  in  the 
cornea  (Th.  Leber),  are  sufficient  to  provoke  all  the  symptoms  of  microbic 
inflammation.1 

As  said  above,  it  is  supposed  also  that  in  all  changes  in  the  normal 
nutrition  of  the  human  tissues, — for  example,  in  consequence  of  wounds  or 
as  the  result  of  deposits  of  some  heterogeneous  principle, — there  are  pro¬ 
duced  phlogogenous  substances  which  are  analogous  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  those  of  pathogenic  microbes. 

Microbic  infection,  the  principal  cause  of  cellular  infiltration  of  the 
cornea,  is  nearly  always  exogenous  in  type.  The  microbes  penetrate  the 
corneal  tissue  proper  through  lesions  that  are  sometimes  purely  epithelial 
in  character.  When  the  epithelium  is  intact,  it  presents  an  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  barrier  to  them.  It  may  be  said  that  in  all  cases  of  ulcerous 
keratitis,  whether  it  be  superficial  or  deeply  seated,  if  there  is  microbic 
infection — and  that  is  always  the  case,  either  primarily  or  secondarily — it 
is  exogenous  in  type. 

Most  frequently  the  infecting  microbes  in  the  exogenous  form  of  infec¬ 
tion  are  the  staphylococcus  aureus  and  the  staphylococcus  albus ;  often  the 
diplococcus  of  Frankel  or  pneumococcus  (Gasparini,  Uhthoff,  and  Axen- 
feld) ;  and,  less  often,  the  more  virulent  streptococcus.  Imperfectly  de¬ 
scribed  bacilli  have  been  found  in  a  few  cases  of  this  kind. 

Endogenous  microbic  infection  is  very  exceptional.  iSome  microbes, 
coming  from  the  pericorneal  blood-vessels,  after  pen$tffcti*g  the  subcon¬ 
junctival  tissue,  might  perchance  pass  into  the  co6^a  by  means  of  the 
interstitial  lymph-spaces.  This  form  of  infection^^ms  to  be  established  in 
the  case  of  tuberculous  parenchymatous  keratins)  and  perhaps  also  in  that 
of  leprosy.  But  the  last  case  is  a  variety  off&pfgenous  infection,  the  bacilli 
of  leprosy  penetrating  the  pericorneal  tfcsite  Erectly,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  blood-current.  St 

In  the  more  frequent  cases  of^pliilitic  parenchymatous  keratitis,  it 
is  not  known  whether  the  poi^0jus  substance  which  penetrates  the  deep 
lamellae  of  the  cornea — alw^vlj^ought  into  position  by  the  blood-currents 
— is  a  microbe  or  a  ch^rfell  substance.  According  to  all  appearance, 
noxious  chemical  suhsh®el  that  have  been  conveyed  by  the  blood-currents 
or  formed  in  the  pdjjc^neal  tissue  and  have  penetrated  the  cornea  are  the 
cause  of  certain  of  deeply-seated,  non-ulcerous  keratitis  (in  gout,  for 

instance). 

A  secen^f^nn  of  endogenous  infection  would  be  that  in  which  microbes, 
lin  ^the  depths  of  the  eye  by  means  of  the  aqueous  humor,  would 


coming 


give  an  idea  of  the  attraction  that  is  exercised  from  afar  by  phlogogens  over  leuco- 
cpS^syit^rnay  be  recalled  that  the  antherozoids  of  ferns  are  attracted  by  malic  acid,  those 
moss  by  sugar  of  milk,  and  mobile  bacteria  by  peptone;  and  that  the  one- trillion  th 
►>i  mrt  of  a  milligramme  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect.  (Pfeffer.) 
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penetrate  the  cornea  through  its  posterior  surface.  The  certainty  of  this 


method  of  corneal  infection  has  not  been  established  beyond  question.  On 


the  contrary,  what  seems  a  rather  frequent  occurrence  is  that,  in  certain 
deeply  seated  atfections  of  the  eye  (cyclitis,  for  example,  and  perhaps  also 
scleritis),  substances  that  are  more  or  less  noxious,  but  are  not  microbic  in 
character,  pass  into  and  irritate  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cornea,  including 
the  endothelium,  and  produce  localized  cellular  infiltration. 

Formerly — and  the  practice  still  holds  nowadays — si m pi e-mon-infected 
ulcers  were  discriminated  from  infected  and  suppurative  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 
From  a  clinical  point  of  view  this  point  will  be  continued,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  former  variety  (the  non-infected)  there  is  infec¬ 
tion  through  pathogenic  microbes,  although  the  infection  is  very  trifling 
either  because  the  microbes  are  less  virulent  or  less  numerous,  or  because 
the  bactericidal  power  of  the  cornea  is  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the 
term  “  infected  ulcers”  will  be  designated  those  cases  in  which  a  greater 
progressive  infection  is  differentiated  from  a  stronger  local  accumulation  of 
young  cells,  and  a  more  intense  distant  reaction  (ciliary  injection  and  iridian 
phenomena).  Lastly,  the  term  “  suppurative  ulcers”  will  be  used  when  the 
accumulation  of  cells  in  the  ulcer  is  very  great,  and  especially  when  there 
is  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber. 

(e)  Formation  of  Vessels  in  the  Cornea;  Pannus . — The  regression  of 
somewhat  extensive  corneal  infiltrations  and  of  ulcers  of  notable  dimension 
is  marked  by  the  appearance  in  the  corneal  tissue  proper  of  vessels  which 
later  disappear.  In  such  cases  this  condition  is  a  phenomenon  of  good 
omen ;  it  strengthens  %the  nutrition  of  the  cornea,  assists^h\the  resorp¬ 
tion  of  the  exudations,  and  helps  in  the  struggle  aga«Sr  the  invading 
microbes.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  forms  of  sm^frcial  cellular  infil¬ 
tration  that  are  accompanied  by  a  vascularization  wW  proceeds  from  the 
superficial  pericorneal  and  even  from  the  cwjtfnctival  vessels.  This 
variety  exhibits  a  tendency  neither  to  disaptf&fhS^pr  to  suppurate,  but  tends 
to  become  definitely  organized.  Such  teisSrfarization,  in  some  measure 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  pathologic$\process,  is  not  a  favorable  symp¬ 
tom.  The  name  of  pannus  is  givewnto these  forms  of  superficial  cellular 
infiltration  and  vascularization.  (&ejtT>hlyctenular  Keratitis ,  and  especially 
Granular  Pannus .)  At  first  ^fo@lsmilarization  is  situated  under  Bowman’s 
membrane,  which  it  later  wf^g^s  and  penetrates  beneath  the  epithelium. 
In  deep  keratitis  (paren^i^natosa)  the  vessels  proceed  from  the  deep  peri¬ 
corneal  vessels  and  argsituated  in  the  deep  lamellae  of  the  cornea. 

(/)  Corneal  — Corneal  inflammations,  traumatic,  microbic,  etc., 

are  always  accgn^p^rfed  by  an  oedema  which  extends  more  or  less  beyond  the  . 
poition  that^^^tytared,  infiltrated,  or  infected  by  microbes.  The  oedematous 
part  is  swoIIcti  and  thickened.  Clinical  examination  shows  a  diffuse  dis- 
turbanra*Jlmt  is  uniform  and  smoky  in  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is  more 
ms  and  even  appears  striated  (dilatations  of  the  inter- 


The  corneal  surface  at  its  level  is  slightly  dulled. 
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Microscopically,  the  interlamellar  spaces  are  seen  to  be  distended  and  the 
lamellae  are  held  apart  by  a  clear  liquid.  Some  migratory  cells  may  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  cedematous  parts,  but  they  disappear  before  the  oedema 
passes  away.  The  disturbance  is  not  due  to  their  presence.  Liquid  may 
infiltrate  between  the  epithelial  cells,  distending  the  intercellular  lacunae, 
while  the  epithelium  may  frequently  irregularly  exfoliate.  In  consequence, 
the  cornea  becomes  turbid,  or  the  liquid  may  elevate  localized  areas  of  the 
epithelium  in  the  form  of  vesicles.  The  oedema  surrounding  a  traumatic 
keratitis  is  partly  a  product  of  inflammation  and  partly  an  infiltration  by 
tears  and  aqueous  humor  through  the  wound.  The  simple  removal  of  the 
corneal  epithelium  or  endothelium  gives  access  to  liquids  (aqueous  and 
tears)  overflowing  it,  which  impregnate  and  disturb  the  corneal  tissue  (Leber). 
Non-inflammatory  oedema  due  exclusively  to  this  cause  will  be  met  with. 
The  corneal  oedema  of  acute  glaucoma  appears  to  result  from  a  stasis  of  the 
corneal  lymph.  The  corneal  oedema  of  superficial  punctate  keratitis,  being 
wholly  inflammatory,  is  unaccompanied  by  cellular  infiltration ;  it  is  an 
inflammatory  form  of  lymphatic  stasis. 
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B. — CLINICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CORNEA.  SYMPTOMS  OF  KERATITIS. 

To  expose  the  cornea  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ordinarily  suffice.  The 
employment  of  cocaine  is  recommended  as  a  general  measure  to  facilitate 
exploration.  Exceptionally  (as  in  extreme  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva, 
violent  blepharospasm,  etc.)  it  becomes  obligatory  to  use  the  hook-shaped 
retractor  of  Desmarres.  Chloroform  narcosis  is  never  n^dessary. 

The  treatment  of  an  ocular  malady  in  general  shpmjj. *ever  be  com¬ 
menced  without  having  the  cornea,  the  conjunctiva,  j0i  'anterior  chamber, 
and  the  iris  well  examined.  Not  only  should  tli^^)k  done  on  account  of 
the  responsibility  involved,  but  also  to  have  tL^^jme  of  the  significance  of 
the  symptoms  that  have  been  determined  mirf^fftoroughly  understood. 

General  Clinical  Symptoms  of  KerafttS. — In  order  to  have  the  con¬ 
dition  known  as  keratitis,  it  is  necessaf^tonave  the  following  three  pathog¬ 
nomonic  symptoms:  1,  corneal  disturbance ;  2,  inequalities  or  dulness  of 
the  corneal  surface ;  and  3,  cilijnj0^ijection. 

1.  Corneal  Disturbance.jJ^L y  or  yellow  discoloration  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  may  be  present.  SAutef  epithelial  lesions  produce  this  discoloration 
only  to  an  insign ificgjijQicgree.  If  it  is  trifling,  the  naked  eye  cannot 
observe  it,  espec i al ly\if  jhe  iris  is  clear.  When  the  eye  is  directed  so  that 
the  spot  is  projqptgLin  front  of  the  black  pupil,  the  disturbed  area  becomes 
more  plainly  yr^We.  Oblique,  focal,  or  lateral  illumination  (see  Special 
. Article ,  vcfl^hvp.  27)  will  decide  in  difficult  cases  when  other  symptoms 
give  ri^N^C^uspicion  of  keratitis.  If  the  disturbance  is  very  circum¬ 
scribed  superficial,  a  presbyopic  observer  should  provide  himself  with 
x  lens  of  two  to  twenty  diopters.  If  he  wishes,  he  may  use  a 
ke*s  loupe.  The  binocular  loop  of  Zehender,  etc.,  and  the  corneal 
microscope  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  27)  have  also  been  employed  to  advantage. 
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The  use  of  these  is  complicated,  and  should  be  reserved  for  researches  that 
are  special  in  character. 

The  appearance  of  inflammatory  disturbance  may  be  profitably  inten¬ 
sified  or  even  made  quite  discernible  by  coloring  matter  that  is  made  to 
penetrate  the  corneal  tissues  through  epithelial  lesions.  A  drop  of  a  two 
per  cent,  strength  aqueous  solution  of  fluorescine  gives  a  greenish-yellow 
color  to  the  substance  proper  of  the  cornea,  and  resorcine,  in  two  per  cent, 
strength  aqueous  solutions  causes  it  to  assume  a  reddish-brown  color.  In 
this  manner  an  exact  idea  of  a  corneal  lesion — for  example,  a  superficial 
abrasion — can  be  formed.  Old  corneal  spots  and  maculae  are  not  colored, 
nor  are  deep  corneal  oedemas  or  deep  infiltrations,  if  the  epithelium  is  intact. 
This  is  also  the  case  when  there  is  simple  deposit  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea. 

2.  Dulness  or  Inequalities  of  the  Corneal  Surface . — A  simple  dulness  in 
the  plane  of  an  inflammatory  infiltration,  and  even  before  any  corneal  oedema 
reaches  the  surface,  may  only  be  seen  directly  by  binocular  vision.  This  is 
also  true  when  there  are  slight  excavations,  ulcers,  etc.,  of  the  corneal  sur¬ 
face.  This  in  a  measure  can  be  determined  by  observing  a  regularly  formed 
image  made  by  reflection  on  the  corneal  surface.  To  do  this,  the  eye  to  be 
examined  should  be  placed  a  little  in  profile  before  a  window,  when,  if  the 
corneal  reflection  is  normal,  a  small  plain  image  of  the  window  may  be 
recognized.  If  there  is  an  irregularity  of  the  surface,  the  straight  lines  of 
the  reflected  images  are  diffused,  etc.  In  the  case  of  ulcer  or  of  marked 
elevation  in  the  cornea,  the  image  of  the  window  is  scarcely  recognized,  but 
the  configuration  of  the  cornea  is  determined.  By  mean^c^he  moving 
finger  the  eye  examined  should  be  directed  in  such  mam^jOte  to  bring  suc¬ 
cessively  the  different  corneal  segments  to  any  poinl^Qwhich  the  corneal 
reflection  is  found.  A  slight  dulness  may  be  qha^rbd  by  the  tears,  this 
condition  reappearing  if  the  eye  be  kept  open  fq^m  brief  period  of  time. 

3.  Ciliary  Injection. — The  cornea  is  noiuisraeS  exclusively  by  the  peri¬ 
corneal  vessels,  both  superficial  and  dee$t  wmch  are  subdivisions  of  the 
anterior  ciliary  vessels.  The  superficial  (g^es  preside  rather  over  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  anterior  corneal  planes,  th0prneal  conjunctiva,  and  the  limbus 
conjunctival  is,  while  the  deep  on^Wmtrol  the  circulation  of  the  deeper 
planes.  In  every  fairly  marl^JC&se  of  keratitis  both  sets  of  vessels  are 
congested,  but  the  superfki^jalone  are  visible — although  the  trunks  are 
common  to  both.  The  lij^l  of  the  ciliary  veins  is  red,  just  as  is  that  of 
the  conjunctival  veins^iis  being  caused  by  hsematosis  from  contact  with 
air  passing  througl^^  conjunctiva.  The  nourishing  superficial  capillaries 
of  the  cornea  ^jOfeund  in  the  limbus  conjunctival  is.  Capillary  injection 
constitutes,  gratingly,  a  roseate  band  that  is  situated  around  the  cornea. 
It  is  generdJ,  n  the  keratitis  is  central  or  very  extensive,  and  it  is  localized 
or  verMmi^ed  at  some  particular  point,  if  the  keratitis  is  peripheral.  Fre- 
quei]p£,  the  conjunctival  vessels  are  dilated  and  conceal  more  or  less  the 
ciJO^injection  (collateral  hypersemia).  In  fact,  there  can  be  a  conjunctival 
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catarrh,  which  may  be  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  a  keratitis.  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  the  two  forms  of  injection,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea  being  generally  the  more  important  and  the  one  de¬ 
manding  special  treatment.  (For  conjunctival  injection  see  Diseases  of  the 
Conjunctiva .)  Some  of  the  differential  points  are,  (a)  injection  of  the  ciliary 
capillaries  reaches  its  maximum  near  the  cornea,  and  diminishes  towards 
the  equator  of  the  eye,  as  opposed  to  conjunctival  capillary  injection  ;  ( b ) 
the  injection  of  the  ciliary  capillaries  is  frequently  unequal  or  partial,  while 
the  conjunctival  is  general;  (c)  the  large  ciliary  trunks  lose  themselves  in 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  sclera  before  they  arrive  at  the  cul-de-sacs;  (d) 
the  ciliary  vessels  run  serpentinely  without  giving  origin  to  any  large  col¬ 
lateral  branches,  while  the  conjunctival  ones  subdivide  in  an  arborescent 
form  ;  (e)  the  conjunctival  vessels  distribute  themselves  only  in  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  ;  (/)  the  conjunctival  vessels  are  of  a  cinnabar-red  color,  while  the 
ciliary  ones  are  violet  in  tint,  (g)  The  former  can  be  displaced  laterally  by 
incurving  the  conjunctiva;  the  latter  are  fixed  and  traverse  the  sclera  in 
regular  grooves.  In  chronic  glaucoma,  for  example,  the  ciliary  trunks 
alone  are  injected.  The  pericorneal  capillaries  are  injected  in  diseases  of  the 
cornea,  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  ciliary  body. 

Symptoms  of  Relative  Gravity  of  Keratitis. — It  is  essential  to 
observe  all  the  symptoms  of  keratitis.  Among  them,  however,  there  are 
some  which  denote  an  exceptional  gravity  of  the  malady, — that  is  to  say, 
the  danger  of  harmful  infection  and  complication  with  iritis  is  sufficient  to 
render  necessary  a  special  form  of  treatment,  such  as  at^cfoine,  antiseptics, 
and  occlusive  bandages.  A  keratitis  is  always  grave,  ^^damands  particu¬ 
lar  care,  first,  when  it  is  pronounced  and  involves  dl^cfeep  corneal  layers, 
and,  second,  when  it  is  strongly  infected.  In  tjtf\mtter  case  the  phlogo- 
genic  substances  are  diffused  in  the  deep  coiw^yjnanes  and  much  further 
(in  the  aqueous  humor  and  in  the  irisVm^pking  the  symptoms  of  pro¬ 
found  keratitis.  Direct  inspection  of  thi  cyueal  lesions  is  not  always  suffi¬ 
cient  to  decide  if  they  involve  the  corneal  planes  or  if  the  structures 
are  infected.  The  intensity  of  an  Qsitration  is  not  an  absolute  criterion 
of  the  degree  of  the  infection^  profound  one  may  be  concealed  by  a 
superficial  disturbance.  As^QjHe,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
level  of  any  form  of  sud^vjpi t ration.  The  corneal  lamellae  of  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  ulcer  may^  MSS®  be  swollen  and  project  even  to  the  surface,  etc. 

As  it  is,  therefoA^j^ldom  possible  to  ascertain  by  direct  in-pection  the 
relative  gravity^  A.  depth  or  the  degree  of  infection  of  a  case  of  keratitis, 
it  is  of  importa^Ne  to  .pay  attention  to  the  following  symptoms,  which  al¬ 
ways  revoal^iegravity  of  the  disease. 

Th^S^^mptoms  are:  1,  congestion  of  the  iris;  2,  intolerance  of  irri¬ 
tating^  drags  ;  and,  3,  the  formation  of  deeply-seated  vessels  in  the  cornea. 

ymptoms  of  Congestion  of  the  Iris. — The  cases  of  profound  keratitis, 
iof  aseptic  or  septic  infiltration,  and  of  deep  aseptic  wounds,  as  well  as 
Venose  that  are  manifestly  infected,  are  always  accompanied  by  a  group  of  iris 
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symptoms,  which  most  frequently  are  due  to  congestion  of  the  iris  tissues. 
In  extreme  cases  the  dilated  vessels  of  the  iris  can  be  seen,  but  this  is  not 
generally  so ;  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  judge  of  this  by  indirect 
means.  These  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  iris  are  the  following :  (ct) 
contraction  of  the  pupil;  (b)  sluggish  action  of  the  iris;  (c)  discoloration 
of  the  iris ;  and  ( d )  ciliary  pain  (see  Diseases  of  the  Iris).  When  posterior 
synechia  is  added  there  is  iritis,  which  is  characteristic  of  serious  forms  of 
keratitis.  The  greater  part  of  these  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  the 
discoloration  of  the  iris  and  synechia,  may  give  rise  to  a  spasm  of  the 
sphincter  muscle  of  the  pupil.  Spasmodic  myosis  is  also  accompanied  by 
ciliary  pain.  The  condition  is  also  observed  in  cases  of  somewhat  exten¬ 
sive  superficial  keratitis,  being  caused  by  irritation  of  the  corneal  nerves. 
If  the  affection  is  situated  even  moderately  deep  or  if  it  is  infected,  it  will 
be  complicated  by  a  true  hyperaemia  of  the  iris.  In  profound  or  in  infected 
cases  the  myosis  is  at  the  first  onset  congestive  in  type.  It  is  a  collateral 
oedema  that  is  capable  of  progressing  to  inflammation,  this  result  probably 
being  dependent  upon  a  diffusion  of  phlogogenic  substances  from  the  cornea 
towards  the  iris.  Dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  iris  distends  the  mem¬ 
brane  and  also  contracts  the  pupil. 

Ciliary  pains  result  from  a  twitching  of  the  nerves  of  the  iris.  They 
cease  as  soon  as  atropine  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  reached,  but  if  atropine 
fails  to  dilate  the  pupil,  etc.,  they  continue  in  consequence  of  synechia. 
They  radiate  over  the  forehead  and  even  extend  to  the  cheek,  being  very 
characteristic  of  a  profound  keratitis.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them 
from  so-called  superficial  pains,  which  consist  of  sensation&^Jf  scalding,  of 
heat,  and  of  foreign . bodies  located  in  the  eye  or  in  thej^glkr;  these  being 
mainly  observed  in  cases  of  superficial  keratitis,  and jw£fileding  under  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  corneal  nerves.  Ciliary  pain  is  iiri^QKied  at  night  and  is 
influenced  by  atropine,  while  superficial  pain  yi&As^o  cocaine. 

2.  Intolerance  of  the  Eye  with  Respecir-fbJtrritant  Medicaments. — In 
many  cases  the  gravity  of  a  keratitis  ia  sV^rn  by  the  ulcer  extending  in 
depth,  or  becoming  strongly  infected,  botfie  effect  exhibited  from  the  use 
of  irritant  remedies  employed  in  the  Treatment  of  the  superficial  forms 
of  inflammation,  such  as  seen  in^Nflyctenular  or  granular  disease.  These 
agents,  far  from  acting  favo^ai^y^xaggerate  the  symptoms  of  irritation, 
such  as  ciliary  pain  and  injoe^h,  for  an  hour  or  more.  Warning  will  thus 
be  given  to  discontinue^nywritant  medication,  and  an  opportunity  given  to 
apply  the  treatment  traits  necessary  for  deep  keratitis. 

3.  Deep  VascidQwxition  of  the  Cornea . — Where  a  keratitis  is  compli¬ 

cated  by  vascukowmon  of  the  cornea,  the  affection  is  seen  to  be  profound 
or  superficia*NJ|^ccordance  with  the  situation  of  the  vessels,  this  often  being 
determined  inspection  when  such  vessels  traverse  a  portion  of  the  cornea 
that  more  or  less  transparent.  It  is  especially  important,  in  the  pro- 

foimd  >orms  of  keratitis,  to  examine  the  eyes  simultaneously  with  the 
qjJJtHhlmoscope  and  with  a  convex  lens  of  from  eight  to  twenty  diopters 
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(see  vol.  ii.  p.  56).  Ordinary  binocular  vision,  however,  is  sufficient  to 
determine  the  level  of  the  vessels. 


SUPERFICIAL  CORNEAL  VESSELS. 

May  be  traced  as  far  as  the  episclerotic 
ciliary  vessels. 

Are  easily  observed. 

Subdivide  like  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
and  are  often  sinuous. 

May  elevate  the  anterior  level  of  the 
cornea,  producing  a  surface  which  is  raised 
and  bosselated. 


DEEP  CORNEAL  VESSELS. 

Disappear  under  the  limbus  conjunc- 
tivse. 

Are  less  discernible  on  account  of  their 
depth. 

Are  seldom  subdivided ;  are  parallel  to 
one  another. 

The  corneal  surface  is  regular,  not  ele¬ 
vated  by  the  vessels,  but  dull. 


Other  Symptoms  of  Keratitis. — 4.  Photophobia  and  Blepharospasm. 
Lacrymation . — Photophobia,  pain  caused  by  the  impinging  of  light  upon 
the  eye,  is  scarcely  explicable  physiologically.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
light  does  produce  a  painful  impression,  but  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
satisfactorily  its  modus  operandi .  Blepharospasm,  cramp  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle,  is  partly  a  result  of  the  photophobia  and  partly  a  reflex  spasm,  which 
is  produced  by  irritation  of  the  corneal  nerves.  Like  dread  of  light,  it  is 
observed  even  in  cases  of  superficial  keratitis. 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  special  functions  possessed  by  nerves,  the 
phenomenon  of  photophobia  is  an  extraordinary  one.  Evidently  the  sen¬ 
sory  fibres  of  the  cornea  are  not  excited  by  light.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  follow  that  the  impression  of  light  upon  the  retina  ite  painful,  which 
is  in  opposition  to  the  theory  that  retinal  excitation  ca^Cj%uce  any  other 
sensation  than  that  of  light.  The  matter  is  capablc^^being  understood, 
if  it  is  admitted  that  the  pain  is  not  strictly  conn^QKwith  special  afferent 
nerves,  but  that  it  results  from  an  excess iv^efighition  of  any  centripetal 
nerves  that  are  present.  This  is  probably  {IrfcSfue  explanation.  Thus,  in 
section  of  a  non- atrophic  optic  nerve,  t^anSject  operated  upon  will  com¬ 
plain  of  a  sensation  of  light  that  m§^  be  so  severe  as  to  be  “  painful.” 
Again,  traumatic  luxation  of  the  ej0all  in  front  of  the  orbit  produces  a 
painful  sensation  of  light  which  ^insupportable,  the  pain  being  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  is  observ(0wnen  attempts  are  made  to  look  at  the  sun 
with  the  naked  eye.  T\faM$ofy  is,  therefore,  advanced  that  in  cases  of 
keratitis,  accompanied  ^Vphotophobia,  a  superficial  inflammation  of  the 
sensory  nerves  of  th^ccpiea  provokes  a  hypersesthesia  of  the  optic  nerve, 
or  rather  of  its^  c^ntrai  termination,  just  as  ordinary  light  gives  rise  to  a 
painful  sensatianSJphe  optic-nerve  apparatus.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  mentione^ri^«J  inflammation  of  the  retina  and  of  the  optic  nerve  do  not 
produce  t^s^Miotophobia. 

ao^lanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  blepharospasm  is  more  com- 
ble,  its  purpose  being  to  guard  the  hypersesthetic  visual  apparatus 
it,  which  is  functionally  painful  to  it.  A  different  kind  of  spasm 
the  orbicular  muscle  may  be  observed  when  the  eye  is  not  at  all  irritated. 
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This  condition,  when  not  attended  with  pain,  is  known  as  tic  non- douloureux, 
and  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  lesion  that  is  situated  either  in  the  facial  nerve 
or  in  its  nucleus.  At  other  times  the  spasms  are  painful  ( tie  douloureux ), 
and  result  from  an  excitation  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  trigeminus 
outside  of  the  ocular  globe,  such  as  dental  caries,  or  inflammation  of  one  of 
its  branches  or  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  contractions  seen  in  tic  dou¬ 
loureux  seem  always  to  be  of  a  reflex  nature.  In  true  blepharospasm  due 
to  corneal  disease  the  spasm  is  provoked  both  through  the  optic  nerve  and 
through  the  corneal  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  Cocaine,  by  anaesthesia  of 
the  nerves  of  the  cornea,  sometimes  causes  it  to  disappear ;  again,  it  seems 
only  to  diminish  it.  The  spasm  rarely  disappears  even  in  the  dark. 

Reflex  sneezing,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  cornea 
accompanied  by  blepharospasm,  is  likewise  provoked  by  a  combined  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  corneal  nerves  and  of  the  retina.  Indeed,  many  persons  in  good 
health  sneeze  when  they  gaze  at  a  focus  of  light.  In  corneal  disease,  sneezing 
is  induced  when  the  eyelids  are  violently  opened,  more  especially,  when  they 
are  held  apart  for  some  time.  As  the  act  of  sneezing  is  not  suppressed  in 
the  dark,  it  is  proper  to  suppose  that  the  morbid  condition  which  incites  it 
is  due  to  the  prolonged  contact  of  the  air  with  the  cornea,  which  is  painful 
even  in  the  normal  state.  In  other  respects,  true  blepharospasm  is  not  so 
purely  a  reflex  phenomenon  as  in  tic  douloureux  or  tic  non-douloureux.  In 
the  beginning,  at  least,  the  contractions  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  are  more 
or  less  intentional,  being  designed  to  relieve  the  photophobia.  Even  in  the 
later  stages  the  will  is  able  to  moderate  them.  As  opposed  to  tic  non-dou¬ 
loureux ,  blepharospasm  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  hal^Wuutary  and 
half  reflex,  and  an  act  which  is  always  more  or  less  UHjJN^the  control  of 
the  will.  Horner  has  maintained  that  blepharospasmAj^xclusively  caused 
by  the  patient  remaining  in  the  dark,  and  states  /tfyt  twitching  does  not 
appear  if  they  are  forced  to  live  in  weU-ilhimi*Swea  places  from  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  This  opi|?u)^^f  Horner  is  too  dogmatic, 
although  the  writer  does  not  deny  that  l|yiiig-un  the  dark  is  of  a  nature  in 
itself  which  tends  to  exaggerate  any  e^Jpg  blepharospasm  that  has  been 
induced  by  retinal  hypersesthesia. 

The  lacrymation,  which  occu^ilo  frequently  in  cases  of  keratitis  that 
are  accompanied  by  pain  andAjkpiflto phobia,  is  another  reflex  phenomenon 
which  is  due  to  irritationotfHra  sensory  nerves  of  the  cornea :  the  flow  of 
tears  is  induced  by  a  iMe£  innervation  of  the  sensory  nerve-fibres  of  the 
lacrymal  gland.  4 

5.  Visual  Disorders. — When  an  eye  is  first  affected  by  a  keratitis  it 
quickly  becomesjffi^fgued.  Should  corneal  alteration  or  cellular  infiltration 
and  oedema^S^ar  and  extend  in  front  of  the  pupil,  visual  acuity  will  be 
diminished.  or  the  mechanism  of  this  form  of  disturbance  of  vision  see 
chapt^p^^  Maculce  Cornece.) 

pi^famsion  of  the  Eye . — In  moderately  extensive  keratitis,  which  has  in- 
jppyirboth  the  epithelium  and  the  endothelium,  intra-ocular  tension  becomes 
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reduced,  for  the  reason  that  elevation  of  the  endothelium  particularly  favors 
filtration  of  the  aqueous  humor  through  the  corneal  tissues.  Intra-ocular 
tension  becomes  nearly  abolished  whenever  an  ulcer  has  perforated  the 
cornea. 

7.  Sensibility  of  the  Cornea . — This  condition,  tested  by  means  of  a  fila¬ 
ment  of  cotton,  may  be  diminished.  At  times  this  diminution  is  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  dependent  upon  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,  and  may  be  either  the  cause 
or  the  effect  of  the  corneal  inflammation.  In  cases  of  extensive  and  severe 
keratitis,  diminished  sensibility  of  the  cornea  may  be  easily  produced,  and 
may  coexist  with  ocular  and  periorbital  pain. 


C. — GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 


▲ 


In  the  treatment  of  keratitis  the  primary  object,  although  a  negative 
one,  is  to  avoid  irritating  the  cornea,  as  corneal  diseases  generally  are  aggra¬ 
vated  by  irritants,  and  subside  when  irritating  influences  are  removed.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  principles  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
cornea. 

A  frequent  cause  of  irritation  lies  in  the  use  of  medicinal  substances 
(ointments,  collyria,  etc.)  which  the  physician  is  but  too  often  tempted  to 
apply  to  the  surface  of  an  eye  that  is  affected  with  keratitis,  especially  when 
the  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  a  secretion.  As  a  general  rule,  such 
drugs  should  be  employed  only  in  exceptional  cases,  which  will  be  duly 
specified. 

1.  Dressings  of  the  Eye:  the  Occlusive  and  Compress  Bondage. — A  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  mechanical  irritation  is  the  act  of  winkii^xjty  rubbing  the 
affected  parts,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  more  or  less  ulcers^^y  the  eyelid  irritates 
them  and  disturbs  the  histological  processes  of  restoration.  For  the  same 
reason  that  ulcers  of  the  skin  should  be  covejje^pli  a  piece  of  plaster  the 
affected  cornea  should  be  protected  against^Efi^i’ubbing  of  the  eyelid,  and 
this  cannot  be  better  done  than  by  an  fcccAiSive  bandage.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  immobilize  the  eyelids  well-applied  bandage.  This  can 
be  done  so  as  to  exert  a  certain  a^^unt  of  pressure  on  them,  especially 
towards  the  nose,  on  a  level  witl^^ie  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  by  a 
padding  made  of  some  elastCjmaterial,  such  as  cotton.  To  render  the 
bandage  more  absorbent^lftfe  tears,  conjunctival  secretions,  etc.,  a  pad  of 
gauze  should  be  placgd/>w^  the  eye,  the  periorbital  hollows  being  filled  in 
by  cotton  that  is  h el ^ accurately  in  place  by  the  bandage.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  4tl^so- called  antiseptic  cotton  and  gauze;  scoured  cotton  is 
sufficiently  asopfita^r  it  and  the  gauze  can  be  rendered  so  by  steaming. 
Impregnafi^^r  both  cotton  and  gauze  with  antiseptic  liquids  impairs  the 
absorb^dQ^Ver  of  the  dressing.  In  fact,  a  non-aseptic  but  absorbent 
dressingS^of  greater  value  than  an  antiseptic  but  non-absorbent  bandage. 
^^\ere  perforation  of  an  ulcer  is  threatened,  or  when  it  has  actually 
>oc<Wred,  the  bandage  should  be  applied  more  tightly,  so  as  to  compress  the 
.  The  bandage  should  be  renewed  at  least  daily,  and  even  more  fre- 
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quently  if  there  is  any  lacrymal  or  conjunctival  secretion,  especially  of  the 
muco-purulent  type,  which  when  retained  in  the  eye  becomes  a  culture 
medium  for  bacteria.  If  the  conjunctival  secretion  is  very  profuse,  as  in 
the  blennorrhoeic  and  diphtheritic  forms  of  conjunctivitis,  or  when  there 
are  exuberant  granulations,  bandages  may  be  harmful;  the  conjunctival 
disease  is  then  usually  the  cause  of  the  keratitis.  Bandages,  however,  are 
useful  when  the  conjunctival  secretion,  even  though  slightly  purulent,  is  a 
consequence  of  an  ulcerous  or  a  suppurative  form  of  corneal  inflammation. 
Finally,  there  are  cases  of  simple  keratitis  in  which  the  bandage  is  harmful, 
or  at  least  it  is  useless  ;  these  exceptions  will  be  described  later  on. 

The  bandage  often  acts  as  a  preventive  for  the  entrance  of  dust  parti¬ 
cles,  whether  they  be  infected  or  not.  Normally,  by  collecting  such  foreign 
substances  on  the  free  borders  of  the  eyelids  and  by  driving  them  towards 
the  lacrymal  ducts,  the  movements  of  the  eyelids  are  sufficient  to  expel 
them  from  the  polished  surface  of  the  cornea.  Such  is  not  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  corneal  surface  is  roughened  and  ulcerated ;  the  particles  of 
dust,  microbes,  etc.,  collecting  in  the  depressions  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
eyelids  cannot  be  removed  by  the  act  of  winking.  In  keratitis,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  upper  lid  is  like  that  of  a  pencil  loaded  with  a  culture  of  some 
pathogenic  microbe  by  which  the  cornea  becomes  inoculated.  From  this  it 
can  be  understood  that  immobilization  of  the  upper  lid  by  a  bandage  is  the 
means,  par  excellence ,  for  avoiding  infection  of  the  cornea  from  any  irregu¬ 
larities  of  its  surface,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  cleanliness. 

2.  Antiseptics . — Most  cases  of  keratitis  are  infected  or  are  liable  to  be¬ 
come  so  through  even  the  slightest  break  in  the  epitheliiufoA  Hence  it  is 
always  necessary  to  employ  antiseptic  measures, — that  is^rOhse  well-devised 
means  of  cleanliness.  It  is  necessary  to  cleanse  tli^Jrghly  by  means  of 
antiseptic  solutions,  not  only  the  surface  of  the  coi»*p*r  and  the  conjunctival 
sac,  but  also,  and  above  all,  the  free  edge  of  th^^elids  (that  receptacle  for 
microbes)  and  the  surrounding  skin.  WhytT^^lute  asepsis  of  the  surface 
of  the  eye  is  impossible,  the  number  of  ifoictaces  may  be  so  diminished  that 
they  are  unable  to  exert  any  injurious  ©V  thus  allowing  the  bactericidal 
properties  of  the  tissues  to  acquire  i&e  mastery  over  them. 

In  healing  this  condition  var ^^“antiseptics  are  employed,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  two  of  the  best  of  tl^s^^imoolic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver — are  too 
irritating  to  be  of  any  valinrh^the  treatment  of  keratitis.  Preference  should, 
therefore,  be  given  to  fthgcnoice  of  those  antiseptics  that  possess  as  few 
irritating  properties  gs  possible.  The  best  of  these  are  the  soluble  salts  of 
mercury,  which  areAi^st  often  employed  in  the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  bichloride  strength  of  1  to  2000,  1  to  5000,  and  best  1  to  10,000. 
In  using  t^^^mution  the  ocular  surface  of  the  conjunctival  sac  should  be 
flooded  dry  bandage  applied.  In  the  case  of  deeply  infected  ulcers, 

CompUSA  wet  with  a  solution  of  1  to  5000  can  be  placed  over  the  eye,  the 
ac&mVf  the  drug  in  this  strength  being  less  intense  but  more  lasting, 
tde  of  mercury  in  aqueous  solution  of  1  to  5000  is  said  to  be  less  irri- 
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tating  (Cliibret).  Biniodide  of  mercury  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20,000 
is  also  employed  (Panas).  Iodoform  in  powder,  followed  by  the  use  of  a 
bandage,  is  less  energetic,  but  its  action  is  more  enduring,  diminishing  the 
conjunctival  secretion,  particularly  in  cases  of  infected  ulcers.  This  drug 
acts  as  an  irritant  to  an  eye  that  has  just  been  flushed  with  bichloride  of 
mercury  solution,  forming  therewith  an  iodide  of  mercury.  In  some  cases 
pyoktanin  may  be  recommended  as  an  antiseptic  of  value  (Stilling).  This 
drug  appears  in  the  form  of  different  aniline  colors,  the  methyl  blue  being 
the  one  that  is  preferred.  It  should  be  applied  as  an  aqueous  solution 
varying  in  strength  from  1  to  1000  to  1  to  10,000.  Methyl  blue  may  also 
be  used  in  the  form  of  a  crayon,  with  which  the  ulcer  can  be  touched  after 
cocainization.  The  tincture  of  iodine  applied  with  a  camePs-hair  brush 
to  the  ulcers  could  be  employed  to  advantage,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme 
pain  arising  from  its  use,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  previous  cocainiza¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  has  been  practised.  Chlorine  water  has  also  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  treatment  of  this  condition.  Applications  of  protargol  do 
not  seem  to  be  attended  with  the  same  beneficial  results  as  when  they  are 
used  in  blennorrhoeic  conjunctivitis.  Under  keratitis  reference  will  be  made 
to  the  use  of  subconjunctival  injections  of  the  salts  of  mercury  and  of  the 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

3.  Cauterization. — The  actual  cautery  has  been  brought  into  general  use 
chiefly  by  Gayet,  and  at  the  present  time  is  employed  in  the  form  of  the 
galvano-eautery.  See  Yol.  III.  of  this  System,  p.  823.  It  is  efficacious 
in  the  treatment  of  infiltrations  and  infected  progressive  ulcers,  even  when 
there  is  hypopyon;  it  destroys  the  most  intense  varietie^A corneal  infil¬ 
tration  and  the  nests  of  microbes,  while  other  complicaijSta,  such  as  oedema 
of  the  cornea,  iritis,  and  hypopyon,  that  are  ordinawQvne  effects  of  remote 
microbic  action,  improve  rapidly  under  this  fora^otreatment. 

4.  Mydnatics. — Sulphate  of  atropine  is  empuSf  ed  in  the  form  of  collyria 

of  one  or  two  per  cent,  strength,  made  a^popvy  the  addition  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  It  is  a  remedy  of  great  u^lit^n  many  cases  of  keratitis,  its 
use  being  indicated  whenever  there  isQJ)i iritis  or  even  a  congestion  of  the 
iris.  By  dilating  the  pupil,  it  cqtftyacts  the  vessels  of  the  iris,  and  thus 
has  practically  an  antiphlogisti<Qj5ect,  while  ciliary  pain  subsides  as  soon 
as  dilatation  commences.  AmAarily,  the  corneal  inflammation  itself  im¬ 
proves  rapidly,  leadin^irflyto  suppose  that  the  drug  acts  favorably  on  the 
corneal  lesion  also.  rJyhi^l10wever?  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  although 
it  is  doubtless  trye£fchat  any  congestion  of  the  iris  acts  unfavorably  on  a 
keratitis.  A  siij^fevarop  of  atropine  dilates  the  normal  pupil,  but  when 
there  is  conge^l^n  of  the  iris  repeated  instillations  (made  by  the  physician 
himself)  necessary,  the  attendant  maintaining  any  mydriasis  that 

may  ha\re  T^en  secured  by  the  medical  adviser.  In  order  to  secure  good 
resu^te^i^  often  becomes  necessary  to  make  frequently  repeated  instilla- 

i(^s.^Application  of  contaminated  atropine  may  produce  pain,  which, 
bver,  may  be  promptly  relieved  by  the  use  of  a  drop  or  two  of  cocaine. 
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Daring  the  instillation  the  canaliculi  should  be  compressed,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  drop  any  of  the  drug  into  the  mouth.  When  the  drops  are 
properly  introduced  into  the  eye  atropine-poisoning  is  not  greatly  to  be 
feared,  for  at  most,  in  such  cases,  a  mere  painful  dryness  of  the  throat 
results. 

In  children,  however,  the  most  careful  instillation  of  even  one  or  two 
drops  may,  by  mere  resorption  into  the  conjunctival  sac  and  the  lacrymal 
ducts,  produce  some  symptoms  of  poisoning,  notably  great  congestion  of 
the  face,  which  is  sometimes  followed  by  elevation  of  temperature.  Finally, 
certain  adults  are  so  susceptible  to  the  action  of  this  drug  that  the  instilla¬ 
tion  of  two  or,  at  most,  three  drops  is  sufficient  to  produce  very  evident 
symptoms  of  general  intoxication.  In  such  cases  scopolamine  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Its  mydriatic  effect  is  very  pronounced,  and  proves  almost  as  last¬ 
ing,  on  the  whole,  as  that  of  atropine. 

Atropine  is  uncalled  for  and  fails  to  afford  any  marked  relief  to  any 
pain  which  is  caused  by  a  superficial  form  of  keratitis,  and  which  is  local 
and  unassociated  with  ciliary  neuralgia.  In  such  cases  the  drug  needlessly 
augments  the  photophobia,  allowing  more  light  to  enter  the  eye.  It  is  con¬ 
traindicated  when  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  impossible  and  in  cases  in  which 
there  are  severe  hypopyon  and  iritis,  or  in  which  firm,  old,  anterior  or  pos¬ 
terior  synechia  are  present.  In  such  instances  it  produces  an  increase  of 
ciliary  pain  and  gives  rise  to  a  tendency  for  the  eyeball  to  became  hard. 
In  deep  ulcers  it  augments  the  danger  of  perforation  by  increasing  the 
pressure  in  the  anterior  chamber  and  by  paralyzing  the  intra-ocular  muscles. 
(See  article  on  j  1  of  atropine 


is  not  sufficient  to  dilate  the  pupil,  it  is  better  to  aband>$jKit^  employment 
and  even  replace  it  by  the  use  of  eserine.  PerijdieraJ^jpblapses  of  the  iris 
are  aggravated  by  the  employment  of  atropine.  iQwiatropine  has  a  very 
feeble  and  quite  transient  action  in  corneal  inflammation. 


pupil,  it  is  better  to  aband>$jXit^  employment 
le  of  eserine.  Peripherayjpblapses  of  the  iris 


of  atropine.  lOmatropine  has  a  very 


5.  Miotics. — In  keratitis,  miotics  dimiidsW^e  tension  of  the  eye,  thus 
possessing  an  opposite  effect  to  that  which  ^^>served  from  the  employment 
of  mydriatics.  By  their  use  the  intraocular  muscles  are  contracted  and 
the  irido-corneal  angle  is  freed.  (SeWirticle  on  Miotics.)  Eserine  may 
often  be  employed  with  good  effqSwJin  ulcerations  or  in  softenings  of  the 
cornea  and  for  the  preventioii^r^ireatened  ectasis  or  perforation.  It  is 
also  used  for  the  purpose  Q^^cfucing  any  peripheral  prolapse  of  the  iris. 
It  can  be  employed  in/ffi (Incases  in  which  it  is  desired  to  overcome  any 
increase  in  the  ocular  tension  that  may  have  been  caused  by  atropine.  Its 
usefulness  in  certam'lJXms  of  keratitis  has  led  to  its  more  or  less  general 
employment  iivJl^varieties  of  corneal  affection,  thus  exceeding  its  scope, 


niotics  dimiiusW^e  tension  of  the  eye,  thus 
that  which  served  from  the  employment 
the  intraocular  muscles  are  contracted  and 


d.  j^ec'-article  on  Miotics.)  Eserine  may 
efWwJin  ulcerations  or  in  softenings  of  the 


reatened  ectasis  or  perforation.  It  is 


^aucing  any  peripheral  prolapse  of  the  iris, 
'cases  in  which  it  is  desired  to  overcome  any 


employment  nwjUAarieties  ot  corneal  affection,  thus  exceeding  its  scope, 
which  shou^M^to  employ  it  only  in  well  selected  cases.  Eserine  certainly 
possesses  n^eal  antiseptic  properties.  One  or  more  drops  of  a  one  or  two 
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6.  Cocaine . — This  drug,  which  was  brought  forward  by  Roller,  if  used 
in  the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution  in  the  strengths  of  four  to  five  per  cent., 
quiets  for  some  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  the  so-called  “  superficial 
pains,”  and  renders  the  cornea  insensible  to  painful  applications,  such  as 
caused  by  the  employment  of  the  thermo-cautery  and  the  crayon  of  methyl- 
blue.  Its  utility  is  incontestable  in  pronounced  cases  of  irritable  superficial 
keratitis,  but  it  can  be  scarcely  considered  adequate  as  an  exclusive  treat¬ 
ment  in  this  condition,  while  its  abuse  may  lead  to  exfoliation  of  the  epi¬ 
thelium  and  insensibility  of  the  cornea,  in  themselves  a  cause  of  keratitis. 
Poisoning  from  its  use  is  not  to  be  feared. 

7.  Narcotics. — With  the  exception  of  hypodermatic  injections  of  mor¬ 
phine,  narcotics  have  but  little  effect  in  relieving  the  pain  of  keratitis.  The 
remedy  for  the  superficial  form  of  pain  is  cocaine,  while  that  for  the  ciliary 
variety  is  atropine.  In  cases  in  which  the  latter  drug  does  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  a  sedative  action  may  be  frequently  obtained  from  the  internal 
administration  of  antipyrin  or  phenacetin,  in  doses  of  twenty-five  to  fifty 
centigrammes,  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  may  have  to  be  re¬ 
peated  once  or  twice  at  half-hour  intervals. 

8.  Dark  Glasses  and  Shades . — The  eyes  of  patients  suffering  from  photo¬ 
phobia  and  blepharospasm  should  be  more  or  less  protected  from  light  by 
means  of  card  board  shades  and  spectacles  with  very  large  (shell-shaped) 
glasses  of  some  dark  color.  Smoked  glasses  are  to  be  preferred  to  blue  ones, 
as  the  blue  rays  irritate  the  retina.  The  selection  of  such  glasses  should 
not  be  left  with  the  patient,  as  he  is  likely  to  secure  too  light  a  tint.  By 
wearing  such  coverings  to  the  eyes  pain  is  lessened  and  th^natient  is  able 
to  go  out  of  doors  for  the  purpose  of  exercise. 

9.  Revulsives  and  Local  Abstraction  of  Blood.—&y*n\lsives  and  living 
or  artificial  leeches  applied  to  the  temple  are  of^Wr  little  use  in  keratitis 
unless  the  condition  be  complicated  by  an  iridq^ditis. 

VARIETIES  OFHcCfi^TITIS. 

A  rational  division  of  the  differe^^fcrms  of  keratitis  is  impossible  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  especially  as  there  are  not  any  means  of 
subdividing  them  according  to^foSfxed  basis, — such  as,  for  example,  an 
anatomical  one. 

Nevertheless,  a  fundai/enljltTlivision  of  the  different  forms  of  keratitis,  which  is  useful 
from  a  clinical  point  of  vi^p^is  that  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  variety.  The  clinical 
characteristics  are  difl^Gjin  each,  necessitating  appropriate  methods  of  treatment.  These 
differences  are  base^T^Vgely  upon  anatomical  grounds.  The  anterior  corneal  planes  (the 
conjunctival  ppi^p^of  the  cornea)  receive  their  nutrition  in  almost  the  same  manner  as 
the  bulbar  c^N^^tiva,  while  the  deep  planes  have  a  nutriment  supply  that  is  more  closely 
allied  to  thaOfcihe  sclerotic,  the  iris,  and  the  ciliary  body.  The  anterior  corneal  planes  are 
chiefly  ^cVrished  by  an  anastomosis  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  with  those  of  the  superficial 
ciliaftj/toss^ls,  while  the  deep  ones  receive  their  nutriment  from  the  deep  ciliary  vessels. 
TJte  anterior  planes  are  enervated  upon  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  by  superficial  nerves, 
elsewhere  they  are  supplied  by  deep  posterior  ciliary  branches  that  arise  from  the 
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ciliary  body.  From  an  embryological  point  of  view,  the  superficial  corneal  planes  belong 
to  the  conjunctiva  ;  the  middle  are  derived  from  the  mesoderm, — a  part  of  the  sclerotic, 
and  the  deeper  planes  appear  to  be  reflected  from  the  primary  optic  vesicle,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  chorioid,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  iris. 

Certain  disorders  are  to  be  found  indifferently  in  the  limbus  conjunctive  and  in  the 
anterior  corneal  planes  (such  as  phlyctenular  and  superficial  punctate  keratitis).  Most 
of  the  conjunctival  maladies  which  invade  the  cornea  primarily  produce  a  superficial  form 
of  keratitis  (such  as  granular  pannus).  The  superficial  varieties  of  inflammation  of  the 
cornea,  rather  than  the  deep  ones,  are  accompanied  by  a  congestion  of  the  conjunctival 
vessels,  while  deep  disorders  involving  the  cornea,  the  iris,  and  the  ciliary  body  bear  an 
important  relation  to  one  another.  In  the  superficial  forms  of  inflammation  of  the 
cornea  the  newly  created  vascular  channels  originate  from  the  superficial  pericorneal  vessels, 
while  in  deep  keratitis  the  blood-supply  is  renewed  from  vessels  that  anastomose  with 
those  of  the  deeper  trunks.  The  development  of  the  deep  primary  disorders,  which  are 
often,  if  not  always,  of  constitutional  origin,  as  from  syphilis,  rheumatism,  etc.,  takes  place 
with  extreme  slowness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  superficial  forms  of  inflammation  are  of 
comparatively  rapid  formation,  and  are  rather  due  to  traumatic  causes  or  to  ectogenous 
invasion  by  bacteria. 

Another  division  of  keratitis  is  into  a  bacterial  and  a  non-bacterial  form,  in  which 
suppuration,  corneal  infiltration,  and  ulceration  are  to  be  considered. 

The  variety  of  the  lesion  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  justify  a  distinction.  Again,  cases 
resembling  each  other  clinically  may  exhibit  an  etiological  difference. 


The  study  of  the  varieties  of  keratitis  may  be  arranged  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads : 

A.  Superficial  keratitis,  which  is  further  subdivided  in  accordance  with 
its  etiology,  the  form  of  the  lesion,  source,  etc. 

B.  Deep  corneal  inflammations  that  are  (a)  due  to  bacteria  and  sup¬ 

purative  ;  ( b )  non-suppurative  and  non-ulcerous,  which  cojAist  essentially 
of  infiltrations.  .  ^ 

0.  Cicatricial  secpielse  of  keratitis. 

D.  Corneal  tumors. 

These  subdivisions  are  defective  in  more  thaij^j©  respect.  A  superficial 
keratitis  may  start  as  such,  but  later,  owj^gQ))  its  extension,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  class  it  with  the  deep  varietj^Jjr  the  inflammation  may  be 
deep,  and  yet,  owing  to  certain  analo<g&^  as  to  its  origin,  will  have  to  be 
placed  with  the  superficial  varieties,  AJIeratitis  by  becoming  infected  may 
totally  change  its  clinical  course. 

7  ICIAL  KERATITIS. 


a.— su: 

(V 

In  this  variety  of  ^/enrH-ns  the  anterior  corneal  planes,  the  membrane 
of  Bowman,  and  oftgn^tne  adjacent  corneal  lamellae  are  involved.  An 
infiltration,  which  is^ometimes  vesicular,  usually  gives  rise  to  a  deposit 
that  projects  bowtA  the  surface  and  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  ulcera¬ 
tion  and  los^Qfcubstance.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  erosion  to  be 
primary,  r^ter,  the  new  formation  of  corneal  blood-vessels  may  play  an 
importa^^'d/c  in  the  development  of  pannus. — The  general  symptoms  of 
keRatrPi^  consist  in  disturbances  of  the  cornea,  roughening  of  the  corneal 
stt^^e,  absence  of  lustre,  superficial  ulcers,  and  ciliary  injection.  The  seat 
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and  extent  of  the  lesion  producing  a  general  or  partial  ciliary  injection  is 


generally  associated  with  a  slight  conjunctival  injection.  When  blood¬ 
vessels  are  formed  within  the  cornea,  under  Bowman’s  membrane,  the 
epithelium  is,  as  a  rule,  elevated  by  them,  and  they  can  be  traced  as  far  as 
the  superficial  ciliary  vessels.  Pain  may  be  absent  or  be  only  of  a  minor 
character.  The  occurrence  of  ciliary  neuralgia  and  contraction  of  the  pupil 
should  always  awaken  the  suspicion  that  the  affection  has  gained  in  depth 
and  has  become  infected.  The  degree  of  unevenness  of  the  surface  naturally 
varies  from  roughness  that  is  barely  perceptible  to  one  in  which  the  eleva¬ 
tions  and  depressions  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  A  deep  infiltration  is  one 
which  is  more  apt  to  be  diffuse,  not  so  raised  above  the  surface,  and  more 
tardy  in  becoming  ulcerated. 

Prognosis,  as  a  rule,  is  favorable  unless  a  severe  secondary  infection — 
which  is  always  to  be  dreaded — supervenes.  The  amount  of  visual  dis¬ 
turbance  depends  on  the  location  of  the  trouble  in  relation  to  the  pupil, 
and  on  its  extent  and  character.  The  usual  treatment  is  that  which  is 
indicated  for  superficial  traumatic  keratitis. 


A. — SUPERFICIAL  TRAUMATIC  KERATITIS. 


Traumatic  injuries  to  the  cornea  may  be  caused  in  the  most  diverse 
ways  (see  Corneal  Ulcers) ;  they  may  arise  from  external  conditions, 
whether  produced  by  the  person  himself  or  by  other  agencies,  or  they 
may  originate  within  the  protecting  structures  of  the  eye.  A  simple  wound 


of  the  cornea  usually  heals  : - 1 - xl  "  'J  1  1  deserve  to  be 

called  a  keratitis.  To  con  se  the  injury 

must  be  followed  by  micro  ■  the  trauma¬ 
tism  is  rarely  sufficient  for  t  tervention  of 

microbes  plays  a  hading  rdh 


As  external  causes  for  traumatism  solid  juM^es  floating  in  the  air,  rain, 
snow,  wind,  rubbing  with  the  hand,  detadi^N^dies  from  larger  objects,  etc., 
may  be  cited.  Disappearance  of  the  ey«-lMi*es  naturally  permits  such  objects 
more  readily  to  gain  access  to  the  corr&b.  Within  the  structures  normally 
used  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  ioiuty,  swellings  and  cicatrices  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  various  conditions  lids,  deviated  cilia,  and  crusts  on  the 

palpebral  borders  may  be  fo^tVThe  lids  may  be  deformed  by  congenital 
conditions,  by  trau matisna^Mby  various  affections,  such  as  blepharitis  and 
cicatrices  of  the  neigtffformg  skin,  and  in  consequence  no  longer  adequately 
protect  the  €  n  i^ncies  that  ordinarily  would  not  prove  detrimental 
to  the  corner  ,  the  eye  so  affected  remains  partly  open  during  sleep, 

and  thus  can  il  desiccation  and  exfoliation.  Anaesthetics,  whether 

+  * 

local  or  7  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus  act  in  the  same  way. 


local  or  7  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus  act  in  the  same  way. 

Diseases  xhich  lower  general  sensibility,  as  typhoid  fever,  must  be  included 


ted  through  agencies  of  the  most  varied 


of  infection  operate  so  frequently  that 
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they  seem  to  induce  keratitis  alone  without  traumatism.  Causes  of  infection 
are  blepharitis,  affections  of  the  lacrymal  passages  or  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nose  (ozsena),  facial  eruptions,  etc. ;  more  often  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  the  infective  germs  are  conveyed  by  the  hands  or  on  a 
handkerchief. 

The  symptoms  observed  are,  generally  speaking,  those  of  the  superficial 
forms  of  keratitis  (see  supra)  and  especially  ulcers.  Corneal  vasculariza¬ 
tion  rarely  produces  pannus,  nor  are  well-marked  maculae  to  be  feared 
unless  the  inflammation  continues  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Complications . — Superficial  forms  of  inflammation  frequently  give  rise 
to  the  production  of  the  deep  variety  of  keratitis,  this  being  especially  true 
if  the  infection  is  of  a  virulent  character. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  ex¬ 
citing  cause  of  the  injury,  if  this  be  possible,  and  of  the  use  of  antiseptic 
lotions  to  the  conjunctiva  and  the  tarsal  margins,  for  it  is  in  these  situations 
that  bacteria  find  a  favorable  nidus  for  their  multiplication.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  bandage  is  here  of  importance.  Should  affections  of  the  lacrymal 
passages,  blepharitis,  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  ozsena  exist,  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  appropriate  treatment  Yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  and  other 
remedial  agents  employed  in  vascularized  phlyctenules  are  of  value  in  stimu¬ 
lating  rebellious  ulcers  in  which  cicatrization  and  a  fillino;  of  the  excavation 
consist  only  in  the  corneal  facet  being  covered  with  epithelium  which  gives 
rise  to  irregular  reflections.  Cure  is  often  hastened  by  the  scraping  of 
affected  areas  with  a  curette.  Peritomy  may  be  employed  in  those  cases  in 
which  an  excessive  vascularization  does  not  yield  to  other  m£^pds  of  treat¬ 
ment.  (See  Granular  Pannus .) 


B. - PHLYCTENULAR  KERATI1 


Phlyctenular  keratitis  (phlyctenular,  lymphSiJ^or  scrofulous  conjunc¬ 
tivitis)  is  a  disease  affecting  the  corneal  andfpJ^gorneal  conjunctive  of  in¬ 
fants  and  adolescents.  While  the  corn g£l  hm  limbus  conjunctive  are  the 
most  frequent  localities  in  which  it  is  it  is  sometimes,  nevertheless, 
described  among  the  conjunctival  disuses  under  the  name  of  pustular  con¬ 
junctivitis,  for  the  reason  that  tteNfesion  is  often  situated  on  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva.  Conjunctival  may  precede,  accompany,  or  follow 

corneal  phlyctenules.  /vv 

Small  opacities  and  jfrottroerant  infiltrations,  that  are  improperly  called 
phlyctenules,  are  found  to  occur,  isolated  or  multiple,  on  the  cornea  and 
limbus  conjunctive*X^rdinarily,  the  infiltrations  ulcerate  and  cicatrize,  but 
successive  erupthfr^of  phlyctenules  may  be  accompanied  by  such  persistent 
vascular  iza  it  the  malady  lasts  for  a  much  longer  time ;  such  vascular 

forms  wh<m  |tfonounced  constitute  the  so-called  scrofulous  pannus.  The 
appeam«?^)f  these  eruptions  is  accompanied  by  ciliary  and  conjunctival 
injep^nf  and  is  followed  by  photophobia,  lacrymation  without  mucus,  and 
blepWrospasm. 
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Avascular  Forms . — (a)  In  this  variety  a  single  phlyctenule,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  of  a  small  size  and  is  often  discovered  with  difficulty  after  ulceration 
has  taken  place,  appears  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  This  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  simple  ciliary  injection.  There  is  a  slight  degree  of  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil,  and  frequently  intense  photophobia  and  blepharospasm 
are  found.  (6)  Here  one  or  several  phlyctenules,  that  frequently  show  vas¬ 
cularization  after  ulceration,  appear  on  the  periphery  of  the  cornea.  Ciliary 
and  conjunctival  injection  is  very  marked  at  the  level  of  the  ulcerations,  * 
and,  if  partial,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  with  its  apex  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  phlyctenule  of  the  cornea,  (c)  In  this  form  the  phlyctenules  are 
found  in  the  limbus  conjunctive.  They  may  be  discrete,  or  exhibit  them¬ 
selves  in  the  form  of  strings,  causing  the  conjunctiva  to  swell  and  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  pericorneal  cushion  for  the  ulcer.  As  a  rule,  the  conjunctival 
injection  is  so  intense  that  it  masks  the  ciliary  injection,  (d)  Although 
not  avascular,  the  conjunctival  phlyctenules,  or  pustulous  conjunctivitis, 
may  be  included  here.  One  or  at  most  two  infiltrations  appear  within  a 
radius  of  half  a  centimetre  around  the  periphery  of  the  cornea.  In  this 
subdivision  the  size  of  the  phlyctenule  is  larger,  this  being  so  because  it 
occurs  in  a  tissue  of  looser  texture. 

In  the  same  subject  may  be  seen  successively  or  simultaneously  the  dif¬ 
ferent  manifestations  of  the  various  avascular  forms  of  superficial  keratitis 
just  described. 

Vascular  Forms. — Here  the  peripheral  phlyctenules  are  especially  prone 
to  undergo  vascular  changes.  The  newly  formed  vessels  arfe  superficial,  and 
are  situated  close  to  Bowman’s  membrane,  though  they^r^  n$ver  found  situ¬ 
ated  under  the  epithelium.  The  corneal  surface  is  <^jTated  by  the  inflam¬ 
matory  vascular  channels,  the  course  of  which  carfH^traced  to  their  origin 
from  the  ciliary  vessels.  The  appearance  of <  S'0>  Vessels  in  the  superficial 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea  causes^flyWisorder  to  last  longer  than 
it  otherwise  would,  whereas  when  the  vresets  mre  found  in  deep  ulcerations 
their  presence  is  favorable  to  the  repd^ofihe  parts  that  are  affected. 

Two  vascular  forms  are  to  be  distinguished.  (a)  In  'phlyctenular  pan- 
nus  the  phlyctenules  may  be  ui  m  by  the  formation  of  new  blood-vessels. 
They  ulcerate,  but  show  noJ^^osition  to  heal.  Exfoliation  of  the  epi¬ 
thelium  takes  place  on  tiio  ed^e  of  the  persistent  vessels.  This  process  is 
followed  by  the  appp  of  a  new  crop  of  phlyctenules  which  undergo 

similar  changes.  Ii^hjs  manner  segments  of  the  cornea  or  even  the  entire 
membrane  may^bg^me  infiltrated,  causing  the  surface  to  become  bosselated 
and  traversed  In  numerous  blood-vessels.  This  variety  of  pannus  scarcely 
ever  attams^h^n  a  degree  of  development  as  is  observed  in  extreme  exam¬ 
ples  of^^^ranular  form.  (6)  In  band-shaped  keratitis  vascularization  of 
a  relati^y  large  peripheral  phlyctenule,  which  extends  little  by  little 
t^a^w  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  fakes  place.  Behind  the  phlyctenule  are 
ioV  seen  strings  of  blood-vessels  which  run  almost  parallel  to  one  an- 
►Vlher  to  the  margin  of  the  ulcer.  These  vessels  have  the  appearance  of 
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pushing  the  ulcer  in  the  direction  of  the  corneal  centre  or  of  being  dragged 
by  it. 

Pathological  Anatomy . — The  term  phlyctenule,  which  denotes  a  blister, 
is  badly  chosen,  as  the  vesicles  rarely  contain  liquid  and  when  they  do, 
the  contents  are  generally  turbid.  These  cellular  infiltrations  are  situated 
in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  true  corneal  tissue,  elevating  and  perforating 
Bowman’s  membrane  and  its  epithelium.  Even  phlyctenules  of  small 
size,  consisting  of  subepithelial  cellular  infiltrations,  reach  the  outer  layers 
of  the  cornea  by  nerve-channels  (Ivanoff).  Other  authors  could  not  find 
any  relation  between  the  infiltration  and  the  nerve-canals.  (Fig.  7.)  While 
the  infiltration  may  be  very  deep  at  the  onset,  the  invasion  of  the  deeper 
corneal  planes  is  more  often  the  result  of  a  late  intense  infection  by  bacteria. 

The  newly  formed  blood-vessels  are  found  to  be  situated  beneath  Bow¬ 
man’s  membrane. 

The  anatomical  details  of  band-shaped  keratitis  are  but  imperfectly 
understood. 

Etiology. — Lymphatism  and  scrofula  are  predisposing  causes  for  the 
production  of  phlyctenules,  which,  as  a  rule,  appear  simultaneously  in 
both  eyes.  These  conditions  may  not  be  manifest  at  first,  but  the  long 
duration  of  the  disease  gives  rise  to  anaemia  and  lymphatism.  The  coryza 
and  the  swelling  of  the  upper 

lip,  which  are  often  cited  as  * IG* 

proofs  of  a  lymphatic  state, 
may  be  directly  consequent 
upon  the  ocular  disorder, 
without  which  they  would 
not  occur.  When  once  estab¬ 
lished  the  phlyctenular  dis¬ 
ease  is  kept  up  by  the  coryza, 
the  septic  secretion  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  eyes  by  the 
hands  or  handkerchiefs.  In 
some  exceedingly  rebellious 
cases  adenoid  vegetations  may  ^ 
be  found  in  the  throat,  an^^£$ 
their  extirpation  is  folhiv^ti^ 

by  rapid  healing  of  the^jjta.  The  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  glands 
is  frequently  a  cousqgjaence  of  facial  eczema,  which  may  have  resulted  from 
irritation  of  the  by  the  secretions  arising  from  the  affected  eye.  On 
the  other  hand^Qke  eczema  may  have  appeared  first,  or  have  become  promi¬ 
nent  simu&^$busly  with  the  outbreak  of  the  phlyctenules,  in  which  case 
they  mayvb^looked  upon  as  eczematous  in  type. 

A^THa!^  already  been  stated,  phlyctenules  are  frequently  situated  on  the 
lir^ns^conjunctivae ;  they  are  accompanied  by  intense  conjunctival  hyper- 
and  a  secretion  of  mucus,  the  so-called  eczematous  conjunctivitis  of 


Subej^^lial  cellular  infiltration  in  a  vesicle  of  phlyc- 
'1"“  keratitis  (after  Ivanoff). 

ithelium ;  b,  Bowman’s  membrane ;  c,  corneal 
d,  subepithelial  cellular  infiltration  ;  e,  nerve-canal, 
!h  which  the  migratory  cells  have  reached  the 
'ithelium. 
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Horner.  At  other  times  the  conjunctival  inflammation  is  secondary  to  the 
phlyctenules  and  is  the  result  of  their  improper  treatment. 

This  form  of  conjunctivitis  is  the  most  common  ocular  disease  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  is  essentially  a  malady  of  the  early  years  of  life.  It  is  rarely 
found  before  the  first  year,  appearing  most  frequently  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth.  The  condition  is  rarely  seen  after  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 
It  must  be  stated  that  in  children  injuries  or  other  causes  of  keratitis  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  appear  under  the  form  of  lymphatic  cellular  infiltra¬ 
tions. 

The  ordinary  microbes  of  suppuration  are  found  in  the  affected  areas 
(Gifford),  and,  on  the  authority  of  Bach,  staphylococci  are  always  to  be 
obtained  from  the  small  areas,  provided  that  the  examination  be  made  on 
the  first  or  the  second  day.  As  this  same  variety  of  organism  is  found 
also  in  eczematous  eruptions,  the  relationship  which  is  said  by  Horner  to 
exist  between  the  phlyctenules  and  eczema  would  be  thereby  confirmed. 

Course  and  Symptoms. — There  is  no  disease  of  the  eyes  in  which  photo¬ 
phobia  and  blepharospasm  play  a  more  important  part  than  they  do  in 
phlyctenules.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  numerous  superficial  nervous 
filaments  becoming  distended  and  compressed,  either  in  the  epithelium  cov¬ 
ering  the  cornea  or  in  their  passage  through  the  membrane  of  Bowman. — 
An  eruption  of  phlyctenules  may  heal  with  considerable  rapidity.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  however,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  relapses  to  occur,  fresh 
eruptions  following  one  another  in  rapid  succession  or  appearing  after  the 
lapse  of  variable  periods  of  time.  In  obstinate  cases,  it  is  pitiable  sight  to 
see  the  affected  children  shrinking  for  weeks  and  montj^rcln  daylight  by 
various  devices,  such  as  seeking  dark  corners  and  b^^mg  their  heads  in 
cushions.  The  lack  of  air  and  of  light  lowers  tl^^hneral  nutrition,  and 
produces  anaemia  and  lymphatism,  if  these  comjU^^is  do  not  pre-exist.  The 
tears,  which  normally  possess  an  alkaline  are  often  mingled  with  the 

irritating  secretions  from  the  eye,  and  t{us)procluce  a  conjunctivitis  which 
is  sometimes  purulent.  Excoriations^^  the  skin  of  the  lower  lids,  fissures 
at  the  external  palpebral  angles,  contaj  and  swelling  of  the  upper  lip  may 
occur.  Persistent  blepharospasd^ads  to  an  oedematous  swelling  of  the 
upper  lid,  which  later  may  to  the  lower  one.  The  brows  are  con¬ 

tracted  by  the  spasm  of  tl^^rs,  and  the  eyelids  are  closed  for  the  purpose 
of  shielding  the  eyes  i  IS  0^1 1  as  possible  from  the  light. 

Complications. — the  infection  is  intense,  it  may  produce  suppura¬ 
tion  ;  or  a  small  fijneal  phlyctenule,  which  can  be  discovered  only  with 
difficulty,  owin^xb  the  intense  involvement  of  the  cornea,  may  appear  as 
the  point  iff^rkrance  for  the  production  of  a  profuse  deep  keratitis  (paren- 
chymatc^A^L'atitis).  Such  a  condition  is  made  manifest  by  intense  ciliary 
pain,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  an  intolerance  to  the  employment  of 
orStffar^  medications.  Perforation  is  often  produced  by  peripheral  phlyc- 
Jfemues.  Conjunctival  catarrh  may  be  simulated  by  a  copious  secretion  from 
•ftlb  conjunctiva.  It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  simple 
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(non-follicular)  catarrh  is  nearly  unknown  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
year,  the  time  at  which  this  affection  is  most  likely  to  be  observed. 
Blepharitis,  which  is  likewise  an  expression  of  lymphatism,  and  usually, 


a  cause  of  phlyctenules. 

Prognosis. — This  is  favorable,  unless  infectious  complications  supervene, 
the  latter  too  often  being  the  result  of  negligence.  Minute  ulcers  heal 


without  leaving  an  appreciable  macula.  Dense,  permanent  maculae  are 
ordinarily  the  result  of  large  phlyctenules,  especially  if  they  have  assumed 


the  vascular  variety.  The  track  of  band-shaped  keratitis  can  always  be 
traced  by  the  resultant  opacities. 


Treatment. — As  this  condition  is  often  due  to  a  general  cachexia  as  well 


as  to  local  causes,  treatment  must  usually  be  directed  to  both  of  these  con¬ 
ditions. — Local  measures  alone  are  sometimes  efficacious,  and  should  vary 
according  to  the  clinical  forms  which  are  assumed  and  the  complications 
that  are  present.  Finely  powdered  calomel  applied  once  daily  with  a  dry 
hair-pencil  is  a  sovereign  remedy  in  simple  non-vascular  phlyctenules  that 
are  unaccompanied  by  conjunctival  secretion.  The  chemical  composition  of 
the  mercurous  chloride  (calomel)  is  gradually  converted  by  contact  with  the 
secretions  of  the  eye  into  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sublimate).  Care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  use  too  great  a  quantity  of  calomel,  as  it  accumu¬ 
lates  in  the  inferior  cul-de-sac  and  acts  as  a  caustic  on  the  conjunctiva. 
The  simultaneous  use  of  the  iodides  internally  and  calomel  locally  is  contra¬ 
indicated,  as  the  former  drug  appears  in  the  lacrymal  secretions  and  con¬ 
verts  the  calomel  into  the  iodide  of  mercury,  which  act^j#tf|  irritant. — 
The  mild  chloride  of  mercury  is  of  no  value  in  the  trea^Jpft  of  phlycten¬ 
ular  pannus,  and  is  especially  useless  in  band-shaped-flpratitis.  Here  the 
ointment  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  exerts  ^yVost  beneficial  action, 
particularly  if  the  conjunctival  secretion  isz-SSfe  abundant.  A  small 
amount  of  the  ointment,  prepared  in  the/pap^tion  of  one-half  to  one 
centigramme  or  more  of  the  yellow  ox itfe  oP^mercury  to  one  gramme  of 
vaseline,  should  be  placed  daily  on  the  of  the  eyelids  and  distributed 

over  the  eyeball  by  gentle  massag(0pade  through  the  upper  lid. — The 
applications  of  calomel  and  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment 
should  be  made  by  the  physi^fo^imself.  For  continuous  use  lotions  of 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  n^aybe  prescribed.  Conjunctival  secretions  and 
eczematous  forms  of  th^cHsease  should  be  treated  with  weak  astringents, 
such  as  boric  acid  Jqfcjons,  and  antiseptics,  such  as  solutions  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  After  il^gecretion  has  been  diminished  by  these  methods  re¬ 
course  may  be^l^Vro  the  use  of  calomel  and  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury. 
— Atrop i  n out  effect  in  lessening  photophobia  and  blepharospasm. 
The  lalteu  cNnclition  may  be  made  to  disappear  temporarily  by  the  pro- 
ducti(^v^*\[ight  asphyxiation.  This  barbarous  method  of  relief  is  secured 
l  Ting  the  child’s  nose,  the  face  being  plunged  for  a  brief  period  of 

t  a  water. — The  wearing  of  dark  glasses  and  of  a  visor  are  often 
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helpful.  Prolonged  application  of  cocaine  is  sometimes  of  value. — Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  wearing  of  a  bandage  is  not  only  useless,  but 
that  it  often  acts  unfavorably,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  secretions  are 
not  copious.  It  ma^,  however,  be  of  value  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
desired  to  prevent  infection  of  the  eye  from  excoriations  of  the  skin  and 
coryza. — Facial  eczema,  nasal  catarrh,  and  any  cause  of  special  infection 
demand  appropriate  treatment.  For  the  eczema  the  ointment  of  the  oxide 
of  zinc  may  be  employed.  The  coryza  may  be  lessened  by  the  use  of 
sufficiently  strong  ointments  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  or  by  insufflations 
of  powders  containing  equal  parts  of  bismuth,  boracic  acid,  and  camphor. 
In  this  condition  astringent  injections  are  of  use.  If  in  rebellious  cases 
adenoid  vegetations  of  the  pharynx  be  found,  their  extirpation  is  the 
necessary  and  very  efficacious  treatment.  The  fissures  of  the  external 
angles  may  be  touched  by  a  crayon  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.— For  simple 
phlyctsenulae  daily  instillations  of  eserine  have  been  recommended  by 
certain  authors.  The  drug,  however,  is  badly  tolerated,  and  its  efficacy  is 
doubtful. — In  band-shaped  keratitis  cauterization  of  the  ulcer  by  heat  is 
ordinarily  superfluous.  If  the  ointment  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury 
does  not  suffice  in  effecting  a  cure,  curetting  of  the  ulcer  by  means  of  a 
Daviel  spoon  appears  often  to  be  valuable  in  shortening  the  duration  of 
the  affection  (de  Wecker).  Peritomy  is  superfluous,  unless  it  is  employed 
in  the  rebellious  forms. — It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  use  of  revul¬ 
sives  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  should  not  be  permitted. — The  severe 
infection  of  a  phlyctenular  eruption,  with  penetration  toi  a  great  depth, 
contraindicates  the  employment  of  the  calomel  and  of ^(e^llow  oxide  of 
mercury  ointment.  On  the  contrary,  the  conditioning  for  a  treatment 
that  is  applicable  to  deep  ulcers, — namely,  bai^^s,  antiseptic  lotions, 

atropine,  etc.  V.C/ 

General  treatment  is  important.  It  sta&tfconsist  in  good  nourish¬ 
ment,  cod-liver  oil  (if  there  be  scroful^Ty^b  fresl1  air>  frictions  of  the 
skin,  and  salt  baths. 

As  the  conjunctival  sac  contini^fb  be  infected  with  pathogenic  mi¬ 
crobes  even  when  the  phlyctenular  eruption  has  disappeared,  just  as  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  remain  ii^Mrd  for  a  long  period  of  time  after  styes, 
the  necessity  of  continuiq  Peptic  treatment,  especially  the  use  of  sub¬ 

limated  lotions,  for  a  cor^5brable  period  of  time  (several  weeks)  is  important. 
Relapses  are  always^ojf>e  feared,  especially  in  the  non-vascular  forms. 


C. — GRANULAR  PANNUS. 


In  cas^s/T^Tonjunctival  granulations  a  superficial  keratitis,  which  has 
a  strom*^^$$ency  to  become  vascularized,  is  almost  always  produced. 
Start ingSrbm  the  superior  corneal  margins,  this  condition  exhibits  a  slight 
exfoliation  with  moderate  infiltration  and  the  appearance  of 

Surfeerous  vascular  branches  that  are  derived  from  the  superficial  pericor- 
feil  vessels.  Marked  projections  are  occasionally  produced  by  the  con- 
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junctival  vessels  penetrating  the  diseased  portions.  As  a  rule,  this  form 


of  keratitis  may  involve  the  superior  half,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  cornea. 
The  disturbances  of  the  cornea  and  the  inequalities  of  its  surface  afford 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  multiplication  and  enlargement  of  the  vessels. 
In  extreme  cases — that  is,  in  pannus  crccssus  rather  than  in  pannus  tenuis — 
the  corneal  surface  is  bosselated  and  fleshy,  suggesting  the  appearance  of  a 
granulating  wound. — The  aspect  first  presented  by  this  form  of  pannus  is 
that  of  an  epithelial  exfoliation  which  has  resulted  from  the  friction  of  a 
bosselated  cicatrized  conjunctiva,  or  from  deviated  cilia.  Vascular  infiltra¬ 
tions  of  the  anterior  corneal  planes,  beneath  Bowman’s  membrane,  which 
still  remains  intact,  are  seen.  (Fig.  8,  A.)  This  membrane  is  finally  per¬ 
forated,  and  the  epithelium  is  raised  by  the  growth  of  the  new  vascularized 


Fig.  8. 


Granular  pannus  of  the  cornea.  thejbdnular  infiltration  is  seen  under  the  wrinkled  plicated 

membrane  of  Bowman.  Towards  the  j\mMt  has  attacked  and  pierced  this  membrane,  which  has 
disappeared  to  a  large  extent.  A^?fej)ortion  of  a  follicle  which  is  surrounded  by  a  membrane-like 
structure  and  by  a  real  trachorfatot^  granulation,  included  in  the  pannus  tissue,  can  be  seen.  V 
represents  a  vessel  that  is  surrounded  by  perivascular  infiltration.  The  lower  part  of  the  epithelial 
lining,  where  it  touches  tl*e  {Qanular  tissue,  is  badly  outlined.  The  cellular  infiltration  should  pene¬ 
trate  it  more  or  ^ 


tissue  that  is^wsited  beneath  it.  In  pannus  crassus  (Fig.  8,  G)  non-vas- 
cular  follicl^^  ire  sometimes  found  in  the  midst  of  the  granular  tissue. 


These  ar©^rue  follicles,  surrounded  by  a  membrane-like  substance. 

Qichptosis. — Granular  pannus  may  be  confounded  with  phlyctenular 


pannus  (vide  supra)  and  with  certain  forms  of  superficial  (traumatic)  vas- 
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cular  keratitis.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  granular  pannus  starts 
not  from  the  superior  part  of  the  cornea,  and  the  examination  of  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  will  remove  all  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is 
the  case. 

Prognosis  and  Sequelae . — Granular  pannus  is  characterized  by  its  ex¬ 
treme  persistence.  If  imperfectly  treated,  pannus  crassus  may  last  for 
years,  and  by  its  presence  the  sight  of  the  affected  eye  may  be  destroyed. 
Pannus  tenuis  may  also  produce  permanent  maculae  that  disturb  vision 
more  greatly  when  they  are  situated  in  front  of  the  pupil.  The  cornea, 
weakened  by  the  cellular  infiltration  of  the  deeper  structures,  may  yield  to 
the  intra-ocular  pressure,  the  central  curvature  usually  increasing  (kera- 
tectasis).  Finally,  pyogenic  microbes  may  invade  the  cornea,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  suppuration,  which  takes  place  especially  in  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  and  may  lead  to  perforation.  Almost  without  exception,  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  followed  by  the  appearance  of  anterior  synechise  and  of  corneal 
staphylomata  which  are  due  to  softening  of  the  corneal  membrane.  The 
suppurative  processes  may  also  invade  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye  and 
give  rise  to  panophthalmitis. 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  of  pannus  are  to  be  treated  with  irritants  in  the 
same  manner  as  granular  conjunctivitis.  Ordinarily,  such  remedial  agents 
influence  favorably  the  course  of  the  disease,  preventing  the  necessity 
of  other  special  measures.  When  the  keratitis  tends  to  become  deep  or 
infected,  irritating  medication  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  use  of  antiseptic 
lotions  and  atropine.  Should  irritant  drugs  give  rise  to  mersi stent  ciliary 
pain  and  augment  the  excitability  of  the  eye,  they  shqtfitA  also  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  In  such  cases  the  writer  has  recently  found/jJNw  instillations  of  a 
two  to  five  per  cent,  strength  solution  of  protargoL^^peculiarly  efficacious. 


bandage  may  be  applied 
some  instances  recourse 


o; 


If  the  secretions  be  not  too  abundant,  an  occlu, 
concurrently  with  the  application  of  iodoforsjx, 
may  be  had  to  eserine,  and  iridectomy  necessary  to  avoid  an  ectasis. 

Jequirity. — The  pannus  sometime^  olsffppears  after  suppuration  result¬ 
ing  from  a  blennorrhoeic  or  gonorittSte  inoculation.  This  heroic  remedy 
was  much  used  about  the  middheyiithe  present  century.  In  very  intense 
double  pannus  crassus,  surprhrfwly  good  results  may  be  obtained  from  this 
form  of  treatment.  It  inw^^imvever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  portion  of 
the  cornea  which  is  notvw^red  by  the  pannus  may  perforate,  thus  proba¬ 
bly  leading  to  a  seccmdaly  affection  of  the  fellow-eye.  Fortunately,  we  now 
have  in  the  seeds  jrf jequirity  a  vegetable  irritant  which  is  more  easily  reg¬ 
ulated  and  lesg>Kpulsive  than  the  blennorrhoeic  material  formerly  used 
(de  Wecker\^3Hie  seeds  contain  an  amorphous  substance  known  as  jequiri- 
tine,  the^^kical  composition  of  which  is  badly  defined.  When  the  seeds 
are  plac^ln  water  (Venneman  and  Bruylant,  Salomonsen,  Sattler),  this 
subg^Ace  appears  to  develop  by  sprouting.  It  provokes  a  condition  in  the 
joi^rnctiva  resembling  that  which  is  seen  in  purulent  conjunctivitis  that  is 
e  to  the  presence  of  bacteria.  According  to  the  latest  formula,  given  by 
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de  Wecker,  three  to  five  grammes  of  the  seeds  freed  from  their  cortex  are 
powdered  and  macerated  for  three  hours  in  one  hundred  grammes  of  water, 
which  should  be  used  cold,  as  heat  destroys  the  jequiritine.  The  freshly 
prepared  filtered  liquid  is  applied  over  the  conjunctiva  of  the  everted  upper 
lid,  and  even  placed  over  the  cornea  in  very  intense  pannus.  This  is  done 
with  a  tampon  of  cotton.  After  one  or  two  days  a  single  application  gives 
rise  to  a  conjunctivitis,  with  croupous  plaques  resembling  those  that  are 
seen  in  cases  of  mild  blennorrhoea.  The  conjunctivitis  so  induced  is  inten¬ 
sified  by  repeated  applications  or  may  be  maintained  at  will.  If  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable,  the  pannus  disappears. 

In  the  application  of  this  remedy  the  following  indications  for  treatment 
should  be  present,  otherwise  the  pannus  may  not  heal  and  great  danger  to 
the  cornea  may  be  incurred : 

1.  The  pannus  should  be  complete;  a  non- vascularized  portion  of  the 
cornea  threatens  to  perforate. 

2.  The  cornea  of  the  second  eye  should  be  more  or  less  vascularized 
throughout,  the  conjunctivitis  being  of  a  contagious  character. 

3.  The  palpebral  conjunctiva  should  be  the  seat  of  infiltrated  granula¬ 
tions  or  be  more  or  less  cicatrized.  When  the  amount  of  secretion  is  con¬ 
siderable,  the  jequirity  should  not  be  employed,  as  it  excites  too  violent  a 
reaction. 

Under  the  conditions  just  mentioned,  jequirity  is  in  a  manner  a  specific 
for  granular  pannus,  but  it  is  not  suitable,  as  a  rule,  for  the  treatment  of 
general  granular  conjunctivitis. 

Certain  authors  favor  peri  to  my  in  the  treatment  of  rebeliAis  forms  of 
granular  pannus.  Its  use  is  even  more  general  in  obstinm^asfs  of  super¬ 
ficial  vascular  keratitis.  Some  recommend  that  simple^Jfodions  down  to  the 
sclerotic  be  made  repeatedly,  even  advising  that  thj^Qhould  be  done  daily. 
This  is  done  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  ciliary  Niseis  into  use  during  the 
time  of  repair.  Others  excise  the  conjunofcWUbound  the  cornea  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  centimetre’s  distance,  and  etzoJ  cauterize  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  th*Kciliary  vessels.  These  are  very 
painful  methods  of  treatment,  even^diottgh  cocaine  be  used  in  their  per¬ 
formance.  The  writer  has  never^dfeJoyed  any  other  method  than  that  of 
oft- repeated  incisions. 

Eyes  are  often  met  with^i^Vich  have  been  cured  of  their  granulations, 
but  in  which  the  conjun/Rv|ws  covered  with  cicatrices  that  look  as  though 
they  were  embossed.  The  rubbing  of  the  eyelids  produces  incessant  and 
ever-recurring  exfoK^Jbns  of  the  cornea.  These  are  cases  of  traumatic 
keratitis  which  nAsf  oe  treated  as  such,  special  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
stimulants.  ^CWly  massage  of  the  eyeball  through  the  upper  lid  and  the 
i n trod uctio^^v  the  ointment  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  into  the  con- 
junctiv^^^c 


[ic  are  often  the  best  means  of  treating  this  condition. 
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D. — ACNE  OF  THE  CORNEA  ;  CORNEAL  HERPES  •  ZONULAR  HERPES ; 
DENDRITIC  KERATITIS;  RODENT  ULCER;  KERATALGIA. 

1.  Acne  of  the  Cornea . — Acne  of  the  face,  nose,  or  cheeks  may  be  ac¬ 


companied  by  eruptions  on  the  cornea  which  have  the  appearance  of  small 


phlyctsenulae.  These  eruptions  of  acne  of  the  cornea  are  found  only  in 
persons  who  have  passed  the  period  of  adolescence.  They  are  accompanied 
by  marked  redness  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  are  extremely  rebellious  to 
treatment,  and  are  prone  to  relapse.  Calomel,  antiseptic  lotions,  and  the 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  have  but  little  beneficial  effect  upon 
them. 

2.  Febrile  Herpes  (Horner). — An  eruption  of  the  transparent  vesicles 
frequently  appears  in  febrile  or  catarrhal  maladies,  especially  in  disorders 
of  the  respiratory  tract,  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  influenza.  The 
outbreak  is  often  seen  concurrently  with  herpetic  efflorescence  on  the  edges 
of  the  nose,  and  is  accompanied  by  pain,  lacrymation,  etc.  The  vesicles 
are  more  or  less  numerous,  are  often  arranged  in  groups,  and  are  not  larger 
than  the  head  of  a  pin.  The  walls  of  the  vesicles  are  composed  of  epithe¬ 
lium  and  some  lamellae  of  corneal  tissue,  and  enclose  a  transparent  liquid. 
When  they  burst,  the  resulting  ulcer  is  slightly  infiltrated.  In  the  course 
of  three  or  four  weeks’  time  the  wound  heals  without  leaving  visible  traces 
of  its  former  presence.  Relapses  are  greatly  to  be  feared.  If  the  condition 
be  neglected,  the  ulcerated  area  may  become  infected,  infiltrated,  and  un¬ 
dergo  suppuration.  Sometimes  the  *  1  r  Jl  first  deeper  and 


more  infiltrated,  this  stage  being  the  transition  form  toNShat  of  dendritic 
keratitis. — Under  the  name  of  idiopathic  herpes  has  ba&pC^escribed  a  variety 
of  eruption  of  corneal  vesicles  that  is  analogous  t^^rose  of  febrile  herpes, 
but  which  is  not  complicated  either  by  facial  hei^p^or  by  fever.  Cases  of 
this  kind  are  usually  classified  under  the  temJ^r  filamentous  keratitis ;  in 
part  they  are  epithelial  vesicles,  which  withfl^onsidered  under  the  heads  of 
Vesicular  Keratitis  and  Bullous  KeraUtih 


Treatment. — This  consists  of  anfee^tic  lotions,  a  bandage,  and  atropine, 
if  necessary. 


3.  Zonular  ( Ophthalmic )  (see  also  special  article  on  Herpes). — In 

neuralgia  of  the  trigeminusffl3i%)two,  or  three  foci  of  intense  infiltration 
sometimes  unexpectedly  aj^ear,  often  elevating  the  surface  of  the  cornea, 
and  always  reach ing/^cp<ain  depth.  Neuralgia  of  the  ophthalmic  branch, 
and  especially  of  hs Nmsal  subdivision,  has  this  effect,  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  accompanied^®? an  eruption  of  herpetic  pimples,  herpes  of  the  skin,  of 
the  foreheac  k<$  be  cheek,  or  of  the  nose,  and  by  anaesthesia  in  the  region 
of  the  vNow  and  then  the  affection  begins  with  a  group  of  small 

protub*  infiltrations,  which  resemble  an  eruption  of  febrile  herpes,  and 


ing/a  (swain 
bs Nmsal  su 


*M®?an  eruption  of 
2)uie  cheek,  or  of  tl 


not  accompanied 
the  foreheac  uG 
of  the  ^  vN< 


soorhj^ecome  confluent.  Generally,  the  symptoms  are  more  severe,  and  are 
nco^jqmnied  by  congestion  of  the  iris  or  even  by  an  iritis.  The  infiltra- 
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(f^&ns  develop  into  ulcers  which  tend  to  produce  perforation  and  hypopyon. 
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Healing  takes  place  but  slowly.  Relapses  are  greatly  to  be  feared  as  long 
as  the  neuralgia  and  insensibility  of  the  cornea  remain.  The  eruptions 
appear  to  have  the  same  significance  as  those  of  zonular  herpes  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skin,  with  which  they  are  often  associated, — i.e.,  they  result  from 
a  peripheral  neuritis.1  This  condition  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
exfoliations  that  are  so  often  observed  in  the  inferior  half  of  the  cornea  in 
cases  of  anaesthesia  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  which  in  their  final  de¬ 
velopment  produce  a  suppurative  neuroparalytic  keratitis. 

Zonular  herpes  of  the  cornea  always  reveals  the  characteristics  of  an 
infected  and  ulcerating  deep  corneal  infiltration,  and  as  such  might  have 
been  discussed  under  Deep  Keratitis . 

Treatment — This  comprises  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with  atropine,  the  use 
of  special  antiseptic  measures,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate  lotions,  and  the 
application  of  the  crayon  of  methyl-blue  to  the  ulcer.  Cauterization  by  heat 
may  be  recommended.  The  neuralgia  should  receive  appropriate  treatment. 

4.  Dendritic  Keratitis;  Malarial  Keratitis  (see  special  article). — This 
form  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea  (described  by  Hansen  Grut,  Emmert, 
Kipp,  Noyes,  Gillet  de  Grandmont,  etc.)  sometimes  results  from  causes 
similar  to  those  which  produce  febrile  herpes  of  the  cornea,  and  at  other 
times  the  etiology  is  entirely  different.  The  special  form  and  course  of  the 
ulceration  make  it  a  separate  clinical  species.  It  begins  by  a  circumscribed 
but  rather  intense  infiltration  which  penetrates  to  a  certain  depth.  The 
infiltration  then  ulcerates ;  the  borders  of  the  ulcer  may  be  perpendicular 
or  more  or  less  hollowed  and  infiltrated.  New  eruptions  appear  around 
the  ulcer,  which  enlarges  principally  in  one  direction,  and  /fc^ms  a  furrow 
on  the  corneal  surface.  The  affected  area  has  at  first  th2\Jppearance  of  a 
comma,  but  as  time  goes  on  it  elongates  until,  finalh^4c  becomes  arbor¬ 
escent  and  ramified.  Photophobia,  ciliary  pain,  cojA^tion  of  the  iris,  and 
even  iritis  occur.  When  neglected,  the  ulceratiM^may  suppurate  and  per¬ 
haps  perforate  the  cornea,  though  under  ]MrnjJp^care  it  has  not  this  tend¬ 
ency.  Its  development  resembles  that  of  aN*uppu rating,  corroding  (rodent) 
ulcer,  or  ulcus  serpens,  though  its  ten^wey  to  ulceration  is  less  and  the 
ulcer  is  more  contracted.  After  heahng“rtll  remaining  opacities  assume  the 
arborescent  form,  which  is  also  mgra&r  less  the  appearance  of  deep  keratitis. 

Etiology . — Febrile  herpesM ^^4?e  transformed  into  dendritic  keratitis. 
The  writer  has  seen  corneawmVyctaenulte  assume  this  character.  Kipp  has 
often  found  this  lesion  a/socymed  with  paludic  poisoning,  and  calls  it  malarial 
keratitis.  Emmert  luis  isolated  a  microbe  (a  bacillus)  which  he  is  inclined 
to  regard  as  the  sp£$fePpathogenic  factor  (mycotic  keratitis)  ;  it  has  not  been 
found  by  other ^AJrvers,  but  the  very  peculiar  progress  of  the  ulcer  seems 
to  demonstH^^kat  microbes  play  an  important  role  in  the  production  of 
the  conditim^ 
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Treatment — The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  infected  ulcers,  in¬ 
cluding  atropine,  bandage,  and  antiseptics.  The  margin  of  the  ulcer  should 
be  touched  with  a  crayon  of  methyl- blue,  and  in  obstinate  cases  it  should 
be  touched  with  a  hot  iron. 

5.  Rodent  Ulcer. — Under  this  name,  Mooren,  Fuchs,  and  others  have 
described  a  rare  affection  of  the  cornea,  which  is  similar  to  the  grave  varie¬ 
ties  of  dendritic  keratitis,  and  of  which  I  lately  observed  an  example  in  a 
young  man.  It  has,  however,  been  seen  most  frequently  in  old  people. 
A  burrowing,  peripheral  infiltration  is  transformed  into  an  ulcer  with 
thickened,  borders,  which  may  become  vascular  and  tend  to  cicatrize,  when 
suddenly  a  neighboring  portion  of  the  cornea  becomes  infiltrated,  ulcerated, 
etc.  This  process  continues  until  the  anterior  layers  (the  epithelium  and 
anterior  lamellae  of  the  corueal  tissue)  become  elevated  through  their  entire 
extent.  The  ulcer  extends  in  furrows,  which  are  larger  and  deeper  than 
those  of  dendritic  keratitis.  The  centre  of  the  cornea  may  be  invaded, 
finally  emerging  as  a  protuberant  and  transparent  islet.  The  entire  cornea 
is  at  last  covered  by  a  very  dense  leucoma,  and  vision  is  almost  abolished. 
Prognosis  is  indeed  grave  when  both  eyes  are  attacked,  either  simulta¬ 
neously  or  successively  ;  for,  as  in  the  dendritic  form  of  keratitis,  the  ulcer, 
being  relatively  deep,  shows  no  marked  tendency  to  suppurate,  but  only  to 
destroy  the  superficial  corneal  lamellae.  Hypopyon  is  rare. 

Treatment — Only  cauterization  by  heat  (galvano-cautery)  to  the  infil¬ 
trated  border  of  the  ulcer  seems  to  be  adequate  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
this  grave  affection  (Fuchs).  Corrosive  sublimate,  pyoktamn,  etc.,  are  use¬ 
ful  only  as  adjuvants.  Ectasis  of  the  shrunken  cornesus$ioq[d  be  combated 
by  the  employment  of  the  compress  bandage  and  es 

E. — FILAMENTARY  KER^^ 

In  persons  of  advanced  age  the  eye  ^p®fcnly  becomes  irritated  and 
weeps  a  little ;  there  are  slight  pericornc/TVj^ction,  pain,  and  photophobia. 
On  the  cornea  appear  what  seem  to  be  ^eal^vesieles ;  most  of  them  are  small, 
but  the  largest  have  a  diameter  of  f^^i  one  to  one  and  a  half  millimetres. 
These  apparent  vesicles  are  tiny  gtebules  attached  to  a  slender  pedicle.  The 
smallest  are  swept  off  by  the  ^^Kthe  larger  ones  are  transformed  into  fila¬ 
ments,  of  a  millimetre  oi^l0ta*Tkickness  and  half  a  centimetre  or  more  in 
length,  which  hang  flabhiyvover  the  front  of  the  cornea.  Winking  raises 
the  filaments,  whichQnmvever,  fall  into  place  again.  After  some  days  or 
weeks  there  is  a  new  eruption,  which  is  followed  by  an  exacerbation  of  the 
irritating  symptoms.  The  affection  may  continue  for  months  or  even  years. 
These  eruj.)^5^ sometimes  consist  of  only  one  or  two  filaments;  again 
there  ma^S^JSdenly  appear  a  great  number,  a  dozen  or  more,  of  all  dimen¬ 
sions.  idiopathic  variety  of  filamentary  keratitis  is,  on  the  whole,  a 

rmu^Oe,  and  has  no  tendency  to  become  aggravated.  Filaments  similar  to 
^hc^'may  be  present  in  chronic  ulcers,  their  production  ceasing  as  soon  as 

Xtfalii 


aling  of  the  lesion  occurs. 
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Fig.  9. 


Anatomy  (Leber,  Uhthoff,  Fischer,  Czermak,  Nuel,  and  Hess). — In  the 
midst  of  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea  appear  nests  of  clear,  round  cells,  which 
are  often  polynuclear.  The  surround¬ 
ing  cells  elongate,  and  force  these  nests 
in  front  of  the  epithelial  plane.  An 
envelope  of  flattened  cells,  that  are  un¬ 
dergoing  mucous  metamorphosis,  and  a 
pedicle  made  up  of  elongated  cells  are 
then  formed.  (See  Fig.  9,  A.) 

The  pedicle  is  composed  of  epi¬ 
thelial  fibres,  which  are  elongated  into 
fibrillse,  and  rolled  into  spirals  like  a 
cable.  This  subsequently  lengthens ; 
the  superficial  fibrillse,  growing  more 
than  the  others,  emerge  from  the  spiral 
and  form  for  it  a  loose  fibrillar  envelope, 
completely  impregnated  with  a  mucoid 
substance.  This  constitutes  the  process 
during  the  course  of  the  development 
of  the  filament.  (Fig.  9,  jB.)  The 
corneal  tissue  itself  remains  normal. 

The  filaments  are,  therefore,  formed 
entirely  from  the  epithelium,  and  are 
similar  to  the  horny  excrescences  of 
the  epidermis.  The  hyaline  cells  (iV), 
originally  situated  within  the  epithelium,  bear  some  rc^^blance  to  those 
parasitic  organisms  known  as  coccidia,  that  are  ofteqrQ^n  in  the  centre  of 
the  epithelial  nests  of  epitheliomata.  The  onlv  ^(Wtter  is  that  after  the 
parasitic  nests  have  been  driven  out  of  the  cornp^Tayer  the  repelling  epi¬ 
thelial  cells  continue  to  grow  and  undergo  muapre  transformation. 

Diagnosis . — Eruptions  of  filamentafc  Keratitis  have  sometimes  been 
confounded  with  herpes  of  the  cornea.Qnie  initial  globules  and  the  short 
filaments  have  been  supposed  to  bq^^sicles,  while  the  long  filaments  have 
been  taken  for  the  shreds  of  runtJ^ST vesicles. 

Treatment. — The  removaN^Ohe  filaments  gives  immediate  relief,  but 
subsequent  eruptions  oc  he  intra-epithelial  nervous  filaments  are 

forced  into  the  pedicle.  yTJ)e  rather  violent  pains  that  accompany  every  new 
eruption  are  due  tP  ^[lulling  and  tugging  upon  the  nerves.  The  pain 
suddenly  ceases  onrate  removal  of  the  filaments.  The  employment  of  a  two 
per  cent.  aqueo^Ssol ution  of  ammonium  chloride  appears  to  diminish  the 
eruptions  h^jvoring  the  exfoliation  of  the  epithelium.  Sattler  has  recom¬ 
mended  shading  off  the  epithelium.  In  one  of  the  writer’s  cases  the  fila- 
ments^Jirjpnued  to  be  produced  from  time  to  time  during  several  years, 
no^itnStanding  the  employment  of  various  treatments,  such  as  the  instil- 
of  collyria  of  methyl-blue,  as  recommended  by  Sourdille. 


Epithelial  excrescence  in  filamentary  kera¬ 
titis.  A,  globular  form ;  B ,  filamentous  form 
of  the  excrescence  (free  extremity  of  the  fila¬ 
ment)  ;  T,  central  spiral  portion  of  the  pedicle ; 
N,  vestiges  of  hyaline  cells  "driven  out  of  the 
epithelium.  These  are  in  the  form  of  a  granu¬ 
lar  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of  epi¬ 
thelial  cells  that  have  more|Or  less  undergone 
mucoid  metamorphosis. 
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Similar  filaments  are  expectorated  by  asthmatics  (Curschmann,  Nuel). 
Certain  cases  of  bronchial  asthma  are  due  to  epithelial  eruptions  of  this  kind 
in  the  bronchial  tubes. 


F. — SUPERFICIAL  PUNCTATE  KERATITIS. 

Under  this  title  is  described  (Fuchs,  von  Reuss,  Adler,  Groenouw)  a 
superficial  disease  of  the  cornea,  which  by  reason  of  its  symptoms  and 
anatomical  lesions  (Nuel)  constitutes  a  morbid  form  that  is  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  which  have  already  been  described.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  confounded  either  with  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  Schwellungskatari'h 
of  the  German  authors,  or  with  a  form  of  superficial  keratitis  which  is  not 
well  defined.  It  is  usually  bilateral,  both  eyes  being  attacked  simultane¬ 
ously  or  after  many  days’  interval. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  with  marked  ciliary  and  conjunctival 
injection,  slight  secretion  of  mucus,  pain,  photophobia,  and  contraction  of 
the  pupil.  This  is  the  catarrhal  stage,  or  stage  of  invasion.  There  next 
appear  on  the  cornea  small,  superficial,  yellowish-green  spots  that  are 
fairly  well  outlined.  They  number  from  five  or  ten  to  fifty  or  more,  the 
largest  having  a  diameter  of  one  millimetre,  but  most  of  them  being 
smaller.  In  searching  for  them  a  magnifying  glass  should  be  used,  other¬ 
wise  the  real  nature  of  the  affection  may  be  overlooked.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  diffuse  oedema,  also  superficial,  which  has  a  smoky  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  sometimes  striated.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  is  dull,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  level  with  the  larger  spots;  and  it  may^so  be  raised  or 
studded  with  small  knob-like  projections.  The  erti^Qms  often  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  cornea ;  at  other  times  it  mavfl^  situated  nearer  the 
periphery,  in  which  case  the  limbus  conjunctivasrtOswollen,  and  there  are 
small  elevated  spots  that  resemble  phlyctaeni^kQmt  which  do  not  ulcerate. 
In  the  last  case  there  is  some  secretiomhfiMJiere  is  neither  suppuration 
nor  iritis.  Some  days  after  the  erupti^n\a£  appeared  the  symptoms  sud¬ 
denly  cease  and  the  oedema  disapg&rs.  The  corneal  spots  persist  for 
weeks  or  even  months,  and  go  awajQ)[y  the  process  of  resorption. 


Etiology . — Superficial  punc 
rence  between  the  ages  of. 


keratitis  is  a  disease  of  frequent  occur- 
iy  and  thirty- five  years.  The  greater 
>een  exposed  to  intense  cold.  It  is  seen 
has  been  observed  as  a  complication  of 


number  of  such  patient^Hfctfe 
but  little  except  in  wi^^,  and 
influenza.  (j 

Anatomy  — The  diffuse  corneal  inflammation  is  produced  chiefly 

by  a  marked  le^ma  of  the  anterior  corneal  lamellae.  The  spots  are  pro¬ 
duced  byjyQ$£nts  of  fibrin  undergoing  hyaline  change,  which  appear  in 
contact^vltli  the  fixed  cells  of  the  cornea.  These  filaments  rolled  in  spiral 
form  ar^situated  between  the  corneal  lamellae ;  they  are  colored  in  intense 
rS(^$Wjet  by  haematoxylin  and  stain  deeply  with  aniline  colors.  (Fig.  10.) 

>Tli^e  filaments  condense  in  places  near  the  membrane  of  Bowman,  and 
>Si*scmble  thick  felt.  They  constitute  the  spots  described  above.  At  the 
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level  of  these  areas  there  is  an  oedema  of  the  epithelium  in  the  form  of 
studs  or  knob-like  epithelial  projections  that  are  transformed  into  epithelial 
lacunae. 

In  a  case  of  this  character  which  recently  came  under  the  writer’s  ob¬ 
servation,  the  nests  of  spiral  filaments  were  overwhelmed  by  foci  of  micro¬ 
cocci  that  were  lodged  between  the  epithelial  cells.  In  Fig.  10  the  central 


Fig.  10. 


Longitudinal  section  of  a  macula  in  superficial  punctate  keratitis.  E,  epithelium  of  the  cornea; 
B,  Bowman’s  membrane;  Nt  nerve-canal  infiltrated  with  hyaline  filaments  arranged  in  coils.  Under 
the  macula  in  the  centre  of  the  cut  are  seen  two  lacunae  in  the  epithelium,  elevating  the  latter. 

deposits  in  the  epithelium  are  the  seat  of  the  micrococdefiwasion.  The 
disease  is,  therefore,  of  bacterial  origin,  and  the  spiral^y^s  are  probably 
products  of  bacteria,  analogous  to  the  spiraloid  threa^^often  of  large  size, 
which  have  been  described  by  Loeffler  and  ottujrafavp resent  in  growths  of 
various  other  bacteria. 

Superficial  punctate  keratitis  is  charact^izfcpgby  an  inflammatory  oedema 
of  the  anterior  corneal  planes,  due  to  e^ogf*Ttous  (epithelial)  infection  by  a 
not  well-identified  coccus  (staphyloco^j^  according  to  Valude).  At  no 
stage  is  there  an  infiltration  of  mig^ory  cells.  The  lesions  are  located  in 
the  same  places  as  phlyctaenulae.  Qw 

Treatment — All  irritan^^(^Hi?ation  should  be  abstained  from.  At 
the  most,  lotions  of  bojic^^m  may  be  employed  when  there  is  secretion. 
Atropine  may  be  usedGoJcounteract  any  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Sali¬ 
cylate  of  sodium  in^gLnally  has  no  effect.  The  exfoliation  of  the  epithe¬ 
lium  may  demandhOi^Dandage.  Dark  glasses  should  be  prescribed  for  the 
photophobia* 

L — VI£S^^LAR  AND  BULLOUS  KERATITIS;  CALCAREOUS  KERATITIS. 

ir  and  Bullous  Keratitis. — These  pathological  forms  appear  to 
&t  <3?ily  the  epithelium,  or  at  most  the  superficial  lamellae  of  the  cornea, 
are  found  in  eyes  having  large  corneal  cicatrices  or  staphylomata, 
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Fig.  11. 
A 


and  which  are  often  glaucomatous,  blind,  and  lost  in  consequence  of  irido¬ 
cyclitis.  Sometimes  they  appear  in  eyes  which  are  not  otherwise  diseased. 
Accompanied  by  symptoms  of  rather  violent  irritation, — ciliary  pain,  ciliary 
injection,  and  lacrymation, — there  appear  suddenly  one  or  more  tiny  vesicles 
(vesicular  keratitis)  or  very  large  bullae  (bullous  keratitis),  with  clear  liquid 
contents,  and  with  a  covering  which  is  composed  of  epithelial  cells.  In  a 
few  days’  time  the  vesicles  burst,  cicatrization  follows,  and  all  symptoms  of 
irritation  disappear.  Some  weeks  later  fresh  eruptions  take  place.  Such 
eyes,  besides  being  useless,  are  a  permanent  cause  of  suffering.  Often  pain¬ 
ful  and  very  rebellious  epithelial  ulcerations  appear,  known  as  the  “  re¬ 
lapsing  ulcerations”  of  Arlt,  and  atheromatous  ulcers.  The  nutrition  and 
the  sensibility  in  eyes  of  this  class  of  cases  are  profoundly  altered. 

The  vesicles  appear  to  have  a  double  origin  :  1.  The  lymphatic  stasis  of 
glaucomatous  eyes  produces  an  interstitial  oedema  of  the  epithelium,  which 
tends  to  the  production  of  vesicles,  etc.  (Fuchs).  2.  The  continual  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  corneal  epithelium  alters  the  nutrition  of  the  cells.  Above  all, 
the  cells  of  the  middle  layer  are  transformed  into  clear  vesicles  (Fig.  11), 

which  in  places  acquire  a  very 
large  size.  The  cellular  mem¬ 
branes  of  these  large  vesicles 
are  destroyed,  and  in  this 
manner  a  lacuna  is  produced, 
which  is  often  rather  large 
and  becomes  more  and  more 
distended ;  <^*h  a  vesicle  is 
covered  1N^ epithelium,  that 
separatAyt  also  from  Bow- 
matfj^-  membrane  (Nuel). 
diffuse  hyaline  and  mu- 
alterations  of  the  epi- 
lum  also  produce  those 
epithelial  ulcerations  which 
are  often  so  painful  in  eyes 
that  are  disorganized  by  glau¬ 
coma  or  otherwise. 

The  first  mode  of  forma¬ 
tion  produces  vesicle^ccSwcd  by  epithelium  and  resting  upon  Bowman’s 
membrane;  the  sec^ncHnethod  furnishes  the  intra-epithelial  vesicles.  Ves¬ 
icles  which  lie  ujvGR  substance  of  the  corneal  membrane  have  also  been 
described ;  tlipAa/e  said  to  be  developed  underneath  Bowman’s  membrane. 
This  poinO<i&^vever,  merits  further  research. 

ao^taption  of  vesicles  is  accompanied  by  pain,  which  diminishes  as 
;  recedes.  As  in  filamentary  keratitis,  the  pain  seems  to  be  due  to 
on  of  the  interepithelial  nerve-fibrils. 

fS^Treatment — The  removal  of  the  vesicles  and  of  the  bullae  gives  relief. 


A,  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  corneal  epiifaplium,  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  the  formation  of  large  eo^J6<ml  vesicles 
(bullous  keratitis) ;  B,  firm  excrescences^ 
filamentary  keratitis. 


<g«9 


to  those  of 
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Attempts  to  prevent  their  recurrence  by  eradicating  the  seat  of  the  erup¬ 
tions  by  cauterization  have  been  unsuccessful.  Such  procedures  will  not 
cure  either  the  lymphatic  stagnation  in  glaucomatous  eyes  or  the  diffuse 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium.  The  enucleation  of  such  eyes,  the  sight  of 
which  is  lost,  is  often  obligatory.  Iridectomy  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  is  of  doubtful  efficacy.  Posterior 
sclerotomy  is  to  be  preferred  to  iridectomy. 

Idiopathic  Vesicular  or  Traumatic  Vesicular  Keratitis . — A  vesicular 
keratitis  in  eyes  which  are  otherwise  normal  has  also  been  described ;  it 
occurs  spontaneously,  most  frequently  after  slight  traumatisms.  According 
to  all  appearances,  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  forms  belong  in  the  class  of 
filamentary  keratitis. 

Calcareous  Keratitis;  Ribbon-Shaped  Corneal  Opacity. — This  form  of  inflammation 
should  he  compared  with  bullous  keratitis,  accompanied  as  it  also  is  by  an  alteration  of  the 
epithelium  in  disorganized  eyes.  In  eyes  that  are  lost  through  glaucoma  a  middle  hori¬ 
zontal  zone  of  the  cornea  is  affected ;  it  becomes  dull  and  slightly  raised.  (See  this  patho¬ 
logical  form  discussed  under  Consequences  of  Keratitis.) 


B. — DEEP  KERATITIS. 


These  inflammations  will  be  here  treated  of  under  the  two  subheadings 

O 

(a)  deep  ulcerative  and  suppurative  keratitis  and  (6)  deep  non-suppurative 
keratitis.  As  already  stated,  those  of  the  first  subdivision  are  caused  by 


endogenous, 
exhibit  the 
efally  of  con- 


KERATITIS. 


microbic  infection,  and  those  of  the  second 
microbie  or  non-microbic  infection.  Cases  of  the  first-' 
characteristics  of  a  local  disease ;  those  of  the  second  a 
stitutional  origin. 

A. — DEEP  ULCERATIVE  AND  SUPPUR^^^I] 

(a)  Ulcers  of  the  Cornea. — An  ulcer  ^f^^cornea  is  practically  a  loss 
of  substance  which  is  or  has  been  progreasire^that  is,  has  invaded  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tissues.  Some  ulcers  result  frp3Sinjuries  to  the  cornea,  and  others 
take  their  origin  from  cellular  inflation  which  has  assumed  an  ulcerative 
form.  In  most  cases  of  super fi^imHveratitis  ulceration  may  appear.  No 
distinct  line  of  demarcatioii^a^Jpe-arawn  between  the  simple  exfoliations 
which  heal  rapidly  and  th^-sms^e  serious  ulcers.  Corneal  suppurations  are 
reserved  for  a  special  ^Tiajrfer,  although  they  merge  insensibly  into  non¬ 
suppurative  types.  The^rincipal  features  of  all  ulcers  appear  to  be  an 
infection  by  the  rajpj^genic  microbes,  the  yellow  and  white  staphylococci, 
the  pneumococofi^clie  streptococcus,  and,  exceptionally,  bacilli  that  have 
not  as  yet  lAA^ell  defined.  When  the  microbic  infection  is  pronounced, 
there  is  suppuration.  The  greater  frequency  of  corneal  as  compared  with 
conjqm^Mal  ulcers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cornea  is  not  supplied  with 
blojjd-Wssels.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  nutrition  of  this  membrane  is  less 
^HJftesured,  and  the  struggle  against  microbes  is  less  efficient. 

‘ O  Vol.  iy. — 14 
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1.  Progressive  Ulcers. — Extension  in  depth  and  width  of  the  ulcer  is 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  new  infiltrations.  The  borders  show  an  opaque, 
yellowish  or  whitish  infiltration,  which  is  sometimes  uniform  and  sometimes 
appears  as  radiating  bands.  The  intralamellar  spaces  may  be  infiltrated 
and  hollowed  out  so  as  to  constitute  pockets  that  are  filled  with  pus.  The 
border  of  the  ulcer  is  encircled  by  an  oedematous  areola  which  spreads 
widely  over  the  cornea  or  merges  insensibly  into  the  surrounding  tissue. 
The  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  often  irregularly  studded  with  infiltrated  areas 
or  necrosing  corneal  lamellae,  that  are  in  the  process  of  being  cast  off  by 
the  inflammatory  process.  Sometimes,  however,  the  floor  may  be  trans¬ 
parent  and  but  slightly  infiltrated,  especially  when  it  is  composed  of  only 
the  membrane  of  Descemet.  The  depth  of  the  excavation  does  not  gene¬ 
rally  correspond  with  the  extent  of  the  destruction  of  tissue ;  the  lamellae 
of  the  floor,  being  swollen,  may  even  project  above  the  surface.  Extension 
may  sometimes  be  greatest  in  depth  (boring  ulcer).  At  other  times  it  may 
increase  in  size  (rodent  ulcer),  and  again  enlarge  in  some  particular  direc¬ 
tion.  These  are  serpiginous  ulcers,  of  which  dendritic  keratitis  is  an 
example.  Another  illustration  is  the  ulcus  serpens  of  Saemisch,  for  a  de¬ 
scription  of  which  see  Suppurative  Keratitis .  Summing  up,  the  floor  of 
the  ulcer  is  irregular,  spotted,  and  rarely  transparent  through  its  entire 
extent.  The  borders  are  almost  always  infiltrated.  Over  the  floor  and  at 
the  edge  the  infiltration  is  intense  and  of  a  yellowish-white  color  whenever 
the  suppuration  has  a  tendency  to  be  profuse.  The  eye  is  irritated,  and 
extreme  ciliary  injection,  lacrymation,  photophobia,  and  ciliary  pain  are 
present.  The  iris  reacts  but  slowly  to  light,  and  its  tisaiAis  congested  in 
every  case  in  which  the  ulcer  is  at  all  deep.  The  irft^  may  be  compli¬ 
cated  with  posterior  synechia  or  hypopyon.  (S ev&typurative  Keratitis.) 
The  pain  and  photophobia  may  be  absent  even  J^vVery  grave  ulcers,  when 
they  have  assumed  a  torpid  character. 

2.  Retrogression  of  Corneal  Ulcers.-^^iph  the  bactericidal  properties 
of  the  tissue  prevail  against  the  de^riWive  action  of  the  microbes,  the 
ulcer  begins  to  clear  up,  the  shreds  of*PwSerosed  tissue  are  thrown  off,  and  the 
epithelium  of  the  sides  extends  fl$aotfally  over  the  floor  or  bottom  of  the 
affected  areas,  which  becomes  liffeSpor  less  bright  or  polished  in  appearance. 
The  irregular  projections  d^s^[3@ar  during  the  reparative  process.  The  in¬ 
filtrated  area  becomes  ofWAthifbrm  gray  tint.  Vessels  may  develop  at  the 
borders  and  at  the  b^Tom^f  the  larger  ulcers.  The  diffuse  oedema  of  the 
cornea  subsides.  ThcHsymptoms  of  reactive  inflammation  and  irritation 
sensibly  diminish,  ^vhile  the  loss  of  substance  is  being  made  good.  In 
brief,  the  i^lqp^iears,  the  grayish  floor  shines  like  a  mirror,  and  the  lacuna. 


s*yby  the  loss  of  the  necrosed  material  is  replaced  by  new  tissue. 
^  pain  and  injection,  photophobia,  and  lacrymation  diminish. 


or  gap  ca\ 
The  ciJia^  ] 


tillary  contraction  disappears,  or  at  least  the  iris  reacts  more  readily 


affcopine. 

^The  vascularity  of  the  sides  and  of  the  bottoms  of  ulcers  favors  the 
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nutrition  of  the  tissues,  and  a‘ds  in  the  limitation  of  the  morbid  process. 
Some  of 'these  new  vessels  proceed  from  the  superficial  corneal  branches  and 
others  from  the  deep  vessels.  The  latter  predominate,  however,  when  the 
ulcers  are  of  the  deep  variety. 

3.  Cicatrization  of  the  Ulcer . — The  ulcer  becomes  uniformly  covered 
with  tissues  that  are  designed  to  replace  those  that  are  already  lost.  The 
tissue  used  in  the  process  of  repair  is  at  first  cellular,  and  is  later  trans¬ 
formed  into  fibrillary  cicatricial  tissue,  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
nearly  normal  epithelium.  Nevertheless,  the  new  connective  tissue  is 
always  distinguishable  under  the  microscope  from  normal  tissue  by  the 
irregular  arrangement  of  its  fibrils.  This  is  the  more  pronounced  where 
the  loss  of  substance  has  been  considerable,  especially  when  the  ulcer  has 
been  deep.  The  resulting  maculae  of  the  cornea  are  more  or  less  apparent 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  ulcer  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  remained 
vascular.  (See  Corneal  Maculae.)  The  vessels  gradually  disappear,  though 
some  of  them  may  persist  in  dense  cicatrices.  Small  ulcers,  especially  in 
the  cornea  of  children,  may  disappear  without  leaving  any  maculae.  Ulcers 
of  long  duration  sometimes  do  not  fill  entirely,  and  thus  leave  behind  a 
corneal  depression.  This  thinned  portion  is  always  liable  to  bulge 
slightly  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it,  but  rarely  sufficiently  to  reach 
the  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  ectatic  cicatrix  is  thus  liable  to  develop  into 
a  keratec.tasia. 

4.  Keratocele. — The  membrane  of  Descemet  is  distinguished  from  the 

rest  of  the  corneal  tissue  by  its  greater  power  of  resistance  Vto  injurious 
agencies.  When  the  ulceration  has  destroyed  the  corneah  ti^ue  just  in 
front  of  this  membrane,  it  yields  to  the  intra  ocular  p^pre  and  bulges 
forward,  remaining  transparent  and  becoming  only^j^htly  or  not  at  all 
affected.  Its  free  movement  upon  the  overlying  jj^r^may  cause  it  to  pro¬ 
ject  above  or  in  front  of  a  very  narrow  ulcer,  then  becomes  more  or 

less  filled  by  a  transparent  and  mirror-like^^s'fcle.  Keratocele  usually 
terminates  in  perforation.  The  shreds  o^^nembrane  that  are  intercalated 
in  the  ulcer  retard  the  formation  of  a  fi©  cicatrix. 

5.  Perforation. — An  ulcer  rnayJ0jforate  with  or  without  a  preceding 
hernia  of  the  membrane  of  DesjJ^W-  This  often  takes  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  effort  whichNAiyeases  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  such  as 
coughing,  sneezing,  or  stooi^f;  The  patient  usually  feels  a  sudden  sharp 
pain,  which  is  followed  llgyj  gush  of  hot  liquid.  The  aqueous  humor  runs 
out,  the  iris  and  th  aortal  line  lens  are  brought  close  to  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  cornea,  thu^pftoTishing  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  tension  of  the 
eye  is  very  mqeli^mvered.  After  perforation  the  symptoms  of  keratitis 
generally  ah^J^tfhe  pains  gradually  diminish,  and  the  ulcer  approaches  the 
stage  of  retn-esfeion.  The  diminution  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  favors  the 
intersfcitfRtf^rculation  of  the  nutrient  secretions  of  the  cornea.  The  open- 
ingXcl^ed  by  the  pressure  of  the  iris  or  the  crystalline  lens,  according 
tqpSHjituation,  and  it  may  be  further  obstructed  by  the  extension  of  a  plug 
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of  fibrin  from  the  iris.  This  fibrin  becomes  infiltrated  with  young  cells, 


and  the  occlusion  is  more  greatly  strengthened  by  epithelium.  Meanwhile 


the  aqueous  humor  reaccumulates,  gradually  filling  the  space  between  the 
cornea  in  front  and  the  iris  and  the  crystalline  lens  behind.  These  organs 


are  thus  pressed  back  to  their  normal  positions.  Such  favorable  results  fol¬ 


lowing  perforation  are  not  the  rule,  except  in  the  case  of  small  ulcers  of 
the  cornea.  Persistent  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  corneal  cicatrix  is  termed 
anterior  synechia. 

6.  Hernia  of  the  Iris . — The  iris  may  become  more  markedly  engaged  in 
the  opening,  being  pushed  forward  by  the  aqueous  humor.  Indeed,  this 
occurs  in  the  majority  of  rather  large  ulcers.  A  hernia  or  prolapse  of  the 
iris  is  thus  produced.  The  pressure  of  the  aqueous  humor  tightly  holds 
the  iris  in  place,  which  thickens  and  forms  a  grayish-brown  prominence  on 
the  surface  of  the  cornea.  A  layer  of  fibrinous  exudate  ordinarily  covers 
the  prolapsed  iris.  As  the  prolapse  of  the  iris  increases,  it  is  held  in  place 
more  and  more  securely,  and  is  drawn,  with  the  pupil,  towards  the  per¬ 
foration.  Rupture  may  take  place  by  the  vesicle  giving  way ;  but  ere  long 
the  distention  recommences.  The  tissue  of  the  iris  is  transformed  into  a 
red  knob  that  is  almost  covered  with  granulations.  This  reinforcement  by 
young,  fresh  tissue  may  lead  to  a  sinking  in  of  the  prolapse,  or  to  a  corneal 
cicatrix  with  anterior  synechia.  If  the  perforation  be  in  or  situated  near 
the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  the  synechia  is  drawn  towards  it,  displacing 
the  pupil.  A  central  perforation,  especially  when  somewhat  large,  produces 
a  total  synechia,  involving  the  entire  pupillary  marginal  The  pupil  thus 
may  be  caused  to  disappear.  If  the  opening  be  ext^^yei  the  crystalline 
lens  may  be  expelled  at  the  time  of  the  perforation.  ST 

7.  Staphyloma . — An  extensive  prolapse  of  ris  may  become  cica- 


^gmented  posteriorly  and 
is  produced  by  the  aque- 


trized  as  a  thin  fibrillary  membrane  which 
covered  with  epithelium  anteriorly.  An  <^( 


An^cmSSs  is 


u 

Large  cicatrix 


;ornea,  with  thin  walls  and  with  adhesions  to  the  iris.  To  the  right  and 


left  are  stumps  offorjeal  tissue  that  are  thickened  by  oedema  :  C,  corneal  cicatrix,  formed  principally 
by  the  iris,  a*idu>iHmented  on  its  under  surface;  «S,  canal  of  Schlemm;  C.C.  ciliary  body;  I,  iris;  A. 
CH.  anteri^-  clS^Bber ;  B,  semicylindrical  prominence  formed  by  the  iris. 


ous  hkmor  pushing  the  cicatrix  forward.  (Fig.  12.)  More  of  the  cornea 
g^Vway  under  the  pressure,  and  a  staphyloma,  which  consists  of  the 
Xrofapsed  iris,  cicatrized  on  its  surface  and  covered  over  with  epithelium,  is 
f^produced.  The  staphyloma  may  also  result  from  a  very  narrow  perfora- 
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tion  in  which  its  borders  are  considerably  thinned.  They  are  unable  to  re¬ 
sist  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  are  pushed  forward  with  the  iris,  which 
firmly  adheres  to  them.  In  this  case  the  covering  of  the  staphyloma  is 
mainly  composed  of  corneal  tissue.  This  contingency  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
when  there  is  a  large  anterior  synechia,  and  especially  when  there  is  a  total 
synechia  of  the  pupillary  border.  The  aqueous  humor  being  no  longer  able 
to  flow  into  the  irido-corneal  angle,  the  eye  becomes  hard  and  glaucomatous. 
This  contributes  to  the  bulging  of  the  cicatrix.  A  stapliylomatous  eye  is 
either  glaucomatous  from  the  first  or  soon  becomes  so. 

.  8.  Glaucoma . — A  cicatrix  with  an  anterior  synechia  may  be  so  firmly 
fixed  as  not  to  become  ectatic.  If,  however,  the  synechia  is  large,  and 
particularly  if  there  be  total  synechia  of  the  pupil,  the  eye  will  be  ulti¬ 
mately  lost  from  glaucoma.  Finally,  the  traction  on  the  iris  and  the  deep 
infection  of  the  eye  may  lead  to  an  iridocyclitis,  a  phthisis,  or  a  panoph¬ 
thalmitis,  or  to  intra-ocular  hemorrhage  that  may  disorganize  the  eyeball. 

9.  Fistula  of  the  Cornea . — An  opening  made  at  the  time  of  perforation 
may  remain  patulous  for  days  or  even  weeks.  In  such  a  case  a  true  cor¬ 
neal  fistula  has  not  been  produced,  but  a  fistulous  staphyloma,  which  will 
be  considered  later  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  other  varieties 
of  staphylomata. 

Etiology. — The  chief  predisposing  cause  of  corneal  ulcers  is  the  absence 
of  blood  vessels  in  the  cornea,  which  are  so  efficient  in  the  struggle  against 
the  microbes.  The  contrary  holds  good  in  small  erosions  and  infiltrations 
of  the  conjunctiva,  that  generally  heal  quickly  because  of  inch  vascular 
supply.  The  more  direct  causes  of  ulcers  are  of  two  classq^A  traumatic ; 


2,  microbic.  (See  Superficial  Traumatic  Keratitis .)  Usi 


oth  of  these 


causes  are  required  to  produce  an  ulcer,  especially  >sfivwhich  lasts  any 
period  of  time.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  AfcMom  of  infection  by 
pathogenic  organisms  enables  the  ulcer,  which  tfcSwreally  does  not  deserve 
this  name,  to  heal  rapidly. 

1.  Traumatic  Causes . — (a)  It  is  not  ^ece^ary  to  mention  here  all  the 
ways  in  which  injuries  may  give  rise  to  erficial  keratitis.  (See  Superfi¬ 
cial  Traumatic  Keratitis.)  Traumattejns  that  persist  or  are  often  repeated 
generally  result  in  the  formation  ((njulcers.  An  important  cause  favoring 
the  repetition  is  the  non-occl^teji^or  the  eye,  either  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  lids,  coiigei^tjVor  cicatricial,  or  because  of  the  insensibility 
of  the  eye  from  partial  ct  general  trigeminal  paralysis.  Winking  need  not 
be  abolished,  as  it  mi^std!  occur  through  the  influence  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  other  eye.  Jt&vtfcles  of  dust  striking  an  eye  without  sensibility  no 
longer  pro  vol^e  ^Cfc^reflex  winking  and  lacrymation  that  are  necessary  to 
eject  them.^^Ntlnking  is  diminished  or  suppressed,  the  inflammation 
may  assume  mb  character  of  a  neuroparalytic  keratitis.  Grave  affections 
that  lDw^Vhe  general  sensibility,  such  as  enteric  fever  or  typhoid  states, 
hav^usmlly  the  same  effect.  The  same  is  true  of  variola,  in  which  con- 
he  corneal  erosions  are  in  addition  infected. 
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( b )  Among  traumatic  causes  conjunctival  and  palpebral  lesions,  such 
as  granulations  and  cicatrices  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  ciliary  border, 
absence  or  deviation  of  the  cilia,  and  irregularities  of  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  upper  lids,  are  all  of  especial  importance.  Conjunctival  catarrh  rarely 
produces  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  except  in  aged  people.  They  occur  most  fre¬ 
quently  under  the  form  of  peripheral  growths  that  commence  as  infiltra¬ 
tions.  Blennorrhoea  acts  in  two  ways, — by  the  friction  of  the  turgid,  puffed 
conjunctiva  against  the  cornea,  producing  superficial  exfoliation,  and  by 
compressing  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  cornea.  The  pus  is,  moreover,  a 
cause  of  infection.  This  is  likewise  the  case  with  diphtheritic  conjunc¬ 
tivitis,  in  which  the  diphtheritic  and  other  microbes  infect  the  traumatic 
superficial  exfoliations. 

(c)  All  the  lesions  that  produce  superficial  keratitis,  such  as  corneal 
phlyctenules,  conjunctival  herpes,  vesicular  keratitis,  etc.,  may  become  the 
starting-points  of  very  serious  ulcers.  In  many  of  these  cases  of  superficial 
keratitis  small  ulcers  form,  which,  though  infected,  have  not  the  tendency 
to  progress.  To  bring  this  about,  a  special  cause  of  infection  seems  to  be 
necessary.  Maladies  usually  described  as  superficial  may  have  already 
become  of  serious  import  by  the  development  of  ulcers,  such  as  are  seen  in 
dendritic  keratitis,  rodent  ulcer,  and  herpes  zoster  of  the  cornea. 

2.  Causes  of  Infection . — The  cornea  may  become  infected  from  blennor¬ 
rhoea,  diphtheria,  or  secreting  granulations  of  the  conjunctiva.  Ulcerous 
and  non-ulcerous  blepharitis  and  blennorrhoea  of  the  lacrymal  sac  are  fre¬ 
quent  sources  of  infection,  as  well  as  eruptions  of  the  face,* eczema,  pimples, 
coryza,  and,  above  all,  ozsena.  Infectious  germs  miw^Vthe  hands  or  a 
handkerchief  be  conveyed  to  the  eye  from  eruptiow^NJliruncles,  wounds, 
etc.,  situated  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  espegiflCyTrom  those  affecting 
the  nose.  Many  of  the  agencies  causing  the  toipnatism,  such  as  particles 
of  earth,  stone,  blades  of  straw,  hay,  etc.,  isSfoeT  the  cornea  while  wound¬ 
ing  it.  (See  also  Suppurative  Keratitis 

Prognosis. — As  to  the  effect  on  &skM\  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  ulcer 
is  very  variable,  and  can  be  mac^rnly  by  a  judicious  estimate  of  the 
numerous  factors  which  have  j^n  previously^  specified.  The  influences 
that  contribute  to  produce  th^^esult  are  the  locality,  the  depth  and  size, 
and  the  degree  of  infecti^V^  tne  ulcer.  A  peripheral  ulcer  of  small  size 
produces  a  macula  whitrfTynly  slightly  interferes  with  vision.  On  the  other 
hand,  sight  is  dimir^shicTor  even  abolished  if  the  macula  encroaches  on  the 
pupil.  (See  arji^s  on  Corneal  Macula  and  Corneal  Staphylomata .) 

Treatment. /•^Kfiere  are  few  diseases  in  which  appropriate  and  judicious 
treatment*  o^fc^Tses  so  favorable  an  influence  as  in  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 
Excitii^^^Nses  of  injury  should  be  diligently  searched  for  and  eliminated 
as  fai\asSpossible.  Cilia  which  rub  against  the  cornea  and  also  papilloma- 
t^sy^crescences  of  the  conjunctiva  should  be  removed.  Sojourn  in  a 
idirsty  atmosphere  or  in  the  rain,  etc.,  should  be  interdicted.  Foci  of  infec- 
►>fon,  such  as  blepharitis  or  blennorrhoea  of  the  lacrymal  sac  are  to  be  de- 
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stroyed,  or  at  least  abated, — the  blepharitis  by  antiseptic  measures,  and  the 
diseases  of  the  lacrymal  passages  by  sounds  and  boric  acid  injections.  Any 
eruption  of  the  skin  on  the  face  or  elsewhere  and  all  nasal  affections  should 
receive  appropriate  treatment.  Catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva,  whether  it  has 
preceded  or  has  been  caused  by  the  ulcer,  should  be  treated,  with  careful 
avoidance  of  remedies  that  might  irritate  the  diseased  cornea.  Boric  acid 
lotions  should  be  used  frequently.  The  palpebral  conjunctiva  may  be  cau¬ 
tiously  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  cornea  being  well  protected  and 
the  effect  of  the  caustic  neutralized  with  chloride  of  sodium.  The  indi¬ 
cations  for  treatment  in  ordinary  cases  may  be  summed  up  to  be,  the  use 
of  antiseptic  lotions,  instillations  of  atropine,  and  the  use  of  a  bandage. 
The  occlusive  and  compressive  bandages  play  leading  roles  in  the  treatment 
of  corneal  ulcers.  They  immobilize  the  lids  and  prevent  them  from  irri¬ 
tating  the  ulcers,  and  thus  often  allay  superficial  pain.  They  protect  the 
ulcer  from  dust-particles,  which  winking  would  not  be  able  to  remove  from 
the  excavations.  They  prevent  the  free  border  of  the  lids,  this  receptacle 
for  microbes,  from  infecting  the  ulcer.  When  compressed  a  little  more 
firmly  they  support  the  base  of  a  deep  ulcer,  preventing  it  from  yielding 
and  perforating.  (See  General  Pathology .) 

A  profuse  secretion,  as  in  cases  of  blennorrhcea,  diphtheria,  or  granula¬ 
tions,  may  be  a  contraindication  to  the  employment  of  the  bandage.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  retained  secretions  undergo  decomposition,  and 
thus  infect  the  ulcer. 

Atropine . — The  employment  of  atropine  can  seldom  be  dispensed  with. 
The  indication  for  its  use  is  given  by  the  signs  of  congestioAof  the  iris, — 
ciliary  pain,  contraction,  and  sluggishness  of  the  iris  thlj^  ^Dilatation  of 
the  pupil  immediately  alleviates  ciliary  pain  and  cauaG^wmprovement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  ulcer.  Furthermore,  the  drug^A^nts  the  formation  of 
posterior  synechia  and  breaks  recent  adhesion&^After  the  healing  of  the 
ulcer  the  synechia  may  impair  vision  and  ursmd b  glaucoma.  The  contrain¬ 
dications  resulting  from  the  presence  of^la^e/anterior  or  posterior  synechiee 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Every  time  tpNatropine  fails  to  dilate  the  pupil  it 
tends  to  render  the  eye  glaucomatoys.  and  in  such  a  case  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed.  In  such  a  case  the  wrifcuMrould  prefer  instillations  of  eserine  or, 
rather,  of  pilocarpine,  whichJ^Rf^F  ainful,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Some 
authors  recommend  mioticw^all  cases  of  corneal  ulcer.  This  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  dimini|!7irig4he  pressure  in  the  anterior  chamber,  especially 
when  there  is  danger  ^perforation.  Instillations  of  miotics  are  disliked 
because  they  all  f^fScially  eserine)  produce  ciliary  pain  and  favor  the  for¬ 
mation  of  syna^fctf  by  maintaining  the  iris  closely  against  the  crystalline 

lens-  .  o&y 

Antisqtys. — Corrosive  sublimate  solution  or  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
mercurj^should  be  liberally  used  one  or  more  times  daily  in  cleansing  the 
CQ^rr^tival  sac  and  the  ciliary  margins  of  the  lids.  Lotions  of  this  kind, 
cabined  with  atropine  and  followed  by  a  bandage,  suffice  in  most  cases. 
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A  greater  degree  of  infection,  indicated  by  marked  infiltration,  violent 
reaction,  extreme  congestion  of  the  iris,  and  rapid  progress  of  the  ulcer, 
however,  demands  the  employment  of  more  energetic  and  more  lasting 
antiseptics.  Iodoform  insufflated  under  the  lids,  followed  by  a  bandage 
over  the  eye,  has  an  action  that  is  less  intense,  but  more  lasting.  The  con¬ 
junctival  secretion  is  also  slightly  diminished  by  its  use.  Applications  of 
the  crayon  of  pyoktanine  (preferably  the  methyl  blue)  over  the  bottom  and 
the  infiltrated  margin  may  produce  very  marked  amelioration  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ulcer. — In  cases  of  intense  infection  and  rapid  progress, 
cauterization  by  heat  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  823)  is  the  sovereign  remedy,  and  is 
usually  very  efficacious.  The  floor  and  especially  the  infiltrated  borders  of 
a  reddening  ulcer,  which  is  progressing  rapidly,  must  be  cauterized.  Per¬ 
foration  of  the  cornea  should  be  avoided,  although  the  mischief  caused 
thereby  will  be  minimized  through  a  chilling  of  the  cautery  by  the  aqueous 
humor.  A  distinct  cicatricial  macula  will  remain  upon  the  healing  of  such 
an  opening. — Instillations  of  cocaine  should  precede  all  applications  of  the 
cautery  or  of  the  crayon  of  pyoktanine  to  the  cornea ;  it  may  even  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  instil  it  before  making  a  simple  examination  of  the  eye  or  apply¬ 
ing  a  lotion.  It  has  no  beneficial  influence  on  the  ulcer  itself. 

Paracentesis . — If  spontaneous  perforation  (the  happy  effects  of  which 
have  already  been  described)  seems  likely  to  occur,  it  is  better  that  the 
opening  should  be  made  by  the  surgeon,  preferably  in  a  healthy  portion  of 
the  periphery  of  the  cornea.  Hernia  of  the  iris  and  other  grave  accidents 
are  more  easily  avoided  when  paracentesis  is  done  in  normal  corneal  tissue. 
Absolute  rest  of  the  patient  should  be  enjoined  whenevfc^perforation  is 
threatened. 

If  there  be  perforation  without  notable  attachm#M>fr  the  iris,  ordinary 
treatment  is  sufficient.  A  true  prolapse  of  the  ip&nould  be  released  after 
cocainization  either  by  excision  or  by  the  act^^i?autery.  When  the  pro¬ 
lapsed  iris  slips  away  in  front  of  the  scis.^P^S^s  necessary  to  pierce  and  in¬ 
cise  it  laterally  by  means  of  a  von  Grqgfi^er  a  Beer  knife,  and  then  to  ex¬ 
cise  it  with  a  scissors.  Excision  an*Wkuterization  are,  however,  of  little 
use  if  the  prolapse  be  very  large,  i^it  it  may  be  made  smaller  by  repeated 
punctures. — An  iridectomy  whiarfSS^establishes  access  of  the  aqueous  humor 
in  the  anterior  chamber  is  ocMwe  best  means  of  flattening  a  prolapse  and 
of  obtaining  a  firm,  resistH^Vicatrix. — In  a  central  prolapse  of  moderate 
size,  atropine  acts  fav^raBly  by  drawing  the  iris  towards  the  periphery ;  if 
the  prolapse  be  a  larger  one,  this  drug  is  not  only  useless,  but  tends  to 
augment  it.  Th<Vf«fter  cases  call  for  the  use  of  eserine,  which  acts  very 
favorably  in  dAipheral  prolapses  that  are  not  exceedingly  large.  The 
action  of  ^A$rug  is  to  flatten  them  sensibly  by  augmenting  the  resistance 
of  the  irisS^In  those  synechise  in  which  there  is  a  wedging  in  or  an  enclosing 
of  it  has  been  recommended  (A.  Meyer,  etc.)  to  cover  the  perforation 

(^teSdme  edges  have  been  curetted)  with  a  fragment  of  conjunctiva  that  has 
iously  been  detached  and  drawn  over  the  opening  by  means  of  a  suture. 
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This  operation  is  especially  useful  if  the  iris  reaches  the  surface,  thereby 
exposing  it  later  on  to  infection.  The  conjunctiva  adheres  to  the  ulcer  and 
reinforces  the  cicatrix. — A  keratocele  should  be  pierced  or  tapped.  (Con¬ 
cerning  the  sequelae  of  ulcers,  see  Maculae  and  Staphylomata  of  the  Cornea.') 

Irritant  remedies  may  be  cautiously  tried,  if  the  period  of  progression 
tends  to  be  prolonged  and  if  there  are  corneal  facets.  The  mildest  of  these 
consist  in  the  application  of  hot  compresses.  Calomel  is  more  energetic ; 
and  still  more  so  is  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment,  employed  as  in 
phlyctenular  disease.  When  an  ulcer  has  lasted  for  a  long  while  and  has 
become  indolent,  scraping  of  its  bottom  and  sides  with  a  small  metallic 
spatula  is  often  attended  with  most  beneficial  results. 

(6)  Suppurative  Keratitis  ;  Suppurative  Ulcer  and  Abscess  of  the 
Cornea. — The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  augmented  in  keratitis  by  copious 
suppuration,  which  tends  largely  to  destroy  the  cornea,  and  to  produce  per¬ 
foration,  staphyloma,  etc. 

1.  Ulcer  and  Abscess . — Suppuration  may  follow  a  traumatic  loss  of  cor¬ 
neal  substance  and  render  a  simple  ulcer  purulent.  A  keratitis  may  be 
openly  or  freely  suppurative  at  first,  but  more  frequently  suppuration  com¬ 
mences  later  by  a  dense,  cellular  infiltration  of  the  tissue  of  the  cornea,  which 
it  softens  and  destroys.  Before  the  central  softening  is  completed  the  infil¬ 
tration  ulcerates  through  the  surface,  exposing  the  infiltrated  and  partly 
necrosed  corneal  tissue.  It  never  forms  an  abscess  in  the  usual  signification 
of  the  word, — a  cavity  filled  with  pus,  discharging  its  contents  later  through 
a  narrow  opening, — even  when  the  infiltration  has  been  primarily  deep. 
Some  authors  use  the  word  abscess  when  the  sides  or  borc^K^^  an  ulcera¬ 
tion  are  undermined  or  are  hollowed  out,  constituting  sigmas  for  the  pus. 
The  border  is  then  more  opaque  than  the  centre.  Otl^vauthorities  apply 
the  term  abscess  to  ulcers  which  have  a  very  irreguh^mse  or  floor  on  which 
shreds  of  necrossed  tissue  remain  for  some  timeJ^Sre  being  eliminated. 

2.  Symptoms . — A  purulent  infiltration  if5o§|^ing  no  opening  for  the 

escape  of  the  accumulated  pus  may  vary  nsr^iegree  of  intensity  and  size. 
It  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  bscess  which  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  wide  and  deep  destruction  ofi^issue.  If  it  be  small  and  superficial, 
there  appears  a  small  prominence  oQ&e  corneal  surface ;  if  it  be  deep-seated, 
the  cornea  may  only  assume  of  dulness  without  any  elevation  of 

its  surface.  In  every  case  it  iyuistinguished  by  an  intense  yellowish-white 
color  (not  grayish  or  tra^jijcent),  which  diminishes  towards  the  periphery 
and  merges  into  a  slig^h'  congested  cedematous  zone,  and  may  be  gradually 
lost  in  the  unaffcctod^trtions  of  the  cornea. 

A  deep  pu^i^fe^b-nn filtration  usually  increases  in  size  before  it  ulcerates. 
The  color  i^ti^ihtense  yellowish  white ;  where  the  tint  is  less  intense  and 
grayish,  th£  irantrations  do  not  tend  to  suppuration  or  softening.  The  oedem- 
atous  ordinarily  extends  over  the  entire  cornea,  which  appears  dull 

thrcJ^lNrts  entire  extent.  The  symptoms  are  violent ;  there  are  extreme 
crwR^and  conjunctival  injection  and  iritis,  and  sooner  or  later  hypopyon 
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supervenes.  Pain  may,  however,  be  absent.  Quite  often  there  is  tactile 
anaesthesia  of  the  cornea. 

The  floor  of  a  suppurative  ulcer  is  generally  very  irregular,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  infiltrated ;  the  borders  may  also  be  infiltrated  and  constitute 
pockets  in  which  the  pus  stagnates.  It  is  useless  to  subdivide  suppurative 
ulcers  any  further,  though  the  ulcus  serpens  (Saemisch)  or  serpiginous  ulcer 
merits  special  mention.  It  is  rather  large,  is  situated  in  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea,  and  develops  only  through  infiltration  of  one  side.  In 
addition,  the  epithelium  may  even  advance  over  or  towards  the  ulcer,  which 
becomes  elliptical.  There  is  hypopyon,  with  a  tendency  to  colliquation  of 
the  cornea. 

According  to  Uhthoff  and  Axenfeld,  the  pneumococcus  is  the  exciting 
agent  in  nearly  all  cases  of  serpiginous  ulcers  of  Saemisch.  This  organism 
is  normally  present  in  the  nose,  the  throat,  and  the  lacrymal  ducts,  and 
takes  an  active  part  in  inflammatory  lesions  of  these  regions.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  easy  to  understand  how  it  gains  access  to  the  eye  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

3.  Hypopyon. — Certain  authors  speak  of  a  suppurative  keratitis  only 
when  there  is  hypopyon, — that  is,  when  there  is  pus  in  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber.  The  pus  on  mingling  with  the  aqueous  humor  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  forms  a  yellowish- white  collection,  which  is 
horizontal  or  even  slightly  concave  on  top.  Most  frequently  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  pus  is  compact  and  fibrinous;  rarely  it  is  liquid,  and  then  it 
is  displaced  when  the  head  is  inclined  in  different  positions.  Where  the 
hypopyon  is  small,  it  is  called  an  “  onyx,”  because  of  iteN^semblance  to  the 
root  of  the  nail.  The  amount  may  be  so  insignificwOthat  it  is  concealed 
behind  the  limbus  conjunctive,  and  can  be  discp^^efl  only  by  examining 
the  eye  obliquely  from  above  downward.  Tl^Aj^  may  reach  the  level  of 
the  pupil  or  even  fill  the  anterior  chamber.'OjJypopyon  is  an  exceedingly 
grave  complication  in  a  case  of  kera^itSsS  J Although  a  small  hypopyon 
may  disappear  by  resorption,  a  large  bto&f  invading  the  major  part  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  tends  to  productrj^bcrosis  of  the  cornea  and  destruction 


The  pus  of  hypopyon  issues  from  the  irido-corneal  angle,  from  the  iris, 


of  sight  in  the  affected  eye. 

and,  in  severe  cases,  also^r^^wie  ciliary  body,  from  whence  it  flows  across 
the  pupil.  It  was  for^alvhg  time  supposed  that  hypopyon  was  a  corneal 
abscess  which  had  (^enNi  posteriorly,  or  that  the  pus-cells  passed  through 
the  interstices  of  J^li^posterior  corneal  lamellae  (Horner).  It  is  true  that 
yellowish  puSit>^S?s  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  cornea  may  be  seen  ex¬ 
tending  do^SJrd  from  the  level  of  the  ulcer  to  the  hypopyon.  These 
are  con^A^S  of  filaments  of  fibrin,  impregnated  with  cells,  which  are  de¬ 
posited  preference  behind  the  ulcer,  in  which  situation  the  endothelium 
d  and  may  even  be  elevated  or  lifted  off  (Leber).  Experimental  in- 
n*of  the  cornea  with  pyogenic  organisms  made  upon  animals  shows 
at  in  hypopyon  the  posterior  planes  of  the  cornea  may  be  intact  and  even 
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Fig.  13. 


remain  free  from  cellular  infiltration.  Fig.  13  is  a  cross-section  of  an  eye 
affected  by  a  serpiginous  ulcer  (of  Saemisch)  of  moderate  severity,  which 
would  probably  have  healed  if 
the  patient  had  not  died  of  an 
intercurrent  pneumonia.  The 
deep  corneal  planes  are  intact 
and  without  cellular  infiltra¬ 
tion.  The  fibrinous  hypopyon 
extends  to  the  inferior  border 
of  the  dilated  pupil.  It  is  in¬ 
filtrated  by  cells,  especially  in 
its  anterior  planes.  Its  pos¬ 
terior  portion  is  composed 
of  filaments  of  fibrin,  that 
were  probably  furnished  by 
the  iris.  The  cellular  de¬ 
posits  seem  to  issue  from  the 
irido-corneal  angle,  or  per¬ 
haps  from  the  pupillary  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  iris.  A  thin  layer 
of  pus  exists  in  the  posterior 
chamber,  which  is  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  its  lower  portions; 
it  extends  throughout  the  cil¬ 
iary  body  as  far  as  the  ora 
serrata,  where  it  penetrates 
the  vitreous  humor,  as  shown 
by  the  small  abscess  at  (A) 
in  the  illustration,  and  by  a 
little  accumulation  of  pus  (P)  situated  bflTte^the  crystalline  lens.  The 
iris  and  the  ciliary  processes  are  infiltratocNby  a  homogeneous  exudate  and 
their  vessels  are  markedly  congested. £\rhe  periphery  of  the  iris  is  more 
or  less  adherent  to  the  cornea.  rp 

Hypopyon,  therefore,  may  tf*ansform  a  simple  inflammation  of  the 
cornea  into  a  keratitis  comjAk0^crwith  grave  iritis,  or  even  into  a  cyclitis, 
— that  is,  into  a  disease  oHfviib  whole  anterior  segment  of  the  eye.  This 
explains  the  long  dura^orjSi  the  malady  and  the  persistent  irritation,  even 
when  the  ulcer  presets  an  improved  appearance.  Still  it  is  to  be  supposed 


Corneal  ulcer  with  hypopyon  (ulcus  serpens) ;  occurring 
in  a  case  of  fatal  pneumonia  (Nuel).  I  and  E,  limits  of  the 
corneal  ulcer ;  I,  area  of  infiltration  at  the  edge  of  the  ulcer 
rendering  it  progressive ;  H,  hypopy^nV  its  lower  portion 
consists  of  a  deposit  of  pus,  whicli^l^p^meates  the  whole 
of  the  ciliary  body ;  P,  deposit  ojlrra^elns  behind  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens ;  A ,  small  abscess  oftl^^itreous  body,  the  pus  of 
which  has  extended  from  serrata ;  Z,  ora  serrata ; 

F,  free  parenchyma  and  hjterae  of  the  vitreous  body;  R, 
anterior  limit  of  the  retifc^roper. 


that  in  cases  of 
the  iris  to  th£ 

Si  mil; 

feld,  ancl^  o 
of 
thi 


hypopyon  the  suppuration  does  not  extend  behind 
degree  as  it  does  in  severe  ones, 
have  since  been  described  anatomically  by  Uhthoff,  Axen- 
£rs.  According  to  Elschnig,  a  perforation  of  the  membrane 


et  has  been  found  by  Verdese,  Green,  and  Ewing  in  cases  where 
^omeal  tissue  proper  was  not  yet  perforated.  This  point  needs  further 
inwltigation.  It  is  sujiposed  that  the  migratory  cells  which  have  accumu- 
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lated  in  front  of  Descemet’s  membrane  corrode  its  tissue  by  histolysis,  just 
as  they  do  in  detaching  the  necrosed  parts  of  the  fundus  of  an  ulcer. 

There  are  no  microbes  in  an  hypopyon  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  13, 
the  deposit  of  pus  within  the  eye  being  induced  by  the  irritating  action 
of  the  bacteria  found  on  the  cornea.  We  admit  that  phlogogenic  sub¬ 
stances  secreted  by  the  intracorneal  microbes  (in  cases  of  non-perforation) 
diffuse  themselves  in  the  pericorneal  vessels,  where  they  provoke  dilatation 
of  the  pericorneal  vessels  and  emigration  of  migratory  cells.  In  the  same 
manner  the  phlogogenic  substances  are  diffused  in  the  anterior  chamber 
and  the  iris,  and,  if  they  reach  this  membrane  in  sufficient  quantity,  they 
give  rise  to  iritis  and  hypopyon,  the  latter  being  an  exudation  from  the 
iridian  vessels.  When  bacteria  are  present  in  an  hypopyon,  the  affection 
has  a  tendency  to  develop  into  panophthalmitis.  This  is  likely  to  happen 
after  perforation  of  the  cornea. 

The  purulent  secretion  on  the  surface  of  the  diseased  eye  comes  partly 
from  the  cornea  and  partly  from  the  conjunctiva  after  the  latter  has  become 
infected. 

Suppurative  keratitis  on  healing  will  leave  a  dense  macula  even  when 
it  is  arrested  before  perforation  occurs.  After  perforation  has  taken  place, 
all  the  consequences  resulting  from  ulcers  may  be  observed.  Staphyloma  is 
most  to  be  feared. 


Anterior  polar  cataracts, — distinct  from  pyramidal  cataracts, — consisting  of  small, 
well-defined,  circular,  nacreous,  white  spots,  not  projecting  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
which  are  usually  considered  to  be  of  congenital  formation,  are  generally  formed  in  extra- 
uterine  life,  and  usually  follow  ophthalmia  neonatorum  complicat^^ath  ulcus  cornese, 
with  or  without  perforation  of  the  membrane. — The  phlogogeni  TO  •stances  above  men¬ 
tioned,  secreted  by  the  intracorneal  microbes,  diffuse  themselvei^j|i  cases  of  non-perfora¬ 
tion)  in  the  aqueous  humor  and  set  up  iritis.  At  the  pupil^A^come  in  contact  with  the 
lens  capsule,  which  is  here  not  protected  by  the  iris,  m/TVVnetrate  to  the  capsular  epi¬ 
thelium.  The  epithelial  cells,  which  are  still  in  full3^mitive  activity  at  this  age,  are 
irritated  and  proliferate,  forming  the  laminated  constitutes  the  cataract.  At  a 

more  advanced  period  of  life  non-perforating  cor^al^ilcers  (unaccompanied  by  hypopyon) 
never  give  rise  to  the  same  disturbance  of  thaUens,  partly  because  the  capsular  cells  are 
relatively  inactive  and  partly  because  the  ar^^OT  chamber  is  deeper.  (Nuel.) 


ratitis  is  always  the  result  of  severe  mi- 


dr.  Etiology . — Suppurat  i  ve 
crobic  infection,  which  is  <  eWgjoHe  to  the  presence  of  a  larger  number  of 
microbes  than  in  a  non-puripent  ulcer  or  because  the  bacteria  themselves 
have  assumed  a  grea^r  rmilence.  At  times  the  resistance  of  the  corneal 
tissues  seems  to  bejimmiished,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  grave  general 
malady  or  a  copA^Son  of  the  cornea.  The  infection  always  comes  from 
without,  thr()j<iA/a  loss  of  substance,  which  may  be  sometimes  insignifi¬ 
cant,  of  tl^Stfh’face  of  the  cornea.  The  writer  regards  as  erroneous  the 
belief  thab^hdogenous  (metastatic)  infection  may  occur  in  suppurative  kera- 
titis^^pervening  in  infectious  diseases,  such  as  variola,  typhus,  scarlatina, 
ajjd  ail  maladies  of  a  typhoid  character,  like  pneumonia. 

^OThere  must  always  be  a  cause  of  injury  and  a  source  of  infection.  As 
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to  causes  of  injury,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  what  has  already  been  said 
of  ulcers  in  general.  In  wounds  or  contusion  of  the  cornea,  the  microbes 
in  the  conjunctival  sac  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  provoke  suppuration.  The 
body  wounding  the  cornea  may  be  infected  at  the  time  of  injury.  Bits  of 
earth  or  stone,  the  beard  of  wheat,  and  fragments  of  straw  seem  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  infection,  as  shown  in  the  keratitis  of  reapers.  Three- 
fourths  of  ulcers  with  hypopyon  have  their  source  of  infection  in  diseases 
of  the  lacrymal  passages,  which  should,  therefore,  always  be  examined  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  Even  in  cases  of  simple  obstruction  of  the  lacrymal 
ducts,  the  secretion,  which  is  held  in  the  lacrymal  sac  until  it  flows  back 
into  the  conjunctival  sac,  contains  the  bacteria  of  suppuration,  such  as  the 
staphylococcus,  the  pneumococcus,  and,  at  times,  the  streptococcus.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  nasal  secretions,  in  cases  of  rhinological  ailments,  es¬ 
pecially  in  ozaena.  The  conveying  of  the  secretion  (through  the  fingers, 
the  handkerchief,  etc.)  to  the  eye  is  quite  easy  of  accomplishment.  It 
would  seem  also  that,  in  the  case  of  diseases  of  the  throat,  the  secretion  of 
this  part  of  the  body  may  infect  the  eye  in  like  manner.  A  frequent  cause 
of  serious  corneal  infection  is  to  be  found  in  furuncles  and  in  all  eruptions 
that  are  situated  near  the  eye.  Conjunctival  maladies,  diphtheria,  blennor- 
rhoea,  and  secreting  granulations  may  also  be  cited  as  causes  of  suppurating 


corneal  ulcers. 

In  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  variola,  abscess  of  the  cornea 
supervenes  most  frequently  during  the  period  of  desquamation.  The  erup¬ 
tion  of  pustules  upon  the  cornea  in  such  a  case  must  not  baconsidered  as 
having  the  same  origin  as  that  upon  the  skin.  A  pari^it^jiffected  with 
small-pox,  for  example,  is  unable  to  close  the  lids,  tfTJH^rhe  open  eye  is 
bathed  with  pus  and  fragments  of  crusts. 

Exceptionally,  a  variolous  papule  may  develop  on^^^onjunctival  limbus.  Con¬ 
junctival  diphtheria,  which  so  often  covers  the  wjj^h^^rneal  surface  with  pus,  extends 
only  exceptionally  to  the  cornea.  Formerly  the  irtolwiSent  of  the  cornea  was  considered 
to  he  caused  by  necrosis  due  to  lack  of  nourish i^ntr"^t  present  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  it  results  from  pyogenic  microbes  penetr*TV^  through  the  small  corne  d  sores,  which 
must  of  necessity  occur  in  conjunctival  dinhthem.  According  to  H.  Coppez,  the  entrance 
of  bacterial  toxines  into  the  corneal  tissue  tjfflild  also  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  factor 
in  the  production  of  this  condition.  though  gonococci  have  been  found  in  the  cor¬ 

neal  lamellae  of  suppurative  ke^te§^$blfowing  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis,  it  would  seem 
that  this,  also,  is  a  case  of  infiwol^  of  the  cornea  (through  small  ulcers)  by  pyogenic 
microbes.  The  progress  of/fJTeJiiphtherial  and  gonorrhoeal  infection  appears  to  be  favored 
by  compression  of  the  supernal  ciliary  vessels. 

In  isolated  (^s^uilcerous  and  purulent  keratitis  has  been  caused  by 
mycelia  from  ijffhgT  that  have  invaded  the  tissue  proper  of  the  cornea  (Leber, 
Schirmer  fliers). 

5.  Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  suppurative  keratitis  is  always  serious. 
Firs^oJr^l,  any  part  of  the  cornea  that  is  invaded  by  the  purulent  process 
isXuiVio  be,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  opaque  after  cica- 
ion.  Frequently,  after  the  disease  is  cured,  posterior  synechia  will 
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remain  ;  and  if  they  be  numerous,  they  destroy  the  sight  and  predispose  the 
eye  to  glaucoma.  The  latter  condition  may  necessitate  an  iridectomy.  It 
is  not  rare  to  find,  later  on,  that  the  crystalline  lens  has  grown  opaque 
(cataract).  The  greatest  danger  that  threatens  such  eyes  is  the  presence  of 
corneal  staphyloma,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  sight.  (See 
Corneal  Staphyloma.)  In  the  case  of  perforation  a  staphyloma  is  greatly  to 
be  feared,  on  account  of  the  softening  and  the  destruction  of  the  corneal 
tissue.  The  greatest  number  of  staphylomas  result  from  suppurative  kera¬ 
titis.  Sometimes  the  infection  invades  the  depths  of  the  eye  and  leads  to 
panophthalmitis. 

6.  Treatment. — The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  grave  corneal  ulcers. 
In  mild  cases  ordinary  measures  may  suffice  (see  Corneal  Ulcere),  but  ex¬ 
tensive  suppuration  calls  for  the  employment  of  the  most  energetic  bacteri¬ 
cidal  remedies  with  cauterization  by  heat  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  823).  Experience 
has  proved  that  when  an  hypopyon  has  reached  the  inferior  border  of  the 
pupil,  resorption  of  the  pus  is  no  longer  possible.  It  must  then  be  evacu¬ 
ated  by  paracentesis.  This  can  sometimes  best  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  forceps  or  by  injection  of  the  physiological  solution  of  salt.  If  possible, 
the  puncture  should  be  made  below  the  level  of  the  pus  into  a  portion  of 
the  cornea  which  is  still  healthy.  In  large  ulcers  which  are  threatening  to 
perforate  and  in  grave  ulcus  serpens  the  original  incision  recommended  by 
Saemiseh  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  827)  may  be  made.  This  method  has  been  less 
often  resorted  to  since  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  measures,  and,  above 
all,  of  cauterization  by  heat.  The  anterior  chamber  is  opened  with  a  von 
Graefe  knife  through  a  portion  of  the  unaffected  corne^elfy  the  ulcer,  and 
a  counterpuncture  is  made  in  the  healthy  cornea  oirtuVe  opposite  side  of 
the  ulcer.  The  two  openings  are  then  connected  J^Vn  incision  extending 
through  the  greater  diameter  of  the  cornea.  I®?  iressure  on  the  posterior 
side  of  the  cornea  is  diminished,  and  the  ou^^ing  aqueous  humor  carries 
away  the  pus.  The  borders  have  a  tenien^^o  become  agglutinated,  and 
should  be  daily  reopened.  If  the  cas^dmT^resses  favorably,  the  result  will 
be  a  cicatrix  with  a  large  anterior  sy^^nia. 

In  a  large  hypopyon  the  em^vment  of  atropine  is  without  beneficial 
effects.  Its  use  augments  the(o)mger  of  perforation,  and  the  paralysis  of 
the  iris  and  the  synechise  ^VMhHlie  pupil  from  dilating. 

Lavage  of  the  anterjfTij^ehamber  with  antiseptics  has  not  given  good 
results.  Corrosive  sublimate  solutions,  particularly,  are  exceedingly  irri¬ 
tating,  and  all  of  the  other  salts  of  mercury  per  se  give  rise  to  a  persistent 
opacity  of  the  cornea. 

During*  t^T^last  few  years,  subconjunctival  injections  of  the  bichloride 
of  merci^N^^e  been  tried  (Darier,  Abadie,  de  Wecker,  and  others).  After 
cocainizanWn,  several  drops  or  even  larger  amounts  (de  Wecker)  of  the 
coirasf^  sublimate  solution  of  the  strength  of  1  to  2000  or  1  to  1000  are 
foyectea  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  For  the  same  purpose  Chibret  recom- 
^a«mds  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  as  less  irritating  than  the  corrosive  subli- 
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mate.  He  uses  half  a  syringeful  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  cyanide  of 
mercury  in  the  strength  of  1  to  200,  or  even  1  to  100.  Though  this  treat¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  founded  on  rational  principles,  especially  as  Pfliiger 
has  shown  that  substances  thus  injected  beneath  the  conjunctiva  really 
reach  the  cornea,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  given  better  results  than  when 
the  antiseptics  are  applied  by  other  methods.  Indeed,  Bachleur,  from  his 
experiments  on  rabbits,  disputes  their  efficacy.  In  addition,  the  injections 
are  attended  with  considerable  pain,  as  the  cocaine  is  not  capable  of  render¬ 
ing  an  inflamed  eye  insensible.  One  can  thus  understand  how  the  first 
enthusiasm  for  this  mode  of  treatment  has  disappeared,  and  how  the  ten¬ 
dency  at  the  present  time  is  to  abandon  its  employment. 

Injection  (beneath  the  conjunctiva)  or  instillation  of  anti-staphylococcus 
or  anti-streptococcus  serum  has  not  yet  been  of  real  benefit. 

A  priori ,  the  use  of  wet  corrosive  sublimate  compresses  would  appear 
to  be  of  use  in  bringing  the  cornea  in  continuous  contact  with  this  anti¬ 
septic.  Though  often  employed,  they  do  not  seem  to  produce  markedly 
favorable  results.  This  is  due,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  to  the  secretion  from 
the  conjunctival  sac  not  being  absorbed  by  the  material  employed  for  the 
compress  when  it  is  in  a  moist  state. 

The  rule  is  to  use  dry  compresses,  which  are  to  be  renewed  two  or  three 
times  each  day,  at  which  time  the  eye  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  the 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  of  cyanide  of  mercury.  When  iodoform 
has  been  sprinkled  on  the  compress,  lavage  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
solution  must  not  be  practised ;  the  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury  or 
of  boracic  acid  can,  however,  be  employed  along  with  the  iocloArm. 

Atropine  is  often  used,  care  being  taken  to  watch  cara^lly  its  action 
upon  the  pupil :  if  it  dilates,  its  effect  is  relatively  bercfefial.  If  it  does 
not  do  so,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  hypopyon,  the  acjjj^of  the  mydriatic  is 
injurious.  (See  Treatment  of  Corneal  Ulcers .)  se  cases  the  use  of 

miotics  is  often  painful  and  unattended  with  a^Qesults. 

Warm  compresses,  applied  for  an  hourVfc^  time  once  or  twice  a  day, 
often  do  good,  as  they  favor  the  interstitLaJSiutrition  of  the  cornea. 

Ill  every  case  care  must  be  takej^tcMnsure  cleanliness  of  the  eye  by 
daily  repeated  lotions  of  the  conjun-atjCAl  pocket  with  mild  antiseptic  solu¬ 
tions  of  sublimate,  boric  acid,  ^tq^^W  cases  of  great  conjunctival  secretion 
the  application  of  iodoform  m^j^oe  useful. 

(c)  Keratitis  with  ox/from  Lagophthalmos ;  Neuroparalytic  Kera¬ 
titis. — The  forms  of  krMs  designated  by  these  names  have  the  charac¬ 
teristic  in  common  oMSig  primarily  dependent  upon  injuries  of  the  cornea 
due  to  the  defectWA action  of  the  lids.  Secondary  invasion  by  pathogenic 
organisms  natAAQy  cailse  these  lesions  to  assume  a  more  serious  type.  They 
are  in  the  maltreated  of  in  the  preceding  pages;  some  in  connection  with 
corneaLutes^s,  the  others  with  suppurative  keratitis.  Neuroparalytic  kera¬ 
titis  ig  imnally  described  separately,  partly  because  of  its  clinical  features 
tly  because  of  its  supposed  etiology  and  pathogenesis.  Keratitis 
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with  lagophthalmos  is  considered  here  because  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  same 
cause  as  neuroparalytic  keratitis,  and  in  time  becomes  converted  into  this 
type  of  keratitis. 

Keratitis  with  Lagophthalmos. — The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  preceding  pages  ;  everything  which  obstructs  or  prevents  the 
normal  occlusion  of  the  lids,  ectropion,  insufficiency  or  shortening  of  the 
lids,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  from  cicatrices,  exophthalmos,  retrobulbar 
tumors,  Graves’s  disease,  etc. 

Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  acts  in  the  same  way.  When  thus  ex¬ 
posed,  the  normal  cornea,  especially  its  lower  segment,  desiccates  and  ex¬ 
foliates,  and  the  conjunctiva  becomes  irritated.  During  sleep,  the  reflex¬ 
winking  being  suppressed,  the  eye  remains  more  or  less  open.  During 
the  day  the  affected  eye  hides  itself  under  the  upper  lid,  which  does  not 
wholly  perform  its  normal  function  of  removing  the  foreign  particles  that 
collect  upon  the  cornea.  Traumatic  ulcers  that  may  become  infected, 
and  which  are  situated  most  frequently  in  the  inferior  half  of  the  cornea, 
may  result. 

Keratitis  associated  with  a  typhoid  state  has  an  analogous  origin,  though 
it  more  nearly  approaches  the  neuroparalytic  form. 

Treatment. — The  main  points  to  be  attended  to  are :  (a)  the  protection 
of  the  eye  with  a  bandage,  which  may  have  to  be  worn  even  at  night;  and 
(6)  the  use  of  antiseptics.  Cicatrices  in  the  region  of  the  eye  sometimes 
call  for  operative  measures. 

Neuroparalytic  Keratitis. — Trigeminal  disturbance,  which  is  always 
more  or  less  anaesthetic  in  type,  may  be  accompanied  k>4erpes  zoster  of 
the  cornea.  Though  this  condition  has  probably  a  special  pathogenesis, — 
a  neuritis  extending  to  the  cornea, — it  will  be  consp^Ped  in  this  connection, 
owing  to  its  close  relation  with  the  matter  now/ryder  discussion. 

True  neuroparalytic  keratitis  is  observ^KtfT  complete  paralysis  of  the 
trigeminus  or  in  one  of  its  ocular  branc|(fS?Ya^a  especially  the  nasal  branch. 
Under  these  conditions  the  reflex  a^tioh-*of  winking  and  of  lacrymation 
does  not  take  place.  The  eye  orclinrfTwy  remains  open,  its  surface  becoming 
dry  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it^aobeen  cocainized.  The  eyeball — espe¬ 
cially  the  cornea — is  no  longtfNriTotected  by  that  guardian  of  the  eye,  the 
trigeminus,  and  is  expo^  Diffusions,  foreign  bodies,  and  desiccation 

by  evaporation  of  whaMvtle  moisture  there  may  be  there,  the  secretion 
of  tears  having  been  alraidy  suppressed.  Thus  the  conjunctiva  becomes 
irritated,  and  th^*comea  exfoliates  more  and  more.  Sooner  or  later  the 
wound  become§>^?ected  and  the  infiltration  extends  in  depth.  Usually 
the  centre  aMW  cornea  is  especially  involved,  the  extreme  periphery  of 
the  corn^S^naining  relatively  undisturbed.  Suppuration  now  takes  place 
and  an  n^popyon  is  produced.  The  picture  of  a  typical  case  is  completed 
witj^Krforation,  loss  of  tissue,  staphyloma,  and  phthisis  bulbi.  In  favor- 
>abr^cases  cure  is  effected  with  a  large  central  leucoma,  which  later  on  may 
^rmit  of  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy. 
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The  the.ory  of  neuroparalytic  keratitis  dates  from  Magendie,  who  saw 
suppurative  keratitis  supervene  in  rabbits  in  which  he  had  divided  the  tri¬ 
geminal  nerve  within  the  cranium.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  in  the 
trigeminus  trophic  nerve-fibres  which  preside  directly  over  the  nutrition  of 
the  elements  of  the  cornea,  very  much  as  the  motor  nerves  act  on  the  mus¬ 
cles  and  the  secretory  nerves  on  the  gland-cells.  In  pathology  trophic 
nerves  are  still  spoken  of  in  the  sense  indicated,  but  their  existence  has  not 
yet  been  clearly  demonstrated.  As  regards  the  experimental  evidence, 
Snellen  points  out  that  the  insensibility  of  the  eye  means  a  great  deal  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  this  variety  of  keratitis;  an  animal  hits  and 
injures  its  eye  because  it  no  longer  feels  the  hurt.  Feuer  also  calls  attention 
to  the  desiccation  of  the  cornea  which  results  from  the  absence  of  winking 
after  the  eye  has  become  insensible.  Eberth,  furthermore,  invokes  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  microbic  infection  of  an  eye  thus  exposed. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  trophic  hypothesis  in  explaining  the 
etiology  of  neuroparalytic  keratitis.  The  explanation  of  Snellen,  that  the  insensibility 
of  the  eye  enables  the  usual  causes  to  act  without  obstacle,  appears  to  he  the  true  one, 
thou-h  he  did  not  at  the  time  of  advancing  this  theory  know  of  the  important  part  taken 
by  bacteria  in  the  production  of  this  condition.  It  is  certain  that  the  suppuration,  often 
advanced  as  being  characteristic  and  demonstrative  of  the  neuroparalytic  nature  of  this 
disease,  cannot  result  alone  from  paralysis  of  trophic  nerve-fibres.  The  seat  of  the  disease 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea  and  not  within  the  inferior  half,  as  in  some  cases  of 
lagophthalmic  keratitis,  does  not  suffice  for  the  making  of  an  essentially  separate  morbid 
form  (neuroparalytic)  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the  entire  eye  is  insensible  and  that  the  pal¬ 
pebral  opening  is  largely  increased,  thus  exposing  the  coi 
is  more  natural  that  the  centre  of  the  cornea  should  be 


eye  is  the  most  remote  from  the  blood-supply.  In  non-anaesthetic  kera 
mos,  the  upper  lid  generally  covers  the  cornea  more  or  less.  Thj^J 
to  turn  the  eyeball  upward  and  remove  by  this  action  any  foreilC\^ 
present  upon  the  cornea.  Reflex  lacrymation  is  not  suppro§i(fij  Ev< 


attempt  to  demonstrate  the  neuroparalytic  nature  of  this>l£S*sc  by  basing  their  assertion 
upon  the  fact  that  suppuration  may  sometimes  begii^iVhm  depth  of  the  eye,  in  the  iris, 
while  at  that  time  the  cornea  may  still  he  intact.  Thi^^ry  point,  however,  argues  against 
their  interpretation  of  it.  Moreover,  it  is  more  tM^robable  that  the  integrity  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  neuropara  hypothesis  is  accepted  by  most  of  the 


turbances  resulting  from  paral*»s^pthe  trigeminus  might  favor  the  outbreak  of  keratitis 
(Claude  Bernard),  but  does  n\y^lieve  that  they  alone  are  capable  of  producing  it.  An 


alteration  of  the  Gassei 
the  trigeminus :  the  les 


^>nes  the  cause  for  the  paralysis  seems  to  be  more  central  than  the 


Gasserian  gang^nVhl  to  have  its  location  in  the  medulla  oblongata  itself.— Grave  keratitis 
in  typhoidal  dise&es  and  keratomalacia  in  children  are  more  or  less  comparable  to  neuro- 
paralytick^s^tis.  The  eyes  in  typhoid  cases  are  seen  to  be  widely  opened,  dry,  and  not 
protectorV^pwmking.  This  is  certainly  the  result  of  a  nearly  complete  insensibility  of  the 
eye-  sanie  explanation  holds  good,  from  one  cause  or  another,  in  the  keratitis  that 

oc  in  cachectic  children. 
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Treatment . — In  considering  the  treatment  for  this  condition,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  not  to  be  carried  too  far  by  the  neuroparalytic  theory.  Diligent  and 
careful  therapy  may  often  save  a  little  vision  in  an  eye  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  hopelessly  lost.  Local  measures,  based  on  the  traumatic  theory  of 
the  disease,  are  urgently  needed  and  efficacious.  These  consist  in  the  use 
of  antiseptics  and  the  application  of  a  bandage.  The  bandage  protects  the 
cornea  from  most  traumatisms,  from  desiccation,  and  from  infection  by 
pathogenic  bacteria.  In  some  cases  the  bandage  may  be  replaced  by  simply 
fastening  the  eyelids  together  by  means  of  surgeon’s  plaster.  The  dressings 
are  to  be  renewed  many  times  during  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  eye 
is  to  be  cleansed  in  a  thorough  manner  by  the  use  of  an  antiseptic  solution. 
Iodoform  is  sometimes  of  value  when  the  conjunctival  secretion  is  marked. 
The  treatment  should  be  continued  for  a  long  while, — until  the  sensibility 
has  partly  returned.  Even  then  relapses  are  to  be  feared. 

If  it  is  possible  so  to  do,  the  trigeminal  paralysis  should  be  treated. 
For  this  purpose  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  often  indicated.  One  should 
not  place  too  much  confidence  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  cornea 
or  in  the  use  of  hypodermatic  injection  of  strychnine. 

Keratomalacia  ( simple ) ;  Xerophthalmic  Keratomalacia . — Xerosis  of  the 
conjunctiva  (see  article  on  Diseases  of  the  Conjunctiva )  may  extend  to  the 
cornea,  which  exfoliates  and  becomes  overspread  with  a  similar  grayish, 
silky,  and  fatty  covering.  Wide-spread  necrosis  of  the  cornea  is  very  apt 
to  occur.  There  is  no  true  suppuration,  no  hypopyon,  and  no  pain.  The 
symptoms  are  due  mainly  to  a  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiv^but  the  corneal 
affection  considerably  aggravates  the  ocular  disorder,  aroNhiePioates  that  the 
general  condition  is  seriously  compromised.  It  is jwfcslase  of  infancy,  and 
results  from  a  cachexia,  a  species  of  kerato-comOfctivitis  with  anaesthetic 
lagophthalmos,  upon  which  bacteria  stamp  aVg^cial  impress.  These  mi¬ 
crobes  (Neisser,  Leber,  Weeks,  and  otlie^C^wever,  have  not  been  fully 
identified.  In  infants,  death,  after  a  brij^jemy,  is  the  rule  (Leber)  ;  older 
children  may  escape  a  lethal  result  (Q&^V’ea,  Kollock).  Upon  the  evidence 
of  an  autopsy  made  by  Virchow  irMt  case  of  this  kind,  von  Graefe  at¬ 
tributed  the  corneal  disease  to  Aw&Jbtile  encephalitis.  By  others,  however, 
who  have  made  autopsies  unmp^fants  so  affected  (Parrot,  J astro  wits),  the 
condition  of  the  brain  ha^A^n  found  to  be  normal. 

'  A  pernicious  varietyx^*  keratomalacia,  but  one  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  is  the  so-called  “  simple  keratomalacia.”  It 
may  be  observe<B3p  those  children  whose  general  nutrition  is  markedly 
depressed  fro  tatever  cause,  such  as  diarrhoea,  typhoid  states,  etc.  In¬ 
deed,  in  sririOhstances  it  is  analogous  to  the  type  that  is  seen  in  the  grave 
corneafN^w^plications  of  typhoid  fever.  Here  the  insensibility  of  the  eye 
and  ^Jlte  aenutrition  of  the  cornea  afford  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for 
n?i^r^bn3  infection. 

\  Treatment — Thi s  should  aim  at  building  up  the  strength  of  the  patient 
&  irough  alimentation.  Locally,  antiseptics  must  be  used  and  the  eyes 
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should  be  protected  by  a  bandage.  The  nutrition  of  the  cornea  may  be 
stimulated  by  the  employment  of  hot  compresses. 

B. — DEEP,  NON-SUPPURATIVE  KERATITIS. 

The  greater  number  of  these  affections  are  due  to  general  constitutional 
disorders,  and  if  they  show  the  presence  of  microbes  the  infection  is  said 
to  be  endogenous.  (See  General  Pathology.)  As  a  general  rule,  the  kera¬ 
titis  begins  in  the  tissue  proper  of  the  cornea.  Such  cases  are,  therefore, 
analogous  to  diseases  of  the  fibrous  tissues  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and, 
like  them,  are  of  long  duration  and  very  often  demand  general  treatment. 
They  show  no  tendency  to  produce  suppuration  or  lead  the  formation  of 
corneal  ulcers. 

(a)  Parenchymatous  Keratitis. — This  condition  is  also  known  as 
interstitial  keratitis  and  deep  diffuse  keratitis.  It  is  a  rather  frequent  dis¬ 
ease,  having  as  its  prototype  deep  non-suppurative  keratitis. 

Symptoms. — A  grayish  discoloration  appears  in  the  periphery  or  in 
some  other  part  of  the  cornea.  This  change  of  color  soon  spreads  over 
the  entire  corneal  membrane,  which  is  infiltrated  and  its  surface  dulled 
throughout.  At  first  the  infiltration  is  translucent,  like  that  seen  in  oedema 
of  the  cornea  ;  it  then  thickens  and  becomes  of  a  grayish  tint,  which  deepens 
until  the  iris  is  almost  or  quite  obscured  from  view.  Vision  is  greatly 
diminished,  and  may  be  reduced  to  mere  perception  of  light.  There  is 
typical  ciliary  injection,  usually  without  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Lacrymation,  slight  photophobia,  and  ciliary  pain  are  also  present,  for  the 
disorder  is  always  accompanied  by  iritis,  or  at  least  by  ext^rab  congestion 
of  the  iris.  The  anterior  chamber  is  usually  deepened, gM'the  tension  of 
the  eye  is  frequently  reduced.  In  subsequent  stages jsfimaHna  may  occur. 

The  disease  ordinarily  attacks  both  eyes,  eithe^Y^nultaneously  or  con¬ 
secutively.  When  a  single  eye  is  attacked  the.q^kent  should  be  apprised 
of  the  danger  to  the  other.  After  twQ  weeks,  sometimes  after 

several  months’  time,  the  malady  begird  uHiisappear,  starting  with  the 
periphery  after  tiny  vessels  have  devel(tf5kl  in  the  depth  of  the  membrane. 
The  clearing  process  may  occupy  mj^  months  or  even  a  whole  year.  Ex¬ 
amination  with  a  strong  magnifjQ&f  lens  under  focal  illumination  will 
always  show  the  persistence^v^  d^rtain  diffuse  opaqueness  that  is  situ¬ 
ated  chiefly  in  the  centre  of#™^cornea.  Vision,  though  it  becomes  greatly 
improved,  remains  som^vljat  impaired,  as  indelible  spots  of  very  dense 
tissue  :  true  corneal 4s(^roses  too  often  remain  behind.  Such  is  the  classical 
form  of  parenchymaKffs  keratitis.  Atypical  varieties  result  (a)  from  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  tjii^k^mng  process  or  from  a  more  copious  infiltration  in  some 
places  than^^^Sers ;  (6)  from  a  more  extreme  vascularization  (vascular 
form),  and  (c^from  a  predominance  of  the  symptoms  of  irido-chorioiditis. 

UiMrftifyly  Infiltrated  Forms . — In  the  typical  variety  the  infiltration, 
whi&h  tVthe  naked  eye  may  appear  to  be  diffuse,  is  with  the  aid  of  a  strong 
copyex  lens  seen  to  be  interspersed  with  a  multitude  of  more  densely  affected 
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points.  This  unevenness  may  be  pronounced ;  the  cornea  may  show  large, 
irregular  maculae  of  rather  intense  whiteness  instead  of  the  diffuse  grayish 
tint  which  is  seen  in  the  more  common  variety.  Some  portions  of  the 
cornea  may  even  remain  comparatively  transparent,  and  the  infiltration, 
though  it  is  always  deep,  may  be  only  partial.  Numerous  small,  deep  in¬ 
filtrations  situated  in  front  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  and  in  the  centre 
of  a  rather  transparent  cornea,  have  been  described  under  the  name  of 
deep,  punctate  syphilitic  keratitis  (Mauthner  and  others).  (See  also  Differ¬ 
ent  Forms  of  Deep  Keratitis.)  In  rare  cases,  the  more  intensely  infiltrated 
spots  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea  may  become  ulcerated  (Hutchinson, 
Treacher  Collins).  Intense  infiltrations  leave  behind  very  dense  and  per¬ 
manent  maculae,  known  as  sclerosis  corneas. 

Vascular  Forms. — In  these  types  the  new  vessels,  which  are  developed 
in  the  cornea  more  or  less  in  each  case,  arise  from  the  deep  pericorneal 
branches ;  they  are  so  small  that  they  are  often  visible  only  through  a 
magnifying  glass.  In  the  regressive  stage  they  remain  for  a  long  period 
of  time  permeable,  though  empty.  Any  irritation  of  the  eye,  however, — 
such  as  a  clinical  examination, — causes  the  blood  to  reappear  in  them 
(Hirschberg).  Their  walls  remain  as  a  permanent  impediment  to  vision. 
Sometimes  vascularization  exists  from  the  beginning,  the  cornea  appear¬ 
ing  uniformly  red.  These  forms  are  very  tenacious  and  leave  dense  opaci¬ 
ties.  In  the  anterior  planes  of  the  cornea  vessels  may  be  given  off  by 
the  superficial  ciliary  branches  and  elevate  a  large  portion  of  the  corneal 
epithelium  in  the  shape  of  an  epaulet.  Some  authors  would  regard  this  as 
a  scrofulous  variety  of  deep  keratitis. 

Irido- Chorioidal  Forms. — It  has  already  beei^Mted  that  there  is 
always  iritis,  or  at  least  an  intense  congestion  ofU^iris.  In  most,  if  not 
in  all,  cases  posterior  synechise,  which  may  fe&pne  complete  and  expose 
the  eye  to  (secondary)  glaucoma,  are  produf5$*  In  almost  every  instance 
there  seem  to  be  deposits  on  the.  post^n^^urface  of  the  cornea.  Very 
often,  especially  when  the  affection  oTTe  of  long  standing,  evident  phe¬ 
nomena  of  cvclitis  and  chorioiditis 0? observed.  Chief  among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  slaty  shade  q0he  sclerotic  around  the  cornea,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  chronic  d^tis.  This  is  due  to  impregnation  of  the 
sclerotic  by  the  pigmeniNtfMhe  ciliary  body.  Sometimes  the  sclerotic  is 
infiltrated  quite  as  IPO*  *it  is  in  scleritis.  Subsequently  ciliary  or  inter¬ 
calary  staphylomateQn^y  supervene  when,  in  consequence  of  posterior  syne- 
chise,  the  eye  hfi^ecome  glaucomatous.  The  corneal  inflammation  may  be 
so  hidden  thafrtwe  condition  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  irido-chorioiditis. 

Du ri ng^tVcou rse  of  the  disease,  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals  chorioidal 
affeetia^yV'specially  about  the  ora  serrata.  Hirschberg  holds  that  this 
occurs  immost  instances  of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  while  von  Hippel  is 
iWe  Specific  in  stating  that  it  is  found  in  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 
iJally,  autopsy  has  always  shown  the  presence  of  iritis,  cyclitis,  and 
orioiditis  or  retino-chorioiditis. 
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While  the  fact  should  be  taken  into  account  that,  in  all  cases  of  this 
kind  that  are  submitted  to  autopsy,  the  disease  has  been  very  serious  and 
has  destroyed  the  sight,  it  remains  none  the  less  true  that,  according  to  all 
appearances,  parenchymatous  keratitis  is  always  accompanied  by  a  greater 
or  less  inflammation  of  the  whole  uveal  tract,  especially  in  its  anterior  seg¬ 
ment.  This  affection  of  the  uveal  tract  is  by  many  considered  to  be  the 
principal  feature,  the  keratitis  being,  in  their  opinion,  only  a  complication 
of  the  disease. 

Michel,  in  this  connection,  distinguishes  two  forms  :  in  the  one,  the  dis¬ 
ease  commences  with  the  corneal  affection  ;  in  the  other,  the  corneal  affection 
is  absolutely  secondary  and  consequent  upon  that  of  the  uveal  tract. 

Those  forms  in  which  irido-chorioidal  phenomena  are  predominant  are 
often  distinguished  by  ciliary 

pains,  which  become  most  ^IG-  14- 

severe  at  night  when  the 
patient  is  in  bed. 

Pathological  A natomy .  — 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
diseased  area  has  been  exam¬ 
ined  anatomically  (Fuchs, 

Brailey,  von  Hippel)  vessels 
have  been  found  traversing;  a 
deep  cellular  infiltration  on 
the  cornea  (Fig.  14),  which 
increased  in  density  as  far  as 
the  membrane  of  Descemet. 

There  was  also  an  qedematous 
swelling  of  the  cornea,  which 
was  more  pronounced  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  The 
diffuse  initial  trouble  seemed 
to  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
this  oedema.  The  cellular  in¬ 
filtrations  extended  to  the  ^^yPjichymatous  keratitis  (Fuchs).  E,  corneal  epithe- 

irido -corneal  ancrlp  fthe  nectiiN®1^’  Bowmail’s  membrane;  S,  tissue  proper  of  the 
\  PB  k  "N^^rnea,  showing  a  cellular  infiltration  which  commences 
nate  ligament),  the  iris,^an(P  Hi  the  middle  layers  and  increases  progressively  as  far  as 
-I  t  i  -j  |  the  membrane  of  Descemet  ( D ),  where  it  is  most  dense 

1  OOQy.  Jliin Dl^^I^.l  ($);  gt  deep  vessels  in  the  cornea;  the  membrane  of  Des- 

cells  also  covered  tlia  l^^crior  cemet  is  undulated,  owing  to  the  unequal  swelling  of  the 
p  p  ,  T  r»  corneal  tissue;  r,  a  collection  of  round  cells  on  the  posterior 

SU1  race  ot  the  memHirine  ot  side  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet. 

Descemet.  D^QHme  cases 

where  the  ekferash  seemed  to  be  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  there  have  been 
found  areate  or  infiltration  resembling  tubercles  (Fuchs),  even  with  giant- 
cells  i^QieVi  (von  Hippel  and  Zimmerman),  in  the  cornea,  iris,  ciliary 
bod&ana  chorioid.  The  last-named  author  claims  also  to  have  detected 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in  the  affected  portions. 

♦  /I  . 
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Etiology . — As  has  been  already  stated,  parenchymatous  keratitis  has 
usually  a  constitutional  origin.  Moreover,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  is 
an  ailment  of  childhood  and  especially  of  adolescence. 

Since  Hutchinson’s  classical  publication  on  congenital  syphilis  we  are 
aware  that  this  is  the  cause  in  most  cases.  In  every  instance  in  which 
parenchymatous  keratitis  is  observed  the  parents’  history  should  be  care¬ 
fully  inquired  into,  and  search  be  made  for  the  concomitant  symptoms  of 
hereditary  syphilis,  such  as  remainders  of  old  fissures,  cicatrices  at  the  labial 
angles  or  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  de¬ 
formities  of  the  long  bones  (as  at  the  crest  of  the  tibia),  flattening  and 
enlargement  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  atrophy  of  the  upper  jaw,  strongly 
projecting  frontal  protuberances,  etc.  Hutchinson  has  called  attention  to 
two  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis  which  frequently  accompany  paren¬ 
chymatous  keratitis, — namely,  a  certain  degree  of  deafness  (caused  by  otitis 
media)  and  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  teeth,  “  Hutchinson’s  teeth.” 
(Fig.  15.)  Soon  after  their  eruption  the  upper  incisors  of  the  second 

Fig.  15. 


Hutchinson’s  teeth,  occurring  in  congenital  syphilis. 


dentition  become  narrow  at  their  free  margins.  The  slq$*sg  shape  becomes 
more  and  more  pronounced  until  the  teeth  are  cow^Jtecf  into  shapeless 
stumps.  Sometimes  these  teeth  and  even  the superior  maxillary 
bone  are  rudimentary  from  their  origin.  The  >©tn  of  Hutchinson  should 
not  be  confounded  with  those  which  have^&ransversely  striated  surface 
(rhachitic  teeth).  As  Hutchinson’s  te^ChkWist  in  nearly  one-half  of  the 
cases  of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  ^heriwpresence  is  regarded  as  pathog¬ 
nomonic  of  congenital  syphilis. 

The  coexistence  of  these  teeth  wi0fcie  defective  audition  and  the  interstitial  keratitis 
constitutes  the  symptomatic  “  triad\jA  Hutchinson,  which  is  absolutely  characteristic  of 
congenital  syphilis.  NevertAjMJ  the  teeth  may  not  assume  this  form  in  hereditary 
syphilitic  keratitis  and  thev^^he  only  slightly  roughened.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to 
give,  if  possible,  attention  t>4!fie  ophthalmoscopic  signs  recently  enumerated  by  Antonelli 
as  being  present  in  cons^iii£vl  syphilis, — namely,  a  certain  degree  of  pallor,  sclerosis  of  the 
papilla,  a  massing*- oC«gment  on  the  papillary  border,  a  certain  narrowing  of  the  retinal 
arteries,  and  a  ^S^Kfar  state  of  the  retinal  pigment.  These  are  not  exclusively  charac¬ 
teristic  of  cpurtSfoal  syphilis,  but  their  existence  may  confirm  or  establish  the  diagnosis. 

HutdVjXcV  believed  congenital  syphilis  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  parenchymatous  kera¬ 
titis.  rt^^klay  admitted  that  other  conditions  may  produce  it,  but  that  the  hereditary 
syphilitic  mrm  constitutes,  at  least,  one-half  and  perhaps  three-quarters  of  all  the  cases ; 
rnseh  gives  sixty-two  per  cent.,  Michel  fifty-five  per  cent.,  Mauthner  eighty  per  cent., 
grer  sixty-four  per  cent.,  Silex  eighty-three  per  cent.,  and  Panas  forty  per  cent. 
According  to  Parinaud,  hereditarv  syphilitic  keratitis  betokens  that,  at  the  moment 
OS  of  conception,  the  syphilitic  virus  in  the  parents  has  become  somewhat  attenuated.  Mobile 
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the  preceding  pregnancies  may  have  all  ended  in  abortion,  this  one  terminates  in  the 
birth  of  a  viable  infant. 


Acquired  syphilis  but  rarely  gives  rise  to  parenchymatous  keratitis. 
The  cases  cited  as  such  are  not  all  authentic ;  many  are  examples  of  iritis 
or  irido- chorioiditis,  which  have  produced  secondarily  a  deep  lesion  of  the 
cornea.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  syphilis  in  the  adult  very  rarely  attacks 
the  corneal  tissue,  though  it  so  frequently  affects  the  iris  and  even  the 
whole  uveal  tract. 

Scrofula  is  certainly  a  cause  of  typical  parenchymatous  keratitis ;  Mac¬ 
kenzie  even  attributed  to  it  all  the  cases  of  this  disease.  One  must  admit 
that  in  some  cases  tuberculous  deposits  have  been  found  in  the  cornea. 
Usually  the  iris,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  pericorneal  zone  of  the  sclerotic 
were  also  infiltrated  by  the  tuberculous  process  at  the  same  time  as  the 
cornea.  In  one  case,  described  by  Bongartz,  there  were  tubercles  in  the 
sclerotic  around  the  cornea  and  in  the  uvea.  In  this  case  the  cornea  showed 
only  a  cellular  infiltration  with  vascularization.  Some  clinical  observations 
of  parenchymatous  keratitis  have  been  published  in  which  the  anterior  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  eye  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of  tubercles.  It  appears  also 
that  tuberculous  iritis  may  develop  without  the  appearance  of  tubercles ; 
lienee  their  absence  does  not  prove  that  an  iritis  complicating  an  interstitial 
keratitis  is  not  of  a  tuberculous  nature.  Clinical  observations  also  show  that 
tuberculous  iritis  with  parenchymatous  keratitis  may  be  cured.  Finally, 
some  examples  of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  typical  at  least  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  are  occasioned  by  tubercles,  situated  either  in  the  cornea,  in  the 
sclerotic,  or  in  the  iris.  This  tuberculosis  seems  to  bo^w^ys  of  endog¬ 
enous  origin.  It  would,  however,  be  going  too  far  to  re^pf  all  the  cases  of 
non-syphilitic  interstitial  keratitis  which  occur  in^^rculous  persons  as 
being  due  to  a  development  of  tubercles  in  the  mifeybr  segment  of  the  eye. 


In  children,  small  corneal  phlyctenules,  that  peV^^  transient,  may  give  place  to  a 
deep,  diffuse,  tenacious  keratitis,  which  is  analo»ouNto/he  parenchymatous  form.  During 
the  last  two  years  the  writer  has,  at  interval^S^cated  a  young  girl  who  has  suffered  in 
both  eyes  from  large  and  tenacious  infiltrati^ji?  of  the  corneal  limbus,  and  which  were 
each  time  complicated  by  an  interstitial  k^titis.  A  portion  of  the  infiltrated  area  of  the 
limbus  introduced  into  the  eye  of  a  rabmSSid  not  cause  tuberculosis.  Primary  and  exog¬ 
enous  tuberculosis  of  the  cornea,  been  studied  experimentally,  particular!}’  by 

Haensell  and  Panas,  have  been ^^i^Seldom  observed  in  man.  A  suppurating  ulcer  de¬ 
veloped  from, eight  to  fiftee^^ij^lfter  the  inoculation. 

Rheumatism,  goM.  influenza,  impaludism,  uterine  affections,  and  con¬ 
tusions  of  the  cora^Cnave  been  named  among  the  rare  causes  for  paren¬ 
chymatous  k^i^&jFs.  These  cases  are,  however,  often  atypical,  generally 
consisting^ra^in  deep  infiltrations  of  a  part  of  the  cornea,  with  iritic 
complication^  or  merely  a  tendency  thereto.  Some  authors  seem  to  include 
all  tW  mrms  under  the  name  of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  but  the  writer 
tliiiik^tncorrectly.  Still  others  speak  of  a  “  parenchymatous  keratitis”  in 
cases  of  iritis  or  irido-cyclitis  tliat  produce  secondary  alterations  in 
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the  endothelium  of  the  cornea,  with  a  certain  degree  of  oedema.  They  also 
even  call  it  by  this  name  when,  later  on,  sclerosis  of  the  deep  corneal 
lamellae  has  developed.  Thus  a  physician  may  seem  to  have  in  his  practice 
relatively  but  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  due 
to  hereditary  syphilis. 

Animals  may  be  attacked  by  an  interstitial  keratitis  similar  to  the  parenchymatous 
form  which  is  observed  in  man.  In  the  febrile  disease  to  which  many  young  dogs  are 
subject  may  be  observed  a  double  parenchymatous  keratitis  consequent  upon  the  general 
malady.  Hennike  has  recently  described  this  disorder  as  it  is  seen  in  bears.  The  particular 
pathogenesis  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  is  not  by  any  means  satisfactorily  known. 

According  to  Panas  and  Fournier,  hereditary  syphilitic  keratitis  should  be  regarded, 
not  as  a  localization  of  the  syphilitic  virus  in  the  cornea,  but  as  an  expression  of  a  cachectic 
state  or  dyscrasia  of  the  general  system.  It  will  doubtless  be  admitted  that  the  utility  of 
the  iodidesj  and  even  of  the  mercurials,  in  a  disease  does  not  prove  that  it  is  of  a  syphilitic 
nature. 

As  the  malady  is  in  many  cases  the  expression  of  a  general  condition,  it  is  thought 
that  a  pathogenic  germ, — a  microbe  or  other  noxious  substance, — has  be^n  transported  by 
the  blood-current,  and,  emerging  in  the  pericorneal  vessels,  penetrated  the  cornea  through 
the  path  of  the  interstitial  lacume.  This  is  certainly  true  in  regard  to  cases  of  keratitis  that 
are  due  to  tuberculosis.  Besides  a  tuberculosis  of  the  uveal  tract,  there  are  found,  at  least 
in  the  anterior  segment,  deposits  of  tubercle  in  the  sclerotic,  around  the  cornea,  and  even 
in  the  cornea  itself. 

In  Bongartz’s  case  the  cornea  did  not  contain  tuberculous  deposits.  The  sclerotic 
around  the  cornea  as  well  as  the  uvea  was  infiltrated  by  them,  but  the  cornea  itself  did  not 
show  their  presence.  Yon  Hippel  and  Zimmerman  have  published  examples  in  which 
the  corneal  periphery  alone  contained  the  tuberculous  elements,  and  yet  the  cornea  was 
affected  throughout.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  tuberculosis  may  exert  a  noxious  influence 
on  the  tissue  adjacent  to  that  which  is  affected.  Special  attention  sh^^d  be  given  to  the 
toxines  that  are  produced  by  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  which  i^^)e|)roduced  through 
the  cornea,  even  when  only  the  sclerotic  is  infected  with  the  It  may  also  be  be¬ 

lieved,  with  von  Hippel,  that  the  presence  of  tuberculousA^^in  the  periphery  of  the 
cornea  so  alters  its  vascular  supply  that  a  keratitis  occurytA^ugh  the  failure  of  nutrition. 
The  resulting  lesion  may  be  more  or  less  analogous  fotoKsJjorneal  affections  that  are  ob¬ 
served  particularly  in  scleritis,  and  generally  in  thqs^aHe^tions  which  involve  the  sclerotic 
immediately  around  the  cornea  > 

In  this  connection  should  be  cited  the  diflfoe r&rtn  of  corneal  affection,  with  oedema  and 
vascularization,  which  results  from  section  greater  part  of  the  posterior  ciliary  vessels 

(Wagenmann),  or  from  ligation  of  the  venyeN^rticosse  (Koster).  Wagenmann  explains  this 
form  of  keratitis  a!$o  by  a  failure  of  thj^jitrition  of  the  cornea.  Granting  that  iritis  and 
chorioiditis  are  always  present  in  parenhymatous  keratitis,  it  might  be  supposed  that  in 
this  disease  the  corneal  affectioriSil^Ji  tmalogous  manner,  was  pr  duced  in  consequence  of 
changes  in  the  uveal  tract.  TJjN^perimental  keratitis  of  Wagenmann  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  prove  very  mud'rti^/is  regard.  To  produce  it,  the  circulation  in  the  major  part 
of  the  uveal  tract  must  b^u/ested  to  such  a  degree  that  the  eye  becomes  phthisical,  and  it 
is  well  known  tha^  tiijre  is  a  corneal  disease  in  phthisis  of  the  eye,  no  matter  from  what 
cause  it  may  arise^^\W lesion  does  not  seem  to  result  primarily  from  the  failure  of  nutri¬ 
tion  in  the  corn its  nourishing  vessels  are  not  concerned  in  this  experiment. 

As  a  q^j^ValVule,  attacks  of  irido-cyclitis  do  not  give  rise  to  deep  keratitis  ;  they  do 
so,  howei^nyy  when  they  produce  notable  deposits  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  cornea, 
and  (&)AwnS*  they  cause  grave  alterations  in  the  sclerotic  around  the  cornea.  Although, 
in  th^i^ter  case,  the  corneal  affection  only  slightly  resembles  parenchymatous  keratitis, 
it  cwisj’vcs  mention  in  this  place.  Still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  beginning 
plVjypical  parenchymatous  keratitis,  alterations  in  the  sclerotic  around  the  cornea  are  not 
5w?n.  The  only  conclusion  which  can  be  safely  drawn  from  the  experiments  of  Wagen- 
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mann  is  that  the  nutrition  of  the  corneal  tissue  depends — more  so  than  is  generally  admitted 
— on  the  intra-ocular  circulation,  owing  to  the  connection  existing  between  the  corneal 
vessels  and  those  of  the  uveal  tract. 

Diseases  of  the  uveal  tract  may  provoke  an  affection  of  the  cornea  in  still  another 
manner.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Leber’  that  the  absence  of  the  corneal  endothelium 
allows  the  aqueous  humor  to  filter  into  the  cornea  and  produce  oedema  and  irritation  there¬ 
in.  The  injection  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  any  liquid  except  the  physiological  solu¬ 
tion  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  injures  the  endothelium 
and  causes  irritation  of  the  cornea;  it  may  even  give  rise  to  a  persistent  sclerosis  (Nuel). 
In  affections  of  the  iris  and  in  irido-chorioiditis  deposits  frequently  occur  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  cornea  which  injure  the  endothelium  and  affect  the  deep  corneal  planes. 
(See  section  on  Lymphangitis  of  the  Eye ,  etc.)  Even  in  the  depths  of  the  eye  toxines  may 
be  produced  which  damage  the  endothelium  and  the  tissue  proper  of  the  cornea-.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  this  manner  that  the  parenchymatous  keratitis  develops  ;  most  often  it  begins  at 
some  part  of  the  corneal  periphery,  and  is  not  at  first  widely  diffused  over  the  cornea.  It  is 
shown  elsewhere  that  the  parenchymatous  keratitis  frequently  commences  in  the  corneal 
tissue  before  the  appearance  of  deposits  on  the  posterior  side  of  this  membrane.  In  cases 
of  intra-corneal  tuberculosis,  which  are  always  accompanied  by  tubercles  of  the  iris,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  posterior  portions  of  the  cornea  would  become  infected  by  the 
bacilli.  Nevertheless,  in  a  case  of  iridocyclitis  of  very  long  duration,  which  had  in  its 
course  produced  a  deep  sclerosis  of  the  cornea,  the  writer  found  tuberculous  deposits  both 
in  the  iris  and  in  a  fibrinous  cellular  exudate  of  the  anterior  chamber,  but  the  cornea  did 
not  contain  giant-cells.  Proliferation  of  the  endothelium  and  a  diffuse  cellular  infiltration 
were  also  found  in  the  deep  corneal  planes.  In  conclusion,  the  evidence  at  hand  seems  to 
show  that  tuberculous  germs  when  present  in  the  anterior  chamber  are  not  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  even  when  the  endothelium  has  become  altered. 

A  remarkable  example  of  corneal  disease,  which  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  endo¬ 
thelium,  and  which  very  much  resembles  parenchymatous  keratitis,  has  been  investigated 
by  R.  Dubois,  who  produced  it  in  a  dog  which  was  made  to  inhale  chloride  of  ethyl.  The 
inhalation  was  continued  forty-five  minutes,  during  which  period  the  aiiimal  had  to  be 
revived  two  or  three  times.  The  cornea  became  completely  opaque^m*  appeared  like 
porcelain  throughout.  It  cleared  up  in  the  course  of  a  week’s  tiujS^he  new  growth  of 
endothelium  being  reproduced  from  the  periphery. 

Treatment . — As  this  is  a  constitutional  maladvQis  clear  that  its  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  general  as  well  as  local.  Thq/fry&l  treatment  is,  however, 
quite  as  important  as  the  general,  for  it  ^oijrVian  prevent  and  cure  the 
complications  and  the  consequences  of  ^e  cfisease — synechia  and  corneal 
scleroses — which  are  destructive  of  visi^j)  and  against  which  general  treat¬ 
ment  is  wellnigh  impotent.  Jb 

The  first  indication  in  the  looaQspatment  is  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated  by 
atropine,  in  order  that,  afte*^«4  is  obtained,  posterior  synechia  may  not 
diminish  the  vision  or  gh^  0^  to  glaucoma.  As  the  treatment  will  require 
a  long  time,  the  myclr^tij)  will  produce  some  temporary  intoxication,  as 
shown  by  the  dryne^yf  the  throat.  Dark  glasses  or  a  shade  should  be 
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ordered  for  the  pli/ft^TTobia.  A  bandage  is  required  only  in  the  extremely 

W\\ 


he  cornea  threatens  to  become  ectatic  or  ulcerated. 

This  tr^M^nt  is  sufficient  in  the  early  stages,  when  the  symptoms  of 
irritation  fcinr intense.  After  one  or  two  weeks’  time  it  is  necessary  to  aid 
resorpjjfty the  exudations  and  to  avoid  sclerosis  of  the  cornea  ;  as  all  the 
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is  agencies  which  favor  these  purposes  are  more  or  less  irritating,  they 
be  used  with  caution.  Among  them  are  hot  compresses,  the  pro- 
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jection  of  hot-water  vapor  against  the  cornea,  and  the  ointment  of  the 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury.  They  should  be  used  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
from  several  months  to  a  year,  and  in  alternation  with  one  another.  In 
syphilitic  forms  the  writer  has  obtained  encouraging  results  from  daily 
massage  of  the  cornea  with  mercurial  ointment.  Injections  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  into  the  conjunctiva  have  recently  been  recommended  (Darier, 
Gallemaerts,  and  others).  After  cocainization  one  or  several  drops  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate  solution  are  injected  about  a  centimetre  from  the  corneal 
margin,  the  injection  being  repeated  a  few  days  later,  when  the  irritation 
resulting  from  the  first  one  has  disappeared.  Substances  thus  injected 
penetrate  into  the  cornea  and  even  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  (Pfliiger). 
In  a  case  in  which  ciliary  injection  showed  that  the  second  eye  was  also  in¬ 
fected,  the  corneal  affection  first  appeared  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
point  of  injection,  and  spread  from  this  place  until  it  became  complete. 
Perhaps  these  injections  should  not  be  made  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
malady ;  at  a  later  period,  however,  when  the  symptoms  of  irritation  have 
diminished,  their  use  has  resulted  in  a  marked  clearing  of  the  cornea.  The 
writer  has  employed  them  only  in  the  hereditary-syphilitic  form,  but  from 
all  appearances  they  would  be  equally  efficacious  in  the  other  varieties. 
The  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  thus  employed  has  been  of  a  strength 
of  one  part  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  one  thousand  of  water,  but  still  more 
concentrated  solutions  may  be  used.  A  1  to  500  solution  of  cyanide  of 
mercury  seems  to  produce  the  same  effect,  and,  moreover,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  less  irritating.  De  Wecker  has  recommended  qjVre  copious  injec¬ 
tions,  as  much  as  one-half  of  a  Pravaz  syringeful.— ^mpales  of  obstinate 
vascularization  of  the  cornea  peritomy  is  to  be  perfi^^d. — The  application 
of  leeches  to  the  temple,  which  seems  to  be  i^Kc&ted  especially  in  the 
irido-chorioidal  forms,  is  contraindicated  w^dQlie  general  health  is  bad. 
— In  those  cases  that  are  disposed  to  be^jM^jcfironic,  it  is  scarcely,  by  any 
known  means  whatever,  possible  to  pre\enj  The  formation  of  synechise,  and 
in  such  conditions  atropine  may  nmduce  increased  tension.  Iridectomy 
may  be  beneficial  in  these  glaucomaWs  forms,  especially  during  the  decline 
of  the  disease.  Repeated  puuy({0jte  of  the  cornea  has  been  undertaken  in 
the  beginning  of  the  affecti^VMIt  without  any  very  evident  success. 

General  Treatment— *®q£^syphilitic  forms  usually  require  specific  treat¬ 
ment,  but  it  should  ^forgotten  that  the  majority  of  these  patients  are 

already  cachectic  anc^J^it  the  administration  of  mercurials  may  be  injurious. 
Their  use  is,  hoover,  to  be  recommended  for  patients  of  relatively  robust 
constitution.  ^FyWnally,  from  one  to  ten  milligrammes  of  bichloride  of 
mercury^hQtfa  be  given  daily  in  pill  form.  To  prevent  salivation  the 
mouth^m^vhspecially  the  teeth  should  be  washed,  many  times  a  day,  with  a 
solution  of  the  chlorate  of  potassium.  For  feeble  infants,  whether  syphilitic 
(VSfciqdy  scrofulous,  a  medication  that  is  less  depressing  is  preferable, — 
iodides,  with  substantial  nourishment,  and  cod-liver  oil.  In  the  treatment 
f  adolescents,  hot  baths  of  the  entire  body,  followed  by  sweating  in  bed, 
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will  be  found  beneficial.  The  disease  often  appears  in  the  second  eye 
during  the  course  of  treatment. 

(6)  Different  Forms  of  Deep  Interstitial  Keratitis. — There  are  fre¬ 
quently  observed  cases  of  deep  keratitis,  consisting  of  more  or  less  circum¬ 
scribed  infiltrations,  that  sometimes  increase  in  size  and  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  parenchymatous  varieties.  The  lingering  course  and  the  iridic 
complications  are  also  the  same  as  are  seen  in  the  last-named  malady  ;  the 
two  forms,  however,  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  one  another.  The  reac¬ 
tion  is  at  times  intense,  though  sometimes  it  is  mild.  In  the  former  case  a 
surprising  clearing  of  the  cornea  eventually  occurs.  In  the  latter,  indelible 
scleroses  of  the  cornea  may  remain. 

Etiology . — After  a  chill,  or  sometimes  following  an  attack  of  articular 
rheumatism,  a  rather  large  and  deep  infiltration  of  a  dull  color  appears  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  cornea.  This  is  attended  with  rather  severe  symp¬ 
toms  of  irritation  (photophobia,  lacrymation,  ciliary  injection,  congestion  of 
the  iris,  and  iritis).  These  infiltrations  may  thus  be  caused  by  contusions 
of  the  cornea ;  they  have  also  been  observed  in  cases  of  malarial  cachexia, 
influenza,  gout,  and  syphilis.  Such  a  deep  infiltration,  which  is  more  or  less 
diffused,  may  start  from  a  small  ulcer,  especially  a  phlyctenule  of  the  cornea. 
They  are  often  found  in  the  new-born,  being  caused  by  the  application  of 
the  forceps.  A  deep  infiltration  of  the  cornea  within  its  whole  depth,  which 
leads  to  corneal  sclerosis,  accompanies  relapsing  scleritis.  Deep  infiltra¬ 
tions  which  have  no  tendency  to  suppurate  are  usually  the  result  of  con¬ 
stitutional  diseases.  4 

Treatment — The  iris  should  be  examined  frequently ^a^ct^tropine  is  to 
be  prescribed  if  necessary.  As  discutients  or  resolvenf^tamn  compresses, 
especially  in  the  rheumatic  forms,  and  hot  baths  feQbwed  by  sweating  in 
bed,  appear  to  be  useful.  If  there  be  photopln^^^Hark  glasses  should  be 
worn.  The  bandage  is  indicated  only  in  cas^v^which  there  are  notable 
abrasions  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 

(c)  Lymphangitis  of  the  Eye. — TlJ^c&naition  has  also  been  described 
under  the  names  of  descemetitis ,  aque^ygcapsulitis,  deep  punctate  keratitis , 
and  serous  intis .  Lymphangitis  (^the  eye,  the  last  of  the  varieties  of 
keratitis  to  be  described,  is  sih^ed  in  the  deeper  planes  of  the  cornea, 
but  the  iris,  the  ciliary  boeJ\Afcld  even  the  chorioid  are  always  attacked. 
The  affection  is  really  a^s^rlpis  inflammation  of  the  entire  uveal  tract,  the 
cornea  being  involved  ^{il^  secondarily.  The  alterations  of  the  cornea  are 
the  most  striking,  ai^it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  heretofore  ranked 
among  the  varieti^Syflveratitis.  The  corneal  lesion  here  is  a  striking  symp¬ 
tom  of  a  pmfero/ malady  of  the  eye.  The  name  deep  punctate  keratitis 
leads  to  coqJj^s^m  with  the  deep  punctate  forms  of  true  keratitis,  which  are 
situated  in  front  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet.  The  term  descemetitis  is 
also  WTtorgpct,  for  the  same  reason.  The  name  lymphangitis  of  the  eye  seems 
moke  appropriate  (de  Wecker). 

er  concurrently  with  the  symptoms  of  serous  iritis,  and  perhaps  with  some 
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discrete  synechiae,  dots  appear  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cornea.  These 
spots  are  situated  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea,  and  are  often  grouped  in 
the  shape  of  a  triangle,  with  the  base  downward.  They  are  frequently 
very  numerous  (a  hundred  or  more),  and  most  of  them  have  a  diameter  of 
only  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre.  The  larger  ones,  measuring  a  millimetre, 
are  situated  at  tiie  bottom,  the  tiny  ones  are  placed  at  the  top.  They  often 
have  a  brownish,  almost  rusty  tint.  On  a  level  with  the  larger  spots  the 
substance  of  the  cornea  is  dim  and  its  surface  is  sometimes  slightly  dull. 
The  deposits  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  cornea  consist  of  migratory  cells, 
of  fibrin,  of  various  granulations,  of  some  pigment,  and  of  altered  endothe¬ 
lial  cells  (Knies).  H.  Snellen  (junior)  has  found  them  to  be  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  motile  bacilli.  If  this  observation  be  confirmed,  it  will  be  of  the 
utmost  interest.  These  deposits,  some  of  which  may  exist  on  the  crystal¬ 
line  lens,  proceed  from  the  depth  of  the  eye,  from  the  iris,  from  the  ciliary 
body,  and  from  the  chorioid  (whence  also  the  pigment  is  derived).  They 
pass  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  under  the  influence 
of  gravitation  and  the  movements  of  the  eye  are  precipitated  upon  the  pos¬ 
terior  aspect  of  the  cornea.  According  to  the  experience  of  Leber,  these 
foreign  particles  produce  such  injury  to  the  endothelium  that  the  aqueous 
humor  may  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea  and  cause  trouble. 
The  eye  may  be  glaucomatous,  possibly  from  hypersecretion  of  aqueous 
humor  and  occlusion  of  the  irido-eorneal  angle  through  exudation.  The 
exudations  may  be  reabsorbed.  On  a  level  with  the  largest  spots  indelible 
maculse  sometimes  remain. 

Etiology. — Syphilis,  rheumatism,  gonorrhoea,  and  actions  arising  from 
the  corneal  matrix  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  thi^^ffdition. 

Treatment — It  is  necessary  to  treat  the  iritLOV^ropine  may  be  contra¬ 
indicated,  owing  to  an  increase  of  tension  in  ft^eye. 

In  the  rheumatic  forms  hot  baths,  folWtad  by  free  perspiration  in  bed, 
have  given  good  results.  For  the  glaucV^tous  symptoms  the  local  appli¬ 
cation  of  pilocarpine  is  first  to  be  trmqtamd  if  this  does  not  succeed  corneal 
puncture  or,  better  still,  sclerotomv  perhaps,  even  iridectomy  should  be 
performed. 

The  nature  of  this  di^a/^y^  not  understood  for  a  long  while,  as  the 
posterior  synechise  are  ipw  discrete  and  few  in  number.  Similar  de¬ 
posits,  which  are  no^<\iAunerous  and  excessively  small,  are  produced  in 
most  cases  of  iritis  oV^ne  posterior  aspect  of  the  cornea  (H.  Friedenwald, 
Dunn).  These*^fij5)s  are  only  capable  of  being  seen  with  a  strong  convex 
lens  of  20  to30jD.  They  generally  disappear  without  leaving  behind  any 
trace  of  t^J^n^ibrmer  presence. 

(d)  Indelible  Corneal  Affections  in  Irido-Cyclitis. — In  severe 

cases^Jf  indo-cyclitis  of  long  standing,  especially  when  the  sclerotic  becomes 
fii^^n^  a  ffected,  traumatic  and  other  causes  sometimes  gradually  give  rise 
^^a  dense  sclerosis  of  the  cornea.  This  is  situated  deeply  in  the  posterior 
apportion  of  the  cornea,  and  most  often  starts  from  the  periphery.  It  is  not 
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the  sclerosis  itself  that  demands  attention,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  associated 
with  a  grave  malady  of  the  eye,  which  is  more  deeply  situated  and  which 
most  often  leads  to  destruction  of  vision.  This  deep  variety  of  sclerosis  is 
largely  due  to  an  overgrowth  of  the  corneal  endothelium,  which  arranges 
itself  in  layers  and  forms  a  lamiated  membrane  that  more  or  less  closely 
resembles  the  true  corneal  tissue.  Landesberg  has  recently  called  attention 
to  these  formations,  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  eyes  that  are  enucleated 
on  account  of  traumatism.  The  deep  corneal  lamellae  are  also  affected  in  an 
irregular  manner.  Vessels  may  develop  in  the  newly-formed  tissue.  The 
grave  and  lasting  changes  seen  in  hypopyon  are  due  to  alterations  that  are 
similar  to  those  which  have  just  been  described. 

( e )  Post-Operative  Affections  of  the  Cornea. — Following  operations  on  the  eyes,  espe¬ 
cially  after  an  extraction  of  cataract,  deep  lesions  of  the  cornea  may  he  observed  in  one  of 
two  forms  :  1.  A  diffuse  milky  thickening  of  the  whole  cornea,  which  leaves  a  cicatricial 
cloud.  It  is  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  endothelium  by  the  presence  of  abnormal 
liquids,  especially  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  have  penetrated’ into  the  anterior  chamber. 
Even  pure  water  may  produce  this  affection.  Only  the  physiological  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and,  perhaps,  boric  acid  solutions  are  inoffensive  (Nuel  and  Cornil).  The  cornea, 
divested  of  its  endothelium,  becomes  infiltrated  with  aqueous  humor.  2.  Perpendicular 
striae  at  the  point  of  incision  of  the  cornea.  This  is  an  oedema  of  the  cornea  produced  by 
the  folding  over  of  its  edges  or  only  of  its  deep  layers  (Nuel,  C.  Hess). 

C. — SEQUELAE  OB  CONSEQUENCES  OF  KEEATITIS. 

A. — CICATRICIAL  MACULA  OF  THE  CORNEA ;  KERATALGIA  ;  SCLEROSIS 
OF  THE  CORNEA;  ARCUS  SENILIS. 

1.  Corneal  Maculae 
nated  permanent  corne 
matory  processes  (ulce: 
pendent  on  simple  tram 


are  rare. 


Maculae  resulting  from  Inflammation  ofAhtNJornea. — The 
may  be  small  or  large.  The  latter  swnofcimes  undergo  vi 
When  faint,  they  are  spoken  of  as  rrw&mlee  or  nubeculae  co 
very  distinct,  white,  and  tend i nous, ^dieyntake  the  name  of  le 
rosis  of  the  cornea  is  also  a  term/Sr»ris  applied  to  this  condi 
macula  is  very  dense.  If  thei^pw?  been  perforation,  the  ci< 
iris  may  become  adherent  macula,  especially  at  the  pup 

ery  (adherent  leucoma).^"*Th 4  anterior  chamber  is  diminished 
is  more  or  less  obliteraretf.  Adhesion  of  the  iris  is  often 
black  spot  on  the  lj^SJna. 


macula,  especially  at  the  pupillary  periph- 


Jhe  anterior  chamber  is  diminished  in  depth  and 
..  Adhesion  of  the  iris  is  often  marked  by  a 


black  spot  on  the  Igft 


Large  adho^ta&/( 


Large  adhe^Aft/expose  the  eye  to  the  danger  of  glaucoma. 


The  mi  Which  result  from  ulcers  of  long  standing  may  be  flattened, 

forming  ft  >n  the  cornea.  After  extensive  destruction  of  the  cornea, 


gan^s^  be  closed  by  a  thin  cicatricial  lamella,  which  generally  becomes 
iic\^V  projecting  cicatrix  is  rarely  produced  by  hypertrophy  of  the 


ictival  tissue  or  of  the  epithelium. 
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Maculae  consecutive  to  inflammatory  processes  are  usually  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  cicatricial  fibrillary  tissue,  which  has  not  acquired  either  the 
microscopic  or  the  macroscopic  appearances  of  normal  corneal  tissue.  (See 
Genwcil  Pathology .) 

In  time,  especially  when  the  maculae  are  exposed  abnormally  to  the 
weather  and  to  continuous  irritations,  they  may  undergo  degeneration  and 
become  the  seat  for  the  deposition  of  substances  which  render  them  white, 
tendinous,  and  porcelaneous.  The  most  common  form  of  degeneration  is 
the  hyaline.  Fatty  degeneration  and  the  deposition  of  lime-salts  have  also 
been  noted.  These  deposits  may  become  deeply  diffused  in  the  corneal 
tissue,  or  they  may  be  superficial,  subepithelial,  or  even  intra-epithelial, 
when  they  are  more  or  less  circumscribed,  giving  a  bosselated  appearance 
to  the  corneal  surface. 


2.  Hyaline  degeneration  may  affect  the  epithelium  or  the  substantia  propria  of  the 
cornea.  The  substance  thus  produced  is  refractive,  and  arranged  as  granular  deposits  of 
various  sizes  or  as  large  irregular  globules.  The  hyaline  material  is  produced  by  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  albuminoids  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  amyloid  substance.  It  differs 
notably  from  the  latter  in  not  turning  brown  upon  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  sulphuric  acid.  Both  are  colored  by  aniline  dyes,  such  as  fuchsin  and 
gentian  violet.  Sometimes,  especially  if  the  tissues  have  remained  for  a  long  time  in 
Muller’s  fluid,  the  coloring  only  takes  place  after  the  sections  have  been  left  in  the  staining 
solution  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Fig.  16  is  an  example  of  hyaline  degeneration  occurring  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
cornea,  described  by  Saemisch  under  the  name  of  colloid  of  the  cornea.  Somewhat  be¬ 
neath  the  capsule  of  Bowman  ( E )  is  seen  a  collection  of  these  globules  of  various  sizes  (Z>). 
At  m  the  degeneration  is  progressing.  The  hyaline  deposits  are  manifest  in  the  lamellae 
of  the  corneal  tissue.  These  are  not  degenerated  cells,  as  held  by  von  Hippel.  By  becoming 
confluent,  globules  of  various  sizes  may  be  produced. 

When  the  degeneration  affects  the  epithelium  the  hyaline  iWteriaJ  may  diffuse  itself 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  (See  Bullous  Keratitis.)  In  suo^v  case  irregular  granules, 
analogous  to  those  seen  at  m  in  Fig.  16,  appear  in  the  midatQyTne  protoplasm.  Hyaline 
degeneration  occurs  frequently  in  many  of  the  corneal  aflps^ns,  and  seems  to  be  especially 
due  to  defective  nutrition.  It  is  found  in  filamentary  ^Atiullous  keratitis,  in  keratitis  en 
bandelettes,  in  the  so-called  essential  scleroses  o^h&^rnea,  in  arcus  senilis,  and  in  pte¬ 
rygium.  While  not  wishing  to  deny  the  existence  fotty  degeneration  of  the  cornea,  the 
writer  would  call  attention  to  the  great  similarity  in  appearance  of  the  hyaline  masses  and 
the  fat-globules,  and  the  ease  with  which  e  could  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  The 

deposition  of  lime-salts  has  been  provecL4>u?Tt  is  well  to  remember  that  the  hyaline  sub¬ 
stance  itself  may  become  impregnated^*!?  lime-salts. 

The  corneal  epithelium  coveriiraNfe^cicatrices  may  undergo  hypertrophy  and  become 
cornified,  recalling  to  mind  the^ra5&<rance  of  the  epidermis.  Sometimes  the  conjunctival 
tissues  starting  from  the  ngri^py  of  the  cornea  penetrate,  as  in  keratitis  en  bandelettes , 
between  Bowman’s  memtraiA  and  the  epithelium.  Cicatrices  of  the  cornea,  more  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  have  uncfefgone  degeneration,  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  ulcers  that 
are  very  rebellious  to^J0tment  and  prone  to  undergo  relapses. 

Bagius  recentl(^e^cribed  a  case  in  which  all  parts  of  the  cornea — the  physiological 
and  the  path^?£c^,  the  epithelium,  the  proper  substance,  and  the  exudative  particles — 
had  underg^^N^Vis  hyaline  or  colloid  degeneration. 

ficial  ulcers,  especially  in  young  people,  may  heal  if  cicatrization 
■apidly,  without  leaving  any  notable  maculae.  Surprisingly  good 
i^ts  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  clearing  up  of  large  spots  that  are  due  to 
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gonorrhoeal  infection  in  the  new-born.  A  loss  of  substance  which  extends 
as  far  as  one-half  of  the  thickness  of  the  cornea,  and  especially  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  suppuration  and  perforation,  even  if  caused  by  traumatism 
aud  cured  aseptically,  will  leave  indelible  maculae.  The  same  sequelae 
almost  always  result  from  deep  infiltrations  that  have  existed  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time.  The  superficial  and  the  deeper  vessels  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  especially  after  long-continued  inflammation,  form  permanent  maculae. 

Diagnosis  of  Maculae  with  Inflammatory  Infiltrations . — Either  of  the 
three  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  keratitis — ulcer  of  the  cornea,  dulness 
of  the  corneal  surface,  and  ciliary  injection — may  be  absent  in  cases  of 
maculae.  The  surface  of  a  macula  may  be  bosselated  but  not  really  dull. 
Maculae  may  be  vascularized  with  a  small  amount  of  injection  of  the 
ciliary  trunks,  but  no  capillary  pericorneal  injection.  A  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  case  is  that  of  ulceration  in  an  old  cicatrix.  In  each  case  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  observe  the  inflammatory  areola  of  oedema  surrounding  the  dense 
infiltrations,  which  may  for  a  long  time  persist  around  an  intense  macula 
resulting  from  ulceration.  This  oedema,  indeed,  may  be  more  or  less 
cellular  in  character  and  leave  permanently  a  diffused  thickening  or  a  scar 
around  a  leucoma.  The  cicatricial  areola  is  then  distinctly  limited  by  an 
irregular  line  bordering  the  transparent  part  of  the  cornea ;  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  areola  gradually  disappears  in  the  cornea.  This  sign  marks  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  an  old  nubecula  and  a  recent  slight  infiltration,  especially 
in  an  eye  in  which  new  or  fresh  infiltrations  (phlyctenules)  occur.  The 
surface  of  the  nubecula  is  not  dull.  These  old,  faint  maculae  are  white ; 
while  the  recent  cedematous  ones  are  of  a  grayish  shade.  < 

Visual  Disturbances . — Vision  is  more  or  less  decrea&pdrmienever  the 
macula  encroaches  upon  the  pupil,  although  it  seldomrt^omes  an  obstacle 
to  the  reception  of  light  into  the  eye.  On  the  oa^’ary,  light  penetrates 
the  globe  freely,  as  in  cases  of  mature  cataract^^SC^  visual  troubles  result 
from  the  diffusion  of  light  in  the  eye ;  eacioSWtricial  particle  becomes  a 
refracting  body,  and  the  light  is  scattereclvJ^e  that  which  passes  into  a 
room  through  windows  made  of  ground^Shtss. — Again,  irregularities  of  the 
cornea  may  complicate  a  macula:  example,  after  granular  pannus  and 

phlyctenules  of  long  duration  tl^Shornea  may  resemble  a  cut  diamond. 
From  this  condition  prismq  rations  of  the  light  (irregular  astigma¬ 

tism)  and  even  monocular  DfiNc^pia  may  result. — The  diffusion  is  less  pro¬ 
nounced  in  cases  in  whimtfie  maculae  are  denser  and  more  opaque.  Such 
a  leucomatous  macula^covering  a  part  of  .the  pupil,  diminishes  the  vision 
less  than  a  slight  ^A^iiubecula)  under  the  same  circumstances. — The  in¬ 
flammatory  ced^m^surrounding  a  true  cicatrix  usually  disappears.  When 
it  has  been  <$t™fced  in  front  of  the  pupil,  its  removal  may  be  followed  by 
a  marked  inb^ase  in  visual  acuity. 

Iftteae  be  a  small  central  macula,  the  patient  may  see  best  in  a  dim 
light  aM  al  so  after  instillation  of  atropine,  the  improvement  of  vision  in 
bfifiuhses  being  due  to  pupillary  dilatation. 
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Amblyopia  resulting  from  maculae  of  the  cornea  may  produce  nys¬ 
tagmus,  especially  when  they  have  occurred  at  an  early  age,  as  in  cast  s  of 
gonorrhoea  of  the  new-born,  and  are  large  enough  to  preclude  useful  vision. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  absence  of  any  distinct  vision,  the  directing 
power  of  the  fovea  over  the  ocular  movements  being  absent,  normal  inner¬ 
vation  does  not  develop  in  the  infant.  Perhaps  the  centre  of  the  retina 
remains  functionally  defective,  as  in  congenital  cataract.  At  any  rate, 
nystagmus  does  not  occur  when  the  maculae  are  formed  in  adult  life. 

The  relative  frequency  of  myopia  in  eyes  having  corneal  maculae  has 
been  remarked  by  Chauvel.  The  common  occurrence  of  convergent  stra¬ 
bismus  under  the  same  circumstances  even  in  emmetropic  eyes  is  well  known. 
Divergent  strabismus  is  also  sometimes  produced  in  cases  showing  high 
degrees  of  myopia.  The  patient  must  closely  approach  visual  objects  in 
order  to  augment  the  size  of  the  retinal  images ;  an  emmetrope  with 
maculae  corneae  must  make  the  same  efforts  of  accommodation  as  the  hyper- 
metrope.  Convergence  and  accommodation,  which  are  causes  of  myopia 
and  convergent  strabismus,  are  exaggerated. 

Treatment . — In  some  cases  a  macula  may  disappear  spontaneously,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  be  recent  and  not  too  intense.  The  clearing  of  all  kinds  of 
maculae  is  favored  by  means  that  are  more  or  less  irritating  to  the  eye, — as 
hot  compresses,  steam,  ointment  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  accom¬ 
panied  by  corneal  massage  through  the  eyelids,  mercurial  ointment,  stimu¬ 
lating  collyria,  laudanum,  etc.  Electricity  has  been  tried,  but  without 
much  success.  Scraping  of  the  cornea  or  cutting  off  the  superficial  layers 
with  a  cataract  knife  has  but  little  effect  except  in  the  ro^erhses  in  which 
the  affection  is  limited  to  the  superficial  layers.  Pe^Jytty  should  not  be 
attempted.  Perhaps  subconjunctival  injections  e^antiseptic  solutions 
merit  a  renewed  trial.  Kothmund  long  ago  recorfflyfcnded  the  use  of  water 
under  similar  conditions. 

It  has  been  attempted,  after  the  exaZpV^f  the  ancients,  to  insert  in 
a  cornea  that  is  completely  leucomatou^a  HttUon  of  glass,  of  celluloid,  etc.  • 
the  essay,  however,  resting  upon  a  p|0Mb  logical  absurdity. — In  our  day, 
renewed  efforts  have  been  made  to^^  up  a  gap  of  leucomatous  cornea  with 
tissue  that  has  been  taken  fro^^a  transparent  human  or  animal  cornea 
(keratoplasty) ;  the  grafts  A^^e^ome  attached  organically,  but  the  tissue 
afterwards  becomes  cloud^VHid  upon  the  whole  the  optical  gain  amounts 
to  nothing.  These  attempts,  inaugurated  by  Reisinger,  have  been  repeated 
by  a  great  number^f  physicians  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  832).  Yon  Hippel,  who 
seems  to  have  pi*A^!i  these  experiments  the  furthest,  proceeds  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manpq^^rle  requires  that  the  anterior  chamber  shall  be  present. 
Only  a  sinWl^iehtral  disk  is  incised,  not  the  whole  cornea,  as  recommended 
by  Reismg^;  hence  the  membrane  of  Descemet  and  the  deep  corneal  por- 
tions^Mtiin,  and  the  aqueous  humor  does  not  bathe  and  infiltrate  the 
transplanted  piece  or  the  edges  of  the  wound.  By  means  of  a  small  tre- 
»e,  von  Hippel  cuts  a  disk  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  afterwards 
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removes  it  with  scissors  and  scalpel.  In  this  space  he  transplants  a  cir¬ 
cular  piece  of  equal  size,  which  has  been  taken,  through  its  entire  thick¬ 
ness,  from  the  cornea  of  a  chicken.  This  method  is  preferred  to  the  one 
of  inserting  only  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  cornea  of  a  dog  or  a  rabbit. 
It  is  not  necessary  otherwise  to  fix  the  transplanted  disk,  which  adheres  if 
suitable  antiseptic  precautions  have  been  taken.  Both  eyes  are  covered 
for  some  days  with  a  bandage,  and  rest  in  bed  after  the  operation  is  insisted 
upon. 

In  cases  of  superficial  maculae  the  vision  is  not  as  likely  to  be  improved 
as  it  is  by  the  easier  operation  of  the  scraping  or  cutting  of  the  cornea. 
Sometimes  the  wearing  of  a  stenopaeic  diaphragm,  joined  to  an  appropriate 
convex  glass  for  near  vision,  may  improve  the  sight. 

Iridectomy  may  accomplish  two  very  useful  objects, — the  one  antiglau- 
comatous,  the  other  optical.  In  cases  of  maculae  with  adhesion  of  the  iris 
glaucoma  may  supervene  from  well-known  causes.  The  antiglaucomatic 
remedy  consists  in  a  large  iridectomy,  which  is  best  made  above.  Eyes 
of  this  description  should  also  be  carefully  watched  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  glaucoma.  An  iridectomy,  when  made  with  the  object  of 
restoring  vision,  should,  if  possible,  be  small  and  by  preference  be  placed 
inward.  Of  late  years  external  iridotomy  is  preferred  to  iridectomy.  A 
radiating  incision  is  made  in  the  iris,  which  has  been  released  from  the 
eye  through  a  corneal  wound.  The  iris  is  then  replaced  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  It  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  that  the  retina  acts  normally,  for 
it  may  be  detached  or  may  be  absolutely  glaucomatous.  Thie  is  done  by 
examining  the  eye  in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  cataiwst.  The  optical 
gain  is  usually  less  than  the  appearance  of  the  cornea  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  cornea  appears  transparent  than 

it  really  is,  when  it  is  viewed  over  the  shining  bc^l^m  of  the  iris,  or  pus 
may  have  become  infiltrated  either  behind  the ^T^ftal line  lens  or  near  the 
ora  serrata  in  the  vitreous  body.  (See  Hy^ppm.)  Iridodesis  (Critc-hett) 
and  iridencleisis  (see  Operations )  are  noi^onger  performed,  on  account  of 
the  lasting  irritation  and  even  sympath^t^  conditions  to  which  they  some¬ 
times  give  rise. 

Tattooing  of  the  cornea  (see^yJQ.  jii.  p.  833)  is  done  chiefly  for  its  cos¬ 
metic  effect  (de  Wecker).  ^^Mris  but  rarely  improved;  when  tattooing 
does  accomplish  this  optigarturpose,  it  is  brought  about  in  the  same  way 
as  through  the  stenopsel^jjjlit.  After  cocainization  of  the  eye,  the  Indian 
ink  may  be  inserted  the  aid  either  of  a  bundle  of  needles  (Taylor)  or 
by  a  single  point  ¥fd§hed  in  superficially  and  obliquely  (de  Wecker).  The 
Indian  ink  and^&eales  must  be  rendered  aseptic  by  heat.  Adhesions  of 
the  iris  expAsh^Hie  eye  to  the  danger  of  infection,  or  at  least  to  an  irido¬ 
cyclitis.  It  1^  usually  necessary  to  repeat  the  tattooing  on  several  occasions, 
a  certi^tv)eriod  of  time  being  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  applications. 

*$LKeratalgia. — Small  cicatrices  of  the  cornea,  which  usually  result  from 
traJmtic  erosions,  and  not  from  ulcers,  sometimes  remain  painful  for 
IV  Vol,  IV.— 16 
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months  or  more.  Ciliary  pains,  with  lacrymation  and  ciliary  injection, 
occur  at  intervals,  often  in  the  morning,  and  last  for  an  hour  or  two.  These 
attacks  are  neuralgic  in  character,  in  the  height  of  which  the  epithelium  of 
the  cicatrix  may  appear  dull.  Internal  remedies,  such  as  quinine  and  antipy- 
rine,  have  but  little  effect  other  than  of  a  palliative  nature.  Massage  of 
the  cornea  with  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  often  leads  to  a 
cure  (Gillet  de  Grandmont).  In  an  obstinate  case  I  would  excise  the  cica¬ 
trix,  which  is  probably  strangling  or  pressing  upon  some  nerve  of  the  cornea. 

4.  Dense  maculse  of  incrustations  of  lead  are  sometimes  produced  from 
applications  to  the  eye  of  colly ria  made  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
Such  particles  may  be  eliminated  from  the  bottom  of  an  ulcer,  but  if,  in 

the  mean  time,  the  epithelium 
Fig-  17-  covers  them,  they  will  be¬ 

come  permanently  embedded 
in  that  situation.  Incrusta¬ 
tion  almost  always  takes 
place  in  Bowman’s  membrane 
(Fig.  17),  and  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with  that  membrane. 
Collyria  of  acetate  of  lead 
should  never  be  used  in  ul¬ 
cerative  keratitis. 

5.  Essential  Sclerosis  of  the 
Cornea . — JjX  the  preceding 
paragraphs  we  have  spoken  particularly  of  corneal  o]  >es#which  follow  a 
loss  of  substance.  Corneal  maculae  originating  fefcy  whatever  cause  are 
often  described  under  the  name  of  “  corneal  sclObsis.”  Here  should  be 
noted  the  maculae  that  are  consecutive  to  p§^0^  and  to  parenchymatous 
keratitis,  also  those  which  result  from  vegetations  of  the  corneal  endothe¬ 
lium,  and  finally  opacities  that  original^^L  irido-cyclitis  and  in  scleritis. 
Under  the  name  of  corneal  sclerosis^jfcr  excellence  is  described  an  affection 
in  which  the  cornea  becomes  porcelains  ike,  slightly  vascular,  and  irregular 
as  to  its  surface.  The  affect ioi*y$x tends  from  the  periphery  towards  the 
centre,  as  if  it  were  beingej^e||died  upon  by  the  sclerotic.  This  opacity 
is  a  consequence  of  certa^^Trms  of  scleritis,  and  lessens  but  little  in  the 
course  of  time.  In  the  published  cases  it  was  due  to  fatty  degenera¬ 

tion  of  the  tissue  oiMbl  cornea  #(Baumgarten) ;  and  in  another  to  hyaline 
degeneration  (A<i§e;hiele).  In  a  word,  it  results  from  regressive  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  the  of  the  cornea  and  that  of  the  cicatrix,  and  occurs  in 

cases  of  iMjg-continued  faulty  nutrition  thereof.  These  maculae,  especially 
all  tho&^^mch  degenerate,  are  not  capable  of  being  cleared  up,  and  when 
they^re  aeep,  as  they  usually  are,  the  practice  of  corneal  abrasion  is  of  no 

\  6.  Ribbon-Shaped  Affection  of  the  Cornea  or  in  the  Form  of  Transverse 
lands. — £ 


Precipitation  of  lead  on  the  cornea  resulting  from  the 
employment  in  a  corneal  erosion  of  a  collyrium  composed  of 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead:  E,  epithelium;  B,  Bowman’s 
membrane ;  S,  parenchyma  of  the  cornea.  The  lead  is  de¬ 
posited  almost  exclusively  in  a  granular  form  in  Bowman’s 
membrane,  and  in  thicker  trails  in  its  nervous  canals. 


-Special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  rather  frequent  corneal  dis- 
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degeneration  of  the  corneal  epithelium  in  the  form  of  inflammation  occurring  in  hand 
shai^fcff'ection  of  the  cornea.  T,  normal  corneal  tissue;  D,  Bowman’s  membrane;  n.  normal  epithe 
h,  hyaline  globules  in  the  abnormal  conjunctival  tissue. 
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ease  which  was  described  by  von  Graefe  under  the  title  of  “  Bandformige 
Keratitis.”  On  a  plane  with  the  palpebral  slit  a  grayish  or  somewhat 
yellowish,  non- vascularized  inflammation  appears,  which  extends  trans¬ 
versely  across  the  cornea;  its  surface  is  finely  granular,  or  rough  like 
granite,  and  rather  dry.  The  affection  generally  begins  at  both  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  horizontal  diameter,  though  it  sometimes  starts  in  the  middle  ; 
both  extremities,  however,  remaining  transparent,  somewhat  as  in  arcus 
senilis.  The  eye  thus  attacked  is  always  more  or  less  irritated.  The 
malady  occurs  most  frequently  in  patients  who  have  suffered  for  a  long 
time  from  irido-cyclitis  or  glaucoma.  It  is  then  called  “  secondary.” 
There  is  also  a  “  primary”  form,  which  attacks  eyes — either  one  or  both- — 
that  do  not  appear  to  be  otherwise  diseased.  According  to  von  Graefe,  eyes 
suffering  from  the  primary  variety  often  become  glaucomatous  and  should 
always  be  regarded  as  being  predisposed  to  glaucoma.  Nettleship  includes 
acute  cardiac  affections  and  renal  disorders  as  causes  of  this  ribbon-shaped 
affection  of  the  cornea.  Nettleship  and  Goldzieher  have  found  deposits  of 
hyaline  globes  similar  to  those  previously  mentioned  as  existing  in  certain 
corneal  cicatrices  under  the  epithelium.  For  this  reason  the  alteration  may 
be  looked  upon  as  rather  superficial.  It  appears  that  hyaline  deposits  may 
later  on  become  the  seat  of  calcareous  concretions. 

In  a  rather  atypical  case  of  the  secondary  form,  the  writer  found  on  the  surface  globu¬ 
lar  hyaline  masses  under  the  epithelium  and  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  cells  composing 
its  middle  layer,  identical  with  that  which  has  been  described  as  a  priman\ilteration  in 
bullous  keratitis.  We  have  been  inclined  to  view  this  degeneration  as  tfc^rearoause  of  the 
disease.  Fig.  18  represents,  in  our  opinion,  the  primary  alterations  wld^Niecur  in  cases  of 
corneal  inflammation  due  to  band-shaped  affection  of  the  cornea.  a^^jWglaucomatous  eye 
was  enucleated  because  of  constant  pain.  Under  the  epithelifl£?y  in  Bowman's  mem¬ 
brane,  may  be  seen  a  peculiar  conjunctival  tissue,  non-vasci^i%/m)or  cells,  with  a  clear 
intercellular  substance,  somewhat  resembling  the  mucous/rtSne.  It  not  only  insinuates 
itself  under  Bowman's  membrane  and  the  epitheliun^tl^gso  penetrates  into  the  latter 
in  the  form  of  cylinders  and  elevates  the  surface*  ii\§£^ll  protuberances.  Its  general 
clinical  appearance  recalls  slightty  that  of  an  epittf&ioma,  but  it  bears  no  resemblance  to 
pannus.  In  Fig.  18,  at  h  may  be  seen  some  hvall^ globules,  which,  however,  were  more 
numerous  in  other  portions  of  the  growth  tl/3L  in  that  chosen  for  the  illustration.  The 
abnormal  conjunctival  tissue  undergoes  M^jme  degeneration,  and  may  later  on  become 
infiltrated  with  lime-salts.  Subsequqnti^|tl£/hyaline  formation,  primarily  subepithelial, 
seems  to  be  able  to  invade  the  supe^^^Hayers  of  the  tissue  proper  of  the  cornea.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  certain  au^c^^ave  described  a  hyaline  degeneration  that  is  situated 
deeply  in  the  cornea.  C  J 

As  for  treatmenLJ&jtling  can  be  hoped  for  a  clearing  up  of  the  maculae. 
If  the  eye  be  nafeAmaurotic,  scraping  of  the  cornea  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  821) 
may  be  bene©A^as  the  reformed  tissue  is  ordinarily  more  transparent 
than  the  macuQv  In  the  primary  forms  atropine  must  be  avoided.  Miotics 
should  b^jn’escribed,  and  if  the  ocular  tension  be  augmented,  iridectomy 
will  <|>e  o^iriy  indicated.  If  vision  be  wholly  lost  and  the  eye  is  painful, 
reliejQsay  perhaps  be  given  either  by  enucleating  the  eye  or  by  reducing  it 
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7.  Arcus  Senilis  ;  Gerontoxon . — In  old  age,  and  earlier  in  certain  fami¬ 
lies  in  which  it  is  hereditary,  a  whitish  ring  appears  on  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea ;  it  is  larger  above  and  below,  is  strongly  delineated  at  its 
periphery  and  does  not  wholly  reach  to  the  limbus  ;  towards  the  centre  of 
the  cornea  it  becomes  imperceptible.  This  arcus  senilis,  which  causes  no 
unfavorable  symptoms,  is  the  result  of  a  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  cornea,  especially  of  the  superficial  planes.  It  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  due  to  fatty  changes,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  presence 
of  an  arcus  senilis  does  not  interfere  with,  or  check,  the  cicatrization  of  the 
corneal  incision  made  in  the  extraction  of  a  cataract. 

8.  Congenital  Maculae  of  the  Cornea . — It  is  by  no  means  exceedingly 
rare  to  find  in  new-born  infants,  without  other  anomalies,  maculae  on  one  or 
both  corneae.  They  are  ordinarily  situated  centrally.  Now  and  then  there 
is  at  the  same  time  an  anterior  synechia.  Frequently,  the  cornea  is  un¬ 
usually  small, — microcornea.  Corneal  staphyloma  is  sometimes  congeni¬ 
tal.  It  is  not  always  known  whether  these  anomalies  are  due  to  vicious 
embryonic  development,  or  to  an  intra-uterine  corneal  disease.  Either 
cause  appears  possible. 

B. — STAPHYLOMA  OF  THE  CORNEA;  FISTULA  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Staphyloma  cornese  is  an  ectatic  cicatrix  composed  chiefly  of  the  iris 
and,  in  varying  proportion,  of  the  tissue  of  the  cornea,  or  of  cicatricial 
tissue  which  has  replaced  that  of  the  cornea.  The  iris  usually  forms  the 
largest  part  of  a  staphyloma.  It  is  always  consecutiy^to  a  perforation 
with  more  or  less  extensive  destruction  of  the  corn^^  Staphylomata  are 
divided  into  partial,  which  occupy  only  a  portion  M^&re  area  of  the  cornea, 
and  total,  which  includes  the  whole  area  of  the  R&ptea  as  far  as  the  sclerotic. 
Partial  staphylomata  have  a  tendency  to  de^flwinto  the  latter  form. 

1.  Total  Staphyloma . — A  total  stanbw^a  is  most  frequently  consecu¬ 
tive  to  an  almost  entire  destruction  qf  &i£>cornea.  It  is  formed  at  first  by 
the  iris,  and  is  then  reinforced  at  tEe&eriphery  by  a  remnant  of  the  corneal 
tissue.  The  iris  is  transformecLiiW  a  fleshy  membrane,  and  afterwards 
into  a  cicatrix  more  or  less^tfrM  covered  in  front  by  epithelium.  This 
cicatrix  bulges  more  and being  pushed  forward  by  the  aqueous 
humor;  it  is  first  gray ishMken  white  or  slate- colored,  this  being  due  to  the 
pigment  of  the  iri|pa>H5een  by  transmitted  light.  The  ectasis  may  be 
globular  and  resemOkra  grape.  Its  surface  may  be  bossed,  and  strength¬ 
ened  in  parts  Ts^^enser  cicatricial  ridges.  If  the  staphyloma  was  at  first 
partial,  beingX^ntrally  located,  it  may  become  conical,  its  periphery  being 
reinforc^N^v  thicker  vestiges  of  the  cornea.  The  surface  of  the  staphyloma 
is  travc^^a  by  vessels.  The  iris  adheres  to  the  remnant  of  the  cornea  as 
far  *a4  the  periphery,  there  being  no  longer  any  anterior  chamber.  (Fig. 
ISSjp  The  eye  is  always  more  or  less  hard.  As  a  sequel,  the  outer  layer 

the  staphyloma  frequently  thickens,  chiefly  in  the  centre ;  at  other  times 
the  latter  is  thinner. 
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The  ectasis  becomes  larger,  is  always  accompanied  by  irritation,  drag¬ 
ging  of  the  tissues,  ciliary  pains,  etc.  A  hernia  appears  between  the  lids, 
which  no  longer  cover  it.  Then  the  epithelium  may  thicken,  and  more  or 
less  resemble  epidermis.  The  wall  may  later  undergo  all  the  degenera¬ 
tions  described  when  treating  of  corneal  opacities.  Thus  exposed  to  attacks 
of  every  sort,  the  staphyloma  may  become  ulcerated  and  perforated.  The 
opening  closes,  and  distention  reappears.  A  panophthalmitis  or  a  hemor¬ 
rhage  after  perforation  may  lead  to  phthisis  bulbi.  The  sclerotic  may  take 
part  in  an  ectasis,  the  eye  becoming  buphthalmic,  especially  in  children. 
(Fig.  20.) 

Vision  is  always  abolished,  and  finally  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  be¬ 
comes  completely  extinct,  most  frequently  through  glaucoma.  A  glauco- 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  19. 


Corneal  staphyloma  of  a 
more  or  less  conical  shape. 
The  suspensory  ligament  is 
stretched  or  expanded.  The 
crystalline  lens  is  catarac- 
tous. 


Buphthalmos  in  consequence  of  a#Sbmeal  ulcer 
acquired  in  infancy.  All  the  diameWraf  tWe  eye  are 
increased.  There  is  adhesion  of  th^raVto  the  cornea 
throughout  its  entire  extent.  /SjJCsuspensory  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  crystalline  lens^^n-etched.  The  vit¬ 
reous  humor  ( C  V)  is  sepaniftCKfrom  the  fundus  by  a 
liquid  exudate  (D),  bu^^Vdslill  adherent  to  the  ora 
serrata.  There  is_a  ^Stijpbfnatous  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve. 


j  is  a  glatico* 

O* 


matous  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  i^Wten  produced.  The  vitreous 
humor  becomes  softened  and  reabsorbed.x^The  chorioid,  the  retina,  and  the 
ciliary  body  undergo  atrophy.  TJ^^Iy  stalline  lens  may  have  been  torn 
loose  and  removed  at  the  time  ofiwe^erforation  ;  if  not,  it  becomes  catarac- 
tous.  It  may  also  be  dislo&Ap;  but  even  in  cases  of  buphthalmia  it  is 
sometimes  kept  in  place^bj^uie  greatly  elongated  suspensory  ligament. 
(Fig.  20.)  Kjr 

2.  Partial  Staptqfijnpa. — Partial  staphyloma  is  brought  about  in  the 
same  manner  as  staphyloma.  It  results,  however,  from  a  more  cir¬ 
cumscribed  l^™gNof  the  iris.  Simultaneously  with  the  ectasis  of  the 
cicatrix  th^^^fciounding  cornea  yields  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and 
forms  a  cotae,  the  apex  of  which,  centric  or  eccentric,  is  the  cicatrix.  The 
iris  iSvS™Tjto  be  seen  through  the  cornea,  and  there  may  also  remain  a 
littl^^f  the  anterior  chamber.  A  certain  degree  of  vision  exists  in  cases  in 
the  pupil  is  not  entirely  involved  or  covered  by  the  cicatrix  of  the 
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cornea,  or  it  may  be  afterwards  lost  by  glaucoma.  The  ectasis  often 
increases  and  becomes  general  and  more  conical.  (See  also  Fistula  of  the 
Cornea .) 

A  perforation  of  the  cornea,  most  frequently  caused  by  ulceration  and 
suppuration,  is  occasionally  the  cause  of  staphyloma.  It  is  most  to  be 
feared  in  cases  of  large  ulcer,  the  thinned  borders  of  which  cannot  resist 
the  intra-ocular  pressure.  Sudden  efforts  of  every  kind  are  factors  which 
prevent  a  cicatrix  from  becoming  firm,  and  even  cause  one  which  was  at 
first  flattened  to  become  ectatic. 

A  large  thinned  cicatrix  yields  to  the  normal  pressure  of  the  eye.  The 
mechanical  conditions  (extensive  anterior  adhesion  of  the  iris),  however, 
are  such  that  from  the  first  the  eye  is  glaucomatous.  If,  on  account  of 
the  easy  filtration  of  aqueous  humor  through  the  thin  cicatrix,  the  tension 
is  not  at  once  exaggerated,  it  will  soon  become  so.  While  a  portion  of 
the  anterior  chamber  may  still  remain  in  the  beginning,  it  generally  be¬ 
comes  at  last  completely  obliterated.  A  staphylomatous  eye  is  always  a 
glaucomatous  one. 

Treatment — Every  prophylactic  precaution  should  at  once  be  taken. 
This  includes  relative  rest  in  case  of  prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  prohibition 
of  all  fatiguing  corporeal  labor,  even  for  a  long  period  of  time  after  cica¬ 
trization  has  occurred.  An  eye  in  which  there  is  a  large  cicatrix  of  the 
cornea,  with  adhesion  of  the  iris,  must  be  watched,  and,  if  possible,  an  iri¬ 
dectomy  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  tension  increases,  or  even  before. 

A  partial  staphyloma  can  be  cured  with  the  preservaJ^Ai  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  vision,  but  the  transparent  parts  of  the  c^tOTsamave  lost  their 
curvature  and  are  always  more  or  less  dull.  WhiwC^tfine  may  be  useful, 
atropine  must  certainly  be  avoided.  There  shoul^Nbe  no  delay  in  making 
a  large  iridectomy  combined  with  excision  oS^i/elongated  fusiform  piece 
of  the  cicatrix,  if  this  be  of  considerably^©  The  latter  is  usually  very 
thin,  and  in  reuniting  the  edges  of  the  ^ojjnff  greater  thickness  should  be 
obtained.  Transfixion  is  made  witff^ataract  knife,  and  excision  is  then 
performed  by  means  of  forceps  and  seizors.  In  somewhat  pronounced  cases 
the  excision  may  be  followed  Krajbrneal  suture  (Kenneth  Scott).  As  this, 
however,  deforms  the  cornea>th^  conjunctival  suture  is  coming  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  That  operation  ft^fformed  as  follows :  From  the  conjunctiva  be¬ 
hind  the  wound  are  t^<jQwo  flaps,  the  borders  of  the  ulcer  having  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  epitlMkfm  by  scraping  ;  these  flaps  are  slid  across  the  cornea 
and  sutured.  T<jf?Jonjunctiva  thus  adheres  over  the  wound  and  strengthens 
the  cicatrix,  shrinks  and  atrophies  on  a  level  with  the  portion  of 

the  corne^thar  has  been  covered  by  epithelium.  Further  treatment  consists 
in  restN^l  ¥the  wearing  of  a  compression  bandage  for  a  month  longer. 
The^gVxcisions  should  more  frequently  than  they  are  be  combined  with  an 
irfc©tohiy,  which  is  made  as  large  as  possible. 

V  Total  staphyloma  requires  a  more  energetic  intervention  to  relieve  the 
©jpain  and  to  remove  an  awkward  ectasis.  A  simple  incision  is  of  no  use 
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whatever.  If  the  staphyloma  be  not  excessive,  it  may  be  treated  by  cutting 
a  piece  from  the  side,  as  in  case  of  partial  staphyloma.  Staphylomata  of 
good  size  require  a  larger  incision,  including  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
cornea  and  even  extending  into  the  sclerotic.  As  loss  of  the  media  of  the 
eye,  hemorrhages,  and  purulent  infection  may  result  from  the  larger  wound, 
its  lips  must  be  reunited  with  sutures.  For  that  purpose  Critchett’s  opera¬ 
tion  has  for  a  long  time  been  much  in  vogue.  Three  large  needles,  threaded, 
are  passed  vertically  through  the  eyeball,  half  a  centimetre  from  the  edge 
of  the  cornea,  and  are  left  there  to  support  the  ball.  Then,  with  a  cataract- 
knife  passed  in  front  of  the  needles,  a  large  horizontal  piece,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  in  the  sclerotic,  is  cut  out.  Forceps  and  scissors  are  used  to 
assist  in  cutting  away  the  piece  as  far  as  the  sclerotic  edge.  This  done, 
the  threaded  needles  are  passed  wholly  through,  and  the  threads  are  tight¬ 
ened.  The  result  is  a  horizontal  cicatrix  with  two  projecting  extremities, 
which  may  prevent  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye.  Therefore  preference 
is  now  given  to  excision  of  the  staphyloma  with  the  purse  suture  of  the 
conjunctiva,  either  according  to  the  method  of  Knapp  or  in  accordance 
with  that  of  de  Wecker.  (See  Operations ,  vol.  iii.  p.  828.)  The  two 
operations  are  still,  however,  sufficiently  complicated,  and  the  writer  often 
contents  himself  by  operating  in  the  following  manner :  Around  the  cornea 
a  thread  is  stitched  well  into  the  conjunctiva.  The  staphyloma  is  then 
excised,  and  the  thread  tightened.  The  operation  is  easier  and  gives  a 
regular  stump,  well  adapted  to  receive  an  artificial  eye. 

The  evisceration  of  the  eye,  or  enucleation  of  its  contents,  by  means 
of  a  scoop,  after  excision  of  the  cornea  (Graefe,  Bunge)*d^m  too  small  a 
sclerotic  stump  and  has  no  cosmetic  advantage  over  thgngmacleation  of  the 
eyeball.  Healing  takes  place  but  slowly.  In  somea^ihe  stump  shrinks 
to  a  small  size  and,  above  all,  the  liability  to  syrntf^ytetic  ophthalmia  seems 
to  be  greater  after  this  operation  than  after  ennsfeafion.  Various  attempts 
are  nowadays  made  to  preserve  a  larger  stun/pNftjJch  will  give  more  motility 
to  an  artificial  eye.  Besides  the  operatior&>f  evisceration,  already  mentioned, 
it  has  been  essayed  (Mules  et  al.)  to  ^jjose  within  the  sclerotic  spherical 
bodies  of  glass  or  bone  (see  Oper^^ns),  also  a  blood-clot  (Venneman). 
This  practice  has  not  met  with  ^tSral  favor;  healing  is  always  delayed, 
and  the  presence  of  a  foreig^AQpdy  enclosed  in  such  a  manner  does  not 
seem  to  be  devoid  of  dangers 

Enucleation  of  the  e\r^  sliould  be  quite  exceptional,  and  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  cases  of^  bj^htnalmos,  which  present  conditions  excluding  pro¬ 
tracted  post-operafci^Treatment.  At  first,  a  stump  causes  excursive  move¬ 
ments  of  the*  q™Mal  eye  ;  afterwards  the  absence  of  the  eye  produces  a 
stagnation^N^  liquids  in  the  orbit,  and  painful  conjunctivitis. 

Tattooin^of  a  staphyloma  is  useless,  and  exposes  the  eye  to  infection. 


of 


may  here  be  made  of  intercalary  staphyloma ,  which  is  in  reality  an  ectasis 
~  cornea  and  not  of  the  sclerotic.  In  a  glaucomatous  eye,  often  in  consequence  of 
yclitis,  a  grayish-black  ectasis  may  sometimes  appear  between  the  corneal  periphery 
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and  the  sclerotic.  The  resulting  staphyloma  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  a  staphyloma  of  the 
sclerotic,  and  which  is  then  differentiated  from  the  ciliary  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic. 
(See  Ciliary  Staphyloma.)  It  is  noticed  that  the  ciliary  vessels  do  not  pass  above  such  an 
ectasis,  but  that  they  spread  over  a  ciliary  staphyloma.  In  reality,  this  form  of  staphy¬ 
loma,  which  is  called  intercalary  because  it  seems  to  develop  between  the  ciliary  body  and 
the  periphery  of  the  iris,  is  an  ectasis  on  a  level  with  an  irido-corneal  glaucomatous 
peripheral  synechia.  (See  Fig.  21,  X.)  It  is  from  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea  that  the 
latter  becomes  more  or  less  softened,  so  that  it  here  yields  to  the  increased  tension.  There 
is,  therefore,  an  ectasis  of  the  corneal  periphery,  with  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  scle¬ 
rotic,  on  a  plane  with  the  canal  of  Schlemm.  The  ectasis  is  covered  by  the  iris,  which  is 
always  atrophied  at  this  plane ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  an  ulcer,  but  of  glaucoma,  either 
primary  or  secondary. 

Congenital  Corneal  Staphyloma. — In  the  new-born  is  sometimes  seen  a  corneal  ectasis, 
which  is  covered  on  its  posterior  aspect  with  atrophied  iris.  In  an  eye  of  this  kind  which 
is  in  our  possession  the  lesion  resembles  a  corneal  staphyloma  following  an  ulcer  ;  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens  is  in  an  embryonic  stage,  its  fibres  appearing  like  large  cells.  The  ciliary 
muscle  scarcely  exists.  There  is  no  glaucomatous  excavation  of  the  papilla,  and  the  retina 
and  the  chorioid  are  atrophied  towards  the  equator  of  the  eye.  There  is  a  rudimentary 
hyaloid  artery,  and  the  ciliary  processes — properly  speaking,  folds  of  the  retina — reach  to 
a  point  behind  the  crystalline  lens ;  there  is  also  a  pyramidal  cataract. 


3.  Fistula  of  the  Cornea ,  or,  rather,  Fistulous  Staphyloma . — A  perfora¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea  may  for  a  week  or  more  fail  to  close  without  deserving 
the  name  of  corneal  fistula.  This  name  is  properly  applied  to  a  perfora¬ 
tion  of  the'cornea  which  is  hindered  from  closing  by  an  epithelial  covering. 

Fig.  21. 


Fistula  of  the  cornea :  C,  spot  where  the breaks  through ;  A ,  B,  limits  of  the  cicatricial  tissue 
of  the  cornea;  F,  intra-corneal  gap  lined  /lN^ris-pigment ;  Y,  dehiscence  or  split  in  the  cornea;  L, 
posterior  corneal  plate,  drawn  backvwir|^uH^ward  by  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  (plainly  visible) ;  the 
iris,  or  rather  its  sphincter,  adher^'hjCrextremity  of  this  corneal  plate;  0,  opening  through  which 


the  fistulous  gap  of  the  cornea 
ber ;  C.  C.,  ciliary  body ;  X, 


icates  with  the  posterior  chamber ;  A.  C.H.,  anterior  cham- 
nd  peripheral  glaucoma,  producing  synechise  of  the  iris. 


Such  cases  in  realigUnever  occur.  Czermak  observed  that  the  simulated 
fistula  is  only  pgfP^Hfic,  and  that  it  consists  of  cicatricial  tissue  in  which  the 
sphincter  o£  tff^pupil  is  so  involved  that  firm  cicatrization  is  prevented.  An 
an  atom  isfSS^Vimi  n  at  io  n  of  two  eyes  of  this  kind  confirms  Czermak’s  views. 


of 


After  central  perforation,  there  is  always  danger  of  a  central  cicatrix 
cornea,  with  partial  or  total  adhesion  of  the  pupillary  sphincter, 
leanterior  chamber  still  exists  to  a  great  extent,  at  least  in  the  early 
^es.  The  cicatrix,  which  appears  as  a  black  spot  on  the  iris,  becomes 
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ectatic.  The  cornea  is  thickened  and  infiltrated,  and  there  develops  a  small, 
faint,  conical  staphyloma,  of  which  the  cicatrix  is  the  centre.  Later,  the 
cicatrix  breaks  down,  the  staphyloma  gives  way,  the  opening  closes,  and 
the  staphyloma  is  reproduced.  This  may  be  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
until,  finally,  the  eye  is  completely  lost  by  glaucoma. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  writer  found,  anatomically,  at  the  location  of 
the  cicatrix  an  excavation  of  the  cornea  lined  with  pigment  of  the  iris. 
(Fig.  21,  F.)  A  vestige  of  the  latter  had  been  taken  into  the  cicatrix.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  adheres  to  a  posterior 
lamina  of  the  cornea,  and  draws  it  backward  and  inward  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  detach  it  from  the  rest  of  the  cornea,  and  to  narrow  the  opening  of 
the  excavation. 

Treatment. — Where  there  is  peripheral  secondary  anterior  synechia  of 
the  iris,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attempt  an  iridectomy,  and  especially  a  scle¬ 
rotomy.  One  may  even  have  to  excise  or  to  incise  the  small  central  cicatrix, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  more  solid  reunion  of  the  edges  of  the  fistula. 
As  in  the  case  of  partial  staphyloma,  the  conjunctival  suture  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  very  highly.  Simply  cauterizing  the  cicatrix  has  not  been  attended 
with  favorable  results. 


C. — MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  CORNEA  :  KERATECTASIA  ;  KERATOGLOBUS  ; 

•  KERATOCONUS. 

(a)  Kerateetasia  is  an  ectasis  of  the  cornea  alone,  the  iris  not  being 

involved  in  it,  as  it  is  in  staphyloma.  A  partial  kerate*^\sia  may  result 
from  an  ulcer  which  after  cicatrization  leaves  a  thin  cXwi*;  this  is  rare, 
however.  A  keratocele  is  from  a  certain  point  of  kerateetasia.  A 

cornea  extensively  infiltrated,  as  in  granular  paifims  or  parenchymatous 
keratitis,  may  become  ectatic  throughout.  Th^Qfrvature  of  the  centre  of 
the  cornea  is  then  increased,  and  from  tlu^Jipcrease  an  appreciable  degree 
of  myopia  may  result,  correction  of  whic^jji  useless  owing  to  an  impair¬ 
ment  of  corneal  transparency  by  the  e^fasia. 

(b)  Keratoglobus  is  a  result  not  o£^keratitis  but  of  infantile  glaucoma 
(Dufour).  The  infantile  cor lmjjjQfi elds  and  becomes  distended.  It  is 
ectatic  all  over,  thin  and  tra^W^ent,  with  augmentation  of  its  radius  of 
curvature.  The  anterior  ber  is  deepened.  Vision  is  diminished  or 
even  abolished  by  tho^^^coma,  and  there  is  often  an  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve.  The  ey^s/sometimes  enlarged  in  all  its  diameters  (hydroph- 
thalmos).  (See  (jQfacoma .) 

(c)  Keratocd^p. — From  some  unknown  cause,  the  centre  of  the  cornea  of 

a  young  pe^Kmay  grow  thin  and  be  pushed  forward.  The  cornea  becomes 
conical,  riphery  flattens,  and  its  centre  increases  in  curvature,  but  re¬ 
main  s^foansparent.  Vision  is  impaired,  and  in  extreme  cases  may  even 
be  destroyed.  (Fig.  22.)  In  the  beginning  the  patient  complains 

JtfSLnly  of  symptoms  of  myopia.  As  the  cone  enlarges  the  sight  is  so  much 

0vl  ;erfered  with  that  it  is  no  longer  improved  by  spherical  glasses,  and,  if 
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irregular  astigmatism  supervenes,  it  falls  to  a  point  at  which  reading  be¬ 
comes  impossible.  Through  the  ophthalmoscope  the  fundus  of  the  eye  ap¬ 
pears  deformed.  When  illumined  from  a  distance  by  the  mirror,  the  pupil¬ 
lary  field  contains  a  dark  ring  which  surrounds  the  centre  of  the  cornea. 


Fig.  23. 


Keratoscopic  images  in  a  case  of  keratoconus 

Skiascopy  shows  a  stronger  myopia  in  the  centre  thanMjf  the  periphery. 
Keratoscopic  images,  small  and  even  regular  in  the^pitre  of  the  cornea, 

radiate  to  the  periphery.  (Fig.  23.)  ■  . 

In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  defia™yy  of  the  cornea  is  rather 
difficult  to  recognize.  When  only  one  eye\js/ifrected  the  observer  would 
naturally  think  that  he  was  dealing  witlX^case  of  myopia  combined  with 
a  high  degree  of  astigmatism.  The  entasis,  however,  becomes  more  and 
more  pronounced.  In  a  progressmsgfrse  it  may  be  plainly  seen  when  the 
eye  is  viewed  in  profile.  (Fiai^S**)  An  early  diagnosis  may  be  made, 
however,  by  observing  with  Ophthalmoscope  the  circle  of  obscuration 
around  the  centre  of  the  cornea  (Bowman). 

Although  the  cornea%yJpears  transparent,  there  is  often  found  by  focal 
illumination  a  slight  ©rabidity,  which  becomes  more  manifest  as  the  disease 
advances.  The  edrhral  centre  is  distinctly  thinned  and  is  easily  depressed 
by  a  probe.  ♦ImSha-ocular  tension  is  normal  or  slightly  diminished.  The 
eye  itself  isAot>  irritated.  In  most  cases  both  eyes  are  attacked,  the  second 
one  considerably  later,  sometimes  a  year  or  more  after  the  first.  In  the  be- 
ginni^y^  ectasis  is  quite  small,  but  it  slowly  and  gradually  augments 
dupHig several  years’  time,  and  finally  becomes  stationary,  when  the  vision 
ry  much  impaired. 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  24. 
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The  cause  giving  rise  to  this  condition  is  unknown.  The  affection  ap¬ 
pears  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years.  A  feeble 
constitution  has  been  noted  in  many  of  the  patients  that  have  been  af¬ 
fected.  Bowman  found  keratoconus  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 
Women  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  men. 


Spontaneous  rupture  of  the  thinned  cornea  never  occurs.  According  to  Bowman,  an 
abnormal  transudation  of  the  aqueous  humor  takes  place  through  the  thinned  cornea,  so 
that  the  balance  between  the  resistance  of  the  cornea  and  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  re¬ 
established.  This  explains  not  only  the  arrest  of  the  ectasis  hut  also  the  cause  for  the 
hypotonus  or  decreased  tension. 

The  method  of  production  of  keratoconus  is  still  unknown.  On  anatomical  examina¬ 
tion,  Hulke  found  the  membrane  of  Descemet  intact  in  the  centre,  and  an  accumulation  of 
lymphoid  cells  in  the  superficial  layers  under  Bowman’s  membrane.  Brailey  describes  intra¬ 
epithelial  lacunae  as  existing  in  the  extirpated  central  rings.  The  stroma  was  infiltrated 
with  elongated  cells.  Rampoldi  observed  the  same  cellular  infiltration  of  the  stroma,  and, 
in  addition,  found  drops  of  myelin  in  the  epithelium,  associated  with  the  absence  of  the 
membranes  of  Bowman  and  Descemet.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
alterations  are  the  result,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  ectasis.  The  cellular  infiltration  par¬ 
ticularly,  which  shows  itself  in  the  central  lesion  of  the  cornea,  evidently  does  not  exist  in 
the  beginning,  and  even  the  thinning  of  the  corneal  membrane,  apparently  the  cause  of 
the  ectasis,  seems  partly  to  be  one  of  its  effects.  In  the  experiments  of  His  a  central  kera- 
tectasia  was  produced  by  incising  the  membrane  of  Descemet  with  an  instrument  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Elschnig,  who  has  recently  taken  up  these  experiments 
again,  compares  a  keratoconus  to  an  aneurism  in  which  the  primary  lesion  is  a  lacuna  in 
the  elastic  tunic  of  the  artery.  In  his  case  there  was  originally  a  lacuna  or  an  attenuation 
in  the  membrane  of  Descemet.  Before  him  Tweedy  supposed  keratoconus  to  result  from 
an  arrest  of  development  of  the  centre  of  the  cornea. 


In  the  treatment  of  conical  cornea  efforts  have  beq  e  to  neutralize 
the  irregular  refraction  by  optical  measures  or  to  to  the  cornea  its 
normal  curvature. 

Optical  Treatment. — In  the  early  stages,  a^TSyterable  improvement  of 
vision  may  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  apw^Jnate  concave  glasses,  com¬ 
bined,  if  need  be,  with  cylindrical  len^s!V%his  correction,  however,  does 
not  give  satisfactory  results  in  advafoecreases.  Glasses  with  hyperbolic 
curve  have  been  recommended  by  (0*ehlmann,  but  they  are  not  of  much 
value.  The  abnormal  curvatur^yf  the  cornea  is  not  spherical,  nor  in 
reality  conical,  but  it  is  hyperl^oW}. 

A  long  time  ago  Sir^qfiy  Herschel  proposed  to  correct  the  refraction 
by  placing  over  the  cortfSk'-a  transparent  shell  or  cup, — a  “  contact  glass.” 
The  suggestion  has  fec&vfly  been  repeated  by  Fick  and  Kalt.  Sulzer  im¬ 
proved  the  cup  Jetting  the  glass.  When  the  introduction  of  air- bubbles 
between  the  co*^T  and  the  shell  is  avoided,  a  notable  improvement  of 
vision  is  ob|Si|ied.  Unfortunately,  the  contact  glass  is  a  foreign  body 
which  i^^Nbng  tolerated. 

Favomble  effects  have  always  been  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a 
st^n^fe^c  slit,  either  alone  or  combined  with  correcting  lenses.  G.  Mackay 
^s  recommended  an  opaque  diaphragm  pierced  with  a  series  of  small  open- 
s.  H.  Snellen  has  recently,  by  means  of  a  special  variety  of  the  steno- 
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paeic  slit,  increased  the  vision  tenfold.  In  this  form,  which  had  already 
been  recommended  by  Hensen,  the  horizontal  slit,  passing  from  left  to 
right,  narrows  almost  to  a  point  at  the  centre  of  the  opaque  disk.  Words 
viewed  through  the  middle  of  the  slit  are  distinctly  seen  ;  the  others,  appear¬ 
ing  shaded  or  blended,  are  successively  brought  clearly  into  the  line  of  sight 
by  movements  of  the  head. 

Operative  Treatment. — Sometimes  an  iridectomy  is  performed  (Tyrrel), 
which  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light  to  the  eye  through  the 
peripheral  portions  of  the  cornea.  In  such  a  case  the  retinal  image  is  less 
diffused.  Iridodesis,  which  at  the  same  time  suppresses  or  displaces  the 
old  pupil,  would  be  preferable  were  it  not  for  the  inconvenience  of  binding 
in  or  enclosing  the  iris.  The  writer  would  prefer  external  iridotomy  to 
iridectomy  or  iridodesis.  Tattooing  of  the  cornea  (Grandcl6ment),  which 
produces  a  central  leucoma,  seems  to  be  no  longer  recommended,  except  as 
an  adjuvant  to  some  operative  procedure  to  be  performed  afterwards. 

Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  strengthen  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
to  render  it  more  resistant,  and  to  flatten  it.  (See  Operations,  vol.  iii.  p. 
824.)  Von  Graefe  observed  that  a  corneal  cicatrix  following  an  ulcer  often 
flattened  the  membrane,  and  removed  a  layer  comprising  the  anterior  planes 
by  passing  a  cataract  knife  at  a  tangent  through  the  summit  of  the  cornea. 
Several  days  later,  he  cauterized  the  wound  lightly  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
After  separation  of  the  eschar,  he  pierced  the  base  as  it  arched  forward, 
and,  when  necessary,  kept  the  perforation  open.  The  result  was  a  central 
leucoma  more  or  less  flattened.  Finally,  he  made  an  iridectg 

A.  Critchett  and  Gayet  recommend  the  application  ofV 
tery  to  the  summit  of  the  cornea,  which  it  cauterizes  ytiLiut  always  per¬ 
forating.  Even  if  perforation  should  occur,  it  is  nofC^rave  accident,  for 
the  aqueous  humor  which  flows  out  cools  the  >n.  The  effect  is  the 

same  as  that  obtained  by  the  preceding  m It  is  usually  necessary 
afterwards  to  make  an  artificial  pupil.  Ewa^/  pushes  cauterization  so  far 
as  to  cause  perforation,  which  he  belie ve^N^ssential  to  the  production  of  a 
flattened  cicatrix,  and  is  without  dangers'  Knapp  and  R.  Williams  share 
in  his  opinion. 

Bader  excises  an  elliptical  nrao^bmprising  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
membrane  from  the  summit  cornea,  which  he  punctures  with  a  von 

Graefe  knife  and  then  cu^  i\^ff  with  scissors.  Adhesion  of  the  iris,  which 
necessitates  an  iridectomy^!  ways  results.  Bowman,  instead  of  excising  an 
elliptical  piece,  remmlSd)  a  disk  by  means  of  a  small  trephine ;  in  this  case 
also  adhesion  of  thQ^re  was  produced.  Later,  he  excised  a  ring  comprising 
all  the  tissue^O^pt  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  which,  bulging  into  the 
lacuna,  he  pi^rcSl  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  for  some  time,  perhaps  a 
month,  a  torneal  fistula.  The  danger  of  anterior  synechia  was  thereby  les- 
sened^Ctjs  evident  that  in  all  these  operations  rigorous  antisepsis  and  the 
proj^nged  wearing  of  a  bandage  are  necessary.  None  of  these  efforts  have 
tJIJtrTar  led  to  a  satisfactory  result,  and  we  may  repeat  to-day  what  Soel- 
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berg  Wells  said  in  1873,  “  All  these  methods  of  treatment  of  conical  cornea 
are  still  upon  their  trial,  and  nothing  decisive  can  as  yet  be  said  as  to  their 
relative  advantages  or  disadvantages.” 

Miotics,  when  used  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  seem  to  act  favorably 
in  cases  of  conical  cornea,  the  progress  of  which  they  moderate  or  check  by 
reducing  the  tension  in  the  anterior  chamber.  Sometimes  the  only  benefit 
to  vision  derived  from  their  employment  is  due  to  contraction  in  the  size 
of  the  pupil. 

Pauas  claims  to  have  obtained  satisfactory  and  lasting  results  by  com¬ 
bining  the  employment  of  pilocarpine  at  least  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the 
wearing  of  a  compress  bandage  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  eighteen  months 
As  this  treatment  is  not  at  all  injurious,  it  is  well  to  try  it  in  the  beginning. 
If  the  patient  does  not  submit,  or  if  the  effect  is  unsatisfactory,  cauteriza¬ 
tion  with  the  galvano-cautery  may  be  resorted  to,  or  even  excision  after  the 
method  of  Bader  or  Bowman  made.  The  operation  should  be  followed  by 
the  use  of  miotics  and  the  prolonged  wearing  of  the  compress  baudage. 


D. — NEOPLASMS  AND  TUMORS  OF  THE  CORNEA;  CORNEAL 

LEPROSY. 

The  cornea  is  so  very  seldom  the  seat  of  neoplasms  and  tumors  that 
many  authors  deny  that  they  ever  primarily  occur  therein.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conjunctival  limbus  is  often  the  starting-point  of  tumors  which 
may  secondarily  invade  the  cornea  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  tumors 
of  the  limbus,  however,  whether  malignant  or  benign,  <k)ngenital  or  ac¬ 
quired,  all  have  one  peculiarity  in  common,  and  that  is  t^ioslight  tendency 
to  invade  adjacent  parts,  especially  the  cornea.  They  usually  form  more 
or  less  prominent  projections,  which  adhere  to  tl^Qhnbus,  the  cornea,  and 
the  sclerotics  by  a  slender  pedicle  that  rarely  ^^ps  out  any  deep  root  either 
towards  the  interior  of  the  eye  or  towan^jme  cornea.  While  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  vulnerabilityQrf^tSe  limbus  is  due  somewhat  to 
the  great  number  of  its  large  lymph^jclacunse,  this  does  not  explain  the 
extreme  rarity  of  neoplasms  in  th^cornea,  a  membrane  in  which  the 
nutritive  interchanges  are  quitej^tive  and  which  is  constantly  exposed  to 
traumatisms  and  infections  fefcuAvithout. 

It  is  not  our  purpos&^4reat  here  of  sclero-corneal  tumors.  Of  those 
which  attack  the  con*eai^;clusively,  epithelioma  is  the  only  well-authenti¬ 
cated  and  fully  idenV£j*l  neoplasm,  and  it  is  very  rare.  Under  the  name 
of  corneal  fibromC^nd  corneal  sarcoma  other  growths,  which  were  gener¬ 
ally  small  in  Mnme,  pedunculated,  and  formed  fundamentally  of  differ¬ 
ent  variei^^GS  conjunctival  tissue,  have  been  described.  The  designation 
“  fibronft&vSippears  in  some  cases  to  have  been  applied  to  them  incorrectly. 
Aftertoeing  extirpated  they  have  seldom  reappeared. 

Epithelioma  of  the  Cornea . — We  are  able  to  present  here  a  well- 
Thenticated  example  of  corneal  epithelioma,  which  has  already  been  pub- 
shed  by  W.  Snellen. 
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In  an  elderly  man,  who  had  been  to  the  Dutch  Indies,  a  pterygium, 
that  had  reappeared  after  being  removed  by  operation,  had  given  rise  to  an 
epithelioma,  which  had  invaded  and  considerably  thickened  the  whole  of 
the  cornea.  (Fig.  24.)  Several  aggregations  of  cells  overlapping  each  other 
like  so  many  onions  show  that  the  neoplasm,  which  was  apparently  epi¬ 
thelial,  was  really  of  a  cancerous  nature.  At  a,  the  spot  where  the  neo¬ 
plasm  penetrates  into  the  depth  of  the  cornea,  the  surface  looks  as  though 
it  were  embossed.  On  that  side  the  conjunctival  epithelium  is  slightly 
thickened,  but  not  as  far  as  the  cul-de-sac ,  and  the  sclerotic  is  not  invaded 
at  all. 

In  other  words,  the  epithelioma,  which  originated  in  the  cornea,  has  de¬ 
veloped  almost  exclusively  in  that  membrane,  and  has  grown  only  by  in¬ 
crease  in  breadth,  no  prominent  projection  appearing  on  the  surface.  Having 
penetrated  the  cornea,  it  extends  under  Bowman’s  membrane  and  the  epi¬ 
thelium,  which  are  practically  intact.  Worthy  of  notice  are  the  thickening 
of  the  cornea  and  the  plaiting  of  Descemet’s  membrane,  showing,  as  they 
do,  that  the  neoplasm  has  involved  the  cornea  only  as  far  as  the  growth 
has  extended. 

The  neoplasm  shows  no  tendency  to  perforate  Descemet’s  membrane, 
and  seems  to  meet  a  serious  barrier  at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  for  it 
spreads  in  every  direction  over  it.  Neither  does  it  enter  the  sclerotic.  It  is, 
therefore,  distinctly  a  corneal  neoplasm,  although  it  developed  in  another 
pathological  process  which  migrated  to  the  cornea  before  becoming  cancerous. 

Steiner  recently  published  an  analogous  case,  although  ifewiowed  some 
hesitation  in  diagnosing  it  as  an  epithelioma.  We  once  extirpated  a  small 
tumor  that  had  developed  in  the  apex  of  a  pterygiuitfSy^Lt  was  five  milli¬ 
metres  long  by  three  in  breadth,  and  protruded millimetre.  Com¬ 
parison  would  seem  to  show  that  these  tumor^wre  both  of  a  cancerous 
nature.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Steine^g>jWient  was  an  old  Javanese, 
and  that  Snellen’s  case,  as  mentioned  flfoowj/vas  that  of  a  man  who  had 
resided  in  the  Dutch  Indies. 

Growths  diagnosed  as  corneal  ^)uneliomata  have  been  reported  by 
Stellwag,  Galezowski,  Colsman,  ^h^^Lreacher  Collins. 

2.  Corneal  Sarcomata  and  (^mrnmata. — In  a  sixty-year-old  man  Iium- 
schewitsch  found  a  tumor^ijhated  within  one  millimetre  of  the  limbus 
corner,  consisting  of  ffBrilMy  stroma  thickly  interspersed  with  fusiform 
cells  and  covered  v^hNpthelium,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  primary 
sarcoma  of  the  corn An  analogous  case  is  reported  by  Pagenstecher. 
Silex  designate^  fibroma  a  projection,  eight  millimetres  wide  and  four 
millimetre^to^h,  covered  with  epithelium  and  containing  vessels  and  a 
number  ol^lwall  cells,  which  had  developed  on  an  old  cicatrix.  Benson 
has  had\i  seventy -two-year-old  patient  with  a  glaucomatous  eye,  who  at- 
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tribM^I  to  traumatism  a  small  tumor  near  the  centre  of  his  cornea.  An 
afajWous  case  came  under  the  notice  of  Story  and  Scott,  but  the  tumor  was 
^Ingenital. 
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Other  anomalous  growths  which  have  been  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  by  various  authors  can  be  placed  in  the  category  of  sarcomata  or  in 
that  of  fibromata  with  still  less  certainty  than  the  above. 

To  sum  up,  of  all  the  conjunctival  tumors  found  on  the  cornea  some  are 
excrescences  from  corneal  cicatrices,  while  others  are  congenital  and  might 
very  easily  be  regarded  as  abnormally  implanted  dermoids.  None  of  them 
are  reported  to  have  reappeared  after  being  extirpated. 

3.  Corneal  Leprosy. — The  cornea  is  sometimes  invaded  by  leprosy  in  its 
general  tuberculous  form,  but  never,  it  would  seem,  by  anaesthetic  leprosy. 
The  infection  evidently  takes  place  in  all  cases  through  the  limbus, — that 
is,  towards  the  conjunctiva, — for  it  is  always  on  the  periphery  of  the  cornea 
(in  its  tissue  proper)  that  the  tubercles  first  make  their  appearance.  In 
most  instances  the  iris  is  invaded  secondarily,  next  after  the  cornea.  The 
chorioid  and  the  retina  may  likewise  be  involved  later.  The  leprotic  focus 
on  the  cornea  consists  of  agglomerations  of  young  cells  which  contain  Han¬ 
sen’s  bacillus  and  some  vessels.  The  tubercle  grows  soft,  ulcerates,  and 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  perforate  the  cornea ;  hence  iritis,  etc.,  and  loss  of 
the  eye  by  atrophy  may  supervene.  Local  treatment  consists  preferably  in 
the  destruction  of  the  nodules  by  thermo-cautery,  followed  by  the  usual 
antiseptic  applications  and  the  bandage.  As  to  general  treatment,  notably 
the  internal  use  of  chaulmoogra  oil  (up  to  three  hundred  or  even  four 
hundred  drops  per  day),  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special  works  treating 
thereof. 


SCLERO-CORNEAL  TUMORS.  \ 

(See  Tumors  of  the  Conjunctiva.) 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  CORNEA.  FOREIG^BODIES. 
(See  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  t^ie^>|^balL) 
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BY  WILLIAM  F.  NORRIS,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  Attending 
Surgeons  to  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital. 


Fig.  1. 


THE  NORMAL  POSITION  OF  THE  LENS  WITH  ITS  CAP¬ 
SULE  AND  SUSPENSORY  LIGAMENTS. 

The  normal  position  of  the  human  lens  varies  very  much  at  different 
stages  of  development.  When  first  formed  it  fills  almost  entirely  the 
secondary  optic  vesicle  and  its  posterior  surface  lies  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  retina,  while  in  eyes  which  go  on  to  proper  development  the  vitreous  and 
its  accompanying  blood-vessels  insert  themselves  between  the  lens  and  the 
retina,  and  at  birth  we  find  it  lying  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eye,  its  posterior  cap¬ 
sule  being  embedded  in  the  fossa  patellaris 
of  the  vitreous  humor  in  close  contact  with 
the  hyaloid  membrane,  while  its  anterior 
capsule  is  bathed  by  the  aqueous  humor 
and  supported  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil 
by  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris,  which  are 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  capillary  layer 
of  fluid.  Near  the  equator  it  is  every¬ 
where  held  in  place  by  the  delicate  fibred 
which  its  suspensory  ligament  (the  zc^f^ 
of  Zinn)  sends  into  the  anterior,  equato¬ 
rial,  and  posterior  capsule  (Fig.  IflXrThe 
zone  of  Zinn  is  itself  firmlj^^clred  to 
the  ciliary  processes,  ciliaivpvKhdies,  and 
anterior  part  of  the  retina,  Jvnile  it  sends 
a  layer  forward  whic^dips  down  into  the 
recesses  between  thaN^fnary  processes  and 
runs  forward  J:q/fc^roie  the  posterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Held  in  place  by  such 

delicate  fcuiiNwhobile  and  yielding  sur- 
ronndmg^s^he  lens  is  normally  capable  of  changing  its  curvature  with 
the  ^rySng  tension  of  its  elastic  suspensory  ligament  and  capsule,  and  of 

^ig  accurately  its  place  in  the  eye  in  spite  of  the  very  considerable 
Vol.  IV. —17  257 


Insertion  of  suspensory  ligament 
lens  capsule.  (Topolanski.) 
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shocks  imparted  to  it  by  the  sudden  arrest  of  motion  in  movements  of  the 
eye,  and  of  transmitted  shocks  of  the  body  and  head  in  various  athletic 
exercises,  such  as  running,  jumping,  boxing,  etc.,  and  even  at  times  of 
resisting  considerable  direct  violence  to  the  eyeball.  Any  decided  loosen¬ 
ing  of  its  suspensory  ligament,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a  fluidity  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous,  is  betrayed  by  a  slight  wabbling  motion 
of  the  iris  concomitant  with  the  excursions  of  the  eyes  and  a  variation  in 
the  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber.  While  any  displacement  of  the  lens 
either  forward  or  backward  must  affect  the  refraction  of  the  eye  and  either 
lengthen  or  shorten  its  principal  focal  distance,  still  it  is  usually  only  when 
the  lens  becomes  either  slightly  decentred  or  rotated  on  one  of  its  axes  that 
the  displacement  of  the  image  and  the  astigmatism  thus  produced  markedly 
interfere  with  visual  acuity  and  cause  the  patient  to  seek  medical  advice. 

The  lens  may  assume  an  abnormal  position  in  the  eye,  either  as  the 
result  of  congenital  malformation,  of  disease,  or  of  external  violence.  In 
all  such  cases  there  is  a  luxation  or  dislocation  of  the  lens,  but  most  writers 
assign  to  the  congenital  displacement  the  name  of  misplaced  lens  (ectopia 
lentis)  and  speak  of  displacement  due  to  other  causes  as  luxation  or  dis¬ 
location  of  the  lens,  while  Becker  reserves  the  latter  term  for  secondary 
displacement  of  the  lens  (as,  for  example,  that  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
staphyloma  of  the  cornea). 


CONGENITAL  DISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE  LENS— ECTOPIA 

LENTIS. 

In  some  rare  cases  of  so-called  total  coloboma  of^tl^we  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  organ  is  so  completely  arrested  that  never  comes 

forward  to  .occupy  its  normal  position,  but  reiifmjrs  embedded  in  the 
vitreous  chamber  attached  to  the  intra-ocular /eSd  of  the  optic  nerve  by 
the  hyaloid  artery  and  the  foetal  vessels  aApf  posterior  capsule,  while 
anteriorly  it  is  attached  to  the  indrawi/T^S^y  remnants  of  the  pupillary 
membrane.  Usually,  however,  conge$uta^*flislocation  of  the  lens  is  due  to 
a  faulty  development  of  the  suspei^ry  ligament,  the  lens  being  pulled 
toward  the  point  where  this  is  stMagest  and  best  developed,  and  away  from 
the  point  where  it  is  weakest^i  entirely  wanting.  This  faulty  develop¬ 
ment  or  coloboma  of  the  <  ^Zinn  is  at  times  accompanied  by  a  cor¬ 

responding  coloboma  oi/lyfe  lens,  iris,  ciliary  bodies,  chorioid,  and  optic 
disk.  It  may,  howe^erj  occur  without  any  demonstrable  lack  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  these  orggjjs,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  a  flattening  or  notch  in 
the  equator  of  tkisjfens  at  the  point  of  the  most  faulty  development  of  the 
zonule.  Xli^>^mch,  where  it  exists,  is  readily  seen  with  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope  asJj^^&tk  in  the  otherwise  continuously  curved,  blackish  line  of  the 
lens  circumference,  and  has  been  described  as  coloboma  lentis.  The  con- 
ge^ikSslisplacement  of  the  lens  is  usually  either  upward  and  inward,  up- 
juxfc;  or  upward  and  outward ;  rarely  or  never  downward,  the  weak  point 
the  zonula  usually  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  foetal  slit.  It  is 
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generally  found  in  both  eyes  and  in  a  symmetrical  direction.  It  is  often 
for  years  stationary,  but  there  is  a  tendency  as  the  patients  become  older  for 
the  displacement  to  increase.  The  amount  of  mobility  of  the  lens  varies 
very  greatly.  In  some  cases  the  zonula  is  so  long  as  to  permit  of  the  dis¬ 
location  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  this  may  occur  while  the 
capsule  and  zonula  are  both  intact,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
stretched  fibres  of  the  zonula  and  the  corresponding  irregularities  in  the 
periphery  of  the  lens  can  then  be  readily  demonstrated  with  the  magnifying 
glass  aided  by  the  use  of  oblique  light.  Becker  has  reported  an  interesting 
case,  observed  in  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age  at  Arlt’s  clinic,  where  this 
excessive  mobility  of  the  lens  without  rupture  of  the  zonula  was  seen. 
Here,  as  in  most  cases  of  congenital  dislocation,  the  lens  itself  was  of  much 
less  than  the  normal  size.  When  the  lens  falls  into  the  anterior  chamber 
it  is  sometimes  free  from  all  zonular  attachment,  although  still  covered  by 
its  capsule,  the  delicate  fibres  between  the  two  having  given  way.  Slight 
ectopia  often  passes  unobserved  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  and  it  is 
only  when  at  school  that  the  child  is  found  to  have  defective  vision.  Care¬ 
ful  examination  usually  reveals  an  anterior  chamber  unequal  in  depth,  the 
most  anterior  part  of  the  lens  pressing  a  corresponding  part  of  the  iris 
forward,  while  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber  the  iris  not  receiving 
support  from  the  lens  lies  at  a  deeper  level,  and  both  iris  and  lens  wabble 
with  the  motions  of  the  eyes.  Looking  at  the  eyes  with  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope,  even  with  undilated  pupil,  usually  confirms  the  diagnosis  by  showing 
at  some  part  of  the  pupil  the  curved  black  line  caused  by  the  Reflection  of 
the  return  light  from  the  eye  ground  by  the  equator  of  the^ra.  So  long 
as  the  luxated  lens  still  occupies  the  entire  pupillary  spacrt&fcf symptoms  are 
usually  those  of  myopia  and  astigmatism,  and  whera-Q^mobility  of  the 
lens  becomes  slightly  greater  the  amount  of  thes^HWects  will  vary  with 
the  different  positions  of  the  head  and  eyes.  WfiWe  a  displaced  lens  only 
partially  occupies  the  pupil  and  its  edge  eittfe^plects  it  or  leaves  any  con¬ 
siderable  portion  free,  the  patient  with  th^imrfaed  eye  is  much  annoyed  by 
double  vision,  the  refraction  through  tl^jnee  part  of  the  pupil  being  in 
high  degree  hypermetropic  (as  in  tl^^phakic  eye)  while  that  through  the 
part  occupied  by  the  lens  is  still^^opic  and  astigmatic.  Such  cases  also 
offer  a  most  instructive  opht|k$^scopic  picture,  and  as  we  approach  the 
eye,  using  the  usual  conca^efimiror,  we  see  through  the  part  of  the  pupil 
still  occupied  by  the  led^jJ shadow  moving  with  the  mirror,  and  through 
the  lensless  part  of  ♦tljfl^pupil  another  shadow  moving  against  the  mirror, 
while  with  the  pkftaB  reflector  these  conditions  are  of  course  reversed. 
Where  we  take  <^$5ndensing  lens  and  use  the  inverted  image  to  examine 
the  ey e-grot^d/^Ve  often  obtain  simultaneously  two  images  of  the  fundus, 
one  through  me  lens  and  the  other  through  the  lensless  portion  of  the 
pupill^v^ace.  Fig.  2,  taken  from  Streatfeild,1  gives  a  view  of  the 

Xr  - - 

Streatfeild,  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  yol.  vii.  p.  394. 
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Fig.  2. 


Double  images  of  eye  ground  seen  by  use  of  concave 
mirror  and  condensing  lens  in  an  eye  with  ectopia  lends. 
(Streatfeild). 


double  images  thus  obtained  with  a  dilated  pupil.  This  author  informs  us 
that  “  in  slight  movements  of  the  patient  the  retinal  vessels  in  the  same  pu¬ 
pillary  area  seem  to  move  in  two  contrary  ways  at  once.”  The  lenses  were 
slightly  cloudy,  but  after  a  downward  iridectomy  with -f  1/3 J  V.=20/XX. 

In  such  conditions  the  lens  is 
sometimes  so  mobile  that  by 
leaning  forward,  bending  the 
head  downward  and  rolling 
the  eyes  in  the  same  direction, 
the  lens  will  fall  forward  into 
the  pupillary  space,  and  thus, 
causing  a  temporary  myopia, 
enable  the  patient  to  read 
ordinary  print  when  the  book 
is  held  downward  and  close  to 
his  chest.  When  the  lens  still 
occupies  most  of  the  pupil  it 
is  advantageous  to  give  the  eye 
a  myopic  correction,  but  where 
most  of  the  pupil  is  aphakic,  a  hypermetropic  correction  (as  if  for  a  patient 
after  a  cataract  operation)  is  advisable.  In  either  case  the  correction  so 
much  aggravates  the  defect  existing  in  the  other  part  of  the  pupil  and 
renders  the  retinal  image  received  through  it  so  diffuse  and  faint,  that  the 
patient  is  much  less  annoyed  by  double  vision  than  he  iswhen  using  the 
eye  without  a  correcting  glass. 

Ectopia  of  the  lens  is  often  hereditary  and  existe^p  several  members 
of  one  family.  Dixon 1  was  the  first  to  call  our^fiSition  to  this  fact,  but 
since  that  time  numerous  instances  have  been^e^^ted.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  extensive  group  of  such  cases  of  wW4am  aware  is  that  reported 
by  Morton,2  and  refers  to  the  same  fafcwAriginally  studied  by  Dixon. 
The  family  record  traces  this  defect  though  five  generations.  The  diagrams 
which  he  gives  of  six  of  this  interes(^  series  of  cases  are  here  reproduced 
(Fig.  3)  and  show  the  direction extent  of  displacement  in  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  The  acuijO^  vision  obtained  by  correcting  glasses  in 
each  is  also  given,  and  it  appears  that  all  eyes  had  more  or  less  myopic  elon¬ 
gation  of  the  axis,  i  as  the  glasses  giving  the  best  vision  in  the 

aphakic  part  of  the  ^yjil  varied  from  -f  1/5  to  -f- 1/7  or  even  +  1/10.  All 
the  lenses  havingK^P  dislocated  inward  or  inward  and  upward,  a  divergence 
of  the  eyes  in  <|lMknt  vision  occurred  when  concave  glasses  were  used,  while 
there  was  <<^(^rgence  when  convex  ones  were  employed.  The  marked  in¬ 
fluence  i^^edity  is  also  shown  in  several  interesting  groups  of  cases. 
Bitsg^h 3  reports  an  instance  where  a  grandmother  with  ectopic  lenses 
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2  Morton,  ibidem,  vol.  ix.  p.  435. 
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8  Bresgen,  Centralblatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  1897,  S.  104. 
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had  two  daughters  with  the  same  congenital  anom-  Fig.  3. 

aly,  and  the  six  children  of  one  of  these  daugh¬ 
ters  were  all  similarly  affected.  A  son,  completing 
the  family  of  three,  was  born  with  good  eyes,  but 
his  only  child  (a  son)  had  misplaced  lenses.  Mules1 
relates  the  case  of  a  father  with  ectopic  lenses, 
every  one  of  whose  ten  children  were  similarly 
affected.  Tiffany2  observed  a  family  of  nine 
children,  seven  of  whom  were  affected  with  bilat¬ 
eral  congenital  displacements  of  the  lens.  The 
remaining  twTo  had  no  trace  of  the  defect,  but 
healthy  hypermetropic  eyes  (about  3  D.).  Miles3 
reports  the  case  of  a  mother  who  had  ectopia  of 
both  lenses,  which  subsequently  fell  into  the 
anterior  chambers,  from  which  they  were  in  turn 
successfully  extracted.  She  had  eight  children, 
two  of  whom  had  good  vision,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  six  showed  marked  ectopia  lentis. 

Ectopia  of  the  lens  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  displacement  of  the  pupil 
(corectopia).  An  instance  is  related  by  Alexan¬ 
der4  in  1874,  and  later  Jones5  gives  a  case  of 
symmetrical  dislocation  of  the  lens  and  pupil  in 
both  eyes  of  an  individual  whose  brother  pre¬ 
sented  only  corectopia,  the  lenses  being  in  normal 
position. 

E.  Williams6  describes  corectopia  with  ectopia 
in  both  eyes  of  a  brother  and  sister.  SauvineauJ 
reports  a  case  of  corectopia  with  dislocation 
the  lens  in  both  eyes  of  a  patient  with  hen 
syphilis  and  atrophic  patches  in  the  chor^i^md 
Schaumberg  one  of  corectopia  with  cong^njml  dis¬ 
placement  of  a  notched  lens,  while  Sr  Duyse 
gives  two  cases  of  double  corectmija^n  which  the 
pupils  were  displaced  outw^oplhe  cataractous 
and  ectopic  lenses  being  inward.  Breitbarth,  Pufahl,  Frickhoeffer, 

Theobald,  Wicherkiewic^a|d  Lindner  have  all  recorded  cases  of  corectopia 


Six  cases  of  ectopia  lentis  occur¬ 
ring  in  one  family.  (Morton.) 


iew,  1883,  p.  84. 
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with  ectopia  lentis.  Damianos1  has  found  in  literature  fifty  cases  of  corec- 
topia  with  ectopia  lentis  and  records  two  new  cases  from  Fuck’s  clinic. 
Ectopia  lentis  may  also  occur  with  congenital  aniridia,  and  cases  are  cited 
by  Gouvea,  Klein,  and  Rindfleisch.  According  to  D’Oench2 *  ectopia  lentis 
occurs  once  in  about  five  thousand  cases  of  eye  disease,  while  in  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  lens  remains  clear. 


LUXATION  OF  THE  LENS  (LUXATIO  LENTIS). 

The  so-called  spontaneous  luxation  of  the  lens  is  always  really  a  secondary 
process,  consequent  upon  pathological  changes  which  have  previously  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  eyeball.  These  are  sometimes  so  slight  and  chronic  that 
the  displacement  of  the  lens  affords  the  first  evidence  of  their  existence, 
while  at  other  times  they  follow  such  marked  ocular  lesions  as  anterior 
synechia,  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  intercalary  staphyloma,  etc.  Where 
the  displacement  is  so  slight  that  the  lens  still  remains  in  partial  contact 
with  the  fossa  patellaris,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  subluxation,  but,  when  the 
lens  vacates  the  pupillary  space  and  comes  to  lie  either  in  the  vitreous  or  in 
the  anterior  chamber,  the  luxation  is  said  to  be  complete.  Luxation  of  the 
lens  may  occur  either  while  that  organ  is  perfectly  transparent  or  after  it 
has  become  cataractous.  If  it  be  quite  clear  at  the  time  of  its  displacement 
it  usually  becomes  cloudy  after  a  prolonged  sojourn  either  in  the  vitreous 
or  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  in  either  case,  even  when  enclosed  in  its . 
capsule,  it  loses  weight  and  becomes  smaller.  Even  in  traumatic  disloca¬ 
tion,  the  lens  may  retain  its  transparency  for  several  weekend  in  luxation 
from  disease,  although  it  fall  into  the  anterior  chajrogr,  nt  may  remain 
without  marked  opacity  for  a  long  time.  WeckeyOwfentions  an  instance 
where  the  dislocated  lens  maintained  its  transjmmncy  in  the  vitreous  for 
eight  years,  and  Recordon 4 5  one  where  it  r^gulied  transparent  for  four 
years.  C.  Jaeger 6  claims  to  have  seen  itjm&jmi  transparent  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years.  > 

Any  such  change  of  place  in  th&4p^s  necessarily  implies  either  a  fore¬ 
going  relaxation  or  a  rupture  of  the  sta-spensory  ligament,  and  this  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  breaking  down  and  fluidity  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
vitreous.  Both  these  chmigK  d?e  in  all  probability  due  to  pathological 
alterations  in  the  blood-v^ws  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  consequent  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  nutritiorfT  qfiAhe  suspensory  ligament  and  vitreous;  but  our 
clinical  knowledge  mS-tne  facts  has  at  present  far  outreached  our  limited 
information  as  tb^5 underlying  pathological  processes.  Becker6  has  called 
our  attentiom^Ohe  fact  that  in  case  of  opaque  lenses  the  formation  of  cap- 


1  N.,  Beitrage  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1897,  Heft  xxix.  S.  8. 

2  iVOeSeb,  Archives  of  Oph  that  mol  ogy,  vol.  x.  p.  93. 

/JmWecker  et  Landolt,  Traite  complet  d’Ophthalmologie,  tome  ii.  p.  824. 

v  >4j£e(fordon,  Annales  d’Oculistique,  1852,  p.  233. 

5  C.  Jaeger,  Dissertatio  inauguralis,  1823. 

6  Becker,  Graefe  und  Saemisch,  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augcnheilk.,  Bd.  v.  S.  290. 
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sular  cataract  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  zone  of  Zinn. 
The  newly-formed  spindle-cells  and  effused  material  of  capsular  cataract 
are  always  on  the  inside  of  the  capsule,  and,  as  they  become  older,  firmer, 
and  more  organized,  go  on  to  contract,  pulling  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
chord  of  an  arc,  and  cause  the  folding  of  the  capsule  which  we  so  often  find 
in  such  cases,  and  at  times  by  a  continued  pull  in  this  same  direction  cause 
a  separation  of  the  fibres  of  the  zonula  from  the  capsule  so  that  the  cata- 
ractous  lens,  still  covered  by  its  capsule,  but  absolutely  free  from  its  zonular 
attachments,  lies  loose  in  the  fossa  patellaris  of  the  vitreous.  Beer,  Wen¬ 
zel,  and  others  of  the  older  writers  have  already  called  our  attention  to  this 
fact,  stating  that  cataractous  lenses  on  attempts  at  extraction  will  sometimes 
escape  from  the  eye,  still  enclosed  in  their  entire  capsule  and  without  loss  of 
vitreous,  and  every  experienced  eye-surgeon  has  doubtless  occasionally  en¬ 
countered  a  similar  state  of  affairs  when  operating  for  the  extraction  of 
over-ripe  cataracts.  The  partial  displacement  of  the  lens  from  the  pupillary 
space  in  any  case  of  subluxation  tends  constantly  to  increase.  There  is  a 
continuous  drag  from  the  yet  intact  or  comparatively  sound  portions  of  the 
zonula,  and  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  lens  causes  it  to  move  with 
every  movement  of  the  eye,  thus  tending  further  to  break  down  and  soften 
the  vitreous,  so  that  the  lens  eventually  quits  the  pupillary  space  and  in 
time  usually  subsides  in  the  partially  softened  vitreous  humor.  In  all  cases 
of  spontaneous  dislocation,  therefore,  the  lens  is  eventually  dislocated  down¬ 
ward,  and  when  in  cases  of  long  standing  we  find  it  dislocated  upward  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  luxation  has  been  either  congenital  Dr  traumatic. 
How  easily  partially  dislocated  lenses  may  at  times  be  entii^tAdislodged  is 
shown  by  the  case  reported  by  Pufahl,1  where  a  partially /jjpocated  lens  had 
drawn  the  zonula  across  the  pupil  and  a  single  stroko*Q\me  needle  allowed 
it  to  sink  into  the  vitreous,  the  vision  rising  proimtfl^rom  counting  fingers 
at  two  feet  to  ability  to  read  Jaeger  III. 

Siebold 2  (senior)  gives  a  most  instructiv^om^f  spontaneous  dislocation 
of  an  opaque  lens.  When  he  first  saw  $he  patient  the  lens  was  wabbling 
with  the  motions  of  the  eye,  and  he  fed  an  operation  for  depression. 
A  year  later  the  patient  had  a  clear  .©  mobile  pupil,  and  exhibited  herself 
with  joy  as  cured  without  operati^^  In  1831  Desgranges3  relates  a  case 
of  a  peasant,  fifty-six  years  where  the  cataract  had  existed  for  nine 

years,  when,  while  thrasj^ii^yhn  a  barn,  he  perceived  a  sort  of  shaking  in 
his  eye  and  could  once  m^rejsee  with  it.  Fischer,  in  his  “  Lehrbuch”  (1846), 
appears  to  have  seeji  @^7eral  such  cases,  and  says,  “  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  cataract  sponten^eusly  disappears,  either  by  sinking  in  the  vitreous  or 
by  accidental  iramg  of  the  capsule,”  and  details  a  case  where  the  sinking 
happened  the  patient  was  using  a  solution  of  lapis  divinus  with 

Sydenhan^s  raudanum,  “  who  subsequently  kept  the  precious  recipe  as  if 

agel,  Jahresb.  iiber  die  Leist.  und  Fort,  im  Geb.  der  Oph.,  1875,  S.  410. 
t>old,  Himly  und  Schmidt,  Bibliothek,  1802,  S.  187. 
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isgranges,  Compte-rendu  des  travaux  de  la  Societe  de  med.  de  Lyon,  1881,  p.  54. 
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it  were  gold,  and  recommended  it  to  all  blind  people.”  Sichel,1  however, 
was  the  first  to  give  us  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  spontaneous  sinking  of 
the  lens,  and  in  some  of  the  eight  cases  reported  by  him  the  lenses  were 
entirely  cataractous,  in  some  partially  so,  and  in  others  entirely  clear. 
One  partial  dislocation  in  a  man  of  eighty  was  followed  by  glaucoma,  and 
in  one  case  the  dislocation  occurred  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  an  eye  with 
congenital  cataract.  His  first  case  was  so  accurately  observed,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  over  so  long  a  period  of  years,  that  an  abstract  of  it  is  instructive. 
A  clerk  in  the  custom-house,  aged  fifty,  always  myopic,  found  his  sight 
beginning  to  fail.  He  had  previously  worn  — 1/4  and  —  1/3J.  The  right 
eye,  after  becoming  so  dim  as  to  be  useless  to  him,  subsequently  presented 
a  narrow  field  in  which  he  could  see  at  a  distance,  and  in  which  the  vision 
was  improved  by  a  convex  glass.  This  occurred  when  the  left  eye  had  in 
turn  become  so  dim  that  he  could  scarcely  see  to  work,  even  with  his 
nose  almost  touching  the  paper.  Still  later  a  similar  change  occurred  in 
the  left  eye,  and  when  looking  downward  a  cloud  came  over  his  field  from 
above,  while  when  looking  up  he  could  see  an  elliptical  disk.  Finally,  in 
both  eyes  these  disks  entirely  disappeared,  the  opaque  lenses  having  sunk 
into  the  vitreous  and  becoming  fixed  so  that  motions  of  the  head  did 
not  displace  them.  The  patient  six  years  later  was  still,  by  means  of 
cataract  glasses,  working  comfortably  at  his  business  as  book-keeper.  The 
process  of  spontaneous  sinking  took  about  five  years  to  complete.  It 
may,  however,  occupy  a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  Recordon  (1.  c.) 
observed  a  patient  of  seventy  years  of  age  who,  while  waiting  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  a  cataract  operation,  was  kept  abed  by  rheum^sir^  and  observed 
one  day  that  while  in  the  recumbent  position  he  coutflhsee  the  upper  part 
of  the  window-frame,  but  that  this  disappeared his  vision  clouded 
when  he  sat  up  in  bed.  In  “  about  eight  days^we  lens  had  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  vitreous. 

The  immediate  results  of  such  spontaneous  luxation  when  the  lens  has 
been  cataractous  are,  of  course,  a  source  ofmucli  satisfaction  to  the  patient. 
Many  such  cases  are  on  record,  b^in  most  instances  the  intra-ocular 
changes  which  have  produced  tlj^^uxation  continue,  the  vitreous  becomes 
fluid,  and  the  lens,  if  it  rests  (|iK the  vitreous,  not  only  by  its  gravity,  in 
the  motions  of  the  eye,  co^KStes  further  to  break  down  its  structure,  but, 
acting  on  the  chorioiTa^K^niary  processes  as  a  foreign  body,  gives  rise  at 
times  to  atrophic  profcs&s  in  these  organs,  or  at  others  produces  attacks  of 
glaucoma.  The*  Jgfcter  termination  is  more  frequent  where  the  partially 
dislocated  lens/pN§ses  on  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris.  The  clinical 
results  of  th^sprocesses  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  cases  related 
by  Arlt^^y  \y  Theobald.3  The  former  author  saw  in  a  boy  of  thirteen 

L^sael,  Spon.  Dislocation  und  Depression  der  Linse,  Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesammte 
Medl^iJi,  T5d.  xxx.,  Hamburg,  1836. 

Arlt,  Krankheiten  des  Auges,  Bd.  ii.  S.  273. 


3  Theobald,  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1892. 
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years  a  dislocation  of  the  transparent  lenses  of  both  eyes  into  the  anterior 
chambers.  The  lens  of  the  right  eye  was  extracted  with  slight  loss  of 
vitreous.  Three  years  later  the  operated  eye  remained  useful,  while  its 
fellow  had  lost  all  light-perception.  The  lens  of  the  unoperated  eye  had 
spontaneously  fallen  back  into  the  vitreous,  causing  occasional  attacks  of 
pain,  while  a  conical  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  had  formed,  so  prominent 
as  almost  to  prevent  closure  of  the  lids  over  it.  A  younger  sister  of  this 
boy  had  similar  dislocations  of  transparent  lenses  into  the  anterior  chambers. 
The  eyes,  left  to  themselves,  became  glaucomatous  and  sightless,  with 
atrophy  of  the  iris  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The  lenses,  which  had 
become  opaque,  had  fallen  back  into  the  posterior  chamber.  In  Theobald’s 
case  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  had  for  ten  years  been  able  to  shake  a  dislo¬ 
cated  but  transparent  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  preferred  this 
adjustment  of ‘the  eye  to  any  cataract  glass  which  could  be  supplied  him. 
The  lens  finally  commenced  to  lose  transparency,  and  later  the  capsule 
ruptured,  this  being  accompanied  by  marked  inflammatory  action.  Lens 
fragments  could  be  seen  floating  in  the  vitreous.  A  year  after  this  occur¬ 
rence  one  of  the  fragments  fell  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  excited  in¬ 
flammation.  The  eye  once  more  became  quiet  when,  after  artificial  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil,  the  fragment  was  again  shaken  back  into  the  vitreous. 

Chisholm1  reports  two  interesting  cases  of  spontaneous  dislocation,  in 
one  of  which  the  optic  nerve  became  atrophic  in  a  few  months,  while  in 
the  other  vision  one  year  after  the  accident  was  still  good. 


TRAUMATIC  LUXATION  OF  THE 

Temporary  traumatic  subluxation  of  the  lens  maa*Jj£Aimes  be  produced 
by  injuries  limited  to  its  suspensory  ligament, — asJi^Vell  shown  in  the  case 
of  A ub,  where  the  eye  received  a  severe  blow  fr&m<a  bird-shot,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  puncture  it,  but  was  found  lyin^m  the  conjunctival  sac.  On 
the  fourth  day  after  the  accident  there>w®j£/ciliary  injection,  a  contracted 
pupil,  and  a  slight  effusion  of  blood  ipt^the  anterior  chamber.  Dilatation 


TT 

t  me 


of  the  pupil  by  atropia  showed  that  me  lens  was  transparent,  but  that  it 
was  tilted  forward  at  its  uppe&^wfcer  part.  There  was  metamorphopsia, 
and  a  walking-stick  held  di^g^aH^  appeared  club-shaped  at  its  upper  part 
while  it  had  its  normal  apu&^ince  when  held  in  a  direction  at  right  angles. 
On  the  thirteenth  daj/TljNftns  and  iris  had  returned  to  their  normal  posi¬ 
tion,  and,  although  tjiehrwas  slight  myopia,  nevertheless  vision  equalled 
20 /XXX.  PerforaAS^  wounds  of  the  eyeball  may  at  times  be  limited  to  the 
suspensory  liga^pjt  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  so  that  a  slight  change 
in  the  for^K^J  position  of  the  lens  may  be  the  only  result  of  the  injury. 
Thus,  BeclS^^  details  an  injury  to  a  boy’s  eye  by  a  fragment  of  cap,  causing 
a  thr^^lli metre  wound  in  the  sclerotic  just  below  and  to  the  inside  of 
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sholm,  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  April,  1893. 

►ecker,  Graefe  und  Saemisch,  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilk.,  Bd.  v.  S.  293. 
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the  cornea,  where  after  excising  the  prolapsed  iris  useful  vision  returned, 


although  through  the  coloboma  thus  produced  a  well-marked  flattening  of 


the  equator  of  the  lens  could  be  seen  at  the  part  where  the  suspensory 
ligament  had  been  injured.  Five  years  afterwards  the  eye  was  in  the  same 
condition,  although  the  piece  of  cap  still  remained  in  the  eyeball.  Any 
injury  to  the  eyeball  which  presses  on  the  zonula  or  the  lens  itself  may 
cause  either  partial  luxation  or  by  interference  with  the  zonula  produce 
unequal  curvature  of  the  lens.  Berlin1  reports  twenty-one  cases  of  astig¬ 
matism  after  injury  which  he  attributes  to  hemorrhages  in  the  ciliary  body. 
Schiotz  gives  a  case  of  lenticular  astigmatism  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
a  cyst  of  the  iris,  which  disappeared  after  the  removal  of  the  cyst.  Injuries 
limited  to  some  portion  of  the  zonula  are,  however,  exceptional,  but  it  is 
not  unusual  to  have  complete  luxation  of  the  lens  either  into  the  vitreous 
or  into  the  anterior  chamber  as  a  result  of  blows  upon  the  eyeball  or  its 
vicinity,  and  the  sequelae  are  likely  to  be  similar  to  those  following  spon¬ 
taneous  dislocation  into  like  positions.  Severe  blows  on  the  eye  often  cause 
a  rupture  of  the  ball  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  blow,  with  dislocation  of 
the  lens,  sometimes  causing  a  complete  extrusion  from  the  eyeball ;  at  others 
the  elastic  conjunctiva  escapes  rupture  and  the  lens  is  driven  between  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotic. 

INCOMPLETE  SUBCONJUNCTIVAL  DISLOCATION. 

In  some  rare  instances  the  escape  is  not  complete,  and  the  lens  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  lips  of  the  wound,  which  mav 


Lederle’s  case^^arge  irido-dialysis  permitted  a  good  view  of  the  part  of 
the  lens  lyin^yviftfin  the  eyeball. 


SUBCONJUNCTIVAL  LUXATION. 


previously  mentioned,  a  blow  may  at  times  burst  the  retina,  chorioid, 
erotic  and  drive  the  lens  under  the  conjunctiva,  which  by  its  greater 

1  Berlin,  Bericht  der  Ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft  Heidelberg,  1877. 
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Subconjunctivaj3tetecation  of  the  lens,  with  subsequent  cataractous  degeneration. 

(Photographed  by  Dr.  James  Wallace.) 
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elasticity  may  itself  escape  rupture.  Owing  to  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  eye  by  the  frontal  bone  from  all  blows  coming  from  above,  ruptures  of 
the  eyeball  usually  occur  at  the  upper  part,  being  produced  by  blows  com¬ 
ing  from  below,  but  Lawson 1  pictures  an  exceptional  case  where  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  eyeball  occurred  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea  while  the 
lens  lay  under  the  conjunctiva  to  the  inner  side  of  the  rent  and  slightly 
above  it.  Treacher  Collins 2  also  relates  a  case  where  the  lens  was  dislocated 
under  the  conjunctiva  downward  and  outward.  The  eye  healed  and  with 
-f  11  D.  V.  =  20/C.  The  case  was  seen  eighteen  years  later,  and  the  eye  had 
not  given  any  trouble.  The  lens  could  still  be  seen  as  a  slightly  raised 
yellow  patch  at  the  lower  outer  part  of  the  globe.  Higgins  has  reported  a 
case  of  subconjunctival  luxation  of  a  cataractous  lens,  caused  by  the  blow 
of  a  fist,  where  the  final  visual  acuity  exceeded  that  of  the  fellow-eye  which 
had  been  successfully  operated  on  in  the  usual  manner.  Such  injuries,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  always  result  harmlessly  even  when  vision  is  retained. 
Jacobs  describes  a  case  where  the  eyeball  was  ruptured  by  the  blow  of  a 
finger,  the  lens  driven  under  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  iris  was  either  torn 
out  or  turned  back  so  completely  as  to  be  invisible.  Inflammation  gradu¬ 
ally  subsided,  but  seven  weeks  later  sympathetic  iritis  developed  in  the  fel¬ 
low  eye  and  extinguished  the  sight.  The  exciting  eye  with  a  proper  dia¬ 
phragm  and  a  cataract  glass  retained  a  moderate  amount  of  vision. 

The  accompanying  figures  are  from  a  case  of  the  author  where  the  sub¬ 
conjunctival  dislocation  was  upward  and  inward  and  had  been  produced  by 
the  patient  falling  against  the  edge  of  a  stove.  The  rupture  of  the  sclera 
was  firmly  cicatrized,  the  cicatrix  enclosing  pigment  fra^T^ie  entangled 
ciliary  processes  and  chorioid.  The  lens  itself  was  So*  Jularly  globular 
in  shape,  still  enclosed  in  its  capsule,  the  epithelmjNof  which,  although 
somewhat  atrophic,  was  distinely  to  be  follower  10  ^continuous  layer  over 

iselves  were  everywhere 
The  cataractous  changes 

were  more  marked  near  the  capsule.  %.5  gives  a  moderately  magnified 


lowe<;  10 

a  considerable  part  of  it.  The  lens-fibres  ^cWtais 
commencing  to  undergo  molecular  degen^aupK  - 

view  of  the  entire  region  involved,  shying  the  pigmented  cicatrix  in  the 
sclerotic  with  the  lens  in  its  capsffi^  and  lying  beneath  the  conjunctiva. 
The  capsule  is  adherent  to  the  seQy^tic  and  in  places  also  to  the  conjunctiva. 
The  latter  membrane  at  one^mA  lias  undergone  considerable  inflammatory 
thickening.  The  lens  i  is0>  fwhere  undergoing  cataractous  degeneration. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  f^mi^  preparation,  under  a  higher  magnifying  power, 
at  a  point  where  tji^apsule  is  adherent  to  the  conjunctiva.  The  capsular 
epithelium  can  WyJistinctly  seen  in  a  somewhat  shrunken  and  atrophic 
condition.  TI^t^is  marked  molecular  degeneration  of  the  lens-fibres  with 
n u me r o u e- s h aped  chinks  between  them  which  are  for  the  most  part 
filled  with  granular  material.  Further  from  the  capsule  is  to  be  seen  a 
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Lawson,  Injuries  of  the  Eye,  Orbit,  and  Eyelids,  1867,  p.  202. 

Treacher  Collins,  Koyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  xii.  p. 
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band  of  degenerating  lens-fibres  with  spindle-shaped  masses  of  material 
exhibiting  transverse  markings,  while  still  farther  in  the  periphery  lie 
sharply-outlined  round  cavities  in  the  lens-fibres,  filled  with  granular  debris. 
Alt  has  also  given  us  an  interesting  microscopic  examination  of  such  a  case. 
The  capsule,  which  was  ruptured  at  the  equator,  was  thickened  and  adherent 
to  the  conjunctiva,  no  normal  capsular  cells  remaining.  It  was  covered  on 
the  outside  by  a  firm  spindle-celled  tissue  with  the  remnants  of  blood-ves¬ 
sels.  “  There  was  granular  clouding  of  the  lens-fibres,  with  Morgagnian 
fluid  and  giant  cells  between  the  fibres.”  In  a  case  of  Riegel 1  there  was 
firm  vascular  tissue  binding  the  intact  capsule  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  a 
newly-formed  epithelium  lining  the  posterior  inner  surface  of  the  capsule. 
Falchi 2  reports  an  instance  where  there  was  rupture  of  the  capsule  with 
marked  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  within  it.  One  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  cases  on  record  is  that  related  by  J.  C.  Wordsworth  3  where  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  kick  of  a  horse  there  was  a  dislocation  of  both  lenses  under 
the  conjunctiva.  A  lens  thus  dislocated  under  the  conjunctiva  may  for  a 
long  time  remain  visible  as  a  more  or  less  globular  body,  but  usually  di¬ 
minishes  in  size  by  absorption,  a  process  which  takes  place  more  readily 
when  there  has  been  a  rupture  of  the  capsule.  Sometimes  the  dislocated 
lens  undergoes  degeneration  and  calcareous  infiltration.  (Arlt,  Mitvalsky.) 
The  lens  is  usually  dislocated  in  its  capsule,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  capsule  is  everywhere  intact,  and  Alt 4 5  and  Sachs 6  have  each  demonstrated 
anatomically  rents  in  such  capsules.  Mitvalsky,6  who  has  reported  thirteen 
cases  of  subconjunctival  luxation,  found  that  in  one  case  had  the  cap¬ 
sule  remained  behind  in  the  eye.  In  some  cases  he  foifcn^ proliferation  of 
the  capsular  cells  and  a  gelatiniform  degeneration  cortical  fibres. 

DISLOCATION  INTO  TENON’S^^^SULE. 

In  rare  instances  where  the  rupture  o#*"frl2p  globe  takes  jilace  at  or  near 
the  equator,  the  dislocated  lens  may  lodger  Tenon’s  capsule  (Wadsworth,7 
Montagnon,8  Mueller,9  and  SchlodtrasiSa).10  Careful  sections  in  Schlodt- 
mann’s  case  showed  that  the  lens  \ras  oislocated  in  its  capsule,  that  the  sub- 
capsular  epithelium  was  in  goocWfendition,  that  the  lens-tissue  was  under¬ 
going  granular  degeneratkm^l5K*)reaking  down  into  albuminous  clumps. 
There  was  a  delicate  web  £^Wly- formed  connective  tissue  between  the  pos- 


1  Riegel,  Archiv  furC^jen-  unci  Ohronheilkunde,  1877,  Bd.  vi.  S.  8. 

2  Falchi,  NageJ,  |Jjhresbericht  uber  die  Leistungen  und  Fortschritte  im  Gebiete  der 

Ophthalmologie,  367. 

3  Wordswm^A^oyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  1882,  vol.  x.  p.  204. 

4  Alt,  ^u^ra^s  of  Ophthalmology,  1877. 

5  Sadi^V^Schiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1879,  Bd.  xx.  S.  367. 

6  Mitwflsky,  Archives  d’Ophtalmologie,  1897,  p.  348. 

^J^Oadsworth,  0.  F.,  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthal.  Society,  1885,  p.  144. 
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tlcfntagnon,  Archives  d’Ophtalmologie,  1877,  p  204 
9  Mueller,  Ruptur  der  Corneoscleral  Kapsel,  1895,  S.  18. 
j  10  Schlodtmann,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xliv.,  1,  127. 
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terior  surface  of  the  leus  and  the  sclerotic,  which  was  much  more  devel¬ 
oped  at  either  extremity  of  the  equatorial  region  of  the  lens. 

DISLOCATION  INTO  THE,  VITREOUS. 

Dislocation  into  the  vitreous  is  the  most  common  form  of  traumatic 
displacement,  and  in  it,  as  in  congenital  and  spontaneous  luxation,  the  lens 
may  remain  transparent  for  some  time  in  its  new  position,  although  it 
eventually  loses  weight,  becomes  smaller  and  more  or  less  opaque.  It  may 
cause  little  disturbance  in  its  new  position  beyond  slight  local  atrophy  of 
the  chorioid  and  retina,  or  it  may  cause  a  serous  chorioiditis,  or,  if  pressing 
on  the  iris  or  ciliary  processes,  an  attack  of  glaucoma.  In  time  the  vitreous 
breaks  down  more  and  more,  and  consequently  the  dislocated  lens  is  apt  to 
move  about  in  the  eye  with  various  motions  of  the  body  and  eyes,  and  at 
times  when  the  patient  bends  forward  to  fall  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
Traumatic  dislocation  is  usually  monocular,  but  may  at  times  affect  both 
eyes,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Lorch,  where,  after  a  fall  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  dislocation  of  both  lenses  followed.  Where  the  lenses  have  been 
previously  cataractous  the  immediate  result  of  a  traumatic  luxation  is  often 
satisfactory.  Janin,1  for  example,  relates  two  cases  where,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall,  the  cataractous  lenses  were  dislocated  into  the  vitreous,  and  in 
one  of  them  both  lenses  were  simultaneously  displaced.  Lawford2  also 
gives  the  history  of  a  case  where,  after  three  years  of  loss  of  sight  from 
cataract,  the  opaque  lens  was  luxated  in  a  fit  of  coughing.  The  vision 
remained  fair  for  twelve  years,  and  then  followed  an  attaak  of  pain  and 
tension  on  account  of  which  the  eye  was  enucleated.  Th^lsns  was  found 
to  be  shrunken  and  lying  on  the  retina  near  the  orag^Wua,  with  a  small 
patch  of  chorioidal  atrophy  adjacent  to  it.  The  angl^ 
of  the  anterior  chamber  was  not  obliterated,  ancF tpre 
was  an  infiltration  of  small,  deeply-stainingsSSens 
around  Schlemm’s  canal.  As  an  inst^?c?y§f  the 
curious  lesions  which  at  times  accom postraumatic 
dislocation  of  the  lens  may  be  cited  W*  se  of  Net- 
tleship  where,  when  the  patient  laydown,  the  opaque 
lens,  which  was  usually  in  tlrtKSnterior  chamber, 
slipped  up  into  a  pouch  betw^^me  sclerotic  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  iris  arid  ciliary  body.  The  lens 
was  extracted  with  sjtfgh^loss  of  vitreous,  but  four 
months  later  the  poucliStill  remained  patulous.  (Fig.  7.)  Where  the  luxa¬ 
tion  is  originall^^^^  the  anterior  chamber,  or  where,  after  a  sojourn  in 
ens  slips  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  becomes  fastened 
we  can  observe  a  transparent  body  in  contact  with  the 
*  space  of  three  or  four  millimetres,  which  gradually  becomes 

1  Memoires  anat ,  physiol.,  et  physiques  sur  Toeil  et  sur  les  maladies  qui 
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Fig.  7. 
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Dislocation  of  lens  be¬ 
tween  the  sclerotic  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  iris  and 
ciliary  body.  (Nettleship). 


•>> 


>  cet  organe,  Lyon  et  Paris,  1772. 

1  Lawford,  The  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  xi.  p.  327. 
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opaque,  the  cornea  over  it  also  becoming  cloudy ;  and  these  symptoms  are 
accompanied  with  considerable  ciliary  injection  and  watering  of  the  eye. 
If  not  treated  energetically,  the  cornea  may  either  become  staphylomatous 
or  slough,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  lens  with  the  vitreous  humor  may  be 
spontaneously  evacuated.  Graefe1  relates  an  interesting  case  of  dislocation 
into  the  vitreous,  caused  by  the  blow  of  a  whip  lash,  where  the  transparent 
lens  finally  settled  into  the  anterior  chamber  so  firmly  that  no  shaking  of 
the  head  would  dislodge  it.  After  a  few  months  the  lens  clouded  and  the 
eye  became  irritable.  After  the  use  of  cold  compresses,  Graefe  tried  a 
moderate  discission.  Fourteen  days  later  there  was  a  mass  of  exudation 
around  the  lens  and  opacity  of  the  overlying  cornea,  although  it  was  still 
smooth  and  covered  with  epithelium.  On  the  following  day  the  cornea 
sloughed,  and  the  lens  was  spontaneously  evacuated  into  the  conjunctival 
sac  through  a  three-millimetre  opening  in  the  cornea. 

Prognosis  in  traumatic  dislocation  of  the  lens,  whether  complete  or 
partial,  is  always  serious.  The  injury  is  usually  accompanied  by  so  much 
hemorrhage  into  the  interior  of  the  globe  and  so  much  subsequent  plastic 
inflammation  and  contraction  as  to  cause  eventually  total  loss  of  sight  and 
shrinking  of  the  eyeball.  In  rare  instances,  as  in  some  of  those  above 
referred  to,  some  useful  sight  is  maintained,  and  in  these  cases  vision  is  of 
course  much  improved  by  suitable  convex  glasses. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  LUXATION  OF  THE  LENS. 

The  treatment  of  luxation  of  the  lens  will  depend  ujd&ii  the  position 
of  the  lens  in  the  eye,  the  amount  of  injury  or  disease  of  tBe  other  struc¬ 
tures  of  that  organ,  the  degree  of  mobility  which  the  possesses,  and  on 
its  transparency  or  opacity.  Usually  in  congenit^vhxation  it  is  best  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  correction  of  the  refii^on,  being  careful  to  do 
this  with  undilated  pupil  and  with  the  hca<ffjmthe  position  in  which  the 
patient  is  likely  to  hold  it  during  his  wefrk. many  cases  where  glasses 
do  not  afford  the  desired  relief  an  irid^^sis  would  seem  to  offer  the  typical 
measure  of  operative  amelioration,  se^^ing  a  small  and  mobile  pupil  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  centre  of  the  lens,  bijt|0p  occasional  occurrence  of  cyclitis  after 
this  operation  usually  deters  u^^m  employing  it,  and  a  small  iridectomy, 
confined  if  possible  to  tl^  sphincter  of  the  iris,  will  at  times  be  the  best 
remedy,  even  if  it  do  «>©>  afford  as  good  a  primary  result  as  iridodesis. 
In  these  cases  modeii^e^and  careful  discissions,  taking  care  if  possible  to 
avoid  wounding  ♦tl^JWitreous,  will  often  cause  a  sufficient  absorption  of  the 
dislocated  lens^^Teave  a  clear  pupil,  and  thus  enable  us  to  obtain  good 
vision  witl>  sTsui table  glass.  Where  the  lens  is  quite  loose  in  the  vitreous 
humor,  ^ehkwhere  there  is  fair  vision,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  operate  for  its 
removal  fk)m  the  eye,  inasmuch  as  the  probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of 
glaiupun^  or  serous  chorioiditis  or  of  breaking  down  of  the  vitreous  and 


1  Graefe,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  i.,  1,  S.  338,  344. 
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permanent  lodgement  in  the  anterior  chamber  become  greater  than  those  of 
undue  loss  of  vitreous  or  of  the  awakeniug  of  inflammatory  processes  in  a 
diseased  eyeball  by  an  operation.  There  will  usually  be  loss  of  vitreous, 
but  in  most  instances,  by  using  a  wire  loop  as  traction  instrument  and  gently 
pushing  back  the  iris  with  it,  the  mass  of  vitreous  which  comes  forward 
will  carry  the  lens  into  the  grasp  of  the  instrument,  provided  it  be  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  all  zonular  attachments.  If,  however,  there  be  any  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  zonule  holding  on  to  it,  it  will  be  still  further  displaced  in  the 
vitreous,  and  the  portions  of  that  jelly-like  mass  which  come  forward  will 
press  it  backward  into  the  eyeball.  A  realization  of  this  state  of  affairs 
has  made  many  operators  try  to  bring  the  lens  into  the  anterior  or  posterior 
chamber  before  attempting  to  extract  it,  and  to  prevent  its  escape  into  the 
vitreous  during  operation  it  has  been  proposed  to  operate  on  the  patient  in 
the  prone  position,  he  leaning  forward  over  a  table  (Noyes),  or  to  secure  the 
lens  in  its  position  by  inserting  a  bident  behind  it  (C.  R.  Agnew),  entering  it 
into  the  ciliary  body  of  one  side  and  bringing  it  out  in  a  corresponding 
position  on  the  other  side.  The  author  is  inclined  to  fear  the  bident,  on 
account  of  the  necessary  wounds  of  the  ciliary  region,  and  believes  that  in 
the  sitting  posture,  the  patient  leaning  slightly  forward,  the  manoeuvre 
previously  described  will  enable  us  usually  to  secure  the  evacuation  of  the 
lens.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  increased  dangers  attending  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  an  anaesthetic  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  deleterious  effects  of 
any  struggling  of  the  patient  during  its  administration  in  displacing  the 
lens,  we  usually  have  to  forego  anaesthesia,  which,  howevek  if  pushed  to 
absolute  unconsciousness  reduces  the  likelihood  of  loss  ^f^JVeous,  except 
possibly  in  cases  where  there  is  severe  vomiting  duriit^rie  recovery  from 
its  effects.  Where  the  lens  is  firmly  and  perman^ff^y  lodged  in  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  j  )ility  of  its  extraction. 
This  is  best  done  by  a  small  downward  flap^fMfle  just  inside  the  limbus 
with  a  Graefe’s  knife.  We  must  remei/bea  >iowever,  that  it  may  have 
become  adherent  to  the  cornea,  and  Ma^hner  reports  a  case  where  it  had  to 
be  scraped  away  from  the  cornea  wii(^a  spoon.  The  eye  healed  with  a 
permanent  and  vascular  opacity  e  cornea. 

In  subconjunctival  luxatiorjQ^  the  eye  becomes  quiet  with  any  degree 
of  vision  it  is  usually  best^AOow  the  lens  to  remain  in  position.  Where 
there  are  recurrent  atfimk^ppain  and  cyclitis  the  eye  should  be  enucleated. 
When  we  attempt  to  remove  the  lens  it  is  well  to  wait  until  the  sclerotic  is 
firmly  cicatrized, *agLto  make  the  incision  in  the  conjunctiva  at  the  margin 
of  the  lens  mosfcv^tant  from  the  rupture  in  the  sclerotic,  to  avoid  any 
chance  of  oil^N^staphyloma  following  the  operation.  Lawson 1  relates  a 
case  of  R^^^n’s  where  the  removal  of  the  subconjunctivally  dislocated  lens 
ten  day^  after  the  injury  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  ciliary  staphy- 
position  of  the  rent  in  the  sclerotic ;  while  Harlan 2  observed  a 

,  1.  c.,  p.  104. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmologioal  Society,  1885,  vol.  iv.  p.  140. 
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similar  occurrence  ensuing  in  removal  of  the  lens  five  weeks  after  the  injury. 
The  same  author  observed  a  case  where  the  lens  remained  for  three  years 
under  the  conjunctiva  while  the  patient  still  had  useful  vision  in  the  eye. 


ARRESTS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF 

THE  LENS. 


ABSENCE  OF  THE  LENS. 

Morgagni,  V.  Walther,  and  Arnemann  are  all  cited  as  giving  examples 
of  absence  of  the  lens.  This  defect  probably  never  occurs  except  either  as 
the  result  of  an  arrest  of  development  at  an  early  stage  of  foetal  life,  or 
as  the  consequence  of  disease.  The  cases  recorded  by  Seiler  and  by  v. 
Ammon  as  occurring  in  microphthalmic  eyes  appear  to  belong  to  the  former 
category.  Dunn1  has  published  an  interesting  case  of  entire  absence  of  the 
lens.  There  was  a  central  cord  in  the  vitreous  corresponding  to  the  position 
of  the  hyaloid  artery.  The  cornea  was  unusually  globose,  but  Dr.  Dunn 
informs  me  that  it  presented  no  traces  of  scar  or  cicatrix  of  any  kind. 


THE  NORMAL  LENS. 

The  normal  adult  lens  is  a  biconvex  body  more  curved  at  its  posterior 
than  its  anterior  surface,  and  measures  on  an  average  9.5  mm.  in  its  equato¬ 
rial  diameter,  4  mm.  in  its  antero-posterior  axis,  with  a  radius  of  curvature 
of  8.2  mm.  for  its  anterior  and  of  6  mm.  for  its  posterior  surface.2  There 
is  in  healthy  eyes  some  variation  in  measurement,  but  usually  the  size  of 
the  lens  corresponds  to  that  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  cttfflry  circle,  being 
larger  where  these  are  large  and  smaller  where  they  aJ^mall.  The  space 
between  the  equator  of  the  lens  and  the  ciliaij^processes  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  remains  about  the  same,  the  dkra^ter  of  the  circle  formed 
by  the  ciliary  processes  being  usually  about JWm.  Slight  defects  in  the 
distribution  or  in  the  patulousness  of  tire^N^al  blood-vessels,  however,  at 
times  interfere  with  the  developmenkoiViM  lens,  and  we  find  lenses  which 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the  dr&Weter  of  the  ciliary  circle  of  the  eye 
from  which  they  are  taken. 

ATOKOPHAKIA. 

Where  abnormally  smaj^etfses  exist  there  may  be  in  consequence  of 
similar  arrests  of  development  a  relaxed  suspensory  ligament,  or  when, 
owing  to  disease  olfth^ye,  the  connection  between  the  zone  of  Zinn  and 
the  capsule  is  ^weakened  or  dissolved,  the  small  lens,  on  any  sudden 
arrest  of  motioaa^r  the  eye  or  shock  to  the  eyeball,  readily  prolapses  into 
the  anteri(4)r^i^»nber,  where  it  appears  as  a  small,  highly  refractive  crystal¬ 
line  disJ^S^h  is  frequently  by  some  similar  process  shaken  back  again  into 
the  vhrajts  chamber,  or  drawn  there  by  gravity  when,  the  pupil  being 
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fairly  large,  the  patient  assumes  the  recumbent  position.  Such  lenses,  how¬ 
ever,  as  was  shown  in  the  previous  section,  may  remain  in  their  abnormal 
position  for  a  long  time,  retaining  their  transparency  for  varying  periods, 
but  usually  becoming  cloudy  and  causing  inflammatory  opacity  and  softening 
of  the  cornea.  Hartridge 1  gives  an  interesting  account  of  such  small  but 
well-formed  and  transparent  lenses  existing  in  both  eyes  of  a  brother  and 
sister.  The  eyes  were  highly  myopic,  and  when  the  pupil  was  dilated  by 
atropia  and  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope  a  considerable  space  was 
seen  to  intervene  between  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  and  the  periphery 
of  the  lens.  Mitvalsky  also  relates  two  such  cases.  In  one  of  these  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  cornea  measured  12  mm.,  while  after  extraction 
the  partially  opaque  lens  measured  only  7  mm.  equatorially,  by  4.5  mm.  in 
the  antero-posterior  diameter.  Such  microphakic  lenses  are  usually  fairly 
well  shaped,  although  perhaps  more  globular  than  usual. 


THE  NOTCHED  LENS — COLOBOMA  LENTIS. 

In  such  instances  where  the  pupil  is  dilated  with  a  mydriatic  the  oph¬ 
thalmoscope  shows  a  notch  in  the  equator  of  the  lens,  usually  so  directed  as 
to  look  downward,  downward  and  inward,  or  downward  and  outward. 
The  coloboma  may  vary  in  degree  from  a  slight  flattening  of  the  convex 
edge  of  the  lens  to  a  deep  concavity.  Its  edges  are  at  times  serrated  and  in 
rare  instances  we  find  two  such  indentations  in  the  periphery.  The  equa¬ 
torial  notch  probably  always  corresponds  to 
some  accompanying  malformation  in  the  zone  of 
Zinn.  At  times  it  is  accompanied  with  coloboma 
of  the  iris  and  chorioid,  and  it  then  corresponds 
in  general  direction  with  these  defects.  Notches 
are  usually  at  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  but  tj 
accompanying  cut  from  Becker2  shows  tb 
may  be  confined  to  the  posterior  surf^e\£^:he 
lens.  (Fig.  8.)  The  figure  representeS^section 
of  the  lens  of  a  new-born  child  suffering  from 
congenital  syphilis,  with  a  horseshoe¬ 

shaped  groove  on  its  surfime0^4a)e  opening  of 
the  horseshoe  was  directj^iNfmvnward  and  the 
lens  measured  7  mmyfri  ^qiiatorial  diameter  and  4.25  mm.  in  sagittal.  In 
this  case  there  was  nKdefect  in  the  zone  of  Zinn  nor  any  other  appreciable 
malformation  ofiifif)eye. 

A  colobomQr  the  lens  may  be  accompanied  with  an  upward  disloca¬ 
tion,  withAijGrcesponding  defect  in  the  zone  of  Zinn,  as  is  well  shown  in 
the  figu*^#Icen  from  a  case  reported  by  Gunn.3  (Fig.  9.) 


Horseshoe-shaped  notch  in 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens. 
(Becker.) 


& 


artridge,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
p.  419. 

2  0.  Becker,  Atlas  der  pathologische  Topographie  des  Auges,  Tab.  xii.  Fig.  3. 

3  Gunn,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthal.  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vol.  ix.  p.  166. 
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Fig.  10  depicts  an  interesting  case  of  Christen.1  In  the  right  eve  the 
iris  was  tremulous,  and  its  tissue  partly  atrophic,  although  the  pupil  re- 


Fig.  9. 


Ectopia  of  both  lenses,  with  coloboma  of  each  lens  and  of  the  zone  of  Zinn.  (Gunn,) 


acted  promptly  to  light.  The  lens  was  perfectly  transparent,  but  partially 
dislocated  inward  and  upward.  The  outer  lower  edge  was  flattened,  and 


Fig.  10. 

Right  eye.  Left  eye. 


Coloboma  of  right  and  left  lens.  (Christen.)  4 

from  it  three  threads  of  tissue  extended  outward  towam^thfe  ciliary  body. 
The  left  eye,  also  represented  in  the  figure,  in  addiwal  to  a  coloboma  of 

the  iris  upw^rch  and  outward,  showed 
Fig.  11.  a  flattene$w*@riphery  of  the  lens  at  this 

poinirCSfle  zonula  could  not  be  demon- 
siyatVd-^n  the  coloboma.  Dunn  also 
*rts  an  instance  of  notched  lens 
(h  ectopia  upward  and  inward.  The 
diameters  of  the  cornea  were  every¬ 
where  from  one  to  two  millimetres  less 
than  those  of  the  well-formed  fellow- 
eye.  An  interesting  case  is  recorded 
by  Baas2  where  the  lens  was  kidney¬ 
shaped,  the  hilus  being  almost  directly 
inward,  and  projecting  into  it  was  a 
coloboma  mward.  pjUg  0f  retained  foetal  iris  tissue  which 

had  apparently  prevented  a  proper  de- 
it  of  the  lens  in  this  direction.  There  may  be  a  double  notch  in 


<8 


1  Christen,  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  June,  1896,  p.  30. 

2  Baas,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1893,  S.  297. 
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the  lens,  as  in  the  cases  recorded  by  Schiess-Gemuseus 1  and  by  Meyer.2 
In  the  latter  case  there  were  two  distinct  notches,  one  in  the  lower  nasal 
and  one  in  the  lower  temporal  margin  of  the  lens,  of  irregularly  triangular 
form,  whose  apices  readied  about  half-way  between  the  equator  and  the 
centre  of  the  lens.  The  intervening  sector  of  lens  tissue  extended  out  to 
the  normal  position  of  the  equator.  The  rest  of  the  lens  was  normal  in 
shape.  The  eye  was  myopic — a  myopia  probably  due  to  the  lens,  —  2D. 
giving  V.  =  1/6  W/hen  looking  through  the  lens,  while  +  10  D.  with  dilated 
pupil,  when  the  patient  looked  through  the  coloboma,  gave  equal  acuity  of 
vision.  There  was  no  coloboma  of  the  iris  or  chorioid. 

Coloboma  of  the  lens  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  myopic  refraction. 
Bowman  and  Heyl 3  each  observed  it  in  a  hypermetropic  and  Gruening 4 
in  an  emmetropic  eye.  Many  cases  of  coloboma  of  the  lens  are  now  on 
record.  Heyl  (1875),  in  his  paper,  sums  up  twenty-three  including  his 
own,  and  in  1893  Bock5  records  forty-six.  To  these  may  be  added  (mostly 
since  that  date)  those  reported  by  Oliver,  Iodko,  Badal,  Becker,  Schiess- 
Gemuseus,  Cissel,  Stephenson,  Marple,  Hess,  Theobald,  and  Rogman. 
Knapp  gives  a  case  where  the  defect  was  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lens,  and  Rogman  has  recently  described  another  occupying  the  same  situa¬ 
tion.  Iodko,  Cartwright,  Schaumberg,  and  Christen  each  report  one  where 
it  occupied  the  upper  outer  part.  Bowman,  Baas,  Schiess-Gemuseus,  and 
Hess  each  record  a  defect  pointing  inward,  and  Schaumberg  a  second  case 
where  the  notch  was  upward  and  inward,  Lang  and  Theobald  each  de¬ 
scribing  a  defect  pointing  outward.  In  Theobald’s  first  Qg\e,  where  the 
notch  was  at  the  outer  part  of  the  lens,  it  was  possibly  t^cj$n#tic,  as  was  a 
corresponding  scar  in  the  cornea.  In  all  other  repqj^Kf  cases  the  defect 
has  been  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lens,  or  in  its  low«ff\nner  or  lower  outer 
portion.  Of  course  most  of  these  observations  been  made  with  the 

ophthalmoscope,  but  notched  lenses  have^akQibeen  extracted  from  the 
living  eye  and  examined  anatomically,  ydjiuk,  Bowman6  extracted  a 
notched  and  dislocated  lens  on  account  o^epeated  attacks  of  glaucomatous 
tension,  and  describes  it  as  “  altogethW  too  small  and  too  convex.  Its 
equator  was  circular  but  irregulai^A^a  way  to  give  indication  of  the  tri- 
1  inear  arrangement  of  its  semgA^-i.6.,  it  approached  in  a  slight  degree 
to  a  triangular  outline  when  seen  from  the  front  or  back.”  Badal7  also 
extracted  a  notched  lens  capsule  from  an  eye  with  coloboma  of  the 

iris  and  chorioid.  Its  lm^ontal  diameter  was  eight  millimetres,  its  vertical 
diameter  sagittal  five  millimetres.  As 


1  Schiess-{XA^eus,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  1888,  xxi.  S.  453. 

2  Meyer^^^etin  de  la  Societe  Opht.  de  Paris,  November,  1892. 


3  HeylAReport  of  Fifth  International  Ophtlialmological  Congress,  1875,  p.  16. 

4  Report  of  Fifth  International  Ophtlialmological  Congress,  p.  28. 

K  ^  Die  Angehorenen  Colohomae  des  Augaepfels,  Wien,  1892. 

owman,  The  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.  Part  1,  p.  16. 


. . ’  a 

xjadal,  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  1880,  p.  459. 
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Fig.  12. 


Left  eye. 


Teriimclear  opacity  in  each  lens,  with  lateral  colo- 
boma  of  the  left ;  coloboma  of  the  iris  in  both.  (Hess.) 


previously  mentioned,  the  defect  may  be  accompanied  by  a  coloboma  of 
the  iris  or  chorioid,  but  is  more  often  observed  without  any  trace  of  such 
accompanying  lesion.  It  usually  affects  both  eyes,  but  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  fellow-eye  has  been  found  entirely  normal.  In  many  instances  it 
is  recorded  that  the  notched  lenses  were  absolutely  clear,  but  there  have  often 
been  observed  in  them  various  degrees  and  forms  of  cataract.  In  Knapp’s 
case  the  opacity  was  central,  in  that  of  Schiess  a  central  capsular  spot,  in 
that  of  Cartwright  a  posterior  opacity  with  retained  hyaloid  arteries  ;  in  one 

case  of  Bowman,  in  one  of  Gunn, 
in  two  of  Rogman,  and  in  one  of 
Hess  there  was  marked  perinu¬ 
clear  (zonular)  opacity.  Fig.  12 
shows  the  location  of  the  notch 
and  the  form  of  the  opacity  in 
the  left  eye  of  the  case  of  Hess. 
The  fellow-eye,  also  represented 
in  Fig.  12,  presented  zonular 
opacity  without  any  coloboma  of 
the  lens.  Bowman,  in  the  paper 
already  referred  to,  says,  “the  inner  margin,  instead  of  being  a  regular 
curve,  presents  several  sinuosities,  and  takes,  on  the  whole,  a  horizontal 
direction,  as  though  the  lowest  part  had  sprung  upward  from  its  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  ciliary  body,  while  the  lateral  parts  are  still  held  by  the  sus¬ 
pensory  ligament.”  While  this  feebleness  or  defect  in  th&  zonula  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  true  explanation  of  some  superficial  notches, ufoi\)ossibly  due  to 
imperfect  closure  of  the  foetal  slit,  the  deeper  notcl^j  m  the  lens,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Heyl  and  Hess,  are  probaj^^aused  by  some  con¬ 
genital  defect  dependent  upon  an  anomalous  •ibution  of  the  hyaloid 
artery  or  of  its  branches  to  the  posterior  le^ySpsule.  The  exact  nature, 
however,  of  such  a  congenital  defect  is  differently  understood  by  the 
two  authors  just  mentioned.  Heyl  holds  that  insufficient  or  arrested 
development  of  some  of  the  vessels  G!)tke  vascular  lens-capsule  causes  an 
arrest  in  the  development  of  thjJ0js,  while  Hess  maintains  that  the  defects 
are  due  to  pressure  on  the  idsi^y  some  portion  of  vascular  foetal  tissue 
which  has  not  undergon^^fessive  changes  and  absorption  at  the  usual 
time.  Bock  also  beli^v^0mat  the  vascular  plug  of  ingrowing  mesoderm 
is  a  hinderance  to  development  at  the  point  of  contact,  while  Bach*  1  thinks 
that  the  lens  a^  Jifjes  becomes  too  large  for  the  secondary  optic  vesicle, 
and  that  at  tl(ei^oints  of  contact  with  the  ingrowing  mesoderm  there 
is  sufficie^ft^^essure  to  cause  molecular  degeneration  of  the  subcap- 
sular  fib^^which  undergo  gradual  absorption  and  leave  a  notch  ffi  their 

place^^ 


1  L.  Bach,  Archiv  fur  Ophfhalmologie,  xlv.,  1,  S.  65. 
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Fig.  13. 


Lenticonus  anterior.  (Webster.) 


LENTICONUS. 

The  anomalies  classed  as  lenticonus  consist  of  a  more  or  less  conical  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  Such  formations  give 
rise  to  various  degrees  of  myopia  in  various  areas  of  the  pupillary  space,  the 
refraction  being  highest  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  thus  producing  a  state  of 
affairs  which  as  regards  the  refraction  of  the  eye  much  resembles  conical 
cornea.  In  several  of  the  reported  cases 
the  defect  has  been  confined  to  one  eye 
only.  Webster1  in  1875  gives  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  case  where  the  apex  of  the  lens 
cone  projected  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

His  picture  of  it  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  13. 

With  normal  pupil  a  glass  — 1J  gave  V. 

=  20/CC,  while  with  dilated  pupil  the 
periphery  of  the  lens  was  so  flat  that  + 

1/10  gave  V.  =  20/XL.  In  1880  Van  der 
Laan 2  describes  a  protuberance  in  the  an¬ 
terior  portion  of  the  lens  occupying  about 
one-fourth  of  its  surface.  In  the  centre 
there  was  high  myopia  and  in  the  periphery  hypermetropia  =  3  D.  Lindner 
reports  a  case  of  lenticonus  anterior  with  ectopia  and  corectopia.  Both 
lenses  were  dislocated  upward  and  had  pyramidal  projections  on  their 
anterior  surfaces  while  the  pupils  were  drawn  downwar&C^ 

F.  Mever3 *  in  1888  describes  a  case  of  posterior  lenfplmftis  in  which  there 
was  a  small  opacity  at  the  posterior  pole.  Kna^Qvy  enneman,5  Eiseck, 
Mitvalsky,  Gullstrand,  Salzmann,  Doyne,  JKrcNdge,  L.  Mueller,  and 
Jackson 6  have  also  observed  cases  of  lenticorfiW  posterior.  In  describing 
his  case  Venneman  remarks  that  in  a  ^e^^he  central  myopia  became 
greater,  this  change  corresponding  ^\fah^irncreased  acuity  of  vision.  He 
therefore  hoped  to  see  the  lenticom^^entually  change  to  a  lentiglobus. 
V an  der  Laan  also  in  the  case  ataree  cited  asserts  that  the  lens  cone  was  of 
gradual  formation  and  had  laste<LSght  years.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
in  some  cases  the  patholoo  nges  initiated  during  the  development  of 

the  eye  do  not  become  stak&Jfery  but  go  on  to  further  development.  Weeks 7 
and  Boosa8  each  d^crfee  a  case  of  posterior  lenticonus  in  which  there 
was  opacity  at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  In  the  patient  of  Weeks  there 
were  remnants  %T^btal  pupillary  membrane  in  the  other  eye,  which  was 


Sr 


1  Webster^ScIives  of  Ophthalmology,  iv.  2,  262. 

2  Var^^^V^aan,  Nagel,  Jahresbericht,  1880,  S.  364. 

3  F.  SS^er,  Centralblatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  February,  1888,  S.  541. 

aggs,  The  Lancet,  1891,  ii.  p.  657. 

ejmeman,  Annales  d’Oculistique,  t.  cv.  p.  158. 

ackson,  Section  on  Ophthalmology,  College  of  Physicians  of  Philada.,  1894. 

7  Weeks,  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  xx.  p.  260. 

8  Roosa,  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  1894,  p.  423. 
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otherwise  healthy.  In  Roosa’s  case  the  fellow-eye  was  normal.  Elschnig 
has  also  recorded  a  case  of  marked  lentiglobus  posterior  with  slight  opacity 
of  the  parts  involved. 

In  several  of  the  cases  of  lenticonus  there  was  a  varying  degree  of 
opacity  in  the  lens,  but  in  the  cases  reported  by  Knapp,  Venneman,  Doyne, 
Hartridge,  L.  Mueller,  Sym,  and  Cramer  the  lens  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  transparent.  In  one  of  the  two  cases  reported  by  Mueller,  in  spite 
of  the  reflex  image  from  the  anterior  capsule  being  smaller  in  the  centre  of 
the  pupil,  the  refraction  in  the  axis  of  the  lens  was  2.5  D.  less  than  in  the 
periphery,  while  in  his  second  case  the  usual  relations  obtained,  the  refrac¬ 
tion  being  higher  in  the  centre  than  in  the  periphery.  Mueller  believes  the 
variation  in  the  refraction  in  the  different  pupillary  areas  to  be  due  to  the 
shape  of  the  nucleus  of  the  lens,  which  according  to  him  may  be  either 
spindle-shaped,  giving  higher  central  refraction,  or  saucer-shaped,  giving 
(as  in  his  first  case)  lower  central  refraction. 

Pathology  of  Lenticonus. — With  the  exception  of  the  case  of  Per- 
gens, 1  who  found  lenticonus  posterior  in  the  buphthalmic  eye  of  a  four- 
and-a-half-year-old  child,  w~e  have  no  anatomical  investigations  of  this 
anomaly  as  occurring  in  man,  and  in  default  of  this  we  must  turn  to  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  found  in  the  lower  animals.  Becker2  describes  a  conical 
projection  on  the  posterior  part  of  a  rabbit’s  lens  which  was  apparently 
everywhere  covered  with  capsule  and  in  which  the  lens-fibres  although 
abnormally  arranged  were  transparent.  Hess 3  has  since  published  accounts 
of  two  such  malformations,  one  from  the  eye  of  a  pig,  thetother  from  the 
eye  of  a  rabbit.  These  are  well  shown  in  Figs.  14  andH^  In  each  there 

Jt, 


Fig.  14. 


Lenticonus  in  rabbit’s 
eye.  (Hess.) 


Lenticonus  in  pig’s  eye.  J& 

(Hess.)  _Ov 

>n£^> 

is  an  irregularly  globulaoifcojection  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  lens 
covered  by  a  very  thi^ctpsule,  which  in  places  is  imperfect  and  wanting. 
The  lens-fibres  exhii^teoan  abnormal  course  and  marked  granular  degener¬ 
ation,  and  in  neid^Sfrase  was  there  any  formation  of  a  nucleus.  The  an¬ 
terior  portion  ^^ach  lens  was  transparent,  with  normal  capsule  and  capsu¬ 
lar  epith~14^^  T 
cataract.* 

-r^V 


it  epith^J^i^S  In  the  case  of  the  rabbit  the  fellow-eye  presented  a  nuclear 
itaract*  jMore  recently  Hess  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  eight 


•'i? 


1  Pergens,  Archiv  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  xxxv.,  1,  S.  1. 

2  Becker,  Anatomie  der  gesunden  und  kranken  Linse,  S.  125. 

3  Hess,  Archiv  fiir  Ophthalmologie,  xlii.,  3,  S.  234. 
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lenses  where  the  nucleus  was  not  central,  but  lay  close  to  the  capsule  either 
at  the  posterior  pole  or  between  it  and  the  equator.  In  some  the  outline 
of  the  lens  was  regular ;  in  others  the  cone  was  caused  by  the  nucleus  pro¬ 
jecting  backward ;  in  others  again  a  layer  of  lens-fibres  had  applied  them¬ 
selves  over  the  projecting  nucleus.  The  posterior  capsule  was  usually  intact, 
but  in  a  few  instances  was  apparently  ruptured  in  foetal  life  between  the 
posterior  pole  and  the  equator,  and  there  was  a  rounded  irregular  mass  of 
lens-fibres  projecting  backward  out  of  the  cleft.  Bach 1 2 3  reports  three  cases 
of  lenticonus  posterior  in  the  eyes  of  rabbits,  in  all  of  which  the  lenses 
were  partly  cataractous.  In  these  he  found  a  connective-tissue  band,  due 
to  the  thickened  sheath  of  the  central  hyaloid  artery,  which  by  shrinking 
and  pulling  on  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens  seems  to  have  caused  its 
thinning  and  rupture  as  well  as  either  a  conical  or  globular  projection  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lens. 


DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  LENS  DUE  TO  PATHOLOGICAL 
PROCESSES  WITHIN  THE  EYEBALL  AND  TO 
TRAUMATISM. 


Every  ophthalmic  surgeon  has  certainly  at  times  in  examining  enucle¬ 
ated  eyeballs  had  an  opportunity  to  see  deformities  of  the  lens,  where,  either 
from  its  elasticity  or  perhaps  from  pressure  upon  its  equator,  the  lens,  par¬ 
tially  or  completely  dislocated,  has  become  more  or  less  globular  in  form, 


lorn  a  of  t^e^iWa  with  secondary  glaucoma 

and  ma»&^i^n  crease  in  the  diameter  of  the  ciliary  circle,  while  Fig.  18 
r%  the  deformity  of  the  lens  caused  by  pressure  from  an  intra- 


1  Bach,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xlv.,  1,  S.  59-60. 

2  Iwanoff,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  1869,  xv.,  2,  S  21. 

3  Hocquard,  Archives  d’Ophtalmologie,  April,  1894. 
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Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


ocular  tumor.  Ridley 1  found  a  circular  projection  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lens  in  two  cases  of  glaucoma,  which  he  thinks  due  to  pressure  of  the 

sphincter  of  the  iris  on  a  softened  lens. 
He  terms  this  deformity  “  moulding  of 
the  lens;”  while  Fig.  19,  from  Becker, 2 
shows  a  much  distorted  lens,  the  equa¬ 
torial  region  of  one  side  being  much 
thinned  and  elongated,  projecting  into 
a  staphyloma  at  the  corneo-scleral  junc¬ 
tion.  Ulcers  of  the  cornea  occasion¬ 
ally  give  rise  to  hernia  of  the  lens. 
Where  they  are  peripheral  they  are 
covered  by  iris,  but  when  central  the 
lens  alone  presents,  and  its  transparent  capsule  and  anterior  layers,  thus 
protruding,  resemble  very  much  a  hernia  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet. 


Flattening  of  the 
lens  in  case  of  sta¬ 
phyloma  of  the  cor¬ 
nea.  (Hocquard.) 


Deformity  of  lens 
caused  by  pressure  of 
an  intra-ocular  tu¬ 
mor.  (Hocquard.) 


Fig.  19. 


Distorted  lens.  (Becker.) 

Fig.  20. 


Her  1 


the  lens  with  intact  capsule.  (E.  Treacher  Collins.) 

Fig.  20,  from^^icher  Collins,3  gives  an  interesting  example  of  such  a 
hernia  of^t^y^ens  with  an  intact  capsule.  Of  course  any  rupture  or  cut 
of  the  capsule,  owing  to  swelling  of  the  lens  substance,  gives  rise  to 


*  rs^piey,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthal.  Society  of  the  U.  K.,  xiv.  pp.  138,  146. 
^VBecker,  Anatomie  der  gesunden  und  kranken  Linse,  S.  125. 
er  Treacher  Collins,  The  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  xii.  p.  342. 
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irregular  projections  from  its  surface  corresponding  to  the  extent  and 
location  of  the  injury. 


CATARACT. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  VIEWS  FORMERLY  HELD  IN  REGARD  TO 
OPACITIES  OCCUPYING  THE  PUPILLARY  SPACE,  AND  ON 
THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORD  “  CATARACT.” 

In  all  ages  opacities  in  and  back  of  the  pupillary  space  have  attracted 
attention  on  account  of  the  altered  appearance  of  the  eye  and  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  sight  accompanying  them.  The  color,  consistence,  and  surface  aspect 
of  those  pathological  conditions  in  which  the  pupil  had  lost  its  normal 
black  hue  were  designated  with  a  variety  of  names  in  various  languages, 
most  of  which  were  not  only  an  attempt  to  describe  those  changes,  but  in 
many  instances  also  an  endeavor  to  indicate  the  opinion  which  was  held  as 
to  their  causes.  The  history  of  medical  opinion,  therefore,  as  to  pupillary 
opacities,  as  given  in  detail  by  Sprengel,  Hirsch,  and  Magnus,  are  interesting 
not  only  as  showing  the  slow  development  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  also 
as  affording  most  instructive  instances  of  the  dangers  of  theoretical  reason¬ 
ing  on  facts  and  data  where  we  have  no  understanding  of  the  minute 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  tissues  concerned.  Magnus  shows  us  that 
among  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Jews,  and  the  Arabians  all  such 
opacities  were  classed  as  effusions,  and  in  consequence  hypopvon  and  inflam¬ 
matory  plastic  exudations  were  confounded  with  the  varh^\pacities  of  the 
lens,  and  in  some  of  the  old  books  we  are  directed  to/SMke  the  head  of  the 
patient  violently  to  enable  us  to  see  whether  the  cloi^j^  dissipated  or  altered 
in  its  appearance  by  this  procedure.  The  talked  of  “the  rising 

of  water  in  the  eye,”  an  expression  which^p^und  again  in  the  Greek 
u7ro/u/iaf  from  vnozeiD  (to  flow  from  beneafffiv^diile  the  Hebrews  spoke  of 
“  stationary  water  in  the  eye.”  The  ganrMuea  is  again  encountered  in  the 
Latin  word  suffusio.  Based  on  si/Cm^ideas  of  pathology,  their  surgical 
remedial  measures  were  of  two  v^iefcfes — preventive  and  curative. 

I.  Preventive  Measures.-^jmnong  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity 
these  procedures  consisted^fD^iSn  a  division  of  the  vessels  of  the  forehead 
and  temple  as  would  in  th^  opinion  prevent  either  a  descent  or  a  welling 
up  of  water  within  /BeNdipil.  This  division  was  usually  effected  by  inci¬ 
sions  in  the  skin,  caMed  down  to  the  bone ;  and  the  subsequent  healing 
and  re-formatibu  of  the  vessels  was  retarded  by  the  use  of  tents  or  by 
scraping  of  iX^bone  or  by  actual  cautery.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
said  to  h^v^i^d  a  preventive  surgical  treatment  consisting  of  acupuncture 
follow&Qj^  actual  cautery,  believing  that  cataract  and  most  other  diseases 
are  {Ita  to  an  interference  with  the  circulation,  which  they  try  to  stimulate 
ftifimsVmanner. 

^  TI.  Curative  Measures. — These  consisted  in  acupuncture  to  let  the 
er  luid  matter  out  from  the  eye,  or,  if  it  proved  stiffened  and  hard,  to  push  it 
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out  of  the  pupillary  space,  and  where  this  proved  impossible,  to  lacerate  or 
incise  the  remnants  in  the  anterior  chamber  or  in  the  pupillary  space.  So 
have  arisen  the  various  methods  of  couching  and  depressing  cataract,  for 
which  we  find  inexact  descriptions  in  the  earlier  authors,  but  which  in  the 
time  of  Celsus  had  become  definite  and  precise.  The  Indian  method  of 
couching  as  described  by  Breton 1  in  the  present  day  appears  to  have  come 
down  by  example  and  practice  from  gray  antiquity.  The  most  astonishing 
circumstance  in  connection  with  these  long  ages  of  the  practice  of  depres¬ 
sion  or  dislocation  of  cataract  is  the  persistence  with  which  its  practitioners 
held  on  to  the  theory  of  effusion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
their  daily  practice  must  have  convinced  them  when  the  lens  broke  up,  or 
still  more  when  it  was  dislocated  into  the  anterior  chamber,  that  it  was 
really  a  solid,  rounded  lenticular  body,  and  not  a  shrunken  and  condensed 
mass  of  pupillary  effusion.  Such  pathological  ideas,  however,  in  more  or 
less  modified  shape  remained  dominant  until  Brisseau,  in  1705,  read  a 
paper  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  in  which  he  demon¬ 
strated  to  an  unwilling  and  unconvinced  audience  that  the  true  seat  of 
cataract  lay  in  the  lens  itself.  A  few  years  later,  Maitre  Jean,2  who  had 
already  in  1692  convinced  himself  that  the  opacity  lay  in  the  lens,  by  ob¬ 
servation  of  cataracts  which  he  had  luxated  into  the  anterior  chamber 
during  attempts  at  depression,  and  especially  by  an  autopsy  of  two  eyes  in 
which  he  had  successfully  performed  the  depression  of  cataract,  published 
his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  and  succeeded  better  in  arousing  the 
attention  of  the  medical  world  and  convincing  some  at  least  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  word  “  cataract”  according  to  Hirsch  i^wsts  first  used  in 
1150  by  Matteus  Platearius  of  Salernum.  According^ysome  authors  this 

*  into  the  eye, 


*m 


they 

xaTaprjyvu/iiy  to  break 
xarapa(T(ra to  disorder 


f 


is  only  another  method  of  expressing  a  fall  of  v 
deriving  the  word  from  xarapaxT^q^  a  waterfall 
violently;  while  others  insist  that  it  comesfY^i 
violently.  ,ox 

SYMPTOMS  AND  DIAq^SIS  OF  CATARACT. 

The  word  “  cataract”  has  nowj0pne  to  mean  any  opacity  in  the  lens  or 
its  capsule,  although  the  latterjQkriety  is  usually  qualified  by  the  word 
“  capsular.”  The  writers  period  when  dislocation  of  the  lens  into 

the  vitreous  was  almost  the  (>my  operation  practised  for  the  relief  of  cataract 
were  in  the  habit  of  a^ljjig  the  opacities  which  remained  in  the  pupillary 
space  capsular  cata^t ;  and  Malgaigne  in  1841  raised  quite  a  storm  of 
criticism  by  deckTTikg  that  there  was  no  capsular  cataract.  Although,  as 
will  be  shqv^Qmer  and  was  first  demonstrated  by  Arlt  (1855),  opacities 
and  thick%^ingk  of  the  capsule  can  be  observed  in  many  cataracts,  never- 

,  Trans,  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.  of  Calcutta,  1826,  vol.  ii. 

.  Maitre  Jean,  Traite  des  maladies  de  Tceil  et  des  remedes  propres  pour  leur 

gi^teon,  Troyes,  1707. 

A<zr  Hirsch,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1869,  S.  284. 
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theless  Malgaigne  was  right  in  believing  that  most  of  what  was  then 
thought  to  be  capsular  cataract  was  really  part  of  the  lens  itself  which  had 
adhered  to  the  capsule  and  had  become  opaque  from  the  action  of  the 
aqueous. 


CONGENITAL  AND  TRAUMATIC  CATARACT. 


In  congenital  and  in  traumatic  cataract  we  find  partial  and  irregular 
opacities  in  various  parts  of  the  lens,  but  in  the  cataracts  which  develop  in 
eyes  previously  normal  and  endowed  with  good  vision  the  opacity  usually 
commences  either  as  opaque  stripes  in  the  equatorial  cortical  substance  or 
as  a  perinuclear  cloud.  We  will  best  understand  the  development  of  cata¬ 
ract  if  we  glance  at  the  lens  at  birth  and  study  its  growth  and  changes  in 
adult  life.  According  to  Jaeger  the  average  lens  at  birth  measures  4.525 
millimetres  in  antero-posterior,  but  only  6.345  millimetres  in  its  equatorial 
diameter.  In  adult  life  the  autero-posterior  diameter  remaining  nearly  the 
same,  the  equatorial  has  grown  to  9.150  millimetres.  In  infancy  the  lens 
tissue  is  colorless  and  transparent  and  the  index  of  refraction  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  lens  is  so  nearly  that  of  the  superficial  layers  that  it  takes 
careful  examination  with  oblique  light  to  demonstrate  its  presence.  During 
adolescence  new  fibres  are  constantly  produced  by  the  epithelium  of  the 
anterior  capsule,  which  push  their  way  around  the  equator  and  up  towards 
the  posterior  pole,  while  the  mass  which  constituted  the  entire  lens  at  birth, 
having  exhausted  its  developmental  powers  and  pressed  on  by  the  newly 
formed  fibres,  becomes  denser  in  consistence  and  assurafeka  pale  straw- 
yellow  color  which  is  usually  quite  perceptible  by  age  of  twenty. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  this  dense  centre  the  lens/Meomes  less  elastic  and 
less  capable  of  assuming  greater  curvatures  offsfrrface  under  the  influence 
of  the  ciliary  muscle.  We  find  therefore,  ev^^n  early  childhood,  as  soon 
as  children  are  sufficiently  educated  to  be^aKkjto  give  reliable  answers,  that 
we  can  demonstrate  a  rapid  diminution  i^iire  power  of  accommodation  with 
a  recession  of  the  near-point.  The  s^Wth  of  the  nucleus  continues  steadily 
during  health,  in  consequence  of  theNieeper  layers  of  cortical  fibres,  each  in 
turn,  becoming  denser,  more  yei&y,  and  adhering  to  the  central  mass.  In 
fact,  when  in  consequence  or  impaired  nutrition  this  process  stops, 

the  first  step  has  been  tal|bm£mvards  the  formation  of  a  cataract,  although  in 
some  cases,  usually  kl*  advanced  old  age,  after  the  entire  lens  has  become 
sclerosed,  we  find  it  ^Transmitted  light  of  a  rich  reddish-brown  color  with 
sufficient  degeneration  of  the  fibres  to  dim  the  images  formed  by  it,  and 
we  have  a  statjQniich,  owing  to  its  interference  with  distinct  vision  and  to 
the  small^^^atint  of  light  reflected  from  the  pupil,  is  known  as  black 
cataracOS^Naracta  nigra),  a  form,  however,  entirely  different  from  that 
whiqlAis  sometimes  found  after  hemorrhages  into  the  eye  where  blood-coloring 
n^^r  has  been  absorbed  by  the  lens.  In  adolescent  and  adult  lenses 
^fcbere  is  considerable  difference  in  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  different 
&  iyers,  and  therefore,  when  we  examine  such  healthy  eyes  with  oblique 
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Fig.  21. 


Stella  of  normal  lens.  (Tweedy.) 


light  and  at  the  same  time  study  the  lens  with  a  magnifying  glass,  we  see 
the  sectors  appearing  grayish  and  the  intersectorial  divisions  as  dark  lines 

dividing  them.  The  direction  of  these 
lines  varies  in  different  individuals  and 
even  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
times  of  life,  their  ends  becoming  more 
branched  as  age  advances.  Fig.  21, 
taken  from  Tweedy,1  gives  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  anterior  stella  of  a  healthy 
adult  human  lens  as  seen  with  dilated 
pupil  and  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass 
and  oblique  light.  Fridenberg,2  who 
examined  many  healthy  lenses  with 
binocular  magnifying  glasses  and  ob¬ 
lique  light,  found  that  out  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  lenses  about  one-fifth  had  four  pri¬ 
mary  rays,  two-fifths  five  rays,  one-fifth  six  rays,  and  one-fifth  seven  rays. 

JEntoseopie  examination  casts  a  most  interesting  light  on  the  structure  of 
the  healthy  adult  lens  and  displays  its  sectors  as  well  as  various  shining  or 
opaque  dots  throughout  its  substance,  and  almost  every  one  who  wears 
spectacles  has  frequent  opportunity  for  studying  his  own  lenses  by  the  dif¬ 
fusion  circles  arising  from  some  brilliant  point  of  reflection  on  the  frames 
of  his  glasses  and  consequently  from  a  point  inside  of  the  range  of  distinct 
vision.  ^ V 

cO 

THE  DEFECTS  IN  THE  TRANSPARENCY  OF  THE  LE^^^WHICH  MAY  BE 
CONSISTENT  WITH  NORMAL  YIS^©V 
It  is  important  to  consider  attentively  the^  ^cts,  first,  as  seen  en- 
toptically,  and,  second,  as  demonstrable  by  trq/Ewitted  and  reflected  light. 
The  lens  spectrum  is  readily  seen  when  wejcraiit  to  the  eye  a  small,  in¬ 
tense  beam  of  homocentric  light  such  al^s  obtained  by  looking  through  a 
half-millimetre  aperture  in  a  metal  pl^  on  which  a  bright  beam  of  light 
is  concentrated  by  a  condensing  m  Listing,  Helmholtz,  and  Donders 
have  given  us  instructive  picturCgXf  their  own  lenses  as  seen  in  this  way, 
and  describe,  first,  pearl  do^Jmh  bright  centre  and  dark  edges  or  rims 
which  lie  mostly  near  th&  ^nkrior  capsule ;  second,  opaque  or  slightly  trans¬ 
lucent  spots  which  are  sometimes  round,  at  others  irregularly  angular ; 
third,  radiating  line^iwhich  correspond  with  the  intersectorial  lines  of  the 
lens  as  seen  with/Sykted  pupil  and  oblique  light  when  the  lens  is  studied 
with  a  magnifying  glass.  Owing  to  the  intense  illumination  obtained  in 
the  manner  above  described,  the  pupil  contracts  and  the  field  is  narrowed 
unless  w4  Mve  recourse  to  a  mydriatic  to  hold  the  pupil  dilated.  This 
incoi^e^i^ice  may  be  avoided  by  the  method  which  is  hereafter  described, 


<o 


1  Tweedy,  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,  vol.  viii.  p.  25. 

2  Fridenberg,  Arcbiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xxxi.  S.  293. 
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because  the  comparatively  feeble  illumination  and  the  dark  room  secure  a 
semi-dilated  pupil  and  wide  field.  The  lens  spectrum  can  then  be  more 
readily  observed  by  taking  as  the  sources  of  light  the  images  reflected 
from  the  posterior  and  anterior  surfaces  of  a  convex  lens  of  20  D.  If  in 
a  dark  room  with  only  a  single  source  of  illumination,  and  this  placed 
behind  and  to  one  side  of  the  observer,  we  regard  these  brilliant  but  minute 
images  through  a  lens  of  —  20  D.  held  in  a  spectacle-frame  close  to  the 
eye,  we  thus  obtain  a  pencil  of  divergent  rays,  and  the  lens  spectrum  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  disk  composed  of  bright  dots  lying  close  to  each  other  but  not  in 
contact,  the  interspaces  being  comparatively  less  illuminated,  and  we  usually 
find  a  few  “  pearl  spots/’ — that  is,  larger  bright  spots  surrounded  by  a  dis¬ 
tinct  dark  ring.  We  also  see  bright  radiating  lines  corresponding  with  the 
intersectorial  lines  of  the  lens,  each  line  being  slightly  tortuous  and  in 
places  more  or  less  beaded  in  outline.  If  now  we  remove  the  concave  lens 
from  the  frame  and  insert  in  its  place  a  convex  one  of  -f-  20  D.,  we  obtain 
a  pencil  of  convergent  rays  and  a  very  different  picture.  What  previously 
appeared  as  bright  dots  now  look  like  clear,  darkish  round  spaces  surrounded 
by  a  bright  rim.  Both  the  smaller  dots  and  the  large  pearl  dots  have  this 
appearance.  The  radiating  lines  have  almost  disappeared,  but  attentive 
study  shows  that  they  may  be  traced  as  darkish  stripes  with  brighter  edges. 
In  some  lenses,  however,  the  dark  radiating  stripes  are  bordered  by 
sharp-cut  bright  lines  on  each  side.  All  these  appearances  are  best  seen 
when  the  lens  used  in  reflecting  the  images  is  held  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
appear  as  a  faint  whitish  illuminated  cloud,  and  we  have  ^rabst  instructive 
comparison  of  the  brilliant  image  furnished  by  the  ne^Jb^ion  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  curvature  of  the  lens  with  a  fainter  image  fr^ffo^ne  anterior  surface. 
By  slight  movements  of  the  lens  which  servo the  source  of  light, 
towards  the  observer’s  eye  and  away  from  may  make  the  dots  and 

stripes  alternately  sharper  and  more  All  these  appearances  are 

more  instructive  when  we  compare  tli^mVaach  those  of  young  and  healthy 
lenses  when  examined  with  the  opMualmoscope,  the  pupil  having  been 
dilated  and  a  lens  of  +  20  D .  placed Sfehind  the  mirror.  Thus  seen,  every 
crystalline  lens  looks  more  or  l^fcj^gl’anular,  and  in  some  are  seen  a  few  clear 
round  spaces  surrounded  Iw  £  hair-like  black  outline.  These  are  sometimes 
close  to  the  intersectorialN^es  and  send  hair-like  prolongations  to  them, 
but  more  frequently  M\4jheir  seat  in  some  other  part  of  the  lens,  usually 
close  to  the  anterioi\a*psule,  and  probably  correspond  with  the  pearl  dots 
as  seen  entoptic&BCj  In  examining  numbers  of  presumably  healthy  young 
lenses  it  is  astc^^Ring  how  often  slight  but  distinct  remnants  of  the  foetal 
pupillary^bmbrane  are  visible.  In  a  series  of  eleven  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  coJ^^tive  cases  who  came  for  error  of  refraction  in  my  hospital  ser¬ 
vices  tomr  who  were  carefully  examined  for  lenticular  opacities  with  the 
o^ff|iHmoscope  armed  with  a  20  D.  lens  behind  a  mirror,  seven  had  corner 
eloudy  that  the  state  of  the  lenses  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained, 
the  remaining  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  nine  hundred  and 
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sixty-nine  had  clear  lenses,  one  hundred  and  sixty  presented  either  minute 
ring  spots  or  black  dots,  one  had  central  anterior  polar  cataract,  eighteen 
showed  striae  of  commencing  cortical  cataract,  while  in  twenty-nine  there 
were  present  traces  of  persistent  pupillary  membrane.  As  regards  the  time 
of  life  of  individuals  examined,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty  presented  either 
rings  or  black  spots  in  the  lens,  while  the  striae  of  incipient  cataract  were 
found  only  in  those  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  eighteen  times  in  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  individuals.  According  to  Pulvermacher,1  in  sixty 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  with  entirely  normal  eyes  the  magnifying- 
glass  behind  the  mirror  showed  in  twenty-six — i.e.,  forty-three  per  cent. — 
lens  opacities,  consisting  of  distinct  spots  and  vesicles. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  clear  dots  and  granular  appearances  we 
often  find  irregularly-rounded  minute  and  partially  opaque  spots,  which 
presumably  also  are  indications  of  want  of  absolute  transparency  in  the 
lens  tissue,  probably  congenital  and  not  due  to  post-natal  pathological 
change.  When  the  lens  is  studied  by  a  strong  magnifying-glass  and  oblique 
light,  we  obtain  a  grayish  reflex  from  its  substance,  while  the  intersectorial 
lines  appear  dark,  and  some  of  the  large  ring-shaped  bodies  previously 
described  appear  grayish  or  whitish.  Fig.  22,  from  Donders 2  (reduced 
one-half  size),  gives  a  good  view  of  the  lens  spectrum  from  the  right  eye  of 
this  illustrious  observer  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  Darier3  has  lately  pub¬ 
lished  instructive  entoptic  pictures  of  his  own  lenses  and  those  of  some  of 
his  friends.  He  employs  to  produce  them  a  concave  lei\sjpf  30  to  40  D., 
through  which  the  experimenter  looks  W\ajcandle  distant 
five  metres.  After  adult  life  the  grows  but  slowly. 
The  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  &rrom  Priestley  Smith,4 
shows  the  average  increase  §fi<Q^ze  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  sixty-fivej0r£nses  which  have  remained 
healthy  and  transparent.^  Tjjjtie  increase  in  size  with  advan¬ 
cing  years  is  accompanied  by  a  steady  gain  of  weight. 
Fig.  24,  taken  from\iJ^e  same  observer,  is  so  arranged  as 
to  show  the  siz(  weight  of  lenses  at  different  ages  by 
their  displacement  of  water.  JA^gures  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  diagram 
indicate  the  weight  as  shtf^M^y  displacement  of  water,  while  the  ages  are 
indicated  in  the  line  oa)  bop  of  the  figure.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six 
lenses  taken  from  th^^s  of  ninety-one  individuals  were  examined,  and  it 
appears  that  the  $^^it  of  the  lens  increases  4.5  milligrammes  in  each  decade 
of  life.  The  (Mtpin  the  figure  indicate  clear  lenses;  the  circles,  lenses 
which  wem™Jd  to  be  more  or  less  cataractous.  The  same  author5  shows 
that  lena^s^hich  have  become  cataractous  are  smaller  and  weigh  less  than 


Fig.  23. 


Growth  of  lens 
between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and 
sixty-five.  (Priest¬ 
ley  Smith.) 
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jermacher,  Centralblatt  fur  prakt.  Augenheilkunde,  1894  (Supplement), 

-^onaers,  Anomalies  of  Accommodation  and  Refraction,  p.  200. 

3  Darier,  Ann.  d’Oculistique,  September,  1895,  p.  198. 
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do  healthy  lenses  at  the  same  time  of  life.  These  statements  have  been 
confirmed  by  Collins,1  who  tells  us  that  the  average  weight  of  ten  clear 
lenses  was  0.204  gramme,  while  the  average  of  six  with  beginning  cataract 
was  0.113  gramme.  When,  owing  to  failure  of  the  general  health  or  patho¬ 
logical  changes  in  the  vessels  of  the  interior  of  the  eyeball  and  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  nutritive  force  in  the  capsular  cells,  the  lens  ceases  to  increase 
in  size  and  density,  then  the  newly-formed  fibres  are  no  longer  pushed  tightly 
up  against  the  nucleus,  and  spaces  arise  between  the  lens-fibres  which  be¬ 
come  filled  with  serum.  They  are  usually  first  formed  in  the  cortical  sub-} 
stance,  either  just  outside  of  the  equator  of  the  nucleus  or  in  the  extreme 
periphery  of  the  lens,  in  the  position  where  growth  is  normally  most  active. 
The  fibres  of  the  cortical  masses  themselves  swell  slightly  from  imbibition 
of  this  endosmosed  fluid  and  commence  to  undergo  molecular  degeneration, 
and  when  these  processes  manifest  themselves  in  the  part  of  the  lens  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  pupillary  area,  they  deflect  and  impede  the  passage  of  light 
to  the  retina,  and  we  have  a  diminution  in  the  acuity  of  vision.  At  this 
stage  patients  turn  to  the  doctor  for  relief,  and  examination  shows  them  to 
have  incipient  cataract.  The  subjective  complaints  which  lead  patients  to 
seek  relief  are  usually  those  of  early  fatigue  of  the  eye,  dim  vision,  motes 
or  specks  before  the  eyes,  and  the  seeing  small  and  distant  but  brightly  il¬ 
luminated  objects  irregular  in  outline  and  double.  The  patient  complains 
perhaps  that  his  glasses  no  longer  suit  him,  and  that  the  moon  looks  unnat¬ 
urally  horned  or  double.  Examination  with  the  test-letters  will  show  that 
in  strong  light  the  acuity  of  vision  is  still  not  far  from  formal,  and  that 
perhaps  the  correction  of  some  small  astigmatism  produce^by  the  unequal 
swelling  of  the  lens  will  improve  it.  The  defects  o|"N3§m  are  more  tangi¬ 
ble  in  near  work,  and  while  glasses  enable  the  pafcj&^to  read  fluently  ordi¬ 
nary  print,  still  Jaeger  1  is  not  deciphered  at  ^Hjkpfoper  distance  and  print 
of  any  size  soon  tires  the  eye.  When,  swelling  of  the  anterior 

cortical,  the  iris  is  pushed  forward  anterior  chamber  reduced  in 

size,  the  strong  light  of  the  sun  out-oj^)ors  becomes  very  disagreeable  to 
the  patient,  and  he  usually  avoids  or  Moderates  it  by  the  use  of  a  shade  and 
dark  glasses.  Day  by  day  and  ]  by  month,  as  the  lens  becomes  hazier, 
the  dimness  augments  and  amount  of  useful  vision  decreases  until,  as  the 
cataract  ripens,  a  dense  ft^^settles  down  on  all  objects  and  even  bright 
sunlight  has  a  moonjaglnpallor.  Even  after  all  useful  form  vision  has 
disappeared,  patients^vijl  often  recognize  large  patches  of  bright  and  well- 
marked  colors,  ^l|j3^ugh  in  many  the  great  yellowness  of  the  nucleus  di¬ 
minishes  theiiywKi’er  of  distinguishing  the  lighter  shades  of  blue.  Even 
in  advanced^h^Ss  the  patient  is  still  able  to  perceive  bright  points  of  light 
and  to^ram^nze  the  shadows  of  objects  held  in  front  of  him.  Besides  the 
slighLirraability  of  the  eye  above  mentioned  and  faint  sensations  of  un¬ 
easiness,  and  discomfort,  there  is  usually  no  pain  in  uncomplicated  cataract. 


& 


1  Treacher  Collins,  Ophthalmic  Review,  1889,  p.  321. 
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When  we  examine  objectively  eyes  affected  with  incipient  cataract  there 
is  usually  a  marked  diminution  of  the  normal  blackness  of  the  pupil,  and 
often  a  small  pupil  with  a  narrow  anterior  chamber.  The  pupillary  re¬ 
actions  are  prompt,  but  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  under  influence  of  a 
mydriatic  is  almost  always  less  than  that  produced  in  healthy  eyes  of  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  age,  and  in  many  instances,  owing  apparently  to  some 
degree  of  atrophy  of  the  iris  tissue,  a  dilatation  of  four  to  five  millimetres 
is  all  that  can  be  obtained,  and  this  dilatation  is  often  accompanied  in  such 
cases  by  marked  pericorneal  flushing  of  the  eyeball  and  of  the  bulbar  con¬ 
junctiva.  When  we  look  into  the  pupil  thus  distended  we  obtain  a  gray 
or  grayish-yellow  reflex  most  marked  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  lens, 
while  if  we  inspect  the  pupillary  area  minutely  with  a  magnifying-glass  we 
often  obtain  a  mother-of-pearl  glitter  from  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  cortical, 
while  the  striation  of  the  lens-substance  is  so  arranged  that  the  individual 
sectors  show  distinctly.  Gray  spots  and  streaks  are  often  visible,  which 
may  be  rounded,  ovoid,  linear,  or  irregularly  pyramidal,  the  latter  being 
usually  situate  in  the  periphery  of  the  lens.  They  lie  in  either  the  anterior 
or  the  posterior  cortical  or  in  both,  sometimes  next  the  capsule,  sometimes 
deeper,  usually  at  the  extreme  periphery  of  the  lens,  or  at  times  near  the 
equator  of  the  nucleus.  The  exact  shape  of  all  such  opacities  is  still  better 
seen  by  using  -f*16  D.  or  -f-  20  D.  lenses  behind  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror, 
and  we  can  thus  discern  that  the  spots  and  streaks  are  irregularly  rounded, 
spindle-shaped,  or  pyriform,  while  we  can  usually  see  throughout  the  lens 
infinitesimally  small  dotted  opacities,  more  marked  in  thetcortical  layers. 
The  opacities  which  appeared  gray  by  oblique  light  now  .s{Km  as  dark  spots 
on  a  yellow-red'field,  as  they  intercept  and  deflect  from^jjnKeyes  the  returned 
light  from  the  illuminated  eye-ground.  As  the  catp^&Eincreases  in  density 
less  and  less  light  penetrates  the  fundus  and  ^^eturned  from  it,  so  that 
eventually  all  red  reflej-JStem  the  eye-ground  is  lost. 
The  accompanying  /citt/%Fig.  25,  shows  an  excep¬ 
tional  case  wheifc  vm  sectors  had  become  opaque, 
but  red  light  stij^mne  through  the  intersectorial  lines 
and  through/Ae  periphery  of  the  pupil.  As  the  cata¬ 
ract  ripenQ&e  lines  become  opaque  and  show  with 
reflec^  as  dense  white  lines,  while  the  anterior 

cortksy^becomes  more  and  more  opaque,  until  finally 
Sectors  of  lens  cloudy  flie  posterior  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  appears  to  rest 
^c^rianiiie^r^Twee^yr^^^^^^u^^T  on  the  °Pacity  of  the  anterior  cortical  and  the 

Qv  'clear  space  separating  the  latter  from  the  uvea  has  dis- 
^  s  stage  the  lens  has  generally  lost  its  swelling  and  the 
wjber  has  reacquired  its  normal  size  or  perhaps  become  a  little 


Fig.  25. 


anterior^ 

er*  ar^tl 


deeper^ar^the  cataract  is  said  to  have  become  ripe.  All  cataracts,  how- 
ever^Anot  reach  this  stage,  but  some  remain  always  limited  to  the  perinu- 


► 
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clear  layers,  so  that,  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  tiiey  show  a  grayish- 
black  mass  lying  deep  within  the  lens,  with  a  cortical  that  is  so  clear  that 
with  dilated  pupil  the  red  light  from  the  eye-ground  returns  freely  all 
around  the  periphery  of  the  lens.  The  above-described  changes  are  so  im¬ 
portant  and  have  been  so  well  studied  and  pictured  by  Jaeger  and  by 
Magnus  that  graphic  illustrations  of  the  latter  author  are  here  reproduced. 
Fig.  26  (Taf.  III.  of  Magnus)  shows  a  case  of  commencing  cataract  where 
irregularly  rouud,  ovoid,  or  pear-shaped  figures  may  be  seen  in  the  equator 
of  the  lens,  with  large  pointed  shoots  advancing  towards  the  pole.  Fig.  27 
(Magnus,  Taf.  IV.)  shows  a  still  more  advanced  form  of  equatorial  corti¬ 
cal  cataract  where  the  individual  spaces  of  degeneration  are  larger,  and 
where  there  are  also  round  and  ovoid  figures  in  the  cortical  nearer  the  pole, 
while  some  of  the  spaces  between  the  sectors  show  as  strings  or  lines  of 
varying  diameter.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  author  that  cortical 
cataract  in  the  majority  of  instances  commences  in  the  inner  lower  quadrant 


Fig.  27. 


Ftg.  28. 


Fig.  26 


Incipient  cataract.  (Magnus.)  Incipient  cataract.  (Magnus.) 


(Magnus.) 


of  the  lens.  Fig.  28  (Taf.  XI.  of  Magnus)  repr^jRs  slight  opacities  in 
the  equatorial  cortical,  and  much  more  marked/iStear,  spindle,  and  irregular 
ones  in  the  zone  surrounding  the  equatoi/oFyfc^e  nucleus,  while  irregular 
dots  and  elongated  figures  occupy  the  mfcnNs^ntral  cortical.  Cataract  may 
also  commence  in  the  anterior  or  postelvh’  pole  of  the  lens,  usually  either 
as  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  opiuajf;y  or  as  linear  or  oval  figures.  Where 
such  masses  are  at  the  poster  io|*Nj>ne  they  very  commonly  have  star-like 
prolongations  in  the  postei^o^^SKical,  extending  outward  towards  the 
equator  of  the  lens.  Whej^  f|Vis  is  the  case  the  eye-ground  should  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  for  retirfre-|h^rioidal  changes,  if  this  is  still  practicable  with 
dilated  pupil,  and  if  no^Aie  field  of  vision  carefully  tested.  According  to 
Magnus  the  first  &$jrjptrances  of  senile  cataract  are  to  be  found  in  the  cortical 
substance  close  ^tOjlio  equator  in  82.69  per  cent,  of  all  cases ;  in  the  poles  of 
the  lens  in  ^^jpbr  cent.,  and  in  the  perinuclear  cortical  in  7.69  per  cent.,  and 
daily  cliil^^experience  bears  him  out  in  the  statement  that  the  first  indica¬ 
tions  of\change  are  most  often  found  in  the  peripheral  posterior  cortical. 
Wh^P^n|ng,  broad  shoots  intrude  on  the  pupillary  space  oblique  light  and 
J^naghifying-glass  will  at  times  show  a  folding  of  the  lens-capsule.  A  ripe 

OyHftract  usually  presents  slight  clouding  of  the  thin  layer  of  pupillary  anterior 
V  Vol.  IV.— 19 
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cortical,  while  the  large,  yellow,  waxy-looking  nucleus  comes  up  close  to  the 
surface,  aud  at  this  time  or  a  little  later  white  opaque  spots  are  often  formed 
immediately  under  the  capsule  and  in  the  superficial  layer  of  lens-fibres. 
These  are  caused  by  epithelial  proliferations  with  subsequent  degeneration 
of  the  cells  and  are  known  as  capsular  cataract.  After  this  stage  is  passed 
the  fibres  of  the  nucleus  undergo  a  little  further  granular  degeneration, 
while  the  cortical  softens  and  either  remains  slightly  yellowish  or  becomes 
in  some  instances  entirely  opaque,  whitish,  and  milky.  Where  this  soften¬ 
ing  proceeds  to  any  considerable  extent  we  have  a  loose  nucleus  floating 
about  in  the  capsular  sac,  hidden  usually  more  or  less  completely  by  the 
white  and  fluid  cortical.  By  tilting  the  head  forward  we  may  often  cause 
the  nucleus  to  approach  the  anterior  capsule  sufficiently  to  permit  its  yel¬ 
lowish  color  and  some  part  of  its  outlines  to  be  distinguished.  This  stage 
is  called  Morgagnian  cataract ,  and  an  admirable  colored  illustration  of  it  is 
given  by  Beer.1  Sometimes  cholesterine  crystals  form  in  the  degenerating 
lens-matter,  and  we  have  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  shining,  glittering  mass 
of  crystals  within  the  lens-capsule.  Where  in  the  very  commencement  a 
cataract  becomes  whitish  and  milky,  we  have  good  ground  to  suspect  not 
only  that  the  exterior  layers  are  fluid  or  semi-fluid,  but  also  that  there  is 
accompanying  disease  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  When  the  degenerative 
changes  in  the  lens  which  have  produced  cataract  go  on  and  the  patient 
lives  long  enough,  in  some  instances  further  changes  may  occur  which  re¬ 
sult  in  restoration  of  sight.  The  lens  may  so  far  liquefy  and  absorb  as  to 
leave  only  a  small  remnant  of  it  in  the  capsule,  or  the  cjfosule  may  burst 
and  the  semi-liquid  lens -matter  thus  discharged  into  ueous  may  ab¬ 

sorb,  or,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  speaking  of  diskMjlon  of  the  lens,  there 
may  be  a  spontaneous  sinking  of  it  into  the  vitreous  Humor.  The  two  former 
methods  of  termination  will  be  more  minute^Gj^cussed  under  the  head  of 
« Second  Sight,"  It  must,  however,  tafcjQmeans  be  supposed  that  the 
above- described  changes  in  the  lens  other  without  halt  or  in  any 

given  period  of  time.  Nothing  can  jX^more  uncertain  and  various  than  the 
rate  of  development  and  formation  o^ataract.  It  is  often  for  long  periods 
nearly  stationary,  and  then  opqC&iore,  at  times  without  any  evident  cause, 
goes  on  to  further  developnraM)  Of  course,  any  severe  sickness  or  any  in¬ 
tercurrent  inflammation  ^N^te  eye  tends  to  hasten  its  development.  I  or 
practical  purposes,  kovOer,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  diagnosis 
of  cataract  and  of  tWftage  of  its  development,  but  must  endeavor  to  find 
out  the  state  optic  nerve,  retina,  and  other  structures  in  the  interior 

of  the  eye,  in  (rjjer  to  ascertain  whether  its  removal  is  likely  to  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  tf^Ohtient.  In  the  very  earliest  stages,  where  the  opacities  are 
mainly  situated  in  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  we  may  study  the  eye-ground 
witl^toieophthalmoscope,  and  any  one  who  conscientiously  looks  for  such 
l^t^uiar  changes  in  senile  eyes  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  very  fre- 


1  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  Bd.  ii. ,  Wien,  1817. 
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quently  they  occur,  even  in  eyes  which  have  given  their  possessor  no  incon¬ 
venience,  and  in  which  there  are  no  other  pathological  changes  visible  with  the 
ophthalmoscope.  In  more  advanced  cataract  the  view  of  the  fundus  oculi 
will  either  be  insufficient  or  entirely  shut  off,  and  we  must  rely  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  appearances  of  the  eyeball,  its  tension,  and  the  promptness  of  light 
perception  and  extent  of  the  field  of  vision  for  further  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  organ.  The  cornea  should  have  its 
normal  polish  and  transparency.  In  many  instances  it  may  have  marked 
arcus  senilis  without  any  detriment  to  the  course  of  healing  after  operation. 
Any  disease  of  the  conjunctiva  or  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  a  most  unfa  void¬ 
able  complication.  The  iris  should  not  only  be  prompt  in  its  reaction  to 
light,  but  the  pupil  should  dilate  readily  and  to  a  fair  extent  under  the 
action  of  a  mydriatic.  A  sufficient  degree  of  atrophy  of  the  muscular  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  iris  to  prevent  fair  dilatation  is  an  unfavorable  sign,  indi¬ 
cating  often  other  changes  and  degenerations  in  the  uveal  tract.  F  ulness  of  the 
anterior  scleral  veins  and  a  tension  either  much  below  or  much  above  nor¬ 
mal  are  also  unfavorable  signs.  The  most  important  tests  of  the  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  eye  are  the  promptness  of  light  perception  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  field  of  vision.  In  most  ripe  cataracts,  in  a  perfectly  dark  room, 
a  glimmer  of  light  can  be  perceived  from  a  candle-flame  held  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  In  some  very  dense  opacities,  such  as  the  early 
stage  of  Morgagnian  cataract,  we  may  have  to  approach  the  light  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  before  it  is  recognized,  and  the  eye  may,  never¬ 
theless,  have  a  fairly  healthy  retina  and  optic  nerve.  Thq^mmination  of 
the  cataractous  eye  by  the  use  of  Foerster’s  apparatus^**  determine  the 
amount  of  light  perception  would  probably  give  more^^wrate  results ;  and, 
according  to  Trompetter,1  when  the  eye  is  placed  in  auman  apparatus  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eighteen  inches  from  a  normal  candle,  lalf  such  eyes  perceive 

the  light  of  an  eighteen-millimetre  square  opsdvJ;  at  first,  but  after  sojourn 
in  the  dark  the  perceptive  power  rises,  an\Jjght  from  an  eight-millimetre 
square  opening  is  recognized.  Where  tho^m^ning  has  to  be  increased  to  thirty- 
two  millimetres  square  to  obtain  K^hVqierception,  the  cataract  is  certainly 
complicate.  Under  any  circum stomps,  however,  a  fairly  intelligent  patient 
will,  in  spite  of  the  great  dimness  and  blurring  of  the  image,  appreciate  that 
two  sources  of  light  exist  wn^vtwo  candles  or  wax  tapers  are  held  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eighteen  inche^4iX^>nt  of  his  eye  and  then  are  separated  from  each 
other.  Where  he  is  nmdr  to  fix  one  of  these,  a  second  shine  or  glimmer  will 
usually  be  perceivedGkmi  the  other  as  long  as  the  moving  candle  still  throws 
a  sharp  and  distj^^image  on  his  cornea.  AVhen  any  difficulty  as  to  obtain¬ 
ing  good  fiv^Qv exists  the  patient  can  be  helped  by  making  him  point  with 
his  fingei^^h’ds  the  central  candle,  or,  if  necessary,  he  can  be  made  to  hold 
it  himsdf.^  In  this  way  we  not  only  measure  the  field  of  vision,  but  by 
ask^jgv^iich  is  the  brighter  light  can  obtain  some  idea  of  the  state  of  cen- 


Trompetter,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1880,  S.  84. 
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tral  vision.  If  the  peripheral  light  be  the  more  distinct,  we  have  either  an 
unusual  density  of  the  nucleus  with  comparatively  clear  peripheral  cortical, 
— a  state  of  affairs  which  we  ought  readily  to  recognize  by  the  use  of  oblique 
light, — or  else  we  have  some  diminution  of  central  vision  due  to  changes  in 
the  interior  of  the  eye.  Of  course,  such  information,  as  far  as  we  can  obtain 
it,  is  most  valuable,  and  certainly  every  surgeon  of  experience  has  at  some 
time  been  disagreeably  surprised  by  finding  that  after  a  successful  operation 
for  the  removal  of  cataract  no  useful  vision  exists,  owing  to  extensive  macu¬ 
lar  changes.  The  diffusion  of  light  by  the  opaque  lens  is  so  great  that  we 
cannot  even  with  the  greatest  care  map  out  minute  changes  in  the  interior 
of  the  eye  or  even  demonstrate  the  blind-spot ;  but  we  can  at  times  recog¬ 
nize  coarser  changes,  such  as  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  retina  or  the 
total  abolition  of  central  vision. 

ON  THE  CATARACT  PRODUCED  BY  THE  INGESTION  OF  POISONOUS  DOSES 
OF  SUBSTANCES  INTO  THE  SYSTEM,  OR  BY  THE  DIRECT  INTRODUC¬ 
TION  OF  NOXIOUS  MATERIALS  INTO  THE  ANTERIOR  CHAMBER. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  physiologists  that  toxic  doses  of  various 
substances  introduced  into  the  general  system  either  subcutaneously,  or  by 
direct  injection  into  the  blood,  or  by  ingestion  in  the  stomach,  will  at  times 
produce  cataract.  Thus,  Kunde,1  in  1857,  shows  that  either  common  salt 
or  nitrate  of  soda  introduced  into  the  large  intestine  or  under  the  skin  of 
frogs  would  produce  cataract,  and  that  the  same  substances  caused  similar 
effects  in  kittens  and  in  dogs.  He  also  found  that  strong  solutions  of  sugar 
under  like  circumstances  produced  cataract,  and  that  in^rags  the  opacity 
of  the  lens  would  clear  up  when  the  animal  was  ggpn  put  into  water. 
Anatomical  examination  showed  him  that  fluid^SQka  spaces  had  formed 
between  the  lens- fibres,  and  that  the  fluid  in  jT^TTyhad  a  different  index  of 
refraction  from  that  of  the  lens-fibres  theira^&es.  Kuehnhorn,2  in  1858, 
substantiated  these  experiments,  and  att/iB™^!  the  cataract  to  the  influence 
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these  circumstances  the  lenses  only  cloud  when  the  solution  contains  at 
least  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  salt  or  five  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Heubel 1 
claims  that  all  materials  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  water  when  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  circulation  produce  cataract,  and  that  Guttman  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  potassium  chloride  and  calcium  chloride  do  not.  The 
former  passes  off  rapidly  by  the  kidneys,  and  both  soon  prove  fatal  to  the 
animal  by  heart-paralysis ;  but  both,  when  introduced  into  the  conjunctival 
sac  or  into  the  anterior  chamber,  cause  prompt  clouding  of  the  lens. 
Heubel,  by  such  local  application,  produced  thirty  cataracts  in  animals, 
and,  extracting  these  lenses,  compared  them  with  the  sound  lenses  on  the 
other  side.  He  found  that  in  all  cases  the  cataractous  lens  contained  less 
water  than  its  fellow  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the  more  extensive  the 
opacity  the  greater  was  the  loss  of  water.  He  maintains  that  similar 
processes  take  place  in  all  animals,  differing  slightly  in  form  according  to 
the  normal  build  of  their  lenses  and  the  direction  of  the  sectors.  Similar 
opacities  to  those  produced  by  the  articles  mentioned  result  from  the  use  of 
menthol  and  naphthalin.  Bouchard,2  in  1887,  was  the  first  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  interesting  effects  on  the  eyes  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  naph¬ 
thalin.  Kolinsky,3  in  1889,  gives  us  a  minute  study  of  its  effects.  He 
found  that  it  acted  on  all  inward  parts,  the  smaller  the  animal  the  greater 
the  effect  of  any  given  quantity  of  the  drug.  The  cataract  appears  always 
to  be  secondary,  and  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  ciliary  body,  the 
vitreous,  the  retina,  and  the  chorioid.  The  first  lesions  obsepql  are  hemor¬ 
rhages  into  the  ciliary  body  and  into  the  chorioid.  The^gie  accompanied 
by  oedema  of  the  retina  and  lens,  and  later  by  sepaj*&yi  of  the  vitreous 
and  of  the  retina.  When  large  doses  are  admhA’ed  the  lens  swells 
quickly,  and  fluid  is  found  between  the  capsut^yjd  the  lens-fibres,  with 
degeneration  of  the  cortical  fibres.  NaphtkJ^Qfttaract,  when  once  started, 
may  go  on  to  become  more  dense  w i t ho i^a^i^fu r t h e r  administration  of 
the  drug.  Once  fairly  developed,  it  n^foir  entirely  clears  up,  but  always 
leaves  some  opacity  behind.  In  the  wr  stages  crystals  of  phosphate  of 
lime  are  deposited  in  the  lens.  Jl^re  is  oedema  of  the  retina  and  lens, 
with  marked  proliferation  of^fq^ilar  epithelium  and  the  formation  of 
giant  cells.  Magnus4  forfc^wiat  when  he  gave  rabbits  three  to  four 
grammes  of  naphthalinjfc^j^ch  kilogram  of  weight,  the  first  appearances 
of  cataract  could  be  ^m^times  seen  after  six  hours.  These  appearances 
consisted  of  transpj^nt  stripes  in  the  lens,  corresponding  to  deeper  grooves 
in  the  lens  sub|t^^.  A  little  later  peripheral  cloudiness  sets  in  in  the 
anterior  an(J  p6%tm'ior  cortical.  There  was  marked  proliferation  of  epi¬ 
thelium,  ^iNJWe  were  fissures  between  the  fibres  filled  with  cloudy  fluid. 
Accord  ip  ^to  Magnus,  the  lenticular  opacity  thus  produced  may  disappear 
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v'Q?  ^Heubel,  Archiv  fur  die  gesamfnte  Physiologie,  1879,  xxi.,  5,  S.  253. 

2  Bouchard,  Recueil  d’Ophtalmologie,  1887,  p.  91. 

3  kolinsky,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxxv.,  2,  S.  29. 

4  Magnus,  ibidem,  xxxvi.,  4,  S.  150. 
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in  eighteen  days.  The  same  author  found  that  the  use  of  ten  to  twenty 
grammes  of  common  salt  produced  clouding  behind  the  equator  in  four 
hours,  while  in  a  dog  or  in  a  cat  one  hundred  grammes  of  grape  sugar 
produced  cataract,  the  opacities  showing  themselves  at  the  equator.  Hess 
agrees  in  the  main  with  the  foregoing  statement,  and  describes  the  first 
signs  of  naphthalin  cataract  as  fine,  clear  shoots  in  the  equatorial  parts  of 
the  lens,  which  soon  become  cloudy  and  coalesce  with  neighboring  stripes, 
so  that  in  ten  days  the  entire  subcapsular  cortical  may  become  evenly 
cloudy.  Magnus,  Kolinsky,  and  Hess  all  agree  that  in  the  early  stage  of 
naphthalin  cataract  there  is  great  congestion  of  the  ciliary  body  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  it  is  possible  that  by  the  altered  secretions  of  these  parts  the 
pabulum  of  the  lens  becomes  abnormal  and  its  nutrition  impaired.  Kling- 
mann,1  also,  insists  that  there  are  always  symptoms  of  iridocyclitis  before 
the  slightest  clouding  of  the  lens  takes  place.  It  should  be  also  stated  that 
naphthalin  usually  produces  a  violent  catarrhal  diarrhoea  in  the  animal  to 
which  it  is  administered. 

Cataract  Caused  by  the  Ingestion  of  Ergot. — The  frequency  with 
which  cataracts  are  met  in  some  local  areas  immediately  after  an  epidemic 
of  poisoning  by  ergot  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  drug  has  a  similar 
power  of  disturbing  the  nutrition  of  the  lens.  Meyer 2  describes  an  epi¬ 
demic  in  Siebenbiirgen  where  the  symptoms  were  violent  cramps  of  the 
muscles,  with  consecutive  contraction,  anaesthesia  of  the  feet,  and,  as  a  later 
symptom,  cataract.  The  cataracts  formed  slowly,  always  in  both  eyes,  and 
a  large  proportion  occurred  in  young  people.  He  attri^ntes  this  to  spasm 
of  the  intra-ocular  muscles.  Longetsnikoff  reports  s^hty-one  cases,  and 
also  attributes  the  formation  of  the  opacity  of  th^fers  to  contraction  of 
the  intra-ocular  muscles.  Telpjaschin3  saw  in  ^locality,  one  year  after 
an  epidemic  of  ergot  poisoning,  twenty-se^ijf?ases  of  cataract,  most  of 
them  in  individuals  under  thirty  yeaitf"fc*Mge.  Kortneff,  after  an  epi¬ 
demic  in  the  district  of  Nolinsk,  foi^n(l^tnat  cataracts  thus  produced  re¬ 
quired  from  three  months  to  onerW^r  to  become  ripe,  and  that  those 

_ -• —  fhirtyyears  of  age  had  the  appearance  and 

eye-grounds  were  pallid  and  the  vessels 
^convulsions,  but  at  other  times  there  was 


occurring  in  individuals  over  t} 
consistence  of  senile  cataract, 
contracted  during  the 
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PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF 


X?  CATARACT. 

ri/SQldy  of  some  of  the  facts  as  to  the  nutrition  of  the  healthy 
Jmtfie  i 


A  shorty-  .,  . 

lens  wittSspible  us  to  understand  more  readily  the  phenomena  of  disease. 
In  pi^tSvatal  existence  the  lens,  deprived  of  the  blood-vessels  which  have 
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1  M.  Ignaz  Meyer,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  viii.,  2,  S.  120. 

3  Telpjaschin,  Medizinisknop  Ohorrense,  xxxi.,  5,  S.  525.  •  Quoted  hy  Schoen. 
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nourished  it  in  the  foetal  state,  depends  for  its  maintenance  and  growth 
entirely  on  the  absorption  of  fluid  from  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  lens,  owing  to  its  anatomical  build,  with  prismoid  and  band¬ 
like  fibres  lying  in  close  juxtaposition,  would  act  like  so  many  thin  glass 
plates  in  sucking  up  a  capillary  layer  of  fluid  from  any  surrounding  fluid 
medium.  These  being  all  enclosed  by  an  animal  membrane, — the  capsule 
of  the  lens, — we  would  have  acting  the  ordinary  laws  of  osmosis,  and  the 
amount  of  fluid  taken  up  or  given  out  would  vary  with  the  density  of  the 
fluids  within  and  without  the  membrane,  and  the  amount  and  kind  of 
matter  appropriated  would,  as  in  other  tissue,  depend  on  the  vital  activity 
of  the  cells  composing  it.  The  experiments  of  Deutschmann 1  have  shed 
much  light  on  this  process  and  the  channels  in  which  nutritive  materials  in 
the  lens  are  most  readily  taken  up  and  transmitted  through  its  structure. 
He  administered  fifteen  grammes  of  potassium  iodide  to  a  rabbit,  killed  it 
after  three  hours,  and  found  that  when  the  lens,  enclosed  in  its  capsule,  was 
laid  in  a  solution  of  platinum  chloride  the  ensuing  reaction  showed  that  the 
subcapsular  capillary  layer  of  fluid  beneath  the  posterior  capsule  and  the 
adjoining  layers  of  the  posterior  cortical,  as  well  as  the  entire  equator  of 
the  lens,  were  the  parts  most  strongly  impregnated  with  the  iodide.  The 
subcapsular  layer  of  the  anterior  capsule  showed  the  same  reaction  in  a 
less  degree,  while  the  anterior  cortical  and  the  nucleus  did  not  exhibit  any 
traces  of  it.  He  further  found  that  when  salt  was  placed  under  the  skin 
of  the  back  in  frogs  the  resulting  cataract  commenced  in  the  equator. 
Other  investigators  have  since  attained  somewhat  differe^rtesults,  but  all 
agree  that  the  points  of  most  ready  absorption  are  in  <2r  quatorial  region 
of  the  lens.  Thus,  Ulrich,2  using  the  ferrocyanido^vpotash  and  tincture 
of  the  chloride  of  iron  as  his  staining  material.  /$2>id  only  find  proofs  of 
its  absorption  at  the  equator  of  the  lens.  /S^oler  and  Uhthoff,3  using 
fluorescin,  insist  that  the  fluid  enters  onl/B\1me  route  of  the  zone  of  Zinn 
and  the  canal  of  Petit  through  the  tfaua*Mr,  and  that  fluid  never  passes 
directly  from  the  vitreous  to  the  lens  According  to  Magnus,4  vesuvin 
injected  into  the  carotids  appear^ imThe  eye,  finding  its  way  along  the 
zonula  and  entering  the  lens  ^feyfire  equator.  Samelsohn,5  after  study  of 
the  distribution  of  fine  pai$tifl?^W  iron  rust  in  lenses  in  which  splinters  of 
iron  had  for  some  time  b^^embedded,  concludes  that  the  nutrient  stream 
enters  the  lens  at  tk£*  abator,  curves  through  it  centripetally,  collecting 
again  near  the  anterior  pole  to  be  eliminated  in  the  region  where  the 
anterior  fibres  t^Qjke  zonula  are  inserted  into  the  capsule.  The  exact 

method  of  e, — -c - 1 —  1 - 11  — J ~  - i 

Uhthoff^ 


i^of  fluid  from  the  lens  is  less  well  made  out.  Scholer  and 
ir  paper  on  the  effect  of  fluorescin,  absolutely  deny  that  any 


1  1  Deutschmann,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxv.  2,  S.  227. 

Ulrich,  ibidem,  xxvi.,  3,  S.  33-82. 

^  Scholer  and  Uhthoff,  Jahreshericht  der  Scholerischen  Klinik,  1881. 

V  4  Magnus,  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschrift,  Nr.  40,  1881. 

5  Samelsohn,  Klinische  Monatsbliitter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1881,  S.  265. 
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coloring  matter  ever  escapes  through  the  posterior  capsule  into  the  vitreous. 
Morano  claims  to  have  demonstrated  pores  in  the  anterior  capsule,  but 
their  occurrence  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  observers.  Becker,  who 
worked  for  years  at  the  anatomy  of  the  lens  with  indefatigable  industry, 
states  that  he  has  looked  for  them  in  great  numbers  of  thin  sections,  but 
has  always  failed  to  find  them.  It  is  possible  that  further  investigation 
may  show  channels  of  escape  along  the  insertion  of  the  zonular  fibres. 
H.  Bence  Jones1  has  made  an  admirable  study  of  the  rate  of  absorption 
of  crystalloids  in  healthy  and  in  cataractous  lenses.  He  found  that  where 
three  grains  of  lithium  chloride  were  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a 
young  pig,  in  half  an  hour  lithium  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  lens, 
while  in  an  old  pig,  after  the  lapse  of  a  similar  interval,  none  was  to  be 
found  in  the  lens,  thus  demonstrating  the  more  rapid  absorption  in  the 
young.  He  further  showed  that  absorption  took  place  in  old,  and  even  in 
cataractous  lenses,  although  more  slowly,  and  that  the  drug  was  afterwards 
slowly  eliminated.  Thus,  when  twenty  grains  of  lithium  carbonate  were 
administered  to  a  cataract  patient  twenty-five  minutes  before  operation,  no 
trace  of  lithium  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  lens,  while  in  other  cases 
where  the  same  quantity  was  ingested  two  and  a  half  hours  before  opera¬ 
tion  lithium  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  watery  extract  of  the  lens.  If 
three  and  a  half,  four,  five,  or  seven  hours  were  allowed  to  elapse  between 
ingestion  of  the  drug  and  extraction  of  the  cataract,  lithium  could  be 
readily  demonstrated  in  every  particle  of  the  lens,  while  if  a  period  of 
seven  days  was  allowed  to  elapse,  it  had  been  entirely  eliuqjVited,  and  not 
a  trace  was  demonstrable  in  the  cataractous  lens  when  e^i^telfl. 

The  equatorial  region,  where  nutrition  in  the  lensj^^iost  active,  is  also 
the  place  where  disturbances  in  the  nutritive  process*  nrst  manifest  them¬ 
selves.  vO 

MICROSCOPIC  CHANGES  IN  CATA^CTOUS  LENSES. 

Foerster2  was  the  first  to  give  an  accu^t^dCscription  of  these  changes 
by  examining  with  moderate  magnifying  power  the  lenses  of  seventy- two 
eyes  with  commencing  cataract  in  indiwJuals  between  fifty-four  and  eighty- 
seven  years.  The  lenses  were  ohd^?d  after  death  and  placed  in  hollowed 
glass  slides  and  watcli-glasseswfcJ)ersed  in  vitreous  humor,  and  closed  in 
with  a  thin  cover-glass.  I&gpimd  the  opacities  forming  a  thin  layer  over 
the  comparatively  clear^ai^^ellow  nucleus  and  extending  as  a  narrow  zone 
around  and  on  both  sS^g^of  the  equator  of  the  nucleus.  There  were  four 
principal  forms  of  (Sgacity  :  “  first,  short  and  narrow  white  lines,  which 
formed  a  broken^J^le  around  the  nucleus  ;  second,  thin  white  clouds,  which 
either  exteqdjfrdin  one  side  of  the  equator  to  the  other  or  appear  in  detached 
masses  oflspabn  side;  third,  white  stripes  which  run  in  a  meridional  direc¬ 
tion  cloSe  to  the  nucleus,  and  are  broadest  and  thickest  at  the  equator  of  the 


v  ^^ies,  Proceedings  Royal  Society  of  London,  vol.  xiv.  pp. 
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&  ‘2  Foerster,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  iii. ,  2,  S.  187,  198. 
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nucleus,  becoming  pointed  towards  the  pole ;  fourth,  cloudy,  indeterminate 
forms  which  encircle  the  whole  nucleus.  The  concentric  clouds  increase, 


and  invade  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cortical  as  well  as  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  nucleus,  but  it  is  especially  the  striped  opacities  which  increase 


in  number  and  strength  until  they  destroy  the  entire  cortical.”  Out  of  the 


entire  number  of  lenses  thus  examined  there  was  but  one  witli  a  purely 


perinuclear  opacity,  and  it  was  taken  from  a  myopic  eye  with  a  visual 
axis  of  twenty-nine  millimetres.  Foerster  calls  attention  to  the  similarity 
in  position  of  the  perinuclear  opacities  of  commencing  senile  cataract  to 
that  occupied  by  the  stationary  ones  of  zonular  cataract.  The  stage  of 


cataract  thus  accurately  pictured  by  him  is  a  considerably  later  one  than 


that  in  which  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  us  the  first  signs  of  opacity  in 
the  equator  of  the  lens,  and  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  in  the  earliest 
stages  we  can  alternately  make  the  conical  opacities  there  found  appear, 
by  varying  the  direction  of  the  light,  either  dark  or  translucent,  shows  that 
we  have  to  do  with  a  phenomenon  of  total  reflection,  and  that  such  appear¬ 
ance  may  therefore  be  due  to  spaces  filled  with  fluid  of  a  different  index  of 
refraction  from  the  lens-fibres.  Where  the  clouding  of  the  lens  is  spread¬ 
ing  throughout  the  cortical  we  have  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  lens  and 
of  its  watery  contents,  and  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  smaller.  This 
is  clinically  recognized  as  the  stage  of  swelling,  and  the  increase  of  size 
is  supposed  by  Becker  to  be  due  exclusively  to  shrinking  of  the  fibres 
and  accumulation  of  fluid  between  them.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with 
Knies,  that  in  commencing  cataract  there  is  a  molecular/gribi ulation  with 
increase  of  size  in  each  individual  fibre,  but  my  gMmogical  material 
having  been  derived  largely  from  lenses  obtained  l^^vTraction,  most  of  my 


that  similar  ones,  le^ikglze,  may  be  met  with  in  the  healthy  lenses  of  the 
young,  the  only  distmoMon  being  that  the  molecular  contents  in  youth  stain 
vividly,  while  t^C^aractous  lenses  these  masses  are  less  stained  than  the 
surrounding  l^j-ftbres.  This  distinction  can  scarcely  be  relied  on  as  a 
criterion^^CSmany  sections  of  well-marked  cataract  such  molecular  ma¬ 
terial  e*ramnnuch  more  intensely  than  the  surrounding  lens-fibres. 

fVery  one,  I  imagine,  who  has  examined  many  cataractous  lenses  has 
seen  such  appearances.  The  molecular  degeneration  of  the  lens- 
*fibrcs  is  their  first  microscopic  evidence  of  cataractous  change,  and  occurs 
very  various  degrees  in  different  zones  on  the  same  lens.  In  seuile  cata- 
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ract  (Fig.  29)  the  lens-fibres  near  the  capsule  are  usually  the  last  to  present 
any  considerable  degree  of  change,  while  those  lying  between  these  and  the 
nucleus  exhibit  far  more  advanced  degeneration,  while  in  cataract  due  to 
intraocular  tumors  and  to  effusion  of  plastic  lymph  on  the  anterior  capsule 
the  molecular  degeneration  is  apt  to  commence  close  to  the  capsule  ( vide 
Fig.  59,  p.  312).  The  formation  of  spindle-shaped  spaces  between  the 
fibres  is  beautifully  shown  in  Fig.  30,  where  the  granular  contents  of  the 
spaces  have  stained  much  more  deeply  than  the  surrounding  material,  have 
pushed  the  adjacent  lens-fibres  aside,  and  caused  them  to  assume  a  wavy 
and  undulating  course.  The  cavities  in  this  instance  are  most  numerous  in 
the  perinuclear  cortical.  The  fibres  themselves  are  everywhere  granular 
(vide  Fig.  29),  and  the  edge  of  the  fibre  seen  in  section  often  appears  as 
if  made  up  of  minute  beads  or  globules,  while  the  granulation  in  the  interior 
of  the  fibre  is  usually  finer,  and  the  tumescent  and  degenerating  lens  mate¬ 
rial  causes  the  fibres  to  exhibit  in  section  irregular  swellings.  In  places 
these  appear  to  have  nuclei  and  resemble  large  vesicular  cells  (vide  Figs.  29, 
32,  and  33).  The  internal  structure  of  the  fibre  is  often  fissured  bv  lines 
which  run  across  it,  causing  it  to  appear  as  if  it  was  broken  up  into  irreg¬ 
ular-sized  segments.  Fig.  31  shows  this  as  seen  by  an  immersion-lens,  and 
Fig.  32  represents  a  similar  state  of  affairs  seen  under  low  power. 

Much  less  advanced  changes  are  shown  in  Fig.  33.  This  section  ex¬ 
hibits  moderate  molecular  changes  in  the  lens  near  the  vortex,  and  the  fan¬ 
shaped  extremities  of  the  fibres  have  been  pushed  from  their  insertion  in 
the  capsule  by  proliferating  epithelium.  The  deeper- lying\ayers  are  much 
more  opaque  and  granular,  and  in  some  of  the  deepaG^iirg  fibres  nuclei 
may  be  seen.  Foerster  claims  to  have  demonstrateAGiight  changes  in  the 
nucleus  of  cataractous  lenses.  Becker  maintmtiOfehat  the  nucleus  is  not 
involved  in  such  cases,  but  remains  clear.  specimens,  which  are 

thin  sections  made  with  microtome  fronyj^ke^  imbedded  in  celloidin,  show 
slight  molecular  and  granular  degenera^o^  with  occasional  dots  of  highly 
refracting  material.  Among  the  ern^r  changes  in  the  concentric  cortical 
lens-fibres  may  be  mentioned  a  stated*#  hyaline  degeneration,  which  I  have 
encountered  only  in  lenses  in  there  has  been  posterior  synechia,  or  in 

eyes  with  increased  pressing,  ar^l  in  which  degeneration  is  most  marked 
immediately  under  the^yechia.  Fig.  34  represents  this  change  in  the 
external  layers  imnydi^Iy  under  the  capsule.  The  lens  is  partly  cataract¬ 
ous,  and  was  found  eye  which  was  in  a  state  of  glaucoma  produced  by 
a  sarcomatous  of  the  chorioid.  In  this  instance  the  hyaline  changes 

which  are  coiffija 1  to  the  external  layers  may  possibly  have  been  due  to 
pressure wvCmhe  peripheral  layers  of  the  concentric  lens  fibres  we  often 
find  lar|^^findle-shaped  swellings  of  the  lens-fibres,  each  with  a  nucleus, 
sometimes  elliptical,  as  in  the  healthy  lens-fibre,  and  sometimes  rounded. 
^f?Y%vellings,  when  large,  look  like  vesicular  cells.  Besides  these  forma- 
i^ioKs,  and  often  near  to  them,  we  find  large  interfibrillar  spaces  filled  with 
>Mn  albuminous  material,  which  is  divided  by  transverse  fissures,  and  which 


Fig.  31. 


Cataractous  degeneration  of  lens-fibres.  (Photographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 


Cataractous  degeneration  of  lens-fibres.  (Photographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 


Fig.  82. 


r 


Proliferation  of  capsular  epithelium  in  an  over- ripe  cataract. 

(Photographed  by  Dr.  James  Wallace.) 


Fig.  37. 
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have  been  aptly  likened  by  Becker  to  the  appearance  of  the  jointed  algae. 
In  his  anatomy  of  the  healthy  and  diseased  lens  he  has  most  accurately 
described  and  beautifully  figured 


as  is  seen  m 


Fig.  35. 


Nucleated  and  swollen  lens-fibres,  “alga-like”  forma¬ 
tions  in  the  interfibrillar  spaces.  (Becker.) 


these  appearances, 

Fig.  35 — a  reproduction  of  one  of 
the  plates  in  his  work.  Fig.  36, 
from  a  photomicrograph  of  one  of 
my  own  preparations  (Dougherty), 
exhibits  large  spindle  shaped  spaces 
filled  with  a  granular  mass  which 
is  coarsely  striated  in  a  direction 
transverse  to  the  length  of  the 
spindle. 

Where  the  changes  continue  we 

have  molecular  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cortical  fibres,  which  event¬ 
ually  break  up  into  granular  detritus,  cholesterine  crystals,  oil  globules, 
calcareous  granules,  and  rounded  albuminoid  masses  (the  so-called  Mor¬ 
gagnian  balls).  The  molecular  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  lens-fibres  is 
well  shown  in  Fig.  29. 

Fig.  37  shows  the  structure  of  one  of  the  little  white  dots  which  form 
just  beneath  the  capsule  in  over-ripe  cataracts.  The  cells  involved  in  it 
are  evidently  products  of  the  capsular  epithelium.  They  have,  however, 
become  gigantic  in  size,  their  contents  are  granular,  and  ^Aamination  with 
a  higher  power  shows  that  in  some  the  nucleus  is  no  demonstrable, 

while  in  others  it  is  ill  defined  and  breaking  down.  J0  In  others  again  it 
is  irregularly  oval  or  irregularly  round.  Beckejp^te  seen  in  such  prolif¬ 


erating  epithelial  masses  at  times  karyokinetic 
nuclei.1  Where  the  degeneration  of  the 

O' 


and  division  of  the 
as  proceeded  so  far  that 
the  more  recently  formed 
fibres  at  the  vortex  degen¬ 
erate  and  give  way,  we 
frequently  find  that  the 
proliferating  capsular  epi¬ 
thelium  gradually  pushes 
its  way  to  the  equator  and 
beyond  it  on  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  capsule,  and  that 
this  portion  of  the  cap¬ 
sule  is  covered  by  a  single 
or  even  a  double  layer  of 
epithelial  cells.  Where 
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the  motions  of  the  eye,  usually  from  its  greater  specific  gravity  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  capsular  sac.  Fig.  38  (after  Becker,  his  Fig.  36, 
Tab.  viii.)  shows  a  successful  section  of  a  Morgagnian  cataract  enveloped 
in  its  capsule.  The  nucleus  itself  is  undergoing  degeneration,  frayed 
and  splitting  into  layers  surrounded  by  masses  of  broken-down  lens-fibres 
and  detritus.  At  the  equator  of  the  lens  are  large  masses  of  proliferating 
capsular  epithelium. 

The  chemical  changes  in  cataractous  lenses  and  in  the  nutrient  fluids 
surrounding  them,  which  correspond  with  the  loss  of  transparency  of  the 
fibres,  and  which  precede  and  accompany  their  degeneration  and  breaking 
down,  have  been  but  little  studied.  E.  v.  Jaeger 1  tapped  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  of  normal  and  of  cataractous  eyes  and  had  the  fluid  so  obtained  anal¬ 
yzed  by  Kletzinsky,  and  found  that  the  aqueous  of  cataractous  eyes  was 
richer  in  albumin  than  that  of  normal  ones.  Leber 2  reports  that  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  aqueous  in  a  diabetic  patient  not  only  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  sugar,  but  also  a  large  quantity  of  albumin.  Deutschmann3  asserts  that 
during  the  maturation  of  cataract  the  aqueous  contains  more  albumin  than 
does  that  of  normal  eyes.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  analyses  of  the 
human  vitreous.  Deutschmann  found  by  careful  drying  and  weighing  that 
the  non-cataractous  senile  lens  becomes  steadily  heavier  with  age,  and  that 
the  absolute  amount  of  water  diminishes  while  that  of  the  solids  increases. 
Priestley  Smith  4  has  proved  that  the  cataractous  senile  lenses  are  smaller 
and  weigh  less  than  do  healthy  lenses  at  the  same  time  of  life,  while  Becker 5 
claims  that  senile  cataractous  lenses  contain  very  considerably  more  water 
than  do  unclouded  senile  lenses.  As  to  the  composition  ^xh5  cataractous 
lens  itself,  Calm 6  found,  using  as  material  lenses  extr^^^by  Laqueur,  that 
in  them  the  quantity  of  albuminous  material  solubltQto  water  and  carbonic 
acid  was  diminished,  and  concludes  that  durif^jx]/fe  a  part  of  the  albu¬ 
minous  material  has  become  insoluble.  found  lecithin  in  such 

lenses  in  quantity  above  normal.  Accord iV^^/to* Jacobsen  (as  reported  by 
Zehender  and  Matthiessen) 7  cholesterh^^vhich  appears  to  exist  in  small 
quantities  in  young  and  normal  lense!$-was  much  more  abundant  in  senile 
lenses,  and  still  more  so  in  senikX^ftaractous  ones,  and  that  in  cataracts 
there  was  three  times  as  mudnJfe^tlie  nucleus  as  existed  in  the  cortical 
substance.  He  attributes  l^yjH’esence  to  the  breaking  down  of  albu¬ 
minous  material  in  the*  and  clinical  observation,  which  at  times 
shows  us  cliolesterin  ciyt&fcals  ir 


in  degenerating  lenses,  lends  strength  to  his 


view. 


- TT 

1  Von  Jaegp^S^fgfellungen  des  dioptrischen  Apparats,  S.  139-148,  Wien,  1861. 

2  Leber,  Ophthalmologie,  xxi.,  3,  S.  327. 

3  DeutscN^jHn,  ibidem,  xxv.,  2,  S.  214. 

4  Priestfley  Smith,  loco  citato,  vide  p.  45. 

Anatomie  der  gesunden  und  kranken  Linse,  S.  98. 

V' Calm,  Zur  physiol,  und  pathol.  Chemie  des  Auges,  Strassburg,  1881. 

^J^ehender  and  Matthiessen,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xv., 
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CAPSULAR  CATARACT. 

Besides  those  forms  which  have  been  already  discussed  as  part  of  the 
development  of  senile  cataract,  we  have  proliferation  of  the  capsular  cells 
to  a  great  extent  whenever  there  is  an  extensive  inflammatory  adhesion  of 
the  iris  to  the  anterior  capsule,  and  at  times  sufficient  disturbance  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  underlying  lens-fibres  to  cause  either  partial  or  total  cata¬ 
ract.  These  changes  may  be  congenital,  and  caused  either  from  persistent 
pupillary  membrane  remaining  adherent  to  the  anterior  capsule  or  by  in¬ 
flammatory  exudation  during  the  foetal  state.  Capsular  cataract  may  also 
occur  from  similar  inflammatory  adhesions  of  the  iris,  occurring  at  any  time 
after  birth.  The  accompanying  figures  (Figs.  39  and  40)  show  a  partial 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  40. 


capsular  and  lenticular  cataract  caused  by  retajjfccK  pupillary  membrane 
which  was  adherent  to  the  anterior  capsule.  ratient  was  a  young  girl, 

aged  sixteen,  who  thought  that  her  sight ^stfQ^ak  and  came  for  glasses. 
Vision  in  the  right  eye  was  normal,  i il tlfc^jlfr  5/1 5,  and  with  this  eye  she 
could  read  0.50  type  from  twelve  tcL^Wenty-eight  centimetres  only,  while 
with  the  normal  fellow-eye  the  rang^/for  the  same  type  was  from  ten  to 
fifty-eight  centimetres.  Both  hypermetropic,  and  there  were  no 

coarse  changes  in  the  eye-gro*mVl^  Fig.  40  shows  the  pupillary  membrane 
and  opacity  as  seen  by  tltfc^jffror,  and  Fig.  39  as  seen  by  oblique  light. 
Careful  examination  ^hd^d  that  the  opacity  extended  for  some  distance 
into  the  lens-fibres,  xijiiough  there  was  a  strong  reflex  from  the  lens,  there 
were  no  other  opqxCJres.  Fig.  41  (copy  of  Fig.  1,  Taf.  xi.,  Becker’s  Atlas) 
shows  a  partial ^pract  caused  by  a  granuloma  of  the  iris  and  consequent 
adhesions  bdjwNen  the  iris  and  capsule.  There  is  new-formed  fibrous  tissue 
betweeniA^Jh’s  and  anterior  capsule.  The  latter  is  raised  in  folds,  and  at 
the  emjato^  there  is  a  mass  of  large  vesicular  lens-cells.  Fig.  42  (Becker, 
Ta^Q^,  Fig.  63)  shows  the  appearance  of  the  lens  in  a  complicate  cata- 
^*t  from  the  buphthalmic  eye  of  a  seven-year-old  child.  A  false  mem- 
ne  fills  the  pupil  and  binds  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  an- 


Fig.  43, 


Marked  epithelial  proliferation  in  intact  capsule.  (Photographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 


Marked  epithelial  proliferation  in  intact  capsule. 


Fig.  44. 


(Photographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 
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terior  capsule  is  folded  and  runs  in  ridges  across  the  pupillary  space.  Be¬ 
neath  it  is  a  very  large  capsular  cataract  which  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of 
capsule  with  epithelial  cells.  Behind  the  capsular  cataract  lie  the  lens-fibres, 
pressed  and  pushed  away  from  it  by  an  amorphous  mass  of  exudation  and 
degenerative  products,  while  the  posterior  capsule  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  epithelium.  Subcapsular  epithelial  proliferation  is  usually  marked 
wherever  there  is  a  separation  of  the  capsule  from  the  lens-fibres.  The 
accompanying  photograph  gives  a  good  picture  of  such  proliferation  in  a 
lens  with  absolutely  intact  capsule,  which  escaped  spontaneously  into  the 
conjunctival  sac  through  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  caused  by  purulent  oph¬ 
thalmia  in  an  infant.  Fig.  43  shows  a  portion  of  the  capsule  everywhere 
covered  with  a  many-layered  epithelium.  From  one  corner  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration  an  irregular  mound  of  epithelium  projects  inward,  one  side  of  it 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  capsule  to  a  rounded  summit  and 
thence  sloping  down  gradually  on  the  other  side  to  the  capsular  level.  The 
cells  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  are  smaller  and  exhibit  an  irregularly  con¬ 
centric  arrangement,  while  those  of  the  outer  layer  are  large  and  vesicular. 
The  outer  border  of  the  lens  is  separated  from  the  capsule  by  fluid,  and  the 
peripheral  lens-fibres  are  irregularly  swollen  and  are  separated  in  places  by 
spindle-shaped  spaces  filled  with  granular  detritus,  while  along  their  outer 
border  stretches  a  conical  mass  of  vesicular  nucleated  cells,  many  layered 
near  the  capsule,  and  dwindling  in  thickness  to  a  single  layer  as  it  recedes 
from  it.  Fig.  44  shows  the  same  mound  of  epithelium  more  highly  mag¬ 
nified,  and  in  it  we  can  see  that  the  older  cells  at  the  capsular  level  have 
become  spindle-shaped  and  fibroid  in  character.  VXj 

ACQUIRED  ANTERIOR  CENTRAL  CAPSULA^XaTARACT. 

The  form  and  appearance  of  this  variety  o^fl^ract  have  already  been 
described  under  the  head  of  clinical  appearqflft^,  and  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  classic  observation  of  Arlt  d^^p&rating  its  origin.  In  fact, 
the  subsequent  observations  of  Knies  Sdiave  shown  that  contact  for  a  few 
days  between  the  capsule  and  the  edg  0)i  a  perforating  corneal  ulcer  may 
suffice  to  give  rise  to  it.  The  l^^p  examined  by  this  author  which  had 
escaped  from  the  ulcerated  corm^^rere  apparently  perfectly  clear,  but  after 
hardening,  an  opaque  spot^J^visible  beneath  the  capsule  at  the  anterior 
pole,  consisting  of  spffid^yhaped  cells  which  gradually  passed  into  the 
surrounding  normal  c|psliTar  epithelium.  E.  Treacher  Collins2  has  given 
a  considerable  nymfoer  of  admirable  representations  of  this  form  of  cata-* 
ract,  two  of  whis^Tre  herewith  reproduced.  One  shows  a  flat  form  with 
the  anterior*  folded  over  it,  the  capsule  splitting  at  the  edge  of  the 

growth,  ^M^trt  of  it  with  the  epithelium  being  continued  over  its  pos¬ 
terior  surface,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  lens-fibres.  The  other  shows  a 


1  Knies,  Klinische  Montsbl  fur  Augenheilkunde,  18-181. 

3  Collins,  Trans.  Opkthal.  Soc.  U.  K.,  vol.  xii.  pp.  89-102. 
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SEPARATION  AND  FOLDING  OF  THE  CAPSULE. 
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Slight  separation  of  the  capsule  at  the  equator  of  the  lens  and  folds  in 
the  anterior  capsule  may  occur  from  many  causes  besides  that  just  described 
under  the  head  of  capsular  cataract.  Topolanski 1  has  called  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  of  congenital  coloboma  of  the  lens  the  capsule 
passes  over  the  notch  in  the  same  circular  line  as  the  capsule  elsewhere, 
leaving  a  considerable  clear  and  fluid-filled  space  between  itself  and  the 
lens.  The  same  fact  has  been  noted  by  Christen.  Topolanski  and  also 
Magnus  tell  us  that  at  times  tent-like  elevations  of  the  capsule  can  be  seen 
in  perfectly  healthy  young  lenses,  due  to  the  drag  of  the  zonula.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Schoen  all  simple  or  senile  cataracts  commence  as  a  “  peripheral 
capsulitis”  and  have  their  starting-point  in  the  separation  of  the  lens-fibres 
from  the  capsule  at  the  points  where  the  zone  of  Zinn  is  inserted  into  them. 
He  considers  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  caused  by  strain  of  the  accommo¬ 
dation  after  the  lens  has  become  hard  and  unyielding,  and  thinks  that 
similar  small  detachments  of  the  capsule  are  caused  in  the  young  by  the 
effort  to  overcome  hypermetropia  and  astigmatism.  The  initial  lesions  of 
cataract  according  to  this  author  are  the  separation  of  the  lens-fibres  from 
the  capsule  and  the  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells,  which  is  often 
followed  by  a  hyaline  degeneration  and  a  coagulation  necrosis  of  the  cells. 
Topolanski  considers  separations  of  the  equatorial  capsule  (demonstrated 
through  the  coloboma  of  a  preliminary  iridectomy)  to  be  frequent  in  all 
senile  cataracts.  This  author  and  also  Sattler  and  Inotaye  consider  such 
separations  common  in  cases  of  over-ripe  cataract  with  capsular  degener¬ 
ation.  Folds  in  the  pupillary  space  may  be  seen  o^pbnally  after  wounds 
of  the  eye  both  penetrating  and  non-penetratingTy^opolanski  has  observed 
them  caused  by  the  contraction  of  effused  ly^  ii0>  Inder  a  posterior  synechia 
after  iridectomy,  in  which  case  the  pull  qf'ys  cicatrix  also  made  a  slight 
indentation  in  the  periphery  of  the  l^s^^fhe  folds  were  few  in  number 
when  first  observed  with  the  oplitll^lmoscope,  but  became  more  numerous 
from  day  to  day  till  fourteen  wedQ^unted.  When  the  eye  was  examined 
with  a  weak-light  mirror  sligj^rotations  of  the  latter  caused  remarkable 
changes  in  the  appearance  DQhe  more  or  less  spindle-shaped  elevations  of 
the  capsule.  With  a  s&raut  projection  of  the  light  they  looked  dark,  and 
then  by  slight  motmpfoVtne  mirror  lighted  up  brilliantly  like  illuminated 
glass  splinters.  I^ou^e2  also  gives  an  interesting  instance  of  capsular  folds 
in  the  pupillary^ttace  in  a  case  of  double  traumatic  iridodialysis.  In  this 
case  the  foldjpiran  across  the  pupillary  space  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  direetitfJVtfi  the  blow  producing  the  injury ;  while  in  the  spaces  above 
and  WO^vbetween  the  periphery  of  the  detached  iris  and  the  cornea,  the 
edga  omhe  lens  could  be  seen  and  was  found  to  be  markedly  serrated.  No 
f  cnpsule  or  zonula  was  visible  at  these  points.  Larger  detachments 

1  Topolanski,  Klin.  Monatsbl.,  Maerz,  1897 ;  also  Archiv  fur  Ophthal  ,  xli.,  3,  S.  198. 


2  T.  Inouye,  Centralblatt  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Mai,  1897,  S.  147. 
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Fig.  48. 


traumatic  cataract;  m  process  ol  absorption 


(Photographed  by  Dr.  James  Wallace.) 
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are  seen  in  many  cases  where  the  fluid  rapidly  accumulates  under  the  cap¬ 
sule,  as  in  the  case  of  diabetic  cataract  figured  by  Becker  and  in  the  case 
of  the  lens  of  a  suppurating  eye  shown  in  Fig.  43  and  described  on  page 
303.  In  both  these  cases  there  were  remarkable  ingrowths  of  the  capsular 
epithelium.  In  many  other  instances  in  over-ripe  and  Morgagnian  cata¬ 
racts  there  are  considerable  spaces  between  the  capsule  and  the  lens,  but 
these,  although  also  separations,  are  due  mainly  to  shrinking  and  degener¬ 
ation  of  the  lens -substance  with  subsequent  dissolving  and  osmosis  of  the 
degenerated  material  rather  than  to  any  pull  or  raising  of  the  capsule. 


TRAUMATIC  CATARACT. 

1.  Without  Rupture  of  the  Capsule. — Berlin  has  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  cataract  by  repeated  blows  on  the  cornea  with  an  elastic  rod. 
Voelckers1  has  since  confirmed  these  results  by  producing  cataract  by 
tapping  an  eye  with  a  percussion-hammer  or  shooting  it  with  projectiles 
from  a  toy  pistol.  Schirmer  has  shown  that  contusions  of  the  lens-capsule 
either  cause  more  active  absorption  of  fluid  by  the  lens  or  interfere  with  the 
excretion  of  its  nutrient  fluid,  producing  an  accumulation  of  liquid  between 
the  lens-fibres  which  pushes  them  apart.  It,  moreover,  causes  granular  de¬ 
generation  of  all  the  fibres  with  a  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells  form¬ 
ing  ingrowing  masses  of  tissue,  which  Schirmer  believes  to  remain  trans¬ 
parent  and  not  to  give  rise  to  opacities.  Clinically,  also,  we  are  familiar 
with  cataracts  coming  on  at  varying  periods  after  blows  on  the  eye  and  its 
vicinity  where  we  are  unable  to  demonstrate  any  rupture  of  tta\apsule. 

2.  With  Rupture  of  the  Capsule. — As  will  be  shownrojbhe next  sec¬ 

tion,  there  is  good  clinical  evidence  of  the  healing  of  smaiWd^psular  wounds 
so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  their  previous  existence.  Agt©*ding  to  Schirmer2 
in  such  instances  a  fibrous  cap  is  formed  by  exudd^&jj/  and  this  formation 
is  followed  by  a  proliferation  of  the  capsular  opM(je)ium,  the  cells  thus  pro¬ 
duced  secreting  a  vitreous  membrane,  whicl^ljjbvks  forward  between  the 
old  capsule  and  the  epithelial  layer  to  coyer  in  the  defect.  Hoering,3  who 
experimented  on  wounds  in  the  anterior  capsule  in  animals,  says  that  such 
wounds  always  tend  to  unite  by  simd^adhesion,  and  that  failure  to  do  so 
is  usually  due  to  swelling  of  the  kpa^bres.  He  maintains  that  the  wound 
always  unites  if  it  be  made  b^^Srarp  instrument,  and  if  it  be  confined  to 
the  capsule  without  injury tQhe  lens-fibres.  The  small,  irregular  masses 
of  lens-matter  which  prok^je  through  wounds  in  the  capsule  soon  become 
opaque  from  the  actio the  aqueous  and  disintegrate,  and  are  dissolved 
by  the  further  acti^Twthe  same  fluid.  Fig.  48  shows  a  section  of  a  trau¬ 
matic  cataract  the  wound  has  been  large  and  has  eventuated  in  the 

absorption  G^o^>bulk  of  the  lens  in  the  equatorial  region.  We  see  broken 
lens-fibres grayed  at  the  edges,  and  between  them  quantities  of  irregularly 


e> 


.  - ,  quoted  by  Schirmer,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmol ogie,  xxxiv.,  1,  S 

ASchirmer,  ibidem,  xxxv.,  3,  S.  220. 
loMIoerinff,  Ueber  den  Sitz  und  die  N 
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ioering,  Ueber  den  Sitz  und  die  Natur  des  grauen  Staars,  Heilbronn,  1844. 
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round,  albuminoid  masses  without  nuclei, — the  so-called  Morgagnian  balls, 
which  are  simply  the  degenerating  protoplasm  of  the  fibres.  The  masses 
of  lens-matter  which  lie  nearest  the  equator  and  farther  from  the  wound  are 
best  preserved,  while  those  nearer  the  centre  of  the  photograph,  which  are 
closer  to  the  wound  and  have  been  more  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  aqueous,  are  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  degeneration,  the  lens-fibres 
exhibiting  numerous  fine  transverse  striae  and  molecular  degeneration.  Be¬ 
sides  the  changes  above  described  and  pictured,  one  often  finds,  as  in  Fig. 
49,  which  represents  another  field  and  a  more  highly  magnified  portion  of 
the  same  lens,  curious  forms  of  degeneration,  which  are  seen  in  the  interior 
of  lens-fibres  and  which  themselves  still  are  comparatively  intact  and  pre¬ 
serve  their  band-like  outline.  These  consist  in  the  formation  of  large  round 
or  ovoid  excavations  in  the  fibres,  the  edges  of  which  are  usually  sharp  cut 
and  which  are  filled  with  protoplasmic  masses,  which  are  at  times  nucleated, 
and  which  sometimes  entirely  fill  the  cavity,  or  at  other  times  have  shrunken 
away  from  its  walls.  These  rounded  masses  often  communicate,  by  pro¬ 
longations  of  granular  material  in  the  rents  in  the  fibres  and  in  the  inter- 
fibrillar  spaces,  with  similar  masses  lying  in  adjacent  cavities.  In  other 
instances  no  appearances  resembling  nuclei  or  cells  are  to  be  found,  but 
simply  clumps  of  degenerating  material.  Fig.  50  gives  a  view  of  a  large 
part  of  the  shrunken  capsular  sac  in  a  case  of  traumatic  cataract.  Part  of 
the  iris  is  shown  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture ;  between  it 
and  the  rent  in  the  anterior  capsule  is  seen  a  mass  of  inflammatory  exudate, 
partly  pigmented.  In  the  interior  of  the  capsular  sac  lies^i  small  piece  of 
lens-matter  broken  into  fibrils  with  frayed  ends,  wlii^^r^  surrounded  by 
a  mass  consisting  of  leucocytes,  Morgagnian  balls,  an^^ns-detritus.  It  has 
been  frequently  observed  that  in  traumatic  cataractf^mnt  cells  are  found  con¬ 
taining  myelin  drops  and  broken-down  lens^n^in\  Lately  Wagen man n 1 
lias  called  special  attention  to  them,  ascrilrfreVto  them  marked  hist oly tic 
action,  and  in  one  case  of  spontaneous  )n  of  the  lens  consequent  on 

iridocyclitis  he  imputes  to  these  cell^n  ability  to  cause  absorption  of  the 
vitreous  capsular  material  and  usurtQ^  the  capsule.  At  times  we  have  also 
a  form  of  degeneration  of  the  len(0|bres,  in  which  they  break  up  into  narrow 
transverse  bands,  the  lines  ofJ©teion  being  so  close  as  to  recall  the  striation 
of  muscular  tissue.  As^hiCfarrow  bands  loosen  and  fall  off  they  become 
rounded  and  break  m  nailer  rounded  masses,  (vide  Fig.  51).  Wounds 

of  the  lens-substanc^jli rough  the  anterior  capsule  make  a  gray  track,  by 
which  we  can  ibjjswv  their  course,  and  often  the  only  other  opacity  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  mV  De  radiating  opacities  in  the  posterior  cortical.  Leber 
informs  us  when  he  removed  a  piece  of  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  rabbit 
he  obta^^Wfc  nuclear  cataract.  When  the  entire  lens  is  absorbed,  the  anterior 
and  ptostehor  capsule  may  fold  together,  stretching  across  the  eye  behind  the 
pt»0^  the  level  of  the  insertion  of  the  zone  of  Zinn  and  resembling  the 


1  ‘Wagenmann,  Arcbiv  fur  Ophtlialmologie,  xlii.,  2,  S.  30. 
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secondary  cataract  resulting  from  cataract  operations.  In  most  instances 
such  complete  absorption  does  not  occur,  and  we  have  a  shrunken  lens  of 
irregular  shape  sitting  just  behind  the  pupillary  space  and  often  bound  by 
inflammatory  adhesions  to  the  cornea  or  the  iris  and  ciliary  body.  Violent 
iridocyclitis,  often  followed  by  detachment  of  the  retina  and  vitreous,  or 
by  sympathetic  affections  of  the  fellow-eye,  only  too  frequently  results. 

Of  late  years  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  traumatic  cataract 
caused  by  lightning  have  been  recorded,  and  consequently  the  experiments 
of  Hess,  who  produced  it  by  discharges  from  a  Leyden  jar,  become  inter¬ 
esting.  The  discharges  produce  contraction  of  the  pupil,  chemosis  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  circumscript  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  intense 
hypersemia  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  clouding  of  the  lens.  The  opacity  of 
the  lens  commenced  near  the  equator,  then  followed  clouding  of  the  epi¬ 
thelial  cells  of  the  anterior  capsule  and  anterior  cortical  cataract.  Hess 1 
likens  it  to  the  effect  of  massage  on  the  lens,  and  states  that  in  both  there  is 
death  of  the  epithelial  cells.  Si  lex  has  reported  the  case  of  a  child  three 
and  a  half  years  old,  who  was  struck  by  lightning  and  who  remained  in¬ 
sensible  for  five  hours.  There  was  no  visible  wound  of  the  eyes,  but  both 
eyes  presented  pericorneal  haze  and  injection,  with  corneal  and  lenticular 
haze.  Eleven  months  later  these  conditions  had  very  much  diminished  but 
had  not  entirely  disappeared.  Leber  has  collected  eighteen  cases  of  injuries 
of  the  eyes  by  lightning.  In  nine  of  these  cataract  formed  (exclusive  of  a 
tenth  case,  that  of  Vossius,  where  the  cataract  was  due  to  cksAoiditis).  The 
remaining  cases  displayed  the  most  varied  pathologicai^^dixions,  such  as 
optic  neuritis,  hemorrhages  at  the  macula,  rupture  chorioid,  detach¬ 

ment  of  the  retina,  paralysis  of  the  external  rjCi^cIes,  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  and  intolerance  of  light.  ^  . 

In  some  instances  of  traumatic  catarac^^^ompanied  with  partial  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  lens,  the  iris  is  either  ^us^ea  back  or  retroflected  at  the 
junction  of  the  circular  and  radiatiugXbres  and  partially  or  entirely  disap¬ 
pears  from  view.  The  well-known  %^e  of  von  Ammon,2  where  a  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  eye  was  produced  H0Jie  discharge  of  a  musket  loaded  with 
water  against  the  roof  of  thejjQWh,  is  an  example  of  this ;  while  Treacher 
Collins  reports  two  cases^^partially-displaced  cataract  which  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  rupture  of  tfft^nbres  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  going  to 
the  iris,  and  by  a  sp^t  iythe  ciliary  body  which  separated  its  circular  from 
its  longitudinal  fibres^ 


traumatic  c&t^ract  produced  by  the  operation  of  discission. 

The,  f^TOwung  photographs  show  the  effect  of  a  careful  tentative  discis¬ 
sion  ofN^i  lens  in  an  adult  of  thirty  years  of  age,  where,  owing  to  the 
smajj^mount  of  resulting  absorption,  the  lens  was  subsequently  extracted. 

Hess,  Experimentelles  ueber  Blitz- Kataract,  Bericbt  der  VII.  internat.  opth.  Kon- 
ijpess,  Heidelberg,  1888. 

J  2  Von  Ammon,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  i  ,  2,  S.  119. 
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Fig.  52  shows  how  the  lens-tissue  has  been  cut  and  torn  by  the  lever-like 
motion  of  the  discission  needle,  breaking  up  the  lens-fibres  into  irregular 
band-like  portions  with  serrated  edges  at  the  fracture,  and  separating  groups 
of  fibres,  leaving  between  them  spaces  filled  with  granular  debris  and  irreg¬ 
ular  globules  of  breaking-down  lens-substance.  On  each  side  of  the  cap¬ 
sular  rent  caused  by  the  entering  needle  there  are  evidences  of  active  efforts 
at  repair  in  the  epithelial  cells,  which  have  become  much  enlarged  with  dis¬ 
tinct  nuclei  and  granular  contents  and  are  in  active  proliferation.  Fig.  53 
shows  in  a  field  a  short  distance  from  the  first  how  between  some  of  the 
fibres  there  are  spindle-shaped  interstices,  in  which  lie  masses  of  degener¬ 
ating  lens-material,  each  mass  broken  up  into  cylindroid  clumps  with  well- 
marked  lines  of  division  at  right  angles  to  the  genet al  direction  of  the 
spindles.  In  this  instance  (Fig.  54)  two  perforations  of  the  capsule  have 
been  made  by  the  needle,  lying  near  to  each  other.  In  one  of  these  a  band¬ 
like  mass  of  lens-fibres  fills  the  opening  and  protrudes  from  it.  It  is 
frayed  and  expanded  at  its  outer  end,  from  the  action  of  the  aqueous,  and  is 
commencing  to  be  covered  by  a  fine  layer  of  fibrinous  material.  The  adja¬ 
cent  opening,  which  is  smaller,  has  been  more  completely  closed  by  a  heavier 
layer  of  similar  fibrinous  material,  as  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  55,  where  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  which  covers  the  torn  ends  of 
the  capsule,  the  breaking-down  of  the  lens  tissue,  and  the  large  nucleated 
cells  formed  by  the  epithelium  are  plainly  visible.  Examination  of  the 
fibrinous  cap  with  an  immersion-lens  shows  still  more  distinctly  that  its 
outer  side  is  composed  of  a  very  delicate  layer  of  minate\spindle-shaped 
cells  with  small  bodies  and  long  fibre-like  processespalF  closely  felted  to¬ 
gether.  The  healing  of  wounds  of  the  capsule^Vrrlight  be  expected,  is 
closely  analogous  to  the  healing  of  wounds  in  J^^membrane  of  Descemet, 
where  Wagenmann 1  and  subsequently  Gem&C'liave  shown  that  the  cut 
ends  never  reunite,  but  are  covered  in  l/f~'fik^us  material  beneath  which  a 
new  vitreous  membrane  is  formed  kft  the^ndothelial  cells.  Implantation 
cysts  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  a^Smetimes  found  after  traumatic  cata¬ 
ract  and  at  times  after  operationA>rT5ataract.  The  cyst  is  lined  by  a  lami¬ 
nated  epithelium,  probably  from  some  of  the  corneal  or  conjunc¬ 

tival  epithelium  which  ]ms(0^5^airried  into  the  wound.  In  some  cases  of 
traumatic  cataract  we  fi^cilia  in  the  anterior  chamber  which  have  been 
carried  in  by  the  ii^Frdwent  causing  the  wound. 


Cap  of  fibrinous  and  spindle  cells  covering  the  wound  made  by  a  discission  needle. 

(Photographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 


Two  perforations  in  a  lens  from  a  discission  operation.  (Photographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norri-s.) 

Fig.  55. 
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lens-matter  which  sticks  in  the  equatorial  region.  The  anterior  capsule 
retracts  in  folds,  and  applies  itself  against  the  posterior  capsule,  and,  adhe¬ 
sion  taking  place,  the  lens  matter  lefc  behind  in  the  periphery  of  the  capsu¬ 
lar  sac  is  shielded  from  the  absorbing  action  of  the  aqueous.  The  capsular 
epithelium  proliferates  and  produces  a  transparent  mass  of  vesicular  epithe¬ 
lial  cells  and  of  abortive  lens-fibres  which  push  their  way  into  and  around 
the  more  or  less  opaque  cortical  remnant.  The  general  appearance  of  such 
a  mass  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  56.  In  the  young  this  reproduction  of  lens- 
fibres  is  considerable,  and  distends  the  equatorial  part  of  the  capsular  sac, 
imaking  a  thick  ring  around  the  pupil,  its  position  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  insertion  of  the  zone  of  Zinn.  In  young  animals  where  the  lens 
has  been  removed  experimentally,  the  mass  of  clear  fibres  reproduced  is  so 
great  as  to  cause  Milliot  and  others  to  speak  of  regeneration  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens.  V.  Collucci,1  Wolff,2  and  later  E.  Mueller3  have  shown  that 
after  extraction  of  a  lens  in  triton  larvae  there  occurs  a  seemingly  com¬ 
plete  regeneration  of  it,  not  by  means  of  any  proliferation  of  capsular  epi¬ 
thelium,  nor  from  any  ingrowth  from  the  horny  layer  of  ectoderm,  but  by 
a  growth  on  the  posterior  layer  of  the  double  layer  of  epithelium  on  the 
iris  (pars  iridica  retinae),  the  cells  of  which,  after  losing  their  coloring  ma¬ 
terial,  proliferate  and  form  concentric  layers,  eventuating  in  a  closed  sac  with 
transparent  fibres  resembling  in  size  and  appearance  those  of  the  original 
lens. 

Where  proliferation  fills  the  periphery  of  the  capsular  sac  and  stops  at 
this  point,  while  the  pupillary  capsule  remains  clear,  we  have  the  normal 
state  of  affairs,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  we  have  at  various  periods  after  the 
operation  of  extraction  a  clouding  of  the  pupil¬ 
lary  capsule,  which,  when  viewed  by  obliqu(j 
light,  varies  in  appearance  from  the  finest  spidej? 
web  to  a  decided  whitish  opacity.  Fi| 
gives  the  normal  appearance  of  the  capful ^frfid 
peripherally  enclosed  mass  after  a  succe^^l  flap- 
operation  for  cataract.  The  exaofyshape  and 
size  of  the  rent  in  the  capsule  ai^Srery  various, 
even  where  an  attempt  is  ause  a  linear 

cut  in  it  with  a  sharp  inst»cmeht.  It  is  readily 

torn  by  the  instrumen^ajra  once  opened,  the  escaping  lens  often  rips  and 
tears  it  in  various  di^coons,  so  as  to  present  very  different  appearances  in 
different  cases.  shows  the  appearance  of  the  capsular  sac  and  the 

position  of  the>pA^s  of  the  anterior  capsule  after  a  simple  extraction.  The 
rents  in  tfo&CWktance  extend  fairly  out  to  the  zonula.  The  preparation  is 


Capsular  rents  after  simple  ex¬ 
traction.  (Hasner.) 


3  in 


.'Q 


1  Nagel,  Jabresbericbt,  1896,  S.  34. 

2  Wolff,  Biologisches  Centralblatt,  No.  17,  1894. 

*  E.  Mueller,  Archiv  fur  micros.  Anatomie,  xlvii.  S.  23. 
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represented  as  seen  from  behind,  the  eye  having  been  removed  from  a 
patient  who  died  of  endocarditis  fourteen  days  after  the  operation.  Thick¬ 
ening  often  takes  place  in  the  pupillary  capsule  without  any  definite 
assignable  reason,  but  its  occurrence  is  much  favored  by  any  healing  of 
the  capsule  in  the  extraction  wound  or  by  any  ever  so  slight  adhesion  to 
the  uveal  coat  of  the  iris.  The  incarceration  of  a  flap  of  capsule  appears 
to  act  as  an  irritant,  because  it  resists  the  normal  contraction  of  the  zonula, 
which  even  in  lensless  (aphakic)  eyes  takes  place  in  the  normal  convergence 
for  near  work.  Healing  of  the  iris  or  of  the  hyaloid  in  the  wound  often  acts 
in  a  similar  manner  and  gives  rise  to  recurrent  attacks  of  inflammation. 
Such  impalements  also  form  an  inclined  plane  for  infectious  material  or  in¬ 
flammatory  products  to  pass  to  the  pupillary  region.  Where  blood  settles 
on  the  capsule  it  leaves  a  fibrous  coating  after  its  absorption,  while  attacks 
of  iritis  by  plastic  effusion  add  to  its  density  and  toughness.  The  drag 
of  the  contracting  plastic  effusion  and  the  effects  of  ciliary  inflammation 
spreading  to  the  retina  and  chorioid  cause  chains  of  pathological  effects 
which  give  rise  on  the  one  hand  to  detachment  of  the  retina,  to  chorioiditis, 
and  to  those  forms  of  disease  which  lead  to  the  shrinking  of  the  eyeball  to  a 
sightless  stump,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  they  pull  forward  the  root  of 
the  iris  and  the  ciliary  processes  so  as  to  close  the  angle  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  to  increase  of  pressure  and  glaucoma. 

Secondary  Cataract. — Where  the  opacities  of  the  lens  follow  and  are 
evidently  due  to  other  preceding  diseases  of  the  eye,  we  have  a  variety  of 
cataract  which  is  apt  to  form  rapidly.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  cataract 
after  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the  lens  has  been  alroaw  discussed,  but  cata¬ 
ract  often  follows  iritis,  with  clouding  of  the  aon^&s^and  effusion  into  the 
anterior  chamber  when  no  adhesions  have  takAC^lace.  The  nutritive  and 
glaucomatous  changes  produced  in  eyes  bwt&^rowth  of  intra-ocular  tumors 
often  also  cause  cataract.  The  accomrtaAwiig  illustration  (Fig.  59)  repre¬ 
sents  a  cataractous  lens  taken  from  which  during  life  showed  a  detach¬ 

ment  of  the  retina  in  the  lowei>outojr  equatorial  region,  followed  by  a  rap¬ 
idly-forming  cataract  which  wa|Syhitish-gray  in  appearance.  The  sections 
showed  a  sarcomatous  grou^liNmder  the  detached  retina.  There  were  no 
synechise  or  effusions  of^fAwtic  material  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The 
opacity  of  the  lens  war^V^atest  in  the  subcapsular  and  superficial  layers 
of  the  cortical,  and^^isted,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  of  various  forms  of  de¬ 
generation  of  igpi|k#lial  cells,  granular  clouding  of  the  lens-fibres,  with 
many  chinks  mmee n  the  fibres,  the  larger  ones  being  spindle  shaped  and 
filled  witft^Jphips  of  degenerative  material  and  large  vesicular  cells.  Cat¬ 
aract  isjMunon  also  after  disease  of  the  chorioid  and  of  the  pigment  epi- 
thelmVof  the  retina,  in  the  latter  cases  usually  commencing  as  a  posterior 
c^^^hl  cataract  (< e.g .,  in  typical  pigment  degeneration  of  the  retina). 
-s^When  suppuration  of  the  chorioid  occurs,  and  the  vitreous  is  infiltrated 
v'Q*  itli  pus,  the  lens  often  becomes  softened  and  opaque.  The  earlier  writers 
Q*  describe  the  appearance  of  pus  within  the  capsular  sac,  mostly  between  the 
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Cataract  following  tumor  of  the  chorioid  with,  attach  men  f,  of  the  retina,  the  greatest  changes 
being  near  the  anterior  capsule.  \Vh^ogmphed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 
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Fro.  60. 


Leucocytes  between  the  lens-fibres  in  a  case  of  traumatic  cataract. 

(Photographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 


.Fig.  61. 


k  ^fJeucocytes  between  the  lens-fibres  in  a  case  of  traumatic  cataract. — More  highly  magnified. 


(Photographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 
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lens-fibres.  Thus  Weber 1  remarks  that  he  has  seen  pus-formation  within 
the  capsule  in  cases  of  artificially  produced  abscess  of  the  vitreous,  due  to 
proliferation  of  the  capsular  epithelium,  while  Moers 2  is  of  the  same  opin¬ 
ion,  and  describes  and  pictures  the  endogenous  formation  of  nuclei  in  the 
lens  epithelium  and  fibres.  Knapp,3  in  a  case  of  metastatic  chorioiditis, 
found  pus  in  a  lens  with  intact  capsule.  The  anterior  epithelium  was 
single-layered  and  intact,  the  equatorial  epithelium  proliferating,  and  many 
of  the  lens-fibres  swollen  into  a  spindle  form.  In  some,  several  such  swell¬ 
ings  were  close  to  each  other,  each  with  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  Gold- 
zieher  and  Becker  also  saw  pus  within  the  capsule,  but  attribute  its  presence 
to  an  in-wandering  of  leucocytes,  made  possible  by  thinning  and  usure  of 
the  capsule,  as  was  proved  by  the  actual  measurements  made  by  Becker.  In 
all  probability  most  of  the  earlier  observation  of  leucocytes  within  the  cap¬ 
sule  when  there  was  no  perforation  or  usure  of  this  membrane  were  cases 
in  which  proliferating  masses  of  epithelial  cells  had  been  mistaken  for  them. 
Figs.  60  and  61  show  quantities  of  leucocytes  in  lines  pushing  their  way  in 
the  cracks  in  the  fibre- layer  in  a  case  of  traumatic  cataract.  The  leucocytes 
have  evidently  entered  from  the  anterior  chamber  th tough  the  ruptured 
capsule  and  lie  in  interstices  between  the  fibre  bundles,  which  themselves 
show  granular  degeneration.  On  the  other  hand,  Figs.  43  and  44  show 
masses  of  proliferating  epithelial  cells  in  a  case  of  unbroken  capsule,  where 
the  lens,  freed  from  its  zonular  attachment  by  the  inflammatory  processes 
of  purulent  ophthalmia,  floated  out  into  the  conjunctival  sac  through  a  per¬ 
forating  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  The  lens-fibres  have  been  freed  from  their 
attachment  to  the  capsule,  and  between  the  two  is  a  fluid-filJM  space,  into 
which  project  irregular  rounded  masses  of  epithelial  c^^viiich,  where 
they  are  small  and  round,  could  readily  be  mistaken  fercftucocytes.  Most 
of  the  more  recent  writers  deny  any  considerable  m^meration  of  either  the 
lens-fibres  or  of  the  capsular  epithelium.  Thus  ff  “  never  saw  nuclear 

division  in  a  fully  developed  lens-fibre,  but^^fO  always  convince  himself 
that  where  there  were  apparently  two  micig^n  one  lens -fibre  there  were 
really  two  fibres  matted  together.”  Deu^wmann 4  found  usure  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  posterior  capsules  with  leumc}Ves  sticking  in  the  capsule. 


18 


CALCIFICATION  ANIT\Qg|IFICATION  OF  THE  LENS. 

In  lenses  which  have  lch^ytteen  cataractous,  especially  in  those  where 
the  opacity  has  developed;* sequence  of  chorioidal  disease,  we  often  have 
granular  deposits  of  pl^&pnate  and  carbonate  of  lime  within  the  capsule, 
which  at  times,  esp^dSjly  in  young  subjects,  goes  on  to  complete  calcifica¬ 
tion  of  the  lens.  teording  to  Stellwag 5  such  deposits  of  lime  salts  are 
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O.  Weber,  Virchow,  Archiv,  xix.  S.  367. 

Moers,  ibidem,  xxx.  S.  45. 

Knapp,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  1867,  xiii. ,  1,  S.  127. 

Deutschmann,  ibidem,  xxvi.,  1,  S.  135. 

5  Stellwag,  Lehrbueh  der  Augenheilkunde,  S-  668. 
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sometimes  in  the  crystalline  form.  Usually  the  infiltration  commences 
immediately  beneath  the  capsule,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Middleton  Michel, 
where  the  capsule  and  adjoining  portions  were  calcareous.  On  incision  of 
this  shell,  the  nucleus  was  evacuated,  while  the  capsule  and  adjacent  corti¬ 
cal  were  so  stiff  that  they  still  maintained  the  curvature  of  the  lens.  Any 
approach  to  complete  calcification  of  the  lens  is  always  a  slow  process  and 
generally  occurs  in  eyes  which  have  been  diseased  for  years.  Wagner,  in 
1851,  was  the  first  to  report  having  found  true  bone  with  Haversian 
canals  and  bone-corpuscles  in  the  shrunken  lens  of  a  shrunken  eyeball. 
Most  authors,  however,  doubt  the  possibility  of  bone  formation  from  the 
cells  of  epithelial  origin  which  constitute  the  lei  s,  believing  that  it  only 
forms  in  fibrous  tissue,  and  explain  the  occurrence  of  bone  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  either  by  rupture  of  the  posterior  capsule  and  the  entrance  of  vitre¬ 
ous  humor,  which  may  in  some  instances  carry  newly  formed  vessels, 
or  (Becker)  that  in  shrunken  eyes  a  vitreous  formation  may  be  pushed 
nearly  into  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  lens.  Voorhies1  describes 
true  bone  formation  in  the  lens,  Keyser2  reports  a  case  of  formation  of 
bone  in  the  lens,  and  Alt  has  seen  bone  within  the  capsule  in  two  cases, 
but  thinks  that  it  was  preceded  by  usure  of  the  capsule  and  the  formation 
of  fibrous  tissue. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  CRYSTALS  IN  THE  LENS. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  the  occasional  occurrence  of  crystals  of  the 
carbonate  and  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  have  been  referred  to.  More  com¬ 
mon,  although  rare,  is  the  formation  of  cholesterine  and  tvAsine  crystals  in 
the  lens.  As  previously  mentioned,  cholesterine  is  t(X|>§  round  in  every 
lens,  in  greater  abundance  in  the  lenses  of  the  old^S&n  in  those  of  the 
young,  but  it  is  seldom  that  it  crystallizes  in  demonstrable  quantities  in  this 
organ.  Crystalline  deposits  of  it  are  more  non  in  the  vitreous,  and 
attention  was  first  called  to  them  by  PadidjQLandrau  in  1845.  Since  the 
invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  the  oc(^r^m5e  of  synchisis  scintillans  has 
occasionally  been  seen  by  all  ophtham^c  surgeons  of  considerable  clinical 
experience.  A  deposit  of  cholesterm^  crystals  may  also  occur  on  the  cor¬ 
nea,  and  the  author  has  recenth^^n  crystals  of  it  thickly  sprinkled  on  the 
membrane  of  Descemet  and  p&wb  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea  in  a  case  of 


l1Wj 

Dr.  Ring’s3  and  also  in  ofi^^ported  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Oliver.4  In  the  lens 
the  presence  of  chol^  te42)s  crystals  has  several  times  been  proved  by  the 
extraction  of  that  org^jand  microscopic  examination  of  it.  It  may  appear 
as  a  rarity  either;  early  or  in  the  last  stages  of  cataract,  although  it 

is  much  more  ffiyient  in  the  latter.  The  first  record  of  cholesterine  in  the 
— - 1 — 

1  Archiv  fur  Augen-  u.  Ohrenheilkunde,  vii.,  2,  S.  311. 

2  EieysCT,  Report  of  Fifth  International  Ophthalmic  Congress,  1876,  p.  131. 
ram  Ring,  Ophthalmic  Section  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 

ry,  1898. 

4  Charles  A.  Oliver,  ibidem,  October,  1898. 
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lens  was  probably  that  of  Adam  Schmidt/  who  found  it  in  the  diseased  eye 
of  a  peasant  girl,  aged  twenty-five,  which,  on  pressure,  felt  as  soft  as  “an 
over-ripe  fig.”  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  cataract  there  was  a  “glittering 
red,  silvery,  and  golden  powder,”  with  a  deposit  one  line  deep  of  the  same 
material  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  which  would  disperse  itself 
through  the  aqueous  with  every  sudden  motion  of  the  head.  On  extract¬ 
ing  the  cataract  there  was  an  escape  of  aqueous,  filled  with  glittering  crys¬ 
tals,  as  well  as  of  some  fluid  vitreous.  Crystals  of  cholesterine  may  also 
occur  in  lenses  in  healthier  eyes  which  are  still  sufficiently  transparent  to 
allow  of  some  useful  vision.  Krautschneider 2  found  them  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  a  lens  in  an  eye  with  V.  =  6/60.  Such  crystals  may  remain  in  the 
lens  a  long  time  without  apparent  change.  Thus,  Tweedy3  saw  them  re¬ 
main  unchanged  for  months  and  Lang  for  ten  years.  Usually,  however, 
the  lens  in  which  they  are  deposited  undergoes  further  degeneration,  and 
they  float  in  the  d&bris  within  the  capsular  sac.  Von  Graefe  records  an  in¬ 
teresting  case  in  which  the  crystals  were  deposited  in  the  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  cortical  of  a  still  partially  transparent  lens,  and  in  which  he  could  fol¬ 
low  the  breaking  down  of  these  layers  until  the  nucleus  floated  freely  in  the 
liquefied  and  crystal-charged  material  within  the  capsule.  The  author  has 
encountered  two  marked  cases  of  cholesterine  deposit  in  the  lens,  one  in  a 
soft  and  partially  atrophic  eye,  where  the  anterior  cortical  was  filled  with  it, 
and  in  which  there  were  also  masses  of  crystals  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  chamber.  In  the  other,  in  a  partially  formed  cataract  of  a  negress 
of  fifty  years  of  age,  who  still  had  a  vision  of  5/40,  there  were  quantities  of 
cholesterine  plates  in  and  between  the  lens  fibres  of  the^rfm^or  and  poste¬ 
rior  cortical.  The  plates  were  arranged  at  various  ang^^&nd  when  lighted 
up  by  oblique  light  many  of  them  were  struck  at>l^polarizing  angle  and 
presented  a  most  gorgeous  display  of  prismatic  ^^and  green,  such  as  one 
sees  in  similar  crystals  when  laid  on  a  slide  ^T^riewed  with  the  polarizing 
microscope,  while  the  crystals  standing  ^Twr  angles  appeared  grayish 
white.  In  the  lens  of  the  fellow-eye  tfere  were  minute  angular  gray  spots, 
probably  cholesterine  crystals  in  the  ^r^ckss  of  formation.  It  is  stated  that 
where  we  have  within  the  capsule^j  a  degenerated  and  semifluid  lens  such 
accumulations  of  phosphate  ofQjue  or  of  cholesterine,  if  an  operation  is 
attempted  the  lens  should  be  extracted  in  its  capsule,  as  the  crystals  do  not 
all  escape,  and  those  Uitfgyhi  the  iris  in  either  the  anterior  or  posterior 
chamber  are  said  to  pfro\^  very  irritating  to  the  eye. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SYPHILIS. 


The  effects uQyphdis  on  the  lens  are  usually  indirect,  by  affecting  the 
blood-ves^sA^the  eyeball  or  (according  to  Michel)  the  carotids  without 

Jcl^nnStj  Die  Cataracta  (aus  den  hinterlassenen  Papieren)  von  J.  A.  Schmidt  in 
etheilt  von  Herrn  Dr.  Eble  in  Wien,  Yon  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fur  Ophthal- 
1*81. 

rautschneider,  Beitrage  zur  Augenheilkunde,  Heft  xxvi.  S.  34. 

Tweedy,  Lancet,  1874,  ii.  p.  529. 
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disease  of  the  intermediate  vessels.  It  may,  however,  be  infiltrated  by  ad¬ 
jacent  gummatous  growths,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Scherl.1  A  gumma 
of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  destroyed  part  of  the  anterior  leaflet  of  the  zone 
of  Zinn,  and  a  small-celled  infiltration  extended  through  Petit’s  canal  and 
inserted  itself  in  many  places  to  varying  distances  between  the  fibres  of  the 
lens.  In  a  similar  manner  gliomatous  growths  may  after  perforation  of  the 
capsule  push  their  way  between  the  fibres  and  thus  infiltrate  the  lens. 


BLACK  CATARACT. 

Cataracta  nigra  is  a  name  under  which  are  included  two  varieties  of 
cataract.  In  the  one  the  lens  is  blood-infiltrated  and  blood-stained.  In 
the  other  we  have  a  lens  where  the  cortical  has  been  slowly  and  completely 
converted  into  nuclear  tissue  which  lias  itself  subsequently  undergone  slight 
degeneration.  Of  the  first  variety  von  Graefe2  gives  us  an  instructive 
history.  It  occurred  in  the  eye  of  a  youth  who  had  received  a  severe 
contusion  of  the  globe.  The  cataract  in  situ  appeared  yellow-brown ;  the 
lens-fibres  were  infiltrated  with  brown  coloring-matter,  which  chemical  ex¬ 
amination  showed  to  be  identical  with  blood-coloring  matter.  Gillet  de 
Grandmont3  also  reports  a  case  of  black  cataract  where  the  presence  of 
blood-coloring  material  was  proved  by  spectroscopic  examination,  although 
he  failed  to  find  the  characteristic  appearances  of  haematin,  obtaining  only 
what  he  characterizes  as  the  spectrum  of  altered  or  pigmentary  haematin. 
The  recent  experiments  of  Linde4  are  interesting  as  showing  the  effect  of  ex¬ 
tensive  hemorrhages  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  ton  the  entrance 
of  blood-coloring  matter  into  the  lens.  After  such  liemc^^a^s  in  a  rabbit 
there  was  a  deposit  of  fibrin  on  the  anterior  capsule  wi^^ilclosed  blackish- 
brown  blood-crystals.  The  layers  of  the  anteriq£%^d  posterior  cortical 
were  stained  reddish  brown  by  the  dissolved  c^r^-matter  of  the  blood, 
the  nucleus  remaining  nearly  free  from  it.  MN^fcirdy5  reports  a  carefully- 
examined  and  interesting  case  which  hs^dly^pears  to  belong  to  either 
variety.  The  lens  appeared  as  “  black^sTcfiareoal’’  in  a  very  thick  capsule. 
Spectroscopic  analysis  by  MacMunn  ^^wed  that  it  contained  no  trace  of 
haemoglobin,  of  methaemoglobin,  ortaematin,  and  that  therefore  the  coloring- 
matter  was  not  derived  from  thQJood,  but  appeared  to  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  pigments  as  melanin^  MAiTiro 6  has  examined  ten  black  cataracts,  and 
believes  that  the  coloring/nvfcter  is  always  derived  from  the  blood.  In  his 
cases  it  consisted  eithefottnaematin,  haematoidin,  or  melanin.  The  few  cases 
which  have  come^nmler  the  author’s  observation  have  all  been  examples  of 
the  second  variefai^ne  color  has  not  been  charcoal-black,  but  by  transmitted 


1  Scherl^^Qhr  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1892,  S  287  (German  edit.). 

2Yon^^^,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  i.,  1,  S.  133. 

Giile^e  Grandmont,  Archives  d’Ophth.,  May,  1893,  p  279. 

e,  Centralblatt  fur  prakt.  Augenheilkunde,  Juli,  1896,  S.  196. 
ardy,- Trans.  Ophthal.  Soc.  U.  K.,  ii.  10. 

iloauro,  quoted  in  Centralblatt  fur  prakt.  Augenheilkunde,  1896,  S.  691  ;  Riforma 
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light  of  a  rich  mahogany-brown.  In  these  cases,  as  in  those  studied  by 
Becker,  the  growth  of  the  lens  had  gone  on  uninterruptedly  until  advanced 
age,  when  the  germ  or  formative  force  of  the  anterior  epithelium  had  become 
exhausted  and  no  new  fibres  were  formed;  then  those  last  formed,  instead 
of  softening  and  breaking  down,  applied  themselves  to  the  nucleus,  and 
underwent  the  same  hardening  process  as  the  earlier-formed  nuclear  fibres. 


OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  AND  COLD  ON  THE  TRANSPARENCY  OF  THE 

LENS. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  the  lens  of  vertebrate  embryos 
and  of  young  animals  becomes  cloudy  after  death.  Kunde  (1857)  showed 
that  frogs  exposed  to  severe  cold  became  cataractous,  and  that  the  lens 
cleared  when  by  exposure  to  heat  the  animal  resumed  its  natural  condition. 
Michel  has  shown  that  this  opacity  is  due  to  the  formation  of  vast  numbers 
of  small,  round  drops  with  a  high  index  of  refraction  in  the  nuclear  fibres 
of  the  lens,  and  that  the  opacity  clears  up  and  disappears  at  a  temperature 
of  from  15°  to  20°  Centigrade.  On  cooling,  the  opacity  again  develops, 
but  it  can  again  be  cleared  up  by  raising  the  temperature.  The  same 
author  has  demonstrated  that  a  great  reduction  of  temperature  in  living 
animals  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  cataract.  Wernek  showed 
that  concentration  of  the  sun’s  rays  by  a  burning-glass  caused  the  lens  to 
split  in  the  direction  of  its  meridians  and  to  become  opaque,  while  more 
recently  Widmark  has  shown  that  probably  other  influences  in  concentrated 
light  come  into  play,  and  that  the  ultra-violet  rays  cause  a  splitting  of  the 
lens,  accompanied  by  marked  fluorescence ;  and  Beer,  Mackenzie, 

Arlt,  and  Hasner,  from  their  clinical  experience,  all  acKPhcfc  radiant  heat  as 
a  predisposing  cause  of  lenticular  opacity.  Meyh^C^y  after  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  five  hundred  glass-blowers,  found  in  ftftjPpne  cataract  in  various 
stages,  mostly  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  heaWfeft  side),  and  accompanied 
by  a  characteristic  discoloration  of  the  sktfnqjrtthe  face  on  the  same  side. 
He  attributes  these  appearances  to  th^^normous  sweating  and  local  ab¬ 
straction  of  water  from  this  side  of  tl(^body.  His  statistics,  however,  do 
not  show  a  very  high  percentage ^  cataract.  Taking  four  hundred  and 
forty-two  of  the  above  cases  unJ^r)Corty-two  years  of  age,  only  forty-two — 
that  is,  9.5  per  cent. — sho\^AWLms  opacities,  a  ratio  which  would  appear  to 
be  rather  below  the  no^jnfffv^mce  Schoen,  out  of  four  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-three\ca^es  under  forty  years  of  age,  taken  as  they  came 
to  the  Leipzig  clyij^found  11  per  cent,  with  traces  of  cataract.  Hirsch- 
berg2  reports  tbsy*?ut  of  thirty  glass-blowers  in  one  factory  five  were 
affected  with  ^J^fact  and  had  the  characteristic  discoloration  of  the  skin 
of  the  fa^N^He  holds  that  when  an  individual  is  long  exposed  to  high 
heat,  somiiSm  is  absorbed  by  the  lens  as  to  cause  fine  internal  changes  and 
sub^oqS^tly  loss  of  transparency.  The  examination  of  a  considerable 

Meyhoefer,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1886,  S.  49. 
or  3  Hirschberg,  Centralblatt  fur  Augenheilkunde,  April,  1898,  S.  113. 
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number  of  cases  of  men  who  were  constantly  exposed  to  intense  radiant 
heat  (puddlers,  stokers,  glass-blowers,  etc.)  has  convinced  the  author  that 
such  exposure,  if  long  continued,  does  result  in  a  disturbance  of  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  eye.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  that  in  men  long  pursuing 
such  trades  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  is  markedly  over-capillary,  and  that 
the  reflex  from  the  chorioid  is  of  a  far  more  intense  red  than  usual.  The 
retinal  epithelium  is  disturbed,  and  appears  woolly  and  granular,  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  such  cases  we  find  greater  or  less  opacities  in  the  lens. 
Yon  Ammon1  has  studied  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  eyes  of  persons  who 
had  been  burned  to  death  in  an  accident  on  the  Versailles  Railway.  One- 
half  of  the  body  examined  was  almost  entirely  carbonized ;  on  the  other 
side,  which  was  less  burnt,  the  eye  was  removed  from  the  socket.  There 
was  slight  wrinkling  of  the  sclerotic  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea. 
The  retina  was  detached,  the  vitreous  shrunken,  resembling  in  parts  coagu¬ 
lated  albumin ;  the  capsule  of  the  lens  was  white  and  thickened,  and  the 
lens-substance  itself  was  white,  opaque,  and  in  places  closely  adherent  to 
the  capsule. 

EFFECTS  OF  MASSAGE  ON  THE  LENS. 


Foerster,  who  first  called  our  attention  to  massage  as  a  means  of  ripen¬ 
ing  cataract,  appears  to  have  thought  at  first  that  it  only  hastened  the 
degeneration  of  lens-fibres  in  cases  where  the  cataract  had  already  com¬ 
menced.  Both  Hess  and  Schirmer  have  shown  us,  by  means  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  animals,  its  effect  on  normal  lenses.  The  latter  opened  the 
anterior  chamber,  and,  without  making  any  iridectomy,  rubbed  the  lens 
through  the  cornea  with  a  strabismus-hook.  By  thi&^rfradure  out  of 
fifty-two  trials  he  produced  more  or  less  opacity  fortujjp’’  times,  while  in 
six  cases  he  was  unable  to  detect  anv  lenticular  ckO^e.  Slight  rubbing 
produced  a  fine  radial  striation  of  the  superficialities,  which  increased  in 
size  and  intensity  for  a  few  hours  until  it  o<^A*ed  a  space  corresponding 
to  the  dilated  pupil.  This  cleared  up  tom  c^rfiain  extent,  but  never  com¬ 
pletely,  and  three  months  afterwards  pi^entecl  the  same  appearance  it  had 
in  the  second  week.  There  were  alsoQ^eper-lying  opacities,  which  caused 
the  anterior  sectors  of  the  lens  to  b^^me  unduly  visible.  In  ten  cases  total 
cataract  followed,  and  he  founrjQkat  this  could  always  be  produced  by 
prolonged  rubbing  (from  to  four  minutes).  Sections  of  the  lens 

examined  by  the  micro  "showed  swelling  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior 
capsular  epithelium  wSt4^acuoles  iu  their  protoplasm  and  nucleus,  with 
gradual  death  and  d^jntegration  of  the  latter.  The  lens-fibres  themselves 
became  granular  /TfiKslightly  swollen,  with  separation  of  their  club-shaped 
extremities  ftrd^Jne  capsule,  the  resulting  space  being  filled  with  granular 
material.  were  also  deeper-lying  spindle-shaped  spaces  between  the 

fibres  filfed  with  a  similar  material.  Fig.  62  gives  a  reproduction  of  a 
phot^rTyi$>graph  in  a  case  of  unripe  cataract  where,  after  iridectomy,  the 

"A - 

er  1  Von  Ammon,  Annales  d’Oculistique,  xxvii.  p.  41. 
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author  made  gentle  pressure  with  a  tortoise-shell  spoon  on  the  lens-capsule. 
The  capsule  remained  intact,  and,  while  the  partially  opaque  lens  clouded 
rapidly,  there  was  no  inflammatory  reaction.  Six  weeks  later  the  cataract 
was  extracted,  and  the  capsule,  after  it  was  gently  divided  by  a  cystitome, 
was  left  behind  in  the  eye.  The  figure  represents  a  portion  of  the  lens 
adjoining  the  anterior  capsule,  and  shows  that  such  treatment  is  sufficient  to 
make  rents  in  the  softened  cortical  of  incipient  cataract,  while  the  amount 
of  granular  degeneration  along  the  fissures  shows  that  it  could  not  be  due 
to  the  cut  of  the  cystitome.  The  rent  here  represented  runs  off  obliquely 
through  the  lens-fibres,  and  on  each  side,  more  markedly  at  the  upper 
margin,  the  fibres  are  pulled  out  of  place  and  their  frayed  and  broken  ends 
turned  inward,  while  irregular  cavities  have  formed  between  them,  and  the 
fibres  themselves  are  undergoing  a  granular  degeneration  much  greater 
than  those  in  their  vicinity  which  have  not  been  disturbed  by  the  pressure. 
From  this  fissure  in  the  lens  spaces  lead  off,  running  between  the  fibres, 
filled  (as  in  many  other  cataractous  lenses)  with  a  granular  albuminoid 
material. 

RATE  OF  FORMATION  OF  CATARACT. 


In  simple  senile  cataract  the  rate  of  progression  is  very  slow,  and  months 
and  often  years  elapse  between  the  period  of  commencement  and  that  of 
maturity.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the  form  which  begins  in  the  periph¬ 
eral  cortical  layers,  but  also  of  that  which  commences  with  perinuclear 
opacity ;  indeed,  this  latter  form,  which  often  occurs  in  myopic  eyes,  is 
generally  held  to  be  unusually  long  in  ripening.  On  tlte  other  hand, 
traumatic  and  complicate  cataracts  often  form  with  gre^tfGipjdity.  Thus, 
Ritter1  reports  a  case  where  normal  vision  was  lost  an^jF  almost  complete 
cataract  was  formed  in  the  course  of  a  week,  while^t^r&chberg2  records  the 
maturation  of  cataract  in  twenty-five  days.  ^ S^eV*  describes  a  cataract 
where  there  was  good  vision  in  March,  follo^^fey  a  ripe  cataract  in  May. 
According  to  Just,3  a  mother  observed  a  <^n^m*g  of  the  lens  coming  on  in 
her  young  child  during  a  convulsion,  *£^d  m  another  case  the  eight-weeks- 
old  child  of  a  woman  whose  two  pi^lous  children  had  congenital  cata¬ 
ract  had  its  lenses  cloud  in  a  few^^nutes.  Two  hours  later  Just  saw  the 
child,  whose  eyes  he  had  pre^jKly  examined  and  found  to  have  clear 
media,  and  saw  that  in  oneA^Cnem  was  a  mature  cataract  and  in  the  other 
commencing  opacity  offihQphs.  Carter4  reports  a  case  of  a  girl  seventeen 
years  of  age  in  whortditaract  developed  in  fourteen  days,  and  another 
where  in  an  ansejug^md  amenorrhoeic  patient  it  became  complete  in  three 
weeks.  The  rapwVmaturation  of  cataract  in  eyes  where  it  has  previously 
existed  is  mo^CSommon.  Nettleship  relates  an  instance  where  marked 


e  rapmV] 

_  __  _.aore  common.  Nettleship  _ _ 

cataract  ^sted  in  the  fellow- eye  for  sixteen  y 


ears,  while  in  the  useful 


**ARitter,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1870,  viii.  56. 
^Vlir 


^irschberg,  Nagel,  Jahresbericht,  1874,  S.  255. 

^  3  Just,  Centralblatt  fur  prakt.  Augenheilkunde,  Januar,  1880,  S.  8-11. 


4  Carter,  Lancet,  1881,  p.  419. 
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eye  a  comparatively  clear  space  in  the  lower  outer  portion  of  the  lens 
allowed  the  patient  to  read  his  letters  and  the  newspapers,  but  the  ability 
thus  to  use  his  eye  was  lost  within  three  weeks. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEY  AND  ALBUMINURIA  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  CATARACT. 

(CATARACTA  NEPHRITICA .) 

Diminution  of  Renal  Permeability  in  Cataract  Cases . — Frenkel  has  re¬ 
cently  experimented  on  this  subject  by  injecting  methyl  blue  into  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh  of  cataract  patients,  and  claims  that  the  elimination  by  the 
kidneys  is  slower  in  them  than  in  persons  of  equal  age  not  so  affected.  If 
elimination  was  normal  in  promptness  the  cataractous  patient  was  found 
to  have  diabetes  or  a  cataract  due  to  local  eye  disease  such  as  iridochorioiditis. 

Deutschmann  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  ratio  of  the  occurrence 
of  albuminuria  in  cases  of  senile  cataract ,  and  has  classified  certain  cases 
as  nephritic  cataract.  He  found  albumin  in  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  his 
cataract  cases.  His  conclusions,  however,  as  to  a  special  variety  of  cata¬ 
ract  which  can  be  so  classified  do  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  more  ex¬ 
tended  investigations,  and  there  is  probably  no  distinctive  nephritic  cataract 
except  in  so  far  as  extensive  and  long-continued  kidney  disease  impairs  the 
general  nutrition  and  thus  favors  the  formation  of  cataract.  Ewetsky1  has 
added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  by  his  careful  examinations 
conducted  at  the  Moscow  eye  clinic  and  almshouses.  Out  of  two  hundred 
cases  at  the  eye  clinic  thirty-eight,  or  nineteen  per  cent.,  had  at  times  small 
quantities  of  albumin  in  their  urine,  while  casts  were  foil  lad  in  fourteen 
cases,  seven  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  an  examinat^Co^  ninety  cases 
of  renal  disease  showed  retinitis  in  fifteen  per  cent,  a^^races  of  cataract 
in  7.7  per  cent.  In  the  poorhouse,  out  of  five  Iqp^ed  and  eighty-four 
inmates  between  fifty  and  ninety  years  of  age  tvfjjmndred  and  sixty-four, 
forty-five  per  cent.,  had  traces  of  cataract.^Of  these  the  urine  of  five 
'  hundred  and  sixty-one  cases  was  examinecLaM^n  fifty-nine,  10.5  percent., 
albumin  was  found,  while  in  nine,  oi^d.Gper  cent.,  casts  were  present. 
This  would  look  as  if  in  a  large  pro^^non  of  cases  the  albumin  present 
was  due  to  prostatitis,  cystitis,  a n^Wther*  common  maladies  of  old  people. 
Becker2  in  1888  tells  us  tha£< (JyShe  cataract  patients  at  the  Heidelberg 
clinic  six  per  cent,  had  albi^AUn  the  urine.  Some  years  since  I  examined 
over  one  hundred  cases  of  tfjSraght’s  disease  in  general  hospitals,  the  better  to 
study  the  forms  and  fiWi^Bncy  of  albuminuric  retinitis,  finding  twenty-five 
per  cent,  affected  ^vj^kit,  while  in  many  of  the  advanced  cases  of  the  disease 
slight  opacities  lens  were  present,  mostlv  as  peripheral  striae. 

DIABETIC  CATARACT. 

Foerstevin  bis  valuable  essay  on  the  relation  between  eye-diseases  and 
gen^ra^Aseases,  has  told  us  that,  while  in  many  instances  diabetic  cataract 


1  Ewetsky,  quoted  in  Nagel,  Jahresbericht,  1887,  S.  386. 

3  0.  Becker,  Die  Universitaets  Augenklinik  in  Heidelberg,  1888,  S.  58. 
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develops  like  senile  cataract,  in  the  young  it  often  assumes  a  different  type, 
distinguished  by  a  milkiness  immediately  under  the  capsule,  with  marked 
differentiation  between  the  sectors  of  the  lens.  Becker,  however,  has  shown 
that  in  many  cases  the  incipient  opacity  lies  deeper,  with  a  clear  layer  in 
front  of  it,  while  Horner  speaks  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  punctate 
and  posterior  cortical  cataract  in  diabetics.  Becker,  however,  in  outlining 
the  appearance  of  diabetic  cataract,  says  that  cloudiness  commences  in  the 
equatorial  zone,  spreads  thence  to  the  posterior  cortical,  and  afterwards  in¬ 
volves  the  anterior  cortical.  The  opacity  usually  forms  first  in  the  super¬ 
ficial  cortical  fibres,  thus  differing  from  the  cloudiness  of  the  cortical  which 
occurs  in  senile  cataract  with  nuclear  sclerosis.  This  is  soon  followed  by  a 
rapid  and  considerable  swelling  of  the  lens  caused  by  the  endosmosis  of 
watery  fluid  into  the  capsular  sac.  The  latter  author  has  given  us  one  of 
the  most  instructive  investigations  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  diabetic  cataract 
in  the  young.  The  lens  was  taken  from  a  patient  nineteen  years  old,  who 
died  of  diabetic  coma  two  days  after  the  performance  of  a  preparatory 
iridectomy.  The  epithelium  of  the  anterior  capsule  is  well  preserved,  and 
the  equatorial  lens-fibres  are  less  affected  than  those  between  them  and  the 
nucleus,  where  there  are  numerous  more  or  less  spindle-shaped  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  fibres,  while  smaller  ones  are  visible  in  the  nucleus.  Between 
the  anterior  capsule  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  a  large  space 
filled  with  coagulated  albuminous  fluid,  and  a  similar  one  between  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  lens  and  the  posterior  capsule.  Becker  sums  it  up  by 
calling  it  an  oedema  of  the  lens.  As  to  the  frequency  with^Ahich  cataract 
occurs  in  diabetics,  the  same  author  tells  us  that  out  of  undred  cat¬ 

aract  cases  operated  at  Heidelberg,  one  per  cent.  had^2fear  111  the  urine. 
Chemical  analysis  shows  that  in  many  instances  thsff\i^  sugar  in  the  lens 
as  well  as  in  the  aqueous  humor.  Deutschman*  objected  to  this  being 
considered  the  cause  of  cataract,  because  in  exrfewments  on  animals  a  much 
larger  percentage  seems  to  be  necessary  to  ferojlufce  opacity ;  but  the  experi¬ 
ments  usually  spread  over  only  a  short  ^ne,  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  reason  why  extremely  minute  {yjhntities  acting  over  a  long  period 
of  time  should  not  also  produce  fact,  the  cataract  of  experimental 

diabetes  is  always  produced  ra&^ljA  while  clinical  observation  shows  that 
diabetic  cataract  usually  foftM^owly.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether 
the  anatomical  changes  in  the  early  stages  of  diabetic  cataract  are 

exactly  those  found  in  artificially  produced. 

Seegen  has  repctfisd  two  cases  of  spontaneous  absorption  of  diabetic 
cataract,  while  jmjKah  ill  has  reported  a  similar  one.  Koenig1  has  also 
observed  a  pleiffSig  up  of  diabetic  cataract  where  in  one  eye  in  the  course 
of  two  ye^^^sion  improved  from  counting  fingers  to  V.  =  1/3.  Jn  the 
fellow-e^  ctense  opacity  still  remained,  but  it  was  less  than  at  the  previous 
examipu%n.  The  same  author  has  also  seen  a  clearing  up  of  cataractous 


Koenig,  Societe  Ophthal.  de  Paris,  Annales  d’Oculistique,  Mai,  1897,  p.  398. 
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opacities  in  a  case  of  uric  acid  diathesis,  and  Despagnet  mentioned  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  transparency  in  an  arthritic  cataract  under  the  influence  of  Con- 
trexeville  waters  (observation  of  Debout  d’Estries).  Appenzeller  records  a 
sharp  attack  of  diabetes  lasting  fifteen  days,  when  there  was  an  acquired 
myopia  of  1  D.  which  disappeared  with  the  diabetes,  while  Risley  has 
reported  two  cases  of  sudden  transient  increase  in  the  refraction  of  the  eye, 
corresponding  with  marked  increase  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  with  subsidence 
to  normal  refraction  when  the  sugar  diminished. 


ATHEROMA  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  CATARACT. 


While  it  has  long  been  taken  for  granted  that  atheroma  and  degeneration 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  would,  by  impaired  nutrition  of  the  lens, 
lead  to  the  formation  of  cataract,  Michel 1  has  claimed  that  atheroma  of  the 
carotids  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  occurrence  of  senile  cataract,  and  that 
one-sided  cataract,  where  the  cause  is  unknown,  finds  in  this  condition  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  Karwat,2  following  up  this  suggestion,  gives 
twenty  cases,  in  only  three  of  which  was  there  no  degeneration  of  the 
carotids.  Van  Brommel3  maintains  similar  views,  and  Nickelsburg4 
states,  where  atheroma  affects  the  carotid  of  one  side  only,  that  cataract 
usually  develops  first  in  the  corresponding  eye,  while,  when  it  affects 
equally  both  carotids,  both  eyes  are  simultaneously  affected.  Weil,5  how¬ 
ever,  after  careful  examination  of  fifty-three  individuals  with  cataract, 
found  only  sixteen  affected  with  atheroma  of  the  carotids,  while  in  thirty- 
seven  no  such  affection  could  be  demonstrated.  In  si^Vof  the  sixteen 
cases  in  which  atheroma  was  demonstrated,  the  disease  ^^ha  artery  was  on 
the  same  side  as  the  first- developed  cataract,  whik  ^he  other  ten  the 
reverse  w^as  the  case.  Weil  calls  attention  to  t®Vnnpossibility,  even  in 
emaciated  people,  of  determining  the  state  internal  carotid  by  pal¬ 

pation,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  doing  j)Aihe  common  and  external 
carotid.  Knies  also  maintains  the  contrary  view,  and  has  often  by  careful 
palpation  demonstrated  that  the  gre^fer  development  of  the  atheroma  of 
the  carotids  was  on  the  side  on  wIflg!.  cataract  had  not  developed.  My 
own  experience  would  indicate  :  %  atheromatous  arteries  are  quite  com¬ 
mon  in  patients  with  catan^Vbnt  that  while  atheroma  of  the  radials  is 
frequent  in  patients  witft^^taract,  and  a  similar  state  of  the  temporal 
artery  not  uncommon*  dJJ^rom  a  of  the  carotid  of  sufficient  extent  to  be 
detected  by  palpation\g>rare,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  its  presence  is 


1  Michel,  Dasfyymalten  des  Auges  bei  Stoerungen  im  Circulations  gebiete  der  Carotis, 
Festschrift  zu  jfflbgn  Prof.  Horner,  1881. 

2  Karwjv^kitrage  zur  Erkrankung  des  Auges  bei  Carotis  Atherom,  Inaug.  Diss., 
W  urzburg!^&e3. 

3  Brommel,  Zur  Etiologie  der  Cat.  Senilis,  Inaug.  Diss  ,  Wurzburg,  1889. 
^f^jic£elsburg,  Weitere  Beitrage  zur  Etiologie  der  Cataracta  Senilis,  Inaug.  Diss., 

ISfrirzmirg,  1892. 

5  Weil,  quoted  by  Becker,  Anat.  der  gesunden  und  kranken  Linse,  1883,  S.  128. 
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of  any  value  in  the  prognosis  of  cataract  except  as  a  possible  indication 
of  diseased  conditions  of  the  walls  of  the  intra-ocular  vessels. 


FREQUENCY  OF  CATARACT. 


The  more  one  examines  the  eyes  of  elderly  people  the  more  one  is  struck 
with  the  extreme  frequency  with  which  some  degree  of  opacity  of  the  lens 
is  found, — so  much  so  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  agree  with  the  famous 
dictum  of  Walt  her,  “that-  every  one  becomes  cataractous  who  does  not  die 
prematurely.”  On  the  other  hand,  in  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  these 
cases  does  the  cataract  ever  advance  far  enough  to  prevent  useful  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  eyes.  Of  those  who  have  the  lens  opacity  sufficiently  developed 
to  cause  their  complaint  to  be  entered  in  the  books  of  an  eye  hospital  as 
cases  of  incipient  cataract,  we  find  in  various  clinics  a  percentage  varying 
from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  Thus,  Dor1  out  of  8008  cases  gives  8f  per 
cent,  of  lenticular  opacity.  Knapp,  out  of  10,004  cases  in  Europe,  gives 
7.6  per  cent.,  while  in  New  York,  out  of  6379  cases,  he  finds  but  5.5  per 
cent.  Wecker2  gives  12  per  cent,  as  the  number  occurring  at  his  clinic. 
Rydel,3  in  Cracow,  reports  7.65  as  the  proportion,  while  Cohn’s  statistics 
give  6  per  cent.  Schoen4  out  of  6689  eyes  of  all  ages  examined  for  len¬ 
ticular  opacity  gives  18.4  per  cent,  as  having  greater  or  less  degrees  of  cata¬ 
ract.  Of  these  cases  a  very  small  proportion  are  mature  cataract.  Thus, 
if  the  number  of  extractions  represents,  as  it  nearly  does,  the  number  of 
ripe  cataracts  at  the  Wills  Hospital,  we  have  in  twenty  years,  from  1872  to 
1891  inclusive,  129,806  cases  of  eye-disease  and  1428  extractions,  making 
1.1  per  cent,  of  mature  cataract;  while  if  the  later  years,  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  patients  is  much  larger,  are  taken,  we  have  a  still/sSrailer  percentage. 
Thus,  in  the  five  years  from  1886  to  1891  inclusiv&«Q«fjave  53,453  cases 
of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  488  extractions,  a  percrfMge  of  0.9.  To  make 
this  absolutely  fair  the  congenital  and  infantihOwtaracts  which  were  dis¬ 
ci  nded  should  be  added,  and  in  the  twent/ya^  there  were  205  of  these, 
giving  the  percentage  of  congenital  and  fnfatmle  cataract  as  0.01. 


THE  AGE  AT  WHICH  UNCOMPLICATED  CATARACT  IS  MOST  COMMON. 

While,  as  previously  stated,  c^JfWact  often  comes  on  without  demonstra¬ 
ble  cause,  either  local  or  gen<^S£foevertheless  it  is  certainly  influenced  by 
the  general  health,  coming  /ftO?arlier  when  the  nutrition  is  impaired,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  cases  wh^reitne  lowered  vitality  has  produced  local  changes 
and  degenerations  *ii£iJie  blood-vessels  of  the  uveal  tract.  According  to 
Arlt,  out  of  882  patients  between  the  ages  of  twenty-six  and  eighty- 

two,  626  were  i&'t^een  forty-five  and  seventy  years  of  age.  It  is,  I  think, 
the  genera^^^rience  that  it  is  more  frequent  and  develops  earlier  in  farm- 

,^^)r,  Nagel,  J ahresberiekt,  1837,  S.  319. 
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recker  and  Landolt,  Traite  Complet  d’Opktalmologie,  vol.  i.  p.  847. 
;  Rydel,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1879,  S.  90-94. 

■  Schoen,  Funktions  Krankheiten  des  Auges,  1893,  S.  158. 
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ers  and  day  laborers  than  it  does  in  those  classes  of  society  who  are  less  ex¬ 
posed  to  exhausting  physical  labor  and  to  intense  glare  and  heat.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hirschberg,  there  are  many  more  cataracts  ripe  in  the  farming  class 
at  fifty  years  than  are  to  be  found  in  city  dwellers  at  the  same  age.  He 
also  tells  us  that  climate  with  exposure  to  light  and  heat  have  much  to  do 
with  it,  either  from  direct  action  on  the  eye  or  by  the  state  of  nutrition  in¬ 
duced  by  high  heat,  severe  manual  labor,  and  scanty  nutriment,  and  that  in 
the  East  Indies  the  majority  of  cataract  patients  come  to  operation  at  forty 
years  or  thereabouts,  while  in  Europe  the  majority  of  extractions  are  at 
sixty- two  3  ears  Of  age.  Jackson  found  that  out  of  1545  patients  at  the 
Wills  Eye  Hospital  at  Philadelphia  over  fifty  years  of  age,  449  had  some 
lens  opacity.  Arranged  in  five-year  periods  the  percentages  showing  such 
opacities  were  as  follows :  15  per  cent,  between  fifty  and  fifty-five,  16.1  per 
cent,  between  fifty-five  and  sixty,  30.2  per  cent,  between  sixty  and  sixty- 
five,  while  in  the  ten-year  period  between  sixty-five  and  seventy-five  he 
found  77  per  cent. 


STRIATED  KERATITIS  AFTER  CATARACT  OPERATIONS. 

This  form  of  keratitis  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  and  has  long  been 
familiar  to  clinicians.  It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  cataract  operations,  but 
is  found  also  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  cornea.  Raehlmaun  1  gives  an 
excellent  description  of  it,  both  as  occurring  after  linear  operation  for  cata¬ 
ract  and  in  rodent  ulcer.  When  present,  it  develops  after  closure  of  the 
wound,  and  consists  of  grayish  stripes  situated  in  the  dee^r  layers  of  the 
cornea  and  running  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  t^%jv%md.  At  times 
these  are  joined  by  cross-lines,  making  an  irregular  work.  There  have 
been  but  few  pathological  examinations  of  such  op™^fes  recorded.  Becker2 
found  in  one  case  swelling  of  the  deeper  layeijj  i  (0th  a  massing  of  lymphoid 
cells  in  the  enlarged  interstices  of  the_ti4§yy  Laqueur  and  Reckling¬ 
hausen  3  found  a  hyaline  degeneration  (AhS  protoplasmic  elements  with 
secondary  distention  of  the  lymph-pJfcages.  According  to  Mellinger,4  the 
use  of  cocaine  causes  swelling  of  tl)0ips  of  the  corneal  wound  with  some 
shedding  of  the  epithelium,  ver  a  striated  keratitis,  while  sublimate 

solutions  constantly  cause  keratitis,  due  to  cloudy  swelling  of  the 

corneal  tissue,  more  esjl^^W^  of  the  corpuscles  and  their  protoplasmic 
branchings,  which  b^£0^^  thicker  and  more  wavy  than  in  normal  tissue. 
While  it  must  be  coVgijJered  demonstrated  that  the  corneal  tissue  changes 
in  striped  keratitjj^which  have  been  described  by  Becker,  Recklinghausen, 
and  others,  re^t^  exist,  nevertheless  it  is  difficult,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
.oQwiuerstand  how  such  minute  changes  could  give  rise  to  the 
^  ^ranees  as  we  find  them  after  cataract  operations  and  in  some 
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_iehlmann,  Klinische  Monatsblatter,  1877,  S.  1-21. 

Jecker,  Atlas  der  pathologischen  Topographie  des  Auges,  1887,  Bd.  iii.  S.  83. 

3  Laqueur  and  Recklinghausen,  Bericht  der  Heidelborger  Congress,  1887,  S.  116. 

*  Mellinger,  Arcbiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxxvii  ,  4,  S.  159. 
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corneal  ulcers.  Nuel1  was  the  first  to  prove  that  the  microscopic  appear¬ 
ances  are  due  to  the  production  of  ridges  in  the  membrane  of  Descemet  and 
in  the  immediate  underlying  layers  of  corneal  tissue.  He  found  that  this 
variety  of  corneal  opacity  is  due  to  a  folding  of  the  cornea  (which  he  attrib¬ 
utes  to  too  tight  bandaging),  which  produces  cracks  in  the  posterior  corneal 
epithelium  (membrane  of  Descemet)  and  a  subsequent  oedema  of  the  corneal 
tissue.  The  diffuse  opacities  of  the  cornea  which  come  on  in  from  two  to 
five  days  after  operation  he  attributes  to  the  use  of  solutions  of  sublimate, 
which,  according  to  his  view,  do  not  need  to  be  injected  into  the  anterior 
chamber  to  produce  them.  More  recently  Hess 2  has  given  additional  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  view  by  a  careful  examination  of  a  human  eye  which  had 
been  operated  on  for  cataract,  as  well  as  by  a  study  of  experimental  striated 
keratitis  in  rabbits.  Schirmer  has  since  published  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  pictures  the  folds  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet  and  the  imme¬ 
diately  underlying  corneal  layers  as  occurring  in  experimental  cataract  op¬ 
erations  on  rabbits  and  in  artificially  produced  hypopyon  keratitis,  and 
also  a  similar  state  of  affairs  which  he  found  in  a  wounded  human  eyeball 
which  went  on  to  suppuration  in  ^ 

a  case  of  hypopyon  keratitis.  He  a  \ 

further  mentions  appearances  in 

the  corneae  of  shrinking  eyeballs  fa  p 

which  were  clinically  similar  to  *  y 

tile  usual  appearances  of  striated  Folds  of  Descemet's  membrane  in  striated  keratitis. 

keratitis,  but  which  lay  near  the  (Hess.) 
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1  Nuel,  Congres  de  la  Societe  Fran<jaise  d’Ophth.,  May,  1892. 

2  Hess,  Arcliiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  1892,  xxxviii.  S.  4. 
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ON  THE  NORMAL  HEALING  OF  WOUNDS  MADE  IN  CATARACT 

OPERATIONS. 

In  normal  cataract  operations  where  the  incision  is  in  the  corneal  tissue 
the  lips  of  the  wound  lie  more  or  less  accurately  in  apposition,  and  there 
occurs  a  felting  of  the  swollen  ends  of  the  corneal  fibres  of  one  lip  with 
those  of  the  other.  This  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  central  layers  of 
the  cornea,  the  anterior  and  posterior  layers  retracting  to  a  greater  extent. 
This  felting  of  the  corneal  fibres  is  assisted  by  a  fibrinous  exudation,  and 
constitutes  the  first  stage  of  repair,  being  usually  sufficiently  complete  in 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  to  retain  the  aqueous  humor  and  thus 
permit  its  accumulation  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  anterior  epithelium  commences  to  proliferate  and 
grows  down  into  the  wedge-shaped  space  between  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
and  by  the  fourth  day  has  usually  filled  out  th’S  space  and  united  with  the 
epithelium  on  the  other  edge  of  the  wound.  By  this  time  a  plug  of  fibrin 
has  also  formed  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  wound,  and  the  union  has  thus 
become  fairly  firm,  although  still  readily  burst  open  by  any  undue  pressure 
of  the  lids,  by  coughing,  or  by  any  other  violence.  Later  fibrous  tissue 
and  blood-vessels,  shooting  in  from  the  periphery,  form  in  the  wound,  and 
some  time  between  the  second  and  the  sixth  week  cause  a  firm  and  perma¬ 
nent  union.  Even  at  this  latter  stage,  however,  it  has  by  no  means  attained 
its  eventual  consistence  and  strength,  and  I  have  known  a  severe  accidental 
blow  at  this  period  to  burst  open  the  wound  and  evacuate^  large  portion 
of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball.  As  is  well  known  clinician,  the 

period  of  repair  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  and  66  give  a 

photographic  representation  of  a  section  through  d^&xtraction  wound  nine 
weeks  after  the  operation.  They  show  resp()gt^|fy  the  upper  and  lover 
halves  of  the  incision.  In  the  upper  half  a  double  epithelial  plug 

extending  inward  from  the  corneal  epitfieVtovb  that  in  the  peripheral  lip 
of  the  wound  reaching  much  farther^owfi  into  the  wound.  Phis  plug  is 
in  the  processs  of  absorption,  and  i^^tng  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.  In 
the  lower  half  of  the  wound  frayed  and  bent  edges  of  the  corneal 
lamellae  are  united  to  those  <^&e  other  side  of  the  incision  by  a  newly- 
formed  mass  of  fibrous  the  wound  in  the  membrane  of  Descemet 

is  covered  by  a  fibrous  @Nwhich  at  its  centre  is  adherent  to  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  vi^er^is.  It  was  long  believed  that  the  cut  edges  of  the 
membrane  of  p^emet  never  reunited,  and  they  probably  never  do  so 
directlv,  but  and  Wagenmann1 2  have  lately  shown  that  the  en¬ 

dothelial  yett^n  the  membrane  proliferate,  and  form  a  thin  vitreous  mem¬ 
brane  ^^Voften  in  time  glues  together  securely  the  cut  edges.  Where 
j%Ls  in  the  sclerotic  and  there  is  no  conjunctival  flap  the  process  of 
is  very  much  like  that  of  a  corneal  wound,  but  where  a  considerable 


1  Gepner,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  1890,  xxxvi.,  2,  S.  255. 

2  Wagenmann,  ibidem,  1891,  xxxvii.,  2,  S.  21. 


Fig.  65. 


Upper  half  of  extraction  cicatrix  nine  weeks  old.  (Photographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 


Fig.  66. 


r  half  of  extraction  cicatrix  nine  weeks  old.  (Photographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 


Fig.  68. 


Displacement  of  lips  of  the  wound,  with  cystoid  cicatrix. 


Fig.  69. 


Cicatrix  after  sclerotomy. 
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flap  exists  an  epithelial  plug  forms  only  at  the  point  where  the  divided  con¬ 
junctiva  unites,  and  the  closure  of  the  wound  is  mainly  due  to  effusion  of 
lymph  and  felting  of  the  ends  of  the  cut  scleral  fibres.  Where  there  is 
any  considerable  gaping  of  scleral  wounds  Lubiusky1  has  shown  that 
the  healing  is  mainly  due  to  the  subconjunctival  and  chorioidal  tissues, 
which  form  an  intercalated  plug.  Where  any  foreign  substance  comes 
to  lie  between  the  edges  of  a  cataract  incision,  such  as  remnants  of  lens- 
matter,  a  portion  of  the  iris,  a  tongue  of  capsule,  or  a  loop  of  vitreous,  the 
firm  and  permanent  healing  is  always  delayed,  and  on  any  pressure  on  the 
eyeball  or  rise  of  intra-ocular  tension  there  is  a  slight  leakage  of  aqueous, 
separating  the  superficial  fibres,  and  often  laying  the  foundation  either  for 
a  filtration  cicatrix  or  for  a  staphylomatous  projection. 

RELATIVE  POSITIONS  OF  THE  LIPS  OF  THE  WOUND  IN  THE  CICATRIX. 

This  varies  very  much  in  different  cases  even  where  the  healing  is  clin¬ 
ically  a  normal  one.  In  some  few  instances  the  lips  of  the  wound  after 
complete  cicatrization  are  almost  in  their  original  position,  separated  only  by 
a  thin  layer  of  cicatricial  tissue,  but  in  most  instances  the  distal  lip  over¬ 
rides  the  proximal  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  this  with  pull  of  subse¬ 
quent  cicatrization  produces  a  flattening  of  the  cornea  in  a  meridian  at  right 
angles  to  the  incision.  The  intra-ocular  pressure  has  also  a  tendency  to 
cause  an  increase  in  the  curvature  of  the  horizontal  meridian. 


DISPLACEMENT  OF  LIPS  OF  THE  WOUND  AFTER  CATARACT  EXTRACTION. 

Fig.  57,  at  page  311,  from  Becker,  shows  a  wound  in^£h4  cornea  from 


Pig.  67. 


Cicat 


cataract  operation ;  riding  up  of  peripheral  lip  of  the  wound.  (Becker.) 


flap  exjjs^tion  which  has  healed  in  a  nearly  normal  position,  while  Fig. 
67*Trop  the  same  author,  shows  an  upriding  of  the  lower  lip  of  the 


$ 


1  Lubinsky,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  1867,  xiii. ,  2,  S.  377. 
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wound.  Fig.  68,  taken  from  one  of  my  cases  of  glaucoma,  exhibits  a 


slight  displacement  of  the  flap  and  a  projection  of  the  proximal  end  into 


the  anterior  chamber.  It  is  also  a  good  example  of  cystoid  cicatrix.  The 
iris  has  prolapsed  into  the  wound,  and  has  prevented  almost  entirely  any 
union  of  the  corneal  tissue,  the  closure  having  been  effected  mainly  by 
the  epithelial  plug,  with  slight  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  uniting  the  sub- 
epithelial  layers  of  the  cornea.  In  contrast  with  these  methods  of  healing, 
Fig.  69  shows  the  dense  cicatrix  of  a  sclerotomy  in  the  corneo-scleral 
junction,  but  at  the  same  time  its  great  effect  in  loosening  up  the  adjacent 
fibres  of  scleral  tissue.  Fig.  70,  which  gives  a  less  magnified  view  of 
the  section  previously  shown  in  Figs.  65  and  66,  affords  an  entire  view 
of  the  line  of  incision,  and  shows  well  the  characteristic  displacement 
of  the  distal  lip  of  the  wound. 


ZONULAR  CATARACT. 


Since  Jaeger,  in  1868,  first  demonstrated  the  true  nature  of  zonular 
cataract  it  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  study  by  ophthalmologists,  and 
large  numbers  of  cases  have  been  reported,  with  a  careful  description  of 
the  appearances  as  seen  by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  and  oblique  light. 
It  is,  however,  only  within  the  last  few  years  that,  by  the  careful  study  of 
thin  sections  of  such  lenses,  our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  changes  has 
advanced  beyond  the  statements  given  us  by  Jaeger.  To  Deutschmann, 
Beselin,  Lawford,  Schirmer,  Hess,  Peters,  and  E.  Treacher  Collins  we  are 
indebted  for  careful  microscopic  examinations  of  this  form  of  cataract. 
Deutschmann1  found  a  double  layer  of  opacity  env^^iig  an  intact 
nucleus,  and  covered  in  turn  by  clear  cortical,  the>&fwling  being  ap¬ 
parently  due  to  finely  granular  detritus  collected  i^tssures  between  the 
fibres.  Beselin2  and  Lawford3  obtained  simila^^ilts,  except  that  they 
both  observed  more  or  less  degeneration  of  t&Jrfucleus.  Schirmer,4  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  six  <vf§$sJ^iought  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  opacity  was  innumerable  smaji  ctets  and  vacuoles  which  existed 
everywhere  around  the  periphery  of (cSS  nucleus.  Both  the  nucleus  and 
the  cortical  contained  also  opacities  ol  less  extent  and  not  sufficient  to 
make  them  appear  cloudy  eitheiQrni  oblique  light  or  the  ophthalmoscope. 
There  was  but  little  sepai^i^o^r  the  layers  of  the  lens-fibres  from  each 
other.  In  one  of  these  cpeVthere  was  also  well-marked  anterior  capsular 
cataract.  Hess5  consjoei^lme  true  perinuclear  opacity  as  caused  by  small, 
irregularly  round  vacuoles,  whose  equatorial  diameter  varied  from  0.002 
to  0.01  millii  *nd  thinks  that  the  angular  or  rafter-like  opacities  at 

the  equator4o  mcleus  are  caused  also  by  vacuoles.  In  a  case  where 


1  Deutschmann,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxxii.,  2,  S.  295. 

2  Beselin,  Archiv  f.  Augenheilkunde,  xviii.,  S.  71-86. 

3  Lawford,  R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,  vol.  xii.,  2,  p.  184. 

4  Schirmer,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxxv.,  3,  S.  147. 

5  Hess,  ibidem,  xxxix.,  1,  S.  183. 


Fig.  70. 


(Pi: 


hotographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 
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punctate  cataract  was  coexistent  with  zonular,  he  found  club-shaped  and 
irregularly-ovoid  opacities  between  the  lens-fibres,  and  to  them  he  attributes 
the  punctate  dots.  The  arrangement  of  the  minute  dots  in  this  instance 
corresponded  with  the  distribution  of  the  lens-fibres,  and  not  with  the 
intersectorial  spaces.  Peters  gives  drawings  of  a  case  where  in  one  eye 
the  central  part  of  the  nucleus  has  fallen  out  in  the  preparation,  and  where 
in  both  there  is  enormous  separation  of  the  nucleus  from  the  cortical  layers 
by  large,  irregularly-shaped  cavities  filled  with  fluid.  According  to  Col¬ 
lins,  who  has  examined  microscopically  seven  zonular  cataracts,  the  patho¬ 
logical  changes  are  of  three  sorts :  first,  fissures  between  the  lens-fibres 
which  run  concentrically  with  the  nucleus,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be 
filled  with  granular  material ;  second,  small  vacuoles,  of  an  average  size 
of  0.005  millimetre,  filled  with  hyaline  material ;  third,  larger  spaces, 
averaging  0.02  millimetre  in  diameter,  filled  with  granular  material. 
These,  he  considers,  correspond  to  the  radiating  spokes.  In  one  of  the 
seven  cases  the  nucleus  was  entirely  clear.  In  the  remaining  six  there 
were  vacuoles  in  it.  In  two  these  were  distributed  pretty  evenly  through¬ 
out  the  nucleus. 

Fig.  71  was  taken  from  a  case  in  my  own  practice.  The  lens  was 
extracted  from  a  man,  aged  thirty-five,  with  zonular  cataract,  in  whose 
family  cataract  was  hereditary,  and  whose  twelve -year-old  niece  was  at 
the  same  time  under  my  care  for  zonular  cataracts  on  which  I  had  per¬ 
formed  discissions.  The  plate  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photomicrograph,  and 
shows  that  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  exhibits  small,  irregularjArounded  dots 
of  degeneration,  some  of  these  dots  being  filled  with  Ji^apular  material, 
while  others  have  bright,  highly-refracting  content&A^at  minute  spots, 
filled  with  granular  material,  are  the  cause  of  the  pjffVuclear  opacity ;  that 
the  cortical  fibres  adjacent  to  the  nucleus  are^y Jy  clear,  although  they 
exhibit  slight,  irregularly-rounded  spots^Q^^^generation,  and  that  the 
whole  mass  is  moderately  coherent,  with  ^mylmle  formation  of  cracks  or 
cavities  between  the  lens-fibres,  those  nq&r  the  posterior  surface  being  evi¬ 
dently  artificial  and  due  to  the  drag  o£/the  cutting  microtome.  Between 
the  peripheral  fibres  may  also  be^egu  in  many  places  elongated  masses  of 
granular  material.  These  arqJk^ciently  numerous  to  form  an  outer, 
although  incomplete,  zone  >^7Pacity.  The  nucleus  itself  is  irregular  in 
shape,  and,  instead  of  beiiQbvoid,  is  irregularly  prominent  at  its  posterior 
surface,  while  the  adjoining  lens-fibres  show  a  similar  angular  curve.  At 
the  summit  of  thkCSw-ve,  as  well  as  at  the  equator  of  the  nucleus,  both 
above  and  below^jere  is  a  mass  of  granular  opaque  material.  The  layers 
of  lens-fibr.^^^mediately  surrounding  the  nucleus  are  comparatively 
healthy,  ^^^Ri^Doth  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  cortical  they  are  more 
granular\  and  are  separated  in  many  places  by  granular  albuminous 
mat&jjltCjA  somewhat  higher  magnification  shows  in  the  nucleus  of 
tli^Oens  evidences  of  a  similar  but  less  marked  degeneration,  —  viz., 
tfWmte,  irregularly-rounded  areas  of  disintegration,  some  of  which  are 
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filled  with  granular  material,  while  others  have  contents  of  a  high  re¬ 
fracting  power.  Figs.  72  and  73  show,  slightly  more  magnified,  the 
appearances  of  the  opaque  band  of  a  zonular  cataract  extracted  from 
another  patient.  There  is  much  less  granular  material  in  it  than  in  the 
first  case,  and  many  more  drops  of  a  highly-refracting  clear  material  of 
various  sizes.  We  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  what  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  same  process  in  different  stages.  In  the  earlier  stage  the  material 
in  the  affected  zone,  viewed  with  a  low  power,  looks  granular,  but,  ex¬ 
amined  with  an  immersion-lens,  it  proves  to  be  composed  of  round  masses, 
of  which  the  material  is  cloudy  and  finely  granular,  while  towards  the 
outer  edge  and  scattered  through  it  are  nucleated  cells  in  process  of  degen¬ 
eration,  possibly  remnants  of  imperfectly-formed  epithelial  cells  thrown  off 
by  the  capsular  epithelium  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  in  contact  with  the 
diseased  zone  and  before  the  comparatively  healthy  external  layer  had 
formed.  In  the  second  specimen  we  have  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
process.  No  distinct  cells  with  cell  nucleus  are  to  be  seen,  but  we  have 
rounded  spaces  filled  with  some  highly  refractive  oily  material.  The  fact 

that  there  may  be  in  the  same  lens  a 
FtG  '4-  double,  or  even  a  triple  zone  of  opacity, 


Fig.  72 


Section  of  a  zonular  cataract  showing  equator  of  the  zonule. 

(Photographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 

Fig.  73. 


Section  of  a  zonular  cataract  showing  equator  of  the  zonule.— More  highly  magnified. 

(Photographed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris.) 
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torial  diameter  of  the  lens  of  a  child  of  ten  to  eleven  months  is  7.46  milli¬ 
metres,  which  Jaeger  gives  as  the  measurement  of  the  lens  of  the  newly- 
born.  If,  as  seems  fair  to  assume,  we  suppose  that  some  disturbance  of 
lenticular  nutrition  occurs  at  an  early  stage  of  foetal  life  while  the  direction 
of  the  lens-fibres  is  axial ;  that  we  may  have  cloudiness  of  them  and  some 
form  of  axial  cataract ;  that  when  concentric  fibres  are  added  to  the  lens  a 
like  disturbance  might  give  us  a  nuclear  cataract,  while  a  little  later  after  a 
clear  nucleus  had  once  been  formed  similar  nutritive  disturbance  would  give 
us  the  usual  one-zoned  band  of  opacity;  similar  disturbances  of  nutrition 
occurring  even  after  birth  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  lens  where  the 
epithelium  is  constantly  producing  new  fibres  would  produce  the  larger 
zones  of  seven  to  eight  millimetres,  and  there  might  still  be  vital  force 
enough  in  the  epithelium  under  better  conditions  of  nutrition  to  wrap  them 
in  a  layer  of  healthy  and  transparent  fibres.  Foerster  has  long  ago  called 
our  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  process  of  the  formation  of  perinuclear 
cataract  to  that  of  zonular,  and  I  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
finely  granular  double  zone  of  opacity  form  in  the  lens  of  a  patient  sixty 
years  of  age,  where  the  accompanying  swelling  of  the  lens  produced  con¬ 
siderable  myopia,  as  is  detailed  in  a  subsequent  section  under  the  head  of 
Second  Sight.  The  only  essential  difference  between  the  formation  of  such 
layers  in  foetal  life  and  early  childhood  and  those  occurring  later  seems  to 
be  that  in  the  one  case  the  epithelium  possesses  enough  vital  force  to  form, 
under  improved  nutrition,  an  overlying  layer  of  healthy  fibres,  while  in  the 
other  the  germ  force  is  not  sufficient  to  do  so,  and  we  soorujjave  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  other  varieties  of  opacity  in  other  parts  of  theX&^s}  The  theory 
that  convulsions  would  cause  such  violent  cramp A^0fhe  ciliary  and  lid 
muscles  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  massage  of  the  wft;  newly-formed  lens- 
fibres  against  the  comparatively  hard  nucleu^^^  neld  by  Arlt,  Horner, 
Schoen,  and  others,  looks  plausible,  and  tlm^tNmiittence  of  the  convulsions 
might  on  this  theory  be  held  to  corresp^ruj)  to  multiple  layers  of  opacity 
in  the  lens  ;  but  while  the  frequent  o^forrence  of  convulsions  in  rhachitic 
children  is  everywhere  admitted,  thewiAxmsiderable  number  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  either  more  frequent  layersd^pacity  or  total  cataract.  According  to 
v.  Arx,  out  of  one  hundred  a«q^e|ghty-nine  cases  of  zonular  cataract,  one 
hundred  and  seven,  or  50^^per  cent.,  had  been  subject  to  convulsions, 
and  5.9  per  cent,  had^wo^^ir  cataract  in  both  eyes.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
most  careful  inquiry 
cases  fails  to  eliejj 
more  extended  ^ 

cases  of  zq^^Scataract  are  certainly  congenital. 

AXIAL  CATARACT. 


'the  history  of  patients  in  the  large  proportion  of 
iehCiyy  evidence  of  previous  convulsions  or  spasms,  and  a 
^5^tnination  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 


cataract  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired  by  pathological 
^cesses  started  by  ulceration  of  the  cornea  or  injury  to  the  capsule  (Knies, 
er).  As  was  mentioned  in  discussing  the  formation  of  zonular  cataract, 
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Fig.  75. 


it  is  probable  that- a  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  lens  in  early  foetal  life, 
while  the  lens-fibres  run  in  an  axial  direction,  may  cause  it.  When  there  is 
a  combination  of  anterior  polar  and  zonular  cataract  Knies  and  Leber  think 
that  the  newly-formed  transparent  fibres  are  hindered  from  joining  by  the 
adhesion  in  the  axial  line  between  the  two  cataractous  zones,  and  consequently 
the  anterior  polar  opacities  will  gradually  diminish  in  size,  and  there  will 
be  only  a  thread  running  back  to  the  zonular  opacity.  Hess,  owing  to  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  chicken  embryo,  is  of  the  opinion  that  axial  cataract  is 
due  to  delayed  union  of  the  mouth  of  the  lenticular  sac,  and  that  all  the 
then  formed  fibres  become  more  or  less  opaque,  especially  the  strands  run¬ 
ning  from  the  nucleus  to  the 
point  where  the  sac  has  finally 
closed.  Bach  reports  an  axial 
cataract  occurring  in  the  lens  of 
a  medium-sized  and  apparently 
healthy  rabbit.  The  opaque 
band  ran  from  an  anterior  cap¬ 
sular  cataract  to  a  thicker  part 
in  the  nucleus,  and  was  thence 
continued  by  a  thread  to  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  where 
it  again  broadened  out.  The 
opaque  band  consisted  of  degen¬ 
erated  lens-fibres  with  fine  black 
pigment  in  places,  and  at  the  sides  quantities  of  small  vs^tOes  and  myelin 
masses.  Fig.  75  shows  a  nuclear  cataract  of  a  rabbit  opaque  bands 
running  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  poles  (after  B^pjS 


Axial  cataract.  (Bach ) 


THE  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  CATAR 
CLINICAL  ST 


ONSIDEREL  FROM  A 
INT. 


I.  Congenital  Cataract  and  the  dQlaract  of  Infancy. — There  is  nat¬ 
urally  some  difficulty  in  drawing  th^ine  between  congenital  cataracts  and 
those  forming  during  adolescence^^  it  is  comparatively  rarely  that  newly- 
born  children  are  examined^tfMLe  ophthalmoscope,  and  except  where  the 
cataract  is  so  marked  a^4c^jrract  immediate  attention  the  eyes  are  not  ex¬ 
amined  until  it  become^^dent  during  adolescence  that  the  acuity  of  vision 
is  less  than  normal^  at  this  period  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the  opacity 
of  the  lens  has  notftEVeloped  after  birth.  Enough  cases  have,  however,  been 
observed,  andH^sooservation  in  some  instances  substantiated  by  autopsies, 
to  prove  th^t^tCfe  varieties  of  lens  opacities  enumerated  under  this  head  are 
usually  prenatal  in  their  incipiency,  and  due  to  disease  of  the  foetus  or  to 
its  fa^^^Qevelopment. 

irr  ^Axial  Cataract. — In  this  form  we  have  an  opacity  extending  in  the 
ion  of  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  lens  which  may  go  completely 
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through  it  or  may  occupy  only  a  portion  of  the  axis.  A  cataract  of  this 
variety  is  often  irregularly  spindle-shaped,  and  may  exist  alone  or  be 
accompanied  by  opacities  in  other  parts  of  the  lens.  If  the  opacity  be 
dense  and  the  rest  of  the  lens  clear  there  may  be  tolerable  vision,  although 
Knies1  has  shown  how  much  it  interferes  with  the  change  of  shape  of  the 
lens  under  the  influence  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  diminishes  the  range 
of  accommodation.  A  somewhat  similar  form  of  opacity  may  at  times  be 
developed  after  birth,  and  it  is  then  usually  accompanied  by  central  cap¬ 
sular  cataract.  Axial  cataracts  probably  date  from  that  early  period  of 
development  of  the  lens  at  which,  the  lens  vehicle  having  closed,  long 
straight  cells  push  forward  from  the  posterior  capsule  to  meet  the  growing 
cylindrical  epithelium  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  capsule,  or,  as 
Hess  suggests,  and  as  has  been  stated  with  more  detail  in  the  section  on 
pathology,  may  be  due  to  abnormal  delay  in  the  closure  of  the  lens  sac. 
In  cases  undoubtedly  congenital  it  has  been  found  associated  with  zonular, 
with  anterior  polar,  with  posterior  polar,  and  with  central  cataract. 

II I.  Congenital  Anterior  and  Posterior  Polar  Cataract. —  Congeni¬ 
tal  anterior  polar  cataract  is  probably  of  two  varieties,  one  due  to  an  adhe¬ 
rence  between  the  pupillary  membrane  and  capsule,  F  ^ 

the  other  due  to  foetal  inflammation,  a  plug  of  lymph 
having  been  deposited  on  the  latter.  Figs.  39  and  40, 
at  page  301,  give  a  good  example  of  the  former  variety, 
while  Fig.  76  (after  Wilde)  is  a  characteristic  picture 
of  the  latter.  In  either  case  the  tissue  adherent  to  the  KjilU 

outer  surface  of  the  anterior  capsule  goes  on  to  became 
atrophic  and  thinner,  but  it  interferes  with  the  nutritioif^i 
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and  left  a  concavity  in  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lens.  Von  Ammon1  has 
demonstrated  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  the  rabbit,  and  H.  Muller2  in  the 
goat.  This  form  of  cataract  is  very  distinct  from  the  stellate  form,  occur¬ 
ring  also  at  the  posterior  pole  where  the  opacity  is  seated  in  the  layers  of  the 
posterior  cortical.  These  latter  forms  are  at  times  observed  at  birth  and 
in  early  life,  and  are  symptoms  of  preceding  retinal  or  chorioidal  disease. 
In  later  life  they  are  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  typical  pigment  degeneration 
of  the  retina  and  in  many  other  varieties  of  chorio-retinal  disease. 

IV.  Zonular  Cataract. — By  far  the  most  frequent  form  of  partial 
congenital  cataract  is  that  known  as  zonular  cataract,  where  a  clear  or  par¬ 
tially  cloudy  nucleus  is  enveloped  in  a  layer  of  opaque  and  cataractous  lens- 
fibres,  which  are  again  covered  by  a  clear  and  apparently  normal  cortical. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  such  opaque  zones  can  be  demonstrated,  each  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  underlying  one  by  a  layer  of  transparent  fibres.  In  such 
cases,  if  the  opacity  is  slight  and  thin  and  the  superficial  clear  layers  of  the 
lens  have  sufficient  depth,  the  pupil  looks  normal,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
patient  complains  of  dim  vision,  and  we  examine  the  eye  with  the  ophthal¬ 
moscope  or  oblique  light,  that  the  cataract  is  discovered.  Von  Jaeger3  was 
the  first  to  give  a  correct  description  of  this  variety  of  cataract,  and  to  con¬ 
firm  it  by  an  examination  of  the  extracted  lens.  He  describes  it  as  a  uni¬ 
form  gray  opacity  of  a  single  layer  of  lens-tissue  enveloping  a  clear  nucleus 
and  covered  by  a  layer  of  clear  cortical.  He  had  observed  it  “  seven  times 
in  four  individuals.”  The  equatorial  diameter  of  the  hazy  zone  varied  in 
the  different  cases  from  three  to  five  millimetres.  A  year  kter  Graefe  tells 
us  that  this  is  the  most  common  form  of  cataract  in  cl^ldlk|pd.  Arlt  had 
previously  described  it  as  stationary  nuclear  cataract,  Realizing  the  cleai 
centre.  The  equatorial  edge  of  the  opacity  may  bemther  smooth  and  round, 
or  may  send  out  opaque  striae  towards  the  equafftfe  of  the  lens.  With  the 
ophthalmoscope  we  may  differentiate  it  frotfivhuclear  cataract  by  the  fact 
that  the  opacity  seems  clearer  in  the  cent  re  ^nd  denser  in  the  periphery, 

fcwliere  the  opaque  layers  of  the  an- 
Q  terior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  lens 
approach  each  other,  while  in  nu¬ 
clear  cataract  the  opacity  is  of  course 
denser  at  its  centre.  Zonular  cata¬ 
ract  may  occur  without  other  len¬ 
ticular  opacities,  but  is  at  times 
a;  companied  by  greater  or  less  de¬ 
velopment  of  axial  cataract.  The 
peripheraH^dFJ^of  the  opacity  may  be  smooth  and  rounded,  or  it  may  send 
off  rad shoots  into  the  later-formed  peripheral  layers  of  clear  cor¬ 
tical.  77  reproduces  the  instructive  but  diagrammatic  drawing  from 

1  Von  Ammon,  Archiv  fur  Ophtlialmologie,  iv.,  1,  Taf.  5. 

2  H.  Muller,  Gesammelte  Schriften,  S.  286. 

3  Yon  Jaeger,  Staar  und  Staar  Operationen,  1854,  S.  17. 
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Liebreich.  In  the  first  drawing  we  have  a  section  of  an  ordinary  single¬ 
layered  zonular  cataract,  in  the  second  a  complete  zone  of  opacity  with  axial 
cataract  and  a  partially  formed  second  zone,  in  the  third  there  are  double 
zones,  and  in  the  fourth  a  poorly  developed  small  lens  with  a  single  zone. 
Fig.  78  (after  Spicer x)  gives  a  careful  drawing  of  a  zonular  cataract  with 
some  axial  opacity,  as  seen  with  dilated  pupil  and  oblique  light ;  the  space 
between  the  inner  edge  of  the  pupil  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  diseased  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lens  consists  of  clear  fibres,  except  where  the  radiating  white 
lines  intrude  upon  it  from  the  periphery  of  the  cataractous  zone.  In  Fig.  79 

Fig,  78.  Tig.  79. 

Right  eye.  Left  eye. 


Zonular  cataract.  (Spicer.) 


Triple  and  double  zonular  cataracts.  (Hess.) 


(after  Hess* 1  2)  are  reproduced  the  mixed  zonular  and  axial  cataracts  of  a 
woman  both  of  whose  children  also  had  congenital  cataract.  In  the  right 
eye  we  have  the  representation  of  a  triple  zonular  cataract  and  in  the  left  a 
double  one.  In  each  eye  the  opaque  radiating  striae  are  narrow  and  pointed 
towards  the  pole  and  broad  at  their  peripheral  ends.  In  <^te&case  also  the 
fact  that  the  position  of  the  margin  of  the  lens  cairJ^^dlstinctly  seen 
through  the  iridectomy  coloboma  shows  that  it  waystpailer  than  normal. 


Fig.  80. 


Zonular  cataract  with  clear  central  axis.  (Heinzel.) 


Zonular  cataract  with  curved^ 
projections  into  the  clear^le^Mib- 
stance.  (Jessop.) 

At  times,  in^a^of  these  peripheral  radiating  fine  striae,  we  have  curved 


conical  pr^^^ons  into  the  clear  lens-substance,  the  apex  of  the  cone  point- 
mg  to  fh\  centre  of  the  cataract,  those  in  the  anterior  cortical  having  the 

rvV - — - 1 


1  Spicer,  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.  U.  K.,  1892,  vol.  xii.  p.  108. 

2  Hess,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxxix.,  1,  S.  182-220. 
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convexity  forward,  while  those  behind  the  opaque  zone  have  their  con¬ 
cavity  forward,  as  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  80  (after  Jessop1).  Such  are 
the  more  usual  appearances  of  zonular  cataract,  but  recently  Heinzel 2  has 
described  and  pictured  a  case  from  Fuchs’s  clinic  where  there  is  a  zonular 
cataract  with  a  clear  central  axis,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  81.  According 
to  Purtscher,3  zonular  cataract  existed  in  the  upper  half  of  each  lens  only 
in  a  case  where  there  were  anterior  polar  cataract  and  retained  pupillary 
membrane ;  there  was  also  interstitial  keratitis. 

Zonular  cataract  is  often  hereditary,  but  it  is  the  tendency  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  cataract  rather  than  the  special  form  of  it  which  is  transmitted, 
and  we  find  at  times  other  forms  of  cataract  develop  in  other  members 
of  the  same  family.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  zonular  cataract  is 
developed  in  both  eyes  and  the  opaque  zone  in  each  eye  is  of  the  same 
diameter.  E.  v.  Jaeger  noticed  a  case  where  it  was  monocular,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  D.  E.  Mueller4  we  may  have  in  the  same  individual  well-developed 
zonular  cataract  on  one  side  with  a  shrunken  cataract  (C.  arida-siliquata)  or 
even  posterior  polar  cataract  on  the  other.  In  most  instances  there  is  no 
complication  in  the  shape  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  or  disease  of  the 
retina  or  chorioid,  and  in  cases  where  these  are  excluded  the  acuity  of  vision 
will  vary  with  the  density  of  the  cataract  and  with  the  extent  to  which  it 
covers  the  pupillary  space.  In  many  instances  it  is  sufficient  to  enable 
those  affected  by  it,  after  correction  of  their  astigmatism,  to  read  coarse 
print  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  to  perform  various  kinds  of  manual 
labor  which  do  not  call  for  accurate  eye-sight.  When  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  materially  betters  the  acuity  of  vision,  the  patip^A^  often  much 
benefited  by  the  performance  of  a  small  iridector^.  I  have  known 
zonular  cataracts  to  remain  unaltered  many  years,  J^GKoften  as  the  patients 
grow  older  there  is  an  increase  in  the  opacitw/flithe  lens  and  at  times  a 
development  of  senile  cataract,  as  is  well  showron  the  case  of  Leber,5  where 
in  typical  zonular  cataract,  six  years  aft|r  Mi^ffirst  examination,  there  was 
clouding  of  the  entire  lens.  In  otherfoisnmces  the  progress  of  the  opacity 
is  very  slow,  as  is  well  shown  in  th^^Tlowing  case.  B.  T.  was  first  seen 
by  me  in  1871  in  his  twenty-sixth  ^ar.  He  had  in  each  eye  a  single-layered 
zonular  cataract  measuring  as  ^ffas  could  be  determined  by  the  ophthal¬ 
moscope  five  millimetres,  ^A^hfed  that  he  had  had  defective  vision  all  his 
life.  The  eyes  were  sliglifl^myopic.  V.  in  each  without  a  glass  =  20/CC. 
With  —1/360— l/2^C^Taxis  135°,  Y.  =  20/L  in  O.  D. ;  and  in  O.  S., 
with  the  same  gl^*  axis  of  Cy.  at  45°  V.  =20/LXX.  He  wore  these 
glasses  for  distaare^But  preferred  to  read  without  a  glass.  Twenty-six  years 
later  the  pafi^fc^had  become  more  myopic,  and  even  with  a  suitable  correc- 

1  W^^^essop,  Ophth.  Soc.  U.  K.,  vol.  vii.  p.  171. 

2*iainzel,  Deutschmann,  Beitrage  zur  Augenheilkunde,  Heft  v.  S.  27. 

^CT^imscher,  Centralblatt  fur  prakt.  Augenheilkunde,  February,  1894,  S.  33- 

4  D.  E.  Mueller,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  ii. ,  2,  S.  166-178. 

W  5  T  .f 


40. 


1  Leber,  ibidem,  xxvi.,  1,  S.  295. 
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tion  vision  had  become  much  impaired.  The  patient  stated  that  this  had 


occurred  in  the  last  few  years.  O.  D.  — 1/7  combined  with  — 1/24  Cy.  axis 
135°,  V.  ==  20/CC.  O.  S.  — 1/7  combined  with  — 1/24  axis  45°  V.  =  5/CC. 
The  opacities  in  the  lens  have  become  more  dense,- but  the  myopia  is  proba¬ 
bly  axile,  as  with  dilated  pupil  a  large  conus  can  be  seen  to  the  outside  of 
each  disk,  and  in  the  left  eye  there  were  several  small  spots  of  chorioidal 
atrophy  in  the  macular  region  as  well  as  above  and  below  it. 

Zonular  cataract  may  exist  in  individuals  with  no  marked  deviation 
from  general  health,  but  is  more  frequent  in  the  feeble,  poorly-developed, 
and  rhachitic.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  there  is  frequently  also  rhachitic 
deformation  of  the  skull,  but  more  commonly,  as  Horner  has  taught  us,  a 
coincident  development  of  rhachitic  teeth.  The  central  incisors  are  usually 
the  most  affected  and  present  curious  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of 
their  covering  of  enamel,  and  at  times  in  their  conformation.  The  enamel 
in  normal  teeth  shows  a  series  of  fine  transverse,  almost  microscopic  ridges, 
which  by  reflection  of  light  give  the  tooth  its  brilliantly  white  surface.  In 
rhachitic  teeth  these  ridges  are  irregularly  developed  and  very  much  more 
prominent,  with  correspondingly  wider  depressions  between  them.  At  the 
neck  of  the  tooth  the  enamel,  instead  of  dying  out  gradually  on  the  roots, 
ends  often  with  a  marked  ridge,  while  the  labial  and  palatine  layers  of  the 
enamel,  instead  of  making  a  smooth,  even  surface  at  their  junction,  cause 
irregular  ridges  at  their  point  of  meeting.  According  to  V.  Arx,  out  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  cases  of  zonular  cataract  sixty-six  per  cent. 

lio/l  r>Vi  onlnfin  foo+V>  T  f  moo  of  Ann  +imn 


.  ,  ,  ,  gT  -t  ....  ziuiiuiar  utuuruut. 

it  is  due  to  the  cramps  oftlje  ciliary  mus- 

cle.  Horner  also  anc^many  subsequent  writers  report  convulsions  during 
,r  "a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  of  zonular  cataract 


1  Wecker  et  Landolt,  Traite  d’Ophthalmologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  904. 


1  Wecker  et  Landolt,  Traite  d’Ophthalmologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  904. 


e^^Tndeed,  until  Becker  published  his  case,  where  the 
^as  observed  by  the  parents  immediately  after  birth,  and 
■ely  examined  the  eyes  in  the  thirteenth  week,  there  was  no 
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Fig.  83. 


reports  a  case  where  in  a  nine-year-old  child  at  first  examination  there  was 
well-marked  zonular  cataract  in  one  eye  with  an  absolutely  clear  lens  in  the 
other.  A  few  months  later  zonular  cataract  developed  in  the  sound  eye. 
Graefe  reports  three  cases  in  which  he  satisfied  himself  that  zonular  cataract 
developed  in  previously  clear  lenses  dislocated  into  the  vitreous.  Zonular 
cataract  has  also  been  caused  in  adolescence  in  consequence  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  due  to  a  perforation  of  the  cornea.  Such  cases,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
well-known  diagnostic  acumen  of  their  reporters,  would  lead  us  naturally  to 
think  that  slight  zonular  cataract  had  been  overlooked  at  the  first  examina¬ 
tion  and  that  it  had  subsequently  increased.  The  refraction  of  the  eyes 
affected  by  zonular  cataract  may  be  either  hypermetropic  or  myopic,  and 
usually  is  that  of  a  low-grade  myopia.  The  acuity  of  vision  and  the  range 
of  accommodation  are  both  diminished.  In  three  cases  carefully  examined 
by  Becker1  and  Schulek  the  latter  was  found  to  be  respectively  1/50,  1/16, 
and  1/40  of  the  normal  range.  The  causation  of  zonular  cataract  has  been 
more  fully  discussed  under  the  head  of  The  Pathology  of  Cataract. 

Y.  Punctate  and  Stellar  Cataract. — Liebreich  has  given  us  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  form  of  partial  congenital  cataract  where  the  opacities  con¬ 
sisted  in  exceedingly  fine  dots  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  well- 
known  forms  of  the  lens  sectors  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  lens.  Hasner 2  places  the  opacity  in  the  inter- 
fibrillar  material  and,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  rays  from 
the  Y  in  the  anterior  cortical  gave  off*  branches  which  again 
divided,  although  he  is  uncertain  “  whether  there  may  not  be 
simultaneous  degeneration  of  the  ends  of  tl^jfens- fibres.”  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  sometimes  in  senile^S^raet  we  find  the 
reverse  process,  the  sectors  clouding  and  the  inter-fifeMAr  substance  remain¬ 
ing  clear.  Zirm 3  gives  a  case  of  a  boy  fourteen^ve&rs  of  age  where  there 
was  hereditary  cataract  in  every  gene  rati  oM^dm  the  great-grandfather 
down.  There  were  vast  numbers  of  siprilV^ts  arranged  in  stellar  form, 
corresponding  io  sectors  of  the  lens;  and  in  s  »me 
of  the  largest/®fcm,  by  means  of  a  magnifying-glass, 
could  derm^)ST!*ate  a  clear  centre  in  the  individual 
dots.  There  was  myopia  1/9  and  with  correction 
V.  fcflWKXX.  lie  also  describes  a  combination  of 
zo«n$tr  with  punctate  cataract.  Such  cataracts  are 
npr  necessarily  found  in  myopic  eyes,  and  the  same 
Tmthor  describes  one  in  a  hypermetropic  eye.  Fig. 
85  gives  an  illustration  of  a  punctate  stellar  cata- 
d  when  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  in  a  three- 
witli  aniridia  who  was  recently  seen  in  my  service  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Stellar  cataract. 
(Hasner.) 


Fio.  84 


Punctate  and  stellar  catai^ct, 
(Zirm.) 


ract,  as  it  a 
year-old, 
Hospitj 


^Cj| Bicker,  Bericht  liber  die  Augen-Klinik  der  Wiener  Universitat,  1867,  S.  96. 

2  Hasner,  Klinische  Vortrage,  1865,  S  269. 

3  Zirm,  Klinische  Monatsbliitter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1892,  S.  5. 
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Fig.  85. 


Punctate  and  stellar  cataract  in  a  case  of  aniridia.  (Norris.) 


VI.  Congenital  Central  Cataract  (nuclear  cataract)  is  occasionally 
observed,  and  is  to  be  differentiated  from  zonular  cataract  by  its  being  denser 
towards  the  centre,  when  examined  either  with  the  mirror  or  oblique  light. 
When  the  rest  of  the  lens  is  clear  the  patient  may  have  excellent  vision. 
It  is  at  times  combined  with  other  forms  of  axial  cataract,  and  as  in  many 
partial  congenital  cataracts  is  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  nystagmus. 
Zirm  describes  a  case  with  a  minute,  sharply-cut,  ivory-colored  central 
opacity  enveloped  in  a  light  zonular  opacity. 

VI T.  Congenital  Total  Cataract,  where  it  occurs,  is  due  to  some  form 
of  foetal  disease  or  malnutrition,  and,  inasmuch  as  this  may  have  occurred 
at  any  period  of  foetal  life  after  the  formation  of  the  lens  vesicle,  we  ob¬ 
serve  such  cataracts  at  birth  in  very  various  stages.  If  they:  are  in  their 
incipiency  they  often  advance  very  rapidly,  and  as  they  bq^Jme  older  are 
usually  white  in  color  and  soft  in  consistence,  althoughrJbe  capsule  and 
outer  cortical  layers  may  be  tough  and  resistant.  Bed^Kjlas  proved  that  a 
total  cataract  at  birth  may  be  either  soft  or  have  /ppc  on  to  softening  of 
the  cortical,  with  a  harder  centre  dropping  to jfcl^Dottom  of  the  capsule 
(Morgagnian  cataract),  or  may  have  becom/7?y*qpletely  fluid  with  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  denser  central  portion.  HesstluMilso  observed  a  case  of  total 
congenital  cataract  in  a  rhachitic  child  |r!^Miose  eyes  zonular  cataracts  lay 
embedded  in  opaque  and  softened  lens  matter,  the  original  lesion  having 
been  manifestly  the  zonular  degen<tfwon  of  the  lens.  Some  such  cataracts 
show  even  further  traces  o^l^rmration,  and  there  remains  little  but 
shrunken  and  opaque  capsi^^with  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  an¬ 
terior  epithelium.  Beclferjalso  relates  a  most  interesting  case  where  a 
zonular  cataract,  obseig^d  at  birth  and  very  well  marked  in  the  fourteenth 
week,  had 
opaque  zonule 

presented  up^a^dt  Discission  was  performed,  and  in  one  eye  an  almost 
fluid  cataraettaus  matter  was  evacuated  which  rapidly  absorbed,  while  in 
the  otW^tlie  more  consistent  central  part  of  the  lens  remained  and  re- 


igecl 

gone  on>t^TCvelop  a  fluidity  of  the  cortical  matter,  so  that  the 
mle  ^qrfS^recleus  sank  in  the  capsular  sac  and  its  anterior  surface 
Disci 


1  Hess,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmol ogie,  xlvii.,  2,  S.  309 
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quired  a  second  operat'on  to  secure  its  absorption.  Membranes  and  shrunken 
cataracts  with  adhesions  to  the  iris  are  more  frequent  in  micro-ophthalmic 
eyes,  and  Becker  tells  us  that  they  are  always  present  in  both  eyes  and  usu¬ 
ally  accompanied  by  nystagmus,  and  states  that  he  has  often  found  in  them 
blood-bearing  membranes  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  posterior  capsule, 
covered  by  remnants  of  the  embryonal  vitreous. 

VIII.  The  Cataract  of  Adolescence  often  forms  very  rapidly.  The 

consistence  varies.  The  more  it  resembles  skimmed  milk  in  color  the  softer 
it  will  be  found.  It  differs  anatomically  from  the  cataracts  of  adult  life 
in  the  fact  that  the  entire  lens,  including  the  central  portions,  undergoes 
active  cataractous  degeneration  and  often  becomes  entirely  fluid.  At  times 
it  may  be  infiltrated  with  lime  salts  and  may  become  solid  throughout. 
Chalky  degeneration  is  also  found  in  fluid  cataracts,  which  may  have  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  granular  cretaceous  matter.  This  tendency  to  infil¬ 
tration  with  lime  salts  is  much  greater  in  the  cataracts  of  youth  than  in 
those  of  old  age.  The  soft  cataracts  of  adolescence  go  on  to  shrink,  and 
finally  we  find  a  small  sac  with  much  thickened  walls,  just  as  has  been 
described  in  the  degenerations  of  congenital  cataracts.  A  certain  grade  of 
such  shrinking  and  thickening  of  the  capsule,  owing  to  a  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  to  pod  fruits  such  as  peas  and  beans,  has  been  termed  by  Adam 
Schmidt  cataracta  arida-siliquata — a  name  which  figures  in  most  treatises  to 
the  present  day.  Where  cataract  develops  in  adolescents  we  should  always 
look  out  for  diabetes,  for  according  to  most  authors  the  cataract  which 
develops  in  such  subjects  presents  no  clinical  characteristics  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  varieties  of  adolescent  cataract.  • 

IX.  The  Cataract  of  Mature  Life  and  of  Old ^^e.— Between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  the  nucleus  of  the  lensAtal  acquired  a  yellow¬ 
ish  tint,  and  after  the  latter  period  has  become  firm  and  resisting,  so 
that  when  cataract  forms  it  requires  different  [lent  from  that  adapted  to 
the  cataract  of  adolescence.  As  age  adva**^Qnd  the  individual  appr<  aches 
forty-eight  or  fifty  the  nucleus  has  enla^^/1  at  the  expense  of  the  cortical 
and  has  become  still  harder.  It  is  co^^ecl  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  cortical 
fibres,  the  germ  force  of  the  ep 3 th elm nM  i n i ng  the  anterior  capsule  has  become 
almost  exhausted  and  the  forina*fciKrof  new  fibres  very  slow,  the  entire  lens 
has  lost  elasticity,  and  is  ^qrtifcde  capable  of  responding  to  the  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  ciliary  musck^N^it  the  patient,  if  emmetropic,  is  obliged  to  put 
on  convex  glasses  fo/"n?&r  fine  work.  In  consequence  of  the  germ  force 
of  the  epithelial  ccdlsNrtfing  nearly  exhausted,  but  few  new  lens-fibres  are 
produced,  and  sujK^s  are  grow  slowly  and  have  all  they  can  do  to  keep 
themselves  wpJXjlourished  and  normal.  Consequently  any  decided  de¬ 
pression  qKJ^taeral  health  or  any  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
of  the  an^Nor  part  of  the  chorioid,  of  the  ciliary  processes,  or  of  the  iris 
mavi^e  the  lens  to  be  fed  with  an  imperfect  pabulum,  and  so  alter  the 
c^na^Dii  of  the  soft  cortical  fibres  as  to  arrest  their  growth  and  to  cause 

to  become  hazy  or  even  to  enter  upon  a  retrograde  metamorphosis. 
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The  stoppage  of  growth  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  intracapsular 
pressure,  and  the  nutritive  fluids  in  the  lens,  together  with  any  products  of 
decomposition  of  the  cortical  fibres,  find  their  way  between  the  fibres.  If 
such  a  state  of  malnutrition  exists  in  the  cortical,  a  somewhat  similar  state 
of  affairs  sets  in  in  the  nucleus,  but  to  a  vastly  less  extent.  The  fibres 
having  become  dense,  hard,  and  horny,  endosmosis  is  slow  in  them,  and  any 
breaking  down  of  tissue  takes  place  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  normal 
increase  of  density  of  the  nucleus  is  readily  appreciated  when,  after  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil,  we  examine  the  lens  with  the  ophthalmoscope  with  a 
magnifying-glass  behind  the  mirror.  Then  by  motions  of  the  mirror  we 
can  perceive  the  outlines  of  the  nucleus  differentiated  from  the  less  dense 
cortical.  When,  in  addition  to  the  increasing  density  of  the  nucleus  with 
advancing  years,  cataractous  degeneration  begins  in  the  lens,  we  can  readily 
see  its  first  indications  in  the  form  of  black  streaks  or  cones,  arranged  in  the 
anterior  and  posterior  cortical  near  the  equator  of  the  lens,  with  or  without 
similar  ones  at  the  equator  of  the  nucleus.  Attentive  examination  will 
often  show  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  very  fine  dots  or  opacities  in 
the  perinuclear  cortical.  More  rarely  the  perinuclear  opacities  are  the 
dominating  feature,  and  we  then  have  so-called  nuclear  cataract.  All  these 
changes  are  usually  slow  to  increase,  and  where  they  are  mostly  limited  to 
the  peripheral  cortical  they  often  exist  for  years  without  giving  the  patient 
any  considerable  inconvenience.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  these  first 
changes  in  the  peripheral  cortical  are  most  developed  in  the  inner  lower 
quadrant  of  the  lens  and  often  precede  their  appearance  in  other  parts  of 
the  periphery.  When  we  examine  these  appearances  with  a>fflagnifying- 
glass  and  oblique  light  the  dark  streaks  and  cones  and appear  gray 
and  whitish  and  any  perinuclear  haze  grayish.  By  thp^rtter  method  of 
examination  we  also  obtain  a  yellowish  reflex  from  llSi^nucleus.  In  some 
over- ripe  cataracts  with  very  large  and  dense  nucleng^liis  reflex  may  appear 
so  reddish  as  to  make  the  beginner  think  he^^etting  red  light  reflected 
from  the  fundus.  In  the  incipient  stage/thV^ipil  to  ordinary  inspection 
appears  less  black  than  usual,  with  at  tinrc^a  yellowish-gray  tint.  As  the 
cataract  advances  the  lens  swells,  the  j&imnor  chamber  becomes  narrower, 
and  the  pupil  gradually  grayer.  anterior  layers  of  the  lens  often 

assume  a  peculiar  glittering  times  resembling  mother-of-pearl. 

Later  the  pupil  appears  yello^vthe  lens  becomes  less  swollen,  the  anterior 
fibres  lose  their  glittering  al’pect  and  assume  a  more  or  less  transparent 
yellow  loot.  At  time^l^  intersectorial  lines  appear  dark  and  the  sectors 
themselves  gray,  but^w&llyas  the  cataract  becomes  older  the  intersectorial 
lines  appear  whitish*/  When  the  lens  becomes  less  swollen,  and  when  in 
addition  to  th^N^earances  above  described  the  anterior  chamber  has  re¬ 
sumed  its  non^i  depth,  the  cataract  is  said  to  have  become  ripe.  At  this 
stage  th^wacity  of  the  anterior  cortical  has  often  become  so  great  that  the 
postecior^ipillary  surface  of  the  iris  appears  to  lie  immediately  against  it, 
theAyfcule  being  so  thin  and  transparent  that  its  presence  is  not  recognized, 
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while  in  the  earlier  stages  the  opacity  of  the  anterior  cortical  is  almost 
entirely  some  distance  behind  the  iris,  and  there  then  appears  to  be  a  clear 
dark  space  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  cataract.  As 
time  goes  on,  opacities  form  also  in  the  capsule  and  its  epithelium  as  very 
fine  whitish  dots  or  streaks,  and  by  careful  examination  with  oblique  light 
they  often  look  as  if  they  were  running  inward  into  the  lens-fibres.  In 
some  very  old  people  the  nucleus  grows  to  occupy  almost  the  entire  lens, 
leaving  a  very  slight  layer  of  cortical.  In  such  instances  the  pupil  remains 
comparatively  dark,  and  the  cataract,  when  extracted  and  held  against  the 
light,  appears  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  hue.  Such  cases  are  termed  black 
cataract.  Opaque  lenses  may  also  become  black  from  absorption  of  the 
products  of  decomposing  blood  where  there  has  been  a  previous  hemorrhage 
into  the  vitreous  or  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  subjective  complaints 
of  the  patients  suffering  with  forming  cataracts  are,  in  the  earlier  stages,  of 
muscse,  monocular  polyopia,  indistinctness  of  fine  objects,  and  ready  fatigue 
of  the  eye.  Later  we  have  a  gradually  increasing  gray  fog  enveloping  and 
hiding  all  objects  and  giving  the  brightest  sunlight  a  moonlight  pallor. 
The  attitude  of  patients  with  moderately  developed  cataract  is  that  of  look¬ 
ing  down  and  groping,  for  they  still  have  perception  of  li^ht,  and  by  thus 
shading  the  eyes  and  dilating  the  pupil  try  to  obtain  brighter  retinal  images ; 
and  this  position  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  erect  gait  and  fixed  look  of 
those  who  have  amblyopia  due  to  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  incipient 
cataract,  where  it  is  peripheral,  the  patients  seek  a  strong  light,  trying  thus 
to  see  through  the  fog  in  front  of  them,  while  in  nuclear  opacity  the  eye  is 
shaded  and  the  back  turned  to  the  light  to  obtain  visioiV^rough  the  wider 
pupil  and  the  comparatively  clear  periphery  of  the  In  fact,  most  cat¬ 

aract  patients  find  comfort  in  the  comparatively  larjp^pil  which  is  obtained 
in  moderate  illumination,  and  welcome  the  amount  of  light  thus 

admitted  to  the  eye.  In  the  stage  of  swellu&jri  the  lens  a  strong  light  is 
almost  always  uncomfortable,  owing  to  the  irritability  of  the  iris 

and  ciliary  body  caused  by  the  pressing  tf£-Wie  swollen  lens.  As  has  already 
been  dwelt  on  under  the  head  of  ‘tffflfegnosis,”  every  cataract  case  should 
have  good  central  and  peripheraWight  perception.  As  time  goes  on  further 
degenerative  changes  take  pla^Wxataractous  lenses ;  ripeness  is  succeeded 
by  over-ripeness,  capsula^V^^rnes  form,  or,  if  they  have  existed,  become 
more  marked  and  nunpowk  The  cortical  layers  again  become  slightly 
more  transparent,  tl|Qt|ps  shrinks  and  often  wabbles  slightly  with  the  sud¬ 
den  motions  of  Jth^eyef  and  the  patient  sees  rather  more  clearly.  At  times, 
however,  anotb^Xform  of  degeneration  of  the  cortical  fibres  takes  place ; 
they  form^a^emi-fluid  or  fluid  whitish  mass  and  allow  the  still  firm  and 
yellow  ^^us  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  capsular  sac  and  often  to  come 
into  viewMvhen  the  head  is  tilted  forward.  This  form  of  lenticular  disease 
is^erarod  Morgagnian  cataract.  The  further  changes  which  at  times  occur 
cBxaractous  eyes  are  discussed  more  fully  under  the  head  of  “  Second 
►Slight.”  The  refraction  of  the  eye  seems  to  have  but  little  influence  on  the 
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development  of  cataract,  although  myopic  eyes  appear  to  have  more  fre¬ 
quently  a  slowly  developing  form  of  nuclear  cataract.  In  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  there  is  hypermetropia,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  even 
in  the  educated  classes  this  is  the  prevailing  state  of  refraction,  and  it  is 
therefore  more  likely  that  the  majority  of  cases  will  be  found  in  such  eyes. 
The  swelling  of  the  lens  is  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  amount  of 
increase  in  the  refraction,  but  there  is  usually  sufficient  accompanying 
cloudiness  to  prevent  the  patient  experiencing  any  advantage  from  it  in  his 
near  work.  There  is,  of  course,  irregular  swelling  of  the  sectors  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  monocular  polyopia  and  much  irregular  astigmatism,  but  we  also 
often  find  that  a  reversal  of  the  normal  astigmatism  has  occurred,  and  that 
the  horizontal  meridian  has  acquired  the  highest  refraction.  Very  often, 
however,  even  when  sight  for  distance  is  markedly  improved  by  a  proper 
cylindrical  correction,  the  vision  for  reading  is  not  correspondingly  benefited 
by  it.  While  it  is  in  the  experience  of  every  surgeon  that  the  general  health 
has  a  decided  influence  on  the  development  of  cataract,  and  we  constantly 
see  patients  with  marked  and  rapidly  increasing  clouding  of  the  lens  coming 
on  immediately  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia  or  low  fever,  and  where  the 
sickness  has  either  originated  the  cataract,  or,  if  previously  existent,  has 
pushed  it  on  to  much  more  rapid  development,  nevertheless  we  have  so  far 
not  been  able  to  define  the  exact  pathological  states  in  the  eye  or  general 
system  which  bring  this  about.  Disease  of  the  kidneys  is  said  to  predispose 
to  cataract,  and  Deutschmanu  has  introduced  the  term  eataraeta  nephritiea , 
and  from  the  examination  of  a  series  of  cases  as  to  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  albumin  in  the  urine  of  cataractous  patients  fba^e  that  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  those  so  affected  are  albuminuric ;  wIifijQBecker  gives  in 
a  first  series  two  per  cent,  and  in  a  second  eighteen  p(^Milt.  The  author’s 
own  experience  is  that  few  of  those  who  have  DlGstented  themselves  to 
him  for  cataract  operation  have  had  albuminXjJwAhe  urine,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  where  it  was  present  it  >wra^vidently  due  to  prostatic 
and  vesical  affections,  casts  of  the  urinifa’oasjJibules  being  only  exception¬ 
ally  found.  On  the  other  hand,  he  haeJ^amined  and  carefully  recorded 
the  appearances  of  the  eye-grounds^or^over  a  hundred  cases  of  Bright’s 
disease  in  the  wards  of  a  general  impAtal,  and  in  many  of  those  who  were 
dropsical  and  pallid,  with  difficulty J5f  breathing,  who,  in  a  word,  presented 
the  last  stage  of  the  affectiom^^mund  incipient  cataract.  Diabetes  mellitus 
probably  gives  a  highei/'pA^ntage  of  cataract  in  the  young  than  any  dis¬ 
use  wi:h  which  we  are  afcqmainted,  but  most  authorities  agree  that  the  form 
of  its  level opment44^§)nothing  characteristic,  although  Foerster,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  that  cats  in  diabetics  in  middle  life  develops  as  do  other  forms 
of  senile  crdJ^St,  claimed  for  the  young  a  peculiar  milky,  glistening  ap¬ 
pearance  immediately  under  the  anterior  capsule  as  being  characteristic. 
Furthei*^servation,  however,  has  shown  that  this  mode  of  development  is 
probacy  liot  the  rule.  (Horner,  Becker,  Leber.) 

Qenile  cataract  invariably  attacks  both  eyes,  but  usually  not  quite  si mul- 
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Equatorial  strise  in  eye  of  a  young  myope  which 
cleared  up  entirely  in  five  years.  (Jaeger.) 


taneously,  one  eye  being  attacked  some  time  later  than  its  fellow.  While, 
as  has  just  been  mentioned,  the  general  health  has  much  to  do  with  forma- 

tion  of  cataract  or  the  hastening  of 
its  progress  where  already  formed, 
it  is  very  exceptional  for  cataractous 
processes  to  become  regressive,  and 
for  opacities  when  once  formed  to 
diminish  in  density  or  to  disappear 
entirely,  although  it  is  within  the 
experience  of  every  practitioner  that 
they  may  be  stationary  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Seegen,  Tannahill, 
and  Koenig,  as  already  mentioned  in 
a  previous  section,  have  observed  the 
spontaneous  absorption  of  diabetic 
cataract.  Jaeger  reports  the  case  of  a 
young  myope  where  there  were  marked  equatorial  striae  in  both  the  anterior 
and  posterior  cortical,  which  decreased  gradually  during  a  period  of  two 
years,  and  which  in  five  years  had  entirely  disappeared.  Fig.  86  gives 
a  reproduction  of  his  drawing;  in 

1  °  T7IQ  on 

this  case.  Jaeger,  however,  re¬ 
marks  that,  while  he  has  often 
seen  such  manifestations  become 
stationary  in  traumatic  cataract 
and  in  cataract  due  to  slight 
chorioiditis,  he  never  under  any 
circumstances  observed  the  clear¬ 
ing  up  of  even  the  slightest  senile 
opacity.  Fig.  87,  also  from 
Jaeger,  gives  a  view  of  a  marked 
stellar  posterior  cortical  cataract 
with  fine  strise  in  the  same  layer 
of  the  lens,  and  with  slight  periphe^)  opacities  in  the  anterior  cortical, 
which  remained  stationary  forJ0jelve  years.  The  eye  in  which  this 
developed  was  emmetropic. 

The  Cataract  of  j Extretom^ld  Age . — The  anatomical  characteristics  of 
cataract  in  extreme  old  are  essentially  those  of  ordinary  cataract,  al¬ 
though,  owing  to  the  fS^^hat  the  nucleus  is  larger  and  that  the  cortical  layers 
are  thinner,  we  ha\<Sjji  harder  cataract.  There  is  usually  a  development  of 
arcus  senilis,  an^creased  rigidity  of  sclerotic,  and  at  times  an  atrophy  of 
the  orbital*M^vhich  gives  the  eyeball  a  deeper  position  in  the  orbit. 
Where,  fr^Qvkr,  the  nutrition  is  fairly  good,  operations  on  patients  between 
eighty^^d  nir 
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>r  cortical  cataract  which  remained 
y  for  twelve  years.  (Jaeger.) 


nety  still  offer  fair  prospects  of  success,  and  the  prognosis  will 
var^r^  individual  cases.  It  must  also  be  borne  in.  mind  that  the  reparative 
Presses  and  assimilative  powers  in  some  patients  at  eighty  are  still  quite 
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as  good  as  in  those  of  the  average  individual  at  seventy  or  seventy-five. 
Higgens,  in  giving  the  results  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  cataract 
operations,  records  nineteen  cases  in  which  the  patients  were  over  eighty 
years  of  age.  Of  these,  seventeen  were  successes,  one  a  partial  success,  and 
one  a  failure.  H.  Derby1  reports  thirty-four  cases  in  individuals  between 
eighty  and  ninety,  the  oldest  being  eighty-nine.  Of  these,  twenty-nine 
were  successes,  two  partial  successes,  two  failures,  and  one  was  unrecorded. 


HEREDITY. 


Another  not  uncommon  cause  of  cataract  is  heredity.  This  transmis¬ 
sion  from  one  generation  to  another  may  develop  during  foetal  life  and  be 
demonstrable  in  the  offspring  at  birth,  or  the  tendency  to  degeneration  may 
manifest  itself  in  later  life.  In  any  case  the  tendency  is  transmitted,  but  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  same  form  of  cataract  will  develop.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  transmitted  defects,  we  see  occasionally  the  phenomenon 
of  atavism,  or  breeding  back  to  a  more  remote  ancestor,  especially  to  the 
grandparents,  the  intervening  generation  being  apparently  healthy.  As  is 
well  known,  heredity  is  frequently  shown  in  the  transmission  of  other  eye- 
diseases,  as  in  typical  pigment  degeneration  of  the  retina,  in  hereditary  atro¬ 
phy  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  in  color-blindness.  Farre,2  editing  Saunders’s 
posthumous  work  on  Congenital  Cataract,  gives  the  history  of  four  families 
in  each  of  which  several  members  had  this  affection.  Mackenzie 3  has  seen 
several  members  of  one  family  either  born  with  cataract  or  acquiring  it  at 
a  given  age.  Arlt 4  saw  a  brother  and  two  sisters  who  became  cataractous 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age.  This  author  quotes  Beeirfmi  Lusardi  as 
giving  good  instances  of  heredity.  S.  S.  Dyer 5  records  ay^tance  in  which 
cataract  was  transmitted  to  all  male  members  of  the  fitfh^'for  three  genera¬ 
tions,  while  only  some  of  the  female  members  weua&ffected.  Hirschberg6 
reports  a  case  of  cataract  occurring  in  an  indivkm^of  thirty  years  of  age, 
whose  four  children  became  affected  about  tte\Wne  time  of  life,  and  whose 
grandchild  had  zonular  cataract.  Baudot7  g^res  the  following  history  of  a 
cataractous  individual  who  had  seven  ch/mren.  Of  these,  five  were  affected, 
and  of  these  five,  three  married.  n lad  four  children,  three  of  whom 

had  congenital  cataract;  No.  2  httfKjrrfir  children,  of  whom  three  also  had 
congenital  cataract;  while  Nogp  wad  only  one  child,  whose  eyes  were 
healthy.  Berry 8  records  a  J*&*hry  of  hereditary  cataract  extending  through 
five  generations  and  affrfcTiug'fifty-five  members  of  the  family.  J.  Tatham 


1  Hasket  Derby,  and  Surg.  Journ.,  1895,  vol.  cxxxiii.,  No.  13,  p.  319. 

2  Farre,  SaundjaAjliseases  of  the  Eye,  London,  1811,  p.  134. 

3  Mackenzie/; Incases  of  the  Eye,  1854,  p.  747. 

i  Arlt,  iH^Jfcankheiten  des  Auges,  1863,  S.  292. 

5  S.  S.  Dyer,  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  August  19,  1846. 

6  0j*&\erg,  Nagel,  Jahresbericht,  1874,  S.  255. 

^B^don,  Recueil  de  Mem.  de  Med..  1887,  xxxiii.  p  646. 

^Sjerry,  Ophthalmic  Review,  1888,  v  1  vii  pp.  1-6. 
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Thompson  1  observed  a  family  where  cataract  was  hereditary  for  four  gen¬ 
erations.  It  usually  developed  in  early  childhood,  being  noted  in  many 
instances  between  three  and  five  years  of  age.  Green  2  reports  twenty-one 
cases  of  cataract  out  of  seventy  individuals  in  one  family.  Galezowski  3 
gives  an  analysis  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases  of 
cataract,  and  concludes  that-  in  about  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  heredity 
plays  a  part  in  their  development.  Fukala4  also  gives  an  interesting 
series  of  cases:  A  cataractous  grandmother  had  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  nine  were  cataractous  and  five  transmitted  the  tendency  to  their 
children  (three  females  and  two  males).  One  daughter  had  five  children, 
three  of  whom  had  cataract ;  a  second  daughter  had  two  cataractous  sons 
out  of  a  family  of  ten  children  ;  the  third  daughter,  out  of  a  family  of  four, 
had  three  cataractous  children.  The  two  sons  had  each  four  children, 
and  out  of  these  each  had  one  female  child  affected  with  cataract.  In  this 
family  the  cataracts  developed  during  adolescence.  Wray5  reports  six  cases 
of  disseminate  dot  cataract  in  the  children  of  one  family,  in  which  examina¬ 
tion  showed  a  similar  condition  of  the  mother. 

Fromaget 6  relates  the  occurrence  of  hereditary  cataract  in  six  generations 
of  one  family,  three  of  the  cases  which  he  himself  examined  proving  to  be 
zonular  cataract.  Becker7  operated  for  cataract  on  a  woman  whose  mother 
and  grandmother  had  previously  been  operated  on  successfully  by  other 
practitioners.  A  curious  case  of  hereditary  tendency  is  reported  by  Dixon, 
where  cataract  developed  simultaneously  in  twin  brothers  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four,  in  whom  there  was  an  extraordinary  resemblance  of  size,  shape, 
features,  distribution  of  hair,  as  also  of  the  contours  and  extent  of  the  bald 
spots  on  the  cranium.  The  cataract  in  each  instance^^sjnuch  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  left  eye  than  in  the  right,  and  ripen  was  successfully 

extracted  at  the  same  time. 

TRAUMATIC  CATARACT  FROM  CONCUSSION^WITHOUT  RUPTURE  OF  THE 

CAPSU  <Ep 

Quite  a  large  number  of  cases  (^cataract  are  on  record  where,  after 
blows  on  the  eye  or  in  its  vicinity lens  becomes  opaque  without  any 
visible  rupture  of  the  capsule,  so  long  as  no  such  case  has  come  to 
autopsy,  and  we  are  fomiliaMii&i  ruptures  of  the  posterior  capsule,  they 
are  always  open  to  the  su&j^on  that  there  has  been  a  rupture  at  some  point 
not  accessible  to  exami^^ion.  Berlin8  (as  previously  mentioned)  found 
that  by  striking  the  Vipneae  of  rabbits’  eyes  with  an  elastic  rod  he  not  only 

1  J.  Tatha: 

2  Green 


Tnpson,  Trans.  Oplith.  Soc.  U.  K.,  1890,  vol.  x.  pp.  141-145. 
reeny^XjPrans.  Amer  Ophth.  Soc  ,  1891. 

3  GMe^mstd,  Recueil  d’Opbtalmologie,  1883,  p.  17. 

4  Nagel,  Jahresbericbt,  1890. 

Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.  U.  K.,  1892,  vol.  xii.  p.  109. 
w-^^romaget,  Gazette  hebd  des  Sciences  Med.  de  Bordeaux,  1893,  No.  31. 
v  Becker,  Graefe  und  Saemisch,  Handbuch,  Bd.  v.  S.  2(32. 

8  Berlin,  Klinische  Monatsbliitter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1873,  S.  42-78. 
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produced  abrasion  of  the  corneal  epithelium  with  opacity  of  that  membrane, 
but  also  a  clouding  of  the  anterior  cortical  of  the  lens,  commencing  opposite 
the  point  of  injury  of  the  cornea  and  often  spreading  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  Deutschmann 1  has  reported  two  cases  of  partial  transient  opacity  of 
the  lens  in  wounds  of  the  sclerotic  at  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
After  excision  of  the  prolapsed  iris  a  diffuse  opacity  of  the  lens  was  visible 
immediately  beneath  the  capsule,  with  some  whitish  streaks  and  points,  the 
line  separating  the  opacity  from  the  clear  portion  of  the  lens  being  sharp- 
cut.  Under  rest  and  a  pressure  bandage  the  opacity  entirely  disappeared 
in  thirty-six  hours.  Becker 2  has  given  a  well-observed  case  of  cataract 
from  concussion  without  rupture  of  the  capsule.  The  eye  received  a  blow 
from  a  falling  icicle,  which  did  not  rupture  the  external  coat  but  caused  a 
rent  in  the  chorioid  which  was  distinctly  visible  through  the  then  clear  lens. 
Three  weeks  later  there  was  an  opacity  of  the  lens  about  the  size  of  a  mod¬ 
erately  dilated  pupil.  The  same  author  also  describes  a  transient  opacity 
of  the  lens  after  an  iridectomy  for  glaucoma,  where  the  lens  subsequently 
cleared  entirely  and  where  no  rent  in  the  capsule  was  demonstrable.  He 
attributes  the  opacity  to  pressure  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  at  the 
time  of  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous. 


TRAUMATIC  CATARACT  CAUSED  BY  RUPTURE  OF  THE  CAPSULE. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  of  transverse  fracture  of  the  anterior  cap¬ 
sule  caused  by  hanging,  reported  by  Dyer3  in  1866,  show  how  cautious  we 
ought  to  be  in  drawing  conclusions  that  injuries  at  a  distant  from  the  eye 
may  not  after  all  cause  cataract  by  capsular  rupture.  %jjSjDyer’s  case  the 
drop  was  three  feet  and  the  examination  thirty-fiw;  Comtes  after  death. 
In  both  eyes  the  rent  in  the  capsule  ran  parallel  witfSnd  about  a  line  below 
the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  lens.  In  the  rigW  Q^e  it  looked  like  a  crack 
in  clear  ice,  while  the  whole  lens  was  iride^m^ind  a  fissure  in  it  ran  back 
to  the  centre,  whence  it  was  continued  bv  s^c^arlittle  lines  projecting  back¬ 
ward.  In  the  left  eye,  the  crack  he  tjX^ight  was  confined  to  the  capsule, 
but  had  a  feathery  look  from  lines  rimfling  off  from  it  upward  and  down¬ 
ward.  In  three  dogs  which  he  the  lens  was  fractured  in  two  only. 

Green  4  has  since  shown  thqt  iWs^ot  a  necessary  lesion  from  hanging ;  in 
the  executed  criminal  exaun^aby  him  it  was  not  present.  Robert5  gives 
an  instance  where  the  apiAo/ff  a  chestnut  burr  penetrated  the  cornea  and 
lens-capsule.  The  spmeAvas  removed  through  the  corneal  wound.  The 
crystalline  preseiffc^Ji  milky  appearance  which  subsequently  cleared  up. 
Cuts  and  rup£j^|>of  the  capsule  usually  cause  cataract  by  admission  of 
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•eutschmann,  Untersuchung  zur  Pathogenese  des  Kataracts. 

2  Becker,  Graefe  und  Saemisch,  Handbuch,  Bd.  v.  S.  *275. 

3.  Ezra  Dyer,  Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Ophthal.  Soc.,  1866,  p.  13. 

4  Green,  ibidem,  1875,  p.  354. 

5  Robert,  Annales  d'Oculistique,  1856,  p.  127. 
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aqueous  to  the  lens-substance,  and  in  most  instances  as  the  lens-substance 
swells  it  enlarges  the  rent,  admits  more  aqueous,  and  causes  eventual  total 
opacity  of  the  lens.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  for  minute  and 
sharp-cut  wounds  in  the  capsule  may  heal  and  the  cataract  clear  up  or 
remain  partial.  Thus,  Fischer  reports  a  case  where  he  did  a  discission  on 
both  eyes  of  a  child,  and  that  the  capsules  were  really  opened  was  proved 
by  the  escape  of  a  milky  fluid  into  the  aqueous.  A  few  days  later,  the 
child  dying  from  some  intercurrent  disease,  Bochdalek  after  <  areful  exami¬ 
nation  was  unable  to  find  any  rupture  or  cut  in  the  capsules.  Occasionally 
the  scars  from  incision  in  the  capsule  are  demonstrable,  the  lens  remain¬ 
ing  clear.  Mackenzie 1  observed  a  scratch  on  the  anterior  capsule  where 
a  permanent  white  mark  remained  without  resultant  opacity  of  the  lens. 
Bresgen  reports  two  cases  where  the  rent  in  the  capsule  became  covered 
with  yellowish  exudation,  which  finally  cleared  up,  as  did  also  the  slight 
underlying  cortical  opacity,  but  more  frequently  where  healing  takes  place 
it  is  after  the  extrusion  of  a  small  mass  of  lens-matter  through  the  minute 
wound.  Landesberg  describes  a  rupture  of  the  anterior  capsule  from  a 
blow  with  the  flat  hand,  which  extended  for  a  distance  of  six  millimetres. 
A  good  deal  of  clouding  of  the  anterior  cortical  followed,  but  the  capsular 
rent  healed,  and  the  pupillary  space  cleared  up  with  full  acuity  of  vision. 
Liebrecht  also  reports  an  extensive  rent  in  the  anterior  capsule  from  a  non- 
penetrating  blow  with  a  piece  of  iron.  There  was  considerable  gaping  of 
the  middle  of  the  wound,  and  the  capsule  was  thrown  into  folds  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  rent.  The  capsular  wound  soon  presented  a  delicate 
streaked  cloudiness,  the  edges  becoming  thicker  and  whit^A  and  gradually 
closed.  Four  weeks  after  the  injury  there  was  a  faiiH^treak  two  milli¬ 
metres  wide  in  the  position  of  the  rupture,  and  soi^wuftionths  later  V.  = 
5/14  and  Sn.  Ill  could  with  difficulty  be  read.  F0k)me  instances  where  a 
foreign  body  penetrates  the  lens  and  remains  ^Kight  in  the  wound  it  may 
fit  so  tightly  as  for  a  time  to  exclude  the^^ueous  and  prevent  any  con¬ 
siderable  opacity  of  the  lens,  which  may,\li^vever,  follow  later  as  the  little 
cleft  enlarges.  This  is  well  exemplifi&l  in  a  case  of  Forlarini,2  where  a 
steel  splinter  filled  the  gap  so  compMely  that  for  a  month  the  lens  re¬ 
mained  clear,  and  then,  owing  t^&tfnission  of  aqueous  at  the  edges,  gradu¬ 
ally  clouded.  In  some  rare^u^)  it  would  appear  as  if  the  lens-capsule 
presented  a  rare  degree  orgasticity  and  closed  entirely  on  the  track  of 
the  foreign  body.  TiTujy-rurtscher  3  records  a  case  of  penetrating 'wound 
of  the  lens  by  an  iroh-^spli  liter,  where  sixteen  years  later  the  track  of 
the  foreign  body  ^©visible  and  clouded,  but  the  Jens  was  otherwise  clear. 
Doyne4  gives  aAtill  more  remarkable  case  where  a  steel  splinter  which  per¬ 
forated  tln^y^had  lodged  in  the  retina.  Scars  were  demonstrable  in  the 


1  Mackenzie,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  4th  edition,  1854,  p.  397. 

2  Forlarini,  Nagel,  J  ahresbericht,  1872,  p.  408. 

3  Purtscher,  Centralblatt  fur  praUt.  Augenheilkunde,  1881,  S.  161. 

4  R.  W.  Doyne,  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.  U.  K.,  vol.  x.  p.  198. 
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cornea,  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens,  as  well  as  the  track 
in  the  vitreous,  the  little  particle  of  steel  partly  enveloped  in  a  blood-clot 
lying  just  below  the  disk.  The  vision  was  6/60.  One  month  later  the 
lens  was  still  clear  and  the  foreign  body  still  visible  in  the  retina.  Des- 
marres,  Jr.,  also  relates  a  case  where  the  lens  clouded  temporarily  from  a 
foreign  body  entering  and  lodging  in  it,  the  opacity  subsequently  clearing 
up  and  leaving  only  a  small  black  spot  surrounded  by  a  very  limited  opaque 
area.  Jackson  and  Schneidemann  report  a  case  where  the  perforating  for¬ 
eign  body  left  a  track  in  the  cornea,  iris,  and  lens  and  where  it  could  be 
seen  lodged  in  the  retina,  the  vision  still  remaining  5/7.  As  an  instance 
of  the  occasional  slow  clouding  of  the  lens  after  a  large  incision  into  it 
may  be  quoted  the  case  related  by  the  same  authors,  where  a  free  discission 
in  the  lower  part  of  a  congenitally  dislocated  lens  caused  local  opacity  with 
subsequent  clouding  and  absorption,  leaving  a  notch  in  the  lens,  while  the 
upper  part  remained  clear.  It  required  a  subsequent  operation  to  cause  the 
absorption  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lens.  Milliken,  Ayers,  Aschmann, 
Eugene  Smith,  and  Lippincott  have  all  reported  somewhat  similar  cases  of 
partial  clouding  after  injury.  The  longest  period  for  which  I  have  ever 
known  the  lens  to  remain  clear  with  a  foreign  body  embedded  in  it  is 
twenty-eight  years.  In  1895  I  saw,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  G.  C.  Harlan, 
a  man  one  of  whose  eyes  had  been  destroyed  by  a  blast  twenty-eight  years 
previously.  The  other  eye  had  been  injured  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the 
time  of  examination  presented  a  whitish  track  in  the  centre  of  the  lens 
with  a  few  granular  opacities  in  the  anterior  cortical  and  a  semilunar 
patch  of  opacity  in  the  posterior  cortical  up  and  out.  Tfrsatrack  pene¬ 
trated  the  lens  for  about  half  its  thickness,  and  at  tin  •tom  of  it  lay 
what  appeared  to  be  a  glittering  particle  of  mica.  Tft^eusion  was  20/CC, 
and  for  all  these  years  he  had  been  able  to  perforafoxiarse  labor,  but  two 
years  later  (1897)  his  sight  was  becoming  dimnrai^  Small  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  minute  splinters  of  steel  from  ham/ff^&^iot  infrequently  perforate 
the  lens  and  lodge  in  it.  They  usually,  hp^rer,  cause  total  opacity,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  demonstrate  their  /fS^ence  unless  they  lie  very  super¬ 
ficially.  After  long  sojourn  they  marc  more  or  less  completely  undergo  oxi¬ 
dation,  and  the  minute  particles  tfNrnst  are  carried  by  the  osmotic  current 
to  various  parts  of  the  lens.  <^0pe^authors  then  speak  of  siderosis  of  the 
lens.  Iwanoff  long  ago  caM^  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  wounds  of  the 
lens  fragments  of  coppefrclytven  into  it  seemed  more  irritating  than  similar 
pieces  of  iron.  ThisJs  probably  due  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  copper 
salts  formed  by  th*^j3ion  of  the  intra-ocular  fluids  on  this  metal,  and  is 
made  more  prqbabl^  by  the  fact  that,  as  Leber  has  shown,  any  metals  in 
fine  aseptic  introduced  into  the  vitreous  cause  deleterious  changes  in 

the  eye,  the  ajfcnently  insoluble  ones,  like  gold  and  silver,  acting  more  slowly 
by  rqaa^JNjf  their  slow  solution.  Doyne,1  however,  reports  a  case  where  a 


1  Doyne,  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.  U.  K.,  1894,  vol.  xiv.  p.  219. 
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fragment  of  gun  cap  lodged  in  the  inner  posterior  part  of  the  lens  and 
where  the  lens  remained  so  transparent  for  twenty-eight  years  that  the 
patient,  a  soldier,  could  aim  and  shoot  with  this  eye.  At  this  date  the  lens 
became  so  cloudy  that  he  could  no  longer  use  the  eye  in  this  way,  but  stid 
at  the  time  of  examination  the  fragment  of  cap  could  be  discerned,  thirty 
years  having  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the  accident.  Probably  the  most 
remarkable  case  of  the  sojourn  of  a  comparatively  large  body  in  the  lens 
is  that  recorded  by  Pamard,1  where  a  bird-shot  lodged  in  the  posterior  layers 
of  the  lens.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  partially  subsided,  but  one  month 
after  the  injury  the  recurrence  of  severe  pain  and  insomnia  caused  an 
operation  of  extraction  to  be  performed,  the  bird- shot  coming  away  with 
the  lens.  The  result  was  a  black  pupil  but  no  useful  vision. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  CAPSULE. 

Cataracts  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  posterior  capsule  are  not 
usually  demonstrable  except  when  accident  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  ana¬ 
tomically  examine  the  eye,  but  White  Cooper 2  saw  a  man  who  had  received 
a  severe  blow  from  a  stick  over  the  nose  and  angle  of  the  eye,  and  who 
complained  two  days  later  of  monocular  double  vision  and  of  cloudy  vision, 

in  whom  slight  haze  of  the 
lens  and  a  sharp-cut  cloudy 
line  on  the  posterior  capsule 
were  demonstrable.  Treacher 
Collins 3  pictures  a  case  where 
rupture  posterior  cap¬ 

sule  vv^^dernonstrated  by 
autop^Npind  the  figure  which 
heJs^es  is  here  reproduced. 
XjW  eye  received  a  blow  from 
>rvO  stone  and  was  enucleated  a 

Traumatic  rupture  of  the  posterior  capsule.^  week  later.  Owino'  to  the 

(E.  Treacher  Collins.)  X  .  .  .  &  „  . 

PX  weak  solvent  action  of  the 

lens  was  still  clear.  Wounds  of 
the  lens  are  always  serious,  and^Mnost  instances,  even  where  the  track  of 
the  wound  is  directly  thr^ufi^flfe  pupillary  space,  and  where  the  cornea 
and  lens  are  the  only  pajra^f  the  eye  injured,  lead  to  total  opacity  of  the 
lens.  At  times  a  vei^  r&mute  puncture  will  suffice  to  cause  complete  cata¬ 
ract.  I  recently  sajv  a-uase  where  a  negro  child  about  ten  years  of  age  had 
accidentally  stabJ^Qtself  in  the  eye  with  a  fine  sewing-needle.  There  was 
a  very  minuto^Aa?  of  opacity  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  but  a  floc¬ 
culus  of  4&fc$taiatter  soon  protruded,  to  be  followed  by  others  until  the 
entire  lem^became  opaque  and  was  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  entirely 


X> 


1  Pamard,  Annales  d’Oculistique,  1860,  t  xliii.  p.  23-25. 

2  White  Cooper,  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye,  p.  176. 

3  E.  Treacher  Collins,  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.  U.  K.,  vol.  xi.  p.  126. 
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absorbed.  The  pupil  was  kept  dilated  by  atropia,  and  there  was  scarcely 
any  irritation  of  the  eye  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  after  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  lens  there  was  excellent  vision  with  a  cataract  glass.  In 
penetrating  wounds  where  the  iris  is  perforated  by  the  instrument  the  exu¬ 


dation  of  lymph  and  the  formation  of  a  synechia  tend  to  close  the  capsular 


wound  and  prevent  the  formation  of  total  cataract.  In  cases  where  the 


wound  is  larger  this  protective  influence  of  the  iris  and  effused  lymph  is  a 


great  disadvantage,  excluding  the  aqueous  from  the  totally  opaque  lens  and 
causing  a  permanent  cataract.  Moreover,  the  involvement  of  the  iris  from 


the  inflammation  which  ensues,  and  its  tendency  to  spread  backward  to  the 
ciliary  body  and  chorioid,  is  always  a  serious  complication,  and  the  mere  fact 
of  the  congestion  of  the  vessels  around  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  so  inter¬ 


feres  with  exosmosis  that  the  solution  of  lens-matter  by  the  aqueous  is 


always  slow  during  its  continuance.  Deep  wounds  of  the  ciliary  region, 


involving  the  lens,  are  among  the  most  dangerous  and  treacherous  wounds 
of  the  eye,  frequently  giving  rise  to  inflammation  so  severe  that  the  eye¬ 
ball  gradually  shrinks,  and  only  too  often  to  sympathetic  disease  of  the 
fellow-eye.  Where  such  wounds  are  made  with  unclean  foreign  bodies, 
missiles,  or  instruments  they  often  lead  to  suppuration  of  the  eyeball.  It 
is  astonishing,  when  we  consider  how  much  care  it  requires  to  keep  our 
surgical  instruments  sterile,  how  frequently  small  chips  of  iron  and  steel 
driven  into  the  eye  seem  to  carry  little  or  no  infecting  material  with  them. 


CAPSULAR  CATARACTS. 


cells  of  the  anteripi^capsule,  and  often  also  a  newly-formed  epithelium 

.  One  variety  of  capsular  cataract— viz.,  the 


and  position  and  the  fact  that  the  lens-substance  often 
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ACQUIRED  CENTRAL  ANTERIOR  POLAR  CATARACT. 


Congenital  anterior  polar  cataract  has  already  been  described.  The 
acquired  form  has  been  proved  by  the  accurate  clinical  observations  of  Arlt 
to  be  caused  by  perforating  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  where  the  lens,  uncovered 
by  the  iris,  comes  in  contact  with  a  corneal  ulcer,  and  the  anterior  capsule 
becomes  covered  with  exuded  lymph.  The  underlying  epithelium  prolif¬ 
erates,  and  forms  a  cone  projecting  into  the  lens  substance,  and  this  is  at 
times  surmounted  by  a  thread  or  by  an  outwardly -pointing  cone  of  lymph, 
running  to  the  seat  of  the  previous  corneal  ulcer.  This  thread  or  cone 
may  persist  after  the  closing  of  the  wound  has  restored  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  and  allowed  the  aqueous  to  push  the  lens  back  into  its  place. 
Usually,  however,  this  filament  is  ruptured,  and  we  find  a  pyramid  with 
its  apex  outward,  or  at  times  a  flattened  and  irregular  mass  of  opacity. 
According  to  Arlt,  where  the  whitish,  projecting  mass  is  over  two  millime¬ 
tres  in  thickness  it  is  usually  pyramidal  in  form.  A  portion  of  the  pupil¬ 
lary  margin  of  the  iris  is  often  adherent  to  the  cornea,  but  very  rarely  is 
there  any  iris  pigment  in  the  projecting  mass  of  cells  on  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  capsule.  The  capsular  opacity  is  stationary,  and  folds  of  the 
capsule  are  often  seen  projecting  as  radii  from  it.  The  lens-substance 
beneath  the  capsular  cataract  is  also  cataractous,  while  the  rest  of  the  lens  is 
usually  transparent,  although  occasionally  there  is  complete  opacity  accom¬ 
panying  it.  Anterior  central  capsular  cataract  is  usually  a  sequence  of  the 
ophthalmia  of  the  new-born.  It  seldom  develops  in  childhood,  never  in 
later  life.  Knies  1  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  suck\  cataract  in  its 
early  stage  while  the  newly-formed  tissue  was  still  tra^l^arent.  Schweig- 
ger2  has  proved  that  the  corneal  ulcer  need  not.be  accurately  central  in 
order  to  produce  anterior  polar  cataract,  and  infe^Ntnat  the  pupillarv  cap¬ 
sule  undergoes  usure  and  thinning  from  the in  contact  with  it,  while 
the  remaining  capsule  is  protected  bv  the  iridQnulke3  has  shown  that  in  the 
shallow  anterior  chamber  existing  in  lh\^vHborn  an  exudation  of  lymph 
may  produce  pyramidal  cataract  with**™  any  perforating  corneal  ulcer. 


THE  CAPSULAR  CATARACT  FOLLOWS  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE 

LENS.  ^^^NDARY  CATARACT.) 

In  all  cases  of  extract}^  in  which  the  capsule  is  not  removed  from 
the  eye  with  the  len^/Trysm  operations  by  discission,  and  in  many  cases  of 
reclination  where  die  operator  does  not  succeed  in  dislocating  .the  capsule 
of  the  lens  intoN^vitreous  humor,  there  remains  behind,  in  the  position 
formerly  occwAeji  by  the  lens,  enough  capsular  remnants  to  constitute  a 
membranAN^hich,  however  transparent  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  is 
likely  sul^quently,  by  thickening  and  folding,  to  become  a  hinderance  to 

Knies,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1880,  S.  181. 

^  2  ^chweigger,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxvi.,  1,  S.  134. 

Ay  3  Hulke,  Royal  London  Ophthal.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 
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vision.  In  cases  of  normal  extraction,  the  torn  anterior  capsule  folds  and 
retracts  in  such  a  way  that  it  leaves  the  pupillary  space  free  and  becomes 


adherent  to  the  posterior  capsule  farther  towards  the  periphery,  the  anterior 


and  posterior  capsules  thus  enclosing  a  space  in  which  lie  remnants  of  lens- 
matter  and  epithelium  of  the  anterior  capsule.  This  extends  in  a  more  or 
less  regular  ring  behind  the  insertion  of  the  iris.  The  closing  in  of  this 
space  and  the  adherence  of  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  capsule  exclude 
the  aqueous  humor  and  prevent  its  action  on  the  remnants  of  the  cataract- 
ous  lens  and  of  the  epithelium  which  are  left  behind  in  this  position ;  and 
the  epithelium  goes  on  to  form  large  nucleated  cells  and,  at  times,  new  but 
imperfect  lens-fibres,  which  permeate  and  enclose  the  remnants  of  cataract- 
ous  lens-matter  remaining  in  the  little  sac,  and  by  this  growth  form  a  mass 
which  is  more  or  less  transparent  and  is  larger,  usually,  in  the  eyes  of 
young  individuals,  where  a  greater  amount  of  unused  germ  force  lies  dor¬ 
mant  in  the  epithelial  cells.  In  the  young  these  masses  of  proliferating 
epithelium  enclosed  between  the  two  leaflets  of  the  capsule  may  attain  con¬ 
siderable  size,  and  they  often  exhibit  curious  forms.  This  is  well  shown 
by  the  case  of  Snell,1  where  the  lens  was  removed  by  a  vectis  and  the 
operation  gave  good  visual  acuity.  Six  years  later  the  patient  noticed  a 
pear-shaped  body  in  front  of  the  pupil  which  gradually  increased  in  size 
until  it  equalled  half  the  diameter  of  the  cornea.  It  was  removed,  and 
examination  by  Treacher  Collins  showed  it  to  be  lens-capsule  covering 
degenerate  lens  material.  After  its  removal  the  patient  had  V.  =  6/G.  So 
long  as  the  new  formations  stop  at  this  point,  being  hidden  behind  the  iris, 
they  exercise  no  untoward  influence  on  vision,  but  very  xx^nramly  within 
a  few  months  after  the  operation  we  recognize  some  thicddSftng  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  capsule  in  the  pupillary  space  as  well  as  of  an^lfilSls  of  torn  anterior 
capsule  which  cross  it,  and  a  corresponding  blurrm^W  the  retinal  image  is 
produced.  Indeed,  even  immediately  after  an  opefcaHon,  as  soon  as  the  eye 
has  become  quiet  enough  to  allow  the  patie^DfcNjse  it,  the  ophthalmoscope 
will  usually  show  that  the  pupillary  spa<&  isrllot  everywhere  equally  clear, 
but  that  only  portions  of  it  are  perfect^t^ansparent,  and  the  patient  soon 
finds  that  he  cannot  see  equally  weHxhrough  every  portion  of  it,  but  that 
in  some  positions  of  the  eye  and^ad  he  sees  much  better  than  in  others. 
In  fact,  he  has  (so  to  speak)  ^N^^oSe  the  hole  through  which  he  desires  to 
see,  and  to  adjust  either  1^0^e  or  the  object  looked  at  so  that  it  shall 
come  into  the  line  of  Such  capsular  pupils,  if  so  they  may  be 

termed,  may  at  tirqe^ron tract  and  thicken  decidedly  from  low-grade  in¬ 
flammatory  processs^goon  after  the  operation,  or  they  may  remain  trans¬ 
parent  for  year^gut  more  commonly  at  varying  periods  will  commence 
to  thicken  ^nd  close,  so  that  often  in  from  six  months  to  two  years  after  an 
opera  *  ’ISpatients  will  find  that  their  vision  has  again  so  far  failed  that 
they  lore  apply  to  the  surgeon  for  relief.  In  those  cases  where  in- 


& 


e> 


1  Snell,  Ophthalmic  Review,  1893,  p.  345. 
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flammation  sets  in  after  cataract  operations,  whether  it  be  of  low  or  high 
grade,  we  often  have  at  once  sufficient  thickening  of  the  capsule  to  render 
the  results  of  the  operation  nugatory  and  to  make  a  capsulotomy  necessary. 
Late-forming  capsular  opacities  often  develop  without  any  assignable  cause, 
while  at  other  times  they  seem  to  be  brought  on  by  some  accidental  slight 
inflammation,  such  as  a  slight  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  or  by  the  congestion 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  which  normally  occurs  after  prolonged  use 
of  it  for  near  work.  Where  these  capsular  opacities  are  slight  and  are  not 
complicated  by  any  morbid  process  in  the  vitreous,  ciliary  processes,  or  iris, 
they  are  readily  torn  or  cut  by  the  knife  or  needle,  a  loop  of  vitreous 
comes  forward  into  the  rip  in  the  capsule,  and  the  vision  often  remains 
clear  for  the  remainder  of  the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  When,  however, 
these  processes  of  capsulitis  are  complicated  by  adherent  synechise,  by  any 
inflammation  of  the  iris,  chorioid,  or  ciliary  body,  or  by  vitreous  disease, 
we  have  a  state  of  affairs  much  more  difficult  to  remedy,  and  which  often 
baffles  entirely  the  resources  of  the  surgeon.  Of  the  local  causes  which 
produce  such  secondary  cataract  some  of  the  most  frequent  are  the  healing 
of  a  piece  of  capsule  or  a  part  of  the  iris  in  the  extraction  wound.  A 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  secondary  cataract  is  interesting  to  every 
surgeon,  and  nothing  can  more  thoroughly  convince  him  that  any  of  our 
present  methods  of  cutting  or  tearing  the  lens- capsule  are  imperfect  than 
the  utter  want  of  uniformity  of  his  results  as  regards  the  size  and  position 
of  the  aperture  in  the  capsule  which  results  from  his  best  efforts  to  secure 
a  central  hole.  The  following  figures,  taken  from  casQsWhich  were  prac¬ 
tical  successes,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  variou^xirais  of  secondary 
cataract  complicated  with  slight  adhesions  of  theel^ule  to  the  iris.  Fig. 
89  was  taken  about  a  year  after  the  operation. -Ofhe  patient  was  a  negro, 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  dense  pignw^Q)iori  of  the  capsule.  With 
+  1/3J  combineft^ff^^-  1/42  Cy.  axis  105°,  V.  = 
20/XL,  there  b<Jm^irfree  clear  space  at  the  inner 
nasal  part  ofme  pupil,  and  the  vision  being  good  and 
eye  quiet,  inxapite  of  a  probable  incarceration  of  the 
capsule  40 1  le  wound.  In  Fig.  90  the  more  useful 
inne^TK^lower  part  of  the  pupil  has  a  spider-web 
omSfy,  while  an  oblique  ovoid  rent  remains  clear. 

Ch+r/  91  shows  an  incarceration  of  the  iris  on  one  side 
if  the  wound  with  several  masses  of  densely  opaque 


Secondary  cataract  after  .  .  .  .  .  , .  .  .  .  , 

extraction  with  spots  m  the  capsule  m  the  immediate  neighborhood 

tomy.  (Drawn  B. 

Alexander  Rai^A»< 


of  slight  pigment  synechise.  Fig.  92  shows  a  dense 
branching  opacity  covering  most  of  the  pupillary 
space  ^^Jv^tarting  from  a  slight  adhesion  between  the  iris  and  the  capsule. 
Fij^VjS  shows  an  ovoid  pupil  with  secondary  cataract  occupying  the  lower 
m^r^ind  outer  parts ;  the  eye  had  been  myopic,  with  patches  of  chorioidi- 
Ofcjs,  and  the  drawing  was  taken  three  weeks  after  extraction  of  the  cataract. 
<2>With  +  1/15  Cy.  “|  — 1/15  Cy.  axis  90°,  Y.  =  20/CC.  Fig.  94  shows 


Fig.  89 


Fig.  90. 


Fig.  94. 


rio.  95. 


Secondary  cataract  after  simple  extraction 


(Drawn  by  .Margaret  ta  Washington.) 


Secondary  cataract  after  extraction  with  iridectomy. 

(Drawn  by  Dr.  B.  Alexander  Randall.) 


Secondary  cataract  alter  extraction  with 

(Drawn  b 


Fig.  96. 


Alexander  Randall.) 


Fig.  97. 
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a  clear  pupil  so  displaced  upward  by  the  cicatrizing  processes  as  materially 
to  diminish  its  usefulness  to  the  patient.  With  head  and  eye  in  favorable 
position  +  1/4  0  +  1/9  Cy.  axis  150°,  Y.  =  20/C.  Fig.  95  shows  a  case  of 
complicate  cataract  where  there  is  a  curious  detachment  and  upward  dis¬ 
placement  of  large  portions  of  the  uveal  coat  of  the  iris,  which  adheres  to 
the  capsule.  With  +  1/3  0+  1/24  Cy.  axis  180°  Y.  =  20 /XXX. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  have  all  been  taken  from  cases  where  a 
broad  iridectomy  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  extraction  because  the  large 


Fig.  92. 


Fig.  93. 


Secondary  cataract  alter  extraction  Secondary  cataract  after  extraction 

with  iridectomy.  with  iridectomy. 

(Drawn  by  Dr.  B.  Alexander  Randall.) 


coloboma  thus  obtained  gives  a  more  extensive  and  peripher^lVriew  of  the 
secondary  cataract  than  can  be  had  in  cases  where  the  sim^xoperation  has 
been  performed.  By  way  of  contrast  to  them,  Figs.  QhJ^d  9*7  represent 
the  secondary  cataract  in  each  eye  in  a  case  of  simple  extraction.  The 
pupils  have  been  dilated  to  give  as  extensive  a  practicable  of  the 

thickened  capsule.  In  both  eyes  the  centraLptfmffary  space  has  remained 
clear,  although  there  was  only  the  laceratioilou  fhe  capsule  obtained  at  the 
operation,  no  secondary  capsulotomy  havfc^  been  found  necessary.  In  the 
left  eye  there  is  considerable  thickening  the  cut  edges  of  the  capsule,  and 
the  irregular  dilatation  of  the  pimi(0jhows  that  in  many  places  the  iris  is 
adherent  to  it.  In  the  right  ey is  a  less  degree  of  thickening  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound  in  the  ^^rne,  the  pupil  is  round,  and  there  are  no 
adhesions  to  the  iris. 


ON  THE  CHANGES 
OF  THEIR  RE 
PRESBYOPIA 
TIMES 
BOTH 


SENILE  LENSES  WHICH  LEAD  TO  AN  INCREASE 
IVE  POWER  AND  TO  A  DIMINUTION  OF  THE 
ON  THOSE  IN  CATARACTOUS  LENSES  WHICH  AT 
O  AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  ACUITY  OF  VISION, 
HICH  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  WHAT  IS  POPULARLY  CALLED 


SIGHT 


v 


changes  are  of  two  varieties,  —  those  which  occur  during  the 
pment  of  the  cataract,  and  those  regressive  changes  which  cause  a 
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breaking  down  or  more  or  less  complete  absorption  of  the  previously 
opaque  lens-fibres. 

I.  At  some  stage  in  all  forms  of  incipient  cataract  the  lens  swells,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  this  swelling  there  is  a  narrowing  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  This  is  so  well  known  that  many  practitioners  make  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  swelling  which  accompanies  further  degeneration  a  test  as  to 
whether  the  cataract  is  sufficiently  mature  for  operation.  In  consequence 
of  this  increase  in  the  curvature  of  the  lens  the  far  point  of  distinct  vision 
approaches  the  eye  and  we  have  a  myopia  of  greater  or  less  degree.  Per¬ 
haps  also,  as  Arlt  pointed  out  and  as  has  been  lately  insisted  on  by  Roure,  in 
cases  of  nuclear  cataract  the  rays  of  light  used  in  forming  the  retinal 
image  come  mostly  through  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  and  are  focused 
nearer  to  it,  thus  aiding  in  the  production  of  short  sight.  If  this  intu¬ 
mescence  took  place  in  a  lens  which  remained  transparent  the  patient  would 
become  less  presbyopic,  seeing  near  objects  more  distinctly  without  the  aid 
of  the  glass,  while  distant  objects  would  be  dimmed  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  myopia  thus  produced.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however, 
these  changes  in  the  lens  are  accompanied  by  so  much  clouding  of  its  sub¬ 
stance  that  we  are  unable  to  measure  the  exact  amount  of  myopia  thus 
produced,  while  the  outlines  of  all  objects,  even  when  held  at  the  proper 
focal  distance,  are  so  indistinct  that  the  patient  derives  no  benefit  even  for 
near  work  by  the  change  in  his  refraction.  In  some  rare  cases,  however, 
the  lenticular  swelling  is  accompanied  by  so  little  clouding  that  a  patient 
who  has  been  previously  slightly  hypermetropic  or  emmetropic  can  now 
wear  with  profit  and  pleasure  concave  glasses  for  distairi^While  for  near 
work  he  can  either  entirely  lay  aside  his  presbyopic  glg^kr  or  employ  much 
weaker  ones,  and  he  is  then  popularly  said  to  hav^acquired  second  sight. 
However  useful  and  pleasant  this  maybe  to  hinv^S^ertheless  such  swelling 
of  the  lens  is  always  accompanied  by  sufRciej^S^rouding  to  reduce  to  some 
extent  the  acuity  of  vision,  and,  althoug^Stoci^a  patient  will  often  read  in 
a  strong  light  ordinary  print  fluenthClira^fyes  will  usually  tire  from  pro¬ 
longed  use  either  with  or  without  tln/ftp  of  a  magnifying-glass.  We  may 
by  careful  correction  of  his  ametigj&ia,  including  the  lenticular  and  corneal 
astigmatism,  in  good  diffuse  darfhmt  have  a  vision  of  6/12  or  even  slightly 
better  when  by  increasing^h^l^it  we  make  the  image  more  brilliant  and 
at  the  same  time  sharpeivivtey  causing  the  pupil  to  contract.  In  such  cases 
we  find  a  large  yello^ nucleus  with  a  slight  but  distinct  perinuclear  haze, 
while  there  are  ^no^equatorial  changes  sufficiently  developed  to  encroach 
on  the  pupillai#Nfra.  In  fact,  careful  examination  with  a  dilated  pupil 
and  a  magptfj^rg-glass  behind  the  mirror  or  by  the  use  of  oblique  light 
shows  ii£\ra^&s  of  opacity  less  dense  than  we  find  them  in  the  zonular 
cataract  infancy  but  similarly  situated.  In  one  case  whose  history 
below  I  could  demonstrate  a  double  zone  of  opacity  in  an  eye 
I  had  often  previously  examined  and  knew  to  have  had  a  perfectly 
sparent  lens.  Such  processes  rarely  go  on  exactly  simultaneously  in 
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both  eyes,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  the  production  of  considerable 
anisometropia,  the  correction  of  which  will  often  enable  us  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  binocular  vision.  Such  cases  are  not  only  rare  in  themselves,  but 
from  their  very  nature  seldom  present  themselves  to  the  ophthalmic  surgeon, 
as  they  occur  among  people  who  are  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  vision 
which  they  possess  and  who,  even  if  the  sight  eventually  becomes  very 
dim,  prefer  to  use  what  they  have  rather  than  submit  to  the  risks  of  an 
operation.  Owing  to  the  interest  attaching  to  such  cases  and  their  com¬ 
parative  infrequency,  the  salient  points  in  the  history  and  symptoms  of 
three  such  cases  are  herewith  given. 

Case  I. — Dr.  S.,  aged  sixty-five,  formerly  a  distinguished  practitioner 
of  medicine,  who  states  that  about  his  forty-fifth  year  he  put  on  glasses  to 
read  with,  and  had  the  year  previous  to  his  examination  used  for  near 
work  +  1/15,  which  he  subsequently  exchanged  for  +  1/18.  He  now  finds 
that  for  ordinary  print  he  is  much  more  comfortable  without  a  glass,  hold¬ 
ing  his  book  at  sixteen  inches,  and  in  this  manner  he  uses  his  eyes  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  daily.  Within  the  last  six  months  he  has  noticed  that  his  distant 
vision  is  not  so  good  as  previously,  and  that  he  gets  double  images  of  the 
moon.  O.  D.  with  — 1/16  V.  =  20/XL,  but  everything  is  a  little  hazy. 
There  is  a  slight  astigmatism,  but  the  cloudiness  of  the  lens  is  sufficient  to 
make  his  answers  contradictory.  He  sees  little  difference  between  the  vision 
produced  by  a  spherical  glass  ( — 1/16)  and  that  given  by  —  1/24  combined 
with  — 1/36  Cy.  or  —  1/36  Sp.  combined  with  —  1/36  Cy.,  although  the 
sphero-cylindrical  combination  makes  the  lines  on  the  dtelkmore  alike. 
The  pupil  was  dilated  and  the  eye  carefully  examined  wL^^  i6  D.  behind 
the  mirror,  and  also  with  oblique  light.  The  nucleip^^the  lens  was  not 
as  sharply  outlined  as  is  usually  the  case  at  his  tinm^plife ;  there  was  peri¬ 
nuclear  haze  with  very  fine  minute  dots,  but  theH^^re  no  peripheral  stride. 
The  fundus  was  healthy  and  did  not  pEe§d»Dany  evidences  of  myopic 
changes  near  the  disk.  O.  S.  had  a  comek^jnacula  dating  from  an  attack 
of  phlyctenular  keratitis  in  childhood^W  had  not  been  of  much  use  to 
him.  I  never  had  a  subsequent  oppbwunity  of  examining  the  eye  with 
dilated  pupil,  but  saw  him  frequa^j  and  for  years  his  vision  remained 
about  the  same,  and  up  to  his^ta^i,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  was  still 
able  to  read  coarse  print  wf^puderate  comfort  without  a  glass. 

Case  II.— A  cas&wtf^fy  a  slightly  hypermetropic  eye  developed  in  the 
sixty -second  to  the  sixtr^hfrxl  year  a  myopia  of  3.50  D.,  and  for  a  time  read 
well  ivithout  a  glass  Q^d  wore  the  distance  correction  out-of-doors  with  great 
satisfaction ,  but  tfhfrre  the  vision  subsequently  clouded. 

Mrs.  IL  aged  forty-nine,  complains  of  headaches  and  that  her 

reading-§h5^  are  no  longer  comfortable.  She  is  wearing  +  1/20  for  near 
work,  muNvith  these  glasses  can  spell  out  Jr.  I  with  great  difficulty  at  six- 
teej^fc^s.  With  either  eye  she  guesses  20/XX,  the  image  of  the  right  eye 
b§ing*rhe  clearer.  The  pupils  were  dilated  with  atropia,  and  under  its  use 
^i^bn  sank  to  20/L  in  each  eye.  With  proper  correction  it  again  rose  to 
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20/XX.  O.D. +  1/60  o  + 1/60  Cy.  axis  105°,  Y.  =  20 /XX.  O.S.+  1/36 
Cy.  axis  at  40°,  V.  —  20/XX.  The  full  correction  was  ordered  for  habitual 
wear,  and  the  headache  soon  disappeared.  At  the  same  time  she  was  ordered 
for  near  work  O.  D.  -)-  1/15  o  -|-  1/60  Cy.  axis  105°,  and  O.  S.  +  1/20O 
+ 1/36  Cy.  axis  40°.  A  year  later  Mrs.  L.  had  become  more  presbyopic,  and 
was  ordered  O.  D.  +  1/10  O  +  1/60  Cy.  axis  75°,  O.  S.  +  1/12  O  -}- 1/42 
Cy.  axis  40°.  She  used  these  glasses  with  comfort  for  upward  of  four  years, 
returning  again  in  the  autumn  of  1880  for  other  glasses.  The  eyes  were 
now  found  to  have  lost  their  astigmatism  and  to  have  become  more  pres¬ 
byopic  :  O.  D.  + 1/36  Sp.  V.  =  20/XX,  O.  S.  +  1/36  Sp.  V .  =  20/XX,  and 
for  reading  for  each  eye  +  1/9.  Seven  years  later  (June  19, 1888)  she  again 
came  to  be  fitted  for  glasses,  and  the  right  eye  was  found  to  have  become 
myopic,  while  the  left  retained  the  same  grade  of  hypermetropia.  O.  D. 
— 1/48  Y.  =  20 /XXX,  O.  S.  +  1/36  V.  =  20/XX.  Ordered  for  distance 
O.  D.  — 1/48, 0.  S.  +  1/36,  and  for  reading  O.  D.  +  1/12  and  O.  S.  +  1/9. 
April  20,  1890,  O.  D.  has  become  more  myopic  and  the  acuity  of  vision 
is  less.  Without  a  glass  Y.  =  20/C,  and  +  16  I>.  behind  the  mirror 
shows  in  O.  D.  a  slight  perinuclear  haze.  A  year  later  (April  21,  1891) 
O.  D.  Y.  =  20/CC,  and  without  a  glass  deciphers  with  difficulty  0.50  D. 
print  at  twelve  inches.  With  — 1/12  Y.  =  20 /XXX  only,  and  cylinders  do 
not  improve  it.  O.  S.  V.  =  20/XXX,  and  with  +  1/12  reads  0.50  at  twelve 
inches.  Ordered  for  distance  O.  D.  —  1/12, 0.  S.  — 1/72  Cy.  axis  50°,  and 
for  reading  O.  D.  plane  glass,  O.  S.  + 1/9.  In  October,  1892,  the  vision  of 
the  right  eye  has  become  more  impaired ;  although  she  can  see  the  same 
letters  with  it,  there  is  a  fog  about  them.  When  the  ^m^^is  dilated  with 
homatropine  the  subcapsular  portions  of  the  lens  apwpffil^ clear,  while  there 
is  a  whitish- yellow,  perinuclear,  evenly  diffused  With  +  16  D.  and 

transmitted  light  this  zone  is  clearly  seen,  and-By  looking  in  obliquely  a 
fainter  zone  of  haze  is  also  distinguishable  Uo&e  periphery  to  the  outside 
of  the  inner  layers  of  opaque  lens-matt(/T^vN\ith  — 1/12  O.  D.  V.  =  20/C. 
Without  glass  she  reads  with  it  1.25  fepMt  nine  inches.  There  is  a  long, 
broad  shoot  of  opacity  in  the  antericQch'tieal  running  from  the  lower  outer 


quadrant  upward  and  inward  towards  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  lens ; 
but,  as  it  lies  mostly  behind  ^yris,  it  does  not  materially  affect  vision. 
O.  S.  vision  remains  20/3S^Mthout  a  glass.  In  April,  1894,  the  vision 
in  O.  D.  had  become  so/citoded  that  with  —  1/9  she  could  see  20/CC  only 
with  difficulty;  — l/10)and  — 1/12  gave  about  the  same  results,  and  the 
cloudiness  of  th;s^e  was  so  uncomfortable,  spreading  a  fog  over  the  binoc¬ 
ular  field  of  visbJh,  t  hat  the  left  eye  only  was  used  for  reading.  The  marked 
failure  of  ♦vMftjnn  O.  D.  is  caused  not  by  any  considerable  thickening  of 
the  perqJ&«Wr  opacities,  but  by  the  formation  of  opacities  in  the  anterior 
corticM  there  being,  in  addition  to  the  opaque  shoot  in  the  lower  outer 
qsads?t^t  already  noted  as  existent  in  1892,  four  ovoid  opaque  spots  lying 
5^1 the  pupillary  space  and  consequently  causing  the  great  additional  failure 
of  sight. 
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Case  III. — A  case  of  second  sight  in  an  eye  previously  emmetropic 
where,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  myopia  of  3  D.  is  developed,  which  in  six 
years  increases  to  6  D.,  while  the  acuity  of  vision  with  correction  sinks  from 
5120  to  514,0,  ovnng  to  the  increasing  cloudiness  of  the  lens . 

Mrs.  M.  O.  D.  was  first  seen  by  me  in  July,  1888.  She  was  then 
seventy-five  years  of  age.  As  a  young  woman  she  had  excellent  distant 
vision,  and  put  on  convex  spectacles  for  reading  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
and  continued  to  use  convex  glasses  for  near  work  with  comfort  for  a 
period  of  twenty  eight  years.  About  two  years  since  she  found  that  she 
could  thread  a  needle  without  a  glass.  There  is  an  arcus  senilis  around 
the  entire  cornea,  the  pupil  reacts  promptly  to  light,  and  there  is  a  strong 
reflex  from  the  nucleus  of  the  lens.  The  right  eye  with  —  3.25  has  a 
vision  of  5/20,  the  left  eye  with  —  4  D.  5/20.  Using  both  eyes  without  a 
glass  she  can  read  Jr.  VII.  at  thirteen  inches,  but  prefers  to  read  with  mag¬ 
nifying-glasses,  although  with  the  right  eye  employing  +  2  D.  and  the  left 
eye  +  1.25  D.  she  holds  her  book  by  preference  at  eleven  inches,  and  can 
read  only  very  slightly  finer  print  (Jr.  VI.).  The  ophthalmoscope  shows 
perinuclear  haze  in  each  lens,  but  no  striae.  In  the  right  eye  the  fundus  is 
best  seen  with  —  3.25  D.  The  disk  is  healthy,  with  slight  central  excava¬ 
tion  and  a  narrow,  semilunar  strip  of  pigment  absorption  at  its  outer  side, 
while  the  red  vessels  of  the  chorioid  stroma  and  its  black  interspaces  show 
over  most  of  the  eye-ground,  owing  to  the  want  of  pigment  in  the  retinal 
epithelium.  In  the  left  eye  the  disk  is  also  healthy,  and  the  absorption  of 
pigment  in  the  epithelium  is  much  less  marked  than  in  the  fellow-eye. 
The  patient  was  again  seen  in  1894,  in  her  eighty-third  ^Vir.  She  was 
still  in  fair  health,  the  hair  of  the  head  had  become  sih^WDite,  the  eye¬ 
brows  and  eyelashes  mixed  black  and  gray,  the  blacky*©  gray  cilia  being 
nearly  equal  in  number  and  the  gray  predominating£^wards  the  centre  of 
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myopia  during  the  formation  of  cataract,  but  little  is  said  of  the  rare  cases 
where  the  lens  remains  sufficiently  transparent  to  enable  the  patient  to 
pursue  ordinary  occupations.  Ware  and  Sichel  both  allude  to  them,  while 
White  Cooper 1  discusses  cases  “  which,  having  been  presbyopic,  recover 
natural  sight  or  become  near-sighted.”  He  attributes  these  changes  to  an 
increase  in  the  density  and  refractive  power  of  the  lens,  and  finds  “  the  sight 
always  a  little  impaired,  and  such  changes  are  premonitory  of  hard  cata¬ 
ract.”  In  the  last  four  cases  which  he  has  seen  and  studied  carefully  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  months  he  has  “  traced  the  change  of  structure 
from  the  first  faint  indications  to  the  unmistakable  characteristics  of  hard 
lenticular  cataract.”  Critchett,2  in  a  discussion  on  the  development  of 
myopia  in  the  formation  of  cataract  at  the  Heidelberg  Congress  in  1873, 
remarks  that  we  can  often  restore  almost  complete  acuity  of  vision  by  a 
concave  glass.  Foerster3  holds  that  increase  of  refraction  in  commencing 
cataract  is  not  an  exception  but  very  common.  Adolph  Weber4  gives  two 
well-observed  cases.  No.  1,  a  woman  of  sixty,  with  complete  cataract  in 
the  right  eye,  and  the  left,  which  wrhen  first  examined  had  a  hypermetropia 
of  1/40,  with  a  vision  of  12/L,  had  finally  a  myopia  of  1/5,  while  the 
ophthalmoscope  showed  an  absence  of  all  myopic  changes  in  the  fundus. 
No.  2,  a  man  who  had  previously  been  a  good  rifle-shot  but  had  no  accu¬ 
rate  determination  of  his  vision,  acquired  a  myopia  =  1/11,  which  rose 
under  observation  to  1/7,  and  a  proper  concave  glass  gave  V  =  12/L.  At 
the  same  meeting  Meyer5  remarked  that  he  considered  the  use  of  concave 
glasses  in  such  cases  injurious.  Nicati6 *  had  a  patient  aged  seventy-eight 
complaining  of  short  sight.  In  the  lens  there  were  faint^Vpacities  in  the 
anterior  cortical  “  running  from  the  equator  to  the  atl^ioS  pole.”  Two 
years  later  these  had  disappeared,  while  myopia  had  developed 

“with  full  acuity  of  vision.”  In  1877  S.  M.  Buriat*  gives  an  interesting 
case  of  second  sight.  The  patient  commence<j^^wear  presbyopic  glasses 
at  forty,  and  had  several  times  increased^tfey  "strength.  At  the  age  of 
seventy  he  was  able  to  read  without  glares)  A4.t  eighty-five  he  could  read 
Jr.  I.  without  glass  at  eighteen  inche^W.  =  20/L,  and  with  —  1  D.  V.  = 
20 /XX.  Dr.  B.  informs  me  that  “  tft&)patient  died  in  his  ninety-fifth  year 
without  the  formation  of  comffie^Jeataract.”  In  this  case  Burnett  con¬ 
sidered  the  myopia  probably  tyw^e  been  axile.  Fuchs 8  relates  three  cases, 
in  one  of  which  an  eye  orfgramy  emmetropic  acquired  a  lenticular  myopia 
of  3  D. ;  a  second  wi^Jj^mal  myopia  =  1.25  D.  increasing  to  9  D.  in 

1  White  Coope^  A^n  Med.  Journal,  1853,  pp.  996,  997  ;  also  in  2d  edition  of  his 
book  on  11  Near 

>natsblatter  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  1873,  S.  461. 


5  M^ei^iDidem,  p.  465. 

6 Nagel,  Jahresbericht,  S.  312. 

^Jirnett,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1877. 


^  Fuchs,  Klinische  Monatsbliitter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1884,  S  19. 
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the  right  eye,  while  in  the  left  the  myopia  increased  from  1  D.  to  5.50  D. ; 
a  third,  having  been  emmetropic,  acquired  myopia  =  6  D.  Landesberg 1 
gives  five  cases  where  hypermetropes  with  good  vision  developed  a  lenticu¬ 
lar  myopia  varying  from  1/10  to  1/44,  and  claims  that  in  such  cases  the 
lens  usually  presents  peripheral  shoots  with  clear  pupillary  space.  Rydel 2 
published  a  case  where  an  emmetrope  of  seventy-two  years  acquired  in 
three  months  a  myopia  of  3  D.,  with  V.  =  20/50,  while  in  eight  months  the 
myopia  had  increased  to  4  D.,  the  acuity  of  vision  with  correction  remain¬ 
ing  the  same.  Rydel 1  describes  the  nucleus  of  the  lens,  as  seen  with  ob¬ 
lique  light,  as  yellow,  and  its  surface  u  as  if  fissured,”  but  denies  any  swell¬ 
ing  or  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  nucleus.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
such  senile  lenses,  while  remaining  sufficiently  transparent  to  permit  useful 
vision,  may  develop  a  myopia  varying  from  1  D.  to  6  D.,  or  even  more, 
while  they  may  for  a  period  of  several  years  remain  in  this  state  before  the 
cataractous  changes  are  sufficient  to  prevent  reading  ordinary  print. 

II.  In  the  second  class  of  cases  the  lens,  having  been  cataractous,  clears 
up  sufficiently  to  permit  useful  vision.  In  most  such  cases  there  has  been 
a  well-developed  hard  cataract  in  which  softening  of  the  cortical  layers  has 
taken  place  (cataracta  Morgagniana)  with  eventual  absorption  of  the  softened 
matter,  while  the  shrunken  nucleus  either  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  capsu¬ 
lar  sac,  or,  in  some  less  favorable  cases,  where  liquefaction  and  absorption 
go  on  pari  passu ,  may  remain  adherent  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  cap¬ 
sules  in  the  axis  of  vision,  the  latter  class  of  cases  permitting  useful  vision 
only  when  the  pupil  is  dilated  by  a  mydriatic  or  when  a  peripheral  iridec¬ 
tomy  is  performed. 

Of  late  years  the  number  of  recorded  cases  of  absorpth^S^F  cataractous 
lenses  within  an  intact  capsule  has  rapidly  increased«T>^r  Otto  Becker’s 
masterly  and  exhaustive  essay  on  the  “  Pathology  andJSh^rapy  of  the  Crys¬ 
talline  Lens”  he  gives  only  five  such  cases, — Holscher,  where  in 
children  with  congenital  cataract  absorptioirtS^Ihe  intact  capsule  took 
place,  commencing  at  the  periphery  and  progressing  in  the  various  sectors 
at  an  unequal  rate,  until  at  the  age  of  fiv^Q^ars  the  pupils  were  clear ;  two 
observed  by  Warnatz,  one  in  a  man^&jea  forty,  where  both  eyes  became 
cataractous  and  cleared  up,  the  secarMroccurring  in  a  woman  of  forty-five, 
where,  after  lasting  five  years.^]^cafaract  of  both  eyes  acquired  a  “  torn, 
divided,  star-shaped  appearan^ysimilar  to  that  after  keratonvxis.”  The 
last  of  the  five  is  related  l^Hhsftauer,  and  was  seen  also  by  Becker  himself. 
The  right  eye  had  been^urossfully  operated  by  Brettauer  in  1862,  although 
with  considerable  Io^dJ? vitreous.  In  1871  the  patient  returned  for  other 
glasses,  and  it  w^^jjfeerved  that  the  unoperated  eye,  although  possessing 
prompt  pupi^kN^reaction,  had  a  wabbling  and  greenish  discolored  iris. 
After  dilatau^vof  the  pupil  a  membrane  was  seen  occupying  the  pupillary 


o> 


k^^^Landesberg,  Centralblatt  fur  prakt.  Augenheilkunde,  1884,  S.  101. 
!  Rydel,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1879,  S.  92. 
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space  with  an  adhering  radiating  gelatiniform  mass,  the  direction  of  the 
radii  corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the  sectors  of  the  lens.  Adhering 
to  these  gelatiniform  stripes  were  masses  of  minute  cholesterine  crystals. 
Between  these  opaque  radii  red  light  was  obtained  from  the  fundus  by  oph¬ 
thalmoscopic  examination,  while  opacities  were  visible  in  the  anterior  por¬ 
tion  of  the  vitreous.  With  +  1/6  V.=  20/XL  with  difficulty.  The  earliest 
case  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  English  literature  dates  to  1858, 
when  Solomon  1  records  a  case  of  double  congenital  cataract  where  vision 
was  restored  by  a  rapid  intracapsular  absorption  of  the  lenses.  Since  1875 
quite  a  large  number  of  cases  are  reported  in  current  literature.  Szili 2  in 
1884  publishes  a  case  where  absorption  of  an  over-ripe  cataractous  lens  oc¬ 
curred  after  an  acute  attack  of  glaucoma,  the  shrunken  nucleus  remaining 
and  floating  with  the  motions  of  the  eye.  With  +  11  D.  V.=  5/9.  Szili 
inclines  to  class  the  case  as  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  capsule  and  partial 
absorption  of  the  lens.  In  the  same  year  Lange3  reports  an  interesting 
case  where  the  cataract^was  four  years  in  formation,  remained  ripe  for  three 
years,  and  then  commenced  to  absorb.  With  +  6  D.  V.=  4/60  and  with  +  12 
D.  could  read  Schweigger’s  2.25  print.  By  dilating  the  pupil  with  atropia 
the  edge  of  the  lens  was  everywhere  visible,  and  absorption  was  evidently 
going  on  within  the  capsule.  In  the  same  year  Nordmann 4  describes  a 
case  of  Morgagnian  cataract  with  almost  complete  absorption  of  the  nucleus. 
With  +  10  D.  V.  =6/30.  There  were  minute  chalky  dots  on  the  anterior 
capsule  and  a  five-millimetre  nucleus,  which,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  cap¬ 
sular  sac,  prevented  correspondingly  good  vision  for  near  work.  At  the 
Heidelberg  Congress  of  1885  Brettauer5  reported  two  a^Vtional  cases.  In 
one  when  first  seen  there  was  a  ripe  cataract  on  one ^S^and  an  unripe  one 
on  the  other.  The  mature  cataract  was  successfovp&xtracted.  Fourteen 
years  later  the  other  eye  showed  an  intact  anterj^FSapsule,  with  a  shrunken 
nucleus  and  cholesterine  crystals  within  it.X^E^e  fundus  was  visible  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  and  with  +  1/3J  ^£*J©6/36.  The  patient  was  again 
seen  four  years  afterwards.  The  rexnnqjJI  of  the  nucleus  had  disappeared, 
and  there  was  a  hole  at  the  lower  u^Kof  the  pupil  where  the  capsule  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  separated  from  ih^zonula.  Another  case  when  first  seen 
had  a  successful  extraction  in  J^fcfight  eye  and  a  nearly  ripe  cataract  in  the 
left.  Thirteen  years  later  tijKh^/vas  almost  complete  absorption  of  the  lens, 
and  the  nucleus  had  sln^k  to  three  millimetres.  With  +  1/3J  V.  =  6/9, 
rather  sharper  thanflpMme  operated  eye.  In  the  discussion  Berlin6  de¬ 
scribed  a  case  wher^wtaract  formed  after  an  attack  of  iritis,  and  in  a  few 
months  cleared^?  so  much  that  Jr.  I.  could  be  deciphered  with  a  strong 

1  Sohtojw^Manchester  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  February  20,  1858,  p.  196. 

2  S^r^entralblatt  fur  prakt.  Augenheilkunde,  January,  1884,  S.  817. 

3  Lange,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxx.,  3,  S.  211. 

rdmann,  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xiv.  S.  165  ;  American  edition,  1885,  p.  257. 

Brettauer,  Bericht  der  Ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1885,  S.  47. 

6  Berlin,  ibidem,  1885,  p.  53. 
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magnifying-glass,  while  Becker1  spoke  of  the  “spontaneous  absorption  of 
a  cataractous  lens  without  capsular  cataract.”  In  a  case  of  cataracta  ac- 


creta  matura,  after  specific  iritis,  absorption  commenced  within  five  mouths 


after  the  maturity  of  the  cataract  and  with  +  10  D.  V.  =  6/36.  There 
had  been  a  successful  iridectomy  previous  to  the  development  of  the  cata¬ 
ract.  In  1886  Lange2  records  a  case  of  Morgagnian  cataract  where  two 
years  later  there  was  complete  absorption  of  the  fluid  portion  of  the  cata¬ 
ract.  In  1887  Kipp3  describes  a  case  where  absorption  took  place,  giving 
“ excellent  vision,”  and  in  the  same  year  Paul  Meyer4  reports  a  case  out 
of  Leber’s  clinic  where  absorption  took  place  after  an  attack  of  glaucoma, 
the  inflammation  lasting  fourteen  days.  In  1889  Desogus5  gives  a  simi¬ 
lar  case.  Gad  in  1888  reports  another  like  case.  In  1891  Czermak6 
details  three  cases  of  intracapsular  absorption.  The  first  occurred  in  an 
amaurotic  eye,  the  second  in  an  eye  where  the  cataract  had  been  nine  years 
forming,  and  the  third  where  the  absorption  occurred  after  an  iridectomy 
for  glaucoma.  In  all  three  the  shrunken  nucleus  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
capsular  sac.  Natanson  7  describes  a  case  of  s  nking  of  the  nucleus  with 
absorption  of  the  cortical  matter,  where  through  the  clear  part  of  the 
pupil  +  12  D.  gave  V.=5/60.  Higgens8  in  1892  reports  a  case  of  almost 
complete  intracapsular  absorption  of  both  the  peripheral  parts  and  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  lens.  +  1/3J  gave  V.  =  6/36.  Lang9  detoils  a  similar 
case  where  the  patient  saw  well  with  a  correcting  glass.  Mitvalsky  10  in 
1892  published  two  interesting  and  carefully  observed  cases.  In  the  first 
O.  S.  had  undergone  cataract  operation  fourteen  years  previously,  and  now 
O.  D.  spontaneously  commenced  again  to  have  good  visiom^Hhe  lens  had 
been  entirely  absorbed  except  the  amber- colored  shrunl^^r Nucleus,  which 
rested  on  the  lower  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  meas^njg  only  2.5  milli¬ 
metres  in  equatorial  diameter  and  one  millimetre  in  ►mess.  The  operated 
eye  had  with  -f-  12  D.  a  vision  of  1/9,  while  withspisame  glass  the  fellow- 
eye  with  the  absorbed  lens  had  V.  =  1  /S^^MN^valsky  subsequently  re¬ 
moved  the  nucleus  in  the  capsule  by  inci^miSm  the  cornea,  and  found  that 


moved  the  nucleus  in  the  capsule  by  inci$u)ir*m  the  cornea,  and  found  that 
the  capsule  was  readily  movable  upon  ti0>  cleus,  which  weighed  only  0.01 
gramme.  In  his  second  case  there  hq^been  a  previous  extraction  of  cataract 
in  O.  D.,  while  in  O.  S.  ^millimetre  nucleus  lay  at  the  bottom 

of  the  capsular  sac,  -f- 1  2.  The  empty  capsule  was  stretched 

taught  across  the  upper  ipil  and  was  transparent,  except  a  few 
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dotted  chalky  white  spots.  The  eye-ground  was  normal.  Schneidemann 1 
also  relates  a  case  of  spontaneous  absorption  of  cataract  where  the  disk  was 
plainly  visible  and  partially  atrophic  ;  +  11  D.  gave  12/CC  only.  In  this 
case,  as  the  author  describes  the  capsule  as  being  at  present  only  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  pupil,  there  had  probably  been  subsequent  spontaneous  rupture 
of  the  capsule.  The  clinical  facts  relating  to  the  spontaneous  absorption 
of  cataractous  lenses  within  their  capsules  have,  I  think,  been  fairly  set 
forth  by  the  cases  already  abstracted.  Since  these  have  been  reported  an 
increasingly  large  number  have  been  recorded.  Lang,  Robinson,  Gardiner, 
Schramm,  Egbert,  v.  Hippel,  Alt,  Czermak,  Delb6s,  Chevallerau,  and  Ba- 
quis  have  all  published  instances.  Such  processes  are  all  chronic  in  their 
nature,  and  usually  extend  over  a  number  of  years.  The  most  important 
complications  which  have  so  far  been  noted  are  glaucoma  and  detachment 
of  the  retina. 

SPONTANEOUS  RUPTURE  OF  THE  CAPSULE  AFTER  PARTIAL  ABSORPTION 


OF  THE  CATARACTOUS  LENS. 


In  some  instances  after  partial  absorption  of  the  cataractous  lens  the 
capsule  ruptures  and  empties  the  remnants  into  the  anterior  chamber.  St. 


George  Peachy2  in  1861  mentions  a  case  where  a  cataract  of  long  standing, 


in  what  was  apparently  a  myopic  eye,  had  the  capsule  ruptured  ;  the  amber- 


colored  nucleus,  which  had  fallen  into  the  anterior  chamber,  lay  below  the  line 


of  vision,  so  that  the  patient  could  read  newspaper  headings  without  a  glass. 


Del  Monte 3  in  1871  reports  such  a  case  where,  cataract  having  existed  twelve 
years,  inflammation  followed  and  sight  was  regained,  i  Jiody  (nucleus  ?) 

being  in  the  anterior  chamber,  while  +  1/4 J  gave  sion.  Arlt 4  in 

1881  at  the  Heidelberg  Congress  related  a  case  ^Spontaneous  rupture  of 
the  anterior  capsule  of  a  cataractous  cataract  followed  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  retina  in  a  myopic  eye  i  aged  thirty-four.  The 

amaurotic  eyeball  was  quiet  for  four  ;  in  suddenly  inflamed,  and 

the  lower  half  of  the  anterior  cha  lied  with  lens-remnants, 

which  were  subsequently  evacuated  (J>y  an  incision  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cornea.  Bitzos 5  re  a  patient  of  sixty  years  of  age  where 

there  was  absorpti-  leus  and  cortical  in  a  cataract  of  four 

years’  standing  wit!  capsule  upward  and  inward.  Instances 

in  which  traumatic  irmed  in  apparently  intact  capsule  and 

subsequently  under  have  already  been  discussed  under  the 

proper  head.  4 
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years’  standing  wit!  capsule  upward  and  inward.  Instances 
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Changes  s  to  those  described  in  the  two  preceding  sections  but  less 

in  de(j  fcs  improve  vision  sufficiently  to  be  a  great  solace  to  the  patient , 
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as  is  evidenced  in  the  following  case,  where  the  subjective  sensations  caused 
by  the  development,  ripening,  and  subsequent  partial  absorption  of  cataracts 
within  their  capsules  are  well  recorded  by  an  unusually  observant  patient. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  H.,  an  intellectual  woman,  long  editor  of  a  successful  magazine, 
in  1862  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  first  noticed  a  curious  change  in  her 
eyesight.  In  looking  at  the  heavens  at  night  either  Jupiter  or  Venus,  instead 
of  looking  like  disks  of  light,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  cross  a  little  bowed 
to  one  side.  In  the  following  six  years  her  eyesight  gradually  darkened 
and  spectacles  were  no  longer  of  use  to  her.  She  could  see  coarse  print 
nearly  as  well  without  them.  All  objects  appeared  as  if  in  a  fog,  sunlight 
had  a  moonlight  pallor,  and  the  stars  were  entirely  lost  to  view.  In  1868 
she  had  a  severe  attack  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  with  great  watering  of 
the  eyes  and  “  scalding  tears.”  The  severe  symptoms  lasted  a  week,  but 
several  weeks  elapsed  before  they  entirely  disappeared.  The  appearance  of 
the  planets  had  changed,  the  cross  had  disappeared,  and  they  looked  as  large 
as  the  moon.  They  had  a  purple  centre  with  golden  spots  and  a  periphery 
of  yellow-gold  color  with  projecting  points,  while  gas-lights  now  presented 
a  somewhat  similar  appearance.  The  sight  had  so  far  failed  that  she  could 
not  even  write — in  attempting  to  do  so  the  lines  of  characters  made  by  the 
pen  would  run  up  in  a  crooked  way  to  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the 
paper.  In  February,  1869,  a  second  attack  of  conjunctivitis  set  in  more 
severe  than  the  first,  and  soon  after  its  subsidence  the  new  moon  appeared  as 
seven  or  eight  crescents  overlapping  each  other  “  spoon  fashion,”  while  the 
left  part  of  the  field  of  vision  was  a  broken  mass  of  light.  The  full  moon 
looked  like  nine  overlapping  full  moons  with  a  space  to  th<^m^|s  if  there 
were  room  for  four  more.  The  whole  glistened  like  silver in  sunlight. 
The  purple  centre  had  almost  disappeared.  The  sun  sJl^Nould  not  bear  to 
look  at  except  when  near  the  horizon,  but  he  tlmi^Viisplayed  the  same 
glories  as  the  moon.”  After  this  until  1871  dfevfemild  not  decipher  any 
print  even  with  the  strongest  magnify ing-gl^se&Xmt  in  May  of  that  year 
she  found  on  rising  one  morning  that  shefciwlnore  light  than  usual  and 
could  recognize  the  places  of  pictures  on walls  and  of  the  larger  pieces 
of  furniture  in  the  room.  This  encorfjtoged  her  to  seek  advice  and  I  then 
saw  her  for  the  first  time.  With  -^jDt2  in  looking  at  the  upper  rows  of 
Snellen’s  letters  at  twenty  feet^re^ofud  count  the  rows  but  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  shape  of  the  leti^T^  With  the  best  (right)  eye  she  could  read 
Jr.  XIV.  at  ten  inches  wfcli®fa  glass ;  with  dilated  pupil  in  the  same  eye 
with  — 1/10  V.  =  IQ k  1873,  three  years  later,  she  had  become  less 
myopic  and  vision  haSvmiproved.  With  — 1/30  V.  =  20/CC  and  with  + 
1/5  she  could  sp^tt^mt  Jr.  V.  at  four  inches.  At  this  time  the  anterior 
chambers  w<^sN^sher  deep,  the  pupillary  reaction  prompt,  and  there  was 
slight  wabWingof  the  periphery  of  the  iris  in  sudden  motions  of  the  eye. 
After  cblafetmon  of  the  pupil  with  atropia  a  partially  shrunken  cataract  was 
visible  am  a  nucleus  which,  although  diminished  in  size,  still  lay  in  the 
vianpLaxis.  By  looking  in  obliquely  the  margins  of  the  lens  were  visible, 
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and  when  she  looked  downward,  as  in  reading,  a  small  clear  space  became 
visible  between  the  lower  margin  of  the  lens  and  the  pupillary  margin  of 
the  dilated  pupil,  through  which  she  could  read  coarse  print  with  a  cataract 
glass.  The  anterior  capsule  showed  numerous  faint  striations  and  more 
marked  opacities  towards  the  anterior  pole.  Transmitted  light  showed  the 
remnant  of  a  nuclear  cataract  with  striae  in  the  posterior  cortical,  while  the 
periphery  of  the  lens,  although  comparatively  clear,  showed  faint  opacities 
when  examined  with  +  16  D.  behind  the  mirror.  When  last  seen  by  me 
in  1876  the  vision  remained  about  the  same,  and  the  patient,  then  in  her 
eighty-ninth  year,  was  well  content  with  the  very  moderate  amount  of 
vision  which  she  enjoyed.  During  these  years  she  had  constantly  kept  her 
pupil  dilated  by  atropia  without  conjunctival  irritation,  increase  of  tension, 
or  any  other  disagreeable  symptom. 

The  following  case  is  interesting  as  showing  how  an  aged  patient,  where 
the  nucleus  had  grown  to  occupy  almost  the  entire  lens,  leaving  only  a  thin 
layer  of  anterior  cortical  remaining,  may  without  any  swelling  of  the  lens 
or  development  of  myopia  have  his  vision  gravely  deteriorated  by  slight 
cortical  opacities  and  have  it  appreciably  bettered  by  their  partial  clearing 
up.  G.  W.,  aged  eighty-four,  an  unusually  vigorous  man  for  his  years, 
had  been  a  land  surveyor  and  had  all  his  life  enjoyed  excellent  eyesight. 
During  the  last  few  years  both  distant  and  near  vision  had  clouded,  and 
with  his  right  eye  he  could  no  longer  decipher  any  print  with  his  glasses 
(+  1/7),  while  with  the  same  glass  he  could  with  the  left  eye  still  with  some 
difficulty  read  the  newspaper.  The  pupils  were  not  dilated,  but  in  the  right 
eye  oblique  light  showed  mother-of-pearl  glitter  of  tha^ryior  cortical  and 
the  ophthalmoscope  some  coarse,  broad,  dark  radiatiii^Ikies  in  the  same  part 
of  the  lens.  '  The  left  eye  exhibited  the  same  aj«Qkfirances  but  very  much 
less  developed.  Five  years  later  the  catarj  Tie  right  eye  had  become 
over-ripe  and  the  anterior  cortical  had  parfrrSiy  cleared  and  been  absorbed. 
With  this  eye  and  with  -|-  1/7  and  still  l^tTan^ith  -f-  1/5  he  could  again  read 
with  difficulty  newspaper  print  in  &  sTOng  light,  while  the  left  eye  had 
clouded  so  that  it  was  of  no  use  0)h  ear  work.  He  died  in  his  ninety- 
third  year,  and  a  short  time  bq^e  his  death  could  with  the  right  eye  still 
decipher  the  coarser  print  of  &  spapers. 


ANTIS 


IN  CATARACT  OPERATIONS. 


Antisopsis  has  Contributed  incalculably  to  the  advance  of  modern  sur¬ 
gery  and  has  lgs^miedenormously  the  mortality  and  unfavorable  accidents, 
enabling  us  tew  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  operations  which  would 
have  been  too  rash  and  hazardous  to  be  undertaken  before  the  introduction 
of  the^£A^chods  of  treatment.  Antisepsis  also  has  given  us  much  better 
resulte  from  cataract  operations  than  were  previously  attainable.  There  is, 
no  branch  of  surgery  which  lias  been  so  little  benefited  by  it  as 
Vh^surgery  of  the  eye.  This  is  by  no  means  attributable  to  reluctance  on 
S^fie  part  of  its  practitioners  to  benefit  by  the  observations  and  experience 
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of  their  fellows  in  other  branches,  but  owing  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  subject  and  to  the  fact  that  at  present,  after  many  trials  in  various  ways- 
and  with  various  antiseptics,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  method 
which  enables  us  to  render  the  conjunctival  sac  perfectly  aseptic  and  to 
keep  it  so  for  a  reasonable  time  after  operations.  The  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  tissues  of  the  eye  and  their  intense  reaction  to  antiseptics  or  any  other 
irritants  prevent  our  using  solutions  as  strongly  charged  with  germicides  as 
is  practicable  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  communication  by  the 
lacrymal  ducts  between  the  conjunctival  sac  and  the  nasal  passages  fur¬ 
nishes  a  door  ever  open  to  infection.  The  most  thorough  and  repeated 
syringing  of  the  canaliculi  and  lacrymal  sac  will  not  suffice  to  keep  these 
passages  free  from  germs,  although  for  a  considerable  time  it  very  much 
diminishes  their  numbers.  In  fact,  any  less  severe  operation  than  that  of 
obliteration  of  the  lacrymal  sac  fails  to  do  so.  The  details  of  the  attempts 
at  closure  of  the  canaliculi  by  galvano-cautery  reported  from  the  Haab’s 
clinic  are  instructive,  and  we  find  in  one  case  after  repeated  applications  of 
the  cautery  to  the  canaliculi  that  discharge  could  still  be  pressed  out  of  the 
Streatfeild 2  in  fact  long  since  urged  the  advisability  of  obliteration 


sac. 


of  the  lacrvmnl  sac  and  canaliculi  as  a  preliminary  to  cataract  operations 
in  cases  where  there  is  lacrymal  obstruction.  The  experiments  at  Gayet’s 
clinic  on  two  hundred  and  fourteen  cases  of  operation  show  that,  after  careful 
washing  of  the  conjunctival  sac  with  1-6000  solution  of  mercuric  bichlo¬ 
ride,  cultures  in  agar-agar  with  scrapings  from  it  still  gave  seventy-eight 
per  cent,  of  successful  inoculations,  while  after  washing  with  saturated 
boric  acid  there  were  eighty-eight  per  cent.  The  more  m^nm^ind  careful 
experiments  instituted  at  Haab’s  clinic  and  reported  iiOl^tail  by  Hilde- 
brandt  and  by  Bernheimer  are  also  most  instructive ;  A^not  only  show  the 
species  of  the  bacilli  most  frequently  found,  but  altffiVktablish  the  fact  that 
the  most  careful  washing  of  the  sac  by  syringknXvith  solution  of  bichlo¬ 
ride  1-5000  and  by  gently  scraping  the  e^erravlids  with  aseptic  cotton 
freshly  immersed  in  the  same  solutions ^aiiSu  to  free  the  sac  entirely  of 
germs.  Bernheimer  3  inoculated  his  owQye  with  micrococcus  prodigiosus, 
producing  an  inflammation  with  sli^^  hemorrhages  under  the  bulbar  con¬ 
junctiva  and  with  hordeolum  of  (Ji^edge  of  the  lid.  He  therefore  warns 
us  against  the  evacuation  o{>tACJl£ns  by  means  of  pressure  with  the  lid, 
owing  to  the  danger  of  out  infecting  germs  into  the  conjunctival 

sac.  Both  experimentei^atree  that  the  flow  of  tears  mechanically  is  bene¬ 
ficial  by  carrying  t^e^acilTi  out  of  the  sac,  and  both  found  that  some  vari¬ 
eties  were  unfavorafijh^ffected  by  the  lacrymal  secretion,  while  others,  as 
for  example  the^jTococcus  and  micrococcus  prodigiosus,  appear  to  multiply 
in  the  lacryi^^^uid.  Besides  the  investigators  previously  mentioned,  Sattler, 
Mayer,  Ckibreu;,  von  Genderen  Stort,  Wildebrandt,  Bach,  Morax,  Marthen, 


_js _ : _ 

>^[illlebrandt,  Deutschmann,  Beitrage  zur  Augenheilkunde. 

2  Streatfeild,  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.  U.  K.,  1884,  vol.  iv.,  part  iii.  p.  126. 

8  Bernheimer,  Deutschmann,  Beitrage  zur  Augenheilkunde,  1893,  Heft  viii. 
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and  Franke  have  all  undertaken  experiments  to  ascertain  if  it  be  possible 
to  make  the  conjunctival  sac  germ-free.  Ahlstrom  1  maintains  that  the 
tears  have  no  germicidal  properties,  but  that  they  act  by  dilution  and  by 
furnishing  a  pabulum  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  some  varieties  of 
germs.  The  most  interesting  fact,  however,  established  by  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Hildebrandt  and  of  Bernheimer  is  that  various  germs,  such  as  the 
staphylococcus  albus  and  staphylococcus  aureus,  may  be  present  in  the  con¬ 
junctival  sac  in  cases  of  cataract  extraction  where  the  healing  has  been, 
from  a  clinical  stand-point,  entirely  normal,  while  inoculations  of  the  con¬ 
junctival  secretion  would  suffice  to  cause  suppurative  inflammation  in  the 
cornese  of  rabbits.  Bernheimer  tells  us  that  inoculations  of  the  corneae  in 
rabbits  are  far  more  disastrous  in  feeble  and  sickly  animals,  a  fact  which 
entirely  agrees  with  our  daily  clinical  experience  in  men.  These  facts  lead 
us  into  an  at  present  comparatively  unknown  land  in  pathology  and  con¬ 
front  us  with  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day,  namely,  why  does  a 
given  amount  of  exposure  to  toxic  influences,  whether  due  to  germs  or  to 
chemical  influence,  cause  serious  or  fatal  disease  in  one  apparently  healthy 
individual  and  leave  another  comparatively  unharmed  ?  The  various  anti¬ 
toxins  seem  at  present  to  be  furnishing  one  clue  to  immunity  of  some  indi¬ 
viduals.  Leber’s2  experiments  have  made  it  probable  that  the  various  low 
organisms  found  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  economy  are  not  o|f  them¬ 
selves  the  active  toxic  agents.  He  has  shown  that  when  large  masses  of 
pure  cultures  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  have  been  destroyed  by 
boiling  and  an  ethereal  extract  made  of  the  residue  he  Obtains  a  crystal- 
lizable  principle  called  phlogosin  capable  of  producingS^fen^e  inflammation 
of  any  tissue  with  which  it  has  been  brought  into  cj  From  this  evi¬ 

dence  it  would  look  as  if  these  organisms  either  ^^ted  the  poison  or  else 
simply  found  in  it  a  medium  in  which  thcw@rove  and  multiplied,  and 
acted  merely  as  carriers  of  toxic  material.  <ffi^5ny  event,  whether  they  are 
directly  poisonous,  or  only  destructive  lfo-^rrerating  toxic  material  or  by 
acting  as  carriers  of  it,  the  clinical ^ct  remains  that  their  presence  in 
wounds  is  in  the  highest  degree  deld©ious,  and  that  we  should  strain  every 
nerve  to  have  instruments,  handsj0pd  tissues  as  aseptic  as  practicable.  The 
question  of  the  possibility  o^QiJvcontinuance  of  these  germs  in  a  dormant 
state  in  tissues  to  be  wak^vmco  renewed  life  by  traumatism  or  other  patho¬ 
logical  condition  is  :eresting  in  view  of  those  cases  of  sympathetic 

ophthalmia  occurrin§^Jj|ng  after  the  injury  and  without  any  demonstrable 
reinfection  of  thq£jw*iginal  wound,  and  of  the  occasional  cases,  like  those 
reported  by  B^miee,  where  after  operation  for  cataract  without  iridectomy, 
during  the ^omrse  of  healing,  while  V.  =  1/3,  an  attack  of  articular  rheu- 
matism^et  followed  by  acute  panophthalmitis. 


.'O 


Ahlstrom,  Centralblatt  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Juli,  1895,  S.  194-200. 

2  Leber,  Die  Entstehung  der  Entzundung,  Leipzig,  1891. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  CATARACT. 

In  spite  of  centuries  of  trial,  we  have  hitherto  failed  to  cause  the 
clearing  up  or  the  absorption  of  a  cataractous  lens  either  by  external  appli¬ 
cations  or  by  inward  medication,  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to 
mechanical  devices  to  get  rid  of  the  opacity  and  again  to  obtain  a  clear 
pupillary  space  through  which  sharp  images  may  be  thrown  on  the  retina 
when  proper  lenses  are  so  placed  before  the  eye  as  to  act  as  substitutes  for 
that  which  we  have  destroyed  or  taken  away. 

Reclination  and  Depression  of  Cataract. — The  earliest  and  most 
widely  disseminated  method  of  operation  was  that  by  pushing  the  opacity 
away  from  the  pupillary  space,  and  some  form  of  what  we  now  know  as 
depression  or  reclination  of  cataract  has  existed  among  many  nations  from 
the  earliest  times.  We  have  records  of  this  practice  in  the  Ayurvedas  of 
the  East  Indians,  in  the  works  of  the  later  Greek  physicians,  in  those  of 
the  Romans,  and  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
prevalent  method  throughout  Europe  until  long  after  the  time  of  Daviel. 
The  instrument  which  was  used  was  inserted  into  the  eye  either  through 
the  cornea  or  through  the  sclerotic  just  behind  the  corneo-scleral  junction, 
and  the  lens  either  dislocated  directly  downward  into  the  vitreous  or  turned 
so  that  it  should  rest  with  its  anterior  surface  looking  either  directly 
upward  or  upward  and  inward.  When  such  an  operation  is  adroitly 
performed  on  a  ripe  cataract  it  is  sometimes  forced  out  of  its  capsule, 
sometimes  dislocated  with  the  capsule  into  the  vitreous.  In  the  latter  case 
the  pupil  is  filled  by  a  bead  of  vitreous,  and  appears  cleai^gmcfyblack,  and 
the  patient,  with  a  proper  lens,  is  at  once  able  to  see  ctpmfctly.  Where 
the  capsule  ruptures,  more  or  less  cortical  remainaF^cking  to  it  and 
occupies  the  pupillary  space,  preventing  clear  vi^p^rihd  becoming  denser 
and  more  opaque  under  the  action  of  the  aqueoup^Sometimes  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  absorbed,  or  else  the  capsule  closes  on  it/an yx  remains  as  a  permanent 
opacity  in  the  pupillary  space,  requiririt  Prepetition  of  the  operation. 
Where  the  cataract  is  soft,  it  often  breakup  under  the  needle,  and  large 
portions  of  it  fall  into  the  anterior  ^mber ;  others  remain  in  the  pupil 
and  in  the  posterior  chamber,  and  ^fflumes,  by  their  swelling  and  pressure 
on  the  iris,  cause  effusion  of  lAlpf  3nd  a  formation  of  synechise,  or,  where 
the  swelling  is  still  gre^teQ^aucoma.  Where  the  operation  has  been 
successful,  and  the  entirdQerts,  with  its  capsule,  has  been  dislocated  into  the 
vitreous,  it  often  excjt^w^ciitis  and  inflammation  of  the  ehorioid,  and  proves 
also  a  fruitful  source-sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  fellow-eye.  Mooren 
says  that  he  ha%  in  ^*0  years  seen  twenty-one  cases  of  absolute  blindness  caused 
by  reclinatiqaS^  of  these  cases  six  had  lost  the  second  eye  by  sympathetic 
i rido-ch or ioi ofcis.  In  some  cases,  also,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  opaque 
lens  tyfeqj  quiet  where  it  has  been  put,  but  it  rises  once  more  into  the 
pup^apspace,  or  at  times  falls  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Since  the  use 

°fc^T^ern  me^10(^s  °*%  extraction,  the  operation  of  reclination  has  fallen 
Vol.  IV.—  24 
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almost  entirely  into  desuetude,  although  a  few  surgeons  still  retain  it  as  a 
method  of  getting  rid  of  some  forms  of  secondary  capsular  cataract. 

Discission  of  Cataract. — Although  every  operator  who  had  habitually 
practised  couching  or  depression  of  cataract  was  necessarily  familiar  with 
the  absorption  of  flocculi  and  masses  of  lens-matter  by  the  aqueous  humor, 
nevertheless  the  attacking  of  cataract  by  discission  alone  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  elevated  into  a  distinct  method  of  operation  until  Percival  Pott, 
in  1787,  extensively  practised  it.  In  discission,  the  capsule  is  punctured, 
and  slit  either  through  the  cornea  or  through  the  sclerotica,  and  the  lens  more 
or  less  extensively  broken  up  by  the  movements  of  the  needle  or  knife  needle 
employed.  The  aqueous  thus  admitted  to  the  lens  causes  it  to  swell  and 
eventually  to  be  absorbed.  The  main  difficulties  are  the  length  of  time 
required  for  complete  absorption  (a  period  which  usually  extends  over 
several  months)  and  the  resistance  of  the  hard  nucleus  of  senile  cataract. 
Even  these  hard  lenses  have,  however,  been  successfully  treated  by  this 
method,  and  some  fifty  years  since  it  was  the  prevailing  method  at  the 
Wills  Hospital,  then  the  only  eye-hospital  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Isaac 
Hays  invented  a  knife-needle  for  this  purpose,  and  by  means  of  it,  intro¬ 
duced  through  the  posterior  chamber,  the  lens  was  gradually  sliced  away 
and  cut  up.  Excellent  vision  was  sometimes  obtained,  and  the  author  has 
seen  patients  thus  operated  upon  who  were  years  afterwards  in  possession 
of  good  eyesight.  While  by  no  means  advocating  this  procedure,  believ¬ 
ing  it  to  be  much  inferior  in  its  results  to  properly-executed  extraction,  it 
is  here  recorded  as  a  matter  of  history,  to  show  that  it  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  used  and  that  it  is  practicable  even  in  senile  cdjmqs  when  under¬ 
taken  with  a  sharp  knife-needle.  One  of  the  mcj^Tnteresting  of  the 
annoying  sequelae  of  such  operations  of  discissioi^i^senile  cataracts  is  the 
frequency  of  nausea  and  vomiting  within  a  fi^v(Tjjnrs  after,  due  apparently 
to  pressure  of  the  swollen  lens  on  the  cMs?y  body.  Discission  by  the 
introduction  of  a  needle  or  knife-nee<^^m>ugh  the  sclerotic  into  the 
posterior  chamber  is  now  usually  aj^n^oned,  most  operators  preferring 
the  incision  in  the  cornea,  attackin<Qflie  anterior  capsule  from  this  point 
with  either  a  single  needle  or  M  the  simultaneous  employment  of  two 
needles  whose  points  are  mad0k>  cut  in  opposite  directions.  Performed 
in  this  way,  discission  haXfeSome  the  ordinary  operation  for  all  congen¬ 
ital  and  infantile  caj^i^g^  and  indeed  for  all  soft  cataracts,  as  well  as 
for  many  of  the  s<^oriuary  capsular  cataracts,  and  is  occasionally  used 
as  a  means  of^rjjtening  cataract.  In  operating  by  discission  it  is  well 
to  remember  we  cannot  always  calculate  on  the  amount  of  retrac¬ 
tion  of  the^5h*fsule  and  of  swelling  of  the  lens  caused  by  any  incision 
of  give^^&e  and  depth,  and  also  it  is  extremely  difficult  rightly  to  esti¬ 
mate  *h(Sextent  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  instrument  used  for  the 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  make  our  first  incision  very  moderate 
Sn  sfze,  preferring  to  wait  and  see  the  amount  of  effect  produced,  and  re- 
>S«embering  that  it  is  always  possible  to  repeat  the  procedure.  Indeed,  in 
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most  instances  we  are  forced  to  repeat  the  operation  several  times  before 
obtaining  a  clear  pupil,  and  with  absolute  asepsis  and  care  in  the  extent 
of  the  incision  and  the  amount  of  drag  which  we  make  on  the  zonula  the 
dangers  of  the  operation  are  trifling.  In  many  instances  in  infantile 
cataract  the  anterior  capsule  is  tough  and  resisting,  while  the  zonule  is 
relaxed,  and  the  lens  consequently  pushes  before  the  needle  and  evades  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  every  attempt  to  cut  it.  In  such  instances  the 
author  has  found  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  double  needle,  insert¬ 
ing  by  delicate  rotary  motion  one  fine  needle  into  the  lens  in  order  to  fix  it, 
and  using  a  sharp  knife-needle  to  cut.  In  case  of  the  secondary  cataracts 
which  form  after  the  operation  of  extraction,  the  same  procedure  not  only 
avoids  any  drag  on  the  ciliary  processes  through  the  zonula,  but  also 
enables  us  better  to  regulate  the  size,  shape,  and  position  of  the  opening 
which  we  make  in  the  capsule.  In  operating  on  zonular  cataract  we  some¬ 
times  see  that  a  large  incision  in  the  capsule  causes  the  entire  nucleus  to 
fall  into  the  anterior  chamber,  a  circumstance  always  to  be  viewed  with 
apprehension,  but  which,  however,  in  the  young,  owing  to  the  soft  and 
yielding  sclera,  the  natural  patulency  of  the  lymph-channels  of  the  periphery 
of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  less  liability  of  the  iris  to  inflammatory 
reaction,  will  often  pass  off  without  harm  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
lens-remnants.  When,  however,  after  discission  sufficient  cortical  passes 
into  the  anterior  chamber  to  interfere  materially  with  the  filtration  at  the 
periphery  of  the  chamber,  the  intra-ocular  pressure  rises  to  a  dangerously 
high  degree,  and  we  have  a  state  of  glaucoma.  Where  thi^^ill  not  yield 
in  a  few  hours  to  ice- compresses  and  rest,  it  becomes  nec^&ar y  to  tap  the 
anterior  chamber  and  let  out  some  of  the  cortical  mffi^s.  A  moderate 
puncture,  about  three  millimetres  from  the  corneal  pmphery,  with  a  lance- 
knife  or  a  broad  needle  will  usually  suffice.  In  grayer  cases  an  iridectomy 
should  be  performed.  Where,  owing  to  prcffij0on  the  iris,  a  low  degree 
of  inflammation  is  set  up,  the  absorption  oiQeas^natter  is  either  materially 
diminished  or  comes  to  a  stand-still,  and^e  must  do  our  best  to  combat  it 
by  the  energetic  use  of  atropia,  by  the  a^Qraction  of  blood  from  the  temple, 
and  by  free  purgation.  No  one  wM0^as  not  repeatedly  observed  the  facts 
clinically  would  be  prepared  toJfe^ve  the  stimulus  which  is  often  given 
to  absorption  from  the  anteriw^amber  by  the  free  use  of  watery  cathartics, 
always,  of  course,  takino^c^j^ to  proportion  their  use  to  the  strength  and 
nutritive  vigor  of  the  patji^lit  in  whom  they  are  used. 

Extraction  of  (^^aract. — Since  Daviel  introduced  the  operation  of 
extraction  it  has  e/3ytoally  gained  ground  among  eye  surgeons  until  at  the 
present  time^CT^form  of  extraction  is  the  method  adopted  in  almost  all 
cases  of  seafti^htaract.  At  first  a  large  flap  was  universal,  but  as  expe¬ 
rience  shotveu  that  there  was  everywhere  a  large  percentage  of  unfavorable 
result^ftaejto  bursting  of  the  wound,  to  prolapse  or  impalement  of  the  iris, 
or  suPPurati°n  of  the  cornea,  aud  as  it  was  supposed  that 
evil  results  were  largely  due  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  flap,  there 
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was  a  general  tendency  developed  to  extract  by  means  of  a  meridional  or 
so-called  linear  wound.  This  had  been  employed  originally  by  Gibson 
and  others  for  traumatic  and  soft  cataracts,  and  was  adopted  with  modifica¬ 
tions  by  Critchett  and  by  von  Graefe  for  hard  ones.  To  favor  the  exit  of 
the  lens  and  to  place  the  wound  in  tissue  part  of  which,  at  least,  had  some 
vascular  supply,  the  wound  was  made  more  peripheral,  and  as  owing  to  its 
meridional  direction  and  the  extremely  minute  height  of  the  flap  it  could 
gape  only  to  a  very  slight  extent,  iridectomy  became  necessary  so  as  to  let 
the  lens  escape  readily  and  without  violence  to  the  iris  and  surrounding 
tissue.  Preliminary  iridectomy  was  introduced  by  Mooren  with  a  view  of 
improving  the  nutrition  of  the  eyeball  in  cases  of  complicate  cataract  and 
facilitating  the  extraction  of  the  lens  at  a  subsequent  period.  Some  opera¬ 
tors — e.g.,  v.  Jaeger — preferred  to  extract  with  a  moderate  flap,  with  an 
accompanying  iridectomy,  but  in  the  main  the  ophthalmic  world,  guided 
by  the  teachings  of  von  Graefe,  preferred  his  peripheric  linear  section  or 
some  modification  of  it.  The  marked  tendency  to  cyclitis  following  an 
incision  placed  so  far  back,  the  small  gaping  of  the  wound,  the  liability  to 
scrape  off  large  masses  of  cortical  from  the  nucleus  during  the  delivery  of 
the  lens,  and  the  difficulty  of  subsequent  evacuation  of  these  masses,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  tendency  of  flaps  of  capsule  or  of  the  cut  edges  of  the  iris  to 
heal  in  the  wound,  gradually  led  ophthalmic  surgeons  to  enlarge  their  flap 
and  place  the  incision  entirely  in  the  cornea,  so  that  to-day  cataract  extrac¬ 
tion  is  performed  almost  universally  with  the  flap,  varying  from  two-fifths 
to  one-half  of  the  cornea  in  extent,  either  with  or  without  apAidectomy.  As 
to  the  position  and  size  of  the  incision,  almost  all  the^^haliical  possibili¬ 
ties  have  been  exhausted  by  the  various  operators.  samples  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  may  be  mentioned  the  incision  in  the  hoi^Cbal  meridian  by  Ivuech- 
ler,  and  that  in  the  corneo-scleral  junction  by^etfbson.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  diameters  of  the  cornea red  on  its  anterior  surface, 
average  about  twelve  millimetres  for  dieV^izontal  and  ten  millimetres  for 
the  vertical  diameter,  while  the  posteiiS^surface  is  nearly  circular,  its  diam¬ 
eters  measuring  respectively  ten  mil^Letres.  It  is  evident  that  any  inci¬ 
sion  should  be  large  enough  nmmj  inner  edge  of  the  cornea  to  permit  the 
ready  passage  of  the  catm*irtjj|OT$  lens  without  scraping  off  much  of  the 
cortical  in  its  exit.  The^^ned  “  simple  operation,”  or  operation  without 
iridectomy,  the  author  rfgSrds  as  the  normal  operation  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  ripe  and  hard  lefceAvith  little  soft  cortical,  and  where  the  iris  is  active 
and  healthy,  readily  under  the  application  of  a  mydriatic,  and 

where  the  temCo)i  of  the  eyeball  is  either  normal  or  slightly  diminished. 
Its  advan^j^ire  that  the  least  possible  injury  is  done  to  the  eyeball,  and 
where  ifr^^ticcessful  we  have  a  central  and  fairly  mobile  pupil  of  about  nor¬ 
mal  or  smaller,  and  thus  derive  all  the  advantages  of  a  small  diaphragm, 
allN(^£  only  the  central  pencils  of  light  to  enter  and  form  images  on  the 
^^ina.  Its  cosmetic  effect  also  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired,  as  it  takes 
^fminute  inspection  to  demonstrate  the  cicatrix  of  the  incision,  which  is  usually 
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also  covered  by  the  upper  lid,  and  all  that  ordinary  observation  shows  is 
an  increased  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  a  slight  wabbling  of  the 
iris,  both  due  to  the  want  of  the  support  of  its  pupillary  margin,  caused  by 
the  absence  of  the  lens.  The  disadvantages  inherent  to  this  method  of 
operating  depend  for  the  most  part  on  the  size  of  the  flap,  the  ease  with 
which  for  the  first  few  days  after  the  operation  any  coughing,  sneezing,  or 
straining  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  any  careless  handling  on  the  part 
of  the  nurse  or  doctor,  may  cause  rupture  of  the  wound  and  prolapse 
of  the  iris,  or  at  times  even  of  the  hyaloid  with  loss  of  vitreous.  In  fact, 
in  some  cases  the  dressing  of  the  eyes  and  cleansing  of  the  conjunctival 
sac  from  its  own  secretions  suffice  to  call  in  action  the  partly  reflex,  partly 
purposive  cramp-like  closure  of  the  lids,  and  put  a  strain  on  the  freshly  - 
closed  wound  every  time  an  attempt  is  made  to  open  the  palpebral  fissure. 
To  diminish  so  far  as  possible  this  tendency  it  is  advantageous,  after  gently 
pulling  down  the  lower  lid  sufficiently  to  partly  open  the  palpebral  fissure, 
to  instil  a  few  drops  of  a  two-per-cent.  cocaine  solution  heated  to  98°  or  100° 
F.  In  fact,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  boric  acid  solution  used  to 
wash  the  lids  and  conjunctival  sac  of  this  temperature.  In  such  patients 
it  is  a  golden  rule  to  be  satisfied  with  opening  the  fissure  of  the  lids  simply 
by  gently  pulling  down  the  lower  lid,  washing  the  fissure  with  the  warm 
solution,  and  repeating  the  manoeuvre  until  the  sac  and  eyelashes  are  cleansed 
from  all  adhering  mucus.  Gentle  wiping  of  the  fissure  of  the  lids  and  of  the 
eyelashes  with  bichloride  gauze  will  often  facilitate  this  process.  A  good 
view  of  the  wound  when  desired  may  often  be  obtained  by  placing  the  thumb 
on  the  eyebrow  and  slightly  elevating  it,  while  the  patienUSsXtold  to  look 
gently  downward,  thus  preventing  the  accompanying  doy^N:  of  the  upper 
lid.  In  the  first  few  hours  after  operation  there  is  an^^oe  backache,  with 
great  discomfort  and  restlessness  on  the  part  of  th&A^rlent,  and  this  can  be 
materially  alleviated  by  frequent  change  of  posHjgif  made  by  a  competent 
nurse  alternately  raising  the  patient  to  a  posture  on  a  proper  bed 

chair,  altering  the  inclination  of  the  ch^r,V&*allowing  him  to  lie  flat  again 
on  the  bed.  As  to  the  proper  dressin^ptffeer  operation,  there  is  the  greatest 
diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  arnoag  ophthalmic  surgeons.  It  is,  I  think, 
evident  that  theoretically  there  no  better  bandage  than  that  afforded 

by  the  upper  lid  of  the  oper^t^^  if  it  be  held  gently  and  persistently 
in  place  by  the  patient.  Aa^nddition  to  this  natural  bandage  heats  the 
conjunctival  sac  and  in/reaMs  its  secretions  and  favors  the  multiplication 
of  the  microbes  whidi  rfmabit  it,  and  some  surgeons,  especially  Gayet  in 
Lyons,  have  treat^fejberous  cases  without  any  bandage,  while  others  use 
simply  a  darkga^/mask  to  prevent  any  accidental  pressure  on  the  eye. 
With  relay^VX^perfect  nurses  and  with  patients  absolutely  self-possessed 
and  who  n^Kr  forget  themselves,  there  can  be  no  more  perfect  bandage. 
PatientesXidowed  with  such  self-control  and  quietude  are  rare,  and  every 
SLiiWm^jbff  any  experience  has  only  too  often  seen  the  various  deleterious 
anfljfften  disastrous  accidents  which  may  arise  from  bursting  open  of  the 
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wound  before  it'  is  firmly  healed.  Experience  also  shows  us  that  a  light 
support  to  the  orbicularis  is  a  great  help  to  the  patient  in  keeping  the  eye¬ 
lids  closed  and  immobile,  and  the  author  therefore  always  puts  on  a  light 
bandage,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  closing  both  eyes,  because  when  one  eye  is 
open  and  is  moved  the  other  eye,  even  under  the  closed  lid,  makes  a  cor¬ 
responding  excursion.  Chisholm,  however,  reports  favorable  results  from 
leaving  one  eye  free.  Iljort  has  also  published  the  results  of  the  open- 
wound  treatment  of  cataract,  and  considers  the  free  escape  of  the  contents 
of  the  conjunctival  sac  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  lids  a  safeguard  against 
infection.  He  at  first  bandaged  the  eyes  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  his 
later  cases  of  one  hundred  consecutive  extractions  were  treated  by  the  open 
method  throughout.  Of  these  cases  treated  without  bandage  he  reports  six 
prolapses  of  the  iris,  five  losses  of  vitreous,  one  case  of  panophthalmitis 
(considered  by  the  author  of  hsematogenous  origin),  and  three  cases  of  such 
severe  inflammation  as  to  leave  only  light  perception  or  counting  of  fingers 
at  short  distances, — results  which  do  not  seem  very  encouraging.  The 
mental  depression  and  physical  unrest  which  come  over  most  patients  in 
confinement  to  bed  with  absolute  quietude  is  to  be  combated  by  the  con¬ 
stant  care  of  a  good  nurse,  changing  the  patient’s  position  frequently,  with¬ 
out  allowing  him  to  use  any  exertion,  and  having  some  one  to  read  to  him 
to  help  pass  the  weary  hours.  If  the  patient  bears  confiement  well  lie 
should  be  kept  in  bed  until  the  wound  is  firmly  healed ;  if  not,  he  should 
be  allowed  at  any  time  to  be  gotten  out  of  bed  well  wrapped  up  in  blankets 
and  allowed  to  sit  on  an  easy  chair  alongside  of  the  bed,  thus  avoiding  the 
straining  incident  to  putting  on  ordinary  clothing.  Hrfsll^uld  be  fed  with 
soft  and  nutritious  food,  and  in  most  instances  sufiJIrcd  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  alcoholic  stimulant.  This  should  n^^NTIjc  omitted  where  the 
patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  beer  ^TfyVine.  "W  here  old  people 
become  feeble  or  exhibit  any  tendency  to  l^Ntfatic  congestion  of  the  lungs 
they  should  be  promptly  gotten  out  (Py%,  and  quinine,  strychnia,  and 
stimulants  administered  in  sufficient^osSSj  while  suitable  counter-irritation 
is  applied  to  the  chest.  The  band0efe  should  be  removed  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours  to  cleanse  the  conj/ftctival  sac  of  its  secretion,  and  should  be 
discontinued  so  soon  as  the  is  firmly  healed,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the 

eye  warm  and  stimulate^s^o'fijunctiva  to  activity,  causing  it  to  throw  off 
more  mucus  and  ephJi^VVn  than  it  would  normally,  and  affording  the  best 
of  brood-ovens  for(th4ruultiplication  of  any  bacilli  which  may  be  in  the 
conjunctival  s;u£or  may  obtain  access  to  it  through  the  lacrymal  pas¬ 
sages.  The  UgATof  the  room  should  be  moderated  by  proper  shades,  and 
the  eyes  ♦m^N^Cted  by  dark  glasses  and  a  frontal  shade.  In  changing  the 
bauda^  jthele  is  always  danger  of  starting  the  wound  if  the  physician  be 
not  excitingly  careful  and  gentle,  and  if  he  does  not  employ  lukewarm 
solutions  to  cleanse  the  eye,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  removal  of  the  secre- 
V  tuM  is  advantageous,  and  any  germs  which  may  be  multiplying  are  mate- 
iCfcially  diminished  in  number.  Moreover,  in  many  feeble  people  the  eye 
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may  be  doing  badly  without  any  pain,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  also  expe¬ 
dient  to  remove  the  dressing  and  examine  the  eye  early.  Where  there  is 
marked  inflammatory  reaction  iced  compresses,  aided  by  the  instillation  of 
mydriatics  and  by  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  temple,  have  in  the  author’s 
hands  proved  the  most  successful  method  of  moderating  and  subduing  the 
inflammation.  When  patients  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  fresh  air,  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  high  wind  and  dust,  both  of  which  are  likely  to  augment 
any  existent  low  grade  of  conjunctival  inflammation  or  of  ciliary  congestion, 
and  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  light  by  means  of  London  smoke- 
glasses.  No  matter  how  successful  the  operation,  the  use  of  glasses  for  near 
work  should  not  be  allowed  for  two  months  after  the  operation,  inasmuch 
as  the  convergence  of  the  eyes  for  near  work,  although  the  accommodative 
power  has  been  taken  away,  is  likely  to  cause  ciliary  congestion  and  a  thick¬ 
ening  of  any  secondary  membrane  occupying  the  pupillary  space. 

The  Extraction  with  Iridectomy. — This  is  eminently  suited  to  that  large 
class  of  cases  in  which  there  is  considerable  transparent  and  semi-opaque 
and  soft  cortical  matter,  because  it  permits  a  more  thorough  evacuation  of 
it,  while  in  the  simple  operation  the  manipulations  to  get  rid  of  it  infallibly 
result  in  displacing  a  considerable  portion  into  the  posterior  chamber  behind 
the  iris.  It  has  also  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  performed  with  a  slightly 
smaller  flap.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hemorrhage  which  at  times  occurs 
from  the  iris  obscures  the  field  of  operation,  renders  any  accurate  incision 
into  the  capsule  difficult,  and  at  times  leaves  a  mass  of  blood  in  the  anterior 
chamber  after  the  evacuation  of  the  lens,  which  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  must  be  absorbed  before  clear  vision  can  bp^btained,  and 
which  is  likely  to  leave  a  delicate  fibrinous  film  adherejxj^o  the  iris  and 
obstructing  more  or  less  of  the  pupil.  Moreover,  unks»yery  great  care  is 
taken  in  the  toilet  of  the  wound,  the  edges  of  the^A^iris,  uveal  pigment, 
and  tags  of  capsule  are  apt  to  become  entangleSOfcr  it  and  to  be  the  cause 
of  uneven  cicatrization  and  the  starting-poifrtAOvarious  pathological  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  amount  of  light  admitted  IwVbe  coloboma  where  this  is  not 
entirely  covered  by  the  upper  lid  is  at  >i5tes  annoying  to  the  patient,  and, 
by  admitting  peripheral  beams  as  va^lNas  central  ones,  clouds  the  retinal 
image.  This  is  often  felt  in  out-cUfcJWceupations  so  much  as  to  be  a  decided 
disadvantage  to  the  patient,  aW^^glr  in  the  consulting-room  with  favorable 
light  the  vision  may  be  noruS^in  acuity. 

In  the  opinion  of  tln/aupror  the  combined  operation  offers  better  chances 
of  success  than  the  simjjte  operation  in  most  cases  where  there  is  much 
unripe  cortical,  alttaifgh  he  has  often  had  good  recoveries  from  the  simple 
operation  in  tlyaAylripe  cataracts  of  patients  in  whom  the  intra-ocular 
blood-vessel^^fcem  has  been  normal  and  the  osmosis  and  exosmosis 
active.  InNJhese  cases,  and  in  all  cases  of  complicate  cataract  in  which  the 
amounlWklight-perception  and  state  of  the  tissues  of  the  eye  are  such  as 
to  qffe^my  reasonable  prospect  of  benefit  from  the  operation,  the  question 
oiG^diminary  iridectomy  should  be  duly  considered.  In  cases  with  in- 
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creased  intra-ocular  pressure  and  a  tendency  to  glaucoma,  and  in  cases 
where  there  are  inflammatory  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  the  lens,  it 
offers  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  eye  in  a  better  condition  before  we 
extract  the  cataract.  It  has  also  the  advantage  over  the  combined  operation 
that  we  get  rid  of  all  hemorrhage  when  the  lens  is  extracted,  and  that  we 
thus  obtain  a  clear  field  to  judge  of  our  capsulotomy.  Moreover,  like  the 
combined  operation,  it  also  enables  us  better  to  get  rid  of  any  remaining  cor¬ 
tical  masses.  The  disadvantage  consists  mainly  in  the  length  of  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  patient  must  be  retained  under  observation,  and  the  extrac¬ 
tion  should  not  follow  the  iridectomy  in  a  less  period  than  from  four  to  six 
weeks,  or  until  all  ciliary  irritation  has  disappeared  from  the  eye. 

The  Cutting  of  the  Capsule . — This  is  probably  the  most  difficult  and 
uncertain  part  of  any  cataract  operation,  for  while  any  sharp  instrument 
carried  across  it  will  cause  a  cut  or  tear,  it  is  excessively  difficult  and,  in 
fact,  in  most  instances  impossible  to  make  this  of  any  desired  shape.  The 
very  great  diversity  of  practice  among  different  operators  is  convincing 
proof  that  none  of  our  present  methods  have  arrived  at  any  considerable 
certainty  in  the  result.  It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  cut  or  tear  out  a 
central  piece  of  the  anterior  capsule,  and  at  the  same  time  eminently  unde¬ 
sirable  to  leave  a  tongue  or  flap  which  can  be  carried  into  the  incision  and 
heal  in  the  wound.  A  linear  incision  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  avoid 
this  difficulty,  and  if  it  closes  promptly  to  prevent  any  lens-matter  from 
protruding  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  iris,  at  the  same  time  protecting 
any  remnants  of  it  lying  within  the  capsular  sac  from  free  access  of  the 
aqueous,  and  thus  avoiding  the  swelling  which  so  often  induces  irritation 
and  inflammation  of  the  iris  or  an  attack  of  glaucoma.  Xjt  is,  however,  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  capsule  will  be  elastic  enougb^Uet  out  the  lens  even 
through  a  peripheral  linear  incision  into  it  withojflGfcs  tearing  into  flaps  or 
tongues  which  may  heal  in  the  wound,  althou$k\0i  course,  this  is  mechan¬ 
ically  less  likely  to  happen  in  the  simpljHJw  m  the  combined  operation. 
In  any  event,  by  peripheral  capsulotom)^!}^  anterior  capsule  will  usually 
be  in  front  of  the  pupillary  space,  ai^Npwing  to  the  proliferation  of  its 
epithelium  necessitate  a  seco n da r \^op^rati on,  which  we  are  often  able  to 
avoid  when  we  succeed  in  rem^HU^  a  piece  of  it  or  in  making  a  large 
opening  into  its  central  portiqrfp^t# 

Extraction  in  the  Capmtf^— Where  we  are  able  to  remove  the  entire 
capsule  with  the  lens/vfe^kave  the  most  favorable  possible  conditions  for 
permanently  good  visih/  after  the  operation.  In  some  rare  instances  in 
over-ripe  cataracffvfEfe  lens  in  its  capsule  will  detach  itself  from  the  zonula 
and  the  hyaloi^Jhid  slip  out  of  the  eye  with  the  usual  manipulations  by 
which  we  its  egress  in  cases  where  we  have  divided  the  capsule,  and 
occasionali^where  there  is  an  over-ripe  cataract  with  thickening  of  the 
capsuta^id  a  tension  rather  below  normal,  we  can  succeed  in  removing  the 
letfis  Tiptne  capsule  by  a  sharp  hook  or  wire  loop ;  but  in  many  instances 
impossible.  Pagenstecher,  who  has  devoted  himself  for  many  years 
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to  the  cultivation  of  this  method,  and  who  certainly  exercises  admirable 
judgment  in  his  choice  of  cases,  tells  us  that  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  cases  he  succeeded  in  removing  the  lens  in  its  capsule  two  hundred 
and  ninety  times,  while  sixty-three  times  the  capsule  burst.  Hasner  has 
endeavored  to  secure  a  clear  and  axial  pupil  by  puncturing  the  hyaloid  in 
the  fossa  patellaris  with  a  needle  after  the  completion  of  a  cataract  opera¬ 
tion,  thus  endeavoring  to  push  aside  the  capsule  and  secure  a  clear  loop  of 
vitreous  in  the  wound.  His  example  has  been  followed  by  some  other 
operators,  but  the  author  has  no  individual  experience  with  the  method — a 
method  which  in  unruly  cases  or  in  fluid  vitreous  would  seem  to  favor  a 
prolapse  of  vitreous  into  the  wound. 

Prolapse  of  the  Iris. — In  the  operation  without  iridectomy,  if  the  incision 
be  properly  placed ,  there  will  be  but  a  small  percentage  of  immediate  pro¬ 
lapse,  and  when  it  is  simply  pushed  up  against  the  wound  or  caught  be¬ 
tween  its  lips  it  may  often  be  reduced  by  gentle  circular  rubbing  over  the 
cornea  on  the  closed  lid.  If  this  does  not  cause  it  to  retract,  or  if  after  a 
few  moments’  waiting  it  shows  a  tendency  to  reproduce  itself,  it  is  better  to 
perform  an  iridectomy.  More  serious  are  those  cases  which  come  from  the 
reopening  of  the  wound  within  one  to  three  days  after  the  operation.  Pro¬ 
lapse,  if  detected  immediately  after  its  occurrence  or  even  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  is  best  treated  by  iridectomy,  and  in  nervous  patients  this  should  be 
performed  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic.  Where  the  favorable 
period  has  been  allowed  to  slip  by,  and  the  iris  is  partly  healed  in  the  wound, 
it  is  best  not  to  undertake  snipping  off  of  the  protruding  portions  for  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  after  the  operation,  and  then  only  whero^Vie  prolapse 
appears  to  increase.  As  a  general  rule  they  call  for  more  wp*  te  quiet  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  and  a  long  persistence  in  ear  bandaging  and 
daily  cleansing  of  the  eye.  If  left  to  themselves  eveQkrge  prolapses  will 
frequently  cicatrize  and  flatten,  but  the  period  of  b^©hg  is  much  prolonged, 
and  slight  photophobia,  lacrymation,  and  vasfitf©  injection  along  the  line 
of  the  wound  last  for  weeks.  The  wound  i%ly|blfc  to  infection  for  a  longer 
period,  and  the  distortion  of  the  cornea  a^kpnsequent  astigmatism  is  much 
greater.  The  displacement  of  the  puniSand  the  drag  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  iris  are  also  unfavorable  con^JiMAs.  Even  extensive  prolapses  rarely 
lead  to  violent  iridocyclitis  Diiom^uppuration,  but  often  necessitate  a 
subsequent  iridectomy  on  ac^&r  of  closure  of  the  pupil.  Frequently 
there  is  no  complete  prolapSeVUit  some  peripheral  portion  of  the  iris  becomes 
adherent  by  its  anteriorVarface  to  the  lips  of  the  wound  or  partly  caught 
in  it,  causing  the  pu  ftagpD  be  drawn  up  towards  this  point.  Such  eyes  will 
often  become  quiA  yv  ith  excellent  vision.  Where  in  the  combined  opera¬ 
tion  the  cut  ed$&^H  the  iris  remains  caught  in  the  wound  it  should  either 
be  gently  r^^Jted  or  seized  and  cut  off.  Such  impalement  cannot  be  too 
carefully ^gVarded  against,  it  being  a  prolific  cause  of  drawing  up  the  pupil 
with  seq^dAry  inflammatory  processes  in  the  iris  and  capsule,  and  in  some 
instances  gives  rise  to  cystoid  cicatrix,  in  others  to  glaucoma. 
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Suturing  the  Lips  of  the  Incision . — With  a  view  to  promote  rapid  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  wound  and  to  prevent  prolapse  of  the  iris,  sutures  have  been 
introduced  into  the  edges  of  the  cut  cornea,  and,  in  spite  of  the  additional 
injury  thus  inflicted  on  the  cornea  and  of  the  opportunity  for  leucocytes 
and  bacilli  to  invade  it  along  the  course  of  the  threads  thus  inserted, 
numerous  favorable  results  are  reported.  In  1868  H.  W.  Williams,1  of 
Boston,  reported  forty-four  cases  treated  in  this  way,  and  more  recently 
Gayet,  Czermak,  Suarez  de  Mendoza,  and  Kalt  have  published  various 
cases  treated  in  this  manner,  apparently  without  knowledge  of  Williams’s 
previous  work  in  this  direction.  Williams  employed  a  fine  single  thread, 
and  removed  it  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth  day.  Mendoza  and  Kalt 
insert  their  sutures  before  the  corneal  incision  is  made,  and  bring  the  knife 
out  between  the  two  points  of  suture. 

Maturation  of  Unripe  Cataract. — Following  Foerster’s  suggestion 
of  ripening  cataract  by  massage,  large  numbers  of  cases  have  been  treated 
in  this  way,  some  with  and  some  without  iridectomy.  Opinions  vary 
much  as  to  its  value.  In  the  hands  of  the  author,  slight  frictions  on  the 
cornea  after  opening  the  anterior  chamber  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  re¬ 
action  on  the  j^art  of  the  iris  have  been  most  uncertain  in  their  results,  rarely 
producing  complete  maturation  of  the  cataract.  McHardy 2  reports  that  in 
nine  per  cent,  of  his  cases  of  unripe  cataract  iridectomy  and  gentle  mas¬ 
sage  failed  to  ripen  the  cataract  to  the  desired  point,  and  that  when  rougher 
massage  was  employed  he  had  seventeen  per  cent,  of  violent  iritis.  Gentle 
frictions  on  the  capsule  itself  have  been  much  more  effective,  but  are  open 
to  the  objection  of  having  to  introduce  an  additional  ir^\iment  into  the 
eye  and  to  the  liability  of  rupture  of  the  zonula  in  )^gesT)f  restless  and 
nervous  patients.  Fig.  62,  at  page  318,  shows  th(yra£flt  of  such  capsular 
friction.  Ripening  of  senile  cataract  according^^^the  plan  of  Muter,  by 
incision  in  the  anterior  capsule,  has  been  reje^^^y  most  eye-surgeons  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  too  great  swellm^^f  the  lens,  with  consequent 
inflammatory  reaction.  /  \y 

Getting  Rid  of  Cortical  Remnants  in  the  Anterior  Chamber  and 
Pupillary  Space. — This  is  usually  Rest  effected  by  careful  stroking  of  the 
cornea  either  with  a  spoon  or^hKifieans  of  the  finger  on  the  closed  lids. 
When  this  fails,  careful  vj^^iOTpof  the  lips  of  the  wound  by  means  of 
gently  squirting  warm  b^Kkcid  solution  upon  them  should  be  resorted  to. 
If  necessary,  the  worfndSmay  be  made  to  gape  infinitesimally  by  gefftle 
pressure  on  the  baU,  atm  the  anterior  chamber  washed  out  by  repetition  of 
the  same  procesgV^JThe  use  of  even  weak  solutions  of  mercuric  bichloride 
for  this  purus^^s  followed  by  opacities  of  the  cornea.  The  history  of 
washing  anterior  chamber  is  interesting.  St,  Yves  advocated  it  to 

remove  m^unmatory  exudates.  Guerin,  in  1773,  and  Sohmer,  in  1779, 


A 


1  Williams,  Trans.  Amer.  Ophthal.  Soc.,  I860,  p.  45,  and  1868,  p.  58. 

2  McHardy,  Edinburgh  International  Congress,  August,  1894. 
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used  it  to  remove  cortical  remnants.  Both  he  and  Casaamata,  in  1782, 
appear  to  have  used  water  with  alcohol  for  this  purpose.  This  method  of 
procedure  failed  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  practice, — Guerin,  Pauli,  and 
Himly  mentioning  it  only  to  condemn  it.  It  was  not  renewed  until  the 
advent  of  antiseptic  surgery,  since  which  time  it  has  been  used  in  degrees 
varying  from  that  above  described  to  the  introduction  of  the  beak  of  a 
syringe  into  the  wound,  or  complete  introduction  of  a  hollow  tube  into  the 
anterior  chamber  and  washing  it  out  either  with  distilled  water,  boric  acid, 
or  Panas’s  solution.  The  author  believes  it  preferable  not  to  introduce  any 
instrument  into  the  eye  for  the  washing  out  of  cortical  remnants. 

Treatment  of  Secondary  Cataract. — As  has  been  already  described 
in  the  section  on  clinical  appearances,  we  often  have  such  folding  and 
thickening  of  the  capsule  coming  on  at  varying  periods  after  cataract 
operations  as  materially  to  diminish  vision.  Where  such  changes  are 
limited  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  capsules,  we  usually  readily  reestablish 
good  acuity  of  vision  by  cutting  or  tearing  the  film,  and,  where  this  is 
tougher  than  usual,  being  careful  to  avoid  any  traction  on  the  zonula  or 
ciliary  processes,  either  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  needle  or  knife- 
needle  through  the  same  rent  in  the  capsule,  when  the  careful  separation  of 
the  two  instruments  will  usually  secure  a  good  result.  When,  however, 
such  secondary  cataract  has  been  accompanied  by  plastic  iritis,  by  drawing 
up  of  the  capsule  into  the  extraction  wound,  or  by  the  development  of 
glair  oma,  we  have  conditions  which  tax  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon, 
and  only  too  frequently,  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts,  lead  to  blindness.  It 
has  been  claimed  by  Boeder  that  every  operation  for  secopdkry  cataract 
leads  to  a  change  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  and  a  conj^ient  variation 
in  the  amount  of  astigmatism.  While  in  some  cas^SSwiere  secondary 
cataract  has  been  dense  and  thick  the  author  has  fiApfl  such  changes,  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  patients  will  pick  4^  'the  same  cylindrical 
correction  which  they  did  before  the  seconda^y^j^ation. 

THE  ASTIGMATISM  PRODUCED  B^^ATARACT  OPERATIONS. 

A  certain  amount  of  astigmatisinJsTmnost  sure  to  be  produced  by  the 
cicatrizing  process,  and  it  ensuej^myi  such  regularity  that  it  is  often 
possible  by  simple  inspection  of  to  ascertain  within  a  few  degrees  the 

position  in  which  the  axis  oLjf^convex  cylindrical  correcting-glass  should 
be  placed.  This  is  usuaU^if*a  position  parallel  to  a  line  joining  the  points 
of  puncture  and  counter ^puncture,  the  cicatrization  causing  a  flattening  in 
the  meridian  at  righraigles,  and  in  cases  where  this  is  considerable  there 
is  a  slight  bulgiug^^tlie  meridian  which  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
incision.  W^XhJvts  just  stated,  the  resultant  astigmatism  has  usually  the 
meridian  of  curvature  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  incision,  an  ob¬ 

servation*^  Laqueur  shows  that  it  may  occasionally  be  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion^.  l^Ilcn  instances  are  either  due  to  the  existence  of  a  high  grade  of 
astigmatism  before  the  operation,  the  meridian  of  greatest  curvature  being 
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at  right  angles  to  that  chosen  for  the  incision,  and  the  counteracting 


influence  of  the  operation  not  being  sufficient  to  counterbalance  it,  or  to 
some  unexplained  irregularity  in  the  healing  process,  the  edges  of  the 


wound  rucking  up  against  each  other  instead  of  overlapping  as  usual.  As 


might  be  expected,  the  astigmatism  is  usually  greater  when  the  flap  has 
been  large  than  when  it  is  small,  and  my  record-books  show,  as  a  rule, 


much  lower  astigmatism  after  iridectomy  and  after  peripheric  linear  opera¬ 
tions  (Graefe’s  operation)  than  after  flap  extractions.  It  is  always  greater 
where  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  has  been  allowed  to  cicatrize  in  the  wound,  or 


where  a  mass  of  consistent  vitreous  has  come  to  occupy  the  same  position 
and  remained  there  during  the  healing  process.  It  is  rare  that  acuity  of 
vision  is  not  materially  increased  by  a  careful  cylindrical  correction  in  a 
sufficient  degree  to  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  the  patient,  and  it  is 
singular  how  long  this  fact  has  been  overlooked  by  the  bulk  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  how  few  operators,  even  to  day,  carefully  correct  their  cases. 
Yet  I  have  seen  successful  operations  for  cataract  where  the  patients  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  result,  and,  in  spite  of  clear  media,  could  not  read  any 
ordinary  print,  who  have  been  most  agreeably  astonished  when  provided 
with  a  proper  sphero-cylindrical  correction.  The  amount  of  astigmatism 
is  usually  greater  soon  after  the  operation,  and  it  often  diminishes  so  con¬ 
siderably  within  a  few  months  that  a  weaker  cylinder  than  that  selected 
four  to  six  weeks  after  operation  will  much  improve  the  vision.  Donders, 
in  his  classic  work  on  refraction,  long  ago  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  regular  astigmatism  frequently  followed  the  operations  for  cataract  as 
well  as  those  of  iridectomy,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  foll^ved  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  more  minutely.  It  has  of  late  been  the  subject  or^sicn  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion  by  various  authors.  From  the  time  of  the  omqlletion  of  the  incision 
in  a  cataract  operation,  the  curvature  of  the  comB^Taries  with  the  pressure 
of  the  eyelids  on  the  eyeball,  and  with  the  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye 

every  time  that  the  eyeball  is  moved  their  influence.  Baiardi,  in 

examining  such  eyes  with  the  ophtlmlraojaaeter,  found  that  each  time  the 
eye  winked  and  closed  sufficiently y^Kbring  the  cilia  in  the  field  of  the 
instrument  the  corneal  images  ajmj’ohtmed  each  other  in  the  vertical  merid¬ 
ian  (extraction  having  been  Mfcwnmied  upward),  while  they  separated  in 
the  horizontal  meridian,  n  1  has  given  us  a  careful  study  of  the 

development  and  coursej^^stigmatism  after  cataract  operations.  He  says 
that  either  simple  irfspeenon  of  the  cornea  or  the  use  of  Placido’s  disk 
shows  that  the  form^f  the  cornea  remains  normal  until  the  anterior 
chamber  is  re-gS|30ished ;  “  then,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  or 
sometimes  in  JaJSTew  hours,  the  corneal  asymmetry  becomes  evident  and 
quickly  ^^hes  its  maximum.  From  this  time  onward  the  tendency  is  for 
the  astuNp&tism  to  diminish,  until  at  length  a  permanent  condition  is 


O 


The  same  author  tells  us  that  in  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases 


<S 


1  Jackson,  Ophthalmic  Review,  December,  1893,  pp.  349-360. 
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the  change  continued  between  two  and  three  months ;  that  in  twenty  per 
cent,  change  continued  in  the  third  month ;  but  that  in  fifteen  permanence 
was  reached  in  the  second  month.  Dolganoff1  gives  the  average  astigma¬ 
tism  (as  determined  by  Javal’s  ophthalmometer)  to  be  4.9  D.  two  weeks 
after  the  operation,  sinking  to  2.8  D.  three  to  four  weeks  after  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  to  2.6  D.  five  to  six  weeks  after.  Most  writers  agree  (Chibret, 
Oswalt,  Jackson,  and  others)  that  the  determination  of  astigmatism  with 
Javal’s  ophthalmometer  gives  higher  results  than  the  examination  with 
glasses.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
definite  rule  as  to  the  amount  of  astigmatism  occurring  after  a  cataract 
operation,  as  this  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  location,  the  character,  and 
the  extent  of  the  incision,  with  the  increased  or  diminished  tension  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  with  the  accidents  during  or  after  operation  (such  as  loss  of  vitreous 
or  prolapse  of  the  iris),  and  with  the  amount  of  subsequent  inflammation 
and  of  effused  cicatrizing  material,  so  that  each  case  will  be  a  rule  for  itself, 
and  we  will  be  obliged  to  study  it  carefully  with  the  aid  of  test-lenses. 
There  have  been  numerous  attempts  to  remedy  the  astigmatism  produced 
by  operations  by  incisions  made  into  the  cornea  to  counteract  it,  so  placed 
as  to  bring  about  contraction  in  the  meridian  of  greatest  curvature.  Thus, 
Baiardi,  Bates,  Faber,  Schiotz,  Keymond,  and  Lucciola  have  given  us  their 
experience  in  such  operations.  The  last  author  has  done  ten  such  opera¬ 
tions,  and  finds  the  amount  of  flattening  in  the  meridian  of  greatest  curva¬ 
ture  thus  produced  averages  about  1  D.  He  further  states  that  where  the 
incision  does  not  open  the  anterior  chamber,  but  only  effects  a  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  cornea,  there  is  an  augmentation  of  curvature  meridian 

parallel  to  that  in  which  the  incision  is  practised.  Mo^O^cently  Lans 
(1898)  has  proved  that  in  a  rabbit’s  cornea  non-perforatT^wounds,  two  in 
number,  one  at  each  end  of  a  given  meridian,  placecVWo  millimetres  inside 
of  the  limbus,  and  extending  one-fourth  of  the  cu&Jmerence  of  the  cornea 
and  two-thirds  of  its  thickness,  produce,  afi^SS^atrization,  a  permanent 
astigmatism,  from  3  D.  to  6  D.,  the  most  ^uw’ea  meridian  always  running 


parallel  to  the  incisions. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  TRANSPARENT^p^NS  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  MYOPIA. 

The  frequent  good  results  ^^^Pdisp^cement  or  of  the  extraction  of 
cataract  in  myopic  eyes,  and  tl^v^uch  weaker  glasses  that  such  patients  are 
able  to  wear,  have  given  riiaipr  surgeons  the  idea  of  correcting  high  degrees 
of  short  sight  by  the  removal  0f  the  transparent  lens.  As  long  ago  as 
1708  Boerhaave 2  teJMi?  that  he  had  observed  a  cataract  in  a  myope  where 
after  operation^  thA^tient  could  see  well  without  a  convex  glass.  Des- 


monceaux  ' 


advised  the  extraction  of  the  lens  in  cases  of 


high 


1  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xxix.  S.  13. 

2  B<5*nWlb,  Abhandlungen  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  1708,  S.  276. 
O^tesmonceaux,  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux  et  des  Oreilles,  Paris,  1776,  t.  i.  p.  406, 

>yp.  140. 
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myopia  in  the  young,  and  says  that  lie  has  several  times  seen  the  operation 
practised  with  success.  The  idea,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
acceptance,  and,  although  we  find  Richter  1  proposing  the  depression  or  the 
extraction  of  the  lens  for  the  cure  of  myopia,  he  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  performed  it,  while  Beer,2  although  referring  to  Desmonceaux’s  prop¬ 
osition  in  his  Repertorium,  and  considering  it  more  fully  in  his  treatise 
in  eye  diseases,  realized  its  dangers  and  difficulties,  but  thought  it  would  be 
worth  a  trial  in  the  event  of  any  high-grade  myope  being  willing  to  submit 
at  least  one  eye  to  this  mode  of  cure.  At  the  Heidelberg  Ophthalmological 
Society  in  1858  Adolph  Weber  stated  that  he  had  several  times  removed 
the  lens  with  good  effect  in  high  myopia,  and  at  the  same  meeting  Mooren 
also  reported  a  case.  The  advisability  of  the  operation  was  most  unfavor¬ 
ably  discussed  by  v.  Graefe  and  by  Donders,  and  this,  together  with  an  un¬ 
successful  case,  seems  to  have  caused  Mooren  to  abandon  the  operation  for 
a  time.  Both  theory  and  practice  appear  to  have  slumbered  until  Fukala 
in  1890  reported  five  cases  in  which  he  had  performed  the  operation,  and  in 
1893  the  same  author  published  observations  on  eyes  thus  operated  which 
he  had  watched  for  several  years,  and  claimed  that  he  had  thus  made  people 
who  were  unable  to  gain  their  daily  bread  once  more  fit  to  pursue  their 
occupations.  At  that  time  he  operated  only  on  young  people  with  a  high 
degree  of  myopia  and  rejected  those  with  advanced  chorioidal  changes.  As 
samples  of  his  favorable  cases  may  be  quoted  :  I.  A  teacher  twenty-two 
years  of  age  with  M.  ==  20  D.  After  operation  the  myopia  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  5.50  D.,  and  the  patient  read  without  a  glass  at  his  far  point  and 
wore  full  correction  for  distance.  II.  A  boy  of  twelve  y^s^^ith  M.  =  15  D. 
The  operation  rendered  him  nearly  emmetropic,  and  lie^etl  +  4  D.  for  read¬ 
ing.  Fukala  operated  by  discission  and  subseo^Jft  evacuation  of  the 
crumbling  and  absorbing  lens-masses.  About  fejTyfcame  date  (1890)  Yacher 
in  a  paper  before  the  French  OphthalmolQ^ftrSociety  advocated  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  clear  lens  by  extraction  myopia,  and  reported  cases. 

Since  that  date  the  operation  seems  t&hartf  received  tolerably  wide-spread 
acceptance,  and  many  cases  have  btfc^reported  by  Pfluger,  Schweigger, 
Thier,  v.  Hippel,  Vossius,  Sat tM'  Wicherkiewicz,  Schroeder,  Laqueur, 
Widmark,  Hoerstmann,  Pe Eper on ,  Fergus,  Lawson,  and  others. 
In  his  last  work  on  this  Fukala 3  has  collected  from  various  sources 

one  thousand  cases,  and/svw  more  recently  at  the  Moscow  Congress  quotes 
two  thousand  cases  ^Tifready  reported  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
Pfluger  in  1893  ^d  already  operated  on  twenty-five  such  eyes,  had  ex¬ 
amined  his  pathwh^subsequently,  and  found  that  all  were  satisfied  with  the 
results  exc^uH^mie  who  hurt  his  eye  in  delirium  tremens,”  and  that  there 
was  usi^^NJhprovement  in  the  acuity  of  vision.  Schweigger,  however, 
in  reporRkg  his  cases  does  not  agree  that  there  was  any  betterment  in  the 

v'O  ^/Richter,  Anfangsgrunde  der  Wundarzen-i-kunst,  Wien,  1790,  Theil  iii. 

2  Beer,  Lehre  der  Augenkrankheiten,  Wien,  1817,  Theil  ii.  S.  659. 

3  Fukala,  Heiliing  hoechstgradiger  Kurszichtigheit,  Wien,  1896,  S.  87. 
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acuity  of  vision.  Fukala  and  most  of  those  who  have  found  improved 
acuity  of  vision  attribute  it  to  the  larger  retinal  images  and  to  the  greater 
illumination  of  the  retina  obtained  by  such  eyes  when  they  are  able  to  lay 
aside  the  high  concave  glasses  previously  necessary.  Many  of  those  who 
have  thus  operated  agree  that  the  removal  of  the  lens  in  cases  of  myopia 
varying  from  14.5  D.  to  16  D.  leaves  the  eye  nearly  emmetropic,  while 
others  maintain  that  a  previous  myopia  of  20  D.  is  necessary  to  this  result. 
The  variation  in  these  results  is  very  great,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  re¬ 
markable  fact,  since  we  know  that  in  average  eyes  the  operation  for  cata¬ 
ract  alters  the  refraction  of  the  eye  about  ten  diopters.  It  is  probably  due 
mainly  to  the  great  length  of  axis  in  eyes  with  high  myopia  and  in  part  to 
the  atrophy  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  this  state  of  refraction,  thus  allowing  a  relaxation  of  the  zonula 
and  an  increase  in  the  convexity  of  the  lens,  the  operation  having  usually 
been  performed  on  young  subjects  where  the  lens  is  still  elastic  and  resilient. 
Moreover,  Vossius  has  called  attention  to  the  almost  globular  shape  of  the 
lens  in  a  patient  with  myopia  equal  30  D.,  while  Sattler  maintains  that  the 
lenses  in  high  myopia  do  not  undergo  sclerosis  in  the  same  wTay  and  to  the 
same  degree  as  those  in  hypermetropic  and  emmetropic  eyes.  A  case  in 
which  Widmark  operated  on  a  man  of  seventy  years  of  age  for  the  cure 
of  myopia  of  9  D.  seems  to  confirm  this  view,  since  the  removal  of  the  lens 
diminished  the  refraction  only  by  this  amount,  leaving  the  eye  emmetropic. 
This  is  certainly  the  minimum  amount  so  far  recorded,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Vossius,  who  determined  the  refraction  by  the  shadow  test,  the  glass 
being  held  close  to  the  examined  eye,  found  that  in  a  case  of  ni|^ia  =  30  D. 
there  remained  after  the  operation  only  1.5  D.,  the  absejtf^JSf  The  lens  in 
this  instance  causing  a  diminution  of  refraction  =  28.5ri^C'  Of  course  the 
apparent  difference  in  refraction  before  and  after  oposS^mi  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  accuracy  of  the  primary  determinaticX^nd  in  the  use  of  lenses 
so  powerful  as  15  D.  to  30  D.  a  few  milli  m£fcitaj/in  the  distance  at  which 
the  glass  is  held  from  the  cornea  will  make  a^gfeat  difference  in  the  result, 
a  much  stronger  glass  being  required  for/eSMi  additional  millimetre  of  dis¬ 
tance.  The  testing  glass  should  be  h^lc^either  almost  in  contact  with  the 
cornea,  or,  better  still,  a  careful  sufcflfefive  determination  of  the  far  point 
or  an  objective  determination^  'recommended  by  Schweigger  should 

be  adopted.  This  latter  mqfe©^  consists  of  an  objective  determination  of 
the  anterior  focus  of  the  ^yeS-'A  small  electric  lamp  is  so  held  as  to  throw 
a  brightly  illuminatedjin^e  on  the  retina,  the  return  rays  are  caught  on  a 
screen,  and  the  distartraSheasured  between  this  screen  and  the  plane  of  the 
iris.  It  is  also  remembered  that  the  number  of  diopters  which  any 

given  eye  lo^sVfr  its  refraction  bv  the  removal  of  its  lens  will  vary  with 
its  length  ofN^is,  being  greater  in  an  elongated  eyeball  than  in  an  emme¬ 
tropic  ojmX  Furthermore,  even  in  an  eye  with  an  axis  of  given  length  we 
wouM  n^ve^a  greater  optical  result  from  the  removal  of  the  lens  when  the 
anfcCI^r  chamber  is  shallow,  and  the  distance  between  the  principal  point 
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of  the  lens  and  the  fovea  greater,  than  we  would  have  in  a  deep  anterior 
chamber,  where  this  distance  would  be  shorter.  The  patients  submitted  to 
the  operation  have  usually  been  young,  but  Pfliiger  reports  a  successful  re¬ 
sult  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  Sattler  one  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  and  Wid- 
mark  (as  previously  stated)  one  at  seventy  years. 

Unfortunately  for  absolute  accuracy  in  the  estimation  of  the  probable 
state  of  refraction  after  removal  of  the  lens,  we  cannot  expe’ct  the  ordinary 
dioptric  formulae  to  serve  us  accurately,  as  we  know  only  the  radius  of  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  cornea,  while  the  curvatures  of  the  lens,  its  index  of  refraction, 
and  the  distance  of  its  optical  centre  from  the  fovea  are  all  unknown  quan¬ 
tities.  It  may  be  assumed  from  the  measurements  of  Donders,  confirmed 
by  those  more  recently  made  by  Otto,1  that  the  cornea  in  high  myopia  is 
not  more  convex  than  usual.  According  to  Ostwalt,2  we  obtain  a  rough 
approximation  to  the  refraction  after  operation  by  dividing  the  number  of 
diopters  in  the  correcting  glass  before  operation  by  two,  and  subtracting  the 
value  thus  obtained  from  the  refractive  value  of  the  emmetropic  normal 
eye  after  removal  of  its  lens.  Hirschberg3  adopts  very  similar  views  and 
gives  as  examples  (taking  10  D.  as  the  value  of  the  aphakic  emmetropic 
eye) : 

M.  =  20D.  +  10  —  20/2  =  0  =  E. 

M.  =  15  D.  +  10  — 15/2  =  2.50  D.  H. 

M.  =  24  D.  + 10  — 24/2  =  2  D.  M. 

M.  =  30D.  +  10  —  30/2  =  5  D.  M. 


It  is  evident  that  in  every  instance  the  result  will  depend  on  whether 
the  fovea  does  or  does  not  lie  at  the  principal  focus  of  ttaVornea.  When 
it  does  so  lie  we  have  emmetropia;  when  it  falls  in^^nrof  it  we  have 
residual  myopia ;  and  when  it  falls  behind  it,  rpAWmt  hypermetropia. 
The  operations  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  transpa^G^lens  have  usually  been 
discissions,  or  discissions  followed  by  linear  V^tractions.  In  considering 
the  possible  dangers  to  the  patient  after  su^b  ail  operation,  there  is  the  small 
but  ever  present  risk  of  suppuration  in  JpjjJ  cu  the  most  conscientious  em¬ 
ployment  of  any  asepsis  or  antisepsi^S&t  present  at  our  command.  The 
risk  of  glaucoma  coming  on  soon  aftelrthe  operation  seems  to  be  reasonably 
within  our  control  by  the  promi^^^acuation  of  any  swollen  lens-remnants, 
but  there  remains  the  postfpKK/awakening  of  low-grade  inflammatory 
processes  and  the  increaa^  possibility  of  detachment  of  the  retina,  a 
calamity  to  which  n/fb]W  eyes  are  notably  disposed,  even  when  no  ex¬ 
traneous  influences  havtsHbeen  put  in  motion  to  cause  inflammatory  jwoccsses. 
Several  such  del^sfijnents  have  already  been  reported  (Sattler,  Yalude, 
Wecker,  Wrcu^^an  Millingen,  L.  L.  Johnson,  etc.)  as  occurring  in  my¬ 
opic  eyes nave  undergone  the  operation  for  removal  of  the  lens  even 
where  tfi^whmediate  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Fukala,  how- 
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1  Otto,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xliii.,  3,  S.  547. 

2  Ostwalt,  Centralblatt  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1895,  S.  388. 

3  Hirschberg,  ibidem,  1897,  p.  68. 
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ever,  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  tendency  to  detachment  existing  in 
myopic  eyes  after  the  removal  of  the  lens  is  greater  than  that  existing  in 
any  eyes  with  equally  high  grades  of  myopia,  and  cites  Mooren’s  statistics, 
that,  of  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  cases  of  myopia,  with 
all  possible  grades  of  sclerotico-chorioiditis  posterior,  there  were  one  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  cases  with  one-sided  detachment,  or 
22.88  per  cent.,  and  eleven  cases  of  detachment  in  both  eyes.  Prolapse  of 
the  vitreous  at  the  second  stage  of  the  operation — i.e .,  when  the  incision  is 
made  in  the  cornea  to  evacuate  the  fragments  of  the  lens — does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  as  frequently  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  statistics 
showing  the  results  of  operations  for  the  removal  of  clear  lenses  in  myopic 
eyes  may  vary  greatly.  Mooren,1  who  reports  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
operations  on  eighty  individuals,  had  none  but  successful  cases.  The 
results  published  by  other  expert  operators,  however,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  is  by  no  means  an  operation  devoid  of  risk,  and  we  ought  always 
to  remember  that  these  risks  should  weigh  all  the  more  heavily  inasmuch 
as  we  are  operating  on  seeing  and  not  upon  blind  eyes.  Thus,  the  Leipzig 
clinic2  reports,  out  of  seventy-eight  cases,  four  absolute  losses  and  three 
badly  damaged  eyes.  Haedicke3  publishes  fifty  operations  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin  Eye  Clinic  in  which  there  were  seven  cases  (fourteen  per 
cent.)  of  retinal  detachment.  Darier4  gives  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
cases  of  various  operators  in  which  five  per  cent,  of  the  eyes  were  lost. 
The  losses  were  due  three  times  to  infection  and  four  times  to  detachment 
of  the  retina.  Gelpke5  gives  the  statistics  of  fiftv-nine  oiierations  on  forty- 
six  individuals,  and  in  twenty-two  eyes-  per  cent,  of 


the  cases — glaucoma  developed  in  the  lat  It  usually, 

however,  yielded  to  the  instillation  of  n  tells  us  that 

he  has  never  seen  a  case  where  the  nea\  ion  with  the 

use  of  a  convex  glass  has  been  as  good  le  operation, 

either  with  the  unaided  eye  or  with  a  we  These  results, 

while  they  ought  not  to  make  us  overlool  o  of  favorable 

results  reported,  should  make  ^carefully  the  chances  of  success 

in  any  eye  which  still  has  a  re  amount  of  vision.  Most  authors 

seem  to  assume  that  where  th  l  has  reached  from  15  D.  to  20 

D.  a  correction  for  distance©  ie  by  the  patient.  Such,  however, 

has  not  been  the  experien(}e^$Hhe  author,  and  although  the  prismatic  dis- 
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correction  for  distance©  y  ie  by  the  patient.  Such,  however, 

it  been  the  experieiuje^jHhe  author,  and  although  the  prismatic  dis- 


2  Otto, 

3  IlaQ^cke,  qu 


Otto,  Ajpnv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xlii.,  3,  S.  543. 

Ha^cke,  quoted  in  Centralblatt  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Juli,  1898,  S.  214. 
icht  ueber  den  Kongress  in  Moskau,  1897. 

Bihler,  Beitrage  zur  Augenheilkunde,  1897,  Heft  xxviii. 
Viener  mediziniscbe  Wochenschrift,  1898,  Nr.  23. 
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changes  materially  reduce  the  acuity  of  vision,  still  many  of  them  find 
great  solace  in  the  use  of  distant  glasses,  and  make  out  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  near  work  by  using  one  eye  at  a  time  without  a  glass  and  holding 
the  objects  very  near.  In  many  other  cases  a  partial  correction  gives 
the  patient  a  moderate  but  very  agreeable  accommodation  for  near  work 
and  does  away  with  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  holding  the  work  exces¬ 
sively  near  to  the  eye.  Schweigger  is  in  the  habit  of  operating  on  one 
eye  for  distant  vision,  and  allowing  the  patient  to  use  the  other  for  near 
work.  I  have  seen  a  case  which  I  could  follow  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
the  age  of  fifty,  with  myopia  of  20  D.  in  each  eye,  accompanied  with 
marked  thinning  of  the  chorioid  and  stretching  of  the  retinal  vessels,  but 
without  any  atrophic  conus.  The  patient  at  first  used  — 18  D.  for  dis¬ 
tance,  and  afterwards  —  20  D.,  giving  V.  =  20/LXX,  employing  the  eyes 
alternately  without  glasses  for  reading.  At  the  age  of  forty-eight,  after  an 
attack  of  gouty  iritis,  retinal  detachment  occurred  in  one  eye,  but  the 
patient  can  still  read  comfortably  with  the  other  without  a  glass,  and  has 
with  full  correction  a  vision  of  20/C.  Another  patient  has  worn  for  years 
with  comfort  O.  D. —  21.50o — 2Cy.  axis  135°,  O.  S.  —  20.50  0  —  2  Cy. 
axis  30°,  this  correction  giving  5/25  in  each  eye,  while  with  binocular  vision 
the  acuity  rises  to  5/20.  For  reading  O.  D.  — 18.50  O  —  2  Cy.  axis  135°, 
O.  S.  — 17.500  —  2  Cy.  axis  30°  enable  the  eyes  to  do  much  useful  work. 
Such  high  degrees  of  myopia  as  make  operation  desirable  would  seem  to  be 
much  more  frequent  in  Europe  than  with  us,  and  have  certainly  been  great 
rarities  either  in  the  author’s  private  or  in  his  hospital  practice.  Where  he 
has  encountered  them,  the  already  existing  useful  althougfrSimaired  vision, 
with  the  risks  of  operation,  the  loss  of  accommodatioiwwl  the  danger  of 
exciting  any  chorioidal  or  retinal  changes  into  fresh  tff^augmented  activity 
have  always  kept  him  from  operating. 


SOME  OF  THE  CALAMITIES  AND  ACCID. 

PANY  OR  FOLLOW  OPERATIC 


HICH  AT  TIMES  ACCOM- 
FOR  CATARACT. 


There  is  probably  no  serious  surg^T^Noperation  which,  granting  proper 
selection  of  the  case,  skilful  performance,  and  careful  nursing,  will  give  a 
higher  average  of  success  than  tW^peration  of  extraction  of  cataract.  The 
portion  of  the  eye  involved^  peration  is  small,  the  blood-vessel  system 

is  but  little  implicated  in  anywise,  and  in  some  forms  of  operation  not  at  all, 
and  we  usually  therefore? aykmot  prepared  to  expect  grave  results  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  health,  howeveiJjaoour  prognosis  may  be  as  to  the  restoration  of  useful 
vision.  Neverthe^Spgrave  constitutional  disturbances  will  often  follow  the 
operation,  and^^mies  death  may  result  from  it.  In  most  fatal  cases  it  is 
less  the  dn^Sjfcsult  of  the  operation  than  the  impetus  given  by  the  shock 
and  confinement  to  some  previously  existent  pathological  process  which 
may^afrtlfo  time  be  in  abeyance,  but  which  once  started  is  powerful  enough 
tovca^ey  the  patient,  whose  powers  of  resistance  are  usually  enfeebled  by 
rge,  rapidly  down  the  hill  to  the  valley  of  death  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
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rare  to  see  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  after  an  operation  become  the  start¬ 
ing-point  of  fatal  disease,  the  remarkable  cases  of  Brettauer1  and  of  Web¬ 
ster,2  where  meningitis,  due  apparently  to  panophthalmitis,  carried  olf  the 
patient,  being  rare  exceptions.  In  the  case  of  Arlt,3  where  panophthal¬ 
mitis  set  in  and  was  followed  by  pneumonia  a  month  after  the  operation, 
the  reported  details  do  not  show  whether  the  pneumonia  was  embolic  or 
whether  it  was  simply  a  consecutive  accidental  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
pathological  processes  sequent  upon  cataract  operations  often  exhaust  the 
strength  and  reduce  the  vitality,  rendering  the  patient  a  prey  to  intercur¬ 
rent  disease,  and  often  also  are  the  starting-points  of  sympathetic  irritation 
and  sympathetic  cyclitis  in  the  fellow-eye.  The  physical  and  mental  de¬ 
pression  dependent  upon  confinement  and  separation  from  family  and  accus¬ 
tomed  surroundings  is  often  very  great,  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  old  peo¬ 
ple  from  country  districts  really  ill,  losing  appetite  and  failing  in  strength, 
from  sheer  home-sickness,  even  when  their  operated  eye  was  recovering  with¬ 
out  any  bad  symptoms  and  with  every  prospect  of  useful  vision.  Of  course 
such  mental  states  are  more  intense  and  intractable  where  for  any  reason 
the  eye  is  doing  badly  and  the  prospects  of  useful  sight  are  diminished. 
The  effect  of  bandaging  the  eyes  or  of  confinement  in  a  darkened  room  is 
at  times  also  a  powerful  depressant;  v.  Fraenkel-Hochwart4  cites  a  case 
where  bandaging  of  itself  without  operation  brought  on  a  delirium,  which 
disappeared  at  once  without  treatment  on  removal  of  the  cause.  Warlo-. 
mont  has  seen  it  produced  by  simple  closure  of  the  eyelids.  The  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  the  early  removal  of  the  bandage  in  keeplqA  the  patient 
cheerful  and  content  are  often  a  temptation  to  remove  drHSfcq^  from  ner¬ 
vous  patients,  and  cause  us  to  hesitate  and  balance  thes^Shnntages  against 
the  increased  chances  of  rupture  of  the  wound  anctQyier  accidents  which 
only  too  often  follow  the  injudicious  exertions  WVignorant  or  disobedient 
patients.  This  form  of  delirium  is  quite  from  that  occasionally 

produced  by  the  instillation  of  mydriatics  ei\|iey  before  or  after  an  operation. 
The  same  depressing  influences  renderX^e  system  a  prey  to  any  latent 
disease.  O 

Malarial  Fever. — I  have  severaGfaes  seen  patients  from  malarial  dis¬ 
tricts  who  had  previously  had  mmiaAal  fever  but  who  had  been  free  from  it 
for  years,  and  who  consider&^^Mmselves  in  their  usual  health,  develop  an 
attack  of  intermittent  fia*T40vithin  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  and  I 
once  saw  a  patient  eigli^j^ears  of  age  have  a  severe  attack  of  gout  in  the 
big  toe  develop  omt^^ifth  day  after  a  cataract  operation,  accompanied  by 
a  sharp  attack  of/fa|tos  in  the  operated  eye.  Verneuil  reports  a  case  of  ex- 
traction  in  a^^tot  with  chronic  gout,  aged  sixty,  where  for  the  first  two 


1  BretteiueS^ecker,  Graefe  und  Saemisch,  Handbuch,  Bd.  v  S.  381. 

2  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  1888,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  25-28. 

Eecker,  Graefe  und  Saemisch,  Handbuch,  Bd.  v.  S.  382. 

^^Deutsches  Wochenblatt  fur  Gesundheits-Pflege  und  Rettungswesen,  1891,  Bd.  iv. 
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days  all  went  well,  but  later  attacks  of  gout  with  headache,  delirium,  and 
somnolence  set  in,  followed  by  death  on  the  twenty-fourth  day.  Rock- 
cliffe 1  has  recorded  a  case  of  alarming  hsematemesis  after  operation,  followed 
by  acute  gout  in  the  hands  and  feet  on  the  second  day,  and  by  intense  che- 
mosis  of  the  conjunctiva  on  the  sixth.  The  patient,  notwithstanding,  re¬ 
covered  with  a  vision  of  6/9.  In  the  discussion,  Nettleship  thought  acute 
gout  following  cataract  operation  not  uncommon ;  he  had  met  with  it  sev¬ 
eral  times;  while  Lang  had  seen  four  cases,  all  of  which  had  recovered 
without  any  ocular  manifestations. 

Facial  erysipelas  is  a  serious  complication  of  operations  either  for  cata¬ 
ract  or  glaucoma,  but  I  have  seen  a  patient  recover  from  a  severe  attack 
with  a  good  eye,  the  disease  having  developed  on  the  third  day  after  an 
iridectomy  for  glaucoma. 

Patients  with  asthma,  chronic  bronchitis,  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  etc., 
are  likely  to  develop  hypostatic  pneumonia  if  kept  too  long  in  the  recum¬ 
bent  position,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers  of  springing  of  the  wound  by 
sneezing  and  coughing.  There  are  also  several  recorded  cases  of  fatal 
pneumonia  setting  in  soon  after  the  operation,  apparently  without  any  good 
cause.  I  well  remember  an  instance  where  violent  double  pneumonia  set  in 
in  an  apparently  healthy  negro  on  the  fourth  day  after  operation,  and  where 
before  death  the  flap,  which  had  seemingly  united,  became  loosened  and  fell 
down  over  the  cornea,  leaving  the  wound  wide  and  gaping. 

I  have  also  known  sudden  death  to  occur  in  patients  with  fatty  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  heart  and  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  angina  pectoris, 
but  who  previous  to  the  operation  had  been  in  what  <fe^tf|em  was  a  fair 
state  of  health,  and  have  been  led  to  consider  such  sttfp2>*of  the  system  as 
grave  complications  of  cataract. 

Mild  wandering  delirium  without  apparent ^fcNse  will  sometimes  set  in 
after  cataract  operations  and  cause  the  patientrJNattempt  to  get  up  and  walk 
about,  and  tug  at  his  bandages  and  somejnnmsv)  succeed  in  removing  them. 
Such  patients  forget  where  they  are  ai|d  lmve  hallucinations,  hearing  voices 
of  people  who  are  not  present  talkin|^o  them,  and  in  rare  instances  have 
violent  delirium.  The  author  r^^llects  a  case  of  simple  extraction,  with 
the  eye  doing  well,  where  thQ^tient  wanted  to  throw  him  out  of  the 
window,  because  he  heardAi|&fife  (who  was  over  a  thousand  miles  distant) 
talking  in  the  hallway^i^^  was  not  permitted  to  see  her.  The  eye  event¬ 
ually  recovered  with  20^tX  vision.  There  is  no  fever  with  the  delirium, 
and  it  comes  at  fi^s  in  people  who  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
alcoholic  stimulfmsf  It  usually  yields  promptly  to  the  administration  of 
stimulants  anf^mlld  doses  of  opium  or  chloral.  In  operation  on  any  patients 
previous^Juiddicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  even  when  not  using  it  to  excess, 
it  is  important  to  continue  their  daily  ration,  and  this  is  even  more  the  case 


D3^Q 


1  Kockcliffe,  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc.  TJ.  K.,  June  11,  1896,  p.  352. 
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in  people  who  have  been  hard  drinkers.  Chisholm1  reports  a  case  of  furi¬ 
ous  delirium  in  a  patient  eighty-two  years  of  age  after  cataract  operation. 

Bright's  Disease. — How  far  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidney  may  be  a 
source  of  danger  in  cataract  operation  my  individual  experience  does  not 
allow  me  to  decide.  Many  writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  prognosis 
of  cataract  operation  as  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned  is  very  bad  in  such  cases. 
Sichel  tells  us  that  the  prognosis  of  cataract  operation  undertaken  on  pa¬ 
tients  with  this  disease  is  uniformly  unfavorable,  and  contrasts  it  with  the 
good  results  obtained  by  him  in  diabetics.  The  author2  has  elsewhere  re¬ 
ported  two  deaths  within  a  few  days  after  cataract  operation,  due  apparently 
to  transient  congestion  of  an  already  diseased  kidney  caused  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic,  although  every  surgical  clinic  furnishes 
frequent  evidence  that  such  is  not  necessarily  the  effect  of  ether  anaesthesia 
in  all  cases  of  Bright’s  disease. 

Diabetes  Mellitus. — Advanced  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  sometimes  give 
fatal  results  after  operation.  Thus,  Becker  reports  a  case  where,  after  ex¬ 
traction  of  cataract  in  one  eye  and  preliminary  iridectomy  in  the  other,  the 
patient  died  of  diabetic  coma  on  the  second  day.  The  author  has  also  seen 
a  case  where  after  an  operation  for  diabetic  cataract  the  cornea  became  gan¬ 
grenous,  as  did  also  apparently  the  brownish  and  discolored  but  consistent 
vitreous,  which  subsequently  protruded  from  the  wound  and  where  death 
ensued  from  coma  a  week  after  the  operation.  He  also  well  recalls  a  case 
where  low-grade  iritis  with  slight  hemorrhages  in  the  vitreous  followed  the 
operation  in  the  second  week,  and  the  patient  soon  after  dkid  from  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  hand  and  forearm,  supervening  on  an  accid^^p^Jdow  against 


the  corner  of  an  iron  bedstead. 
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►NED  TO  THE  EYES 


Panophthalmitis. — Sloughing  of  thefccttnVa  and  suppuration  of  the 
eyeball  with  subsequent  shrinking  are  cli^aiuly  less  common  than  they  were 
before  the  days  of  aseptic  surgery,  bi(^ve  have  not  been  able  to  banish 
them  altogether  from  the  records^  Sd 

Plastic  cyclitis  is  only  to(Qfcequent,  and  occasionally  gives  rise  to 
sympathetic  disease  of  the  ^lAw-eye.  The  percentage  of  cases  giving  rise 
to  sympathetic  disease  ffipcult  to  determine,  as  the  sympathetic  inflam¬ 
mation  usually  develof|sifter  the  discharge  of  the  patients,  and  they  often 
wander  to  other  gligks.  Becker  reports  three  cases  of  sympathetic  affec¬ 
tion  out  of  twebnyiiundred  and  sixteen  cataract  operations.  It  is  some¬ 
times  rapid  in^^course  and  sometimes  malignant,  as  in  a  case  of  Knapp’s, 
where  it  out  on  the  fifty-sixth  day,  and  where  the  sympathizing  eye 

was  lost  iiNspite  of  the  prompt  enucleation  of  its  fellow.  Sympathetic  in- 
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Chisholm,  Richmond  and  Louisville  Med.  Journ.,  January,  1873. 
3  Norris,  Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Ophth.  Soc.,  1881,  p.  189. 
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flammation  is  supposed  to  occur  more  frequently  after  the  combined  than 
after  the  simple  operation. 

Prophylactic  Enucleation. — Such  complications  bring  up  the  question 
of  prophylactic  enucleation,  and  the  author  has  always  been  in  the  habit, 
where  the  eye  on  one  side  was  shrunken  and  tender  to  the  touch  as  a  result 
of  previous  operation  or  injury,  of  enucleating  this  eye  before  undertaking 
cataract  operation  on  its  fellow.  Pechdo 1  records  two  cases  where  this 
precaution  was  neglected,  and  the  operated  eye  attacked  by  plastic  cyclitis, 
which  set  in  in  the  second  week  after  the  operation  and  entailed  the  entire 
loss  of  the  operated  eye. 

Hemorrhage :  Retrochorioidal  and  other  Forms  of  Intra-Ocular 
Hemorrhage. — Hemorrhage  occurring  from  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the 
chorioid  either  during  the  operation  or  immediately  afterwards  is  especially 
likely  to  occur  in  the  eyes  in  a  state  of  glaucomatous  degeneration,  but  it 
will  at  times  occur  in  eyes  where  from  their  general  appearance  and  good 
field  of  vision  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  degeneration  of  the  intra¬ 
ocular  vessels.  Where  it  occurs  it  usually  comes  on  during  the  operation, 
pushing  forward  the  vitreous  and  lens  and  soon  manifesting  itself  at  the 
incision.  It  may  come  in  the  most  skilfully  conducted  operation  without 
any  violence  whatever  to  the  eye,  but  at  times  it  appears  to  be  brought  on 
soon  after  the  operation  by  the  increase  of  arterial  pressure  produced  by 
the  patient’s  sitting  up  in  bed,  walking  back  to  the  ward,  or  mounting  a 
flight  of  stairs.  How  impossible  it  is  with  our  present  methods  of  diag¬ 
nosis  always  to  judge  as  to  the  likelihood  of  its  occurrence  is  well  shown  by 
a  case  of  Fieuzal 2  where  he  had  severe  hemorrhage  from  qiaAeye,  while  the 
fellow-eye  had  been  successfully  operated  on  by  him  ftm^een  days  previ¬ 
ously.  That  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  avoid  Lp%|yell  illustrated  by  a 
case  of  Warlomont3  where  he  lost  one  eye  by  henA^hage,  which  he  attrib¬ 
uted  to  allowing  his  patient  to  walk  up  stairs  Xwr  operation.  The  other 
eye  was  operated  afterwards  by  Lebrun  yMtaJl  possible  precautions,  but 
was,  nevertheless,  lost  in  the  same  manneu^  Vomiting  after  an  operation 
conducted  under  anaesthetics  may  alscvwing  it  on.  It  may,  however,  come 
on  several  hours  after  operation  wfthcmt  apparent  cause,  and  Van  Duyse4 
reports  a  case  of  its  occurrence  xfcJwhe  second  day  while  the  patient  was 
sitting  up  in  bed,  while  acqm^m/to  Rampoldi5  it  may  appear  as  late  as 
the  seventh  day.  Berry  i^^orts  a  case  accompanying  vomiting  and  epi¬ 
leptiform  convulsions  hours  after  the  operation.  Such  hemorrhages 

of  the  interior  of  the  eVe  always  destroy  eyesight  and  often  lead  to  chronic 
inflammation  and^E?inking  of  the  eyeball,  even  where  they  have  only 

rP 

pechdo,  Kecueil  d’Ophtalmologie,  September,  1896,  p.  533. 
ieuzal,  Bulletin  de  Soc.  Fran.  d’Ophth.,  1884,  p.  141. 

1  ^  5  Warlomont,  Annales  d’Oculistique,  t.  xc.  p.  5. 

4  Van  Duyse,  ibidem,  t.  cv.  p.  112. 
v  5  Kampoldi,  Nagel,  Jahresbericht,  1887,  S.  400. 

6  Berry,  Ophthalmic  Review,  1891,  p.  95. 
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emptied  the  ball  of  a  part  of  its  contents.  They  rarely  cause  suppuration 
of  the  eyeball  (panophthalmitis).  Smaller  hemorrhages  coming  on  during 
the  healing  process  are  most  unfavorable,  but  not  necessarily  destructive  of 
eyesight.  Arnold 1  reports  an  interesting  case  from  Haab’s  clinic  where 
the  hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  occurred  on  the  third  day  and  where  the 
little  blood-masses  were  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope  for  months  after¬ 
wards.  V  =  1/10.  Heyl  reports  from  Strawbridge’s  clinic  a  case  of  dis¬ 
cission  in  a  ten-year- old  boy  where,  after  each  of  the  four  discissions,  there 
was  hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous,  the  iris  being  entirely  uninjured.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  those  hemorrhages  which  occur  in  the  anterior  chamber 
either  with  or  without  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  iris.  Hemor¬ 
rhages  in  the  anterior  chamber  during  convalescence  are  more  common  after 
the  combined  operation.  Primary  hemorrhages  which  occur  after  cutting 
the  iris  during  the  operation  and  which  are  often  sufficient  to  fill  the  anterior 
chamber  are  not  here  referred  to,  only  the  secondary  ones  coming  on  some 
time  after  the  completion  of  the  operation  being  here  considered.  How 
troublesome  and  persistent  the  primary  hemorrhages  may  sometimes  be 
is  well  shown  by  a  case  of  Mackenzie2  where  the  iris  was  pricked  with 
the  needle  used  as  a  cystitome  during  a  flap  operation  without  iridec¬ 
tomy.  A  slight  hemorrhage  occurred  at  the  time  of  operation,  but  blood 
escaped  subsequently  in  more  considerable  quantities,  sufficient  to  stain  the 
bandage  and  to  dry  on  the  face  and  nose.  This  oozing  continued  nearly  a 
week.  The  eye  finally  healed,  but  vision  remained  very  imperfect.  Kydel 
reports  an  interesting  case  where  on  the  fifth  day  after  combined  cataract 
extraction  blood  commenced  to  flow  through  the  coloboira4nt^  the  anterior 
chamber  from  the  region  of  Schlemm’s  canal ;  the  hy}:riMfia,  which  meas¬ 
ured  three  millimetres  in  height,  was  finally  entiralOwKsorbed,  leaving  a 
vision  of  20/L.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ca^e^^econdary  hemorrhage 
into  the  anterior  chamber  after  an  operation  foive?hfrbined  cataract  extraction 
which  the  author  has  ever  seen  was  in  {flu^fse  of  a  woman  fifty  years 
of  age,  where  the  operation  and  healilg  aPrhe  wound  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  On  the  fourth  day,  howeve^^vhile  the  patient’s  eye  was  being 
gently  washed  with  lukewarm  borfe  acid  solution,  she  started  back  and 
closed  the  lids  spasmodically.  TTjTwound  was  not  sprung  outwardly,  but 
in  a  few  seconds  the  ant  ber  was  absolutely  filled  with  blood. 

This  eventually  entirely  abgSwted,  leaving  the  patient  a  vision  of  20 /XXX. 
Ten  years  after  wanls^  again  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  patient. 
The  vision  was  20/L*  in  the  operated  eye,  but  in  its  fellow  there  was  an 
over-ripe  cataracL^J?  in  it  she  had  had  an  attack  of  glaucoma  a  few  weeks 
previously.  ^  Wneri  hemorrhage  occurs  at  the  time  of  operation  or  within 
a  few  hou^^W,  our  remedial  measures  are,  unfortunately,  not  likely  to 
scessfully.  Ice  compresses  have  little  effect.  The  raising  of 


1  Arnold,  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1893,  S.  474. 

2  Mackenzie,  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  p.  798,  London,  1854. 
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the  patient  to  the  erect  posture  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  a  beneficial 
influence  (Jackson,  de  Schweinitz),  while  others  advise  the  prompt  use  of 


subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia.  This  has  been  especially  advocated 


by  Dufour.  Trousseau  reports  a  case  where  hemorrhage  ceased  after  the 
application  of  a  corneo-scleral  suture.  I  have  recently  seen  a  case  in 
the  practice  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Harlan,  where  the  hemorrhage  produced 
a  partial  detachment  of  the  retina,  and  having  distended  the  wound  pro¬ 
truded  between  its  lips.  It  ceased  spontaneously,  the  eye  still  retaining 
perception  of  light. 

Frequency ,  Symptoms, Kand  Pathology  of  Eetrochorioidal  Hemorrhage. — 
Retrochorioidal  hemorrhages  are,  fortunately,  rare.  Sattler1  reports  that 
out  of  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  cataract  operations  it 
occurred  in  0.119  per  cent.,  and  quotes  Schiess-Gemuseus  as  reporting  0.261 
per  cent,  out  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  cataract  operations. 
Spalding2  has  collected  one  hundred  cases  out  of  literature.  When  retro¬ 
chorioidal  hemorrhage  occurs  during  or  after  operation  we  have  usually 
severe  pain  in  the  eye,  with  hemicrania,  nausea,  and  occasional  vomiting, 
in  addition  to  the  symptoms  already  mentioned, — viz.,  separation  of  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  with  oozing  of  blood  and  protrusion  of  the  iris,  lens, 
and  vitreous.  White  Cooper  long  ago  showed  that  in  most  cases  of  hem¬ 
orrhage  after  cataract  operations  the  blood  came  from  the  outer  and  middle 
layers  of  the  chorioid,  and  this  has  been  corroborated  by  many  observers 
since.  Lesions  of  the  vascular  walls  have  been  found  but  rarely.  Terson 
reports  degeneration  of  the  walls,  as  does  also  more  recently  Bloom,3  who 
details  the  anatomical  examination  of  four  such  eyes,  in  all  of  which 
phlebitis  and  periphlebitis  were  observed.  In  one  cq,§\  the  patient  died 
immediately  after  the  intra-ocular  hemorrhage  from\jmlmonary  embolism. 
Wadsworth4  reports  five  cases,  in  one  of  which  U^^atient  died  suddenly 
from  apoplexy  within  a  year  after  the  operatiotfCN 

Glaucoma  after  Cataract  Operatio^^X  Glaucoma  after  cataract 
operations  appears  to  be  of  two  varietieapdka  coming  on  within  a  few  days 
after  the  operation,  and  more  freque^tiyjmer  simple  flap  operations,  arises 
from  the  swelling  and  pressure  of  rained  cortical  masses  which  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  behind  the  iris;  the  o^ier,  coming  on  later,  is  usually  the  result 
of  the  disturbed  anatomical  rations  in  the  vitreous,  ciliary  processes,  and 
root  of  the  iris  consequeqfc^J^^apsulotomy,  aided  by  cicatrizing  processes 
which  have  impaled  eitl^yne  iris  or  the  capsule  or  both  within  the  wound. 
Fig.  98  gives  the  apfcajance  of  a  wound  with  cystoid  cicatrix  and  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  canajs^f  Fontana  in  a  case  of  glaucoma  supervening  on  the 


i  ajs^  ]  Montana  in  a  case  of  glaucoma  supervening  on  the 
|p#marily  successful  operation  for  cataract.  Pagenstecher 
x  immediate  glaucoma  after  an  extraction  in  the  capsule, 


^  Sattler,  Archiv  fiir  Ophthalmologie,  xlvi.,  1,  S.  235. 

2  Spalding,  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  xxv.,  1,  p  92. 

3  Selina  Bloom,  Archiv  fiir  Ophthalmologie,  xlvi.,  1,  S.  184. 

4  Wadsworth,  Transactions  Amer.  Ophth.  Soc.,  1897,  p.  136. 
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where,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  due  to  retained  lens-remnants.  The 
glaucoma  which  often  develops  after  the  discission  of  secondary  cataracts 
may  be  due  either  to  swelling  of  the  lens-remnants  which  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  action  of  the  aqueous  by  the  healed  capsule  or  to  inflam¬ 
matory  exudations  in  the  Fontana’s  spaces.  As  long  ago  as  1865  Bowman 1 
tells  us  that  glaucomatous  tension  sometimes  comes  on  after  breaking  up 
the  vitreous  by  a  needle,  and  that  it  is  especially  likely  to  occur  after  needle 
operations  following  flap  extractions,  and  less  frequent  where  the  incision 
is  accompanied  by  an  iridectomy.  In  1869  v.  Graefe2  informs  us  that 
glaucoma  after  cataract  operations  is  by  no  means  rare,  more  common  after 
discission  and  reclination,  and  when  occurring  after  flap  extraction  due 
either  to  swelling  of  the  cortical  remnants  or  to  prolapse  of  the  iris.  He 
describes  a  case  where  an  attack  occurred  on  the  day  following  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Knapp3  has  given  us  some  instructive  examples  of  glaucoma  after 
flap  operations  which  yielded  promptly  to  iridectomy.  Treacher  Collins 4 
reports  the  examination  of  twenty-one  eyes  where  glaucoma  followed  cataract 
operations.  In  some  instances  he  found  inflammatory  exudation  due  to 
serous  cyclitis  to  be  the  cause  of  the  stopping  of  Fontana’s  spaces,  while 
in  most  instances  the  closure  of  the  filtration  angle  was  due  to  impalement 
of  either  the  iris,  the  capsule,  or  the  vitreous  in  the  wound.  In  four  of  these 
cases  in  which  iridectomy  had  been  effectual  in  arresting  the  glaucoma,  he 
found  that  in  two  the  iris  had  been  torn  from  the  ciliary  body  at  their 
junction,  thus  opening  the  filtration  angle  at  this  point ;  in  one,  although 
a  stump  of  the  iris  was  left,  the  angle  was  open  in  the  coloboma  and  else¬ 
where;  while  in  the  fourth  there  was  a  fistula  of  the  sclerotj^SX  the  wound 
through  which  the  aqueous  escaped  into  the  subconjunctb^W^ace. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  instillations  of  eserine  mT^Dcarpine  are  ad¬ 
visable.  Pagenstecher 5  recommends,  in  addition,  il&vuse  of  hot  dry  com¬ 
presses  and  the  internal  administration  of  sodra^r sal  icy  late  in  doses  of 
from  thirty  to  seventy-five  grains  daily.  se  measures  fail,  resort 

must  be  had  to  iridectomy  or  sclerotomy.  vUrhen  the  anterior  chamber  is 
opened  and  the  aqueous  escapes,  the  loop^S  vitreous  in  the  pupillary  space 
will  at  times  come  forward  and  becomevnt angled  in  the  wound,  and  when 
this  occurs  it  makes  the  correct  of  the  iris  difficult. 

Detachment  of  the  Retina.: — Detachment  of  the  retina  when  super¬ 
vening  after  cataract  operaiA^s  is  usually  the  result  of  manifest  cyclitic 
processes.  An  interestfEg>ease  occurred  in  the  author’s  practice  where 
sudden  detachment  of  tfffcnretina  came  on  in  an  eye  previously  operated  on 
for  cataract  while  tli^JJitient  was  using  a  pickaxe  to  dig  a  ditch.  The  eye 
had  been  quiet  i  p^D&seful  for  five  years  previous.  In  such  cases  it  may  be 
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R.  L.  O.  H.  Rep.,  1865,  p.  365. 

Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xv.,  3,  S.  221. 

Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  xxi.  p.  558. 
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doubted  whether  the  previous  operation  for  cataract  had  any  direct  influence 
in  producing  the  result.  Hirschberg  relates  an  interesting  case  where,  in  a 
patient  with  complete  detachment  on  one  side  and  partial  detachment  with 
hemorrhages  on  the  other,  cataract  formed  in  the  eye  which  retained  some 
visual  power.  The  cataract  was  removed  with  apparently  good  results  as 
regards  the  detachment,  since  twelve  years  later  the  patient  could  get  about 
and  employ  herself  at  coarse  work.  The  field  was  40°  above,  50°  down, 
35°  in,  and  40°  out. 

Colored  Vision  after  Cataract  Operations. — Kyanopsia . — Patients 
will  sometimes  state  immediately  after  the  extraction  of  a  cataract  that  there 
is  a  blue  haze  in  front  of  them  and  that  objects  appear  blue.  Becker  has 
pointed  out  that  this  is  probably  due  to  the  diffusion  of  light  caused  by 
thin  layers  of  cortical  which  still  remain  in  the  pupillary  space.  The  blue 


vision  disappears  with  the  absorption  of  the  cortical  masses.  This  appear¬ 


ance  has  been  interpreted  by  others  as  a  phenomenon  due  to  retinal  fatigue, 
believing  that  the  eye,  having  long  been  saturated  by  the  yellow  light 
coming  through  the  nucleus  of  the  lens,  sees  the  complementary  color  after 
its  removal.  Burnett  has  recently  maintained  this  view,  and  proposed  for 
it  the  name  kyanopsia. 

Erytliropsia. — It  is  of  occasional  occurrence  that  persons  who  have  had 
no  operation  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes  see  all  objects  with  a  red  tinge  of 
varying  intensity.  These  cases  appear  to  belong  to  two  classes,  one  due  to 
prolonged  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  an  intense  light,  the  other  probably  due 
to  some  irritation  of  the  cortical  sight  centres.  Its  occurrence  is  so  fre¬ 
quent  after  cataract  operations  that  it  looks  as  if  it  werevfckan  due  to  local 
causes  and  standing  in  direct  causal  connection  with  J^v^peration.  Van 
Millingen  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  taroMttacks  in  his  own 
person,  and  in  each  case  it  was  probably  central^rits  origin  and  due  to 
fever.  In  the  first  instance  it  came  on  durino^w Attack  of  tonsillitis,  with 
a  temperature  of  38°-39.5°  C.  All  caatWlsJames  appeared  of  a  bright 
scarlet  red,  and  this  phenomenon  lastedL  se^i  days.  In  the  second,  during 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  with  a  t^flyerature  of  40.3°,  white  objects  by 
daylight  appeared  yellowish,  whikyirnight  candle  flames  were  of  a  bright 
carmine  red.  This  phenomenoijrtfifeippeared  with  the  subsidence  of  the  tem¬ 
perature.  Cleeman1  has  an  interesting  case  where  a  bright-red 

spot  appeared  in  the  centoeO^  the  field  of  vision,  which  was  seen  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  looking  at  tfglyTand  white  surfaces.  It  came  in  an  apparently 
healthy  individual,>vn£Fe  the  eye-ground  on  the  following  day  was  found 
to  be  normal,  amraynere  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  retrobulbar  neu- 
tobacco,  alcohol,  or  any  other  toxic  agent.  The  vision 


$ 


t^Mnl  in  this  eye  for  years  subsequent  to  this  transient  central 
S^Other  instances  of  red  vision  have  been  observed  in  migraine, 
Lania,  in  religious  mania,  in  zoopsia,  and  as  preceding  the  epilep- 


1  University  Medical  Magizine,  vol.  vii.  p.  403. 
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tic  aura.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  at  times  seem  that  change  in  the 


retina  or  optic  nerve  might  be  the  cause.  Thus,  Berger 1  records  a  case  which 


followed  a  blow  on  the  cheek;  Kubli,2  one  where  there  was  hemeralopia 
and  “  undoubted  retinal  affection;”  Szili3  relates  an  instance  where  the 
red  vision  was  accompanied  by  double  papillitis,  and  lasted  until  there  was 
atrophy  of  the  nerves.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
glare  of  light  entering  the  eye  after  an  iridectomy,  and  cases  are  reported 
after  iridectomy  for  glaucoma,  and  many  after  the  combined  operation  for 
cataract.  Cases  are  also  reported  after  simple  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  a 
mydriatic  (Valude4).  Mayerhausen,5  in  a  case  of  posterior  cortical  cataract 
in  a  microphthalmic  eye,  produced  red  vision  by  instillation  of  atropine, 
and  some  time  after  a  second  instillation  produced  a  similar  result.  Hirsch- 
ler6  had  a  case  where  the  erythropsia  came  on  during  a  visit  to  the  country 
and  disappeared  on  returning  to  the  city,  while  Dimmer’s7  case  had  red 
vision  in  the  house,  but  which  disappeared  when  the  patient  was  out-of- 
doors,  and  Katzarow8  had  a  case  where  the  red  vision  was  most  noticeable 
by  moonlight.  Steinheim 9  records  an  instance  in  an  hysterical  patient  with 
a  coloboma,  where  the  red  vision  was  most  marked  at  twilight.  In  Dim¬ 
mer’s  case  there  was  no  great  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  the  patient  having 
been  operated  on  by  discission,  as  was  also  the  case  in  the  instance  reported 
by  AVesthoff.10  In  the  latter  case  the  patient  sorted  Holmgren’s  wools  prop¬ 
erly,  but  persisted  in  calling  white  rose-colored.  In  many  cases  coming  on 
after  operation  the  accompanying  symptoms  make  it  probable  that  they  are 
nevertheless  due  to  central  causes.  Thus,  Hilbert 11  observed  erythropsia 
coming  on  a  year  after  extraction.  It  lasted  one  hour,  and^^sr^ccompanied 
by  intense  mental  excitement ;  two  days  later  it  recurred^Jrhler  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  author  has  never  seen  but  one  wflvlnarked  case.  It 
occurred  in  a  man  of  sixty-five  years  in  the  third  after  the  combined 

operation  for  cataract.  The  eye  was  quiet,  the>spfen  good,  and  no  patho¬ 
logical  appearances  could  be  detected  in  tfle\p£ina  or  ehorioid  with  the 
ophthalmoscope.  The  symptom  disappe&’ecNm  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  usual  coursc/fr^such  cases.  Galezowski,12  how¬ 
ever,  reports  five  cases  whe  sion  persisted  to  an  annoying  extent 

for  a  long  time.  Fuchs,  v  ied  the  subject  carefully,  says  that 
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he  has  almost  invariably  been  able  to  produce  erythropsia  in  his  cataract 
patients  by  sending  them  to  walk  in  the  sunlit  snow  on  a  clear  winter’s 
day.  He  thinks  that  aphakic  eyes  are  more  disposed  to  it,  because  the 
lens  has  fluorescent  properties,  and,  moreover,  in  old  people  is  yellow.  It 
therefore,  while  present,  prevents  the  entrance  into  the  eye  of  great  numbers 
of  the  rays  of  short  vibrations  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  its 
absence,  allowing  the  free  entrance  of  these,  gives  a  much  better  chance  of 
retinal  exhaustion.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Fuchs1  for  a  minute  study  of 
the  phenomena  and  causes  of  purple  vision  in  normal  eyes.  In  his  own 
eyes,  Fuchs  readily  brings  on  erythropsia  by  long  walks  over  snow-fields 
on  high  mountains,  and  upon  entering  some  dark  shelter  hut  immediately 
thereafter  sees  all  black  objects  green  and  white  ones  purple,  the  purple 
being  complementary  to  the  spectrum  green,  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  F.  Both  green  and  purple  are  less  brilliant  at  the  fovea  than  five 
degrees  from  it.  In  Fuchs  the  erythropsia  extended  from  fifty  to  sixty 
degrees  to  the  temporal  side  and  from  twenty- five  to  thirty- five  degrees  to 
the  nasal  side,  while  in  Koster  it  extended  nearly  to  the  limits  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  visual  field.  Fuchs  maintains  that  these  appearances  cannot  be  the 
positive  after-images  of  white  light,  because  after  a  walk  on  the  snow,  the 
eyes  having  been  protected  by  colored  glass,  the  usual  colored  after-images 
manifest  themselves,  and  when  these  have  again  disappeared,  the  typical 
erythropsia  comes  on  as  usual.  He  supposes  that  the  cones  are  then  able 
to  perceive  the  retinal  red,  as  it  is  regenerated  after  exhaustion  by  bright 
light  in  the  surrounding  retinal  rods.  Schulek  2  has  also  experimented  a 
good  deal  in  producing  erythropsia.  He  has  produced  his  own  (nor¬ 
mal)  eyes  by  looking  for  a  time  at  the  ultra-violet  oi2£hf  the  spectrum, 
and  even  when  he  had  thus  wearied  only  a  small  his  retina,  never¬ 

theless  the  entire  retina  became  erythropic.  Ho^^nices  a  number  of  cat¬ 
aract-operated  people  in  whom  it  occurred-^QjT  gives  an  especially  in¬ 
teresting  case  in  the  person  of  Dr.  HirsaM&?^i  whom  it  came  on  for  the 
first  time  five  months  after  the  operation,  Trowing  exposure  to  bright  light 
out-of  doors,  where  it  as  usual  showe/Ktaelf  most  distinctly  in  passing  from 
a  strong  to  a  feeble  light.  SnelW3  oelieves  that  erythropsia  is  an  after¬ 
image  and  contrast-effect  of  tltfKrro-purple  light,  which  in  case  of  expo¬ 
sure  to  intense  glare  is  tra  through  the  translucent  and  vascular 

eyelids  to  the  retina.  Hk^frler,  who  suffered  from  it  in  his  own  aphakic 
eyes,  found  it  to  be  a^ocyrod  with  hemeralopia,  and  Fuchs  found,  by  test¬ 
ing  erythropic  apha]d<rT?yes  with  Foerster’s  light-perception  measure,  that 
the  operated  eye^Kiiys  took  longer  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  darknes^sSd  to  be  able  to  count  the  stripes  in  the  photometer  than 
did  the  u^whited  fellow-eye.  The  great  rarity  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
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author’s  practice  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  always  insisted  on 
the  use  of  London  smoked  glasses  for  many  weeks  after  opera: ion  when¬ 
ever  the  patient  went  out  of-doors  or  was  facing  a  bright  light. 

On  the  Delayed  Union  of  Wounds  made  in  Cataract  Operations. 
— The  normal  course  of  healing  of  wounds  made  in  cataract  operations  has 
already  been  described,  but  in  some  instances  this  fails  to  occur.  Delayed 
union  should  lead  us  to  look  carefully  for  some  local  cause,  such  as  the  im¬ 
palement  of  iris  tissue,  of  vitreous,  or  of  capsule  in  the  wound,  but  where 
careful  search  with  magnifying-glass  and  oblique  light  fails  to  reveal  any 
local  hinderance,  we  may  still  have  long  delay  in  the  closure  of  the  wound 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Where  the  anterior 
chamber  does  not  reform  in  spite  of  apparent  closure  of  the  wound,  iri¬ 
dectomy  has  been  recommended,  and  appears  in  some  instances  to  bring 
about  prompt  and  firm  healing  of  the  wound.  Mackenzie 1  reports  a  case 
where  the  wound  did  not  unite  for  nine  weeks,  and  another  which  opened  on 
the  fourteenth  day,  closing  again  on  the  day  following.  He  also  quotes 
Raleigh  as  giving  three  cases  in  which,  although  there  was  no  escape  of 
vitreous,  delayed  union  occurred.  In  one  of  them  the  cornea  became 
flaccid,  dull,  and  opaque,  and  the  eye  shrank  ;  the  two  other  cases  recovered 
under  the  use  of  pepper  poultices  to  the  lids  and  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
conjunctival  sac.  Jacobson  gives  an  instance  of  delayed  union  of  over 
four  weeks’  duration.  There  was  blepharospasm,  and  aqueous  escaped  as 
often  as  the  bandage  was  left  off.  Jacobson  then  kept  the  eye  closed  by  a 
compress  bandage  for  ten  consecutive  days  and  nights,  after  \tdiich  time  the 
wound  remained  closed.  Despagnet2  reports  a  case  occtjrayig^in  a  woman 
eighty  years  of  age,  where  for  eight  weeks  no  closur<^jjr  the  wound  oc¬ 
curred.  At  this  date  hypopyon  set  in,  which  was^/^teuated  by  puncture 
of  the  anterior  chamber,  a  piece  of  the  iris  beii^g^nrhe  same  time  excised. 
The  wound  commenced  to  heal  on  the  ninth  df^Nlfter  the  iridectomy,  and 
the  eye  soon  recovered.  Trousseau,3  in  a  fatieiK  aged  sixty-four,  with  em¬ 
physema  of  the  lungs  and  Bright’s  dil^seTiailed  to  obtain  union  of  the 
flap.  On  the  fifteenth  day  the  patied^  insisted  on  removing  the  bandage, 
and  on  the  thirtieth  day  the  lips  ^jthe  wound  were  united,  except  at  the 
middle  of  the  cut,  where  a  littldQwueous  oozed  out  each  time  the  patient 
coughed.  This  fistula  re^m&R  permanent,  and  two  months  later  the 
patient,  having  refusedtq^^bmit  to  an  operation  of  iridectomy,  was  dis¬ 
charged.  Vignes  hadfre^orted  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  wound 
remained  open  teji  /days  and  in  the  other  twenty  days.  Barck  has  pub¬ 
lished  three  casoa^jKlelayed  union,  two  in  which  the  healing  took  place 
after  two  w£ej£^nth  good  results,  while  suppuration  of  the  cornea  set  in 
on  the  eigt^^th  day  in  the  third.  Koenig  has  seen  delayed  union  for 
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twenty  days.  Bourgeois  and  Jocqs  recite  two  cases,  one  lasting  two,  the 
other  three  weeks,  both  of  which  they  attribute  to  entropion. 

Harlan 1  has  lately  written  an  instructive  paper  on  this  subject,  and  adds 
two  cases  to  those  already  published.  One  of  these,  after  non-union  of  two 
weeks’  duration,  healed  under  a  continuation  of  the  compress  bandage  accom¬ 
panied  by  improvement  in  the  general  health.  In  the  other  there  was  a  pre¬ 
liminary  iridectomy  and  non-union  for  three  weeks,  when  the  application  of 
the  mitigated  silver  stick  to  the  wound  caused  prompt  union  with  excellent 
and  lasting  vision.  The  same  author  also  gives  the  date  of  closure  of  the 
wound  in  five  hundred  consecutive  cases  of  cataract  operated  by  various 
surgeons  at  the  Wills  Hospital.  In  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  these 
the  anterior  chamber  was  re-established  in  less  than  five  days,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  remaining 
twenty-six  cases  there  was  delayed  union,  and  in  nine  cases  the  wound  re¬ 
mained  open  for  five  days,  in  two  cases  it  remained  open  for  seven  days, 
in  three  cases  for  eleven  days,  in  two  cases  for  twelve  days,  in  one  case 
for  thirteen  days,  in  one  case  for  fifteen  days,  in  one  case  for  sixteen  days, 
in  one  case  for  seventeen  days,  in  one  case  for  nineteen  days,  and  in  one 
case  for  twenty  days.  Of  these  twenty-six  cases  of  delayed  union  fifteen 
were  in  simple  and  eleven  in  combined  extractions.  In  twenty  there  was 
no  complication  during  the  operation,  but  of  the  remaining  six  there  were 
four  with  prolapse  of  the  iris  and  two  with  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  into 
the  wound.  These  statistics  were  obtained  by  the  resident  surgeon,  Dr. 
C.  J.  Kistler,  under  Dr.  Harlan’s  supervision,  and  are  doubtless  correct, 
although  the  cases  of  delayed  union  in  this  series  hav£^(*wi  vastly  more 
frequent  than  those  in  the  author’s  own  practice.  'jP^y writer  has  seen 
three  weeks  elapse  without  any  union  of  the  wo^Q3\vithout  untoward 
occurrence  and  with  ultimate  good  result,  and, itfftyher  in  which  after  two 
weeks  rapid  union  occurred  (as  in  the  ca  re  related  by  Harlan)  after 


the  use 


t  nitrate  drawn  gently  and 


rapidly  over  the  wound.  C 

Causes  of  Delayed  Union . — As  r^jras  the  constitutional  condition  of 


wound,  and  excludingJoflH 
tension  is  present^  An the 
we  are  lucky  if  j**Xget  off 
cases,  and  ^orf^tfring  the 
wound,  btfO^^firm  adhesi 


portant  ^o/^is  played  by  the  faulty  nutrition  ot  the  tissue,  and  that  we  have 
non^*&ra  here  as  we  do  occasionally  in  simple  fracture  of  the  bones.  Where 
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there  is  feeble  union  this  may  be  destroyed  by  spasmodic  action  of  the  or¬ 
bicularis,  and  of  course  by  its  action,  where  no  reparative  action  has  taken 
place,  the  wound  may  be  still  more  readily  made  to  gape.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Jacobson  (above  quoted),  where  recurrent  bleph¬ 
arospasm  kept  the  wound  open,  and  also  by  those  reported  by  Bourgeois 
and  Jocqs,  where  there  was  entropion  and  where  healing  promptly  took 
place  when  the  entropion  was  cured,  in  one  instance  by  the  removal  of  the 
bandage,  in  the  other  by  operation. 

Treatment — Iridectomy  has  been  proposed  as  a  cure  in  all  cases  of 
non-union.  As  striking  examples  of  its  good  effect  may  be  cited  the  cases 
of  Valude  and  of  Terson.  In  the  former  the  wound  had  remained  open 
for  several  weeks,  and  it  closed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  iridectomy.  In  the  second,  the  anterior  chamber  had 
remained  open  for  a  month  and  a  half,  closing  in  two  days  after  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  operation.  Harlan  and  Norris  each  report  prompt  healing 
after  the  careful  use  of  the  mitigated  stick  of  silver  nitrate  on  the  lips  of 
the  wound.  Vacher  advocates  the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine.  All  these 
surgical  procedures  should  be  reserved  for  obstinate  cases,  where  after  two 
or  three  weeks  we  have  failed  to  obtain  union.  The  majority  of  cases  will 
heal  by  rest,  with  daily  bandaging  and  careful  cleansing  of  the  conjunctival 
sac,  aided  by  improvement  of  the  nutrition  and  of  the  general  health. 
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PART  I. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Difference  between  the  Eye  of  the  Savage  and  that  of  Civilized  Man . — 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  eye  of  the  human  savage  can  bring  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  pencils  of  light  to  a  focus  on  its  sentient  sheet,  and  thus  afford 
its  possessor  the  power  to  recognize  objects  at  greater  distances  than  civilized 
man,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  difference  is  in  part  dependent  on  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  living  to  which  the  two  types  of  mankind  are^srffiWcted. 

What  this  difference  consists  in  becomes  manifest  vrplpi  the  modes  of 
livelihood  of  these  two  classes  are  contrasted.  Ttai^xwage  is  a  man  of 
nature,  who  gains  his  sustenance  in  almost  the  smthg  fashion  as  does  the 
prey  he  seeks.  He  gazes  for  brief  periods  of  near  things  that  re¬ 

quire  but  little  effort  to  see,  and  he  constairfFNSjjicates  his  powers  of  visual 
penetration  for  distant  objects  both  by  by  night.  For  him  such  a 

type  of  vision  is  a  necessity  :  withou^jh  eye  that  can  subserve  such  a 
purpose  he  is  useless. 

On  the  contrary,  civilized  man  ^gathered  into  communities  from  which 
the  greater  number  of  out-qftd|^  fmrsuits  are  for  the  most  part  precluded. 
He  obtains  his  living  in  sudrahvironments  by  the  constant  use  of  his  deli¬ 
cately  contrived  organs^suttin as  the  eyes.  His  visual  organ  must  be  largely 
adapted  for  near  wo»k  twithout  such  an  apparatus  he  is  debarred  from 
many  of  his  dutic 

When  thesoH^  series  of  facts  have  been  considered,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  vmh^pd  the  tear  of  the  visual  organs  in  the  latter  type  of  man¬ 
kind  are  greater.  In  other  words,  there  are  two  types  of  man,  each 
emplm^r  almost  the  same  grade  of  visual  apparatus  to  such  different 
d^reo^/that  in  the  first  there  is  little  or  no  strain  brought  upon  it,  while  in 
Jjp^econd  the  organ  is  so  often  abused  that  there  is  structural  impairment. 
K)  Vol.  IV.— 26  401 
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These  results  in  the  latter  type  of  man  are  the  physical  penalties  for  the 
possession  of  increased  mental  force :  results  that  are  the  consequences 
which  civilized  man  must  accept  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
civilization  and  culture. 

The  conditions  manifest  themselves  in  many  places.  They  not  only  are 
found  in  professional  walks  of  life,  but  also  are  evident  in  the  preparation 
that  is  necessary  to  render  such  walks  remunerative.  They  are  seen  in  the 
artisan,  whose  visual  apparatus  is  tried  by  the  delicate  manipulations  and 
the  accuracies  of  vision  that  are  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
his  work.  The  seamstress,  the  weaver,  and  even  the  housewife,  in  their 
several  vocations,  feel  the  strain  of  over-exertion  of  visual  function,  and 
the  taxation  of  the  ocular  tissue  employed.  In  addition,  the  new-born 
infant  may  have  given  to  it  an  inheritance  of  unstable  or  inflamed  material 
that  cannot  withstand  any  ordinary  amount  of  use,  thus  rendering  it  less 
valuable  as  an  individual  and  more  prone  to  transmit  a  harmful  taint. 

What  does  this  signify  ?  It  means  that  there  is  either  a  malformation 
or  an  inflammation  of  congenital  type,  or  that  there  is  an  acquired  fault ; 
each  expressing  itself  by  physical  or  physiological  impairment. 

Flattened  Eyeball  of  Man. — Examination  of  great  numbers  of  similar 
cases  to  form  correct  averages  has  shown  that  the  ordinary  shape  of  the 
unemployed  eye  of  the  human  species  is  that  of  a  vertically  placed  spheroid 
which  is  so  situated  as  to  present  its  short  diameter  to  the  entering  rays  of 
light.  As  many  types  of  mankind  evince  differences  in  cephalic  configura¬ 
tion  and  facial  contour,  so  similar  peculiarities  of  structure  exist  in  the 
visual  organs.  vOj 


d  eyeball  be  the 
must  be  assumed  as 


Normal  Eye  and  Emmetropic  Eye. — If  the  fl 
average  visual  organ  in  man,  the  question  arises 

the  normal  one  in  contradistinction  to  what  is  'Rtown  as  the  standard  or 
“  emmetropic’’  eye  ?  By  “  normal  eye”  is^^^meant  the  findings  of  the 
mathematical  formulae  of  the  arithmet^iM^vhich  give  ratios  of  supposed 
dioptric  perfectness  that  are  used  t&spemy  the  emmetropic  organ.  The 
“  normal  eye”  is  not  designated  bOufe  dividing  line  between  the  convex 
and  the  concave  correcting  lensg*  that  has  been  assigned  as  the  expression 
of  an  emmetropic  ideal  by  th^Sferking  clinician.  Neither  is  the  “  normal 
eye”  the  result  of  the  sqtat!0|  of  the  geometric  and  trignometric  problems 
that  offer  some  opticaWrabrists  the  assumption  of  the  condition  of  abso¬ 
lute  sphericity. 

Just  as  withumy^other  eye,  the  existence  of  such  a  normal  eye  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  thgv^dom  of  the  structures  from  disease,  in  association  with 
an  undistui)fe^^  physiologic  action  giving  as  near  a  normal  visual  result 


nSuii 


A® 


for  bothyii^^and  far  as  possible.  Provided  that  these  conditions  be  present, 
it  is  oN^h)  consequence  what  the  shape  or  what  the  size  of  the  organ  may 
be^Jf  it  be  healthy  and  if  it  be  acting  properly,  it  is  normal. 

^  >totally  different  from  this  is  the  emmetropic  standard — the  perfect,  the 
Cjdeal,  the  ever-to-be-sought-for  organ  :  the  one  by  which  so-termed  perfec- 
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tion  of  visual  result  is  obtained.  Unfortunately,  in  but  a  low  percentage 
of  cases  has  such  au  ideal  of  the  mathematician,  the  optical  theorist,  and 
the  physiologic  ophthalmologist  any  existence  in  the  human  form.  In  fact, 
if  the  emmetropic  eye  be  considered,  as  it  scientifically  should  be,  as  a  per¬ 
fect  visual  mechanism,  in  which  parallel  rays  of  light  fall  in  exact  incidence 
on  the  part  of  its  sentient  sheet  that  is  devoted  to  direct  vision  when  the 
organ  is  at  rest,  it  is  doubtful  that  it  has  any  existence  at  all.  The  emme¬ 
tropic  eye,  as  it  is  clinically  seen  at  times,  is  but  a  temporary  condition  in 
what  is  known  as  lessening  ametropia :  the  transitional  stage  between  hy- 
permetropia  and  myopia.  It  is  an  organ  that  for  a  brief  season  focuses 
distant  parallel  rays  on  its  foveal  plane  without  muscular  effort,  giving 
distinct  images  of  distant  objects.  It  is  a  refractive  halt,  as  it  were,  in  an 
asthenopic  eye,  a  complaining  organ,  an  irritated  or  inflamed  one  that  needs 
treatment. 

In  reality,  emmetropia  should  be  understood  as  only  a  standard  form 
with  which  all  ametropia  may  be  compared,  all  departures  from  emmetropia 
being  known  under  the  generic  term  of  ametropia.  The  perfection  of  form 
in  the  working  human  eye,  and  then  admittedly  only  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  along  and  about  the  visual  axis,  is  as  rare  as  a  symmetric  face 
or  a  perfect  human  figure.  In  the  ocular  bulb,  any  physiologic  act  is  so 
disturbed  by  what  would  be  a  minor  discrepancy  in  another  organ  or  asso¬ 
ciation  of  features  or  parts  of  the  body,  that  pronounced  optical  error  with 
grave  consequences  to  delicate  structures  is  too  frequently  the  result. 

Practically,  the  ideal  or  the  emmetropic  standard  should  always  be 
sought-  for,  even  though  it  is  a  theoretic  stand-point  that  be  gained. 

The  condition  artificially  obtained,  however,  is  not  alw^^the  best  for  the 
well  being  of  the  organ.  For  example,  the  ideal  diojri^Sequivalent  reached 
in  a  single  visual  organ  may  be  at  variance  withJljfyilow  :  again,  a  perfect 
vision  obtained  by  neutralizing  lens  s  may  be  fraught  with  increased  physi¬ 
ologic  action  that  is  detrimental  to  the  dist/rlw^)hysical  material. 

Cyclopia. — Should  the  human  visuA. apparatus  have  terminated  in  a 
single  eyeball,  the  problem  would  be  of  solution.  Instead,  there  are 
two  end-organs,  each  of  which  re^J^es  a  sensory  impression  of  such  a 
character  as  to  permit  the  comtoWd  impression  to  be  combined  into  a 
single  perception.  This,  wlAMJ  Emown  as  binocular  single  vision,  means 
the  simultaneous  recepti^n^^two  dissimilar  macular  impressions  on  the 
two  cuneal  regions  in  WieJ  occipital  cortex,  from  which  positions  a  single 
mental  picture  of  disassociated  images  is  formed.  No  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  combbr^kvisual  fields  the  external  objects  may  be  situated,  the 
rule,  as  modified circumstances,  holds  good. 

# 

.  %  AMETROPIA  AND  ASTHENOPIA. 

ametropia  is  as  wide-spread  as  the  world  itself,  yet  asthenopia  is 
theM^ane  of  the  civilized  minority.  In  this  class  of  subjects  the  subcon- 
acts  that  have  been  learned  so  early  in  life  give  way  by  reason  of 
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some  disturbance  having  its  beginning  either  in  the  organ  itself  or  in  the 
general  system.  Such  disturbing  factors  render  the  necessary  automatism 
so  irregular  as  not  only  to  provoke  improper  physiologic  result,  but  also  to 
help  fasten  injurious  consequences  on  the  structures  that  are  immediately 
connected  with  the  work  itself,  as  well  as  on  those  belonging  to  more  or  less 
related  organs. 

As  illustrative,  suppose  that  a  ciliary  muscle  is  brought  into  constant 
use  by  an  inadequacy  of  the  focussing  power  of  the  refractive  apparatus 
of  the  eye.  From  such  a  persistent  action,  not  only  do  local  pathologic 
changes  take  place  in  the  visual  apparatus,  but  general  disturbances  may 
appear.  Suppose  such  an  overaction,  or  possibly  an  unequal  overaction 
of  the  two  ciliary  muscles,  should  bring  a  want  of  equilibration  of  the  two 
series  of  extra-ocular  muscle-groupings  into  play,  an  additional  causative 
factor  for  eye-strain  is  produced.  Moreover,  suppose  that,  through  faulty 
corneal  curvature,  irregular  lenticular  play,  or  disturbed  muscle-balance,  etc., 
an  improper  mental  picture  is  produced,  how  much  more  labor  is  given  to 
t-he  visual  act,  and  how  increasedly  pronounced  become  the  asthenopic 


0 
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factors ! 

Asthenopia  or  difficult  vision  is  dependent  on  many  interrelated  and 
interdependent  conditions.  Should,  for  example,  the  combined  coefficients  of 
the  refractive  media  be  imperfect,  compensatory  physiologic  processes,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  train  of  disturbing  symptoms  best  known  under  the  term  ametropic 
asthenopia ,  may  make  their  appearance ;  or,  if  the  two  eyeballs  be  so  dis¬ 
similar  as  to  give  rise  to  imperfect  muscle-equilibrium, /s^th  irregular  mus¬ 
cular  movements,  an  additional  series  of  distressin  «  mtimes  injurious 

symptoms,  that  can  be  designated  under  the  tcYpMjterophoric  asthenopia , 
may  be  provoked. 

Here  the  symptomatic  terms  muscularS&tfjtenopia  and  accommodative 
asthenopia  have  been  discarded.  Thk*JfaSi  been  done  because  the  first 
simply  designates  that  there  is  a  wea^^ight  which  is  caused  by  faulty 
muscle-action,  and  the  second  denqfeg  that  there  is  a  weak  sight  which  is 
caused  by  an  improper  physiologi&^tion ;  the  two  being  at  variance  with 
their  real  meanings,  and  the^^Aoild  included  in  the  first. 

Ametropic  Asthenopia.-Q$\$&  form  of  eye- strain  includes  in  its  etiology 
both  the  sensory  and  tlifc^Stor  disturbances  that  have  their  origin  in  badly 
shaped  eyeballs  atfd  C^mtily  constructed  or  improperly  acting  dioptric 
media. 

HeterophoY^C^sthenopia. — This  variety  of  asthenopia  has  for  its  causa¬ 
tive  factors  iflij^athic  or  functional  errors  in  muscle-equilibrium  that  may 
be  inde^A^ht  of  the  shape  of  the  eyeball  and  the  condition  of  the  refrac¬ 
tive  eSt^bnts. 

<sHeterophoric  asthenop:a  is  not  so  rare  as  may  be  supposed.  Be  the 
jmBbpia  never  so  slight  or  undisturbing,  or  even  if  emmetropia  be  found, 
smenopic  symptoms  of  heterophoric  type  may  be  present.  Moreover, 
idiopathic  or  primary  heterophoria,  particularly  hyperphoria,  may  not  only 
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produce  a  heterophoric  asthenopia,  but  also  provoke  an  ametropic  one  from 
a  latent  ametropia  which  would  not  have  been  brought  into  evidence  had 
there  been  a  normal  equilibrium  and  action  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

Considered  broadly,  asthenopia  or  eye-strain  is  a  complex  symptom¬ 
grouping.  As  a  rule,  it  is  expressive  of  the  combined  workings  of  the 
two  ocular  end- bulbs  and  their  accessories.  Granted  a  manifest  esophoria 
of  one  or  possibly  two  degrees  as  the  normal  average  for  combined  distant 
vision,  each  individual,  and  even  the  same  individual  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  during  varying  states  of  fatigue  and  health,  has  dissimilar 
degrees  of  physiologic  tone  and  power  given  to  his  ocular  muscle-series 
during  both  far  and  near  vision.  What  may  be  the  normal  state  of  any 
visual  apparatus  of  to-day  need  not  be  that  of  the  morrow,  while  the 
amount  of  ametropia  that  in  some  instances  must  be  considered  abnormal 
may  ofttimes  bear  a  sufficiently  harmonious  relationship  to  the  muscular 
portion  of  the  visual  apparatus  to  produce  temporarily  comfortable  bin¬ 
ocular  vision.  Orthophoria,  like  emmetropia,  is  a  theoretic,  a  mathematic, 
and  a  geometric  standard,  and  is  no  more  expressive  of  normality  of  tissue 
and  harmony  of  action  than  the  latter.  Normality  can  he  assumed,  no 
matter  what  inequality  may  exist,  as  long  as  the  two  series  of  ocular  muscle- 
groupings  are  in  balance,  and  continue  so  during  activity. 

The  problem  would  be  different  and  less  complicated  if  the  human 
species  were  cyclopic,  but  there  are  two  eyes  that  are  brought  into  intimate 
association  in  a  subject  of  unstable  physical  equilibrium,  and  hence  of 
changeable  physiologic  action. 

Asthenopia  and  Reflex  Neuroses. — It  is  the  heterophoriqrt^e  of  asthe¬ 
nopia,  particularly  the  hyperphoric  varieties  of  minor  dos?^  more  than  it 
is  the  ametropic  one,  which  gives  rise  to  so  many  nrfh^neuroses.  It  is 
in  this  type  of  disorder  that  dizziness,  gastric  distip^nces — with  urticaria, 


for  example — vertigo,  migraine,  nervous  irritsM^y,  mental  confusion, 
insomnia,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  so  prone  to  ifTE&pi^e  with  general  nutrition, 
come  into  existence.  In  this  category  aj^S^be  found  the  many  changes 
of  vaso-motor  type.  In  this  grouping^Nto  be  seen  the  characteristics  of 
the  vicious  circle  of  cause  and  effective  strain,  with  its  pain  and  nervous 
disturbances,  producing  interferenr^&Tth  assimilation  and  nutrition,  which 
in  its  turn  so  reduces  the  genw^Ojfiylical  condition  as  to  induce  an  increase 
in  the  asthenopia. 

While  this  is  true  in  regard  to  nerve-storms  that  are  produced  by  heter- 
ophoria  (as  also  amet^opfe),  it  must  be  remembered  that  disturbed  motor 
impulses  which  cajjj^^flex  disorder  about  the  two  eyes  may  compel  so 
rapid  a  discont:n*Aa«e  of  eye-work  that  the  more  distant  reflexes  may  never 
be  given  om^Skiity  to  manifest  themselves.  Furthermore,  the  general 
nerve-tone  ol\Wie  subject  can  be  so  strong  that  any  weak  excitation  by  a 
low-grajfe^causative  factor  may,  unless  constantly  repeated,  like  the  con- 
^niA&l  *^«pping  of  water  on  a  stone,  never  make  an  impression. 

V06t  as  it  is  true  that  ametropic  and  heterophoric  asthenopias  give  their 
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possessors  far-reaching  and  injurious  symptoms  that  can  be  removed  in  no 
other  way  than  by  correction  of  the  local  defects,  so  it  is  certain  that 
general  disturbances,  even  when  centred  about  the  most  remote  and  seem¬ 
ingly  unconnected  organs,  may  provoke  ocular  symptoms  that  are  irreme¬ 
diable  except  by  a  therapy  that  is  directed  towards  the  casual  factors. 
These  facts  render  it  certain  that  asthenopia,  which  need  not  be  present 
with  the  ametropia  and  heterophoria  of  the  sthenic,  is  sooner  brought  into 
existence  in  the  neurotic,  the  toxsemic,  and  the  anaemic  subject ;  and  it  is  in 
this  last  class  that  the  minor  degrees  of  ametropia  and  heterophoria  so 
early  manifest  their  presence. 

In  fact,  in  some  such  cases  many  of  the  functional  nervous  diseases 
and  some  of  the  more  permanent  morbid  proces-es  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
itself,  known  under  the  names  of  chorea,  epilepsy,  etc.,  may  in  a  measure 
be  indirectly  dependent  on  disturbed  binocular  action.  Closer  clinical  re¬ 
search  and  broader  unbiased  generalization,  more  improved  methods  of 
precision,  less  few  and  more  carefully  made  autopsies,  better  prepared  micro¬ 
scopic  material,  and  finer  differentiation  of  structural  change,  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  made  before  any  certainty  of  cause  and  effect  can  be  offered  by  the 
conscientious  and  scientific  physician. 

Neurasthenia  as  a  Cause  of  Eye-Strain . — Neurasthenia  plays  a  more  im¬ 
portant  r6le  in  the  production  of  asthenopia  than  is  usually  taught.  Func¬ 
tional  pareses  of  the  motor  apparatus  of  the  two  associated  ocular  bulbs, 
that  are  ever  changing  and  even  infinitesimal  at  times,  frequently  evidence 
themselves  by  varying  degrees  of  pupillary  dilatation  and  irregularity  of 
iris-motility  during  near-focussing.  Sensory  fatigue,  a^Nbressed  by  dis¬ 
tressing  contrast-pictures  and  confusing  after-ima^S^is  often  present. 
Vaso-motor  disturbances,  both  subjective  and  obyft^e,  such  as  increased 
lacrymation,  undue  congestion,  sensation  of  fpwn  material  in  the  con¬ 
junctival  culs-de-sac  from  want  of  tone  aiSimcalized  dilatation  of  the 
vascular  walls,  with  a  sense  of  weight  ^n!y^  tendency  to  drooping  of  the 
upper  eyelids,  may  be  present ;  whilfCt^flfake  the  ocular  symptoms  more 
complex,  painful  and  even  harmful  rsesthesias  and  irregular  spasmodic 
actions  frequently  manifest  them^yes. 

It  is  the  minor  and  the  imaaual  degrees  of  heterophoria  (particularly 
hyperphoria)  that  produc^fe  most  disturbing  reflex  symptoms.  This  is 
especially  so  if  there  b<jpJkne  peculiarity  of  angle  of  muscle-deviation  or 
faulty  muscular  ten^er^y.  Here  the  inter-association  of  the  eyes,  the 
character  of  the*  tggks  given  to  them,  the  health,  and  the  gross  anatomic 
conformation  o^ike  subject,  all  exert  their  individual  and  their  combined 
influences.  ♦ 

Pain^a\nn  Expression  of  Eye-Strain . — Neuralgia,  the  functional  ex¬ 
pression  o£a  disturbed  nerve,  is  one  of  the  most  common  signs  of  ametropia. 
SifcupS^  in  varying  positions  in  the  course  of  the  trifacial  and  the  second 
&rvi£al  groupings,  it  not  only  manifests  itself  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
¥  of  the  eyes,  but  appears  more  readily  when  the  system  is  below  par, — 
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during  convalescence,  menstruation,  and  temporary  exhaustion,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  some  blood-dyscrasia,  such  as  gout  or  rheumatism,  is  present. 
The  character  of  the  ametropia,  its  inequality,  and  its  degree,  all  become 
potent  factors  in  the  intensity  and  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of 
cephalalgia. 

As  empirically  determined,  without  resort  to  statistics,  which  at  the  best 
are  so  uncertain  and  idiocratic,  it  may  be  stated  that  low  grades  of  com¬ 
pound  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  mixed  astigmatism  (with  that  in  which 
the  hypermetropia  is  preponderant  coming  first),  followed  by  compound 
myopic  astigmatism,  hypermetropia,  simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism, 
simple  myopic  astigmatism,  and  myopia,  are,  in  the  order  here  given,  the 
ametropic  types  producing  the  greatest  amounts  of  headache.  Anisome¬ 
tropia  and  antimetropia,  particularly  the  former,  are  very  apt  to  increase 
the  frequency  of  cephalalgia. 

As  yet,  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the  cephalalgia  of  ametropia 
and  that  of  heterophoria  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  probable  that  when  the 
pains  are  associated  with  dizziness  and  “  carsickness,”  for  example,  abnormal 
muscle-balance  is  the  more  to  blame.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  two  condi¬ 
tions  are  associated  and  interdependent. 

Local  Reflex  Eye-Strain . — At  times  a  type  of  asthenopia  may  be  seen 
which  has  been  produced  by  conjunctival  and  palpebral  irritation  and  in¬ 
flammation.  Rarely  uncomplicated,  more  often  interrelated,  and  frequently 
associated  with  gross  disturbances,  such  as  pterygia,  chalazia,  and  abnormal 
adhesion  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball,  the  eye-strain  resuite  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  instead  of  being  a  cause.  Whether  naso-pharyi^a^^listurbances 
can  be  included  in  this  category  as  a  direct  influence  is /pertain,  although 
it  is  positive  that  the  removal  of  adenoid  vegetation^Qwiih  the  consequent 
betterment  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  lacryi  TO*'  iparatus  and  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  has  indirectly  relieved  cases  in  which  the^5^ection  of  the  ametropia 
and  the  heterophoria  has  availed  little  oi^nojt^ng.  Nasal  reflexes  from 
Schneiderian-membrane  troubles,  hypertfopnfc  turbinates,  etc.,  must  also  be 


considered  in  the  position  of  causal  reh^j^ns,  particularly  if  the  main  asthe- 
nopic  symptoms  and  the  nasal  distrainees  be  unilateral  in  type.  So,  too, 
with  dental  caries.  In  this  connleWn,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  suggest  that 
many  subjects  suffering  Fneuralgia  and  complaining  of  eye-strain 

on  rising  in  the  mornin  their  symptoms  in  a  measure  dependent 

on  congestion  of  the  na  and  passages,  from  lid,  conjunctival,  and 

lacrymal  irritation 4t^t  has  been  provoked  the  evening  before  by  undue  or 
impi  fcyes  during  a  period  of  prolonged  near  work. 
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Spastic  axidQQlferacting  Types  of  Heterophoric  Asthenopia .  —  In  the 
spastic  var^^s^Vr  the  overacting  type  of  heterophoric  asthenopia,  particu¬ 
larly  when  there  is  hyperphoria  and  the  interior  muscle-groupings  are  also 
affect^^^grainous  attacks  become  quite  common.  In  forced  or  overacting 
ex&diom,  the  more  general  signs,  such  as  vertigo,  incoordination,  mental 


affect^vf^ 


larities,  and  even  insomnia  and  neurasthenia  are  noticeable. 
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Undue  action  of  the  interior  muscles  (the  sphincter  irides  and  the  ciliary) 
must,  being  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  affect  all  of  the  related  exterior 
muscles  (the  inferior  oblique,  with  the  superior,  the  inferior,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  recti  muscles),  and  not,  as  is  so  generally  taught,  a  single  muscle.  This 
increased  functional  exertion  produces  a  departure  of  the  globe  from  ortho- 
phoric  equilibrium  to  all  those  forms  of  heterophoria  and  heterotropia  that 
are  the  results  of  overaction  of  the  combined  series  of  exterior  ocular 
muscles  which  are  governed  by  the  third  nerve.  As  a  natural  result  of  this, 
minor  amounts  of  deviation  (heterophoria)  are,  as  a  rule,  produced  by  the 
relatively  low  degrees  of  imbalance,  and  the  major  variations  (hetero¬ 
tropia)  are  brought  into  existence  by  the  relatively  high  degrees  of  want 
of  equilibrium.  As  the  inclination  of  the  two  globes  inward  and  upward 
is  the  most  pronounced  direction  of  movement  that  is  generally  obtained 
by  this  series  of  muscles,  the  same  relative  angle  of  deviation  will  occur 
when  these  muscles  are  made  equally  to  overact  their  unequal  powers. 

Paretic  or  Underacting  Forms  of  Heterophoric  Asthenopia .  —  In  the 
paretic  form  or  the  underacting  variety  of  heterophoric  asthenopia,  that  is 
found  so  frequently  in  the  asthenic,  and  which  is  in  part  usually  dependent 
on  weakness  in  the  muscles  under  third-nerve  impulse,  the  subjective  symp¬ 
toms  present  themselves  principally  as  cephalagias  that  may  vary  in  all 
manner  of  ways  from  mere  frontal  or  fronto-occipital  pain  produced  by 
prolonged  or  undue  simultaneous  use  of  the  two  eyes  to  the  suboccipital 
and  cervico-occipital  forms  of  neuralgia  that  may  appear  at  any  time.  To 
these  expressions  must  be  added  those  peculiarities  of  mentation  that  will 
be  referred  to  later.  The  reason  why  this  form  of  heter^ftpric  asthenopia 
is  early  present  when  the  vertical  deviations  are  iSfcphired  is  that  the 
muscles  governing  such  movements  are  relativelv/rapAveakest,  and  have 
more  limited  actions,  the  greatest  disturbance  ofgfcft^type  always  being  the 
earliest  found  in  the  positions  of  the  weakj^Jroupings  or  combinations 
of  muscles. 

Another  variety  of  this  form  of 


the  underacting  and  the  paretic),  is 


Dpia,  one  of  mixed  type  (both 
which  both  the  extrinsic  and  the 
intrinsic  muscles  of  the  two  eyes  g^e  weak  and  inefficient  as  a  part  of  some 
general  debility.  In  this  form^^Cweak  sight  there  is  a  subnormal  ciliary 
action,  which  is  associatec^feji  "Slightly  dilated  pupils,  and  an  exophoria 
during  near  vision.  Thj£Ssnhe  most  frequent  form  of  disorder,  in  which, 
for  characteristic  symj^oijis,  there  are  both  ametropic  and  heterophoric  dis¬ 
turbances  with  \  tendency  to  diffusion  circles.  Here,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  series  of^^flptoms  that  are  produced  by  overaction  of  the  ocular 
muscle-groupifi^;  there  are  not  only  an  inability  for  prolonged  focussing 
and  an  ^^^rect  binocular  fixation,  but  also  visual  confusion,  dizziness, 
tricSctisorder. 

the  paretic  form  of  asthenopia  is  of  systemic  origin — be  it  either 
t|^ap<?rary  from  neurasthenia  or  permanent  from  senility,  for  example  not 
are  the  muscles  that  are  supplied  by  the  oculo  motor  nerve  weakened, 
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but  also  those  that  are  innervated  by  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  nerves.  In 
this  form  of  disorder,  the  entire  motor-groupings  become  lowered  in  action, 
as  can  be  shown  by  means  of  myometric  tests ;  and  a  lessened  and  disturbing 
muscle-action  will  be  one  of  the  results. 

Climate  as  a  Cause  of  Asthenopia. — Climate  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
of  etiologic  factors  in  the  production  of  asthenopia.  A  glance  at  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  those  who,  living  in  tropical  and  subtropical  situations,  are  content 
to  exist  for  many  months  of  the  year  almost  as  the  tree  beneath  which 
they  rest  to  escape  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  noon-day  sun,  will  explain 
this.  Here  there  is  an  absence  of  work — either  mental  or  manual.  Here 
nature  in  her  generosity  bids  but  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  to  pluck  the  fruit 
that  furnishes  both  bread  and  water.  Appreciate  the  unnecessity  for  ap¬ 
parel  except  for  decency’s  sake.  Realize  the  uselessness  of  permanent 
habitation  where,  as  for  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  houses  are  everywhere. 
Here  is  man  untutored  and  unread.  Here  he  is  simply  a  part  of  ani¬ 
mation,  with  his  few  wants  and  his  fewer  desires,  passing  a  brief  holiday¬ 
time,  to  perish  just  as  do  the  plant,  the  bird,  and  the  beast,  that  to  him 
have  been  at  once  his  friends,  his  enemies,  and  his  existence.  Here,  in  such 
a  life,  in  which  there  is  no  tendency  to  close  or  applied  work  ;  where  to  live 
is  enough  ;  and  in  which  there  are  but  few  hereditary  tendencies  to  ocular 
change  and  no  disturbing  employments :  here  must  be  most  frequently 
found  the  normal  and  the  uninjured  flattened  eyeball  of  man. 

How  different  is  life  for  the  dwellers  of  the  rigorous  climates  of  the 
North  and  the  South  !  Fighting  for  every  morsel  of  food  to  eat  and  work¬ 
ing  for  each  drop  of  water  to  drink ;  necessarily  covered  mAIi  protective 
raiment  of  many  forms  during  the  entire  year;  constant^^afecking  and 
bartering  for  materials  that  cannot  be  grown  or  mad  uj^)thei  r  own  coun¬ 
tries;  and  compelled  to  be  surrounded  with  permajrtGrfr  dwellings  to  shield 
,  themselves  and  their  families  from  cruel  beasts,  *gr.  cruel  man,  and  most 
cruel  nature:  is  it  any  wonder,  when  it  ieOQhzed  that  to  acquire  the 
amount  of  knowledge  and  technique  that  necessary  to  understand  the 
duties  which  are  required  to  preserve  thSi;  existence,  that  their  lives  must 
be  one  ceaseless  toil,  and  that  everv^i^an  must  be  ganged  to  its  utmost 
working  capacity  !  From  early  cWMtfood,  schools  must  be  gone  to;  during 
youth,  colleges  for  both  theomrtra^Xnd  practical  knowledge  must  be  at¬ 
tended  ;  and  during  manhoo^^Iie  application  of  such  information  must  be 
incessantly  applied.  M/JFeydr,  for  those  who  aspire  to  be  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  any  one  of  tftfe^unany  pursuits  in  which  they  are  engaged,  in¬ 
creased  mental  and^i©netary  capital  above  that  of  their  fellows  must  be 
amassed  ;  less  perfunctory,  and  routine  labor  must  be  bought ;  com¬ 

petitors  nui^A  overthrown ;  and  every  detail  of  business  must  be  un¬ 
ceasingly  in^Kred  into,  corrected,  bettered,  replanned,  and  rearranged.  In 
other  w^qs,  in  such  a  struggle  for  existence,  man  is  undergoing  constant 
ph^iea^Jaoor.  To  live  in  such  an  environment,  he  is  compelled  to  endure 
all(o£  the  evil  consequences  of  wTear  and  tear  of  structural  organs ;  and 
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hence,  here  in  such  a  life,  it  is  that  the  eye — the  most  useful  and  the  most 
delicate  end-organ  in  the  organism — is  unremittingly  and  ofttimes  injuri¬ 
ously  brought  into  play.  So,  too,  with  many  other  factors ;  each  plays  its 
etiologic  part. 

Interrelation  of  the  Eye  and  the  General  System. — As  the  complicated 
visual  apparatus  works  harmoniously  and  rests  adequately,  it  will  exercise 
a  healthful  influence  on  many  of  the  distantly  placed  organs.  So,  con¬ 
versely,  with  the  other  organs  on  the  ocular  apparatus :  every  jot  of  normal 
activity  in  them  and  every  tittle  of  repose  they  obtain  will  help  to  bring 
healthful  vigor  and  adequate  nourishment  to  those  portions  of  the  body 
that  are  intended  for  visual  purposes.  There  is  a  circle  of  events  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  weal  or  for  woe,  as  it  were ;  the  one  being  both  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  the  other. 

What  influence  an  optical  error,  producing  imperfect  and  at  times 
erroneous  perceptions  and  faulty  conceptions,  has  not  only  upon  the  pos¬ 
sessor’s  aims,  his  ambitions,  and  his  very  conduct  of  life,  but  also  on  the 
formation  of  his  character  and  the  moulding  of  proclivities  and  tastes 
which  necessarily  determine  his  usefulness  as  a  bread-winner  and  his 
importance  to  the  community,  is  not  ordinarily  appreciated. 

Correction  of  Ametropia. — Not  all  ametropia,  however,  needs  lenticu¬ 
lar  or  prismatic  correction.  A  moment’s  thought  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
Moors,  who  are  able  to  ken  the  smallest  form  of  animation  across  immense 
and  almost  colorless  sweeps  of  arid  waste,  where  their  European  neighbors 
cannot  discern  anything,  will  show  this ;  as  here  among  these  Barbarians 
the  graphic  symbols  of  the  stars  of  the  firmament  ar<v«^pplied  with  the 
radii  of  astigmatism.  A  knowledge  of  the  power  of  jj^lmerican  Indians, 
who,  without  warning,  can  recognize  the  minutest/^N&Age  of  movement  in 
a  distant  landscape  which  is  as  nothing  to  theiiu^Ne  brothers,  will  at  once 
evidence  this,  and  yet  repeated  examinations^*^!  shown  them  to  be  astig- 
matics  of  no  mean  degree.  A  study  oi^-dkj^ontrast  between  the  unaided 
vision  of  the  unaliened  tribes  of  nroumtaln- dwellers,  such  as  the  pure 
Mexicans,  living  their  lives  amid  fe&nd  vistas  and  in  vast  expanses  of 
country,  with  that  of  the  bespects^lea  city-dwelling  Germans  of  Northern 
Europe,  who  with  their  book^tMr  magnifying  lenses,  and  their  wonders 
of  intricate  and  delicate  mecfflwKmi  and  handicraft,  are  compelled  to  forego 
a  thousand  beauties  of  irajh-e  and  are  ofttimes  forced  to  walk  alone  with 
their  own  marvellou^cmitions,  will  immediately  reveal  this,  and  yet  the 
banners  and  the  deconmve  work  of  the  former  display  the  radial  star. 

Conclusion.-^tfiv ill  thus  be  seen  that,  although  theoretically  correct,  yet 
practically  Jhvi^rot  possible  to  consider  the  functions  of  the  visual  organs 
as  donnnfAi^vhy  any  fixed  mathematical  laws.  It  is  merely  the  unconscious 
action  pf\$flated  healthy  working  tissues  that  should  be  considered  as  con- 
stitqtfim  physical  and  physiological  normality.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
kunWn  system,  associated  purposive  acts  in  related  muscular  groupings, — 
yks/in  the  hands, — signify  the  adaptation  of  anatomic  elements  to  subserve 
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purposes  for  which  they  are  intended  in  some  particular  action -grouping. 
This  is  true  even  if  the  physiologic  act  be  so  faulty  as  to  provoke  an  un¬ 
due  increase  of  some  certain  portion  of  the  mechanism,  thus  not  only  con¬ 
tinuing  a  physiologic  error,  but  changing  an  anatomic  relationship  by 
which  discomfort,  pain,  and  disease  may  be  produced. 

PART  ir. 


>15*s5jie  particular 
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ETIOLOGY  OP  AMETROPIA  AND  HETEROPHORIA. 

The  Eye  in  General. — All  of  the  studies  in  this  article  belong  to  the 
terrestrial  eye, — the  eye  that  refracts  light  from  a  rare  into  a  dense  medium. 
Lenses  of  rare  material  when  placed  in  dense  media  act  conversely  to 
lenses  of  dense  material  that  are  placed  in  rare  media.  Based  on  this  law, 
the  dioptric  systems  of  the  eyes  of  the  aquatic,  the  terrestrial,  and  the  aerial 
animals  are  framed.  For  example,  study  of  the  microscopic  sections  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  vertebrate  eye  shows,  in  the  different  phases  of  life- 
existence  in  this  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  peculiarities  of  formation 
of  each  portion  of  the  organ.  The  stage  at  which  the  existence  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  manifests  itself,  the  varying  shapes  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
and  the  varieties  of  curvature  given  to  the  cornea,  all  serve  as  illustrations 
of  such  differences. 

As  each  subdivision  of  the  animal  kingdom  evinces  a  diversity  of  ocular 
construction  that  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  its  possessor ;  and  as  each  class 
of  each  division  has  a  type  of  eye  that  is  intended  fc 
mode  of  life ;  and  as  each  species  of  the  same  class  ejrf 
in  ocular  construction  :  so  man,  in  his  many  races/^f  tribes,  manifests 
characteristics  that  are  related  to  his  most  persistcp&orms  of  livelihood. 

The  Eye  of  Man . — In  man  the  convergin^S^nd  of  the  ingoing  ray  is 
first  made  when  the  ray  strikes  the  corneal/STVlf^e  and  penetrates  the  mem¬ 
brane,  the  degree  of  refraction  being  depten(h*Fn  not  only  on  the  angle  of  the 
impinging  ray  and  the  medium  throu<^lyHiich  it  has  come,  but  also  on  the 
tissues  of  the  sagittal  diameter  of^he  eye  through  which  the  ray  passes. 
Such  an  eyeball  will  allow  retifiMrfmage  formation  of  extraneous  objects 
with  visual  perception.  v\er-> 

Amelropie  Eye. — Alteration  in  the  length  of  the  antero-posterior  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  eye  of  man  Ky  wnich  the  rays  do  not  cross  one  another  properly 
is  known  as  axial  anwti'opia.  Error  in  the  curvature  of  the  antero  poste¬ 
rior  surfaces  of  th^rfractive  components  is  termed  meridional  ametropia. 
Change  of  r$frf!^ve  strength  dependent  on  peculiarities  in  the  substances 
of  the  diorf&^hedia  themselves  is  designated  as  medial  or  index  ametropia. 

The  dyraunic  portion  of  the  ocular  apparatus  is  changing  with  its  every 
phy^oJSgAc  act,  and  is  subjected  to  each  variation  of  local  or  general  con- 
diMonVFor  example,  should  the  muscle-balance  of  the  two  eyes  be  set  at 
^j^ilhce  from  what  is  necessary  for  comfortable  binocular  vision  by  ametro- 
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pia  or  general  disorder,  such  as  neurasthenia,  that  moment  every  combined 
visual  act  becomes  painful,  and  asthenopia  appears.  Again,  when  the  ac¬ 
commodative  act  decreases  by  age  or  sickness,  the  muscle-action  left  may  be 
employed  to  preserve  proper  vision  for  distant  objects,  and  is  unable  to 
bring  the  reading  point,  for  example,  into  the  proper  working  distance. 

It  is  the  perversion  of  use  that  gives  the  abuse.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  a  ciliary  and  an  iris  muscle  to  correct  the  focussing  upon  an  infinite 
point.  It  is  not  the  province  of  twelve  extra- ocular  muscles  to  set  them¬ 
selves  into  abnormal  balance  and  strained  relationship  during  every  waking 
moment  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  binocular  fusion  or  fixation  in  a 
pair  of  antimetropic  or  anisometropic  eyeballs.  Muscle-rest  and  muscular 
equipoise  are  as  necessary  here  as  in  other  muscle-groupings,  if  not  more  so. 
Overtaxed  and  misused,  the  muscles  exercise  their  evil  influences  on  a  series 
of  delicate  nerve  forces  which  are  almost  constantly  at  work  in’ their  behalf; 
delicate,  living  machinery,  like  carefully-adjusted  mechanisms,  that  appar¬ 
ently  can  work  under  almost  every  adverse  circumstance,  but  when  once  out 
of  order  become,  as  a  rule,  uncertain  and  too  often  useless. 

It  is  the  elastic  globe  of  the  young,  that  is  constantly  used  for  near 
work,  which  suffers  the  greatest.  Later,  when  the  eyeball  has  attained  its 
growth,  particularly  if  the  organ  has  been  early  and  adequately  protected, 
its  tunics  are  firmer  and  its  optical  constants  are  more  definitely  fixed. 

Undue  stretching  of  the  ocular  tunics  from  muscle-disturbance  is  often 
as  truly  fraught  with  pathologic  change  as  that  which  is  consequent  on 
uveal-tract  inflammation  itself.  Ocular  distention,  with  alteration  of  the 
dioptric  standards  and  disturbance  of  the  dynamic  forc^^cives  rise  to  in¬ 
fluences  that  serve  both  as  a  cause  and  as  an  effect. 

The  Effect  of  the  Eye  on  Mentality . — The  impairp^x  of  the  functioning 
qualities  of  the  ocular  apparatus  exercises  its  daMrhental  peculiarities  on 
mentality.  Perfect  organs  betoken  good  act&^-rmd  good  actions  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  healthy  mental  development  arnfc&rowth. 

Psychologic  study  shows  that  th<*  m&»xal  horizon  of  any  individual 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  peculia^ft^s  of  the  sensory  channels  through 


which  its  mental  data  are  obtaine< 
tal  grasp  plays  its  part  in  the 


Mental  capacity  or  quickness  of  men- 
gic  role  more  than  is  thought.  How 
different  from  the  intelligen  T)f  healthy  childhood,  culling  every  flower 

in  the  garden  of  knowledge  without  any  effort,  is  the  uncertain  intellect  of 
the  dullard  and  the  mbeWie  in  their  gropings  after  what  is  so  laboriously 
gained  !  The  one  j^uEiful  to  watch  in  its  development,  its  growth,  and  its 
activity  ;  the  oth^jntiful  to  observe  in  its  slowness,  its  backwardness,  and 
its  many  fajlmgW^  The  one  using  its  organs  like  some  smoothly  working, 
undisturta&NJhd  exquisitely  balanced  piece  of  machinery ;  the  other  em¬ 
ploying.  it^tructures  like  some  abused,  disordered,  and  constantly  harmed 
fMim.  In  this  latter,  the  eye,  that  most  potential  and  yet  most 
lcately  contrived  mechanism  in  the  whole  system,  shows  this  ill 
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iefinite  change  in  structure. 


Here  the  increased  physical  labor  to  gain 
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a  modicum  of  mental  result  is  often  bought  at  the  price  of  disturbance  of 
material  that  is  disproportionate  to  the  good  that  is  gained.  The  acquired 
elongated  globe  of  myopia,  as  so  frequently  seen  in  the  so-called  high-grade 
imbecile,  is  the  prevalent  form. 

General  Causes  of  Ametropia . — Increased  solidarity  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  etiologic  factors  in  the  production  of  ametropia.  As  previously 
said,  the  town-dwellers  show  a  greater  proclivity  to  organic  change,  of 
both  inherited  and  acquired  types,  from  functional  abuse,  than  do  their 
country  cousins.  From  this,  another  great  truth,  a  corollary  of  the  former, 
stands  out  most  vividly.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  greatest 
commercial  interests  and  of  the  most  learning  evidence  a  visual  infirmity 
that  outranks  that  of  the  dwellers  in  cities  of  less  mechanical  and  mental 
importance.  Comparison  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  high  degrees  and 
middle  grades  of  compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism  of  the  newer  cities 
and  sparsely  populated  districts  of  this  country,  with  the  number  of  cases 
of  irritating,  low  grades  of  astigmatism  in  the  large  commercial  centres, 
offers  another  example  of  proof. 

As  with  cities,  so  with  the  parts  thereof, — for  example,  in  particular 
school -houses  and  in  certain  rooms  of  the  same  school.  Persistence  in 
near  work,  especially  under  adverse  circumstances  in  such  situations,  tends 
to  increase  the  percentage  of  gross  ametropia  and  the  number  of  individuals 
wearing  lenticular  and  prismatic  corrections  in  any  one  district.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  presence  of  glasses  on  a  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  in  any  situation  is  not  alone  indicative  of  the  greater  prevalence  of 
actually  present  asthenopia;  because,  in  such  cases,  the  disArbing  factors 
are  mostly  set  in  abeyance. 

The  Effect  of  Light  on  Ametropia . — So,  too,  witWOu  ruination.  As  a 
rule,  the  sun’s  brilliancy  is  toned  to  a  proper  by  the  atmosphere. 

Indirect  solar  light  is  diffuse,  and  is  different  from  intense  artificial  light, 
which,  not  to  be  injurious,  should  be  filtered  through  appropriately  tinted 
chimneys  and  shades,  and  rid  of  heal  ftjL^he  interposition  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  alum.  The  naked  arc  and  the  exposed  incandescent 

carbon  loop  and  unshaded  metallic^smgirdle,  or  mantle,  are  all  too  bril¬ 
liant  for  employment  during  crarownous  near  work.  A  translucent  bulb 
covering  the  source  of  artifinm^qhlniination  in  such  cases,  while  decreasing 
the  brilliancy  of  the  light^^ends  the  field  of  lighting  over  such  a  great 
area  that  but  a  slight  a/noym  of  luminosity  is  lost. 

Inefficient  illumination,  either  natural  or  artificial,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  fagrawr  in  the  production  of  both  the  ametropic  and  hetero- 
phoric  types  ofUwtHenopia.  The  ideal  material  is  fluorescence,  which  gives 
light  with  bjit  little  or  no  heat,  and  the  one  that  is  being  so  widely  experi¬ 
mented  orN^clay  to  render  sufficient,  steady,  adequately  diffuse,  and  prac- 
ticaWa^jFor  the  present,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  be  content  with  the 
vajfioiV'means  for  obtaining  the  best  (not  always  the  greatest)  degree  of 
in^^clescence  from  such  materials  as  oil,  gas,  and  electricity.  This  being 
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granted,  it  becomes  desirable  to  know  which  of  these  is  the  best  for  any 
specific  purpose. 

A  superior  grade  of  petroleum  or  mineral  oil,  unaided  by  any  of  the 
various  forms  of  zirconium,  thorium,  and  yttrium  mantles,  etc.,  gives  a  less 
concentrated  and  a  less  powerful,  though  more  comfortable,  working  light 
than  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  Gas-light  increased  in  power  by  any  form 
of  incandescent  ash,  though  weaker  in  intensity  than  the  malodorous  gase¬ 
ous  compound  of  the  two  atoms  each  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  known  as 
ethine  or  acetylene,  is,  when  properly  diffused,  much  the  more  satisfactory 
and  much  the  less  harmful. 

The  unshaded  loop  of  electrically  incandescent  fibre  and  the  naked  arc 
of  free  electric  fluid  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  practical  light-givers, 
possessing  qualities  that,  if  not  removed,  may  lessen  their  usefulness  as 
illuminants,  and  give  rise  to  conditions  under  which  prolonged  near  work 
cannot  be  maintained. 

In  eacli  of  these  light-givers,  independent  of  the  intensity  of  illumina¬ 
tion,  there  reside  peculiarities  of  quality  that  give  rise  to  symptoms  of 
asthenopia  which  render  such  forms  of  illuminants  more  or  less  objection¬ 
able.  This  is  most  probably  dependent  on  the  bleaching  and  the  decom¬ 
posing  action  of  light  at  the  extremities  of  the  color  spectrum  on  both 
rhodopsin  and  xamhopsin  ;  this  being  especially  noticeable  in  materials  that 
are  rich  in  cyanic  blue  tending  to  greenish  yellow  or  white. 

Irritating  color-changes,  exposure  of  the  delicate  and  unaccustomed 
retinal  mechanism  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  and  the  thermic  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  want  of  proper  diffusion  of  illuminatu*A  from  imperfect 
projectors,  and  the  inequalities  of  focal  concent ratiS^from  incandescent 
points,  all  enter  into  the  question  of  the  produ^wi  of  asthenopia,  and 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Granted  that  diffuse  solar  light,  which 
any  desired  situation  by  mirrors  and 
illuminants,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  % 
giver  is  probably  any  one  of  the^m&ny  high-grade  oil-lamps ;  provided 
that,  after  being  placed  in  well-j^nnlated  apartments,  the  light  is  properly 
positioned,  is  well  diffused  aiam^orrectly  toned,  and  that  it  is  made  suffi¬ 
cient  in  intensity  and  rcm<|0je<£' steady.  These  conditions  can  be  obtained 
by  experimentation  onli*0^ 

Local  Causes  cf  Asmenopia. — That  astigmatism  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in*  tmr  production  of  asthenopia,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Clinical  stud^ViIP  evidence  this,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  of  unsupported 
theory.  Tb^AaJinor  degrees  of  the  condition  are  those  that  furnish  the 
greatestAAymit  of  asthenopia.  Both  functional  and  organic  hyperphorias 
are  mor^roductive  of  asthenopia  than  either  exophorias  or  esophorias  of 
thasajne  types,  the  latter  conditions  more  frequently  lessening  and  disap¬ 
pearing  after  correction  of  the  vertical  defects. 

Ametropic  asthenopia  of  overacting  or  even  spastic  type  exerts  its  in- 


i  u!)w  be  reflected  into  almost 
is  the  least  injurious  of  all 
present  form  of  artificial  light- 
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fluence  not  only  on  the  internal  rectus  muscles,  but  on  all  of  the  related 
muscle-groupings  that  are  supplied  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  For  this 
reason,  there  is  not  only  a  convergence,  but  also  an  upward  deviation  of 
the  eyeballs,  as  can  be  proved  by  phorometry.  So,  likewise,  when  the 
same  character  of  asthenopia  is  continued  until  the  ciliary  muscle  at  last 
loses  its  hypertonicity  and  becomes  secondarily  paretic,  the  oculo-motor 
grouping  becomes  deficient  in  action,  and  the  eyeballs  are  rendered  not  only 
exophoric,  but  also  hypophoric  by  the  antagonistic  series ;  that  is,  in  each 
eye  there  is  an  outward  and  downward  tendency. 

The  variability  between  the  efforts  of  convergence  and  accommodation 
explains  why  some  cases  of  hypermetropia  escape  heterotropia. 

Improper  setting  of  frames,  false  positions  of  cylinder-corrections,  dip¬ 
pings  and  planial  inclinations  of  spherical  lenses,  and  too  strong  prismatic 
effects,  are  all  productive  of  eye-strain  with  physical  change. 

Type-  Writing  as  a  Cause  of  Asthenopia . — Another  cause  of  eye-strain 
(generally  of  primary  esophoric  and  later  exophoric  types)  now  becoming 
increasingly  frequent  in  poorly  nourished  and  improperly  cared-for  women 
of  neurasthenic  type,  is  the  incessant  labor  imposed  on  ordinarily  unused 
eye-muscles  during  the  study  of  type-writing  while  watching  the  key-board 
of  the  machine  before  the  necessary  manual  movements  have  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  automatic  not  to  require  any  fixity  of  gaze  upon  the  variously  placed 
characters. 

Retinal  Asthenopia . — Though  not  strictly  belonging  to  this  article,  and 
yet  often  referred  to  in  it,  there  is  said  to  be  another  asthenopic  grouping 
which  is  dependent  on  disturbances  that  take  place  in  the  pigment  layers 
of  the  retina,  in  which,  in  spite  of  proper  lens  estimat^^  ajid  the  most 
careful  hygiene  and  judicious  therapy,  there  remains  imperfect  visual 
functioning. 

Some  Special  Causes  of  Asthenopia . — Vanb^s)  iorms  of  asthenopia, 
especially  of  the  retinal-fatigue  type,  mav  *  infrequently  arise  from 

persistent  gazing  at  badly-printed  matter  ofprtnV  on  highly-polished  paper. 
Imperfectly  formed  script,  poorly  prii&^d  Arabic,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
German  type,  diacritic  points,  peculiG^ies  of  each  letter,  such  as  the 
stems,  the  serifs,  and  the  face,  are^®jt)f  the  utmost  importance  as  causative 
agents  in  the  production  of  wjeaW^Jght.  So,  too,  with  the  size  of  written 
and  printed  characters.  SmMb^pe  of  less  than  one  and  a  half  millimetres 
in  height,  badly  constru  ctc^Qhnd  fantastic  letters,  are  among  the  worst  of 
etiologic  factors  in  the  Aspasure  of  a  latent  ametropia  and  the  production 
of  a  troublesome  d^tprophoria.  Distance  and  color  of  large  sketching 
boards,  tints  of  s(ajjre,  and  kinds  of  chalk  used  must  also  be  considered. 
The  want  o^fepble  columns,  the  non  employment  of  adequately  leaded 
and  intersf^rcd  matter,  the  selection  of  broad  low- faced  type,  rather  than 
the  moroVisily  recognized  Gothic  or  high-faced  type  that  necessitates  less 
torsidfcQ^uS  the  use  of  badly  tinted  and  improperly  calendered  papers,  all 
leqQjieir  aid  to  cause  and  production. 
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Faulty  placing  of  the  source  of  light  in  relation  to  the  printed  or  written 
matter,  persistent  gazing  at  close  or  moving  objects,  and  restrained  positions 
of  the  body  during  the  employment  of  the  eyes  add  their  weight.  The 
same  is  true  of  occupations  requiring  much  ocular  near  use,  particularly 
those  that  necessitate  continuous,  focussing  and  convergence  on  minute  and 
closely  situated  objects.  As  a  result  of  these  habits  and  employments 
spastic  tension  of  the  ciliary  muscle  with  forced  convergence  may  take 
place.  This,  it  is  said,  gives  rise  to  disturbing  actions  on  the  extra-ocular 
muscles  (especially  the  lateral  recti,  the  inferior  rectus,  and  the  superior 
oblique),  with  consequent  unequal  elongation  of  the  two  globes  and  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  dural  and  the  pial  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerves  at  their  bulbar 
entrances. 

Etiologic  Factors  in  the  Production  of  Heterophoric  Disturbances . — In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  faulty  muscle-equilibrium  is  the  result  of  a  trans¬ 
mitted  over  stimulation  given  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  consequence  of 
ametropia.  In  every  hypermetropic  eye  necessitating  undue  use  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  there  is  a  disturbed  relation  of  the  extra-ocular  muscle- 
groupings.  It  is  a  heterophoric  asthenopia,  which  has  its  progenitor  in  an 
ametropic  one ;  it  is  an  associated  error,  the  effect  of  individual  imperfec¬ 
tion.  Though  this  be  true,  yet  the  variations  of  muscular  power  of  the 
two  eyes  possessed  by  different  individuals ;  the  instability  of  degree  of 
movement ;  the  as  yet  unstudied,  though  determinate,  innervation-impulses 
that  are  necessary  for  binocular  equipoise  of  ametropic  globes  of  definite 
size,  curvature,  and  density ;  and  the  relationship  existing  between  conver¬ 
gence,  relative  accommodation,  and  normal  binocular  focu§4ng  and  fusion  in 
all  forms  of  ametropia,  constitute  some  of  the  principai^^skns  why  no  two 
pairs  of  visual  apparatuses  (although  subject  to  sir  laws)  can  ever  be 
placed  absolutely  under  the  same  category  of  caiu^Siind  effect.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  muscle -disturbance  is  the^©lt  of  unlike  degrees  of 
minor  amounts  of  ametropia  in  two  orgj}j^(7l)}at  are  joined  to  work  as  one 
organ.  • 

It  is  in  the  class  of  eases  m 

normal  by  an  undue  or  an  improperWe  of  the  ciliary  muscle  that  the  most 
disturbing  heterophoric  conditiora^ith  the  most  harmful  general  neuroses 
are  found  Here  the  nervoytoythe  muscle  tensions  are  kept  on  a  con¬ 
tinual  strain,  which  is  a different  condition  from  that  which  is  se<n  in 
gross  ametropia,  in  y  ision  is  so  defective  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  dynamic  portVn^of  the  apparatus  to  continue  to  perform  any  useful 
correcting  office.*^J 

The  princi^a)  reason  why  the  underacting  and  the  paretic  forms  of 
heteropho^m^henopia  (hypoexophorias,  for  example)  are  more  frequently 
found  it^Vhien  is  the  want  of  out  of- door  exercise,  their  proclivity  to  con- 
tinued^&ear  work,  and  their  greater  neurotic  tendencies.  The  depressing  and 
rbing  effects  of  toxaemia  in  the  production  of  similar  conditions  in 
m^ny  such  cases  must  not  be  forgotten.  Related  aural  troubles,  either 


whi&^yision  is  kept  to  what  is  known  as 
rWe 
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through  associated  intracranial  fibres  or  by  inflammatory  reactions  in  con¬ 
tiguous  tissue,  must  be  considered  also,  especially  in  the  overacting  and  the 
spastic  types. 

The  finely  balanced  condition  of  the  muscles  from  rapid  development 
that  is  found  at  the  age  of  adolescence  may  be,  and  probably  is,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  ocular  groupings  of  muscles  which  are  so  delicate  suffer  so 
greatly  and  so  early  in  ametropic  conditions  at  this  period  of  life.  To  illus¬ 
trate  their  delicacy  of  equipoise,  they  express  their  cessation  of  reactions  the 
earliest  in  natural  conditions,  such  as  dreamless  sleep  with  its  neuronic  rest; 
in  induced  states,  such  as  hypnotism  with  its  incomplete  and  un remembered 
neuronic  acts ;  in  hysteria,  in  which  the  neurons  are  disturbed  and  ofttimes 
rendered  temporarily  inactive,  and  in  many  of  the  most  diverse  forms  of 
pathologic  conditions  of  gross  organic  nerve  disease. 

In  addition,  there  often  seems  to  be  a  general  neurosis  at  hand.  In 
these  instances  the  unstable  muscle-equilibrium  apparently  not  only  acts  as 
an  exposer  of  greater  local  disorder,  but  also  serves  as  a  precipitant,  as  it 
were,  of  a  general  attack,  or  as  a  constant  exciter,  until  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  becomes  measurably  impaired. 

The  cephalalgia  found  in  these  cases  and  seen  especially  in  women  of  the 
neurasthenic  type  is,  as  a  rule,  situated  in  the  occipital,  the  nuchal,  and  the 
cervical  regions,  extending  in  some  instances  as  far  down  as  the  dorsal  areas. 
Confusion  and  nausea  that  are  increased  by  gazing  at  rapidly  moving 
objects,  or  are  iuduced  by  repeated  change  of  focus  from  distant  to  near 
objects,  with  inability  for  continued  mental  application,  are,  amid  the 
general  expressions  of  petulance,  irritability,  etc.,  both  symVomatic  and 
etiologic  factors.  As  illustrative,  megrimic  subjects,  wjmjare  ordinarily 
neurotic  in  type,  unless  relieved  by  the  employment  ofiO^fees  to  correct  an 
existent  ametropia  which  removes  the  tension  on  th^Q^erior  and  the  inte¬ 
rior  ocular  muscle-groupings,  are  prone  to  have  ttacks  lessen  at  about 

forty-five  years  of  age, — at  the  period  when  nan&S- action  becomes  lessened ; 
thus  showing  that  heterophoric  disturbanoesV^a/e  much  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  conditions.  Moreover, ^Confirmatory,  the  condition  gen¬ 
erally  makes  its  appearance  at  the  time  Wen  the  eyes  are  begun  to  be  used 
more  or  less  continuously  for  near^WfcK. 

This  can  be  better  undersrtq^Mtfien  it  is  considered  how  many  of  the 
intracranial  nerve-trunks  att^1*  themselves  to  both  the  motor  and  the 
sensory  portions  of  the  t/o  osfllar  bulbs  ;  and  that  there  are  an  incalculable 
number  of  association  fibres  brought  into  play  during  the  interfunctioning 
of  the  two  organs.  *^5^ides,  the  two  retinal  expanses  have  their  embryo- 
logic  and  anatorm^^ounterparts  in  the  cerebral  sight-centres  in  the  oc¬ 
cipital  corte^>X^aequate  knowledge  of  these  structures — that  are  highly 
vascular  inN^&tacter ;  that  are  linked  by  plexus,  nerve,  ganglion,  and 
neuron  r^Ad  that  perform  their  highest  types  of  combined  sensory  and 
*^°ns — soon  makes  it  evident  that  faulty  focus  with  imperfect  im- 
presj^n  and  disturbed  harmony  of  dual  action  in  the  two  end-organs  (the 
Vol.  IV. -27 
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eyes)  may  not  only  act  as  precursors,  but  also  serve  to  give  origin  to  some 
of  the  most  common  functional  and  organic  neural  disorders. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  the  mere  presence  of  the  ametropia  that  gives 
rise  to  asthenopia :  heterophoria  can  exist  with  emmetropia.  In  great 
measure  the  interrelation  of  the  two  organs,  the  character  of  occupation, 
and  the  state  of  the  general  health  are  often  the  fundamental  conditions 
upon  which  eye-strain  is  based.  Ametropia  may  exist  and  remain  latent 
and  undisturbing,  provided  that  the  above  factors  are  never  brought  into 
existence.  When  it  becomes  disturbing,  the  resultant  condition — asthe¬ 
nopia — is  simply  an  expression  of  tire,  which,  when  continued,  may  give 
rise  to  secondary  changes  in  and  around  the  ocular  bulbs :  changes  that 
at  first  are  often  spastic  and  hypersesthetic  in  character,  but  which  sooner 
or  later  terminate  in  pareses  and  anaesthesias.  For  example,  the  symptom¬ 
grouping  of  heterophoric  asthenopia  of  paretic  type  in  which  there  is  a 
transitory  functional  exophoria  is,  during  near  work,  associated  with  head¬ 
ache  and  ocular  disturbances  that  may  be  either  causative  or  resultant 
of  indirectly  induced  hyper- convergence  and  undue  accommodative  acts. 
Extending  in  regular  lines  along  reflex  routes,  the  interplay  between  the 
loss  of  general  tone  and  the  local  disorder  soon  appears,  and  the  visual 
apparatus  is  rendered  irritable,  uncomfortable,  and  at  times  useless  for  its 
accustomed  work.  Moreover,  the  ametropic  fault,  with  its  heterophoric 
result  of  organic  type,  be  it  “  structural,”  “  insertional,”  or  “  inner vational,” 
if  slight,  may,  while  giving  an  apparently  normal  physiologic  act,  and  thus 
escaping  recognition  by  the  careless  or  the  ignorant,  become  more  harmful, 
on  account  of  its  being  hidden,  than  a  gross  error,  whictaAnable  adequately 
to  correct  itself  even  by  extraordinary  tension  and  response,  exercises 
less  perverted  action  and  injurious  eye-strain.  -fSr 

General  and  Special  Peculiarities  of  Ametr  orotund  Heterophoria . — Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  is  an  age  of  prolonged  unch&^mivergence,  a  condition  that 
consists  in  a  dropping  of  the  visual  plaflkkwth  accommodative  action  and 
fixation  on  close  medially  placed  obj^ctV^fill  factors  of  the  most  disturbing 
functioning  type.  ' 

The  movements  of  the  twcw^oalls  during  binocular  vision,  as  ordi¬ 
narily  pursued,  are  far  more  ^Jmplex  than  is  generally  taken  for  granted. 
Not  only  is  there  an  incmi^wnsion  in  all  manner  of  changeable  propor¬ 
tions  given  to  the  musowevhat  are  atfected  directly  in  any  given  combined 
movement,  but  the^e* are  a  number  of  indirect  relaxations  of  the  series  of 
antagonists.  Tli&  ccStfditions  are  variable  during  the  relative  positions  of 
the  two,  ofttmra^inequally  sized  and  shaped  globes ;  eyeballs  that  are 
working  Jo^iQi&ent  amounts  of  impulse  and  grades  of  energy  during  the 
consta  rying  states  of  the  general  health.  It  is  extremely  rare  that 

thered^m  increase  of  refraction  in  a  single  eye  that  is  dependent  on  ordi- 
l^msjwe-strain,  thus  offering  an  additional  reason  why  in  binocular  myopia, 
VmSrocular  vision  is  often  better  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  the 
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fety  of  the  functioning  visual  organ. 
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Although  there  are  geometric  standards  from  which  all  variations  are 
to  be  made  (the  positions  assumed  during  physiologic  rest 'probably  repre¬ 
senting  the  primary  position  from  which  all  motion  should  be  gauged),  and 
which  should  be  sought  for  in  every  case,  yet,  just  as  with  the  eyeballs 
themselves,  a  practical  condition  for  normal  and  healthful  action  must  be 
considered  as  the  more  desirable  rather  than  the  ideal  one  which  may  fre¬ 
quently  simply  signify  harm. 

Ametropic  asthenopia,  exprt  ssing  itself  as  a  recurrent  inability  to  sustain 
any  fixed  focussing  point,  is  a  frequently  complained-of  subjective  sign  of 
hypermetropia.  As  explained  later,  it  expresses  itself  most  prominently  as 
an  intermittent  weakness  of  the  ciliary  muscle  which  is  being  over-used  to 
sustain  distant  vision,  thus  leaving  an  inefficient  amount  of  focussing  power 
for  near  work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reason  ascribed  by  Donders  and  his 
predecessors,  that  some  cases  of  asthenopia  are  overcome  by  an  “  active 
convergent  strabismus,”  is  true.  The  continuance  of  the  apparent  undue 
spastic  or  active  convergence,  however,  beyond  middle  life,  in  which  little 
or  no  power  of  accommodation  is  left,  is  dependent  in  great  part  upon 
hypertrophy  of  the  exterior  ocular  muscle-series  that  produces  esotropia. 
The  fact  that  some  hypermetropes  converge  during  sleep  is  also  corrobora¬ 
tive.  In  addition  to  these  reasons,  such  peculiarities  as  the  size  of  the 
angle  alpha ,  the  length  of  the  base  line,  etc.,  must  be  considered  as  having 
weight  in  the  production  of  heterotropia.  If  with  these  the  innervational 
relation  which  enters  into  every  case  be  studied — for  example,  the  one 
which  exists  between  convergence  and  relative  accommodq^A — it  will  be 
established  that  for  every  finite  binocular  point  an  ui^Sibonvergence  is 
made,  and  that  the  unnecessary  combined  inward  n^Jpnent,  in  spite  of 
the  ordinary  fusional  effort,  will  be  continued  eveivaJkr  all  accommodative 
effort  is  removed.  In  fact,  it  will,  in  nearly  evRi^S^se,  make  its  appearance 
as  soon  as  the  innervational  impulses  come  iffaJ^istence. 

As  regards  the  spontaneous  disappearance  of  esotropia,  either  the  re¬ 
fractive  constants  have  become  so  incre^VK  in  quantity  or  density  as  to  do 
away  in  part  or  entirely  with  the  noeessity  for  dynamic  correction  before 
hypertrophic  muscular  tissue  matomHias  been  obtained,  or,  as  is  seen  in  the 
foreign  and  the  older  conting^tGj?  tne  large  public  ophthalmic  services  here 
in  the  United  States  of  A»n^^a,  the  unscientific  correction  of  ametropia 
(especially  of  astigmatism jlias  led  to  an  amblyopia  exanopsia  of  the 
greater  deviating  orgaa  with  an  apparent  bulbar  parallelism. 

Relation  of  Heterophona  and  Ametropia . — It  must  not  be 

forgotten  that;  ^^rortable  vision  may  mean  the  existence  of  an  actual 
heterophori^Ok^ih  manifest  and  latent,  as  may  be  determined  by  any  of 
the  series  of  twined  muscle-testings  at  hand — degrees  and  types  of  muscular 
error  ^kfiNjo  the  geometric  muscle-cutter  are  abominations,  in  spite  of  the 
fach^hakrhe  exterior  and  the  interior  series  of  ocular  muscles  are  relational 
aj^Mist  only  as  a  part  of  an  immense  and  unstable  motor  apparatus.  It 
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should  also  be  understood  that  the  condition  may  be  the  result  of  either  an 
increased  tension  of  certain  muscle-groupings  or  an  impaired  action  of  the 
opponents :  one,  a  positive  or  a  spastic  condition ;  the  other,  a  negative  or 
a  paretic  state.  Again,  the  fault  not  only  may  be  organic  in  character,  in 
which  the  false  equilibrium  persists  even  during  want  of  muscle-action,  as 
in  sleep,  but  it  may  also  be  functional  (and  most  frequently  is),  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  dependent  on  ametropia,  the  faulty  equilibrium  disappears  the 
moment  that  the  functioning  power  of  the  combined  two  eyes  becomes 
properly  regulated. 

By  reason  that  seldom,  if  ever,  any  two  paired  eyes  are  exactly  alike 
in  their  refractive  constituents  and  hence  in  their  motor  impulses,  every 
such  pair  of  eyes  must  have  its  two  individual  emmetropic  models  aimed 
at  in  different  ways,  and,  as  a  consequence,  unequal  innervations  must  be 
given  to  the  two  sets  of  focussing  and  governing  muscles. 

Orthophoria,  therefore,  may  be  the  result  of  an  anomalous  balance,  at 
best,  and  the  normal  relational  equipoise  may  constitute  a  different  inner- 
vational  factor  in  each  of  the  two  organs.  Moreover,  the  visual  apparatus 
holding  a  part  of  the  vascular  and  neural  channels  of  the  system,  any 
peculiarity  of  structure  by  which  imperfect  optic  (and  hence  incorrect 
impressional)  results  are  obtained  must  not  only  disturb  the  special  appa¬ 
ratus  itself,  but  also  set  a  train  of  injurious  symptoms  into  play,  by  which 
the  most  diverse  and  the  most  peculiar  inequalities  of  action  become  estab¬ 
lished.  In  this  category  may,  with  some  show  of  scientific  propriety,  be 
included  so-termed  reflex  epilepsy,  or  that  which  depends  cm  some  peripheral 
cause  and  which  is  amenable  to  the  removal  of  the  scrn^^f  irritation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intimate  connection  of  eapivtfrgaii  in  the  organ¬ 
ism  during  physiologic  activity  is  lost  sight  of/OJnose  who,  either  from 
ignorance  or  caprice,  see  the  initial  lesion  nf/<5yVry  series  of  bodily  com¬ 
plaints  in  the  organ  of  their  own  special  and  thus  fail  to  realize  the 

ever-harmonious  though,  to  them,  frequ^U^^onflicting  groups  of  symptom- 
complex.  Just  as  it  is  true  that  a$aem5pia  and  heterophoria  can  and  do 
produce  impaired  health,  so,  conv^ely,  will  impairment  of  health  give 
rise  to  heterophoria  and  expos^^  of  ametropia.  In  other  words,  the  re¬ 
fractive  and  the  muscular  eto^  constitute  a  leak  through  which  valuable 
nervous  energy  is  lost,  a^mAgir  regularity  of  physiologic  action  with  the 
production  of  faultwpl^M^al  change,  which  in  turn  acts  as  a  causal  agent 
for  secondary  disor^er^  and  harmful  functioning, — an  injurious  interplay 
of  cause  and  eijeg^  Here  is  the  major  secret  of  the  fallacy  of  the  current 
belief  that  aiT^^Spia  is  simply  a  defective  optical  condition,  to  be  remedied 
by  the  sele^Jwi  of  some  apparently  useful,  though  quite  frequently  inju¬ 
rious,  «|A&Qhnation  of  lenses.  Overtaxed  neurasthenics,  unexercised  high- 
grademewrotics,  and  subjects  with  but  little  physical  strength  whose  powers 
o^yCfcifyergence  and  accommodation  are  set  awry  by  unscientifically  sought- 
i^brienticular  adjustments  (that  may  even  give  the  best  visual  acuity  in  each 
idividual  eye),  may  frequently  have  their  ocular  movements  and  impulses 
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so  disturbed  as  to  render  the  corrections  that  have  been  given  not  only 
troublesome  and,  unfortunately,  unbearable,  but  actually  harmful  to  the 
patient’s  general  health. 

Changes  in  Ametropia  and  Heterophoria. — So-called  regressive  hyper¬ 
metropia  and  progressive  myopia  are,  as  a  rule,  simply  refractive  signs  of 
the  grade  of  bulbar  distention.  In  most  cases  the  very  causes  that  are 
producing  an  increasing  myopia  have  been  the  ones  that  have  diminished  a 
previous  hypermetropia.  A  stretching  hypermetropic  eyeball  may,  though 
of  course  rarely,  pass  through  more  stages  of  irritation  and  inflammatory 
change  without  the  refraction  error  ever  reaching  the  myopic  standard  than 
a  well-made  congenitally  myopic  one. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assert  that  an  ametropic  eyeball  of  progressive  type 
does  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  pathologic  change, — “  that  it  is  healthy  and 
that  it  is  normal.”  The  imperfect  vision  and  the  faulty  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  organs  show  at  once  a  physiologic  error  that  must  be  an 
evidence  of  abnormal  physical  change. 

Early  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  child,  the  normal  eye — the 
one  of  short  axial  length — grows  somewhat  more  spherical.  Its  refractive 
media  change  their  indices,  and  its  altered  shape  becomes  more  or  less  fixed. 
This  is  gradually  accomplished  to  varying  degrees  early  in  life.  Should 
this  take  place  equally  up  to  a  definite  amount  that  approaches  emmetropia 
as  nearly  as  possible,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ocular  tissues  are  firmer,  the 
extra-ocular  muscles  exert  less  compression,  and  the  intra- ocular  fluids  pro¬ 
duce  less  distention  than  they  would  had  the  work  of  development  and 
growth  been  improperly  performed  in  the  two  organs.  Tow^Vls  the  fourth 
and  the  sixth  years  of  life,  especially  in  countries  of  advH^raecP  civilization 
and  fine  handicraft,  unusual  activity  is  given  to  the  toCforgans.  At  this 
period,  or  even  before  any  future  expressions  of  in^S^uacy  and  inequality 
in  the  two  eyes  begin  to  manifest  themselves,  unfe^w  varying  later  periods, 
more  particularly  about  that  of  the  time  of^S^scence,  the  processes  pass 
beyond  what  may  be  considered  to  be  ofi  nVjjJrm,  and  thus  give  birth,  as 
it  were,  to  the  first  expression  of  both  ametropic  and  heterophoric  asthen¬ 
opia  ;  at  this  point,  eye-strain  expresgesSts  ordinarily  recognized  signs. 

At  what  point  this  distinction  ca^Ole  made  is  uncertain.  No  optical  law 
can  be  obtained  to  govern  it  •  IW^ometric  formula  can  be  expressed  to 
solve  it;  and  no  minor  degr£B^NT expression  of  pathologic  condition  can  be 
assumed  as  normal  in  a iff  particular  case.  It  is  a  question  of  relationship 
of  condition  of  structur^afld  the  employment  of  individual  organs.  What 
may  be  necessary  t&^jjbduce  a  coarse  pathologic  picture  in  one  eye  may 
fail  to  exhibit  bu  ordinarily  used  condition  of  so-called  healthy  work¬ 
ing  tissues  iqvK^tfner.  What  may  be  the  exponent  of  practical  health  in 
one  organ  m^vbe  the  representative  of  disease  in  another. 

LocalJ£jauses  of  Hypermetropia. — Accepting  a  hypermetropia  of  about 
thr^o  Moots’  strength  as  the  refractive  expression  of  the  human  eyeball  at 
birlj^as  a  rule,  about  one-third  or  one-half  of  this  amount  is  lost,  not  only 
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by  further  normal  development  of  the  eye,  but  in  many  cases  by  pathologic 
change. 

To  effect  this  change  of  supposedly  fixed  ocular  “  constants,”  many 
factors  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  congenital  abnormality  of  too  weak  a 
dioptric  apparatus  are  said  to  be  brought  into  play.  Augmentation  of  the 
retrobulbar  contents  of  the  orbit,  from  vascular  change,  excessive  adipose 
tissue,  neoplastic  formation,  etc.,  particularly  when  situated  in  the  extra¬ 
ocular  muscle  funnel,  by  pressure  have  been  assumed  so  to  shorten  the 
antero- posterior  diameter  of  even  an  emmetropic  or  a  myopic  globe  as  to 
produce  a  marked  hypermetropia.  Forward  displacement  of  that  portion 
of  the  retina  which  is  situated  in  the  macular  region  and  which  remains 
functioning,  by  localized  chorioidal  disturbance  or  submacular  exudate,  may 
so  lessen  the  power  of  the  refractive  constants  in  the  visual  axis,  as  to  either 
reduce  a  myopia  or  an  emmetropia  to  a  hypermetropia  or  increase  an  already 
existing  hypermetropia. 

Alterations  in  the  anterior  pole  of  the  eyeball,  such  as  inflammatory, 
traumatic,  and  post- operative  flattening  of  the  cornea,  etc.,  not  only  are 
accused  of  giving  rise  to  meridional  astigmatism  but  are  said  to  produce 
hypermetropia.  Lid-pressure  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  eyeball  may  also, 
it  is  stated,  produce  both  the  axial  and  the  meridional  forms  of  the  defect. 

Aphakia  (a  medial  defect)  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  acquired 
hypermetropia.  It  produces  a  lower  index  of  refraction  of  the  dioptric 
media  (with  either  a  resultant  increase  of  a  previous  hypermetropic  error, 
a  change  from  a  myopia  into  a  hypermetropia,  or  a  decrease  of  a  myopia) 
than  that  which  existed  before  the  appearance  of  the  cpriSwion. 

Dynamic  Exposure  of  Hypermetropia . — The  dygahwc  exposure  of  hy¬ 
permetropia  from  local  disturbances  or  general  d®5ffer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  question.  Diphtheritic,  artificial,  ixxtffo^and  intracranial  paralyses 
of  accommodation,  all  may  mean  the  rem<^3Cof  supplementary  lenticular 
strengths  to  inefficient — hypermetropi<j^^^palls,  by  which  the  refractive 
error  had  been  hidden.  LenticulaiCamJ^ciliary  muscle  disturbances  from 
senility  or  glaucomatic  processes  frequent  causes  for  bringing  into 

functional  existence,  as  it  werg^anypermetropia  which  had  previously 
remained  concealed  and  undimtfinng. 

If  unprotected,  maq  cases  gradually  pass  in  their  refractive 

equivalents  from  a  statjTvMiypermetropic  astigmatism  to  a  myopic  one.  In 
these  types  emmetr^fiajis  never  seen.  The  change  is  a  pathologic  one. 


Emmetropia,  m^Fractically  Seen. — The  optical  equivalent  of  emmetropia 
is  but  a  theo^^^standard  born  of  the  lecturer  on  optics,  the  statistician, 
and  the  i^aA^natician.  The  very  fact  of  the  eye’s  being  emmetropic  in  its 
refractj£^l|^roof,  almost  without  exception,  that  it  is  at  a  temporarily  fixed 
point*  iiNfts  passage  fiom  a  hypermetropia  to  a  myopia — the  result  of  a 
s^p&mng  process  that  can  be  accomplished  only  by  an  inflammatory 
onmtion,  no  matter  whether  it  is  observable  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
decision  of  to-day  or  not.  Likewise  with  the  exterior  ocular  muscle- 
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groupings,  morbid  changes  of  a  related  type  must  also  be  resident  in  them  ; 
changes  that  require  the  greatest  precision  to  determine. 

Significance  of  Terms  Used  in  Ametropia . — By  reason  of  constant  usage 
the  absurdity  of  the  terminology  now  employed — “  hypermetropia,”  “  my¬ 
opia,”  and  “  astigmatism” — is  not  apparent  until  it  is  applied  to  some 
other  sense-organ  ;  for  example,  the  auditory  apparatus.  Why  should  not 
“  hypermetauria”  be  the  term  given  to  an  auditory  organ  so  shaped  from  a 
standard  known  as  “  emmetauria”  as  to  permit  the  ability  of  hearing  only 
distant  sounds,  and  some  relevant  Greek  or  Roman  coinage  be  offered  to 
express  a  forced  inclination  of  the  head  to  one  side  to  hear  better  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  (just  as  myopia  signifies  a  nipping  together  of  the  lids  to  see  better  at 
a  distance)?  and  if  imperfect  sound  focus  on  the  sentient  tips  of  the  audi¬ 
tory  apparatus  be  determinable,  why  not  apply  “  astigmatism”  to  that  con¬ 
dition  ?  In  truth,  the  constant  application  of  the  terms  “  hypermetropia,” 


“  myopia/7  and  “  astigmatism77 


has  robbed  them  of  their  meaninglessness. 


As  usual,  in  these  studies  as  elsewhere,  it  may  be  found  that  the  earliest 
theories  in  regard  to  physiologic  optics  are  the  best,  being  untrammelled 
with  differences  of  opinion  that  too  frequently  are  but  mere  attempts  at 
perversion  and  nonsensical  dissimilarity.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Maurolycus  gave  a  most  accurate  account  of  both  “  short¬ 
sightedness'7  and  “  long-sightedness.77  In  the  former,  he  says,  “  the  pencils 
of  rays  converge  too  fast,  and  come  to  a  focus  before  they  reach  the  retina.” 
In  the  latter,  he  writes,  “  those  pencils  do  not  converge  fast  enough,  so  that 
the  foci  are  beyond  the  retina.77  He  further  gives  the  correct  reasons  why 
these  optical  defects  are  relieved  by  concave  and  convex  lenseA 

Prevalence  of  Grades  of  Ametropia . — In  this  part  $£vh%  world  (the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  of  America),  low  <^rees  of  H  -f  Ah 
passing  into  Ah,  signifying  a  less  progression  of  the^Q^tropic  stretch  than 
formerly,  are,  when  properly  sought  for,  found  toJjQjuite  prevalent.  This 
is  followed  by  Ah,  then  H  or  Ahm  and  AmbQ^+  Am  (fortunately  rap¬ 
idly  lessening),  and,  lastly,  H.  The  preval^ntjtms  of  astigmatism  in  H  -f 
Ah  is  90°  ;  that  at  180°,  which  is  desigj&ted  as  “  against  the  rule,77  being 
particularly  seen  among  the  educational  and  commercial  types  of  the 
Semitic  race.  Unsymmetric  axe^  often  found.  The  two  principal 
meridians  frequently  exhibit  a  ^a^Diial  degree  of  angulation,  though  the 
relative  differences  need  not  ^^gsarily  be  placed,  as  some  have  attempted 
to  show,  at  five,  ten,  fiffeeQand  twenty  degrees  each,  which  are  simply 
expressive  of  the  coarse VuAierat ion  on  the  ordinary  trial-frames.  In  fact, 
less  differences  and^SjDre  unequal  ones  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by 
repeated  work  witjyadaptations  to  optometers  and  test-frames,  by  which 
finer  different^o^uS  of  cylindric  lens-axis  can  be  made. 

As  shoft^v  )e  expected,  the  unsymmetric  axes  are  most  common  in  the 
minor  do^es  of  ametropia,  being  particularly  noticeable  in  Ahm,  Am,  and 
It  is  also  certain  that  in  many  cases  the  angle  of  the  astigmatic 
meirfHkin  that  is  used  is  not  the  same  in  monocular  as  in  binocular  fixation. 
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The  percentage  of  the  amount  of  astigmatism  is  somewhat  in  excess  in  the 
female  subject,  particularly  in  the  young  of  dolichocephalic  type.  The  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  of  defect  that  is  situated  “  against  the  rule”  is  proportion¬ 
ately  greater  in  the  eye  of  the  myope  than  it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  hyperme- 
trope,  this  being  in  a  measure  accounted  for  when  it  is  realized  that  the  latter 
condition  is  ordinarily  a  congenital  one  and  the  former  nearly  always  a 
pathologically  acquired  one.  Oblique  positions  of  the  principal  meridians 
of  astigmatism,  particularly  when  the  curvatures  are  unlike  in  degree,  are 
more  prone  to  give  rise  to  asthenopia  than  are  the  vertical  or  the  horizontal 
ones. 

Hypermetropic  astigmatism  “  according  to  the  rule”  or  “  with  the  rule” 
is  not  so  disturbing  to  vision  as  that  which  is  “  contrary  to  the  rule”  or 
“  against  the  rule.” 

Compound  myopic  astigmatism  in  the  rising  native-born  generation  in 
this  part  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  becoming  rarer.  This  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  halting,  as  it  were,  of  progressive  ametropia  by  carefully 
chosen  and  properly  fitting  corrections  for  H  -f-  Ah,  the  betterment  of  envi¬ 
ronment,  the  more  judicious  use  of  the  eyes,  and  the  greater  tendency  of 
the  age  to  out-of-door  sports  atid  exercise. 

Heterophoria  is  relatively  more  common  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America  by  reason  of  the  rapid  ingestion  of  improperly  prepared  foods, 
greater  mental  and  physical  activity  with  less  personal  care,  as  well  as 
climatic  influences  which  are  most  enervating  in  character. 

As  with  the  individual,  so  with  the  masses.  For  example,  the  English- 
speaking  nation  constantly  gains  a  height  in  mechanics,  wfe^sics,  science,  etc., 
that  can  never  be  reached  through  the  same  easy  fli^bfejby  rhe  German.  It 
is  the  close  application  for  detail  and  the  great  rp^ence  for  the  work  of 
the  past  in  the  Teutonic  mind  that  are  balancedAg^finst  the  intuitive  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  the  new  and  the  ignoring  of  tBejefld  of  the  English  mental 
make-up.  New  fields  for  work,  new  catfflAy^  to  be  opened,  with  new  ideas 
to  be  brought  into  play,  for  the  A^ncWan  and  the  Briton,  have  all  set 
aside  the  traditions  of  the  past  and^pBfcited  the  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the 
brain  and  the  brawn  of  the  Englidi Speaking  peoples,  and  have  thus  carried 
them  beyond  the  shop,  the  mU^JCnd  the  factory. 

It  is  the  plodding  nai  W&1 £  which  myopia  is  the  most  prevalent, — the 
nation  of  human  autom*m§tai,  as  it  were.  It  is  in  those  nations  in  which 
individual  hygiene  minimum,  in  which  life  is  sedentary,  and  in  which 

the  tissues  are  relaxeSrand  possess  but  little  resistance,  that  the  percentage 
of  gross  ametrcm&Qs  much  the  greater. 

At  presoq4*}ie  eye  is  used  much  more  than  formerly.  Life-work  is 
commen^i^o  early,  and  the  necessary  preparation  is  more  quickly  accom¬ 
plish  ed^Knigh  with  greater  wear  on  the  involved  tissues.  In  this  connec- 
tion>^evertheless,  the  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  young  subjects 
wmphid  it  necessary  to  use  correcting  lenses  meaus  not  only  that  modern 
(^fllization  is  more  exacting  on  physical  structure,  but  that  medicine  has 
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recognized  the  value  of  the  artificial  lens  in  removing  ocular  and  general 
symptoms  which  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  ordinary  correcting  of  ame¬ 
tropia  remained  unbenefited,  except  temporarily  by  bloodletting,  emesis, 
purgation,  etc. 

Local  Causes  of  Myopia. — Any  diminution  of  the  density  or  of  the 
tonicity  of  the  tissues  in  the  retrobulbar  portion  of  the  orbital  cavity, 
especially  when  situated  in  the  exterior  ocular  muscle  funnel,  is  said  to 
give  greater  opportunity,  particularly  in  the  weak  and  the  neurasthenic, 
for  injurious  laterally  situated  pressure-processes  to  exert  their  influences 
for  the  production  of  increasing  axial  myopia. 

Retinal  detachment  situated  in  the  focussing  area  of  the  eyeball  in 
which  functioning  remains  will  reduce  a  myopia.  Chorio-retinal  changes 
in  the  macular  region,  however,  no  matter  how  minute  they  may  be,  aud 
how  slightly  visible  they  are  to  the  ophthalmoscopic  observer,  have  a 
bearing  on  the  proper  functioning  of  the  parts.  Asthenopia,  though  not 
necessarily  present  in  all  such  cases,  is  the  occasional  accompaniment  of  a 
consequent  imperfection  of  retinal  impulses. 

Whether  the  hypertrophied  portions  of  the  ciliary  muscle  of  hyper - 
metropia  have  any  effect  on  the  compression  of  the  globe  in  its  ante-equa¬ 
torial  zone,  and  thus  indirectly  induce  an  increase  in  the  axial  length  of  the 
eyeball  with  a  tendency  towards  the  production  of  myopia,  is  still  uncertain. 
By  some  it  is  asserted  that  an  abnormal  pressure  of  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  on  the  eyeball,  with  increased  venous  congestion,  is  prone  to  produce 
the  condition.  In  regard  to  this  statement,  it  may  be  said  that,  although 
the  two  oblique  muscles  tend  to  remove  the  eyeballs  from^he  position  of 
undue  convergence,  yet  the  extent  of  length  over  which  tk^dn^rior  oblique 
muscles  press  against  the  eyeballs,  and  the  dragging  of  Insertion  of  the 
superior  oblique  muscles  on  the  edges  of  the  optic  rahi^s,  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  the  good  that  is  obtained  by  the  diverge*dQ 

Abnormalities  of  the  retrobulbar  portio^pf) the  optic  nerve  itself,  not 
permitting  proper  movement  of  the  eyeball, Vjis^^been  spoken  of  as  exciting 
causes.  Peculiarities  of  scleral  strucUm^  particularly  of  those  portions 
that  are  situated  in  the  position  of  the  o-jmc-nerve  sheaths,  by  which  a  dis¬ 
position  to  an  undue  stretching  pfche  ocular  coats  is  induced,  have  been 
assumed  as  casual  factors,  idiosyncrasies  in  extra-ocular  muscle 

situation,  by  which  the  vera^^orticosse  are  unduly  pressed  upon,  have 
seemed  of  sufficient  infhtf§rn&&J  to  give  rise  to  the  condition.  Irregularities 
in  the  orbital  walls  amWsorders,  by  which  false  movements  of  the  ocular 
globes  are  obtained^jp^ear  to  some  investigators  to  be  among  the  chief 
casual  elements  a±©wk. 

That  thqj^4Wv  tendency  to  heredity  in  the  form  of  the  myopic  eyeball, 
just  as  th^^shs  in  any  other  end-organ  or  in  any  facial  peculiarity,  there 
can  be  m^ioubt. 

Jir^b  dynamic  form  of  cause  in  which  there  is  ciliary  spasm  with  too 
grejQfocussing  power  of  the  eyes,  the  constantly  employed  focus  of  vision 
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is  too  close,  giving  rise  to  a  persistently  undue  convergence  which  produces, 
as  one  of  its  results,  an  increased  curvilinear  pressure  on  the  temporal  side 
of  the  globe  by  the  external  rectus  muscle,  thus  tending  permanently  to 
increase  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  ocular  globe. 

Though  the  average  time  of  life  at  which  the  ametropia  changes  from 
hypermetropia  to  myopia  is  during  early  adolescence,  when  final  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  most  rapid  and  at  its  greatest,  yet  the  stretching  of  the  eye¬ 
balls,  which  manifested  itself  as  a  lessening  hypermetropia  in  such  cases, 
has  been  in  existence  for  several  years’  time.  It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to 
assert  that  such  a  hypermetropic  eyeball  has  not  exhibited  any  pathologic 
change  :  a  change  that  is  manifest  with  both  the  ophthalmoscope  and  the 
microscope. 

If  the  productive  causes  should  come  into  existence  during  later  life, 
the  ocular  changes  would  not  only  tend  to  give  a  similar  optical  result, 
but  also  produce  peculiarities  that  would  be  more  greatly  detrimental  to 
the  integrity  of  the  organ  itself.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the 
malignant  forms  of  the  affection,  which  are  generally  of  high-grade  type, 
and  which  are  found  among  such  subjects  as  sailors  and  laborers  whose 
eyes  are  never  persistently  applied  for  near  work:  a  mere  symptomatic 
expression  of  a  coarse  local  disease.  In  such  cases  a  sedentary  life  and  a 
weakened  constitution,  even  among  the  illiterate  and  unlearned,  add  their 
injurious  influences  to  the  local  changes.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  young 
subjects  of  the  cardio- vascular  types,  in  rheumatics,  and  among  those  who 
are  disposed  to  lymph-stasis.  Formerly,  in  the  malignant  type  of  the 
affection,  straining 
cursors  of  attacks 
humor,  and  retinal  detachment. 

Generally,  in  such  cases,  when  both  of  the^Wenitors  are  myopic,  the 
organ  is  born  into  the  world  with  its  greatestA^rnity  to  physical  elongation. 
Less  liable  when  only  the  mother  is  afipClS^and  with  the  least  tendency 
when  the  condition  is  present  alone  in  father,  it  seems  to  be  dependent 
more  on  the  maternal  ancestry  thar^^the  paternal. 

The  congenital  inflam mator^ypes,  which  are  becoming  comparatively 
rare,  are,  as  a  rule,  simply  orHral  expressions  of  actual  disease  that  has 
been  caused  by  intra-uterin^haflge,  which  at  times  may  be  superadded  to  a 
similar  hereditary  taintydvH;  times  there  may  be  a  series  of  hereditary  ten¬ 
dencies  of  weak  an^ujh'esistant  tissue  which,  when  subjected  to  ordinary 
amounts  of  wear^ncMear,  express  themselves  by  distention  and  compres¬ 
sion-processes  ibiWncrease  the  equivalent  of  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the 
organ. 

In  instance  such  processes  must  be  considered  as  the  diseases, 

and  th^^tical  expression — the  so-called  “  myopia,”  for  example — must  be 
fed  as  but  one  of  the  symptoms.  In  some  of  these  cases  almost 
1’ceptible  changes  may  occur  which  in  many  instances  are  so  slight 
bat  repeated  examinations  are  necessary  before  any  visible  expressions  of 


l  to  lymph-stasis,  formerly,  in  the  malignant  type  of  the 
■aining  at  stool  and  constipation  were  notefhsk  immediate  pre¬ 
attacks  of  ocular  congestion,  hemorrhaged  into  the  vitreous 
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progression  of  the  disease  can  be  recognized.  In  others  periodic  outbreaks 
of  inflammatory  change,  with  fleeting  gross  signs  and  resultant  cicatricial 
physical  change,  constitute  the  main  characteristics.  Constant  in  type  and 
rapidly  leading  to  destructive  blindness,  each  class  comprises  in  itself  a 
special  variety  of  the  generic  form. 

The  inflammatory  processes  may  have  their  origin  at  almost  any  point 
in  the  ocular  bulb.  Nebulae  from  previous  corneal  inflammation — necessi¬ 
tating  too  close  an  approximation  of  near  objects  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  the  retinal  images,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  too  strong  convergence 
and  spasm  of  accommodation,  with  their  train  of  distention-symptoms — 
may  start  the  process  Trauma,  with  secondary  changes  in  the  crystalline 
lens  ;  ciliary  spasm,  with  muscle-irritation  and  congestion  of  the  uveal  tract; 
gross  anatomical  peculiarities,  and  undue  stooping,  with  passive  liypersemia 
by  pressure  on  the  cervical  veins,  all  play  their  etiologic  roles.  Increase 
of  corneal  curvature,  increased  density  of  the  constituents  of  the  dioptric 
media,  forward  displacement  of  all  or  of  a  portion  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
and  backward  ectasias  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  are  said  to  constitute 
the  main  grouping  of  factors  in  the  production  of  the  condition. 

The  constant  employment  of  the  ciliary  muscle  to  keep  the  lenticular 
mass  in  a  surcharged  state,  and  thus  allow  the  crystalline  lerfs  to  serve  as  a 
stronger  condenser,  in  an  acting  eye  that  naturally  has  too  little  focussing 
power,  may  at  times  cause  the  muscle  to  be  spasmodically  affected.  During 
binocular  vision,  with  the  requisite  undue  convergence,  and  also  in  near 
work,  when  greater  action  is  essential  and  increased  congestion  is  obtained, 
is  this  especially  found.  Thus  is  frequently  produced  a\  symptomatic 
myopia  and  sometimes  a  decreased  hypermetropia,  whi<^£j^tieularly  in 
young  subjects,  may  become  so  fixed  as  to  render  d0>ant  objects  very 
indistinct  to  patients  belonging  to  the  former  class.^^lten  this  condition 
is  too  truly  but  the  initiative  for  disturbing  i$^3)ion  and  inflammatory 
signs. 

The  symptoms  of  the  transitory  formd^on lowered  hypermetropia  and 
increased  myopia,  the  results  of  diabetes  jrallitus,  are,  as  a  rule,  unassociated 
with  gross  inflammatory  ocular  change.v^The  temporary  varieties  found  in 
plastic  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis,  ancL^mfch  are  of  much  lower  grade  than  the 
former,  evidence  a  greater  degpaiS^  meridional  inequality  than  the  lym¬ 
phatic  types. 

Spasm  of  accommo*  tetQ  with  its  associated  irregularities  of  action 
between  the  extra-oculaV-amd  the  intra-ocular  muscle-groupings,  which  is 
often  produced  by  fj^6j)nged  work  at  some  near  point,  is  apt  to  bring  about 
harmful  uveal  anO?etinal  changes  with  antero-posterior  stretching  of  the 
eyeball.  ajV 

Again,  ^W^iliary  muscle,  in  consequence  of  an  improper  action  from 
disturbed^ctra-ocular  muscle-balance,  or  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  con- 
gestio^l^ua  exudate  (so  often  seen  in  keratitis,  scleritis,  uveitis,  retinitis, 

less  fixed  influence  on  the  lenticular 


andQ^suritis),  may  exert  a  more  or 
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mass,  allowing  it  to  assume  too  gross  a  shape  and  thus  give  the  eyeball  an 
increased  refractive  power. 

An  increase  in  the  refractive  strength  of  the  crystalline  lens  from  scle¬ 
rosing  processes  is  found  to  give  rise  to  a  temporary  form  of  myopia  which 
is  known,  by  reason 'of  a  non  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  use  of 
condensing  lenses  during  near  work,  as  “  second  sight/’ 

General  Causes  of  Myopia . — Nationality  is  said  to  play  its  part  in  the 
production  of  myopia.  The  reason  that  some  countries — for  instance,  Ger¬ 
many — have  had  so  much  myopia  is  on  account  of  the  past  want  of  proper 
correction  of  hypermetropia  and  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  before  myopia 
became  a  national  defect,  which  now,  happily,  is  fast  decreasing  as  the  result 
of  scientific  investigation  and  sanitary  regulation.  In  this  part  of  the 
world  the  condition  has,  in  quite  a  number  of  adult  cases  of  the  present 
day,  been  caught  in  the  very  beginning  stage  of  the  error,  —  mixed 
astigmatism. 


The  prevalence  of  the  eyeball  that  had  stretched  sufficiently  to  give  a 
gross  myopia  was  greater  here  upon  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  of  America  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Not  relatively,  by  reason  of  the  greater  number  of  asthenopic  hyperme- 
tropes  that  are  being  corrected,  but  actually  so, — fewer  cases  being  seen. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  dependent  on  the  increased  number  of  eyes  with  minor 
degrees  of  hypermetropia  and  astigmatism  that  have  been  corrected  and 
thus  prevented  from  passing  into  the  myopic  state  of  refraction. 

By  some  it  is  said  that  the  condition  is  unknown  among  such  people  as 
the  Nubians,  the  Laplanders,  and  the  Patagonians.  Son^h&^thorities  assert 
that  it  is  not  seen  in  the  peasant  classes  of  Europe.  JkSJhis  portion  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  since  slavery  has  been  d^pfied  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  given  to  the  various  grades  of  Negpjes,  myopia,  independent 
of  that  which  is  produced  by  gross  ocular  information,  is  not  infrequently 
seen  in  the  advanced  student  classes  of  tJrfTNptfe. 

Theories  in  Regard  to  the  EtiologyyypMyopia. — Contrary  to  the  findings 
of  some  investigators,  that  the  verti/jtfMiameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  myope 
is  relatively  increased,  it  is  assented  by  others  that  in  low  orbits  there  is 
such  a  variation  in  the  cours^smu  the  insertion  of  the  superior  oblique 
muscles  as  to  induce  com<m(0j>i»fl  of  the  eyeball  with  the  production  of 
myopia.  This  theory  oW^  compressing  effect  of  these  muscles  on  the 
eyeball  is  understood when  their  insertions  and  origins,  as  well  as  the 
directions  of  their  jp ecttanical  forces,  are  considered. 

This  combmMmi  of  muscle- pressure  (especially  the  superior  oblique 
muscles  in^do^AuJard  convergence,  and  their  dragging  effect  on  the  lamina 
cribrosa  optic-nerve  entrances,  with  the  harmful  influences  of  occupa¬ 

tions  tha^ecessitate  undue  vertical  movements  of  the  globes)  constitutes  a 
l)a£^he  mec^ianic‘s  m  the  stretching  and  irritative  and  the  inflammatory 
generative  processes  that  are  so  often  seen  in  this  condition.  Com- 
sion  of  the  vorticose  veins  by  the  inferior  oblique  and  the  external  rec- 
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tus  muscles  has  also  been  assumed  as  an  indirect  factor.  No  matter  whether 
myopia  be  an  anomaly  or  an  acquired  malformation,  the  condition  frequently 
sets  a  whole  chain  of  circumstances  at  work  to  force  the  posterior  pole  of 
the  eyeball  into  the  free  funnel-like  space  that  is  situated  between  the  bellies 
of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  four  straight  extra-ocular  muscles. 

How  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  theory  that  a  hyper¬ 
inclusion  of  mesoblastic  vitreous  material  into  the  secondary  optic  vesicle 
is  the  causative  factor  of  myopia  is  uncertain,  although  the  suggestion  of 
such  an  exaggeration  of  mesodermic  inclusion  has  a  number  of  points  in 
its  favor.  Wasting  diseases  as  found  in  infancy  serve  as  most  important 
and  not  thoroughly  appreciated  factors  in  the  production  of  the  disorder. 

As  the  stretching  process  of  axial  myopia  is  especially  marked  at  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  eyeball,  the  constituents  of  the  vitreous  humor  must 
be  separated,  and  thus  the  refractive  index  of  this  dioptric  medium  must  be 
slightly  lessened.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  the  eyeball,  however,  is 
relatively  of  so  much  more  importance  in  the  ametropic  change  that  the 
decreased  density  of  the  vitreous  humor  practically  amounts  to  but  very 
little. 

The  assertion  that  the  improperly  termed  posterior  staphyloma  of 
Scarpa  (which  is  not  a  bunch  of  grape-like  series  of  ectasias)  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  majority  of  highly  myopic  eyes  is,  in  the  light  of 
recent  investigation,  very  uncertain.  Care  should  be  taken  to  compare  the 
condition  with  what  is  known  as  “conus.”  Determined  as  early  as  1801, 
and  associated  with  myopia  by  Arlt  over  fifty  years  later,  it  is  said  by 
some  to  be  congenital  and  to  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  the  poshi^Mkf  the  ocular 
cleft.  It  is  assumed  to  be  different  from  the  stretching/flSi' tearing  of  the 
ocular  tunics  that  are  found  as  the  results  of  acquired>^K>logic  distention  : 
conditions  which  must,  according  to  some,  cause  vW  greatest  reactions  and 
atrophies  to  appear  at  the  temporal  borders  of  ri^eptic  nerve-head  in  low 
and  medium  degrees  of  myopia,  and  later  nasal  edges  of  the  optic 

disk  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  same  fo%i  or  refraction-error. 

Truly,  myopia  cannot,  in  such  a  li^^,  be  considered  as  an  adaptation 
of  an  organ  to  the  functions  of  a^uperior  race.  In  most  cases  it  is  a 
pathologic  process  with  a  dioptric(e«mvalent  of  near-sight. 

Causes  of  Astigmatism.— ifln  on  the  cornea,  as  seen  in  peripherally 
situated  cicatrization-wouncfe^nher  accidentally  or  purposively  made,  super¬ 
ficial  tumor-growths  at  thelcorneal  limbus,  symblepharon,  and  pterygia,  all 
may  be  productive^  o£asngmatism.  Direct  and  indirect  pressure  on  the 
cornea  or  the  sclemfl^^s,  for  example,  from  new  growths  that  are  situated 
either  in  the  4o»bi^or  in  the  eyelids,  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  or¬ 
bicularis  rni^^^are  said  to  give  rise  to  corneal  astigmatism.  In  contra¬ 
distinction  t\this,  irregularities  of  the  tunics  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
eye  m^^roduce  an  astigmatism  by  faulty  curvatures  of  that  portion  of 
th^efferal  sheet  which  is  situated  in  the  macular  region. 

^Astigmatism  is  also  said  to  be  caused  by  intra-ocular  pressure  and  tonic 
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contraction  of  the  exterior  ocular  muscle-groupings.  The  variety  that  is 
produced  by  lid-pressure  is  either  a  temporary  form  of  the  regular  type,  or, 
more  frequently,  an  irregular  one  of  meridional  character.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  spastic  condition  of  a  series  of  extra¬ 
ocular  muscles,  as  is  occasionally  seen  in  some  types  of  nerve  disease,  may 
give  rise  to  temporary  forms  of  the  condition. 

In  the  causation  of  astigmatism  both  surfaces  of  the  cornea  and  of  the 
lens,  as  well  as  the  density  of  the  different  portions  of  the  two  masses 
(especially  in  the  course  of  the  principal  axial  lines,  thus  making  four 
surfaces  and  two  thicknesses),  must  be  taken  into  consideration  :  likewise 
with  the  aqueous  and  the  vitreous  humors.  For  example,  in  saccharine 
diabetes  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  there  may  be  not  only  an  ordinary 
ametropic  change  brought  into  existence  but  an  astigmatic  one  as  well. 

Astigmatic  errors  from  differences  in  the  principal  meridians  of  corneal 
curvature  can  be  changed  wholly  or  in  part  by  relative  irregularities  in 
lenticular  curvatures  through  unequal  ciliary- muscle  action. 

Astigmatism,  especially  that  which  is  said  to  be  “  against  the  rule,” 
may  be  produced  by  differences  in  the  curvatures  of  the  anterior  and  of 
the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  cornea  alone.  Fixed  lenticular  astigmatism  is 
at  times  dependent  on  an  oblique  position  of  the  crystalline  lens  as  one  of 
the  results  of  traumatism,  though  it  has  not  infrequently  been  observed  as 
a  condition  of  congenital  origin.  The  acquired  form  of  astigmatism  that 
is  seen  after  corneal  section  is  almost  always  produced  by  a  flattening  of 
the  corneal  membrane  in  the  meridian  that  is  situated  at  right  angles  to 
the  middle  of  the  circumlinear  section  of  the  cornea,  decrease  of  the 


radius  of  curvature  in  the  corneal  meridian  that  iiOQ&rallel  with  the  in¬ 
cision.  When  marked,  it  is  generally  depend enU^Kt tin  improper  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  the  edge  ^fyWie  stump  usually  being 
shifted  in  front  of  the  flap, — a  difference  ^eoJwelve  one-hundredths  of  a 
millimetre  and  thirty  one-hundredths  crfHKmfi  Hi  metre,  giving,  reflectively, 
five  and  a  h|If  mopters ;  this*  in  a  measure  being 


an  alteration  of  two  to  five  and  a  hf 
increased  by  extra-ocular  muscle-ac^u^ 

As  is  well  known,  not  only  increased  spherical  power  and  hetero- 
phoric  action  be  given  to  an(eW,  but  astigmatic  effects  can  be  obtained  by 
spherical  lenses  that  are  ■obliquely  or  are  tilted  before  the  eyes,  thus 

bringing  new  optical  fa<j^yfc  into  existence.  At  times,  improperly  corrected 
subjects  have  obtair^d^nore  efficient  or  even  proper  artificial  correction  of 
astigmatism  by4 hernlmg  the  planes  of  their  inadequate  lenses  before  their 

eyes.  Or 

Some  J^^Hpmrities  Seen  in  Astigmatism. — When  the  degrees  and  the 
rincipaS^raHdians  of  astigmatism  of  each  eye  have  beei 


grees 

princip^V^eTiaians  ot  astigmatism  of  each  eye  have  been  determined 
separa^ei^y  it  will  at  times  be  found  not  only  that  the  amounts  of  the 
d^£e^wiange  when  the  examinations  are  made  with  the  two  eyes  simulta- 
y,  but  that  the  relative  angles  of  the  two  principal  meridians  like- 


eoi 


"se  change. 


This  is  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  measure  by  the 
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action  of  the  extra-ocular  muscles  in  producing,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
different  degrees  of  tension  on  the  eyeballs  during  their  combined  function- 
a  newly-balanced  equilibrium  of  the  muscles,  as  it  were,  with  a  pecu- 


mcr 


liarity  of  obliquity  of  position  of  the  two  eyeballs  themselves. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  quite  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  simu¬ 
lated  blindness  may  be  directly  traced  to  uncorrected  medium  and  high 
grade  astigmatism. 

In  opposition  to  the  supposed  correcting  power  of  depth  of  penetration 
upon  astigmatism  during  vision  through  a  microscope,  astigmatic  eyes  are 
disturbed  in  their  use  of  the  instrument,  while  the  value  of  their  visual 
work  is  lessened. 

Production  of  Presbyopia. — The  age  at  which  the  recession  of  the  near¬ 
point  begins  depends  on  the  refraction  of  the  eyes  and  the  condition  and 
the  occupation  of  the  individual.  The  child  that  is  eleven  years  old  has 
not  the  same  closeness  of  near-point  that  he  had  when  he  was  seven  years 
of  age.  The  athlete  who  never  uses  his  eyes  for  close  work  has  the  reces¬ 
sion  of  his  near-point  postponed  to  a  later  period  than  the  sedentary  neur¬ 
asthenic  whose  life  is  spent  amid  his  books ;  while  the  middle-grade  myope, 
constantly  employing  his  uncorrected  far-point  for  near  work,  never  can  be 
made  to  appreciate  his  accommodative  defect,  even  though  all  of  his  focus¬ 
sing  power  be  lost  and  his  near-point  and  far-point  stand  as  one. 

Effects  of  Solanacea  in  the  Production  of  Asthenopia. — :Ametropic  asthe¬ 
nopia  may  be  made  more  apparent  or  may  even  be  brought  into  existence 
by  the  internal  administration  or  the  external  application  of  weak  doses 
of  one  or  more  of  the  many  forms  of  solanacese. 


PART  III. 


SYMPTOMS. 


<o 


°  rp  . 

“  Ametropia,”  a  symptomatic  term, JsV^iiop trie  expression  of  an  ab¬ 
normal  state  of  refraction.  Clinically -^fos  divided  into  three  groupings  : 
hypermetropia,  myopia,  and  astigmatisms  Considering  their  symptoms  in 
order,  the  following  subdivisions^^ obtained  :  A,  Local  objective  signs ; 
B,  General  objective  signs;  subjective  signs;  and  D,  General  sub¬ 

jective  signs. 

Q 


a 


YPERMETROPIA. 


In  this  type  of  ametropia,  in  which  the  eyeball  does  not  possess  sufficient 
static  focussing  poa^^he  symptoms  are  plainly,  and  frequently  painfully, 
manifest.  /vJ 

A.  Loc^^Wjective  Signs. — The  eyeball,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  situated 
to  the  tempo$fl  side  in  the  orbital  cavity,  is  small  in  size,  particularly  in 
the  (banker  that  corresponds  with  its  antero-posterior  axis.  The  scleral 
coaMsSSattened  in  its  anterior  portion,  and  is  bulging  and  abruptly  curved 
equatorial  region.  In  the  axial  form  of  the  error,  the  angle  alpha 


& 
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is  wide,  becoming  so  broad  in  some  high-grade  cases  that  the  point  of 
penetration  of  the  line  of  vision  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  may 
be  situated  so  far  to  the  nasal  side  as  to  produce  an  opening  angle  that 
is,  at  times,  almost  double  the  width  of  that  which  is  found  in  emme- 
tropia.  At  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  the  fovea  centralis  is  situated 
quite  far  temporally  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  optic  nerve-head.  The 
position  of  the  centre  of  motion,  or  the  centre  of  rotation  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  shallow  in  such  eyes,  though  it  is  placed  relatively  near  to  the 
retinal  plane.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  an  apparent  exotropia  of 
slight  degree,  and  the  eyeballs  are  freely  mobile. 

Esotropia  which  makes  its  appearance  quite  early  in  life,  although  not 
so  common  now  in  this  community  as  formerly,  is  an  evident  symptom  of 
the  middle  and  the  rather  high  grade  hypermetrope.  Periodic  and  non- 
comitant  in  type,  and  in  direct  association  with  the  amount  of  accommo¬ 
dation-effort  at  first,  it  soon  becomes  alternate  in  character,  until  later, 
if  not  corrected,  it  passes  on  to  the  comitant,  constant,  and  amblyopic 
variety. 

Nearly  every  grade  of  hypermetro pia  manifests  its  presence  by  ocular- 
muscle  disturbance.  Impairment  of  the  visual  functions  of  the  weaker 
organs  is,  as  a  rule,  found  in  the  higher  degrees  of  the  error,  while  the 
minor  degrees  of  the  condition  produce  all  manner  of  local  and  general 
disorders  that  vary  with  the  idiosyncrasy  (age,  condition,  mode  of  life,  etc.) 
of  the  patient.  By  some  the  orbits  are  said  to  be  shallow,  with  flattened 
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the  main  retinal  vessels  are  often  thickened  and  opaque,  while  the  venous 
stems  may  be  somewhat  engorged.  The  retina  and  the  chorioid,  especially 
in  the  region  of  the  optic  disk  and  the  macula  lutea,  are  not  infrequently 
congested. 

These  symptoms,  in  association  with  the  brilliancy  of  illumination,  the 
great  width  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  field,  the  low  degree  of  magnifying 
power,  and  the  necessity  for  an  emmetropic  observer  to  employ  convex  cor¬ 
recting  lenses  in  order  to  render  the  direct  image  distinct,  serve  as  a  series 
of  intra-ocular  signs  that  are  more  or  less  expressive  of  the  condition. 

Certain  forms  of  instrumentation  applied  properly  and  critically  bring 
an  additional  number  of  objective  signs  into  view. 

Besides  the  direct  method  of  ophthalmoscopy  just  alluded  to,  the  indirect 
method,  with  its  measurements  of  the  relative  sizes  and  situations  of  the 
inverted  and  reversed  aerial  images  of  the  fundus-details,  may  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  the  production  of  signs  that  are  symptomatic  of  the  error. 
A  modification  of  the  indirect  method  known  as  the  fundus-image  test  is  of 
comparative  value  in  the  evolution  of  several  signs  that  are  more  or  less 
useful.  Here  the  movements  of  the  convex  lens  give  a  series  of  sympto¬ 
matic  clues  that  may  be  of  use  in  the  determination  of  the  grade  of  the  error. 

The  fundus-reflex  test,  particularly  with  the  plane  mirror  (using  the  con¬ 
cave  one  for  verification  of  results),  presents  several  most  valuable  signs 
that  show  the  degree  of  refractive  error  to  the  greatest  nicety.  The  di¬ 
rection  and  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  both  the  shadow  and  the  light, 
the  intensity  of  the  brightness  and  the  form  of  the  light  area,  and  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  points  of  reversal  are  the  main  signs  that  are  b^fta^ht  into  play 
by  this  method. 

Dissection  of  a  hypermetropic  eye  will  show  thatTb^Kselerotic  coat  is 
comparatively  quite  thick  and  tough,  while  the  circu%i^nl)res  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  are  generally  hypertrophic. 

B.  General  Objective  Signs. — Beside|^H?Mbrm  of  the  cranium  and 
the  facial  peculiarities,  there  are  a  series  of.  gwamil  appearances  brought  into 
existence  when  such  patients  attempt  tovnS^their  eyes  for  near  work. 

Work  is  commenced.  A  few  vagsye  expressions  of  discomfort,  such  as 
inward  stroking  of  the  eyeballs,  After  a  brief  period  of  time  the 

head  is  raised  and  the  gaze^^Wwfluntarily  directed  for  a  few  moments 
upon  some  distant  object.  TflOsyes  are  reapplied  for  lessening  intervals  of 
time  and  under  increasi^y  greater  illumination,  only  to  be  followed  by  a 
similar  series  of  symptym^n  increased  force.  Constantly  varying  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  object  JfamfiJd  at,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  distinctness 
of  image,  near  w^K^is  laid  aside,  and  either  out-of-door  life  is  substituted 
by  the  youngVmjl  the  sthenic;  less  disturbing  employment  sought  by  the 
unambitiou^^ia  the  pleasure-seeking ;  or,  more  often,  particularly  in  the 
middlea^ql  and  the  comfortably  situated,  irresistible  drowsiness  with  unso- 
licitedHj^p^soon  appears  and  puts  an  end  to  all  employment. 

jf^under  some  of  the  conditions,  work  be  persisted  in,  as  it  frequently 
\Q  Vol.  IV. — 28 
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is  by  such  subjects  as  the  mentally  strong  neurasthenic  and  the  persistent 
skilled  laborer,  graver  symptoms  of  reflex  type  exhibit  themselves. 

The  more  remote  reflex  phenomena  that  can  be  recognized  objectively, 
and  that  are  described  at  length  in  their  appropriate  places  throughout  the 
various  sections  of  this  article,  are  generally  the  results  of  combined  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  astigmatism,  imperfectly  associated  muscular  actions,  neuras¬ 
thenia,  toxaemia,  etc. 

C.  Local  Subjective  Signs. — This  subdivision  includes  many  symp¬ 
toms  that  are  quite  distinctive  of  the  condition. 

Uncorrected  vision  in  young  subjects,  with  low  and  medium  grades  of 
the  uncomplicated  variety  of  this  form  of  refraction-error,  is  nearly  always 
normal,  and  cannot  be  improved  by  artificial  aid  with  convex  spherical 
lenses.  In  fact,  in  many  instances  it  is  greater  than  that  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  average.  In  the  higher  grades  of  the  affection  it  is  generally 
subnormal,  while  in  the  very  highest — in  which  there  is  a  probable  imper¬ 
fect  development  of  the  sentient  portion  of  the  ocular  bulb — the  retinal 
images  become  so  small  that  the  subjects  bring  objects  closer  to  their  eyes  in 
order  to  make  the  images  larger.  At  the  same  time  they  nip  their  eyelids 
so  as  to  reduce  the  diffusion-circles, — these  symptoms  being  quite  expressive 
of  myopia. 

In  the  higher  degrees  of  hypermetropia  among  the  young,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  of  the  refractive  error  in  subjects  who  are  beyond  forty-five  to 
fifty  years  of  age  (independent  of  senile  sensory  change),  visual  acuity  for 
both  near  work  and  distance  is  reduced  below  the  standard,  and  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  use  of  convex  spherical  lenses.  Shoiil<3f>®gtant  vision  fall 
below  the  average,  the  defect,  when  uncomplicated, 

espe< 


ys  associated  with 
pronounced  during 


!nt  refractive  change  is  not 
the  static  error,  it  gives 


grade,  both  near  and  distant 


a  recession  of  the  near-point,  this  beini 
monocular  vision. 

Spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  with  its 
infrequent.  Oft  times,  dependent  on  th 
diverse  forms  of  local  subjective  resuit.  V 

Should  the  hypermetropia  be  ^Tfyhi 
vision  mav  be  improved.  ShowM  it  be  of  low  or  medium  grade,  an  in¬ 
ability  to  see  clearly  at  a  durance  (transient  or  functional  myopia)  may 
arise.  In  some  of  these^q^)a?*flisturbing  ocular  neuralgia,  which  is  made 
worse  by  efforts  for  comrstfgknee,  is  complained  of. 

By  reason  of  th^gijmer  demand  of  the  focussing  apparatus  of  the  eye 
during  near  work*  tne  signs  of  lowered  and  imperfect  near  vision  appear 
much  earlier  th;ra*4ftose  for  distant  sight.  The  symptoms  most  frequently 
present  themdWs  in  the  form  of  recurrent  momentary  losses  of  near-focus 
dependeAA^ sudden  relaxations  of  over- strained  action  of  the  ciliary  mus¬ 
cle  witl^$yodesopsia,  which  can  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  employment  of 
com^kspherical  lenses. 

v >Wie  fields  of  vision  and  fixation  are  quite  large,  giving  the  individuals 
*Qh:ensive  areas  for  both  direct  and  indirect  vision. 
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Types  of  Hypermetropia . — The  concealing  power  of  the  crystalline  lens 
and  the  ciliary  muscle  on  hypermetropia  has  given  ophthalmic  nomenclature 
three  gross  artificial  varieties  of  the  defect.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
error  is  known  under  the  term  total  hyperm.etropia,  and  has  the  symbol  Ht 
to  express  it.  That  part  of  the  total  hypermetropia  which  is  hidden  by 
crystalline-lens  action  is  known  as  latent  hypermetropia ,  and  is  expressed 
by  the  abbreviation  HI.  The  portion  that  remains  uncorrected  and  is 
exposed  is  designated  as  manifest  hypermetropia  (Hm). 

In  accordance  with  some  authors,  absolute  hypermetropia  (Ha)  is  said 
to  be  present  when,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  convergence  of  the  lines  of 
vision,  accommodation  for  both  near  and  far  vision  is  impossible.  For 
the  same  authorities,  so-called  relative  hypermetropia  (Hr)  and  facultative 
hypermetropia  (Hf )  signify  mere  differences  of  ability  of  the  two  eyes  to 
overcome  undue  efforts  for  convergence  that  are  produced  by  overaction 
of  the  two  ciliary  muscles.  The  former  expression  is  used  by  them  when 
there  is  too  great  an  inward  deviation  of  one  or  of  both  of  the  eyeballs 
produced,  particularly  during  near  work.  The  latter  term  is  employed  to 
specify  that  there  is  an  ability  to  continue  a  proper  direction  of  the  two 
visual  axes  during  undue  exercise  of  the  ciliary  muscles.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  the  subject  can  see  as  well  with  as  without  convex  lenses. 

Other  observers  employ  different  expressions  for  absolute  and  facultative 
hypermetropias.  Starting  with  total  and  latent  hypermetropia  as  stated 
above,  they  divide  manifest  hypermetropia  into  two  parts.  One  of  these, 
known  as  absolute  manifest  hypermetropia  (Hma),  is  spontaneously  exposed 
and  cannot  be  naturally  corrected  by  accommodative  effbtfOjIiis  form 
requires  the  employment  of  correcting  lenses  to  bring  \0pn  to  normal. 
The  other,  known  as  facultative  manifest  hypermetropiaJ f^nf),  is  that  por¬ 
tion  which  can  be  artificially  evolved  by  correctingd^es,  though  their  use 
is  not  necessary  to  retain  normal  vision.  In  m^V^nstances,  particularly 
in  young  subjects,  manifest  hypermetropia  anfl^jeTfltative  manifest  hyper¬ 
metropia  may  coincide,  while  in  older  ca4^  manifest  hypermetropia  and 
absolute  manifest  hypermetropia  may  be  !©:g. 

In  all  cases  in  which  accommodati0j  is  lost,  latent  hypermetropia  dis¬ 
appears,  and  manifest  hypermetraCj^becomes  merged  into  total  hyper¬ 
metropia. 

Neuralgia  in  Hypermetropi^^-Caphalalgia  is  most  frequently  distributed 
throughout  the  area  of  tl^jjJrimary  branch  of  the  trigeminus.  At  times 
it  is  referred  to  the  ape^f  the  orbits,  and  in  neurasthenic  subjects  it  may 
extend  to  the  occipu^SGenerally  beginning  as  a  dull,  heavy  sensation  in 
1*^"as  a  rule,  gradually  invades  the  entire  nerve  district 


in  some  localized  area  as  a  distinct  pain.  Variable, 


the  frontal  region* 
and  manifest*;'  itsi 

dependent  in  aNneasure  on  the  character  of  the  associated  fault,  appearing 
after  prqto^^d  periods  of  eye-abuse,  often  present  on  awakening,  and  worse 
s^iny  exhausting  process,  such  as  disordered  menstruation,  mental 
or  undue  fatigue,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms 
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(in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  unusual  in  the  very  young)  that  sends  the 
sufferer  to  the  medical  adviser  for  relief. 

D.  General  Subjective  Signs. — Quickness  of  vision  and,  hence,  ra¬ 
pidity  of  mentality,  are  at  times  seriously  disturbed  in  young  persons  with 
low  and  middle  grade  hypermetropia. 

MYOPIA. 

In  myopia  the  symptomatic  pictures  are  far  different. 

A.  Local  Objective  Signs. — By  some  the  orbits  are  said  to  be  low, 
broad,  and  shallow  in  the  young,  increasing  in  height  as  the  subject  matures. 
The  eyeballs  are  large,  elongated  antero-posteriorly,  and  at  times  are  pro¬ 
tuberant.  The  centre  of  motion  is  situated  more  deeply  than  it  is  in  the 
hypermetropic  globe  and  is  quite  close  to  the  retina.  Temporary  exophoria 
soon  manifests  itself,  followed  later  by  various  grades  of  permanent  exotropia. 

In  axial  myopia  the  angles  alpha  and  gamma  are  narrow  and  in  some 
pronounced  cases  they  may  be  lost. 

The  summits  of  the  cornese  are  nearly  always  decentred  in  the  middle 
and  the  high  grade  cases. 

The  conjunctival  tissues  are  frequently  injected,  and  there  is  congestion 
of  the  contiguous  parts. 

The  anterior  chambers,  particularly  those  portions  that  are  opposite  to 
the  pupillary  areas,  are  deep.  The  pupils  are  dilated,  and  the  irides  are 
somewhat  sluggish  in  reaction. 

Ophthalmoscopioally,  the  details  of  the  eye-ground, uvhich  at  times  are 
seen  in  but  limited  areas,  are  greatly  magnified  su^l^ebly  illuminated. 
The  optic  nerve-head,  the  retina,  and  the  chorioid^Vidence  signs  of  low- 
grade  inflammation,  these  changes  being  moi^Q^ticeable  in  some  of  the 
temporarily  progressive  cases  and  in  all  permanently  progressive 

varieties  of  the  disorder.  In  these  tvn^vV  number  of  conditions  in  all 
grades  and  forms,  such  as  temporo-jfcipffiXry  crescents,  localized  areas  of 
disturbance,  inflammation,  and  dej^efation,  dragging  of  the  retinal  ves¬ 
sels,  and  irregular  stretching  of  t^optic  disk,  with  distortion  of  the  porus 
opticus,  constitute  the  main  sj0ps  that  are  found  in  and  around  the  optic 
nerve-head.  Attenuation  AjQtie  chorioid,  ectasias  and  distentions  of  the 
scleral  coat,  and  extem^AMf  the  peripapillary  atrophies,  all  add  their  ap¬ 
pearances  to  the  At  times  fine  macular  changes,  minute  circum- 

macular  swellings\,in£  thickenings,  with  almost  imperceptible  disturbances 
situated  in  tb qQw)proximate  portions  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  ad¬ 
jacent  vitretfT^fnimor,  can  be  noticed  by  skilled  observers.  In  the  graver 
cases,  tke^Weous  humor  becomes  disorganized  and  is  more  or  less  filled 
withAra^  freely  mobile  opacities,  and  the  retina  becomes  detached. 

nextreme  cases,  chorioidal  and  retinal  hemorrhages  with  detachment 
chorioid  take  place.  The  crystalline  lens  becomes  translucent,  and 
a^imes  is  rendered  opaque.  Divergence  is  made  permanent,  and  the  organ 
er  becomes  blind. 
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If  the  tissues  of  the  eyeball  be  examined,  the  above  changes  will  not 
only  be  proved,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  circular  fibres  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  are  almost  entirely,  if  not  quite,  wanting.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  ora  serrata  of  the  congenitally  myopic  eye,  which  has  had  but  infrequent 
occasion  for  the  accommodative  act,  possesses  a  fewer  number  of  teeth  (not 
the  microscopic  villous  processes)  than  the  constantly  abused  one  of  hyper¬ 
metropic  refraction. 

During  distant  vision,  the  eyelids  are  nipped  together  in  order  to  see  more 
distinctly.  The  brow  is  wrinkled.  The  nostrils  are  updrawn  and  the  head  is 
projected  forward.  During  near  vision  objects  are  held  close  to  the  eyes. 

B.  General  Objective  Signs. — Stooping  is  quite  common,  while  hunch¬ 
ing  of  the  back  is  not  rarely  seen  in  old  high-grade  myopes  of  sedentary 
habits.  Constantly  seeking  inefficiently  lighted  situations  during  near  work 
and  reading  in  a  most  peculiar  way — by  unconsciously  moving  the  head 
from  side  to  side — are  quite  characteristic  signs  of  the  condition. 

C.  Local  Subjective  Signs. — Normal  acuity  of  vision  for  distance  is 
never  found  in  the  uncorrected  eye.  As  the  expression  “  near-sight”  signi¬ 
fies,  normal  sight  is  limited  by  a  definite  point  which  is  used  as  a  clinical 
measure  for  the  degree  of  the  condition. 

Metamorphopsia,  with  enlargements  of  physiologic  blind  spots  in  the 
fields  of  vision,  and  ring-like  scotomata,  muscse  volitantes ,  and  want  of 
stereoscopic  vision,  are  all  more  or  less  common. 

D.  General  Subjective  Signs. — Subjective  signs  of  reflex  disturbance 
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near  work.  Applying  himself  without  any  corrective  for  mental  discipline 
and  physical  welfare,  he  lapses  into  desultory  and  miscellaneous  reading, 
performed,  as  a  rule,  under  the  worst  of  circumstances.  Unwisely  ap¬ 
plauded  for  his  constant  studies,  he  pursues  his  evil  habits,  which  become 
increasingly  fixed,  until  at  last  he  becomes  introspective  and  perverted  in 
his  tastes.  The  changing  beauties  of  nature  are  unknown  to  him,  and  the 
varying  facial  changes  and  peculiarities  of  physical  expression  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  mental  attitude  of  those  whom  he  meets,  are  as  nothing.  As  a 
result,  self-consciousness,  with  the  disturbing  effects  of  repeatedly  disap¬ 
pointing  ideals,  all  too  soon  become  a  part  of  his  mental  attributes.  Un¬ 
congenial  to  his  fellows;  superior  to  them  in  his  knowledge,  and  thus 
arousing  jealousy  and  its  follower  envy  ;  timid  to  assert  even  known  truths ; 
and  brusque  and  rude  in  order  to  hide  a  half- concealed  fear  of  every  new 
face :  he  finally  leaves  all  manner  of  friendship,  and,  in  spite  of  well- 
meaning  opposition,  seeks  the  worst  thing  that  he  can  do, — constant  use  of 
the  eyes  to  help  fill  his  already  over-burdened  and  badly  trained  mind,  and 
sinks  into  sedentary  life.  Seldom  practical,  always  in  search  of  the  meta¬ 
physical,  and  ever  plodding  but  rarely  applying  himself,  his  mental  vigor 
becomes  so  warped  as  to  demand  constant  application.  In  fact,  there  is  but 
very  little  true  intellectuality  in  his  make-up ;  his  mentality  is  ofttimes  a 
mere  precocity,  with  physical  deterioration  set  at  a  premium. 

Such  a  subject,  fitted  only  for  a  life’s  work  in  some  mental  groove  that 
has  but  a  few  congenial  spirits  in  it,  and  one  that  is  ever  demanding  book- 
study,  unfortunately  will,  unless  the  refraction-equivalent  be  rendered 
stationary  by  proper  correction,  hygiene,  exercise,  et(^sbddenly  find  him¬ 
self  rendered  unfit  for  a  continuance  of  his  work 
to  the  eyeballs  themselves  :  the  deplorable  resu 


ASTIGMATISM 


son  of  a  catastrophe 
many  such  lives. 

A.  Local  Objective  Signs. — Tl^"SSl^l  amount  of  astigmatism  with¬ 
out  any  differentiation  as  to  its  ex^ct  situation  can  be  evidenced  objectively 
by  instruments  that  are  made  to  sraV  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  Most  promi¬ 
nent  among  these  plans  are  vs%at  are  known  as  the  fundus-reflex  test  and 
ophthalmoscopy  in  their  dil^enent  forms.  In  the  former  test  the  character, 
the  grade,  and  the  an^}J^  tne  defect  can  be  determined  by  the  axes  of 
— arg®s  of  greatest  and  least  reversal  of  light  and  shadow, 
l^oftrapidity  of  the  movement  and  the  degree  of  reflex, 
er  ihe  distinctness  of  various  portions  and  positions  of  the 
i£>^my  be  determined  by  the  differences  of  amount  of  artificial 


movement  and  the  ai 
and  the  variatioi 
In  the  latter 
fundus-detail^my 


lens-po^vof^k&t  are  necessary  to  be  placed  in  various  meridians  of  the 
bf  the  instrument,  or  the  variation  of  distance  at  which  the  in- 
lm^ut  must  be  held  to  see  fine  distinctive  fundus-points  that  are  situated 
brles  to  one  another.  In  addition  to  the  former’s  optical  determination, 
v  <Jte!ervation  of  a  series  of  objective  intra-ocular  signs  that  are  expressive  of 
^\^the  refractive  condition,  are  made  by  this  second  method. 
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At  times  the  principal  meridians  of  lenticular  astigmatism  will  be 
found  to  be  situated  at  right  angles  to  those  of  any  existent  corneal  astig¬ 
matism,  this  probably  being  dependent  on  a  physiologic  over-corrective 
influence  of  the  crystalline  lens  on  the  faulty  cornea.  When  the  greatest 


and  the  least  angles  of  the  two  forms  of  astigmatism  coincide  or  when  they 


are  situated  at  relatively  oblique  positions,  it  is  presumable  that  each  is  the 
result  of  an  independent  abnormality. 

B.  General  Objective  Signs. — The  facial  expression,  with  the  head 
twisted  to  one  side  in  accordance  with  the  axes  of  the  principal  meridians 
of  the  astigmatism,  the  general  attitude,  and  the  mental  characteristics  of 
the  subject ;  such  as,  for  example,  the  peculiarities  shown  in  the  selection 
of  dress-material,  wall-paper,  carpet,  furniture-coverings,  etc.,  evince  not 
only  the  presence  of  this  form  of  ametropia,  but,  to  an  observant  clinician 
of  experience,  give  a  clue  to  the  type  of  the  special  disorder.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  half-nipped  eyelids  of  the  astigmatic  myope  in  his  endeavors 
for  distant  vision  are  in  contrast  with  the  widely-opened  palpebral  fissures 
of  the  corresponding  hypermetrope. 

C.  Local  Subjective  Signs. — Both  distant  and  near  vision  in  astig¬ 

matic  eyes,  no  matter  how  slight  the  error  may  be,  are  rarely  persistently 
normal.  There  is  a  latent  astigmatism  as  there  is  a  latent  hypermetropia, 
which  is  hidden  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  on  the  lenticular  mass, 
and  the  disturbance  when  physiologically  spoken  of  should  be  similarly 
divided  into  total  astigmatism  (As  t),  manifest  astigmatism  (As  m),  and  latent 
astigmatism  (As  1).  Although  many  cases  of  minor  degrees  of  astigmatism 
have  what  is  known  as  normal  acuity  of  vision,  yet  the  squalled  test-card 
(and  test-line)  determination,  in  asserting  that  a  vision  oiywh’a ge  normality 
5/5  is  perfect  for  any  given  astigmatic  subject,  may  bjraffee.  Astigmatism, 
unless  corrected  by  the  ciliary  muscle  or  by  tesjH«ses,  must  reduce  the 
vision  of  the  individual ;  while  the  corrected  nmS^fion  of  vision  may  often 
rise  to  5/2J.  AV 

The  doubling  of  images  so  frequently  seen  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
monocular  diplopia  or  polyopia.  Es^Tyhlly  is  this  noticeable  when  an 
object  gazed  at  is  rather  small  ancL4$  not  complex.  As  the  vertical  lines 
are  the  most  important  in  the  tfhjferruction  of  letters,  any  form  of  defect 
that  affects  them  must  prodqd0parked  disturbance  of  vision.  The  fact, 
also,  that  to  such  a  subject  th^vbur-hand  and  the  minute-hand  on  the  gradu¬ 
ated  face  of  a  clock  o£  other  timepiece  assume  different  and  distinctive 
visual  values  during  jtheilM revolutions  around  the  central  post  of  the  mech- 
anisr  J*  11  "  jjJns  why  it  is  that  complaints  of  inability  to  see  well 

durii  s  of  the  day  are  not  infrequently  heard. 


The  pls^A^iJ^  having  the  subject  name  quickly  a  number  of  distant 
letters  of  tTS^ize  of  type  which  represents  his  average  visual  acuity  is  an 
excellejk^ethod  to  make  evident,  by  the  characteristic  mistakes  obtained, 
thc^ajq^ximate  angles  of  greatest  and  of  least  error. 


approximate  angles  of  greatest  and  of  least  error. 

yrystal line-lens  action  is  so  uncertain  that  the  minimum  amounts  of 
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dynamic  change  which  are  able  to  maintain  distant  vision  are  so  easily  ex¬ 
posed  that  the  least  variation  becomes  manifest  and  alters  the  visual  equiva¬ 
lent,  offering  to  clinicians  who  are  able  to  note  the  typical  errors  in  test- 
type  reading  by  such  subjects  valuable  subjective  data  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  condition.  Radiary  halos  around  localized  light-areas  extending  to 
greater  distances  in  certain  directions  are  also  often  complained  of. 

Defective  near-vision,  which  gives  in  the  main  only  blurred,  indistinct, 
and  variable  images  of  all  close  objects,  is  always  disturbing  and  is  most 
harmful  if  the  possessor  be  at  all  neurotic.  Here  a  whole  train  of  reflexes 
that  to  the  ignorant  are  irrelevant,  and  to  the  clinically  experiened  are 
quite  apparent  and  interdependent,  will  soon  appear  :  a  succession  of  symp¬ 
toms,  which  at  first,  though  hard  to  recognize,  are  readily  remedied,  but 
later,  though  easily  seen,  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

In  spite  of  the  assertion  that  depth  of  penetration  practically  corrects 
the  faulty  view  obtained  by  an  astigmatic  eye  when  using  the  microscope,  it 
is  certain  that,  if  proper  tests  be  made,  as,  for  example,  by  placing  twelve 
perfect  valves  of  a  diatom  in  a  spoke-like  manner  around  a  central  area  on 
a  slide,  any  measurable  amount  of  astigmatism  can  be  recognized. 


PRESBYOPIA. 

There  are  two  types  of  symptoms  in  old  sight :  those  that  are  connected 
with  monocular  vision,  and  those  that  are  associated  with  binocular  vision. 
To  the  first,  which  expresses  itself  by  a  recession  of  the  near-point,  and  in 
many  instances  of  the  far-point  also,  is  superadded — no  matter  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  may  be  for  clinical  demonstration — a  series  of^r^iwent  weaknesses 
of  the  exterior  ocular  muscles.  These  latter  syni|roh*s  are  particularly 
seen  in  monocular  adduction  and  associated  addu^Of^conjugate  deviation) 
and,  to  a  greater  degree,  during  convergence  addlrahkm  ;  a  lessening  of  action 
that  is  not  corrected  by  artificial  focussing  wsSfcer  added  to  the  dioptric  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  eyes. 

If  ordinary  presbyopes  are  founcfoo ptfefer  to  place  their  convex  spher¬ 
ical  lenses  further  away  from  their  y  allowing  the  bridge  or  the  spring 
of  the  frames  to  rest  nearer  the  of  the  nose,  it  is  certain  that  the  lenses 
in  use  are  two  weak  for  their  (mjended  purposes. 

The  pupillary  contraqflkj^fmge,  as  can  be  well  understood,  serves  as  an 
advantage  to  the  presbTvpic  subject,  and  hence  he  is  frequently  fouud 
facing  the  light  during  Attempted  near  work. 

So-called  “  sgeoncPsight”  is  generally  complicated  with  astigmatism 


which  is  contra 
enings  an^ 


the  rule.  Cases  of  this  kind  frequently  exhibit  thick- 
ialities  in  the  density  of  the  substance  of  the  lens  with 
al  lenticular  opacities. 


APHAKIA. 


some  cases  of  aphakia  the  subject,  contrary  to  all  beliefs,  apparently 
ssesses  the  ability  of  focussing.  This  is  probably  accomplished  in  a  meas- 
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ure  either  by  an  impulse  of  convergence  adduction  producing  pupillary  con¬ 
traction  or  by  the  continuance  of  the  habit  of  pupillary  contraction  acting 
on  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  thus  decreasing  the  size  of  some  stenopseic  open¬ 
ings  situated  in  the  opaque  capsule  remnants  that  are  left  in  the  pupillary 
area,  the  result  being  a  disappearance  of  diffusion  circles,  with  the  ability  to 
focus  at  any  point  along  the  visual  axes  at  which  the  object  is  able  to  form 
a  retinal  image  of  sufficient  size  to  be  distinguished.  This  partial  explana¬ 
tion  can  be  proved  clinically  by  observing  the  ability  of  normal  subjects, 
who,  while  having  full  ciliary  paralysis  and  a  dilated  pupil  from  any  re¬ 
liable  cyclopegic  and  mydriatic,  are  able  to  focus  for  both  near  and  distant 
objects  through  pin-hole  openings  made  in  opaque  discs  that  are  placed 
before  the  eye. 

The  explanation  given  by  some  that  such  focussing  is  accomplished  by 
an  “  individual  ability  to  interpret  dispersion  circles”  is  not  at  all  certain. 
The  very  presence  of  minute  slits  and  round  openings  in  the  opaque  capsule 
in  such  cases  is  not  only  confirmatory  of  the  former  supposition,  but  is  oft- 
times  sufficient  answer  in  itself  for  the  power. 

In  aphakia  that  part  of  visual  indistinctness  which  is  dependent  on 
corneal  haze  and  irregularity  may  be  made  objectively  manifest  by  careful 
examination  with  oblique  illumination. 


:er  and  the  more  ex- 
ugh  much  less  marked, 


HETEROPHORIA. 

Ordinary  muscle-equilibrium  is  found  to  be  one  or  even  two  degrees  of 
latent  heterophoria  (exophoria  in  myopes  and  esophoria  in  hypermetropes) 
for  about  five  or  six  metres’  distance,  with  very  slight  exopk^Ai  at  thirty- 
five  centimetres’  distance  on  the  median  line.  This  is  seeLwSJfcases  in  which 
the  astigmatic  axes  are  even  situated  at  ninety  degree&/Njrc  rule  being  that 
when  the  astigmatic  axes  are  obliquely  placed  or  wl>^Nue  relative  amounts 
of  the  defect  are  unlike,  the  muscle-error  is  the, 
posed.  The  deviation  in  the  vertical  directkffV 
is  much  more  troublesome. 

Heterophorias  soon  become  apparertfvKet  m)  with  the  minor  degrees 
of  ametropia,  particularly  of  the  asti^anc  variety.  Latent  exophorias  are 
often  made  manifest  by  the  use  ofrafems  and  the  repeated  performance  of 
so-called  graduated  tenoton  ^peresophorias  are  quite  common  in 

young  highly  hypermetropi^^^  astigmatic  subjects,  while  hypoexophorias 
with  slightly  dilated  pu^iTsjhrc  the  rule  in  the  middle  and  the  high  grade 
myopes.  The  extra-ocular  muscle  imbalances  are  the  greatest  in  antime- 
tropic  and  anisometi^^  subjects. 

In  addition,  ie^porary  and  changeable  astigmatism,  which  is  lenticular 
in  character.AJ^not  infrequently  serve  as  the  interior  expression  of  an 
inequality  o^^terior  muscle  equilibrium. 

TheJ>4ns  ordinarily  used  to  express  muscle-balance  will,  in  a  measure,  be 
empjpyk#  Orthophoria,  or  a  proper  tending,  in  which  there  is  no  tendency 
h^j^btion  in  the  primary  position,  means  a  normal  muscle-balance.  Hete - 
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rophoria,  or  irregular  tending,  signifies,  in  opposition  to  lieterotropia,  an  im¬ 
proper  muscle-balance  that  can  be  constantly  overcome  by  muscular  effort. 

In  accordance  with  the  principal  directions  of  the  main  deviation,  liete- 
rophoria  has  several  general  subdivisions, — esophoria ,  in  which  the  main 
tendency  is  directly  inwards ;  exophoria ,  in  which  the  main  tendency  is  di¬ 
rectly  outwards ;  hyperphoria ,  in  which  the  main  tendency  is  upwards,  and 
hypophoria ,  in  which  the  main  tendency  is  downwards.  The  term  anti - 
phoria ,  in  which  the  directions  of  the  main  tendencies  of  the  two  eyeballs 
are  opposed  to  one  another,  may  be  employed.  Like  ametropia,  hetero- 
plioria  is  divisible  into  manifest  (Het  m),  latent  (Het  1),  and  total  (Het  t). 

As  all  of  these  special  forms  of  deviation  are  the  results  of  general  ex¬ 
tra-ocular  muscle  imbalance,  it  becomes  in  consequence  difficult  to  draw  any 
scientific  line  between  them.  For  example,  at  what  mathematical  point  or 
in  what  geometrical  position  the  divisional  line  between  heterophoria  and 
lieterotropia  can  be  made  is,  like  many  other  ophthalmic  empiricisms,  unde¬ 
fined  as  yet,  though,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  can  be  stated  roughly  that, 
if  diplopia  should  appear  spontaneously  at  times,  or  even  during  the  placing 
of  an  ordinary  red  glass  before  one  eye,  while  both  eyes  are  made  to  gaze  at 
a  distant  point  of  light,  the  case  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  second 
category,  the  disturbance  most  probably  having  passed  through  the  hetero- 
plioric  stage.  This,  it  must  be  understood,  is  independent  of  a  spontaneous 
doubling  of  images  that  is  dependent  on  differential  innervation,  which  can 
be  experimentally  determined  as  normally  occurring  upon  marked  excentric 
binocular  fixation,  particularly  in  the  vertical  field.  4 

Local  Effects  of  Ametropia  and  Heterophoria.— signs  of  the 
inward  tendencies  are,  as  a  rule,  those  that  were  ^^fn  in  the  description 
of  etiology,  etc.  These  are  particularly  noticeaJfleJwhen  there  is  an  asso¬ 
ciated  astigmatism  :  so  too  with  the  reflex  gr<rfTWHigs.  The  local  symptoms 
of  external  deviations  are  frequently  (as  in  detail  in  the  beginning 

of  this  article)  those  that  have  been  sfto^p^o  be  dependent  on  underaction 
and  paresis.  C 

An  odd  symptom,  and  one  w1i»|c^ts  well  established  as  one  of  the  rarer 
signs  of  heterophoria,  is  the  s^fcation  of  a  sudden  impact  against  the  eye¬ 
ball,  produced  probably  by  Qumultaneous  action  of  two  or  more  of  the 
rectus  muscles.  <sgrJ 

Undoubtedly,  refl(^v)wosis  may  be  caused  by  hyperphoric  disturbances. 
In  some  cases  of  Ifrparplioria  a  tilting  of  the  head  away  from  the  shoulder 
corresponding^  with  the  hyperphoric  eye  is  said  by  some  to  take  place,  the 
result  probatfl^^r torsional  influences.  Palpebral  hypersemia  with  watering 
of  the  eye>d^mnished  vision,  and  confusing  double  vision,  as  seen  in  “  car- 
si  cknos^NJtc.,  with  all  manner  of  general  reflexes  that  are  more  or  less 
distanfljrrelated,  constitute  some  of  the  other  main  signs  of  hyperphoria. 
^^S®-called  “cyclophoria,”  or  rotary  tendency,  is  at  times  found  as  a  clinical 
^ex^ession  of  imbalance  of  equilibrium  and  action  of  the  exterior  ocular 
uscles.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  “  oblique  astigmatism,”  and  is  con- 
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sidered  to  be  peculiarly  related  to  disturbances  that  are  mainly  connected 
with  the  oblique  muscles. 

Facial  characteristics,  consisting  of  constrained  actions  of  the  muscle- 
groupings  which  are  situated  around  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  re¬ 
sulting  in  wrinklings,  corrugations,  and  even  grimaces,  that  are  in  a  great 
measure  symptomatic  of  the  types  of  special  heterophoric  disorder,  become 
at  times  quite  noticeable. 

Effects  of  Ametropia  and  Heterophoria  on  the  General  Health.  —  A 
variety  of  general  symptom  which  is  not  noticed  until  a  careful  correction 
for  ametropia  or  heterophoria  is  properly  placed  in  position,  is  an  unexpected 
sense  of  well-being,  due  to  a  getting  rid,  as  it  were,  of  an  undue  expenditure 
of  nerve-energy,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  thus  removed,  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  its  injurious  influence  upon  the  general  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  general  organic  lesions, 
particularly  those  that  are  found  in  neural  structures,  may  give  rise  to 
similar  signs  which  are  situated  in  the  motor  portions  of  the  visual  apparatus, 
and  which  to  the  untrained  physician  are  quite  confusing. 

The  form  of  ametropia  that  is  the  least  injurious  to  the  general  health  is 
a  moderate  grade  of  simple  myopia,  but  this  condition  is  rare.  The  same 
is  true  to  a  less  degree  of  compound  myopic  astigmatism.  So  also  with 
low  degrees  of  hypermetropia,  especially  as  found  in  the  young.  The 
moment,  however,  that  ametropia  becomes  pronounced  and  anisometropia 
and  antimetropia  with  astigmatism  (no  matter  of  how  slight  a  degree)  are 
brought  into  play,  mischief  appears.  Especially  is  this  so  when  the  astig¬ 
matism  is  of  mixed  type  or  when  the  principal  axes  ar^s&uated  against 
the  rule  or  are  oblique  and  asymmetrical :  then  the  refl&Cdisturbances  are 
usually  at  their  utmost. 

PART  IV. 

With  proper  care  and  adequate  much  good  work  can  be  secured 
from  the  visual  organs.  HealthfuLputr  recuperative  exercise  signify  sound 
tissue.  The  moment  that  frictWjMfegins,  mischief  manifests  itself,  which, 
if  it  be  unrecognized  or  un<rorfm£il,  is  apt  to  produce  physical  disorder. 

Although  ametropia  ca&^t  be  cured,  its  effects  are  apparently  so  slight 
that  they  have  no  maj/Sf  |>Mce  among  the  statistics  of  blindness.  Hidden 
and  ofttimes  unwatcliMf  it  slowly  expends  its  harmful  impulses  on  the 
delicate  visual  ma^fe?  without  being  cared  for  :  and  too  frequently,  when 
recognized,  it  imperfectly  corrected  that  its  detrimental  influences  are 
increased  evil  consequences  become  more  widely  spread. 

In  maV^asthenopes  who  lead  sedentary  and  enervating  lives,  the  weak¬ 
ened  sigVt  is  but  one  of  the  evidences  of  general  nerve-tire.  The  exercise 
of  tK^normal  sensory  act  during  every  waking  moment  would  ofttimes 
Jtj^eed  uninterruptedly  and  unharmfully  when  combined  functioning  for 
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near  objects  takes  place,  were  not  the  general  weakening  factors  constantly 
at  work.  In  such  cases  the  merest  departure  of  the  ocular  structures  from 
a  normal  condition  may  produce  a  whole  train  of  faulty  and  injurious 
responses. 

Effects  of  Asthenopia. — Asthenopia  never  received  the  attention  that  was 
due  to  it  until  about  two  decades  ago,  and  then  only  in  a  country  in  which 
the  ravages  of  near-sight  had  become  so  apparent  as  to  render  an  immediate 
reform  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  There  the  injurious 
effects  had  become  so  disastrous  to  the  community  that  arbitrary  hygienic 
laws  became  imperative.  Here,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  having 
had  this  object-lesson  given  by  an  older  nation,  the  evil,  through  similar 
enactments,  constant  supervision,  and  protection  of  eyes  ailing  to  the 
slightest  degree,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  avoided.  Statistics,  observations 
by  competent  authorities,  and  the  records  of  optical  establishments,  show 
the  results  of  the  work  of  reform  among  the  native-born  Americans  :  work 
that  is  being  carried  on  to  the  same  degree  of  usefulnesss  as  vaccination 
and  asepsis. 

Though  this  be  so, — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  prevalence  of 
myopia,  for  example,  has  been  lessened, — the  other  disturbance  of  the 
greatest  prognostic  importance — the  want  of  harmonious  binocular  action — 
has,  until  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  remained  generally  untreated.  Here, 
in  a  nation  in  which  nerve-energy  is  so  heedlessly  wasted  and  even  climatic 
agencies  seem  to  be  at  work,  has  been  found  asthenopia  at  its  worst.  The 
rush  for  riches,  the  fight  for  fame,  the  sacrifices  for  social  position,  and  the 
want  of  exercise  and  repose,  have  been  the  main  geutf^ilyactors  in  the 
production  of  the  condition.  jzr . 

Such  a  complex  organ  so  situated  must,  as/*^Kwork  has  continued, 
have  evidenced  further  local  changes  and  have  W™kne  the  cause  of  harmful 
influences  on  distant,  though  at  times  not  wTHwScTerstood,  related  organs. 

Effects  of  School-Life  on  Asthenopia.^ A  ^Jance  at  many  of  the  scholars 
of  the  private  schools  of  the  past  affbro^^in  excellent  illustration  of  the 
causes  and  the  effects  of  asthenopiaQ^raken  from  the  better  classes,  more 
delicately  nurtured,  more  depen<^^tly  trained,  and  less  able  to  withstand 
physical  disturbances,  they  liv^was  a  rule,  in  old-time  mansions  that  were 
devoid  of  comfort  and  Sanitation.  Crowded  in  badly  ventilated 

rooms  and  allowed  unhvgipuc  an(l  contaminating  freedom,  they  soon  began 
to  show  the  signs  offcejeral  weakness  with  eye-strain. 

After  being^  rgghea  through  such  a  school-life,  the  real  life-work  was 
begun.  By  reaAqfrff  physical  unfitness  the  necessary  duties  were  accom¬ 
plished  oi^l^p^erer  repeated  strain  until,  as  the  most  important  part  of  the 
general^JsQra^bance,  the  ocular  apparatus  became  inadequate  for  the  per- 
formanc^of  its  ordinary  functions. 

the  brain-laborers  the  results  were  the  worst.  Obtaining  their 
^vefcmoods  by  the  exercise  of  their  most  delicately  contrived  sense-organs, 


e> 


©hr  ried  in  the  ingestion  of  their  food,  living  in  overheated  and  vitiated 
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atmospheres,  and  neglectful  of  health-giving  exercise,  they  pursued  their 
vocations  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  In  them  neurasthenia 
soonest  became  manifest  and  the  eyes  were  among  the  earliest  organs  that 
became  involved. 

As  with  the  higher  schools,  so  to  a  greater  degree  with  the  so-called 
kindergartens.  In  these,  unless  properly  guarded  against,  asthenopia  began 
so  early  that  radical  changes  in  the  ocular  structures  were  liable  to  take 
place.  To  regulate  play,  so  as  properly  and  logically  to  exercise  the  de¬ 
veloping  and  the  growing  sense  of  the  infant-mind  with  the  least  harm  to 
the  organs  at  work,  should  have  been  the  first  principle  in  the  “  gardens  of 
children/’  as  Friedrich  Froebel  so  happily  designated  them.  For  all 
kindergarteners  to  have  obeyed  Froebel’s  object, — “to  give  the  children 
employment  in  agreement  with  their  whole  nature,  to  strengthen  their  bodies, 
to  exercise  their  senses,  etc./’ — much  was  required.  To  have  done  this  with¬ 
out  harm  to  the  eyes,  there  should  have  been  frequent  intermittences  in 
work.  All  exercises  that  were  necessarily  made  close  to  the  eyes  should 
have  been  pursued  in  the  diffuse  sunlight  and  if  possible  while  the  children 
were  in  the  open  air. 

Play- studies  should  have  been  given  when  both  the  physical  and  the 
mental  powers  were  at  their  best.  Search  should  have  been  made  into 
hereditary  taints,  evil  influences,  and  harmful  tendencies,  and  all  these 
should  have  been  duly  corrected  if  possible.  Injurious  ocular  habits 
should  have  been  persistently  broken  by  the  substitution  of  counteracting 
influences. 

Fortunately,  at  present,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  most  bfN^nful  of  these 
evils  have  been  removed,  as  the  results  of  careful  studiX^d  conscientious 
correction  from  competent  medical  men. 

By  thus  placing  healthy  subjects  in  good  envhs^ment,  etc.,  and  giving 
them  work  which  increases  the  normal  powe£Oj-fheir  visual  organs,  to¬ 
gether  with  exercises  that  bring  as  few  as  Mms&Je  of  the  movements  of  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  two  eyes  into  aV&i*m,  every  individual  may  have 
given  to  him  the  best  physiologic  actionJWith  consequent  improved  mental 
mould,  without  interference  with  ln^  ocular  structures. 

In  all  school- work  the  visuakfcjyaratus  needs  examination  by  those  who 
are  competent  to  give  intel^^yw>pinion  and  judicious  advice.  Those 
schools  in  which  eyesight  is^frsidered  during  entrance-examination  and  for 
each  successive  term  sl^uflM)e  given  the  preference. 

General  Effects  of  jtlfthenopia. — The  effects  of  impaired  and  difficult 
vision  on  the  intcj^feQal  development  and  the  physical  growth  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  marveUA^.  Ofttimes  unrecognized  until  the  symptoms  betoken 
alteration  eyeball,  warning  comes  too  late,  and  the  sufferer  finds  it 

necessary  r^be  a  slave  to  a  pair  of  correcting  lenses.  Being  by  many 
physicfoffi  regarded  as  unimportant,  the  ocular  disturbance  frequently  re- 
ir^in^Jntouched,  allowing  the  condition  to  become  more  pronounced,  and 
increasingly  harmful. 
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From  a  utilitarian  stand-point,  the  broader  the  mental  horizon  of  the 
individual  is  made  the  more  useful  does  he  become  to  others.  As  illus¬ 
trative,  take  the  case  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  who 
was  an  imperfectly  corrected  myope  with  a  far-point  of  but  thirty-five  cen¬ 
timetres.  His  ametropia  helped  give  him  a  mode  of  life  that  had  an  effect 
on  the  geographical  face  of  Europe  lasting  to  this  day.  Physically  superb, 
reared  in  retirement  away  from  companionship,  introspective  to  a  fault,  not 
permitted  to  engage  in  open  combat,  though  both  brave  and  obstinate,  nar¬ 
rowly  pious,  fanatically  despotic,  remorseful,  and  disturbed  to  the  hour  of 
his  death, — here,  in  spite  of  a  fair  heredity,  were  all  of  the  mental  and  the 
moral  characteristics  of  a  faultily  corrected  brachymetrope — a  “  myope’’ 
holding  in  control  the  lives  of  millions. 

Emmetropia  and  Asthenopia. — Although  it  is  a  theoretical  doctrine  that 
a  pair  of  young  emmetropic  eyeballs  do  their  combined  work  the  easiest 
and  with  the  fewest  injurious  influences,  yet  their  great  rarity  makes  them  a 
something  to  be  sought  for  rather  than  that  which  can  be  obtained.  Prac¬ 
tically,  theie  cannot  be  any  ocular  ideal  j  aud  the  ideal  or  emmetropic  con¬ 
dition  sought  for  may  not  be  that  which  is  fitted  for  some  particular  pair 
of  organs.  Moreover,  an  eye  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  permanently 
emmetropic  when  its  dioptric  media  are  so  highly  changeable  and  when  its 
muscular  movements  are  so  indeterminate. 

Significance  of  Therapy  on  Ametropia.— If  it  be  true,  as  a  French 
statesman  has  calculated,  that  an  eye  travels  about  a  mile  in  reading  an  or¬ 
dinary  book,  great  care  should  be  taken,  in  order  to  prevent  any  serious 
consequences,  to  see  that  everything  used  during  any  forjA  of  near  work 
should  be  the  best  that  can  be  gotten ;  as  such  prevenH^imedici  ne,  as  it 
were,  will  do  more  to  keep  the  eyes  free  from  gross  disX&!  than  any  form  of 
therapy.  Asthenopia,  however,  is  frequently  a  blessing  in  disguise,  not  only 
for  the  possessor,  but  often,  if  early  seen  and  rftqQed,  for  the  offspring. 

Lens-therapy,  just  as  with  any  other  AjOof  therapeutics,  should  be 
subject  to  legal  regulation.  The  evil  of  a%/ing  certain  ocular  conditions 
to  remain  unrecognized  is  most  reprehc&Jde,  as  the  symptoms  disregarded 
may  be  expressive  of  local  conditions  \>Mch,  if  left  untreated,  will  probably 
result  in  irretrievable  blindness,  or  Skv  be  peculiar  to  dyscrasias  that  might 
be  stopped  in  their  incipiei}m0*3*>re  the  ravages  of  the  general  disease 
become  so  great  as  to  lead  irremediable  results. 

In  fact,  it  would  barfojvjlss  dangerous,  and  by  no  means  so  unethical, 
for  a  man  to  attenyat  guide  a  valuable  and  a  richly  freighted  vessel 
across  the  seas  witl^JJ;  the  latest  information  in  regard  to  the  laws  of 
storms,  tides,  amlQir rents  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  everything  that 
pertains  to  frSjNJsaft,  than  it  is  to  take  into  his  hands  a  series  of  apparently 
innocent  tob^>  with  which,  for  mere  monetary  gain,  he  is  allowed — and  by 
some  ev^k  solicited — to  attempt  to  grant  certain  inadequately  understood 
wi^e^idi  as  increase  of  visual  acuteness,  greater  ability  of  near-focus- 
sing>tc.,  while  the  true  mischief-maker  remains  unsought  for  and  untouched. 
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The  view  from  a  non-professional  stand -point  that  a  glassed  employ 6 
exhibits  a  confession  of  weak  sight  is  wrong.  The  truth  is,  that  he  who  is 
properly  corrected,  as  a  rule,  enjoys  better  and  more  comfortable  vision  and, 
in  consequence,  performs  a  higher  grade  of  work  with  greater  ease  and  more 
rapidity  than  his  uncorrected  fellow-workman. 

The  Effects  of  Hygiene  on  Ametropia  and  Asthenopia . — The  return  to 
out-of-door  sports,  rendering  school-life  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Great  Britain  more  healthful  to  the  student,  has,  by  lessening  the  hours 
and  the  amount  of  study,  decreased  the  degree  of  gross  ametropic  change 
and  lessened  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  of  the  condition.  This  has  be¬ 
come  so  well  understood  that  in  some  of  the  more  important  institutions 
steps  have  been  taken  so  to  grade  and  to  regulate  the  preliminary  training 
for  a  broad  education  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  chosen 
after-pursuit  and  intended  life-work. 

The  oft-repeated  demand  for  specially  adapted  schools  for  the  ametropic 
would  be  useless  were  the  question  of  ordinary  school-hygiene,  personal 
supervision,  and  examination  of  the  ocular  condition  of  all  the  candidates 
and  scholars  duly  considered  by  competent  authorities.  School-directors 
should  be  persons  of  intelligence  and  education.  They  should  be  well 
informed  as  to  the  construction  and  the  maintenance  of  school-buildings. 
Women,  who  are  brought  much  more  closely  into  contact  with  children’s 
wants,  should  be  placed  on  such  boards.  Teachers  should  be  required  to 
understand  the  subject  of  ocular  hygiene.  Tracts  descriptive  of  the  care 
of  the  eyes  should  be  distributed  among  parents  and  guardians  and  made 
a  part  of  the  studies.  Object-lessons  and  illustrated  lectutoA  should  be 
more  frequently  made  use  of,  while  the  hours  of  study  shoh0  De  radically 
lessened  :  these  done,  the  prognosis  of  ametropia  woulcWh^greatly  bettered. 

Fortunately,  much  of  this  has  come  to  pass,  p^kphlarly  in  the  great 
public  schools  of  this  country ;  though,  in  viewX^tlie  increasing  amount 
of  prolonged  eye- work  that  is  being  impoaedhSi^developing  and  growing 
children,  it  would  be  better  in  many  departmeins  of  study  to  return  to  the 
oral  teaching  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Municipal  statutes  should  be  ena^Tm  regard  to  proper  examination 
of  the  ocular  conditions  of  every  aeraSirlate  seeking  entrance  and  of  every 
scholar  seeking  advance,  both  in^iwte  and  in  public  schools.  Were  this 
done,  the  children  would  ba^k^e  suitably  equipped  and  much  better  pro¬ 
tected  and,  as  a  consequ^nc^niere  would  be  a  greater  probability  of  their 
becoming  good  and  us^furmtizens. 

It  is  certain  thaj^JR  careful  correction  of  ametropia,  particularly  that 
of  astigmatism,  b^klessened  the  proportion  of  cases  of  high-grade  myopia. 
The  number^Vfcdi  cases  at  present  applying  for  treatment  in  this  part 
of  the  worldS^  much  less  than  it  was  only  two  decades  ago.  Disastrous 
intra-ocukXchanges  associated  with  high  myopia  are  not  so  frequently  seen 
at  tWp^Jent  time.  The  orthopaedic  holding  of  the  morbid  state  in  abey- 
aoo^sgan  some  years  ago  to  manifest  its  good  work  on  the  masses.  The 
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process,  slow  in  its  progress,  shows  that  here  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States  of  America  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  radical  change  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  of  the  different  types  of  ametropia.  The  prevailing  form 
in  those  cities  in  which  careful  work  is  done  is  that  of  a  low  grade  of  com¬ 
pound  hypermetropic  astigmatism.  The  national  type  is  probably  a  some¬ 
what  greater  degree  of  the  same  form  of  error.  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  with  their  now  better  practical  knowledge  of  the  etiology  and  the 
prevention  of  myopia  than  formerly,  have  also  reduced  the  prevalence  of 
the  ametropic  condition  of  gross  harmful  types  to  much  lower  percentages 
than  previously.  Their  good  work  has  not  only  saved  the  eyesight  of  their 
own  people,  but  indirectly  has  greatly  bettered  that  of  the  world  at  large. 

Comparison  of  the  relative  frequency  of  disturbing  ametropia  of  the 
past  with  the  present,  by  reading  old  records  of  well-described  though  im¬ 
perfectly  appreciated  clinical  accounts  of  obscure  cases,  makes  it  evident 
that  many  more  children  of  the  previous  generations  would  have  worn 
correcting  lenses  had  there  been  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  subject.  More 
recent  statistics  evince  a  fact  which  is  well  known  to  any  working  ophthal¬ 
mologist  of  large  experience, — that  during  the  past  decade  in  this  country 
more  children  wore  glasses  than  at  present.  This  finding  is  dependent  not 
only  on  certain  well-known  facts,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
that  time  inherited  ocular  tendencies  which  had  been  uncorrected  and  had 
even  become  malignant  in  not  a  few  instances  among  their  progenitors. 

Significance  of  the  Myopic  Eye . — That  a  myopic  eye  is  a  direct  accompani¬ 
ment  of  advanced  civilization,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  for  many  reasons, 
this  change  of  ocular  condition  cannot  be  attributed  to  anvVuch  embryologic 
cause  as  that,  the  sentient  portion  of  the  eye  and  the  fe^n)being  originally 
derived  from  the  same  derm,  the  increased  growi  0  the  one  means  the 
relative  increased  growth  of  the  other.  The  ev^Km  those  who  have  been 
mentally  the  most  active  in  special  pursuits  reAqtong  accurate  and  prolonged 
near  vision  from  early  life,  and  who  hatfQlone  the  greatest  amount  of 
intellectual  good,  have  not  necessarily  biQipmyopic  in  character. 

In  opposition  to  this  (i.e.,  the  lo^md  the  medium  grades  of  uncom¬ 
plicated  myopia),  the  grossly  mropie  eye  is,  almost  without  exception,  a 
diseased  organ;  one  that  has  recruited  from  the  hypermetropic  lists, 
from  eyes  that  are  more inadequate  for  near  work.  It  is  an  eye 
which,  in  the  very  natunN^Vmings,  is  almost  invariably  possessed  by  sub¬ 
jects  who,  never  ha^|i,ftg^4lAken  much  exercise  and  having  lived  sedentary 
lives,  have  become  physically  weak  and  unable  to  withstand  much  strain 
on  their  working^® ues.  The  prognosis  in  such  cases  is  not  only  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  cm^GIthe  ocular  structures,  but  is  in  direct  proportion  to  general 
hygiene  W&Sherapy. 

Statfm^t  in  Regard  to  Ametropia  and  Asthenopia . — Study  of  hospital 
and  dispensary  reports  shows  that  the  presence  of  astigmatism — the  most 
^nip^tmit  factor  in  the  prognosis  of  ametropia — is  less  frequently  noted 
^in  it  is  in  private  practice.  That  this  is  merely  apparent  can  be  under- 
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stood  when  it  is  considered  that,  as  a  rule,  such  public  work  throughout 
the  world  is  done  with  too  great  haste  and,  hence,  with  inaccuracy ;  and, 
further,  that  it  is  relegated  to  beginners,  and  hence  to  those  who  are  the 
least  experienced. 

Simple  uncomplicated  myopia  is  so  rare  that  its  real  percentage  of  exist¬ 
ence  is  reduced  to  a  fractional  amount.  Care  in  the  determination  of  astig¬ 
matism  will  lessen  the  statistics  as  to  its  prevalence  that  are  so  constantly 
offered.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  clin¬ 
ical  statistics  be  taken  as  a  criterion  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  myopia  in 
existence,  many  cases  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  error  will  be  omitted,  as 
they  fail  to  present  any  or  but  little  asthenopia. 

The  statistics  of  two  per  cent,  of  complaining  cases  of  ametropia  that 
are  free  from  astigmatism  is  uncertain.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
only  statements  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  astigmatism  that  may  be 
considered  accurate  are  those  which  have  been  obtained  during  total  cyclo- 
pegia. 

If  disturbing  astigmatism  be  so  prevalent  and  constitutes  such  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  lessening  of  hypermetropia,  the  increase  of  myopia, 
and  the  production  of  heterophoria  and  heterotropia,  it  is  evident  that  its 
early  and  full  correction  must  help  arrest  the  stretching  processes  of  the 
eyeball,  and  in  time  cause  nearly  all  myopia,  except  that  which  is  either 
congenital  or  one  of  the  results  of  gross  ocular  inflammation,  to  cease.  Con¬ 
sidered  in  this  manner,  the  correction  of  astigmatic  faults  serves  as  an  agent 
of  the  greatest  prognostic  value. 

Again,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  minor  degrees  of  ametrom^Vnd  hetero¬ 
phoria  produce  impairment  of  nerve-energy  by  an  abnormaJ^pAiditure  of 
nerve-force,  the  earlier  such  cases  are  corrected,  the  fey^Ufoe  chances  will 
be  that  the  nervous  impairment  will  be  made  worseJlQfcme  permanent,  or 
allowed  to  give  rise  to  organic  disturbance. 

Were  the  human  race  cyclopic,  the  proble^J^Jd  be  easier  of  solution, 
and  eye-strain  would  be  less  disastrous  *  *'  \&*sequences. 


PAK^V. 

ENT. 


GE^E^L  CONSIDERATIONS. 

It  can  be  now  undersrS^d  that,  practically,  a  normal  eye  is  one  that  has 
healthy  tissues  and  te^JJctioning  properly.  It  need  not  be  emmetropic : 
neither  need  it  b^G^actly  like  its  fellow.  If  proper  physiologic  action 
can  take  plac^m^bout  strain  or  injury,  and  if  the  physical  material  of  the 
organ  remair^rviidisturbed,  normality  of  both  action  and  tissue  can  be  as¬ 
sumed.  J3^|e  moment  that  wear  is  converted  into  tear,  use  into  abuse,  and 
the  ^ibd^^  issues  express  their  disturbance  by  faulty  and  painful  physio- 

l°giqmpponse,  eye-strain  has  announced  itself,  and  the  therapy  of  rest  by 
^  vol.  IV._ 29 
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disuse,  orthopedy  by  lenses  and  prisms,  and  betterment  of  general  condi¬ 
tion,  must  be  applied.  Visual  improvement  becomes  but  a  part  of  the 
treatment,  while  the  ocular  disease  is  the  main  condition  that  must  be 
removed. 

Imperfect  sight  and  uncomfortable  vision  without  any  apparent  inflam¬ 
matory  signs  or  acute  ocular  pain  are  the  two  principal  symptoms  that  send 
the  ametrope  for  relief.  The  concealment  of  the  principal  objective  signs 
of  the  disorder  by  the  overlying  coats  of  the  eye,  and  the  almost  universal 
belief  that  all  defective  vision  except  that  which  is  associated  with  acute 
ocular  disease  can  be  relieved  by  lenses,  act  disastrously  on  the  welfare  of 
the  organ.  The  structures  are  so  small  and  the  inflammatory  reactions  pro¬ 
voked  by  ametropia  are  so  slight  that  they  often  fail  to  present  any  gross 
symptoms  which  can  be  detected  by  an  uninformed  physician  or  layman. 

The  long-continued  professional  habit  of  merely  attempting  to  relieve 
defective  vision  without  inquiring  into  its  cause,  the  ordering  of  glasses  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  optical  instruments, 
and  the  want  of  a  broader  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  true  bearing 
of  refractive  changes  on  the  health  of  the  visual  apparatus  and  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  individual,  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  estimation  and 
the  correction  of  ametropic  fault  have  so  often  been  left  by  the  public  to 
uncertain  empiricism. 

The  increased  knowledge  of  both  the  general  medical  profession  and  the 
laity  to  degrees  of  information  that  are  consistent  with  a  proper  combined 
understanding  of  the  subject,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  most  useful 
forms  of  instrumentation  have  appeared  and  the  most  Accurate  methods 
have  been  applied,  have  aided  in  setting  blundering  ig™^a|ice,  trade  preju¬ 
dice,  and  mercenary  desire  to  one  side,  and  have  hej0pcr  both  the  physician 
and  the  mechanician  in  their  true  relative  positffiiis, — the  one  who,  seeing 
and  understanding  with  a  medical  kno wlec^g|Q)rescr*1  kes  what  should  be 
used ;  the  other  who,  skilled  in  the  majdmQjrfd  the  fashioning  of  delicate 
instruments,  contrives  and  constructs  the  dejjiml  appliances  and  adjustments. 

The  science  of  prescribing  for  ajm^ropia  is  not,  as  has  been  so  widely 
supposed,  a  mere  mechanical  art,  similar  to  the  fitting  of  gloves  and  the 
measuring  for  boots.  It  is  the^(2)k  of  the  educated  physician,  who,  under¬ 
standing  the  significance  of^S^strain,  its  bearing  on  the  general  health, 
and  its  proper  medical  ti^^plent,  is  able  to  care  for  the  case.  It  is  he  who 
should  be  the  one  toy  de^3  for  the  patient.  It  is  he  who  is  the  one  upon 
whom  responsibilities#  the  individual  not  only  rests,  but  who  exerts  also 
a  far-reaching  h^AgJnce  upon  men  at  large  and  their  actions. 

In  its  tre?  it  the  eye  should  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  mathematical 
or  geometfiraantrivance  governed  by  optical  laws  that  necessitate  mechan¬ 
ical  adjq^Jtion  of  focussing  materials  similar  to  those  used  in  the  various 
instruments  of  optical  precision.  The  visual  apparatus  must  be  thought 
of^j^ofte  of  the  physical  structures  of  the  entire  organism,  and  subject  to 

same  laws  of  physiologic  action  and  disease  as  any  other  organ  in  the 
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economy.  The  visual  bulb  is  an  end-organ,  and  not  simply  an  optical  con¬ 
trivance,  like  a  microscope  or  a  telescope,  to  look  through.  It  is  a  living 
mechanism  wherein  rays  of  light  are  changed  into  a  physical  material  that 
is  capable  of  being  evolved  into  perceivable  matter.  The  popular  compari¬ 
son  of  the  eye  to  a  camera  is  erroneous  and  harmful. 

The  difficult  or  impaired  vision  that  the  patient  comes  complaining  of 
is  but  one  of  many  symptoms — the  most  prominent  subjective  one — that 
constitute  the  signs -of  the  disorder,  so  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  optical  correction  becomes  but  a  part  of  the  therapy,  and  should  be 
ordered  only  by  the  competent  medical  man  :  not  competent  merely  in  the 
sense  of  being  one  who  possesses  a  medical  diploma,  but  competent  in  the 
fact  of  having  had  a  broad  medical  education  and  sufficient  knowledge  of 
diseases  of  the  visual  apparatus  to  treat  them  understandingly. 

The  employment  of  a  correcting  lens  in  ametropia  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  medical  therapy  as  the  use  of  a  crutch  for  talipes,  a  brace  for  scoliosis,  a 
splint  for  coxalgia,  and  a  truss  for  hernia,  and  is  to  be  prescribed  as  any 
other  appliance  or  drug  by  those  who  are  legally  fit  and  hence  lawfully  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  same.  The  lens,  the  crutch,  the  brace,  the  splint,  and  the 
truss,  each  just  as  any  drug,  should  be  made  or  prepared  in  accordance  with 
definitely  formulated  rules,  arranged  by  a  board  of  medical  governors  and 
given  to  the  profession  and  trade  in  some  authoritative  way  like  the 
“  Pharmacopoeia.”  Under  such  rules  no  lens,  any  more  than  any  drug, 
could  be  ordered  by  any  one  not  understanding  its  action  and  its  indica¬ 
tions  for  employment ;  the  work  of  the  medical  man  alone,  and  one  that 
no  conscientious  and  well-educated  mind  would  think  of  assrfrfmtg  until  a 
course  of  legitimate  medical  study,  a  foundation  of  broad  /practical  general 
medical  work,  and  a  sufficiently  prolonged  and  constanM^repeated  exercise 
of  special  training,  had  all  been  thoroughly  and  pairfSvfckingly  given  to  it. 

As  with  every  other  therapeutic  aid  which  /l&i^rnuch  good  in  it,  its 
virtues  were  at  first  exaggerated,  and  corr^cTJy^  lenses  were  frequently 
ordered  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  re$i  necessity  for  their  use.  This 
excess,  fortunately,  has  now  become  almo^jrthing  of  the  past,  thus  placing 
the  method  upon  a  proper  and  a  specify  useful  basis. 

Properly  educated,  no  layman  l^Ving  any  respect  for  his  physical  con¬ 
dition  would  for  a  moment  inA^ine  Himself  able  to  prescribe  for  his  eyes 
should  he  find  an  impairmenjHuMiis  visual  functions.  Realizing  that  the 
defective  sight  was  but  a  ^mjpfom  of  a  physical  change  that  must  be  medi¬ 
cally  determined  and4  understood  before  it  is  to  be  corrected,  he  would  not 
select  his  own  remod^lor  the  visual  defect.  Treatment  would  then  be 
sought  by  him  ^n^Mrterely  from  a  desire  for  betterment  of  sight  and  the 
temporary  reJmMr  asthenopia,  but  also  in  order  that  he  might  have  his 
visual  apparatus  placed  in  as  normal  a  working  condition  as  possible,  so  as 
to  pres<^>^Ae  physical  structures  to  their  uttermost  and  indirectly  relieve 
all  r^ateSr  disturbances.  He  would  understand  that  if  therapy  is  to  be 
siKg^fc/ul,  it  must,  as  a  rule,  be  dual  in  character :  first,  to  remove  any 
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local  disturbance,  and,  second,  to  rid  the  general  economy  of  any  harmful 
relevant  conditions. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  a  mere  mechanical  adaptation  for  optical 
assistance,  but  it  is  the  higher  medical  one  of  conservation  of  vision  with 
protection  to  the  visual  apparatus  and  betterment  of  the  general  health. 

Special  Study  of  Ametropia . — Cases  coming  for  the  correction  of  ame¬ 
tropia  as  a  therapeutic  measure  constitute  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  or  more 
of  the  patients  that  are  seen  in  practical  ophthalmic  work.  Of  this  per¬ 
centage,  among  the  young  and  the  middle  aged,  at  least  sixty  or  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  is  found  in  the  female,  this  probably  being  due  in  a  measure 
to  a  greater  demand  on  the  eyes  of  such  subjects  for  applied  work,  with  an 
increased  sensitiveness  of  their  nervous  systems  and  inferior  powers  of 
resistance. 

The  asthenope  of  to-day,  unlike  his  ancestors  of  but  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  is  not  authoritatively  doomed  to  pursue  a  life  of  comparative 
uselessness  in  an  out-of-door  existence.  No  more  is  he  condemned  to  “  pas¬ 
toral  pursuits”  or  more  brutally  told  “to  go  dig  cellars.”  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  scientific  medicine  has  advanced  so  far  that,  should  such  advice  be 
given,  it  would  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  mean  professional  carelessness 
or  ignorance — the  one  ethically  wrong,  the  other  criminally  negligent. 

Cure  in  any  of  the  forms  of  static  ametropia,  except  by  surgical  pro¬ 
cedure  in  a  comparatively  few  instances,  cannot  be  expected.  There  is  no 
specific.  The  conditions  can  only  be  corrected.  Therapy  is  preventive  and 
orthopaedic  in  type.  On  the  contrary,  the  dynamic  and  the  functional  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  condition  are  susceptible  of  cure  both  by#fecal  means  and  by 
general  methods. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  eyeball  is  badJ^Sfaped,  in  which  event 
the  correcting  lens  simply  serves  a  purpose  si#»iiar  to  that  of  the  helping 
crutch  in  the  case  of  a  shortened  or  crooJ\£r  leg.  This  constitutes  the 
orthopaedic  part  of  therapy.  /"SS 

Hygiene  and  preventive  medicine isrive  also  done  much  to  keep  the 
morbid  processes  in  abeyance,  and^t^Ve  tended  to  restore  the  visual  organs 
to  useful  working  capabilities  without  any  influence  on  their  tissues. 

In  all  lens-therapy,  howtfrorp it  must  be  remembered  that,  just  as  there 
are  changes  in  the  forir  hygienic  measures  which  are  employed,  as 

there  are  differences  ofr"*iraiicinal  dosage,  and  as  there  are  peculiarities  of 
construction  in  oth^ orthopaedic  apparatuses,  so  it  must  be  understood,  both 
by  the  patient^  a»d  oy  his  medical  adviser,  that  any  given  pair  of  glasses 
cannot  be  exne^tr  to  remain  permanently  efficient,  and  should  be  changed 
whenever  rf^^ity  requires.  The  amount  of  the  correction  of  refractive 
error  q&^*tay  may  not  be  that  of  the  morrow.  Like  the  drug,  it  should 
be  gwe^Mberapeutically,  as  it  were,  and  ordered  in  strict  accordance  with 
<qp«^Astances. 

V T^s  a  rule,  lenses  and  prisms  should  not  be  used  in  order  to  better  vision 
^Xdlone,  but  should  be  employed  either  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  disturb- 
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ance  or  to  remedy  a  disordered  mechanism.  They  are  to  be  considered  as 
curative  agents  per  se .  Literally,  it  is  a  visual  apparatus  that  is  being  dealt 
with,  and  not  an  eye-strain,  which  is  a  symptom,  or  an  ametropia,  which  is  a 
special  condition.  How  true  this  is  can  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
considered  that  not  infrequently  it  may  be  necessary  at  first  to  lessen  vision 
in  order  to  remove  a  harmful  symptom-complex  from  which  a  subject  may 
be  suffering. 

Glasses  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  ordered  to  be  worn  during  the  active 
stages  of  ocular  inflammation.  Correcting  lenses  should  be  worn  the 
moment  that  competent  and  conscientious  advice  prescribes  their  use.  It  is 
not  the  amount  of  the  ametropia,  particularly  astigmatism,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  necessity  for  artificial  lens-correction.  A  cylindrical  lens  of  an 
eighth  of  a  diopter  strength  has  frequently  done  more  good  as  a  therapeutic 
measure  in  changing  a  muscle-imbalance  to  normal  equilibrium  in  a  pair 
of  ametropic  eyes,  and  thus  ridding  their  possessor  of  a  troublesome  asthen¬ 
opia,  than  has  been  accomplished  by  any  general  treatment  or  by  so-termed 
rest-lenses  (weak  spherical  lenses).  All  refractive  error,  especially  the 
minor  degrees  of  astigmatism,  should  be  carefully  estimated  for  at  least  as 
low  a  strength  as  the  one-eighth  of  a  diopter  power  difference,  before  it  can 
be  understood  that  the  ametropia  has  been  scientifically  and  fully  estimated. 
(In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  convex  lenses  of  a  half¬ 
diopter  strength  were  of  recognized  value  and  in  public  use  during  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.) 

Unfortunately,  the  very  subject  who  has  the  minor  degree  of  ametropia 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  one  who  complains  the  most  that  he  cannot/fc&e  the  time 
for  proper  treatment.  He  sees  so  well  that  he  feels  that  haftjjhiot  be  spared 
from  work.  He  says  that  he  must  have  his  orthopa*W>ftelp  obtained  as 
quickly  as  possible.  A  few  emphatic  denials  of  comS^mise  in  any  uncer¬ 
tain  way  will  soon  convince  him  of  the  foolish nes^W^the  request.  Under¬ 
standable  illustration  and  apt  comparison  wit^wier  therapeutic  methods 
will  show  him  the  best  and  the  most  certain  BiL^he  various  procedures. 

It  is  the  total  error,  particularly  the  ^sogmatic  one,  that  must  be  ascer¬ 
tained  before  a  proper  relationship  bekvekn  it  and  the  amount  that  should 
be  employed  can  be  established  i^Ofel  giving  of  orthopaedic  help  to  the 
combined  two  organs. 

Although  over-nice  distiisAjSns  between  good  and  bad  are,  as  a  rule, 
useless,  yet  in  the  corretffibrS-of  ametropia  “  almost  right”  is  of  a  more 
serious  nature  for  the  mm*ifrs  good  than  “  greatly  wrong.”  There  can  be 
no  other  rule  than  abgMSJte  certainty  in  all  ametropic  estimation,  in  spite  of 
the  daily  practic^fejbusy  medical  men,  who,  through  excuses  of  waste  of 
time,  etc.,  en<^to\£r  to  dissuade  their  patients  from  measures  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtaim^he  most  certain  of  results.  In  all  subjects  that  are  younger 
than  fort*,  ^e  years  of  age  (and  even  in  some  instances  up  to  fifty  years) 
ther^m^J  oe  as  full  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscles  as  possible.  All  else 
Approximation.  In  regard  to  this,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  slight  amounts  of  uncorrected  lenticular  astigmatism  caused  by  irregu¬ 
lar  action  of  the  radiary  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are  said  to  be  left  after 
the  use  of  an  ordinarily  efficient  cyclopegic,  the  drug,  it  being  asserted, 
having  no  control  over  this  portion  of  the  muscle. 

Cyclopegia  and  Cyclopegics. — The  rule  governing  the  choice  of  the 
cyclopegic  is  to  select  one  that  will  produce  total  cyclopegia  for  a  length 
of  time  that  is  sufficient  for  the  employment  of  those  objective  or  sub¬ 
jective  plans  that  may  be  deemed  best  adapted  to  the  particular  case.  If 
the  drug  is  to  be  used  simply  to  estimate  the  ametropia,  it  should  be  the 
one  which  gives  full  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  without  any  local  or 
general  complication,  and  the  one  the  paralyzant  effects  of  which  pass  away 
in  the  briefest  period  of  time  possible.  If  an  additional  therapeutic  action 
be  desired,  the  drug  giving  the  best  results  with  the  least  amount  of  local 
disturbance  and  constitutional  effect  should  be  chosen. 

At  times  certain  cyclopegics  act  irregularly  on  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 
even  during  the  early  stages  of  their  action  may  provoke  a  spasm,  which  is 
relieved  either  by  the  employment  of  more  of  the  same  material  or  by  the 
substitution  of  other  drugs  of  the  same  therapeutic  type.  In  these  cases 
the  pupillary  area  will  often  temporarily  assume  the  most  peculiar  shapes 
and  changes  of  angulation.  Total  cyclopegia,  however,  cannot  be  assumed 
from  apparent  full  pupillary  dilatation.  Tests  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
remnant  of  accommodative  power  left  must  be  made  before  complete  ciliary- 
muscle  palsy  can  be  asserted.  At  times,  in  certain  cases  of  ametropia  with 
reflex  symptoms,  such  as  neuralgia,  chorea,  gastric  disturbances,  etc.,  an  in¬ 
stillation  or  two  of  some  sufficiently  strong  cyclopeghvi^ll  often,  by  a  per¬ 
sistence,  a  lessening,  or  a  disappearance  of  the  genoiSiJfymptoms,  be  of  use 
in  the  determination  of  the  question  of  interrela^Miip. 

To  obtain  the  best  effects  of  solutions  of  iA^apegics,  they  should  be  so 
dropped  on  the  upper  corneal  margin  asXg-flow  over  the  surface  of  the 
cornea.  Care  should  be  taken  to  hiwfTN  the  lower  conjunctival  cul-de-sac 
fairly  dry,  and  to  see  that  the  lacrymaVpancta  are  compressed  or  everted. 

If  cocaine  is  added  to  any  cy^^egic  in  order  to  strengthen  its  action, 
the  eyelids  are  to  be  kept  closedsforsome  time  after  the  employment  of  the 
drugs,  this  being  done  in  ctffti^to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  the  epithe¬ 
lial  layers  of  the  corne^40jpfrwvould  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  for  which 
the  drugs  were  employvv 

the  cyclopegic,  by  reason  of  its  mydriatic  effect, 
iseslThould  be  used  in  order  to  lessen  the  glare  of  incoming 
light.  Whetfe^nhey  are  flat  or  are  made  coquille  in  shape,  it  must  be 
certain  are  free  from  blemish  and  that  they  are  devoid  of  lenticu¬ 

lar  o^&^hatic  action.  If  dark  glasses  cannot  be  obtained,  two  or  three 
folds  oN^  fairly  narrow-meshed  veil  can  be  placed  before  the  eyes,  or,  as 
a^fe\resort,  the  experiment  of  blackening  the  face  on  and  around  the  eye- 
luK  may  be  tried. 

^  In  some  cases  in  which  there  is  irregular  astigmatism,  the  mydriatic 
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effect  of  the  drug  renders  the  results  of  subjective  measurement  uncertain. 
In  such  instances  it  is  best  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  series  of  similar  answers 
while  the  pupil  is  gauged  to  its  ordinary  size  during  use. 

It  may  frequently  happen,  in  irregular  astigmatism  or  in  some  cases  of 
regular  (particularly  oblique)  astigmatism,  that  the  objective  findings  will 
vary  from  the  subjective  results,  this  dissimilarity  being  probably  dependent 
on  the  habit  of  the  individual  to  employ  an  eccentric  and  more  symmetrical 
part  of  the  corneal  membrane  for  ordinary  visual  purposes. 

So  with  the  various  methods  for  the  objective  determination  of  the 
exact  positions  of  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  least  curvatures  of  the 
cornea  and  the  lens.  These  plans  could  be  always  depended  upon  in  the 
correction  of  ametropia  if  it  were  known  what  the  subjective  choice  or  the 
selection  of  angle  might  be  during  binocular  vision. 

Miotics . — The  employment  of  so-called  miotics  to  lessen  more  quickly 
any  cyclopegic  and  mydriatic  effects  is  practically  useless,  as  the  action  of 
such  drugs  is  too  weak,  too  spasmodic,  and  too  evanescent,  when  used  in 
amounts  that  are  comfortable  to  the  eye. 

Correction  of  Related  Heterophoria . — To  relieve  asthenopia  it  is  just  as 
important  to  obtain  definite  data  of  heterophoric  changes,  by  repeated  and 
properly  gauged  objective  and  subjective  tests,  as  it  is  to  determine  ametropia 
to  its  minutest  degree. 

The  impossibility  of  artificially  controlling  the  extra  ocular  muscles,  as 
is  done  to  the  intra-ocular  groupings  by  some  trustworthy  cyclopegic,  renders 
it  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge,  to  determine  accu¬ 
rately  the  total  amount  of  heterophoric  action  (particularly  tfffcilatent  heter¬ 
ophoria)  in  any  definite  position  in  the  same  wav  as  ametropia  is 

brought  to  light ;  though  clinically,  the  muscle-equifN^um  for  distance 
may  be  often  advantageously  tried  while  the  ciliarjKmuscle  is  artificially 
paralyzed. 

Prismatic  corrections,  like  spherical  aitfrv^jndrical  ones,  have  their 
limitations.  During  their  use,  if  it  were^no^fole,  just  as  for  the  correction 
of  ametropia,  there  should  be  definite^ybdifications  of  power  for  every 
finite  point  used.  Unfortunately,  i»such  corrections  there  are  the  most 
troublesome  factors  of  identical  tf)h5ns  that  are  situated  throughout  the 
associated  fields  of  vision.  ^ 

No  therapy  of  any  kind  slwuld  be  applied  to  the  extra-ocular  muscles 
until  the  ametropia  of  ^e^wo  eyes  has  been  scientifically  and  fully  deter¬ 
mined  and  relativejy^prrected.  In  fact,  before  any  form  of  therapy  can 
he  employed,  the  ^^m’s  of  the  combined  muscle-actions  in  at  least  four 
of  the  principa]/*J^rcctions  (adduction,  abduction,  hyperduction,  and  infra- 
duction)  mqsOl^uearned  in  order  to  understand  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
different  moHmient  series.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  combined 
actions^sffAhe  two  ciliary  muscles  also  enter  into  the  question,  thus  neeessi- 
tati mg  Careful  study  of  their  interrelationships. 


J8 


F  brief,  it  is  a  series  of  motor  impulses  in  an  unstable  muscular  ap- 
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paratus  of  dual  type — a  dynamic  and  in  a  measure  an  indeterminate  ques¬ 
tion,  as  it  were — that  is  offered  for  study  and  decision.  Independent  in 
great  measure  of  set  mathematic  rules  and  fixed  certainties,  the  problem  can 
be  solved  only  by  careful  study  of  both  the  local  and  the  general  condi¬ 
tions,  with  a  knowledge  of  how  the  eyes  are  to  be  employed.  To  do  this 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  premises  must  be  made  as  nearly  abso¬ 
lute  and  rendered  as  unyielding  as  possible.  The  functioning  material 
must  be  put  into  a  condition  wherein  the  total  ametropic  error  may  be 
known,  and  as  much  of  it  is  to  be  corrected  as  may  be  compatible  with 
proper  binocular  focussing  for  any  desired  point.  Were  this  positively 
obtainable  without  the  employment  of  a  cycoplegic,  the  use  of  the  drug 
might  be  omitted,  but  by  no  means  known — of  either  objective  or  subjec¬ 
tive  character — can  this  certainty  be  established  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

Hunting  down  the  imp  of  mischief,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  a  task  which 
requires  the  acumen  and  the  judgment  of  a  broad-minded  specialist  who 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  general  symtomatology.  No  more  here  than 
elsewhere  can  the  narrow-minded  organologist  who  attacks  one  poor  organic 
victim  that  he  knows  the  most  (or  more  probably  the  least)  about,  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  any  use  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  such  a  disorder.  Truly, 
here  in  ametropia  the  special  knowledge  that  is  necessary  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  such  conditions  should  be  built  upon  a  firm  superstructure  that 
is  placed  on  the  broad  substructure  of  general  medicine. 


e> 


V' 


DETERMINATION  OF  AMETROPIA  AND  HETERqVhORIA. 

Optometry,  or  the  science  of  measurement  of  th&S$H:ical  power  of  the 
eye,  divides  itself  in  its  practical  work  into  two  tvp^of  examination — the 
objective,  which  consists  in  a  series  of  plans  ii>J^ch  the  answers  are  ob¬ 
tained  independently  of  any  response  from  A^subject ;  and  the  subjective, 
which  includes  all  those  methods  the/r&fi|ras  of  which  are  offered  by  the 
patient  himself. 

For  ascertaining  the  variety,  ttrf'vbnount,  and  the  degree  of  ametropia, 
three  of  the  most  important  diagj^stic  methods — ophthalmoscopy,  keratom- 
etry,  and  the  fundus-reflex  t^t^should  be  employed.  In  the  estimation 
of  the  ametropia,  keratqm^^^, Subjective  testing  with  test-lenses,  and  the 
fundus-reflex  test  shoukW^used.  For  the  determination  of  related  muscle 
imbalance,  both  obj^tijtf'and  subjective  tests  should  be  applied  not  only 
during  distant  vhuonand  for  the  ordinarily  used  working  points,  but  for 
any  other  desia^tsftuation  of  monocular  and  binocular  focussing. 

Every4  eisM  refraction  in  an  intelligent  subject  must  be  submitted  to 
a  series^S^Sjtal  subjective  tests  before  the  many  varying  and  the  more  or 
less  cerfam  objective  ones  can  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  The  objective 
t^sts^Sftould  be  considered  more  useful  for  diagnostic  purposes  than  the 
^injective  ones. 

In  the  ordinary  examination  of  the  eye  (not  perfunctory  routine,  which, 
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at  the  best,  is  worse  than  useless),  certain  procedures  should  take  precedence. 
After  the  history  of  the  case  has  been  gotten,  the  acuity  of  vision  in  each 
eye  separately  and  with  the  two  eyes  combinedly  is  to  be  ascertained.  This 
done,  the  monocular  and  the  binocular  powers  and  ranges  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  should  be  obtained.  The  sizes  and  the  shapes  of  the  pupils,  with  the 
action  of  the  irides,  are  then  to  be  studied. 

This  is  to  be  followed  by  careful  ophthalmoscopic,  keratometric,  and 
retinoscopic  examinations.  The  powers,  the  tendencies,  and  the  deviations 
of  the  extra-ocular  muscles  are  then  to  be  tried  during  both  near  and  far 
visions.  These  studies,  with  a  noting  of  any  relevant  local  and  general 
symptoms,  are  to  be  made  before  any  opinion  can  be  given  as  to  the  diag¬ 
nosis  and  the  treatment  of  the  case. 

At  the  next  visit,  if  a  cyclopegic  has  been  used,  vision  for  distance 
and  extra-ocular  muscle-balance  for  distance  are  to  be  obtained,  while  cer¬ 
tainty  of  total  cyclopegia  is  to  be  assured.  These  determinations  are  to  be 
followed  by  keratometry,  loose-lens  selection,  gotten  through  carefully  cen¬ 
tred  and  properly  balanced  trial-frames  or  brackets,  and  retinoscopy.  This 
work  is  to  be  repeated  daily,  if  possible,  until  two  sets  of  certain  and  definite 
answers  have  been  proved  to  be  alike. 

After  waiting  a  proper  time  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  effects  of  the 
cyclopegic  have  disappeared,  the  lenses  that  were  previously  chosen  are  to 
be  tried  in  carefully  fitted  trial-frames.  All  of  the  astigmatism,  as  a  rule, 
and  as  much  of  the  hypermetropia  with  as  little  of  the  myopia  as  may 
be  consistent  with  good  or  the  most  useful  vision,  are  to  be  corrected ; 
taking  care  that  the  best  muscle-balance,  the  nearest  approach  to  ortho¬ 
phoria,  and  the  least  disturbing  binocular  action  are  all 

At  the  last  visit,  the  glasses  and  the  fittings  of/tA^frames  are  to  be 
measured  and  proved ;  when,  if  all  is  found  cojjsm;,  the  patient  is  to  be 
given  a  few  words  of  advice  as  to  the  care  of  tlX^Msses  and  the  use  of  his 

eyes  fsy 

If  the  subject  is  not  intelligent,  most/p  rVthc  work  will  be  limited  to  the 
objective  methods. 

Concise  though  adequate  records^] omd  be  kept  of  every  relevant  detail 
that  may  be  of  future  use.  Civ 

Keratometry . — The  keratQnfi^i>fso  popularly  and  improperly  known  as 
an  ophthalmometer)  is  an  ins|ipment  which,  when  properly  employed  by  a 
competent  and  normal-^igfrfced  observer,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
trivances  for  diagnostic  purposes  that  has  been  placed  in  the  physician’s 
possession.  Singk^^rminations  with  it,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  as 
final.  Strippedfqf  all  the  profession  that  has  been  made  for  it,  it  resolves 
itself  into  of  instrumentation  that  is  intended  for  the  determination 

of  irregularis  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  cornea. 

IUMefd  in  estimating  high  grades  of  corneal  astigmatism  in  which 
vision  >^ordinarily  defective.  It  is  valuable  in  determining  the  major  and 
tbAminor  meridians  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  in  some  cases  of 
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irregular  astigmatism,  as,  for  example,  in  the  forms  that  are  at  times  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  evanescent  changes  of  cicatrization  that  follow  corneal  sections, 
and  are  seen  during  temporary  pressure  or  tension  and  traction  on  the 
cornea  from  various  causes,  etc. 

The  fact  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  method  in  ophthalmic  practice  is 
to  expose  meridional  faults  that  are  resident  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea  alone,  proves  that  it  is  faulty  even  as  keratometer, — it  failing  to  take 
any  note  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  membrane  as  well  as  of  any  irregu¬ 
larities  that  may  exist  in  the  corneal  tissue  itself.  This  is  true  even  in  the 
visual  zone,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  cornea  that  is  estimated  by  the 
method,  and  which,  although  constituting  a  part  of  an  ellipsoidal  surface,  is 
fairly  spherical  in  shape. 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  corneal  astigmatism  does  not  always  represent 
the  total  amount  of  astigmatism  of  the  eye.  Instruments,  such  as  the  so- 
called  “  ophthalmometers”  (keratometers)  of  Javal-Schiotz,  Leroy  and 
Dubois,  and  Reid,  that  measure  a  portion  of  the  cornea  alone  and  fail  lo 
give  any  clue  to  any  form  of  intra-ocular  astigmatism  whatever,  cannot,  like 
the  fundus  reflex  test  for  instance,  be  considered  unequivocal  in  the  proper 
determination  of  all  the  astigmatism  of  an  ordinary  eye. 

The  makeshift  plan  of  empirically  adding  and  subtracting  fixed  cylin¬ 
drical  equivalents  to  and  from  the  actual  readings  (indeterminate  quantities 
that  in  themselves  can  give  rise  to  the  most  pronounced  eye- strain)  obtained 
by  the  method,  is  neither  logical  nor  right.  The  very  fact  of  the  necessity 
for  these  hap-hazard  calculations  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  method  as  deter¬ 


minative  of  the  total  amount  of  astigmatism  that  nx 
eye.  This  is  true  of  any  keratometer,  no  matter  hov 
may  be  and  how  carefully  the  technique  may  be 
certainty  and  the  least  doubt  in  result  will  sw 


present  in  an 
:ect  the  instrument 
fed  ;  the  slightest  un- 
■he  answers  from — what 
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must  always  be  sought  for  in  careful  refract^i^wo rk — absolute  accuracy. 

Practically,  then,  the  newest  and  tli^^osl  improved  American  models 
of  keratometer  of  Javal-Schiotz,  orfthV45etter-constructed  instrument  of 
Leroy  and  Dubois,  and  that  of  R/rs^- which  last  should  always  be  pre¬ 
ferred — are  most  useful,  when  a^efully  applied,  in  determining  approxi¬ 
mately  the  angles  of  the  axes/fhjSr  the  degrees  of  the  various  meridians  of 
corneal  astigmatism.  Tk^S  ve  lengths  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the 
cornea  may  give  an  indiwiCclue  to  the  existence  of  an  axial  ametropia,  the 
rule  being  that  the^o^g  radius  and,  of  necessity,  the  flat  cornea  are  the 
concomitants  of  lwpernietropia,  while  the  opposite  condition  is  associated 
with  myopia. 

F undies Test — Retinoscopy,  skiascopy,  or  retinal-shadow-test,  as 
the  plmi^^^t  times  called,  is  so  easy  of  manipulation,  so  certain  and  so 
broad  JrNffe  answers  when  properly  applied,  and  so  rapid  in  its  application, 
tl^at^fc4use  should  never  be  omitted  from  any  case  of  faulty  refraction  that 
Hna^nbe  offered  for  diagnosis.  It  is  also  of  value  as  a  prover  of  subjective 
^SfiJklings,  and  it  is  of  use  in  ordering  lenses  for  those  patients  for  vhom 
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subjective  methods  are  impossible.  It  helps  the  work  of  subjective  choice 
of  lenses,  obviating  the  necessity  for  entire  dependence  on  the  findings  of 
the  patient. 

Like  all  other  objective  tests,  it  is  valuable,  though  to  a  greater  degree, 
in  the  cases  of  those  with  whom  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  hold  com¬ 
munication — the  mentally  or  sensorially  deficient.  In  fact,  it  may  be  use¬ 
fully  employed  while  the  subject  is  in  a  somnolent  condition,  though,  of 
course,  in  such  cases,  the  primary  position  of  the  eyes,  and  lienee  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  visual  zone  studied  during  this  state,  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

It  considers  both  the  amount  and  the  refractive  character  of  all  the 
dioptric  elements  along  and  around  the  entire  intra-ocular  portion  of  the 
visual  line.  It  gives  answer  to  the  correctable  refraction  in  its  entirety. 
In  this  respect  it  is  far  superior  to  keratometry,  but,  unlike  ophthalmoscopy, 
it  fails  to  show  the  condition  of  many  of  the  important  tissues  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  eye.  It  is  also  better  than  the  ophthalmometry  of  Helmholtz 
and  Tscherning :  these  methods,  in  addition,  being,  as  a  rule,  too  difficult 
for  ordinary  clinical  employment. 

The  great  difficulty  in  bringing  the  fundus-reflex  test  into  every  day 
practice  as  a  routine  procedure  has  been  the  trouble  in  placing  the  test-lenses 
used  during  the  examination  properly  before  the  eyes ;  much  time  being 
spent  during  the  study  of  single  meridians  for  every  lens  employed.  This 
objection,  however,  has  been  in  a  measure  overcome  by  various  contrivances 
that  permit  much  easier,  more  accurate,  and  more  rapid  lenticular  adjustment. 

By  the  aid  of  a  few  easily  applied  special  adaptations/?^  with  a  little 
practice,  the  test  can  be  used  by  the  observer  for  the  ^fcmnination  of  his 
own  fellow  eye,  thus  rendering  the  plan  a  useful  dW^tTve  adjuvant  in  the 
detection  and  the  determination  of  the  observe^^mietropia — though,  of 
course,  not  of  that  which  is  situated  exactly  i&Jne  visual  line  of  the  eye 
which  is  being  studied. 

Ophthalmoscopy . — Although  the  opfctlMfnoscope  is  the  only  certain  in¬ 
strument  by  which  ciliary- muscle  sp^SScan  be  detected,  yet  the  ophthal¬ 
moscopic  reading  of  ametropia  is  necessarily  uncertain  and  variable.  In  the 
direct  method  the  accommodatj0Tbf  both  the  observer  and  the  observed 
are  so  unfixed ;  the  study^f^e^Toarsest  fundus  changes  only  are  usually 
made  in  an  axis  and  a  po|Mv?  which  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the 
macula  lutea  and  the^isJfcn  line;  and  the  employment,  as  a  rule,  of  only 
the  gross  divisions ^‘Tens-power  of  spherical  strength  in  the  instrument  : 
show  how,  even  brail?  hands  of  trained  subjects  and  expert  examiners,  the 
plan  cannot  upon  as  scientifically  correct.  So,  too,  with  the  indi¬ 

rect  metho^s^jj^re  the  distinctness  of  the  changeable  aerial  image,  the  want 
of  certamN^of  any  definite  planial  inclination,  and  the,  almost  without 
excmtfe^  unmeasured  or  coarsely  estimated  situations  at  which  the  images 
aHepWea,  evidence  at  once  the  fallacies  that  may  creep  into  a  plan  in  cases 
^^^hich  absolute  facts  are  so  necessary. 

'A? 
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The  great  advantage  that  the  method  has  over  keratometry  and  the 
fundus-reflex  test,  however,  in  revealing  the  condition  of  some  of  the  most 
important  intra-ocular  structures,  makes  its  use  a  necessity  in  the  study  of 
all  cases  of  ametropia;  it  giving  an  almost  absolute  answer  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  or  non-necessity  for  lens-correction. 

Loose-Lens  Selection . — Even  though  the  entire  amount  of  the  corneal 
astigmatism  has  been  obtained  by  the  keratometer,  and  the  character  of 
the  ametropia  has  been  determined  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  yet  remains 
necessary  for  the  employment  of  this  variety  of  subjective  test  in  the  intel¬ 
ligent  while  the  eye  is  under  the  influence  of  a  cyclopegic  (or  its  use  with  the 
fundus-reflex  test  in  the  mentally  uncertain  and  sensorial ly  defective)  to 
give  the  best  possible  work  to  those  who  come  for  advice. 

To  the  scientific  and  the  conscientious  physician  there  is  no  temporizing. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  best  results  are  expected  and  can  be  given, 
there  should  be  no  makeshift,  no  matter  how  slight  a  doubt  may  exist. 
In  all  therapy  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  practitioner  to  avoid  any 
doubtful  method  when  he  has  at  his  command  one  upon  which  he  can  rely 
with  absolute  certainty.  Before  any  formula  for  lenses  can  be  legitimately 
written,  all  available  data  that  may  be  obtained  must  be  sought  for  and 
gotten.  Anything  less  which  is  the  result  of  ignorance  is  simply  an  error 
of  omission,  while  all  of  that  which  has  been  ignored  by  those  who  know 
better  becomes  a  sin  of  commission.  Every  particle  of  the  ametropia 
must  be  estimated  and  known  before  lens-therapy  can  be  applied :  the 
diagnosis  must  be  completed  before  treatment  can  be  attempted. 

In  loose-lens  selection  the  best  and  the  most  improtffcs^practical  appa¬ 
ratuses,  with  the  greatest  care  in  their  adjustment, ^^ihecessary  to  give 
positive  determination  to  each  individual  case.  Theitl^ptation  of  Schemer’s 
experiment  to  several  ingenious  mechanisms,  b}v*™ch  not  only  the  various 
forms  of  ametropia  can  be  determined,  but^^^different  grades  may  be 
estimated,  can  at  times  be  made  most  usodftrtC  -J 

Optometry  without  the  Use  of  DrvtisS^ rom  time  to  time,  many  most 
excellent  plans  have  been  tried,  in  |h%  hope  of  obtaining  the  total  amount 
of  ametropic  error  without  the  use^fcyclopegics.  Each  method,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  overcome  the  constant^rorpulse  of  an  acting  muscle,  wages,  as  it 
were,  an  incessant  and  urrcd^fVontest  against  an  indeterminate  and  un¬ 
seen  factor.  The  ciliarv-rafecle,  when  paralyzed  by  a  cyclopegic,  fails  to 
exert  its  uncertain  inmieyCes,  thus  permitting  the  total  amount  of  ametropia 
to  appear  and  thus^l lowing  a  proper  correction  to  be  made. 

Some  of  th^J^m  forms  of  refracto meter,  in  which  the  so-called  fogging 
system  is  usafl^ter  induce  the  ciliary  muscle  to  relax  its  action  as  much  as 
possible  aAroh  us  approximately  obtain  the  total  ametropia,  may,  at  times, 
by  reaspiNJf  their  readiness  of  adaptation,  be  advantageously  employed  as 
fai^b^L’tain  subjective  tests,  or  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
metTmls  in  which  it  is  not  wise  to  employ  cyclopegics.  As  a  rule,  how- 
Aah’,  over-corrections,  especially  of  astigmatism,  are  unfortunately  gotten 
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by  untrained  observers  (the  patients  themselves)  who  are  the  ones  to  whom 
the  test  is  submitted.  At  times  the  plan  may  be  employed  to  advantage 
in  ciliary  spasm,  especially  when  the  condition  gives  rise  to  faulty  muscle 
equilibrium. 

Muscle- Testing. — The  methods  of  testing  heterophoria  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
imperfect.  The  muscular  conditions  should  be  as  carefully  studied  as 
possible  with  the  most  improved  forms  of  instrumentation  and  gotten 
as  absolutely  as  may  be  (not  once  but  repeatedly)  in  order  to  obtain  aver¬ 
ages  of  muscle-balance  under  different  conditions,  as  is  done  with  the  ame- 
tropic  error  before  any  diagnosis  is  given :  then,  and  not  till  then,  should 
any  general  or  local  therapy  be  applied  to  them.  The  duction  powers  of 
muscle  combinations  that  produce  the  various  combined  ocular  movements 
must  always  be  tested. 

To  obtain  the  amount  of  departure  from  orthophoria  is  just  as  much 
of  a  necessity  as  to  know  the  absolute  degree  of  ametropia.  Both  repre¬ 
sent  the  total  error  from  which  the  getting  of  a  normal  muscle-balance  is 
the  most  possible.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  muscular  ideal  is  at  times 
unobtainable.  It  is  too  unstable,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  repeated  ex¬ 
aminations  in  varying  ways  and  under  differently  conditioned  circum¬ 
stances.  (For  details,  see  pp.  167-188  in  vol.  ii.  of  this  System.) 


CORRECTION  OF  AMETROPIA  AND  HETEROPHORIA. 

The  problem  of  lens-testing  is  different  from  that  of  lens -prescribing. 
Lens-testing  consists  in  the  trial  of  a  number  of  objective  and  subjective 
plans  in  order  to  obtain  the  total  amount  of  lens-strength#Axt  is  necessary 
to  bring  a  dioptric  apparatus  to  its  best  possible  focuss|r^  power.  Lens¬ 
prescribing,  on  the  contrary,  as  will  be  explained  krcpf  brings  into  con¬ 
sideration  a  whole  series  of  dynamic  forces  that  a^^tuated  in  and  around 
two  separate  and  yet  two  closely  related  eyebalM^fl  problem,  when  looked 
at  in  its  full  force  of  meaning,  which  is  most  difficult  that  any 

conscientious  and  properly  taught  physkiaa^n  have  given  to  him. 

For  the  relief  of  eye-strain,  lenspOdiould  be  ordered  in  the  same 
manner,  for  example,  as  drugs  ar&^pre^cribed.  Just  as,  when  a  pulmonic 
disorder  decreases,  the  dose  of  ik^ferapeutic  agent  is  changed  or  the  form 
of  a  drug  is  altered,  so  in  ^hf^^ia,  no  one  pair  of  combination  lenses  is 
to  be  considered  as  perman^K^as  is  so  frequently  done  by  the  laity,  and  so 
unfortunately  concurrent!  by  the  vast  number  of  optical  mechanics. 

The  conditions,  tfrougn  unlike,  are  the  same  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  disordered  phys&at-material  and  an  improper  physiologic  result.  In  each 
case  the  cause be  searched  for  and  treated,  and  the  main  symptoms 
are  to  be  r^K^d  as  quickly  as  possible  by  appropriate  means.  Antispas- 
modics  foi^te  one  and  correcting  lenses  for  the  other,  for  example,  do  not 
directl^»4ffect  a  cure  •  they  simply,  when  properly  applied,  allay  harmful 
^pr^Ais  and  thus  indirectly  remove  one  or  more  of  the  disturbing  factors 
re  seen  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
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Lens-prescribing,  thus  legitimately  given  to  the  medical  man,  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  therapeutic  agents  that  has  been  offered  to  the 
profession.  Just  as  a  drug  affords  rest  and  resolution,  just  as  a  splint 
immoblizes  the  broken  parts  and  permits  restitution,  and  just  as  a  brace 
removes  inequalities  and  gives  opportunity  for  performance  of  correct 
physiologic  acts,  so,  here,  lens-therapy  serves  its  part. 

In  all  lens-prescribing  for  myopia  as  well  as  for  hypermetropia,  the 
best  possible  associated  correction  of  the  two  eyes  both  as  regards  refractive 
error  and  binocular  fixation,  is  to  be  sought  for,  after  the  estimation  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  refractive  condition  has  been  made  in  each  eye  sepa¬ 
rately.  This  done,  comfortable  and  sustained  combined  vision  with  the 
two  eyes  can  be  generally  obtained.  If  not,  exercise,  orthoptic  training, 
hygiene,  modifications  of  lens-power,  attention  to  the  general  health,  and, 
lastly,  radical  interference  with  the  lengths  and  the  relative  positions  of 
the  extra-ocular  muscles  in  order  to  obtain  new  and  better- balanced  muscle- 
equilibrium,  may  all  be  tried.  In  brief,  no  case  of  binocular  ametropia  can 
be  considered  as  having  been  judiciously  and  properly  treated  until  the 


disturbances  of  both  the  related  extra-ocular  and  the  intra-ocular  muscle- 
groupings,  which  are  brought  into  almost  momentary  play,  are  gotten  rid 
of  as  much  as  possible. 

Severe  eye-strain,  although  marked  in  itself,  may  be  productive  of  ap¬ 
parently  unrelated  and  yet  seemingly  grave  symptoms  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  mislead  ignorant  and  careless  observers  into  the  belief  of  more  deeply 
seated  and  more  dangerous  conditions.  It  is  in  just  this  type  of  cases — 
those  especially  of  the  minor  varieties  of  asymmetrieaW&igmatism  and 
low  degrees  of  unequal  hypermetropia  with  good  visioiwykiuthe  seemingly 
sudden  reliefs  and  the  most  remarkable  cures  f^^^distant  distressing 
symptoms  are  obtained.  -Vs 

The  greatest  judgment  and  the  utmost  dK^-fire  necessary  in  the  pre¬ 
scribing  of  lenses  for  any  pair  of  eyes.  ^^Wich  is  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  such  slight  modifications  ate4o  productive  of  such  harmful 
results,  that  a  medical  education  and  a/™>rough  training  in  this  special  form 
of  work  are  obligatory.  This  is  Ja^ttSr  understood  when  it  is  considered, 
for  instance,  that  the  productioiv&Km  artificial  ametropia,  as  it  were,  is  not 
infrequently  necessary  in  ^  5  obtain  a  pair  of  comfortably  working 

and  unirritating  visual  or«N^ 

An  emmetropia  wtffi  amorthophoric  or  perfect  muscle-balance  which  is 
different  from  a  noiwiN&lance  may  not  be  the  ideal  state  of  two  eyes  that 
are  working  togem|Sjf  as  the  two  conditions  may  be  inconsistent  with  har¬ 
mony  of  actio^V-The  association  of  a  mathematically  correct  optical  con¬ 
stant  wit^A^^posedly  perfect  equilibrium  of  dynamic  forces  is  almost  an 
impossibility:  but  one  set  of  conditions  is  fixed. 

Ph^^cally,  it  is  the  best  international  condition  that  is  necessary  for 
cegnfM  and  structural  integrity  that  should  be  gotten.  Such  a  condition 
►  necessitate  a  departure  from  emmetropia  to  bring  the  related  muscular 
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apparatus  into  a  normal  balance  and  an  easy  working  power — a  relation 
that  may  require  frequent  change  bi  fore  a  comfortable  and  harmless  standard 
is  obtained.  Fortunately,  the  more  or  less  fixed  dioptric  premises  being 
obtained  and  corrected,  the  changeable  ones  are  apt  to  fall  into  their  least 
disturbing  balance,  necessitating  less  help  to  give  them  a  normal  working 
power  than  before  the  ametropia  was  removed.  The  secret  is,  to  bring 
about  as  close  a  proper  relation  between  the  two  conditions  in  each  in¬ 
dividual  case  as  possible,  hoping  only  to  approach  the  ideal  state. 

The  full  correction  of  the  meridional  defect  with  as  much  of  the  axial 
error  as  possible  will  not  infrequently,  when  combined  with  the  correction 
of  a  heterophoria  (particularly  a  hyperphoria,  which  will  often  cause  much 
of  a  faulty  lateral  tendency  to  disappear),  give  the  desired  result  of  a 
pair  of  normally  working  eyes.  In  hypermetropia  in  which  the  ciliary 
muscles  have  just  recovered  from  their  artificial  paralyses,  more  of  the 
combined  hypermetropic  error  will  be  borne  during  binocular  vision  than 
during  monocular  vision. 

As  a  rule,  the  careful  and  the  as  nearly  as  possible  total  correction  of 
unequal  degrees  of  binocular  ametropia  (particularly  the  minor  types)  not 
only  removes  a  false  tendency  of  the  globes  in  some  definite  directions,  but 
does  more — it  restores  both  the  extra- ocular  and  the  intra-ocular  series  of 
muscles  to  a  normal  in  ter  relational  balance,  thus  permitting  easy  and  proper 
equipoise  without  undue  or  harmful  innervation  impulses  to  take  place 
when  the  two  globes  are  moved  into  any  associated  and  incident  positions. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  to  inward  deviation  remaining  after  a  full 
correction  of  astigmatism  with  a  partial  correction  of  hyp^Aietropia  has 
been  made,  the  two  eyes  will  be  brought  into  better  muj^ar^association, 
and,  as  a  result,  will  act  together  more  comfortably, ttifCfaove  nearly  the 
total  amount  of  the  hypermetropic  error  is  reachedCV  W  hen  there  is  no 
outward  tendency  in  the  same  character  of  eye^^Jch  less  of  the  hyper¬ 
metropic  correction  can  be  borne  with  a  cqjaitfCwnding  degree  of  ease  and 
comfort.  t 

On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  normaJ^Wiscle  equilibrium  or  a  tendency 
to  outward  deviation  in  myopia,  it  will  Wfound  that  a  much  higher  degree 
of  correction  can  be  employed  with^wbty  and  comfort,  after  the  correction 
for  the  astigmatism  has  been  than  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  an 

inward  deviation  of  the  twoA^&ns. 

As  a  rule,  if  comfort^bleJlalance  does  not  take  place  after  a  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  and  tliS^eneral  health  is  in  good  condition,  it  becomes 
quite  certain  that  tlf&rejs  some  inherent  inability  in  the  muscles  themselves 
which  needs  radj^y  treatment :  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  operative 
procedures  Wre^rted  to. 

In  briei^^^  ametropic  correction,  particularly  that  with  convex  cylin¬ 
drical  len^s,  causes  not  only  heterotropic  but  also  heterophoric  conditions  to 
dis  I  placing  all  the  related  ocular  muscle-groupings  of  the  two 

eyeQfithin  as  near  as  may  be  a  normal  and  undisturbing  balance  for  what- 
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ever  working  points  the  lenticular  combinations  that  have  been  applied  are 
intended.  This  is  obtained  not  only  by  the  visual  improvement  of  each  eye 
alone  and  of  the  two  eyes  combinedly,  but  also  by  the  restoration  of  har¬ 
monious  and  correct  binocular  focussing  at  the  habitually  used  points  of 
individual  election  :  an  artificial  harmonious  innervation  of  the  entire  extra¬ 
ocular  and  intra-ocular  muscle-groupings  which  is  adapted  to  the  corrected 
ametropia,  no  matter  what  its  type,  its  amount,  or  its  degree  may  be. 

If  two  eyes  with,  for  example,  two  diopters  each  of  uncorrected  axial 
hypermetropia  or  myopia,  can  do  their  work  better,  with  more  comfort,  and 
with  greater  safety  to  their  physical  welfare  than  if  fully  corrected,  then 
that  amount  of  corrected  ametropia  constitutes  the  axial  normality  of  that 
individual  pair  of  eyes,  and  that  must  be  the  therapeutic  plane  to  be 
sought  for  in  that  particular  instance.  If  two  eyes  need  over-corrections 
or  if  they  even  require  unequal  corrections  of  axial  ametropia  to  restore 
binocular  vision  with  the  least  amount  of  motor  and  sensory  wear  and  tear, 
then  such  a  pair  of  over-corrected  or  unequally  corrected  eyes  is  better 
conditioned  and  more  scientifically  cared  for  than  if  each  ametropic  eye  had 
been  gotten  to  an  axial  emmetropia  with  a  resultant  inequality  of  binocular 
action.  No  law  in  these  classes  of  cases  can  be  made  to  serve  each  in¬ 
dividual  instance.  The  premises  are  too  unstable  to  allow  the  formulation 
of  any  fixed  rules  in  every  case.  The  empiricism  of  common  sense,  good 
judgment,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  each  case,  based  on 
scientific  principles  and  sought-for  details,  are  the  only  means  that  can  be 
at  all  relied  upon  in  ordinary  practice.  In  all  corrections,  therefore,  emme¬ 
tropia  should  be  sought  for  as  nearly  as  possible,  but,  ahs\e  all  things,  as 
close  a  normal  relationship  between  the  two  eyes  as  c^^be^gotten  must  be 
established. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  question  is  ta^©y  the  two  eyes  to  work 
harmoniously  together  for  the  generally  empl&^Kdistant  and  near  working 
points.  These  two  positions  are  the  mosWpmiortant  during  the  combined 
use  of  the  eyes.  The  problem  is  to  *re&o£e  the  optical  and  the  muscular 
strains  to  a  minimum  in  agreement^wtfi  what  is  expected  of  the  organs  to 
perform.  Normality  and  emmetmp^ need  not  be  the  same.  As  can  now 
be  understood,  the  mathemaiftM^  lens-basis  upon  which  emmetropia  is 
assumed  may  not  be  the  h<^*^actical  basis  upon  which  to  place  the  two 
organs.1  This  can  be  raaJNy  appreciated  when  the  over-developed  ciliary 
muscles  of  hypermdtfbuia'  with  their  too  great  influence  on  the  play  and 
interplay  of  the  exteHw  ocular  muscle  mechanism,  are  contrasted  with  the 
influence  of  the*wSs)k  and  little-used  ciliary  muscles  of  myopia  upon  their 
extra-oculaiyOT^ble  series. 

In  heterotropia  in  which  monocular  amblyopia  is  threatened, 

1  T^aat portion  of  orthophoric  imbalance  (heterophoria)  which  is  dependent  on  other 
eai^gg^trein  ametropia  and  is  not  benefited  by  correction  of  the  ametropic  condition, 
JalthStfgh  germane  to  the  subject,  will  not  be  considered  in  this  article,  as  it  belongs  to 
Ctfter  chapters  in  the  work. 
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correction  of  the  ametropia,  stereoscopic  exercises,  and  periodic  use  of  the 
badly  functioning  organ  should  all  be  carefully  and  prolongedly  tried  as 
early  in  life  as  possible.  If  in  this  type  of  case  it  is  found  that  the  vision 
of  the  affected  organ  remains  at  all  below  normal,  immediate  resort  should 
be  had  to  radical  procedures.  Each  case,  however,  should  be  made  to 
serve  as  its  own  precedent,  with  remembrance  of  the  all-important  fact  that 
every  good  working  eye  is  of  inestimable  value  and  that  a  pair  of  such 
eyes  is  priceless. 

Although  radical  procedure  does  its  work  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
use  of  prisms,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  each  form  of  therapy  has 
its  limitations  and  should  be  judiciously  used.  Operation  should  always 
be  considered  as  an  ultimation  in  the  therapeutics  of  ametropia,  hetero- 
phoria,  and  heterotropia. 

While  the  orthopaedic  treatment  of  ametropia  may  be  but  one  of  the 
methods  that  is  necessary  to  be  used  not  only  for  the  removal  of  the  etio- 
logic  factors  at  work  in  the  establishment  of  the  complexus  of  asthenopic 
symptoms  in  any  given  case,  but  also  for  their  recognition,  yet,  as  a  rule, 
it  really  often  is,  and  should  be  frequently  so  considered.  For  instance, 
differentiation  should  always  be  attempted  between  a  cephalalgia  that  is 
solely  dependent  on  ocular  strain,  and  which  is  relieved  by  lenses  and 
prisms,  and  one  that  is  due  to  other  and  more  wide-spread  neuropathic 
changes,  and  which  cannot  be  so  remedied. 

In  many  cases  it  is  certain  that  the  use  of  prisms  in  spherical  combina¬ 
tions  instead  of  cylinders  of  no  matter  how  weak  a  strength  signifies  un¬ 
corrected  muscle-balance  that  might  have  been  remedied  bAthe  use  of 
proper  sphero-cylinder  lenses. 

Special  Treatment  of  Idiopathic  Heterophoria. — Thc^M^  type  of  hetero- 
phoric  asthenopia  that  can  legitimately  permit  of  onQ^tive  interference  is 
the  idiopathic.  The  fault,  if  it  is  to  be  correcftqXjJy  surgical  procedure, 
must  be  located  in  the  part  upon  which  th^^^tion  is  to  be  done.  The 
causal  trouble  must  be  strictly  an  anatom ic\jij/.  It  must  be  “  structural” 
or  “  insertional”  in  character. 

For  the  removal  of  reflex  or  relational  disturbances  search  must  be 
made  for  the  reflex  irritant  or  the  afiS&fifing  relationship.  This  is  as  certain 
and  as  unimpeachable  as  an  absowh^ogmatism. 

In  the  idiopathic  type  of  Jroftjophoria  in  which  there  is  some  gross  fault 


in  the  anatomic  format 


the  exterior  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  opera- 
feet  is  the  only  method.  In  this  class  of  cases 


twm  n 

tion  for  the  relief  of  theMefi 
the  results  of  a  rad^^jjprocedure  are  as  sure  as  the  abnormal  anatomic 
relations  are  unde  and  the  proper  technique  has  been  pursued.  The 

fault  should one  of  improper  innervation  from  a  central  or  a  pe¬ 
ripheral  cau^vThe  error  should  not  belong  to  the  functional  type  of  dis¬ 
order.  It^s  a  local  physical  deformation  with  an  imperfect  and  disturbing 
physio^(^3#esult.  Orthopaedic  removal  of  any  existent  ametropia  by  arti- 
ficiajrSps  action,  improvement  of  general  tone,  and  graded  muscle-exercise, 
rOL.  IY. — 30 
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either  through  the  ciliary  muscles  by  lenses  or  through  the  exterior  muscles 
by  deceleration  and  prisms,  are  of  no  value.  Anatomic  readjustment  of 
improperly  placed  muscular  tissue  and  tendon  is  the  only  legitimate  resort. 

Whatever  radical  measures  for  the  shortening  of  tendinous  attachments 
in  idiopathic  heterotropia  are  necessary,  care  should  be  taken  to  confine  the 
procedure  to  the  tendon  of  those  muscles  which  are  the  most  prominently 
exercised  during  the  more  important  acts,  and,  if  possible,  always  to  asso¬ 
ciate  an  advancement  of  the  antagonists.  The  operation,  however,  need 
not,  as  is  so  strenuously  urged  by  many,  be  carried  to  orthophoria.  It  must 
be  gauged,  if  possible,  and  repeated  sufficiently  often,  if  necessary,  so  as 
to  carry  the  general  balance  of  the  combined  ocular-muscle  series  to  the  best 
equilibrium  and  to  obtain  the  nearest  to  perfect  action  for  the  most  com¬ 
monly  employed  working-points. 

If  an  exophoria  remains  after  the  proper  correction  of  an  ametropia, 
gymnastic  exercises  with  carefully  constructed  stereoscopes  are  so  useful  that 
they  can  be  advantageously  added  to  the  ordinary  therapy  that  may  be 
used.  Esophorias  of  less  than  two  degrees  are  often  corrected  by  decentra- 
tion.  Higher  degrees  frequently  require  the  temporary  use  of  weak  prisms, 
and  in  some  instances — though  not  in  many — they  may  necessitate  radical 
procedure. 

Special  Treatment  of  Functional  Heterophoria. — In  the  functional  forms 
of  heterophoria  left  after  careful  corrections  of  ametropic  error,  and  in 
which,  as  a  rule,  the  general  system  is  below  par,  and  thus  places  the  local 
conditions  in  a  similar  state,  much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  attention 
paid  to  the  general  nerve-tone  with  local  and  systemrsjhygiene.  In  this 
class  of  cases,  as  the  subject  betters  in  general  heal th3^tnmic  exercises  not 
carried  to  excess,  and  in  some  instances  innerw»Ww4 impulse  tests,  are  of 
use.  Tenotomies  made  on  this  class  of  subject^ite  worse  than  useless. 

These  two  types  of  heterophoria  are  a^ffi^nnctly  separated  as  can  be, 
though  both  need  the  special  skill  thartsS^cessary  for  the  employment  of 
the  methods  which  are  best  able  to  Wng  the  peculiar  symptomatology 
groupings  of  each  into  evidence,  w/wNthe  power  to  apply  proper  therapeutic 
measures  to  them;  two  procedures  that  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
scientific,  the  well-grounded/mrer  the  practical  medical  man. 

To  reach  such  a  caseffljfiSousl y  the  ametropia  in  each  eye  must  be 
ascertained  in  its  entirtt^v^nd  lenticular  combinations  gotten  that  are  able 
to  produce  as  near  rforyrn  vision  in  the  two  eyes  as  possible  with  a  binocular 
working  equilibrium:  Superadded  to  this  comes  the  employment  of  the 
various  metlmd^3f  decentration,  prisms,  rhythmic  exercise,  innervation- 
stimulus^  ^A^eneral  treatment,  either  alone  or  in  association,  as  the  pecu- 
liaritie^NJ^each  case  demand.  At  times,  and  not  rarely  too,  latent  ame¬ 
tropia r^y,  even  while  giving  rise  to  heterophoric  disturbances,  remain  so 
crvmAled  to  the  gross  ophthalmic  procedures  that  are  ordinarily  instituted 
v  fo^Jts  detection,  that  it  is  denied  by  the  patient,  and  may  remain  unrecog- 
Xjuized  by  the  physician  unless  it  is  properly  exposed  by  repeated  study. 
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If  the  external  muscle-groupings  are  suffering  from  secondary  exhaus¬ 
tion,  much  good  to  obtain  and  to  retain  a  normal  working  balance  between  the 


two  related  series  may  be  accomplished,  in  many  not  too  pronounced  cases, 
by  carefully  chosen  exercises  with  the  innervation -impulse  tests.  Never, 
however,  in  either  heterophoric  or  heterotropic  errors  should  attempts  be 
made  to  remedy  abnormal  muscle  disturbance  by  weakening  any  set  or  sets 
of  muscles.  Endeavor  should  always  be  made  to  find,  if  possible,  the 
weak  series,  and  to  strengthen  them,  either  indirectly  by  removing  the 
ametropic  strain,  or  directly  by  orthopaedic  measures  (or  even  by  radical 
ones  if  absolutely  necessary)  on  as  much  of  the  entire  muscle -grouping  as 
may  be  deemed  proper  in  each  instance. 

Some  cases  of  heterophoric  asthenopia  of  the  paretic  type  will  persist 
in  spite  of  the  most  careful  ametropic  correction,  with  apparent  restoration 
of  binocular  fusion  to  orthophoria  for  both  near  and  far  visions.  In  this 
series  the  unrelieved  condition  is  evidently  dependent  on  general  systemic 
disturbance.  Here,  although  the  volitional  centres  may  be  at  fault,  both 
systematic  hygiene  and  internal  medication  are  indicated.  Empirically  in 
such  cases,  if  the  muscle-equilibrium  be  such  that  an  exophoria  or  possibly 
a  hyperophoria  as  a  part  of  a  functional  paresis  of  the  third  nerve  be 
present,  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  full  doses  of  nux  vomica  anti 
strychnine  administered  hypodermatically.  The  internal  administration 
of  cannabis  indica  in  some  of  these  cases  has  been  favorably  spoken  of. 
Should,  on  the  contrary,  an  esophoria  be  found,  ascending  doses  of  hyos- 
cyamus  given  internally,  with  the  local  employment  of  cyclopegics,  are  said 
to  produce  at  least  temporary  betterment.  <N\ 

These  are  the  types  that  the  most  careful  corrections  hebWgtf;  m  a  measure 
and  are  so  troublesome  to  those  who  do  not  recognize  thej©*  significance  of 
the  symptom-groupings. 

No  such  case  can  be  cured  by  attacking  th  lar  conditions  alone. 


Riddance  of  as  much  of  the  visual  disturbaja^JOs  possible  by  the  ortho¬ 
paedic  methods  of  tl  1  1  1  '  treatment  of  diseases  and 

disorders  of  the  eye,  general  nerve-health  in  every 

instance,  is  the  only  h  the  cause  in  such  cases  can 

be  reached  and  the  i  this  class  of  cases  the  former 

form  of  therapy  is  u 
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Frequently  amon  5  of  asthenopia  as  particularly 

seen  among  the  in  tel  ly  sedentary  classes  (the  over¬ 
worked  and  under-re  th  sexes),  optical  and  musculo- 

dynamic  corrections4  permanent  value,  while  radical 

procedures  on  theCi^cuiar  apparatus  are  injurious.  In  this  class  of  cases 
prolonged  i  ^sblute  change,  thorough  and  enforced  rest,  and  wisely 
chosen  and  u*ly  taken  exercise,  both  physical  and  mental,  can  alone 
effect  a  cijA  _  e,  as  before  stated,  the  ocular  symptoms  are  but  a  part  of 
the  ffe^r^Mlisturbance,  and  can  be  reached  and  met  only  by  attention  that 
'vSp  to  the  main  cause. 
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Special  Rules  Governing  the  Correction  of  Ametropia  and  Heterophoria . — 
In  many  cases,  especially  in  those  subjects  who  have  reached  middle  life 
before  wearing  correcting  lenses,  the  erring  extra-ocular  muscle  habits  re¬ 
quire  varying  periods  of  time  before  they  can  be  overcome,  even  when  the 
combined  muscle  series  is  apparently  restored  to  normal  balance  by  ame- 
tropic  correction,  decentration,  prisms,  and  radical  interference.  This  is 
probably  due  to  a  long-continued  perverted  physiologic  act  begetting  ab¬ 
normal  poculiarity  of  muscle  tissue,  just  as  the  ciliary  muscle  is  found  to 
be  overdeveloped  in  so  many  cases  of  uncorrected  and  undercorrected  hyper- 
metropia. 

So  too  with  the  ciliary  muscles  of  a  pair  of  hypermetropic  eyes  that 
have  been  overtaxed  servants  almost  since  the  beginning  of  the  individual's 


existence. 

On  the  contrary,  myopia,  practically  having  no  disturbing  ciliary  muscle 
action,  immediately  hails  the  newly  found  world  with  almost  childish  de¬ 
light  or  lives  anew  what  it  may  have  known  in  the  past. 

In  some  subjects  the  distortion  in  corrected  astigmatism,  especially  in 
cases  in  which  there  are  oblique  and  asymmetrical  axes  in  the  cylindrical 
lenses,  is  so  great  that  objects  appear  twisted,  producing  all  manner  of 
temporary  anomalies  of  muscle-equilibrium. 

In  many  cases  of  masked  astigmatism,  the  primary  resultant  vision 
which  is  obtained  from  the  use  of  correcting  cylindrical  lenses,  although 
from  the  first  superior  to  the  previously  or  present  uncorrected  vision, 
gradually  improves,  this  frequently  taking  place  the  earlier  in  the  eye  that 
has  lesser  ametropia. 

Empirically,  it  may  at  times  be  necessary  to  gh^^hra  partial  correc¬ 
tion  of  astigmatism  (especially  the  hypermetrou^viriety),  and  gradually 
to  increase  the  degree  of  the  cylinder-strenai^uitil  the  full  amount  that 
was  found  to  be  present  during  the  cyclop^^^amination  has  been  reached. 
This,  almost  without  exception,  is  depMirfpra  on  an  interrelation  of  the  two 
eyes  in  their  combined  acts,  and  is  *arci^seen  in  monocular  subjects. 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  oklyubjects,  it  will  be  found  necessary  for 
comfort's  sake  even  to  omit  ike  use  of  the  cylindrical  corrections.  In 
others,  particularly  in  cases  rfkkWiich  there  is  much  astigmatism  and  where 
the  principal  meridian^  iquely  placed,  the  degrees  of  the  cylinder- 

strengths  must  be  less^d  and  the  angles  of  the  cylinder-axes  must  be 
changed  during  ne^r  wtfrk.  In  a  few  of  these  cases  the  so-called  ellipsoidal 
lens  may  be  of  Yalu£; 

In  some  of  high  degrees  of  myopia  in  which  lenses  are  badly 

borne,  so-<p&ea  perforated  spectacles,  consisting  of  blackened  opaque  disks 
that  ce^Qv  a  number  of  geometrically  placed  perforations,  may  be  of  use. 
Foi\  a^fiyopes  wearing  high  corrections  and  for  cataract  patients  a  rect¬ 
i’  black  disk  containing  an  aperture  that  is  sufficiently  wide  to  include 
uple  of  lines  of  brevier  type — known  as  a  “  typoscope" — may  be  of  value. 
It  may  be  laid  down,  however,  as  a  broad  rule  that,  no  matter  what  the 
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post-cyclopegic  axis  of  astigmatism  may  be,  preference  should  always  be 
given  to  that  which  has  been  obtained  when  the  ciliary  muscle  was  at  rest, 
the  probable  lenticular  astigmatism  (the  main  cause)  most  frequently  gradu¬ 
ally  diminishing  as  the  ciliary  muscle  regains  its  normal  action. 

In  a  few  extremely  rare  cases  the  post-cyclopegic  axis  must  be  the  per¬ 
manent  one  that  is  used.  This  form  of  disturbance  depends  either  on  the 
selection  or  on  the  preferment  of  some  other  axes  than  the  principal  ones 
when  the  pupil  has  become  of  normal  size,  or  is  the  result  of  an  abnormal 
anatomic  construction  or  pathologic  change  which  is  situated  somewhere 
in  the  lenticulo-ciliary  structures. 

The  best  rule  in  prescribing  for  compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism 
is,  without  regard  to  slight  degrees  of  fogging,  to  endeavor  to  order  cor¬ 
rection  for  all  of  the  astigmatism  in  combination  with  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  hypermetropia  that  will  keep  the  muscle-balance  of  the  combined 
two  eyes  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  for  both  distant  vision  and  near  work, 
especially  the  latter. 

If  a  single  correction  which  gives  good  vision  and  which  restores  muscle- 
balance  for  near  and  far  cannot  be  given,  an  additional  pair  of  glasses  for 
close  work  should  be  ordered,  even  if  such  a  pair  of  glasses  means  a  mere 
deceleration  of  the  lenses  already  used,  or  consists  in  the  addition  of  a 
prism  or  a  combination  of  prisms  to  the  correction  for  distance.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  no  more  of  a  rule  here  to  offer  than 
there  would  be  to  attempt  to  formulate  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  any 
character  of  therapy  that  might  be  addressed  to  any  other  orgmi  of  dynamic 
construction.  Each  case  must  be  treated  by  itself,  just  as  it^s^cessary,  for 
example,  to  make  a  difference  in  the  treatment  of  a  pneuJMttia  in  the  weak 
and  of  pneumonia  in  the  sthenic. 

As  a  rule,  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  a  sliod^^ophoria  for  distance, 
it  is  best  not  to  prescribe  prisms  for  the  corrpJten  of  such  a  defect.  In 
cases  of  low  degrees  of  exophoria,  during^n^k^vision  weak  prisms  with 
their  bases  placed  inward  can  be  put  in  tl&coWection  before  the  helping  eye 
(generally  the  left  one),  as  they  will  fre©*5  tly,  for  a  time  at  least,  produce 
muscular  equilibrium  and  comfortn^  action.  If  later  the  muscle  equi¬ 
librium  be  again  disturbed,  as  it(j^quently  is  when  constant  near  work 
is  undertaken,  hygiene  of  ey^mployment,  with  temporary  cessation  from 
all  application  of  the  eyeg*  ^teof  the  general  condition,  nerve  tonics,  vas¬ 
cular  stimuli,  readjustm^rtjbi  spherical  and  prismatic  corrections,  and  local 


exercises,  with  an  qp 
performed  on  the 


-  -  I . . . . . . } - ~  - 

f-door  life,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  radical  procedures 
Jocular  muscle-groupings  (especially  those  that  dis¬ 
turb  the  vertica^$Tovements  of  the  eyes),  all  may  be  required.  In  some 
cases  in  wh^jN^urasthenia  and  hysteria  are  present,  rest-cure,  forced  feed¬ 
ing,  and  €>ug£estion  may  be  necessary  for  employment  before  the  local 
chang^pwfl^  pass  away. 

^  me  other  hand,  carefully  adapted  correcting  lenses  and  prisms  for 


letropia,  astigmatism,  aud  imperfect  muscle-balance  frequently  not 
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only  serve  to  relieve  the  strain  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  pair  of 
feebly  working  eyes  of  the  weak  and  the  convalescent,  but  may  often  indi¬ 
rectly  act  therapeutically  upon  the  system,  and  be  discarded  when  the 
patient’s  general  health  is  made  better.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  set  aside  artificial  lens-power  from  any  but  firmly  formed  eyeballs,  and  to 
be  sure  to  avrait  the  cessation  of  any  general  disorder  or  local  inflammatory 
change,  particularly  in  cases  of  myopia. 

In  young  subjects  with  hypermetropia  it  is  folly,  when  it  is  possible  to 
place  the  correction  of  the  total  amount  of  error  in  position  (so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  proper  equilibrium  between  the  two  eyes  and  to  give  their  separate 
visual  acts  a  unified  good  result),  to  attempt  to  undercorrect  the  eyes,  in  the 
belief  that  full  correction  tends  to  disturb  the  supposed  normal  outgrowth 
of  the  ametropic  defect. 

At  times  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  allow  a  patient  to  make  temporary 
use  of  the  ordinary  test-lenses,  placed  in  any  desired  numbers  or  positions 
in  specially  adapted  frames,  before  the  permanent  combinations  of  strengths 
are  ordered  to  be  worn. 

For  several  reasons,  no  corrections  should  be  ordered  while  the  accom¬ 
modation  is  suspended  and  the  pupillary  area  is  enlarged.  At  this  time, 
although  the  full  amount  of  ametropia  in  each  eye  may  be  known,  yet  there 
is  no  knowledge,  except  that  which  is  indirectly  obtained  during  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examination,  as  to  the  balance  of  the  intra-ocular  and  the  extra¬ 
ocular  muscles  in  binocular  vision  during  work.  As  before  stated,  the 
question  is  not  simply  how  to  obtain  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  the  optical 
error  in  each  eye,  but  it  is  the  more  complicated  problenaiAknow  how  much 
of  the  ametropia  in  each  eye  it  may  be  necessary  to  reft  when  the  two 
eyes  are  placed  in  physiologic  combination.  A pupillary  dilatation 
disturbs  the  exact  value  of  the  visual  functions^s^ordinarily  gotten  while 

t  the  larger  the  pupillary 
is  is  well  exemplified,  for 


example,  during  the  examination  of  cel^stMl  bodies,  in  which  the  resolving 


to  the  smallness  of  the 


ics  are  to  be  used  not  only  to 
which  to  formulate  the  kinds 


just  as  a  broken  Wne  is  splinted  and  a  gaping  wound  is  coapted  and  ban- 


cye^p^gic  thus  employed  reduces  irritation  and  allows  healing 


[  tf^res  to  proceed  more  uninterruptedly.  In  some  cases  of  this 
imminent  use  of  correcting  lenses  should  be  avoided  until  all  gross 
ry  signs  have  ceased. 


liam mattery  signs  have  ceased. 

and  exercise  are  wonderful  curative  agents  for  asthenopia.  A  few 
hours  daily  of  sleep  often  allow  a  patient  to  get  rid  of  much  eye- 


t  lenses,  prisms,  and  tenotomies  can  never  fully  reach,  while  super- 
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added  healthy  and  legitimate  out  of-door  exercise  becomes  a  boon  to  both 
the  sufferer  and  his  adviser. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  theoretic  cure  of  asthe¬ 
nopia  in  any  pair  of  eyes  is  the  artificial  production  of  emmetropia  and 
orthophoria,  yet  practically  such  ideals,  though  at  times  apparently  ob¬ 
tained,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  preserved.  The  mathematic  and  the  geometric 
bases  upon  which  the  dioptric  formulae  are  placed  are  uncertain.  The 
ocular  tissues,  especially  in  the  young,  are  yielding  and  extensible.  The 
supposed  optical  constants  are  so  inconstant;  the  harmonious  relationship 
of  the  two  organs,  which  are  frequently  different  in  their  construction,  is  so 
unharmonious ;  and  the  dependence  of  the  visual  apparatus  on  the  general 
health  is  so  important,  that  nothing  more  can  be  expected  in  the  removal  of 
asthenopic  conditions  than  to  approach  as  near  a  refractive  and  as  close  a 
muscular  ideal  as  possible,  faking  care  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  two 
organs  in  as  healthy  and  as  normal  a  condition  as  may  be  consistent  with 
their  proper  combined  physiologic  powers. 

Special  Treatment  of  Spasm  of  Accommodation . — In  the  treatment  of 
ciliary  spasm,  careful  alternating  use  of  cyclopegics  and  mioties,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  smoke-tinted  coquilles  that  are  either  plain  or  are  made  to  correct 
the  spastic  disturbance,  with  general  hygiene  and  the  employment  of  nerve 
stimuli  and  digestive  aids,  are  all  of  value.  The  sooner  that  the  proper 
lenses  for  the  correction  of  the  ametropic  error  can  be  worn  in  such  cases, 
especially  those  for  the  correction  of  the  astigmatism,  the  more  certain  it 
will  be  that  the  spasmodic  state  of  the  ciliary  muscles  will  gradually  disap¬ 
pear.  All  manner  of  temporary  changes  of  lens  strengths  m^r,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  necessities  of  the  case  at  the  time,  be  tried  Sb  .(wantage  and 
without  detriment.  Orthoscopic  and  prismatic  exerci&fi^a*  order  to  relieve 
any  over-stimulation  of  the  internal  rectus  musclesjGpay  often  be  usefully 
resorted  to.  .  . 

Some  cases  of  spasm  of  accommodationjsbwever>  are  so  persistent  in 
type  as  to  require  months  of  active  treatn^n\Q/)tn  local  and  general)  before 
the  true  grade  of  refractive  error  can  be^Vived  at. 

Special  Treatment  of  Megrim  (ilwmfne). — In  many  instances  megrim 
has  one  of  its  main  causes  in  ogh&& disturbance,  and  can  frequently  be 
benefited  by  attention  that  i^(foy"l0d  towards  the  visual  apparatus.  In 
such  cases  it  is  doubtful  wheJS^Dromides  given  between  the  exacerbations 
are  of  any  value.  Clinkffi&dt  seems  much  better  to  get  the  eyes  into  a 
normal  state  and  hygienica*ny  to  treat  the  generally  associated  neurotic  con¬ 
dition,  which  is  als0^S?obably  one  of  the  principal  causal  factors  in  the 
production  of  thcAfiection. 

Special  Tfa&ment  of  Habit-Chorea. — Typical  habit-chorea  of  refractive 
origin,  like^^y  other  similar  type  of  choreiform  movement,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to4^come  increasingly  uncontrollable  and  to  invade  other  muscular 
groi^nirygj  Ixesides  those  of  the  eyelids  and  upper  face.  Such  cases,  though 
confined  in  a  measure  by  constant  mental  effort,  which  frequently  means 
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undue  vigilance  and  at  times  painful  strain,  are  bettered  by  corrections  of 
ametropia  and  heterophoria,  which  may  set  the  mimicking  clonic  spasms  of 
the  affected  muscles  temporarily  at  rest.  The  condition,  if  at  all  times  pro¬ 
nounced,  can  be  cured  only  by  additional  therapy  that  is  addressed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  many  cases  the  transfer  of  the  patient 
from  a  sedentary  life  to  an  active  out-of-door  occupation  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit.  Weak  solutions  of  eserine  or  of  any  drug  of  like  nature, 
with  the  employment  of  overcorrecting  convex  lenses,  may  at  times  be  of 
therapeutic  advantage.  Study  of  the  nasal  mucous  surfaces  should  always 
be  made,  and  attention  should  also  be  directed  towards  the  possibility  of 
osseous  deformities  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  nose.  Antral  disorder 
arising,  as  a  rule,  from  carious  teeth  should  be  thought  of.  The  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  more  distant  causes,  such  as  uterine  and  pelvic  disorders, 
particularly  in  young  adults  and  even  the  more  mature,  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten;  and,  lastly,  the  great  army  of  so-called  neurasthenics,  gathered 
from  every  locality  and  social  condition  in  this  too-fast-running  age  of 
ours,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  If  to  the  results  of  these  studies  is  com¬ 
bined  carefully  graded  internal  medication  with  arsenic,  or,  better,  hypo¬ 
dermatic  doses  of  the  same  drug,  a  cure  can  nearly  always  be  gotten. 

Special  Treatment  of  Cephalalgia . — Among  the  writings  of  the  older 
authors  on  general  medicine,  and  in  some  of  the  works  of  the  present  time, 
expressions  may  be  found  in  which  an  inability  to  cure  constant  headache 
by  ordinary  medical  therapy  has  given  rise  to  the  consoling  thought  that 
the  neuralgia  will  disappear  spontaneously  as  the  age  of  the  patient  ad¬ 
vances.  In  fact,  examples  of  these  types  of  cases  aro*\ow  of  no  rare 
occurrence  in  ordinary  office  practice.  How  many  )^Xhem  might  have 
escaped  their  distressing  and  almost  life-long  attack^&ephalalgia  or  other 
related  neuroses  if  careful  study  of  their  visiudC^pparatuses  could  only 
have  been  made  early  in  life,  it  is  impossibl&^aJviiow.  It  is  presumable, 
however,  that  a  goodly  proportion  were  vistf©  of  unrecognized  low  degrees 
of  ametropia,  especially  of  the  hyperme&^plc  and  astigmatic  varieties. 

In  reality,  much  of  the  cephalal&i^Xhat  was  formerly  treated  by  blood¬ 
letting,  emesis,  and  purgation  owf^lNr  great  deal  of  the  temporary  relief 
which  was  obtained  by  these  nW&y  not  only  to  the  exsanguination  and  the 
removal  of  disturbing  mato’jffifiSm  the  digestive  tract,  but  also  to  the  en¬ 
forced  rest  from  near  wpJi^that  was  given  to  the  ocular  apparatus  itself 
during  the  exacerbati/nsS^ 

From  all  this  ikcatrHDe  understood  that,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  would 
be  well  to  estimnW*k0e  refraction  in  all  cases  of  functional  neurosis  of  this 
type,  particulaAi/that  which  is  situated  in  and  around  the  eyes. 

SpcciaSSfreatment  of  Lid- Inflammation. — Blepharitis,  especially  when 
of  squamN^  type,  may  often  be  benefited  and  even  cured  by  careful  correc¬ 
tion  o£Ametropia,  with  or  without  the  topical  application  of  such  oint- 
ienta'as  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  or  resorcin  with  sulphur.  During 
use  of  the  latter  ointment  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  scabs  or 
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sycotic  masses  that  are  found  at  the  hair-roots  by  the  use  of  stupes  of  hot 
solutions  of  boracic  acid,  table  salt,  or  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  In  the 
graver  forms  of  the  disease  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  solutions 
of  carbolic  acid,  made  by  the  physician,  are  invaluable. 

Special  Treatment  of  Presbyopia . — Almost  without  exception,  it  is  folly 
to  attempt  to  estimate  a  presbyopic  error  without  first  carefully  determining 
the  ametropia  of  each  eye  separately  by  loose-lens  selection,  without  a  cyclo- 
pegic  if  possible,  and  taking  it  into  consideration.  This  done,  the  artificial 
combined  points  for  near  work  that  are  useful  to  the  subject  (be  they  one 
or  more)  can  be  readily  obtained  by  further  loose-lens  selection.  The  same 
care  to  see  that  everything  is  properly  centred,  etc.,  should  be  taken  in 
this  class  of  cases  as  with  the  younger  subjects,  who  present  the  most  dis¬ 
turbing  of  symptoms. 

The  “  lorgnette”  (lorgnon)  which  is  so  often  used  is  so  impracticable, 
so  uncertain  in  its  employment,  and  so  difficult  of  proper  adjustment,  that 
whenever  possible  it  should  be  discountenanced  by  those  who  have  the 
guardianship  of  the  human  eye.  In  a  few  cases,  such  a-;  simple  hvperme- 
tropia,  myopia,  or  presbyopia,  without  astigmatism  or  disturbed  muscle- 
equilibrium,  a  carefully  fitted  pair  of  spherical  lenses  in  such  a  style  of 
hand-frame,  that  can  be  employed  for  momentary  use  for  either  near  or 
far  vision,  may  be  ordered. 

Spectacles  and  Eyeglasses . — The  making  and  the  correct  fitting  of  spec¬ 
tacle-lenses  before  the  eyes  are  just  as  necessary  for  proper  result  as  the 
selection  and  the  ordering  of  the  lenses  themselves. 

The  patience  which  has  been  exercised  and  the  skill  ifrlikli  has  been 
used  by  the  physician  in  order,  by  every  subjective  an  m  ^ive  method 
that  he  has  found  necessary  in  each  case,  to  obtainfVHmowledo;e  of  the 


w  much  and  what 
are  well  counter¬ 


ametropia  in  its  entirety,  and  thus  assure  hims< 
portion  of  it  he  is  to  employ  in  the  correct i< 

balanced  by  the  care  which  must  be  take|rt^Jie  optician  to  see  that  the 
lenses  that  have  been  ordered  are  correciJvaSd-4hat  they  are  placed  in  accu¬ 
rately  fitting  frames.  The  fulfilment  ^yhese  conditions  and  the  giving 
to  the  patients  of  the  strictest  injunu&>ns  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  lenses, 
the  care  of  the  frames,  and  th^Kjleriodic  readjustment,  are  of  greater 
weight  in  the  prevention  of  mrjf^serof  ametropia,  especially  the  axial  and 
meridional  forms,  than  is  opMmdly  imagined. 

Proper  correcting  l^se^Tpkiced  'm  substantially  made  and  adequately 
fitting  frames  that  are^enoclically  readjusted,  do  much  to  retain  the  primary 
degree  of  refraction^S^? which  the  lenses  were  obtained.  This  is  true  of 
both  hypermejii^ji^'and  myopia,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
some  astigmsjN^^  present.  These  are  the  cases  that,  as  a  rule,  not  having 
at  first  the  a^phrently  beneficial  effect  of  increased  vision  given  to  them,  too 
readil^T&Vi  to  either  neglect  or  throw  aside  valuable  material  that  to  them 
doejmoVseemingly  give  what  is  so  popularly  and  so  unfortunately  expected 
betterment  of  vision.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  false  judgment 
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and  bad  decision  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  patients  been  taught  that 
there  is  a  strict  orthopaedic  value  attached  to  every  properly  chosen  lens, 
both  in  regard  to  its  giving  ease  of  function  and  to  its  ensuring  safety 
and  comfort  to  a  corrected  organ. 

Spectacle- frames  should  be  made  of  “  fourteen-karats- fine”  gold  or  of 
well-nickelled  or  blued  steel.  They  should  be  rigid,  firm,  and  durable, 
and  yet  so  constructed  as  to  be  neat  and  inconspicuous.  The  greater  part 
of  the  bridge-length  should  fit  upon  that  portion  of  the  nose  upon  which 
the  weight  of  the  frame  will  naturally  fall.  The  frames  should  be  free 
from  vibration.  All  of  the  fixed  joints,  particularly  those  of  the  bridge, 
the  strips,  and  the  end-pieces,  should  be  immovable.  If  the  spectacles  or 
eyeglasses  be  what  is  known  as  “  frameless,”  in  which  without  binding 
wires  the  bridge  straps  are  bolted  or  soldered  directly  into  holes  in  the 
lenses  themselves,  they  should  be  secure,  firm,  and  rigid.  The  temples 
should  fit  the  temple  inequalities  as  much  as  practicable  and  extend  directly 
back  to  the  upper  junctions  of  the  auricles,  at  which  places  they  should 
curve  down  properly  behind  the  ears.  Every  part  of  the  mechanism  must 
be  made  to  conform  correctly,  thus  frequently  necessitating  the  two  halves 
of  the  frame  to  be  made  unlike. 

As  regards  the  lenses  themselves,  the  best  material,  without  any  flaws, 
imperfections,  or  blemishes,  should  be  employed.  Unless  otherwise  ordered, 
the  optical  centres  of  the  lenses  that  are  to  be  used  for  distance  should 
coincide  with  the  pupillary  centres  when  the  eyes  are  made  to  gaze  at  a 
distance.  When  near-lenses  are  ordered,  their  optical  centres  should  be 
obtained  while  the  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  specified  ry^^point  that  has 
been  chosen,  and  the  planes  of  the  lenses  should  be^S^ined  at  a  proper 


angle. 


£Tit  the  eyelashes  from 
rical  lenses  of  low  and 
'ade  meniscus  in  shape,  the 


In  every  case  care  should  be  taken 
striking  the  back  surfaces  of  the  lenses, 
medium  grades  of  strength  are  ordinaitffy^ 

concave  surface  being  situated  towards  \he  wearer’s  face.  When  higher 
strengths  are  used,  the  double  simiki^  surfaced  (biconcave  and  biconvex) 
forms  are  employed.  In  the  com^puna  forms  of  sphero-cylindrical  lenses, 
with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  thqrf^s  projecting  surfaces  should  be  situated 
towards  the  eyes.  vver-' 

In  quite  a  number  of-^istances  various  forms  of  bifocal  lenses  can  be 
employed  successfully,  saving  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  wearer  after 
his  disturbing  probation  has  ceased.  The  most  frequently  used  inferior 
segment,  of  such^JJape  and  size  as  may  be  required  in  the  particular  case, 
is  useful  fpi^^ax-wear,  while  the  upper  segment  in  near-work  lenses, 
through  momentary  distant  glances  can  be  had — for  example,  by 

clerks,  stenographers,  etc.,  while  engaged  in  near  work — is  peculiarly  valu¬ 
ably  In  every  instance  experiments  in  regard  to  the  size,  the  shape,  the 
centring,  and  the  kind  of  bifocal  segments  should  be  repeated  sufficiently 
y&tn  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results  in  each  given  case. 
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The  unfortunately  frequent  habit  of  carefully  corrected  myopes  of  ignor¬ 
ing  their  near-work  lenses,  either  through  laziness  or  from  a  desire  to  be 
able  momentarily  to  see  distant  objects  without  the  necessity  of  changing 
lenses  while  occupied  in  close  work,  should  be  deprecated.  The  use  of  a 
segment  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  reading  lenses  of  such  subjects  will  often 
be  sufficient  to  break  them  of  this  injurious  habit. 

In  some  of  the  more  recent  forms  of  bifocal  lenses,  the  materials  in  the 
two  areas  are  constructed  respectively  of  crown  and  of  flint  glass,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  density  between  these  two  substances  giving  in  some  cases  quite  a 
difference  of  focus  with  almost  the  same  arc  of  curvature.  More  recently 
the  stronger  lenticular  segment  has  been  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  substance 
of  the  weaker  lens,  and  thus  practically  rendered  invisible. 

In  the  lens -correction  of  aphakia,  a  doubtful  advantage  has  been  gained 
by  superimposing  over  each  of  the  reading  lenses  a  concave  hinged  lens  of 
a  strength  that  is  relatively  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  chosen  read¬ 
ing  and  distance  lenses,  thus  allowing  the  wearer  the  opportunity  of  swing¬ 
ing  the  concave  glasses  out  of  position  when  he  desires  to  employ  his  eyes 
for  near  work ;  but  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  such  a  clumsy  contrivance 
while  bifocal  lenses  are  constantly  being  employed  most  successfully  in  such 


cases. 


"e  material  and  with 
us,  ametropic  measure- 


To  obviate  the  greater  part  of  the  aberration  caused  by  the  strong 
spherical  lenses  needed  in  many  cases  of  high  hypermetropia, — as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  some  cases  of  aphakia, — the  lens-combinations  may  be  so  made 
with  crown  and  flint  glass  that  the  visual  field  becomes  practically  aplanatic. 

The  plan  of  having  several  lens-strengths  for  differentU^niployed  foci 
is  not  new,  however,  having  been  a  regularly  pursued  ancU^Jtetantly  applied 
method  for  a  long  period  of  time  among  practical  woA&s  and  wearers. 

Could  the  correcting  lenses  be  made  of  more 
adaptable  foci,  instead  of  rigid  glass  with  only  ora* 
ment  would  not  be  restricted  to  the  deteij#flWS^on  of  fixed  points.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  combi na^ions-of  adjustable  spectacle-lenses 
might  be  constructed  that  could  be  reg^tad  by  the  wearer  for  any  desired 
point  of  view.  s* 

In  the  placing  of  prisms  befl^Mne  eyes  in  lenticular  corrections,  it  is 
best  to  put  the  bulk  of  the  action  before  the  helping  eye,  which 

is  generally  the  left  one.  WvWtere  be  but  a  minor  degree  of  heterophoria 
and  but  a  weak  prism  iiftojlfte  employed,  the  entire  prism-value  may  gen¬ 
erally  be  better  placeiinTront  of  the  same  eye. 

In  order  to  conj^^rregular  corneal  astigmatism,  small  glass  shells,  or 
lenses  with  th^i^^rterior  faces  made  with  curvatures  that  are  equal  to  those 
of  the  norn^Ms^rnea,  have  been  tried.  They  are  so  arranged  that  their 
posterior  sumbes  can  be  placed  almost  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  the  inter- 
vening^^e  being  filled  with  a  sterilized  solution  of  grape  sugar.  As  the 
resist  o!r attempts  that  have  been  made  upon  man  and  upon  some  of  the 
c^j^e&ic  lower  animals  to  ascertain  the  periods  of  time  that  these  shells  can 
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be  borne  without  discomfort  or  injury,  it  has  been  found  that  the  subjects 
experimented  upon  were  able  to  wear  such  lenses  for  several  hours*  time 
without  their  experiencing  any  inconvenience  from  clouding  or  irritation. 

Verification  of  Spectacle  and  Eyeglass  Lenses  and  Prisms. — As  all  the 
formulae  for  lenses  and  prisms  are  capable  of  being  verified  by  the  physi¬ 
cian,  every  combination,  no  matter  how  simple  it  may  be,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  proved  in  every  detail  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  worn  or  to  be  used  by 
the  patient. 

Lens  surface  measures  of  various  kinds  not  only  are  of  great  value  in 
determining  the  exact  amounts  of  curvatures  of  concave  and  convex  spheri¬ 
cal  lenses,  but  with  special  adaptations  may  as  well  be  employed  for  the 
accurate  determination  of  cylindrical  surfaces.  The  strengths  of  periscopic 
and  parabolic  lenses,  crossed  cylinders,  and  toric  lenses  can  be  easily  esti¬ 
mated,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  the  exact  nature  of  each  surface 
may  be  definitely  determined. 

Contrivances  which  ordinarily  are  nothing  but  adaptations  of  gauged 
protractors  are  useful  at  times  in  estimating  the  degrees  of  the  opening 
angles  of  prisms,  and  thus  approximately  giving  their  deviation-values. 

One  of  the  best  methods  to  determine  the  position  of  the  cylinder-axis  in 
a  spectacle  or  test-frame  lens  is  to  gaze  through  the  lens  at  a  card  contain¬ 
ing  a  series  of  divergent  lines  radiating  from  one  another  at  angular  differ¬ 
ences  of  five  or  ten  degrees  each,  placed  at  double  the  distance  of  the  lens- 
strength  away  from  the  eye,  care  being  taken  accurately  to  centre  the  lens 
and  the  test-card. 

Care  of  Spectacles  and  Eyeglasses . — The  lenses  shoutekAe  kept  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  and  the  frames  should  be  handled  caraftdJy/  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  neither  spectacles  nor  eyeglasses  shtfn^r  ever  be  folded  :  in 
fact,  those  that  are  rigid  throughout  are  much  tl^Mabst.  When  the  glasses 
are  not  in  use  they  should,  if  practicable,  be  on  a  flat  surface  (prefer¬ 
ably  a  convenient  shelf  made  for  the  some  particularly  chosen 

place. 

Discomforts  from  the  Use  of  Len^ysmd  Prisms. — The  metamorphoses 
that  are  produced  by  correcting  loyes  should  be  fought  against. as  much  as 
possible  by  the  patient.  The  iriwie  habits  should  be  conquered  as  quickly 
as  may  be  consistent  with^s#id  Vision. 

Too  pronounced  disfrwon  of  images  may  be  compromised  for  in  a 
measure  by  less  dist^rbpfg  corrections;  but  these  should  be  considered 
merely  as  temporal^,  and  carried  carefully  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible 
until  complete  a^^fotal  combinations  can  be  obtained.  Every  pair  of 
cylindrical  Jenrs^Vf  no  matter  how  slight  a  power  must  furnish  its  quota 
of  distui^NXprismatic  influences,  and,  when  of  high  strength  or  when  the 
axes  are  omtquely  or  asymmetrically  placed,  can  be  successfully  worn  only 
aft^jv&^most  patient  and  the  most  persistent  trial.  In  apparent  contra- 
feiimion,  but  for  similar  reasons,  when  the  subject’s  eyes  have  been  brought 
proper  refractive  state  and  the  corrections  have  been  constantly  worn 
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for  some  time,  corresponding  metamorphoses  will  appear  when  the  same 
previously  disturbing  lenses  are  temporarily  removed. 

Surgical  Treatment  of  Ametropia . — Excluding  cases  of  ametropia  in 
which  proper  correction  of  the  refractive  error  (especially  of  the  astigma¬ 


tism)  has  been  made  in  each  eye,  cases  in  which  judgment  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  patient  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  and  the  fitting  of  the  lens- 


combinations  to  be  worn,  and  cases  in  which  judicious  care  as  to  both  local 
and  general  hygiene  has  given  useful  working  eyes  and  has  kept  the  disease 
in  abeyance,  there  will  remain  but  a  few  rare  types  in  which  any  form  of 
radical  procedure  is  of  value. 

The  chief  reason  given  by  those  who  advocate  operative  measures  in  so 
many  cases  of  high-grade  myopia — the  inability  of  patients  comfortably  or 
even  judiciously  to  wear  full  corrections — is  not,  practically,  a  valid  one,  as 
will  be  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  all  investigators  who  have  had 
considerable  clinical  work  and  have  learned  to  adapt  the  strengths  of  the 
lenses  that  are  to  be  used  to  the  special  wants  of  each  case,  taking  care, 
whenever  possible,  to  prescribe  the  full  cylindrical  correction. 

That  the  plan,  old  as  it  is  (at  least  more  than  one  hundred  years),  may 
have  its  legitimate  field,  though  a  very  limited  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Young  adults  are  the  best  subjects  for  operative  treatment.  In  cases  in 
which  other  legitimate  orthopaedic  plans  seem  useless, — as,  for  example, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  myopia  is  lenticular  in  type,  or  particularly  when  the 
transparency  of  the  lens  is  involved  or  its  zonule  is  partially  broken, — 
its  removal  is  justifiable.  In  other  cases  the  procedure  is  more  or  less 
uncertain.  V 

Fortunately,  here,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  pi^Gmjive  medicine 
has  done  so  much  to  lessen  myopia  that  there  are  ver  cases  requiring 
any  such  plan  of  operative  procedure.  /v 

The  amount  of  refractive  error  left  after  th^Omition  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  it  never  being  so  low  as  is  generallw^apSfit.  The  fact  that  it  ordi¬ 
narily  takes  a  myopic  eye  of  about  seven tdm^i^eighteen  diopters  grade  to 
have  its  refractive  media  reduced  in  djSfotric  power  to  emmetropia  by  the 
removal  of  the  lens  can  be  understoodVs/hen  it  is  realized  that  the  original 
diopter  strength  of  the  eye  has  calculated  while  the  crystalline  lens 

was  in  its  normal  position,  ancW^Ji’rom  the  position  of  the  glass  lens  that 
is  placed  in  the  air  about  frf^h' mi  11  imetres  in  front  of  the  organ.  (The 


prqgriB^Jc import,  the  vitreous  body  being  an  organic  element  which,  when 
on<^\listurbed  by  faulty  lymph-stream  circulation  or  by  mechanical  influ- 
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ences  from  the  products  of  low-grade  inflammation,  becomes  sooner  or  later 
so  disorganized  as  to  be  rendered  harmful  in  its  influence  upon  the  organ  in 
its  entirety. 

As  there  is  usually  an  asymmetry  of  corneal  curvature  in  such  cases, 
producing,  as  a  rule,  a  regular  form  of  astigmatism  (just  as  in  other  forms 
of  ametropia),  advantage,  it  is  said,  may  be  taken  at  times,  from  the  readings 
of  an  ordinary  keratometer,  to  place  the  corneal  incision  in  such  a  position 
as  afterwards  to  lessen  the  astigmatic  error. 

Operative  procedure  on  the  one  eye,  awaiting  a  sufficient  time  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  final  results  on  the  organ,  should  always  be  made  before  the  fellow 
eyeball  is  touched. 

Should  signs  of  secondary  glaucoma  appear  after  the  operation  has  been 
completed,  the  use  of  miotics  or  the  performance  of  a  broad  peripheral 
iridectomy  will  often  become  imperative. 

Probably  the  ideal  result  would  be  that  of  leaving  about  two  diopters 
of  myopia  without  any  astigmatism,  by  which  the  patient,  if  content  with 
fairly  good  distant  vision,  would  have  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  any 
correcting  lens  during  ordinary  near  work. 

That  there  has  been  an  increase  of  myopia  after  the  procedure  has  been 
authoritatively  stated.  It  may  be,  and  in  fact  it  is  most  probable,  that  in 
all  cases  of  acquired  aphakia  in  youth  and  young  adult  life,  the  ciliary 
muscle  continues  to  respond  from  a  consensual  impulse  during  near  work  by 
action  of  the  sphincter  iridis  in  contracting  the  pupil,  thus,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  lessening  the  useful  effect  of  removing  the  supposed  harmful  influence 
of  accommodation  upon  an  irritated  or  inflammed  chorioi(^Vnd  retina. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  the  surgical  treatmenlH^vnlyopia  has  also 
sought  interference  with  the  extra-ocular  muscles^ujSlcially  the  inferior 
oblique,  the  operation  being  based  on  the  belief  tQfc  the  myopic  condition 
has  been  produced  by  undue  extra-ocular  nfr^j^-pressure.  The  efficacy 
of  sclerotomy  for  the  radical  relief  of  ^^Cmssive  myopia  is  extremely 
doubtful.  vJ' 

In  some  cases  of  malignant  myon^fot  may  be  worth  while  to  endeavor 
to  promote  lymph-stream  flow,  andSrfus  attempt  to  remove  some  of  the 
disturbing  d&bris  of  inflammai^f  action,  by  means  of  subconjunctival 
injections  of  aseptic  sol  utmn^fc^  such  drugs  as  chloride  of  sodium  and 
bichloride  of  mercury.  1?&vf5e  of  any  value,  however,  they  should  be 
passed,  as  is  so  infreaffTekty  done,  as  deeply  as  practicable  into  the  orbital 
tissues.  Iridectomy  ate^has  been  suggested. 

From  time  to*tjfc$  radical  procedures  for  the  removal  of  corneal  astigma¬ 
tism  have  beenA^posed,  but,  as  the  result  of  failure  to  give  any  useful  result, 
they  havq^^SCten  fallen  into  disrepute  and  have  been  abandoned.  At  the 
present  mpMnuch  experimental  work,  conducted  on  plans  of  higher  scien¬ 
tific  bade,  is  being  conducted;  but  with  what  practical  clinical  value  still 
!o  be  seen. 

I f ter- Treatment  of  Ametropia. — After  thorough  and  proper  correction 
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of  ametropia  and  heterophoria,  more  can  be  done  by  betterment  of  the 
general  condition  and  hygiene  than  can  be  accomplished  by  any  form  of 
local  orthopaedic  or  operative  treatment.  If  possible,  the  patients  should 
be  given  bright  and  happy  surroundings.  They  should  be  taken  away 
from  introspection,  and  should  not  allow  their  minds  to  dwell  on  supposed 
conditions  which  if  not  thought  of  would  never  make  their  presence  known. 

The  ocular  apparatus  should  have  proper  periods  of  rest,  so  as  to  allow 
any  undue  congestion  that  has  been  produced  by  forced  motor  and  sensory 
action  to  subside.  The  lymph- stream  and  the  vascular  circulations  should 
be  allowed  opportunity  to  rid  the  tissues  of  harmful  waste.  The  working 
materials,  as  it  were,  should  be  given  time  for  thorough  replenishment,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  eyes  are  permitted  temporarily  to  break 
away  from  all  their  physiologic  associations  with  related  organs.  If  these 
precautions  be  taken,  it  is  certain,  even  in  this  most  trying  climate  of  ours, 
that,  beyond  the  ordinary  results  which  are  produced  by  time,  the  visual 
apparatus  will  function  properly,  comfortably,  and  harmlessly. 

The  eyes  are  to  be  properly  used,  not  abused.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
objects  are  not  brought  too  close  to  them,  as  too  near  a  working  point  em¬ 
ploys  a  greater  accommodative  and  convergence  impulse  than  is  necessary 
to  produce  sufficiently  large  retinal  images  for  distinct  and  easy  vision. 
Kallmann's  head-rest  or  Durr’s  horizontal  reading  support  is  of  value  in 
some  such  cases. 

Bad  habits  are  to  be  searched  for  and  prohibited.  All  prolonged  near 
work  should  be  eschewed  during  convalescence  from  any  wasting  or  weak¬ 
ening  disease,  or  when  the  physical  powers  seem  to  be  belaw  par.  The 
objects  to  be  gazed  at  should  be  clear.  Print  should  b^dQi^le,  the  form 
of  type  should  be  plain  and  distinct,  and  the  color  of  tl^jpckground  upon 
which  anything  is  looked  at,  no  matter  what  it  may^n^fenould,  if  possible, 
be  devoid  of  vivid  or  harmful  contrast.  If  tl^efim^er  of  a  book  be  too 
white  and  too  g’aring,  a  sheet  of  thin  neutnvFWted  paper  or  card-board 
placed  beneath  each  page  as  read  is  often  mQ>t\imeful  to  the  patient. 

The  eyes  should  be  frequently  rested  ^  gazing  at  vacancy,  thus  tending 
to  relieve  any  muscle- strain,  just  as  inQlvelling  a  long  distance  on  foot  it 
will  be  of  advantage  to  break  the  $i<2>by  a  series  of  walks,  rests,  and  short 
runs,  thus  bringing  the  man  to^fc^journey’s  end  much  less  tired  than  he 
would  have  been  if  he  had  led  the  same  road  steadily  and  unremit¬ 

tingly  at  one  gait. 

All  cases  of  correcte\aAietropia  and  heterophoria  should  be  periodically 
and  sufficiently  oftaiCjamined,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  latent  tendencies 
of  heterophoric  e  *ain  that  have  not  been  brought  to  light  and  have  not 
been  correcte^U^he  lenses  and  prisms  previously  ordered. 

If  thes^N^es  be  observed  according  to  the  special  indications  in  each 
individu^lVcase,  there  will  remain  but  few — a  very  few — instances  in  which 
persist*^  alid  intelligent  effort  is  not  able  to  produce  a  well -working  and  a 
paimtes  ocular  apparatus. 
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A  special  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  resulting  from  patho¬ 
logical  changes  in  the  blood  and  circulatory  system  is  of  great  importance 
from  a  clinical  stand-point;  partly  because  they  endanger  vision  and  partly 
because  they  are  frequently  of  significance  in  judging  of  the  general  health 
of  the  patient.  Those  portions  of  the  eye  especially  whose  nfetabolism  is 
active  are  dependent  upon  a  proper  supply  of  blood,  and^^sa  structures 
upon  which  the  most  important  functions  devolve  suffer  greatest 
when  the  blood  and  the  vessels  are  diseased  or  the  ciK^plmon  is  disturbed ; 
the  retina  and  its  continuation,  the  optic  nervewtij^ng  the  tissues  that 
are  the  most  affected.  The  intimate  relatmQexisting  between  these 
structures  and  the  brain  has  led  to  the  assn n^tj)>m that,  in  those  changes  in 
the  retina  and  optic  nerve  which  distil  rbX^  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
nutrition,  similar  disease  will  exist  in  th^wain. 

Having  within  the  eye-ground  developed  blood-system,  it  was 

expected  that  with  the  ophthahwSsc^pe  much  could  be  learned  of  the 
blood-vessel  system  of  the  rej^sNrthe  body.  Through  a  study  of  the  eye- 
ground,  attempts  have  heenvjliade  to  establish  the  existence  of  general 
arterial  sclerosis,  generalViwpoverishment  of  the  blood,  etc.  When  the 
blood  is  rendered  iil^^JJe  by  effete  material  of  the  body  and  toxines,  im¬ 
portant  changes  rmjQJe  observed  in  the  tissues  of  the  retina.  Finally,  it 
has  been  attemutM to  study  the  diseases  of  the  h-  art  and  aorta  by  observa¬ 
tions  upon  tfo^hidition  of  the  retina  in  these  affections. 

WhethA  however,  all  of  the  above-mentioned  efforts  to  make  the  eye 
an  indexQ^  nie  conditions  of  the  blood  and  its  circulation  are  well  founded, 
is  qu@ionable,  and  shall  subsequently  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  criticised. 
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GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  NUTRITION  OF  THE 

EYE. 

The  eye  obtains  its  entire  blood-supply  from  branches  of  both  carotids. 
The  external  carotid  sends  branches  from  the  face  towards  the  eye,  while  the 
internal  carotid  reaches  it  by  the  ophthalmic  artery.  The  free  anastomosis 
which  exists  between  the  internal  and  the  external  carotid  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  proper  supply  of  the  eye ;  this  organ  even  receiving 
blood  from  the  vertebral  artery  through  the  circle  of  Willis  and  also  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  base  of  the  brain. 

After  ligation  of  the  internal  carotid  and  ophthalmic  arteries  in  a  corpse, 
Elschnig1  injected  a  colored  solution  into  the  internal  carotid  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  maxillary  arteries,  and  saw  that  the  arteries  of  both  orbits  became 

tilled.  Pilz2  in  586  cases  of  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  found  only  14 

instances  in  which  there  were  visual  disturbances  in  the  eye  of  the  same 
side.  According  to  Elschnig,  in  only  ten  instances  did  these  result  from  the 
ligation,  and  but  once  was  the  vision  permanently  impaired.  Schmitt3  has 
collected  26  cases  of  recently  reported  ligations  of  the  carotid  without 
occurrence  of  visual  disturbance. 

Schulten  showed  that  the  blood  circulation  in  the  eye  is  subject  to  sim¬ 
ilar  changes  and  influences  as  in  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  addition,  the 
reduced  elasticity  of  the  sclera,  which  is  associated  with  quickly  increased 
pressure,  resists  every  sudden  and  decided  increase  of  the  blood-pressure 

within  the  eye,  and  modifies  the  harmful  reaction  which  this  delicately 

constructed  organ  would  suffer  from  a  strong  blood-curre^.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  consequence  of  the  continuous  pressure  upofiHnje Intra-ocular  ves¬ 
sels,  the  eye  is  less  protected  against  sudden  ansemk  it^n  sudden  hyperaemia, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  collateral  vessels^fx 

Marked  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  (^©ally  those  of  the  cliorioid, 
increases  the  intra-ocular  tension,  and  Ai^yrenders  difficult  the  entrance 
of  the  blood  into  the  eye.  The  blood \jj/tne  cliorioid  acts  as  a  regulator 
for  the  maintenance  of  uniform  fulne^of  the  retinal  vessels.  The  entrance 
and  exit  of  blood  to  and  from  theSAina  is  very  limited  in  comparison  to 
other  parts  of  the  eye,  as  only^qil3  artery  and  one  vein  are  present  for  that 
purpose.  Neither,  after  olrffMrcJion  of  the  artery  or  the  vein,  can  a  rapid 
equalization  be  effectedN^rough  collateral  supply,  since,  except  for  the 
connection  formed  i5£ty^n  the  retinal  and  ciliary  vessels  by  a  few  fine 
branches  at  the  entral^e  of  the  nerve,  the  two  systems  are  entirely  separate. 
(Leber,  loco  cithi^p 

The  chomG^pil  laris  may  play  an  important  role  in  the  nourishment  of 
the  retiq^sjhis  is  shown  in  those  animals  in  which  the  retina  is  almost 

fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xxxix. 
fur  klinische  Chirurgie,  Band  xi.  1868. 

^^tatistische  Bemerkungen  uber  Ligatur  der  Carotis  Communis  ;  Inaugural  Disserta- 
Wurzburg,  1887. 
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without  vessels  (Sattler1).  It  is  likewise  proved  by  an  anatomical  study 
of  the  human  retina  (H.  Muller2),  in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  layer  of  rods 
and  cones  is  nearer  to  the  chorio-capillaris  than  to  the  retinal  vessels. 
When  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  of  man  becomes  clogged,  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  inner  layer  (brain  layer)  atrophy,  the  sensory  epithelium 
remaining  intact.  The  chorio-capillaris  is  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  epithelial  layer,  but  is  unable  to  maintain  its  function,  as  cessation  of 
the  circulation  of  the  central  artery  gives  rise  to  immediate  blindness. 

Continued  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  eyeball  is  soon  followed  by 
loss  of  vision,  this  being  due  to  the  scanty  supply  of  blood  to  the  retina. 
The  ophthalmoscope  shows  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  central 
artery  is  intermittent  at  the  disk,  so  that  its  termination  is  to  an  extent 
intermittently  emptied,  the  blood  having  the  power  to  enter  only  at  the 
height  of  the  pulse-wave. 

To  understand  the  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  especially  in  the 
retina,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  eye  is  not  so  richly  supplied  with 
blood  as  is  often  assumed.  Axenfeld 3  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  only 
a  very  small  part,  of  the  blood  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  (about  one-eighth) 
enters  the  eyeball,  and  that  the  eye  in  toto  in  comparison  to  its  volume  is 
poorly  supplied  with  blood.  The  capillaries  of  the  retina  are  the  smallest 
in  the  body. 

It  folloivs  that  hyper  eemia  or  anaemia,  occasioned  by  contraction  or  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels ,  will  be  induced  more  readily  and  be  more  intense ,  the  nearer 
to  the  eye  the  vascular  disturbance  occurs . 

The  connection  between  the  circulation  of  the  eye  and  tl^gX  of  the  brain, 
and  their  asserted  interdependence,  are  not  so  close  as  wd^J^sVmed  by  von 
Jager,  Bouchut,  and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certm^^ationship  of  the 
circulatory  process  cannot  be  denied.  Schulten  (locQvcito)  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  increased  supply  of  blood  t(M©brain  (collateral  circu¬ 
lation)  cannot  well  occur  without  similar  incj^^to  the  eye,  and  vice  versa . 
The  eye  also  shares  in  the  anaemia  residti\g/fiDm  weakened  force  of  the 
heart’s  action  or  from  diminished  volum^W  blood.  A  spasm  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  brain,  however,  need  not  beWcompanied  by  a  like  condition  of 
the  intra-ocular  circulation,  and  si&Warly  the  cerebral  vascular  channels 
may  be  paralyzed  without  the  a/TjW^mce  of  the  same  condition  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  eye.  Passive  c^M^fal  hypersemia  from  interference  with  the 
venous  circulation  need  j^tJ&lfect  the  eye,  as  the  venous  blood  of  this  organ 
has  other  channels  of  enWgence.  Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  may 
also  exist  without  tl^^rculation  of  the  eye  being  seriously  affected.  It  is 
probable  that.  muA  that  can  be  demonstrated  upon  animals  is  not  discover¬ 
able  with  th^ftflinary  clinical  methods  that  are  now  available. 


A 


1  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xxii  ,  II.,  S.  38. 

2  Gesammelte  Schriften,  S.  137. 

3  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xl.  S.  111. 
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DISTURBANCES  OF  THE  CIRCULATION. 
ABNORMAL  DILATATION  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  EYE. 


HYPERiEMIA. 


Pathological  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  is  usually  the  result  of 
inflammation.  Mechanical  stasis  of  the  venous  blood  through  interference 
with  its  exit  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  More  rarely  it  appears  as  a  result 
of  plethora  or  from  abnormal  functional  activity,  paralysis  of  the  ves¬ 
sels,  etc. 

Active  hypersemia  from  increased  force  of  the  circulation  (hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  Graves’s  disease,  etc.)  is  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Passive 
hypersemia  may  be  acute  or  chronic  in  type. 

If  the  obstruction  be  at  some  remote  point,  acute  hypersemia  rarely 
injuriously  affects  the  interior  of  the  eye.  It  is  exceptional  for  hemorrhagic 
extravasation  to  occur,  when  the  blood-vessels  are  healthy,  during  whooping- 
cough,  epileptic  seizures  (Gowers *),  and  strangulation,  as  in  a  case  that  was 
recently  seen  by  the  author.  Neither  Dyer1 2  nor  Green3  found  intra-ocular 
hemorrhages  in  subjects  that  had  been  executed  by  hanging,  although  the 
latter  observer  noted  numerous  minute  hemorrhages  in  the  conjunctiva. 
In  strangulated  rabbits  and  dogs  Baquis4found  serous  infiltration  of  all 
the  elements  of  the  retina  with  a  few  extravasations  from  the  distended 
veins.  Forster,5 6  however,  mentions  the  finding  of  numerous  retinal  hem¬ 
orrhages  after  death  from  suffocation.  . 

The  effect,  however,  is  different  when  the  cause  q^elie  congestion  is 
within  the  eve  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  thrombosi^jMhe  central  retinal 
vein,  which  will  be  described  later. 

The  congestion  resulting  from  collapse  and(fiy*n  paralysis  of  the  vessels 
belongs  to  the  condition  known  as  acute-Sfcesive  hypersemia.  This  is 
observed, —  f  \  \ 

1.  In  sudden  diminution  of  int  u!fr  tension.  That  form  of  dimin- 


in  into  the  eyeball  has  practical  sig- 


ished  tension  caused  by  operative  i: 


nificance,  as  reported  by  Lebei^  The  writer’s  observations  in  this  line 
have  been,  that  this  hypersemijQia  normal  eyes  is  only  slight,  and  that  it  is 
principally  confined  to  th^<efns ;  only  leading  to  extravasation  of  blood 
when  the  vessels  are  dis^a^d,  and  in  glaucoma.  Retinal  hemorrhages  often 
occur  in  glaucomato^gjjyes  after  iridectomy,  these  being  due  to  abnormal 


rigidity  of  the  ♦v^^ls  (senile  sclerosis).  Under  similar  conditions  disas¬ 


trous  chorioidrf^CVmorrhages  occasionally  occur  during  cataract  operations. 


1  Dio^JfeJhalmoscopie  in  der  inneren  Medicin,  1893. 

2  Transitions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1866,  p.  13,  and  1869,  p.  27. 

3^1ein,  1875,  p.  354. 

^^Lnnali  di  Ottalmologia,  1891,  p  421. 

5  Handbueh  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Band  iii.  S.  63. 

6  Ibidem,  ii.  p.  350. 
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2.  Hypersemia  from  paralysis  of  the  vessels  may  follow  temporary 
ansemia.  SchultSn  found  that  when  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  eye  was  dimin¬ 
ished,  great  congestion  and  increased  tension  were  often  to  be  observed 
upon  removal  of  the  ligature.  Baquis* 1  observed  similar  results  in  rabbits, 
and  Marckworth 2  has  seen  them  in  dogs.  These  facts  explain  the  cause  of 
many  striking  instances  of  congestion  or  hemorrhage,  in  cases  in  which 
ansemia  was  to  be  expected, — e.g .,  in  certain  cases  of  embolism  or  throm¬ 
bosis  of  the  central  vessels  of  the  retina. 

Chronic  passive  hypersemia  is  not  observed  as  frequently  as  would  be 
expected.  The  congestion  of  the  region  of  the  superior  vena  cava  in  heart 
affections  and  in  emphysema  must  be  quite  marked  before  it  can  extend  to 
the  retinal  vessels.  This  picture  is  likely  to  be  developed  most  clearly  in 
congenital  affections  of  the  heart.  Knapp3  reports  a  case  oi  enormously 
distended  veins  of  the  retina  without  valvular  disease,  but  with  general 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  blood-vessel  system  oi  the  body.  The 
markedly  tortuous  veins  seen  in  hypermetropic  eyes  may  be  mistaken  for 
hypersemia  of  the  retinal  veins,  as  described  and  pictured  by  Cliodin,4 
Mackenzie,5  and  others. 

ABNORMAL  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  EYE. 


ANJEMIA. 

In  local  ansemia  of  the  retina  this  condition  may  be  confined  to  the 
arteries,  while  the  veins  may  be  hypersemic.  This  is  the  cas§to  glaucoma, 
in  new  formations,  and  in  inflammatory  products,  this  Wtogj caused  by 
pressure  upon  the  central  artery  and  veins.  The  ve  faving  thinner 
walls,  are  more  easily  compressed.  Intra-ocular  tenrfo^may  also  produce 
local  ansemia, — i.e .,  ischsemia  of  the  retina.  Th^@ries  become  small  and 
the  papilla  grows  pallid,  and  only  at  the  heightf^fhe  systole  is  any  blood 
driven  into  branches  of  the  central  artery.  r'Wmi  the  contraction  of  the 
visual  field  attacks  of  momentary  blindneSfe  ensue,  and  usually,  at  the  same 
time,  syncope  occurs  from  insufficient  blo^entering  the  sinuses  of  the  brain, 
thus  permitting  a  threatened  syned0j  to  be  recognized.  (Wordsworth,6 
Knies.7) 

Contraction  of  the  retinaf\V^e^  following  irritation  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  has  been  oljspj^yh  by  Leber8  in  rabbits,  and  by  Schaler  in 
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Annali  di  Ottalmolcgia,  1891,  p.  269. 

1  Archiv  fur  AugeftjtefSninde,  Band  x.  S.  269. 

1  Transactions  of  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1870,  p.  120. 

1  St.  PetersMi^eNnedicinische  Zeitschrift,  1875. 

’  Transao^^ySf  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1884,  p. 

London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  1863,  p.  3. 

pe*ehungen  des  Sehorgans  und  seiner  Erkrankungen  zu  den  iibrigen  Krank- 

des^Korpers  und  seiner  Organe,  1893. 
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cats.  Opinions  vary  as  to  whether  the  retinal  arteries  are  narrowed  in 
attacks  of  migraine.1  The  observation  of  Siegrist 2  on  fleeting  scotoma  in  an 
eye  in  which  the  arteries  were  strikingly  narrowed  requires  further  study. 

The  cause  of  the  ischaemia  of  the  retina  has  been  described  by  A.  von 
Graefe,3 4  Knapp/  and  others.  The  author  has  reported  a  case  of  binocular 
ischaemia  of  the  papilla  and  retina  following  bromethyl  narcosis,  which  was 
associated  with  monocular  blindness.  The  condition  is  similar  to  that  oc¬ 
casioned  by  quinine  toxaemia,  which  will  be  considered  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  high  degree  of  anaemia  of  the  retina  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  without  considerable  reduction  of  the  visual  acuity,  as  shown  by  A. 
Graefe5  to  have  occurred  in  cholera  patients.  The  functioning  of  the  retina 
is  dependent  more  upon  a  continuous  circulation,  even  though  it  is  weak, 
than  it  is  upon  any  degree  of  fulness  of  the  vessels. 

As  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  eye  may  be  different  from  that 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  any  attempt  to  diagnose  general  anaemia 
by  the  ocular  findings  may  often  lead  to  error.  In  general  anaemia  we  fre¬ 
quently  see  hyperaemia  of  the  conjunctiva.  Anaemia  of  the  eye  itself  is  often 
readily  diagnosed  by  the  condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  more  difficulty 
by  that  of  the  retina,  while,  in  many  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  chorioid.  In  anaemia  of  the  chorioid  it  is  not 
essential  that  the  eye-ground  should  be  pallid,  as  the  color  of  the  fundus  is 
principally  dependent  upon  the  pigment  that  is  contained  in  the  retinal 
epithelium.  Attention  must  therefore  be  directed  principally  to  the  tint  of 
the  disk,  and  to  the  color  and  fulness  of  the  retinal  vessels.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  judge  of  the  latter  condition,  as  the  may  still  pos¬ 

sess  their  normal  width  while  the  volume  of  the  blogdS^ small,  being  flat¬ 
tened  by  intra-ocular  pressure.  In  these  cases i  Jjrap^are  more  apt  to  be 
transparent,  so  that  the  underlying  structures  through.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  usually  only  in  cases  ofi&^at  diminution  of  the  blood- 
pressure  that  ansemia  of  the  optic  nerv€*aw  retina  can  be  diagnosticated 
with  certainty.  The  appearances  tlfotNere  generally  met  with  in  general 
ansemia,  chlorosis,  and  pernicious  an^mfci  will  be  described  under  the  section, 
“  Diseases  of  the  Blood.”  ^ 

The  dangerous,  but  fortunfi^^r  rare,  disease  of  the  eye  consequent  upon 
acute  anaemia  after  extensk  Seated  hemorrhages  remains  to  be  described. 

In  the  history  of  sixty /tfyusand  cases  that  have  been  seen  by  the  writer 
at  the  eye-clinic  in  tfejjmversity  of  Zurich  and  in  private  practice,  not  one 
unquestioned  in^stgjjee  is  recorded.  Fries6  has  collected  one  hundred  and 


1  Die  jVtgjGfle,  Wien,  1894,  S.  27. 

2  Miy^l&«gen  aus  Kliniken  und  medicinischen  Instituten  der  Schweiz,  1894. 

3  Arcn^fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  viii. 

4  A&hiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Band  v.  S.  203,  and  Transactions  of  the  American  Oph- 
ihrSOjogfical  Society,  1880,  p.  93. 

5  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xii.  Theil  ii.  S.  198. 

6  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1876. 
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six  cases  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years.  In  eighty-nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  the  visual  disturbance  was 
bilateral,  and  in  sixty  one  per  cent,  both  eyes  became  blind.  This  affection 
results  more  especially  (sixty  per  cent.)  from  gastric,  intestinal,  and  uterine 
hemorrhage,  while  that  from  artificial  abstraction  of  blood  is  but  twenty- 
five  per  cent. ;  epistaxis,  seven  per  cent. ;  and  bleeding  from  wounds,  five  per 
cent. ;  while  but  one  per  cent,  resulted  from  pulmonic  hemorrhage.  Why 
the  loss  of  a  similar  quantity  of  blood  should  in  one  case  produce  disturb¬ 
ance  of  vision  and  in  another  not,  why  sometimes  both  eyes  and  at  other 
times  but  one  eye  should  be  affected,  is  at  present  unexplainable.  The  sight 
of  healthy  individuals  is  not  so  readily  destroyed  by  loss  of  blood  as  in  pa¬ 
tients  suffering  with  disease  of  the  stomach  and  the  bowels.  The  character 
of  the  hemorrhage  has  no  influence  either  upon  the  production  of  unilateral 
or  of  bilateral  blindness  or  upon  the  degree  of  disturbance.  Samelsohn 1 
and  Forster 2  have  reported  cases  in  which,  after  severe  bleeding  from  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  there  was  not  any  disturbance  of  vision. 

In  Fries’s  cases  no  improvement  appeared  in  forty-seven  per  cent. ; 
betterment  took  place  in  thirty  per  cent. ;  and  complete  recovery  occurred 
in  twenty  per  cent.  The  time  at  which  improvement  commenced  varied 
greatly ;  although  in  the  majority  of  cases,  especially  in  intestinal  hemor¬ 
rhage,  it  was  delayed  for  many  days,  weeks,  or  even  months.  According 
to  the  observations  of  von  Horstmann,3  von  Kries,4  and  others,  many  cases 
are  left  with  marked  defect  in  the  visual  field.  Landesberg,5  in  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  case  upon  the  day  following  a  severe  attack  of  epistaxis,  found 
the  vision  in  the  right  eye  still  normal,  while  that  in  the  l^flQq^alled  one- 
half.  Both  papillae  were  swollen  and  cloudy,  with  indistinct  margins. 
The  retinae  were  diffusely  hazed,  the  arteries  being  onta-Gfcghtly  contracted, 
and  the  veins  being  dilated  and  tortuous.  Thetfj^bn  of  the  right  eye 
became  normal,  while  in  the  left  a  neuro-retinitis ^ncVsnbsequent  atrophy  of 
the  disk  developed.  Hirschberg6  reports  a^rmw  case  of  severe  hemor¬ 
rhage  from  the  stomach,  in  which  there  \^s  ainore  or  less  decided  atrophy 
of  the  papilla.  He  says  that  this  canape ur  as  early  as  the  eighth  day. 
In  cases  of  this  character  Horner  h^ffound  that  the  intra-ocular  tension 
was  perceptibly  diminished  on  botQSes,  while  the  slightest  pressure  upon 
the  globe  produced  a  strong  atfte&y.  fSulse,  and  an  emptying  of  the  veins. 

Many  attempts  have  be^Oonade  to  explain  the  peculiar  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  Still  the  wvte  and  theories  whereby  the  condition  of  the 
blood  in  the  sheath  ^f^n  optic  nerve  or  a  retro-bulbar  neuritis  (von  Graefe) 
has  been  assumed ^^Tne  propulsion  of  arachnoidal  fluid  into  the  inter- 
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►v  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xxi.  und  iii. 
dbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Band  vii  S.  73. 
Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1878,  S.  147. 
#Arehiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xxv. 

5  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1877,  S.  147. 


6  Ibidem,  1877,  p.  56. 
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vaginal  space  of  the  optic  nerve  by  an  existing  cerebral  oedema  (Samelsohn) 
has  been  supposed,  have  all  been  forced  into  the  background  by  the  results 
of  the  anatomical  researches  of  Ziegler,  in  which  he  was  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  these  changes  are  caused  by  local  poverty  of  the  blood.  Zieg¬ 
ler,  however,  resorts  to  the  supposition  of  local  contraction  of  the  vessels  to 
explain  the  fact  that  visual  disturbance  does  not  always  appear  after  a 
severe  hemorrhage,  he  believing  that  a  certain  disposition,  which  has  its 
origin  in  a  sensitive  vaso-motor  system,  is  required  for  its  production.  The 
frequently  found  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  which  occurs  in  the  affection 
was  demonstrated  in  a  case  of  Hirschberg’s  1  in  which  it  was  proved  to  be 
due  to  a  severe  inflammatory  condition.  The  sclerosis  of  the  retinal  arteries 
which  Kahlmann2  found  in  his  case  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer  be 
attributed  to  concurrent  parenchymatous  nephritis.  Further  anatomical 
study  is  required  to  decide  whether  inflammatory  appearances  are  absent  in 
all  cases  or  whether  a  regeneration  that  is  dependent  upon  ischaemia  is 
being  dealt  with.  Caution  must  be  exercised  in  estimating  the  pathological 
significance  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  findings.  The  writer  believes  that  for 
the  final  occurrence  of  this  pathological  change  in  the  retina  and  the  optic 
nerve  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood  is  necessary. 

Every  physician  should  know  that  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  bowels, 
or  uterus  threatens  an  incurable  blindness.  Besides  energetic  treatment 
directed  towards  the  hemorrhage,  the  opportune  employment  of  intra-venous 
infusions  of  normal  salt  solution,  together  with  the  maintenance  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  is  indicated.  Should  vision  be  impaired  or  blindness  have 
occurred,  but  little  can  be  done  to  secure  a  favorable  resplA  In  such  cases 
hypodermatic  injections  of  strychnia  are  perhaps  mqs^^ongly  indicated. 

Similar  to  the  above- described  disturbance  ofweion  is  that  resulting 
from  quinine  toxaemia.  Light  was  first  thrown  origin  of  this  form  of 

blindness  through  the  ophthalmoscopic  inve^Sg^xions  of  Roosa,3  Griming,4 * 
Michel,-  Knapp,6  Voorhies,7  Horner,8 9  BefH&^and  others,  who  have  shown 
that  the  principal  ophthalmoscopic  qhang^s  consisted  in  marked  pallor  of 
the  disk  associated  with  smallness  o^vSe  vessels.  In  the  absence  of  all  in¬ 
flammatory  symptoms  (Voorhies^heoptic  nerve  and  retina  were  absolutely 
bloodless.  The  papilla  was  ‘ra&fk-white”  in  tint,  and  not  a  trace  of  a 
blood-vessel  could  be  se^BL^^er  on  the  disk  or  on  the  retina.  Buller  and 
Griming  saw  haziness  «rioihe  retina  in  the  macular  region,  causing  the 
fovea  to  appear  as  ^retHspot.  The  slightest  pressure  on  the  eyeball  suf- 


1  Centralbl^jJkr  praktisehe  Augenheilkunde,  1882,  S.  22. 

2  Fortscl^^e  der  Medicin,  1889,  S.  928. 

^l^^fur  Augenheilkunde,  1881,  S.  222. 

,  xi.  p.  145. 


x^dem,  xi.  p.  151. 

Ibidem,  p.  156,  and  Klinisehe  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1881. 

*  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1879. 

X  8  Klinisehe  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1881. 

9  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1881. 
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ficed  to  empty  the  scarcely  visible  blood-vessels.  The  usual  history  of  this 
affection  is  that  after  the  ingestion  of  a  large  dose  of  quinine  or  the  use  of 
rapidly  repeated  moderate  doses  of  the  drug,  bilateral  impairment  of  vision, 
together  with  tinnitus,  vertigo,  and  mydriasis,  appears ;  this  usually  being 
rapid,  and  in  some  cases  passing  on  to  complete  blindness. 

As  a  rule,  the  loss  of  vision  caused  by  quinine  is  transitory.  The 
greatly  contracted  field  widens,  the  markedly  disturbed  color-perception 
returns,  and  after  varying  periods  visual  power  generally  attains  to  the 
normal.  In  the  second  stage  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  those 
of  optic  atrophy  with  obliteration  of  the  retinal  vessels.  Becker1  and 
Brunner2  have  proved,  by  experiments  made  upon  dogs  that  were  blinded 
by  quinine,  that  all  the  retinal  vessels  became  bloodless  and  appeared  as  fine 
white  streaks.  Ischsemia,  the  same  as  that  seen  in  man,  appeared  whenever 
the  dose  of  quinine  was  repeated.  Barabaschew3  experimented  upon  six 
healthy  human  beings  with  doses  of  .3  to  2.4  to  3.6  grammes,  and  obtained 
symptoms  that  are  analogous  to  those  seen  in  cases  of  quinine  amaurosis. 

The  result  of  the  pathological  conditions  that  have  been  studied  in 
dogs  by  de  Schweinitz4  showed,  as  the  result  of  blindness  from  long-con¬ 
tinued  doses  of  quinine,  thrombosis  of  the  principal  vessels  of  the  papilla. 
This  was  associated  with  an  endovasculitis  and  an  obliteration  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  artery  of  the  retina,  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  that  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  tracts.  He  assumed  that  the  drug  affects  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  producing  constriction  of  the  vessels  with  resulting  changes  in  the 
vessels  themselves,  to  which  thrombosis  may  be  added.  Holder’s  more  re¬ 
cent  studies,5  however,  most  properly  place  the  earliest  reo^dm^ble  patho¬ 
logical  signs  in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  retina.  Horne^^Pposed  that  an 
endovasculitis  resulted  in  consequence  of  the  absenqfcQf  blood  from  the 
vessels.  Brunner  considers  it  unlikely  that  thutfs^teemia  of  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve  results  from  spasm  of  the  artq£h5*believing  it  to  be  due 
to  lowered  blood-pressure.  According  to  iiiVesti^ations  made  by  Briquet, 
Lewizky,  and  Schroff,  a  decided  loweriife  or  the  general  blood- pressure 
follows  the  administration  of  large  dosdQr  quinine,  while  the  entrance  of 
arterial  blood  into  the  eye  upon  intra-ocular  pressure  is  exerted  is 

impeded,  thus  allowing  ischaemiatQKKow. 

The  prognosis  of  quinin^Ajlemia  is  favorable.  The  object  of  the 
treatment  should  be  to  fadli/tti^the  flow  of  blood  to  the  eye  by  rest  in  the 
horizontal  position  and  bws^imulants  to  the  circulation.  Digitalis  is  indi¬ 
cated  to  increase  blpc^nressure.  Nitrite  of  amyl  is  of  little  value.  Lo¬ 
cally,  repeated  paraewrftfsis  0f  the  anterior  chamber  should  be  recommended 
in  every  case.  ♦ 


1  Hjfhische  Monatsblatter  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  1881,  S.  104. 

^J^Ueber  Chininamaurose,  Zurich,  1882. 

N^^^Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1891,  S.  91. 

4  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1891. 


5  Ibidem,  1898. 
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Salicylate  of  sodium  appears  to  be  capable  of  affecting  the  eye  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  such  results  have  been  observed  more  rarely  than  from 
quinine  (Gatti).1  Ziegler  ( loco  citato ,  p.  71)  believes  that  in  many  cases 
of  lead-poisoning  local  anaemia  plays  an  important  part. 


CIRCULATORY  PHENOMENA  WITHIN  THE  EYE  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE 

HEART. 

Diseases  of  the  heart,  especially  valvular  affections,  frequently  induce 
some  alteration  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  within  the  eye,  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  these  changes  distinctly,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  of 
but  slight  value  in  general  practice.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  normal 
condition,  especially  the  pulse-appearances  in  the  vessels  of  the  fundus,  is 
to  be  gained  only  by  tedious  investigation.  Nothing  in  ophthalmology 
tires  one  so  much  as  the  careful  study  of  the  pulse-phenomena  in  the  retinal 
vessels. 

The  proper  position  of  the  surgeon  and  the  patient  is  of  importance. 
If  the  patient  lies  in  bed  and  the  surgeon  is  compelled  to  lean  over,  the 
examination  is  rendered  difficult,  and  only  the  most  marked  pulse-phenomena 
can  be  perceived.  It  is  necessary  that  the  patient,  the  examining  instru¬ 
ment,  and  the  observer’s  eye,  be  made  absolutely  steady,  especially  when  the 
pulsation  is  weak.  The  gentle  pulsatory  movement  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  of  the  patient  or  in  the  arm  of  the  observer  may  imitate  a  very 
slight  pulsation  in  the  vessels  in  the  observed  eye.  The  upright  image 
should  be  employed,  as  it  affords  the  necessary  magnification.  Whenever 
it  is  possible,  the  patient  should  be  seated  with  his  arms^4n  a  table.  The 
observer  should  also  have  a  support  for  the  upper  p&rCbf  his  body,  or  at 
least  for  his  arms.  Through  the  medium  of  “  aiihjfi^ggestion”  an  observer 
is  in  danger  of  seeing  pulsation  when  it  is  nofrwesent,  especially  if  at  the 
same  time  he  feels  the  patient’s  pulse.  It  is-5^ter  for  the  surgeon  to  count 
the  observed  pulse  aloud,  and  allow  an  to  compare  the  count  with 

the  patient’s  pulse  at  the  wrist.  TheLpOTfent  must  be  capable  of  holding 
the  eye  absolutely  still  for  a  briefQpiod  of  time.  For  this  reason  an 
accurate  study  sometimes  fails  ^en  the  vision  of  the  other  eye  is  poor 
or  when  the  patient  is  not  sffijfeiently  intelligent  to  fix  a  certain  object 
steadily. 

The  normal  pulse^hSmHmena  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in 
ophthalmoscopy,  espQhaty  as  their  explanation  is  somewhat  difficult.  A 
few  words  in  re£eigjice  to  the  various  forms  of  these  phenomena  as  met  with 
in  the  retinal  weseitfs  are  indispensable. 

In  the<ai^$!t*s  and  veins  a  form  of  pulse  is  to  be  observed  which  can  be 
describe^^^n  arterial  or  venous  end-pulse,  being  visible  only  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  ^)fNne  vessels  upon  the  papilla.  A  more  appropriate  term  for  this 
cli^^tg.’  of  pulse  is  “  intermittent  inflow  and  outflow.”  This  occurs  usu- 


1  Gatti,  Gazzetta  degli  Ospitali,  1880,  No.  4. 
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ally  in  the  principal  branches  of  the  central  artery  when  the  intra-ocular 
tension  is  absolutely  or  relatively  too  high  to  the  arterial  pressure.  Press¬ 
ure  of  the  finger  upon  a  normal  eye  or  the  elevated  tension  of  glaucoma 
induces  this  intermittent  flow.  When  the  blood-pressure  sinks  rapidly,  as  in 
commencing  syncope,  the  normal  intra-ocular  tension  becomes  relatively  too 
high.  In  all  these  cases  the  arterial  blood  is  capable  of  entering  the  eye 
only  at  the  height  of  the  pulse- wave.  A  new  growth  behind  the  eyeball 
might  produce  this  end-pulse,  although  the  writer  is  unaware  that  such  an 
observation  has  been  made. 

Arterial  pulsation  can  generally  be  observed  by  the  inverted  image. 
Venous  end  pulse  or  intermittent  outflow  of  the  blood,  first  observed  by  van 
Trigt 1  and  Coccius,2  and  afterwards  by  von  Jager,3  von  Graefe,3  Donders,4 
and  Helfreich,5  is  more  difficult  of  explanation.  This  phenomenon,  which 
occurs  frequently  in  normal  eyes,  does  not  take  place  so  quickly  as  is  the 
case  with  the  arterial  end-pulse.  Van  Trigt  has  observed  that  the  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  end  of  the  vein  occurred  synchronously  with  that  of  the  radial 
pulse.  This  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  blood-column  can  also  be  observed 
by  the  indirect  method.  Lang  and  Barrett,6  in  their  observation  of  sixty- 
one  normal  eyes  in  persons  from  eleven  to  sixty-five  years  of  age,  having 
varying  refractive  conditions,  found  distinct  venous  pulse  in  seventy-three 
and  eight-tenths  per  cent.,  doubtful  in  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  absent  in 
eleven  and  four-tenths  per  cent. 

It  requires  a  certain  configuration  of  the  disk  end  of  the  vein  for  the 
production  of  the  pulse,  it  occurring  particularly  when  a  distiiitet  infundib¬ 
ulum  for  the  vessels,  into  which  the  venous  branch  descs^Hs^s  present. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  the  cup  has  a  somewhat  abn^jjDend,  at  which 
point  the  pulse  may  be  particularly  observed.  Coccqtf^lves  the  following 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  venous  end-puls^ Qjv hen  through  systole 
of  the  heart  the  arteries  of  the  eye  are  dilated  a*rt2fcfea?e  in  the  intra-ocular 
tension  exists,  this  pressure  acting  more  forKbly  >n  the  parts  that  offer  the 
least  resistance,  which  in  this  case  are  thei^eins.  In  consequence  the  veins 
are  constricted  and  the  outward  flow  of  ®\>  lood  is  quickened.  Donders’s 
( loco  citato ,  page  94)  explanation  ik  somewhat  different.  This  observer 
does  not  believe  that  the  increa&ejQkressure  affects  all  the  veins  alike,  but 
supposes  that  the  principal  bi^qkWs  first  suffer  compression,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  collapse  of  the^^S^r  branches  is  rendered  impossible.  In  this 
way,  he  says,  the  circula^onjwithin  the  capillaries  which  nourish  the  tissues 
is  not  interrupted.  M  Jager7  assumes  that  the  diastolic  dilatation  of  the 

i^fio^uulische  Lancet,  3d  Series,  2d  year. 

^^Q^oer  die  Anwendung  des  Augenspiegels,  Leipzig,  1853. 

^^rchiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  i.  S.  385. 

<%\  4  Ibidem,  1855,  i.  p.  75. 
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1  Ibidem,  xxviii.  p.  3. 

6  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  No.  12,  p.  60. 

7  Wiener  medizinische  Wochenschrift,  1854. 
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central  artery  compresses  the  central  vein  within  the  sclerotic  canal  and 
dams  back  the  venous  blood.  Jacobi/  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  dam¬ 
ming  back  of  the  venous  blood  to  be  due  to  a  pulsatory  recession  of  the 
papilla  and  of  the  physiological  excavation.  The  theory  of  Helfreich2  is 
based  upon  the  investigations  of  Berthold  (1869),  Bergmann  and  Cramer 
(1873),  which  showed  that  systolic  increase  in  pressure  in  the  cerebral 
lymph  is  communicated  to  the  veins  which  become  compressed :  in  diastole 
of  the  heart  they  again  become  dilated.  This  rhythmical  play  between 
passive  contraction  and  dilatation  induces  pulsation  of  the  venous  blood  of 
the  brain.  As  a  result  of  the  rhythmical  increase  in  the  flow  of  the  blood 
in  the  cerebral  arteries,  the  blood  is,  by  compression,  simply  forced  out  of 
the  cerebral  veins  and  thereby  produces  a  pulsatorily  increased  outflow  of 
venous  blood  from  the  skull-cavity.  Alterations  in  the  blood-pressure  of 
the  cavernous  sinus  must  influence  the  blood-circulation  in  the  veins  of  the 
orbit  and  interior  of  the  eye.  The  calibre  of  the  vessels  is  reduced  from  the 
lowering  of  pressure  occurring  within  the  cavernous  sinus  from  which  an 
outward  aspiration  of  the  blood  from  the  sinus  results  from  existing  ana¬ 
tomical  conditions.  Collapse  can  only  take  place  in  those  portions  of  the 
veins  which  lie  free  upon  the  disk  and  whose  walls  are  not  bound  down  to 
the  surrounding  tissues. 

Donders  believes  that  the  cause  of  the  so-called  venous  end-pulse  re¬ 
sides  entirely  within  the  eye,  while  Helfreich  states  that  it  lies  external  to 
the  eye.  The  former  assumes  that  the  increase  in  tension  on  the  entrance  of 
the  pulse- wave  produces  a  momentary  compression  of  the  venous  terminals, 
so  that  the  outflow  of  the  venous  blood  is  somewhat  qrfrated.  Helfreich 
bases  his  view  on  the  fact  that  during  systole  the  pi  •e  within  the  cav¬ 
ernous  sinus  is  considerably  increased,  while  durifi@i$rastole  it  is  markedly 
diminished.  He  supposes  that  the  fluctuatioiyrjMne  pressure  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  inosculating  veins.  During  dias&fef the  flow  of  blood  towards 
the  cavernous  sinus  being  increased,  tJtf(?\Wtral  vein  collapses.  During 
systole  the  blood  in  the  central  veinfcnufcfe4>e  dammed  back ;  while  during 
diastole  the  blood-pressure  within  tk^pnus  sinks,  and  an  increased  outflow 
of  blood  from  the  portions  of  the  veins  that  are  coursing  free  upon  the 
papilla  takes  place.  On  the  q^^nand,  an  increased  flow  of  blood  towards 
these  venous  terminals  c^mJjotJcur,  as  the  retinal  capillaries  are  very  nar¬ 
row.  Consequently,  at  >rhu^ioment  that  more  blood  flows  from  the  central 
vein  at  the  cerebral  fcndjman  enters  it  from  the  retinal  side,  the  papillary 
terminals  are  emptieato  a  considerable  degree,  and  remain  in  a  collapsed 
state  until,  as^a^^sult  of  the  pulsatory  dilatation  of  the  cerebral  arteries, 
the  pressuye^vifhin  the  sinus  is  again  increased  and  the  inflow  of  blood  is 
retarde<^>S^V 

Beflor^examining  the  explanations  of  the  physiological  pulse-phenomena, 
tli^S^ervations  of  Wadsworth  and  Putnam  (loco  citato)  must  be  cited. 


1  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xxii. 


2  Loco  citato. 
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These  authors  saw  rhythmical  alterations  of  the  venous  pulse  upon  the  disk 
of  healthy  men,  the  pulse  becoming  stronger  or  weaker  in  periods  corre¬ 
sponding  to  about  five  respiratory  movements ;  these  results  recalling  “  the 
rhythmical  changes  seen  in  connection  with  arterial  tension  that  have  been 
described  by  Traube,  Hering,  Cyon,  and  Sigmund  Meyer,  and  which  are 
most  likely  the  cause  of  the  long  wave-movements  of  the  brain  spoken  of  by 
Mosso,  Putnan,  and  others.  These  venous  branches  seem  to  pulsate  under 
the  influence  of  two  wave  systems, — the  one  which  is  synchronous  with  the 
heart-beat,  and  the  other  probably  with  the  variation  of  the  arterial  ten¬ 
sion.”  Notwithstanding  the  explanations  of  Debrowski1  and  van  Trigt, 
the  writer  fully  confirms  these  observations.  This  periodic  pulse  must 
originate  from  causes  that  are  independent  of  the  eye,  and  must  result 
either  through  the  rhythmical  changes  in  the  blood -pressure  described  by 
Traube-Hering  or  from  an  unknown  cause. 

According  to  the  observation  of  the  writer,  the  periodicity  of  the  venous 
pulse  has  no  connection  with  the  respirations,  they  being  somewhat  ir¬ 
regular.  In  many  cases,  as  above  stated,  they  correspond  to  about  five 
respirations,  but  variations  from  this  occur.  In  reference  to  this  question 
the  writer  would  point  out  the  possibility  of  the  periods  not  being  due  to 
rhythmical  changes  in  the  blood-pressure  as  spoken  of  by  Traube  and  Iler- 
ing,  but  dependent  upon  rhythmical  movements  of  the  arteries,  as  have 
been  observed  in  the  ears  of  rabbits  by  Schiff.  For  the  present,  the  writer 
will  support  the  view  held  by  Helfreich,  and  will  attribute  a  secondary  im¬ 
portance  to  the  factors  that  have  been  considered  by  Dondersi  The  two 
theories  more  or  less  substantiate  one  another,  while  perhara<(n¥fyvidual  dif¬ 
ferences  play  an  important  rdle.  With  his  manometer,  w*  en  has  been 
able  to  observe  a  decided  change  in  the  intra-oeula*Ofcnsion  which  was 
synchronous  with  the  heart-beat,  thus  in  a  measur^vbnfirming  Donders's 
theory. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  cou/seyf\ events  in  the  production 
of  an  intermittent  outflow  of  blood  is  as  ^falflTws  :  when  the  intra- vascular 
pressure  within  the  skull-cavity  is  incre^5jjrby  the  cardiac  systole,  then  the 
blood  flows  pulsatorily  more  stronglanthrough  the  jugular  veins  (Berthold 
and  Cramer).  At  this  moment  tl(0|Blood  in  the  retinal  veins  is  dammed 
back  while  the  pressure  in  th^Vrafeilious  sinus  is  increased.  According  to 
Helfreich,  the  ends  of  the  oeiyral  veins  must  dilate  in  consequence  of  the 
damming  back  of  the  bloodMrom  the  sinus.  In  accordance  with  Donders, 
constriction  of  the  e^nd$  oithe  veins  upon  the  papilla  may  result  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  sysiA^craction,  the  off-flow  of  the  venous  blood  being  hin¬ 
dered  in  this  ipqrft^rfor  a  brief  period  of  time. 

Actual  a^rajlon  of  the  retinal  arteries  and  veins  may  be  distinguished 
with  certgJnt^from  the  intermittent  inflow  and  outflow,  in  the  facts  that 
they  themselves  (1)  by  rhythmical  alteration  of  the  calibre  of  the 


1  Miinchener  medicinisehe  Centralblatter,  1870,  S.  1. 
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affected  vessels ;  (2)  by  movement,  whether  it  be  in  that  the  arch  of  the 
vessels  moves  pulsatorily  or  that  it  produces  a  forward  and  a  backward 
motion  in  the  branch  of  the  vessel.  The  rhythmical  alterations  of  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels  are  seldom  visible  under  normal  conditions,  but  are 
frequently  found  in  heart  affections.  On  the  contrary,  the  movements  may 
be  often  observed  in  the  arteries  of  the  normal  individual,  especially  when 
the  vessel  describes  a  strong  arc.  The  writer  believes  that  in  healthy  sub¬ 
jects  the  pulse  can  nearly  always  be  seen  more  or  less  marked  in  the  arches 
of  the  larger  retinal  arteries.  In  certain  heart  affections  it  is  plainly  evident. 
The  pulse-motion  will  not  be  visible  in  persons  in  whom  the  retinal  arteries 
take  a  straighter  course,  even  when  favorable  conditions  are  present. 
Strong  heart  action  naturally  favors  the  production  of  rhythmical  altera¬ 
tion  and  movements  in  the  vessels,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  more  firmly  the  vessels  are  bound  to  the  tissues  the  less  easy  is  it 
to  produce  a  pulse  alteration.  Czermak 1  and  Schmall 2  have  observed 
marked  rhythmical  alteration  in  an  arterial  loop  that  projected  into  the 
vitreous  humor,  the  other  retinal  arteries  being  pulseless.  That  these  pulse 
phenomena  are  also  related  to  the  elasticity  of  the  vessel  walls  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  principally  by  Tho.ma.3  Rahlmann  and  his  pupils  have  referred 
these  pulse  phenomena  to  the  consistency  of  the  blood. 

Usually  the  pulse- wave  ceases  before  it  reaches  such  narrow  arteries  as 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  and  intra-ocular  tension  also  operates 
against  rhythmical  pulsation.  If,  however,  the  ordinary  pulse- wave  is  ab¬ 
normally  great,  then  the  central  artery  and  its  branches  will  show  distinct 
pulsation,  and  also  under  some  circumstances  one  cor^s^onding  with  the 
veins  and  their  branches. 

In  certain  heart  affections,  such  as  aortic  insufficiency,  in  which  pulsation 
occurs  even  in  the  finger-nails,  rhythmical  reddlpyhg  and  bleaching  of  the 
disk,  as  has  been  described  by  Quincke,4  and  Fitzgerald,6  may  be 

perceived.  Here  the  pulsation  of  the/fw^  artery  can  be  observed  for 
some  distance  from  the  papilla,  eveivloVh4  branches  of  second  degree.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  production  o^Qkese  phenomena,  however,  that  the 
pulse-wave  in  the  aorta  shall  bi^aonormally  strong  and  subside  with  un¬ 
usual  quickness.  At  times,  irt^Snffe  of  a  marked  insufficiency  of  the  aortic 
valves  and  decided  dilakilj^  *nnd  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  no 
retinal  pulse  (or  slight  ttShe  most)  can  be  seen.  In  other  cases,  however, 
with  moderate  degr^s  valvular  disease  and  with  but  little  change  in  the 
heart,  marked  j,iuAseqpnenomena  become  perceptible.  This  result  has  led 
Thoma7  to  comto^ these  cases  with  the  arterio-sclerosis  which  supervenes 

^^^fcralblatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  1883,  S.  289. 

^^^rchiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xxxiv. 

^^Ibidem,  p.  35. 

4  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  1868,  Nr.  64,  and  1870,  Nr.  21. 

.'O'*  5  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xviii.,  I.,  1872. 

6  British  Medical  Journal,  December,  1871. 

7  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xxxv. 
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upon  valvular  disease.  He  has  produced  artificial  aortic  insufficiency  in 
dogs  by  perforating  their  aortic  valves.  On  the  following  day  tortuosity 
and  pulsation  of  the  retinal  artery  were  developed,  while  the  elasticity  of 
the  arterial  walls  became  decidedly  diminished.  Subsequently  distinct  ar¬ 
terial  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  could  be  demonstrated. 

In  well-marked  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  pulsation  of  the  veins  is 
sometimes  found  to  be  more  pronounced  than  it  is  in  the  arteries.  In 
regard  to  this,  the  writer  can  confirm  the  statements  of  Helfreich,  Becker, 
Gowers,1  and  van  Osten-Sacken.  The  last-named  author  explains  these 
progressive  peripheral  pulsations  in  aortic  insufficiency  by  stating  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  heart’s  systole,  the  pulse  waves  enter  the  veins  through  the  capillaries 
and  there  produce  dilatation.  This  is  followed  by  a  contraction  of  the 
vessels  during  the  heart’s  diastole,  wliich  becomes  marked  upon  account  of 
the  pre-existing  pathological  enlargement  of  the  capillaries. 

In  a  case  of  aortic  insufficiency,  the  writer  has  satisfied  himself  that  the 
arterial  and  the  venous  pulse  were  synchronous  while  a  simultaneous  well- 
developed  intermittent  outflow  existed  in  the  capillary  venous  terminals. 
The  intermittent  diminution  of  the  venous  end-flow  closely  followed  the 
pulsatory  contraction  of  the  vein.  From  the  investigations  of  these 
observers  already  quoted,  as  well  as  those  of  Helfreich,2  Schmall,3  van 
Osten-Sacken,4  and  the  writer,  the  other  varieties  of  valvular  heart- 
disease,  as  a  rule,  do  not  exhibit  any  visible  pulsations  in  the  retina.  Still, 
Schmall  (loco  citato)  reports  one  instance  of  arterial  pulsation  that  occurred 
in  mitral  insufficiency,  and  the  writer  has  seen  one  case  appearing  with 
mitral  stenosis.  In  uncomplicated  cases  of  heart-disease  dilatation 

of  the  veins  seldom  takes  place. 
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THE  CAROTID 


DISTURBANCES  OF  THE  EYE  IN  DISEASES  OF  TsQp 

ARTERIES,  AND  THE  OPHTHALMrtVfRTERY. 

Embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  f^tj^a  resulting  from  disease  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  aorta  and  the  caroti^tairteries  will  be  considered  later. 
As  regards  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  it  becomes  necessary  still  to  wish,  with 
Becker,  that  there  were  a  much  laouf  group  of  well-observed  cases.  In 
the  autopsy  of  a  case  of  aneuBram^f  the  ascending  branch  of  the  aorta, 
observed  by  Becker,  not  a  spontaneous  arterial  or  venous  pulse 

was  visible.  Accord  ino^*tc^^i  is  authority,  the  possibility  of  determining 
the  location  of  an  aneray^n  of  the  aorta  by  the  circulatory  phenomena 
present  in  the  two  eyee^must  be  considered.  Aneurism  may  produce  a  re¬ 
gurgitation  of  the(0pbd  from  the  carotid  artery,  giving  rise  to  a  pulsation 
of  the  retin  ies,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  affection,  it  follows  that 
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1  Die  Ophthalmologie.  etc.,  S.  23. 

2  Festschrift  zur  Frederic  Horner,  1881. 

3  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xxxiv.  S.  1. 

4  Loco  citato. 
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the  appearance  of  the  retinal  vessels  may  be  different, — namely,  when  at 
the  same  time  aortic  insufficiency  exists  along  with  the  aneurism. 

In  two  cases  the  following  observation  was  made  by  the  writer.  The 
first  patient,  with  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  showed  normally 
filled  retinal  arteries  and  veins  without  pulsation  in  the  right  eye.  Inter¬ 
mittent  entrance  of  the  blood  only  occurred  when  ordinary  pressure  was 
made.  In  the  left  eye  the  veins  were  distinctly  enlarged,  only  a  slight 
pressure  on  the  globe  being  required  to  produce  an  intermittent  flow  of 
blood  in  the  arteries.  If  a  pressure  that  was  sufficient  to  induce  an  inter¬ 
mittent  arterial  pulsation  in  the  normal  eye  was  exerted  on  the  left  one,  the 
arterial  terminals  became  empty.  In  this  case  the  blood-pressure  in  the  left 
carotid  and  the  left  retinal  arteries  was  manifestly  diminished,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  retinal  arteries  were  dilated.  In  the  other  case  of  aneurism 
of  the  aortic  arch,  the  left  pupil  was  contracted  from  paralysis  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  nerve,  but  the  palpebral  fissure  was  not  narrowed.  No  pulse  could 
be  determined  in  either  the  carotid  or  the  brachial  arteries,  but  it  could  be 
felt  in  the  crural  arteries.  This  patient  was  a  syphilitic  and  had  bilateral 
pigmentary  chorio-retinitis  of  the  entire  fundus.  The  disks  were  normal. 
With  pressure  on  the  ball,  the  blood-column  at  the  venous  ends  became 
granular,  and  a  similar  reflex,  which  was  already  narrow  and  faint,  became 
narrower  and  less  distinct.  At  the  papillary  end  of  the  venous  branches 
the  granular  contents  of  the  veins  could  be  seen  to  flow  centripetally.  By 
increasing  the  pressure  the  contents  of  the  vessels  became  brighter  and  more 
granular  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  decreased.  If  the  pressure  was 
removed  the  current  rapidly  quickened.  The  section^&X  the  vessels  in 
which  the  current  was  present  became  darker  red  me  visible  flow 
ceased.  In  this  case  a  markedly  decreased  bloodyp^pelure  in  the  carotids 
and  retinal  arteries,  by  which  an  artificially  incraiked  intra-ocular  tension 
alone  stopped  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in^jer  retinal  vessels,  was  that 
which  was  being  dealt  with.  It  is  remai*ka^wthat  this  scanty  blood-supply 
produced  no  permanent  disturbance  mdwitnstanding  the  fact  that  the 
slightest  hinderance  to  the  circulat^^vas  sufficient  to  induce  momentary 
blindness. 

The  other  ocular  symptom^Cfising  from  aneurism  of  the  aorta  result 
from  paralysis  of  the  syn  nerve,  and  manifest  themselves  in  vaso¬ 

motor  disturbances,  inclu^m^  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  palpebral  fissure, 
upon  the  affected  sid^T  jBgle* 1 2  has  published  fifteen  cases  of  this  nature. 

Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  rarely  caused  by  an  aneurism  of 
the  common  carotnP  or  of  the  internal  carotid  arteries.3  Frequently  these 
affections  ar^maeco m pan ied  by  visible  changes  in  the  eye  of  the  same  side. 
The  authdiN^s  observed  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  external  carotid 
artery  aiyaosence  of  venous  end-pulse  in  the  corresponding  eye,  which 

- - - 
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1  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  1858. 

2  Ibidem.  8  Ibidem. 
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phenomenon  was  very  evident  in  the  opposite  organ.  When  aneurismal 
dilatation  of  the  carotids  is  present  on  both  sides,  the  ocular  disturbances 
prove,  as  has  been  observed  by  Michel,1  to  be  more  striking.  Marked  de¬ 
terioration  of  vision  and  decided  ful ness, of  the  veins,  with  scattered  areas  of 
opacity  in  the  retina,  were  observed.  Michel  has  referred  to  the  choked 
disks  which  were  present  in  the  changes  found  in  the  carotid  arteries,  these 
conditions  interrupting  the  flow  of  lymph  from  the  lymph-spaces  of  the 
optic  nerve  towards  the  brain.  The  so-called  arterio-venous  aneurism  be¬ 
tween  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  cavernous  sinus  which  produces 
pulsating  exophthalmus,  may  occur  spontaneously  or  can  be  produced  by 
traumatism,  the  essential  lesion  being  a  rupture  of  the  carotid  artery  into 
the  cavernous  sinus.  (See  article  on  Diseases  of  the  Orbit.) 

Owing  to  its  extreme  rarity,  true  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery 
plays  an  unimportant  part.  It  can  produce  the  same  symptoms  as  the 
previously  described  affection.  Strong  compression  of  the  ophthalmic  veins 
may  produce  marked  stasis  in  the  veins  of  the  orbit  (Guthrie).2  Pseudo¬ 
aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic. artery  and  diffuse  pseudo -aneurism  of  the  orbit 
must  be  extremely  rare  (Sattler,  loco  citato ).  The  same  is  true  of  arterio¬ 
venous  aneurism  of  the  orbit  and  of  cirsoid  or  racemose  aneurism.  Vari¬ 
cose  dilatation  of  the  ophthalmic  vein  is  also  an  unusual  affection.  Panas3 
cites  but  thirteen  instances  to  be  found  in  medical  literature. 

Only  a  few  cases  of  thrombosis  of  the  carotid  and  thrombosis  and  em¬ 
bolism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  have  been  described.  Steffan’s4  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  cases  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  are  instances  of 
embolism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  has  not  been  suppor^ft^iy  recent 
investigations.  Frankel,5  Uhthoff,6  and  Elschnig7  have /proved  that  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  from  thrombosis  ha^QfeTtlittle  injurious 


c^^ht^vhich  the  ophthalmoscopic 
ewntral  artery  of  the  retina,  but 


the  lesion  was  that  of  thrombosis  o 
adverse  to  what  has  just  been  said,  ^ 
bility  of  a  piece  of  the  thron^b^l  ha 
the  central  artery,  in  which  ptfsJtabn  i 


1  Festschrift  zur  Frederij 


2  Lectures  on  Opera tt^^rgery  of  the  Eye,  London,  1873  ;  Handhuch  des  gesammten 
Augenheilkunde,  Band^SjV  864. 

3  Traite  des  M^il^^aes  Yeux,  Paris,  1894. 

4  Archiv  ftv^AJhalmologie,  Band  xii. 

5  Archiv  fuS^athologische  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  und  fur  klinische  Medicin, 


6  ANrfNlfy  Ophthalmologie,  Band  iii.,  I.,  S.  23. 
75hid^  i,  xxxix.  p.  34. 


ftschrift  zur  Frederic  Horner. 
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Gowers’s1  case  of  partial  thrombosis  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  in  which  the  eyeball  was  destroyed,  a  septic  embolus 
may  have  produced  the  destruction.  The  results  following  ligation  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  speak  against  an  obstruction  of  these  vessels  pro¬ 
ducing  serious  injury  to  the  eye.  Likewise,  compression  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  in  the  neck,  which  Elschnig  practised  upon  himself,  did  not 
produce  any  change  in  the  retinal  circulation  or  in  the  functioning  of  the 
retina  itself. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  will  not  be  considered  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  In  rare  instances,  spontaneous  thrombosis  is  induced  in  this  locality 
by  marasmus  arising  from  exhausting  diseases,  as  has  been  observed  by 
Heubner,2  Huguenin,3  and  Coupland.4 5  Thrombosis  from  injury  is  just  as 
infrequent.  The  thrombotic  process  may  extend  from  the  orbital  veins  into 
the  sinus,  or  vice  versa.  Simple  thrombosis  of  a  cavernous  sinus  does  not 
produce  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  orbit,  and,  consequently,  exophthal- 
mus  only  results  when  the  inferior  and  the  superior  ophthalmic  veins  are 
also  thrombosed. 


CIRCULATORY  DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  AREA  SUPPLIED  BY  THE  CENTRAL 
ARTERY  OF  THE  RETINA  FROM  EMBOLISM  AND  THROMBOSIS. 


In  embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  central  artery  there  is  found  the 
most  pronounced  anaemia  of  the  retina,  with  the  exception  of  the  variety 
which  follows  the  rare  lesion  of  laceration  of  the  central  artery  from  forci¬ 
ble  separation  of  the  optic  nerve  of  the  globe.  The  complete  blindness 
which  follows  rapidly  upon  total  obstruction  of  the  <^M|al  artery  reveals 
the  importance  of  the  supply  of  the  blood  to  the  rg^irra.  This  function  is 
never  regained,  even  though  the  obstruction  la^sput  a  brief  time  and  is 
soon  followed  by  restoration  of  the  circulation^  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases 
that  very  slight  vision  is  retained  or  is  during  the  course  of  the 

disease.  Many  points,  however,  in  r^feJyta^e  to  these  affections  have  not 
yet  received  satisfactory  explanati<$n.^The  question  in  which  cases  the 
symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  c<^T^hl  artery  are  to  be  ascribed  to  embo¬ 
lism  and  which  to  thrombosis  requires  decisive  answer.  In  a  majority 
of  instances  the  explanatioi^fevors  the  occurrence  of  embolism.  In  A. 
von  Graefe’s,6  in  SchwA^f’s,  and  in  SichePs7  cases,  an  embolus  in  the 
lamina  cribrosa  wg£  ^frahionst rated  to  be  the  cause  of  the  obstruction. 
Priestley  Smith8  four  months  after  the  appearance  of  an  embolism, 
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^^)ie  Ophthalmoscopie,  S.  37  und  169. 

2  Archiv  der  Heilkunde. 

^  3  Pathologische  Beitrage,  Zurich,  1869. 

4  The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1881. 

5  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  v.  S.  1. 

6  Ueberdem  Gebrauch  des  Augenspiegels,  Berlin,  1864. 

7  Archives  de  physiologie  normale  et  pathologique,  1871. 

8  British  Medical  Journal,  1874,  p.  452. 
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that  the  artery  was  obstructed  immediately  behind  the  eyeball.  Sclimidt- 
Rimpler1  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  an  embolic- thrombotic  closure 
of  the  central  artery  immediately  after  its  entrance  into  the  optic  nerve. 
In  a  microscopic  examination  made  by  Nettleship2  some  five  or  six  months 
after  the  occurrence  of  blindness,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  throm¬ 
bosis  had  been  added  to  an  embolism,  glaucoma  being  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  case  reported  by  Loring,3  Delafield  found,  eleven  months 
after  an  embolism  had  been  diagnosed,  that  the  central  artery  and  vein  were 
nearly  empty.  The  cases  of  Popp4  and  Hirschberg  (Becker)  5  have  shown 
that  three  years  and  five  months  respectively  after  an  embolism,  the  vessels 
were  normal  and  their  lumen  was  free.  Schnabel  and  Sachs6  found  an 
embolus  in  the  portion  of  the  central  artery  lying  between  the  layers  of  the 
lamina,  two-thirds  filling  the  lumen,  with  a  second  embolus  in  a  branch  of 
the  inferior  artery  at  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  papilla.  One  year  after 
the  primary  affection  Mauz 7  found  in  a  glaucomatous  eye  an  embolism  that 
failed  to  present  any  definite  structure.  The  mass  was  lying  free  in  the 
artery  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  Eight  weeks  after  the 
occurrence  of  an  embolism,  Gowers8  saw  an  oblong  granular  embolus  situ¬ 
ated  behind  the  lamina  cribrosa,  with  small  fragments  in  the  contracted 
arteries  on  the  papilla.  Similar  cases  have  been  reported  by  Wagenmann,9 
Uhthoff,10  and  Elschnig.11  Marple 12  has  seen  in  a  longitudinal  section  of  an 
eye  that  was  removed  for  glaucoma  (seven  weeks  after  the  obstruction  of 
the  artery)  an  embolus  situated  immediately  behind  the  lamina  cribrosa; 
posteriorly  in  the  central  artery  there  was  a  thrombus.  In  these  sixteen 
cases  in  which  anatomical  studies  have  been  made,  the  ob&ru^tion  of  the 
central  artery  occurred,  in  most  of  the  cases,  in  the  vici^y  of  the  lamina 
cribrosa.  In  three  instances  only  (Loring,  Popp,  a^d^jHirschberg)  no  em¬ 
bolism  could  be  discovered.  In  one  case  repoitoO^  Nettleship,  and  one 
noted  by  Schmidt- Rimpler,  primary  thrombositfV&S  suspected.  The  ana¬ 
tomical  material  at  hand  has  been  insufficirnnjXpermit  of  a  conclusion  as 
to  what  part  primary  thrombosis  plays  i^tneocclusion  of  the  artery ;  the 
want  of  proper  answer  being  further  d^n))nasized  because  the  microscopic 
examinations  were  not  made  for  a^jig  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
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1  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologic^3^%l7 Band  xx. 

a  Royal  London  OphthalfiwcQjbspital  Reports,  1874,  p.  9,  1875,  p.  251. 

3  The  American  Journataflhe  Medical  Sciences,  1874,  April. 

4  Dissertation,  Res^er^erg,  1875. 

5  Centralblatt  fur  oWwfsche  Augenheilkunde,  1884,  Band  viii. 

6  Archiv  fur  Aanfc^eilkunde,  1885. 

7  Festschrifi^l^Feier  des  siebzigsten  Geburtstages  von  Hermann  von  Helmholtz, 
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8  The  Lancet,  1875,  and  Die  Ophthalmoscopie,  S.  41. 

9  Ar^i\  fiir  Ophthalmologie,  Band  lx. 

*°N^^ii^fur  Augenheilkunde,  1894,  S.  62. 

ACIbidem,  1892,  p.  4. 
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blindness,  thus  permitting  post-mortem  changes  that  might  invalidate 
results.1 

Nevertheless,  these  few  anatomical  studies  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  known  as  embolism  of  the  central  artery 
of  the  retina  actually  result  either  from  an  embolism  or  a  thrombosis,  thus 
greatly  weakening  any  hypothesis  that  they  are  due  to  embolism  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery  (Steffan) 2  or  to  hemorrhage  into  the  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve  (Magnus). 

While  the  embolic  nature  of  the  process  has  not  been  absolutely  dis¬ 
proved,  still  the  number  of  observations  in  which  no  possible  source  of  origin 
for  emboli  could  be  found  was  large.  Therefore  the  assumption  is  permis¬ 
sible  that  in  these  cases  the  obstruction  was  due  to  thrombosis,  as  has  been 
stated  by  A.  von  Graefe.  Inflammation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  retinal 
artery  need  not,  however,  produce  thrombosis  in  the  vessel,  as  in  the  in¬ 
flammatory  processes  in  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  symptoms  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  artery  are,  as  a  rule,  wanting.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  local  conditions  that  are  present  in  which  the  central 
artery  entering  the  eyeball  divides  into  branches  at  this  point.  The  vessel 
is  also  subjected  to  intra-ocular  tension,  and,  consequently,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  these  two  factors,  together  with  the  motion  which  the  optic 
nerve  at  its  ocular  insertion  continually  undergoes  during  the  movement  of 
the  globe,  can  give  rise  to  certain  alterations  in  the  vessel  walls  which, 
under  some  conditions,  may  produce  a  thrombosis.  It  must  also  be  assumed, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  that  such  local  predisposing  conditions  in  the  central 
retinal  vein  in  which  thrombosis  may  appear  play  and^^tant  role. 

Among  other  authors  who  express  a  doubt  as  tcrfe  obstruction  of  the 
central  artery  always  being  due  to  embolism  ar^Quuthner,3  Loring,4  Net- 
tleship,5  H.  D.  Noyes,6  Wadsworth,7  and  Pri^sjjJ^Smith.8  The  last-named 
author  asserts  that  medical  aid  is  of  moro^Sivice  in  thrombosis  than  it  is 
in  embolism.  He  also  states  that  in  ca^sy^vhich  thrombosis  has  declared 
its  presence  by  transient  obscuration  <§f  si§nt,  he  has  been  able,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  avert  blindness  bjQie  reasing  the  heart’s  action.  From  a 
diagnostic  stand-point  he  consid^the  obscuration  of  vision,  which  in  many 

1  It  appears  to  the  writer  investigations  are  not  always  properly  performed. 

His  experience  has  been  thaf /it^better  to  make  the  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  vessels, 
and  not  longitudinally^?  \^been  done  in  most  instances.  Longitudinal  sections  do  not 
afford  sufficient  inform\jio^  as  to  the  contents  of  the  vessels,  while  in  transverse  ones  the 
topography  of  th^  afrmiges  can  be  more  readily  studied.  Usually,  the  most  important 
findings  are  thosg>Ew?  are  obtained  by  a  combined  study  of  the  conditions  that  are  con¬ 
tained  in  two  Gj^Jee  sections. 

2  Arc^I^fo^Ophthalmologie,  Band  xii  ,  I. 

3  M^SSJ^sche  Jahrbiicher,  Wien,  1873,  S.  195. 

4  AmSican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  lxvii. 

*&itish  Medical  Journal,  1879. 

.  ^^^Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmol ogical  Society,  1888,  p.  98. 

^  7  Ibidem,  1890,  p.  672. 

>r  8  The  Ophthalmic  Review,  1884,  vol.  iii.  p.  1. 
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cases  precedes  the  obstruction  of  the  artery,  of  most  decided  significance.  He 
asserts  that  this  temporary  darkening  may  occur  much  earlier  in  beginning 
thrombosis  than  it  does  in  embolism.  Similar  cases  have  been  seen  by 
Parinaud  1  and  Galezowski.2 

The  writer’s  views  on  this  subject  have  found  expression  in  a  measure 
in  the  work  of  Kern,3  who  has  collected  the  cases  of  embolism  from  the 
eye-clinic  in  the  University  of  Zurich  between  the  years  1864  and  1891, 
and  in  the  writer’s  private  case-books  from  the  year  1878  to  the  year  1891. 
Out  of  a  total  of  fifty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  eye  cases,  only  twelve 
instances  of  so  called  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  were 
found,  and  in  but  two  of  these  cases  was  an  undoubted  source  of  the  origin 
of  embolus  obtained.  Thus,  in  eighty-three  per  cent,  of  these  twelve  cases 
no  positive  cause  for  embolus  could  be  detected.  The  same  author  has  col¬ 
lected  eighty- three  cases  of  so-called  embolism  of  the  central  artery  from 
medical  literature,  in  which  the  heart  and  vascular  conditions  were  noted, 
and  as  a  result  he  has  found  that  in  sixty-six  per  cent,  no  positive  causative 
factor  for  the  origin  of  the  embolism  could  be  determined.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  peripheral  vessels  which  might  give  rise 
to  a  thrombus  seemed  to  exist  in  some  of  the  cases.  In  sixty-three  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  author  could  not  find  any  positive  cause  for  embolus, 
there  were  twenty-four  examples  of  sclerosis  of  the  peripheral  arteries,  five 
of  chronic  nephritis,  and  six  of  syphilis.  These  facts  have  led  Kern  and 
the  writer  to  the  following  conclusions :  1.  That  a  majority  of  the  cases 
that  present  the  picture  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  are  iv>t  due  to  an 
embolus,  but  are  probably  dependent  upon  a  local  disea^(o^:he  central 
artery,  such  as  atheroma,  syphilis,  endarteritis  from  chrorfptvftidney-disease, 
or  other  dyscrasia.  2.  That  syphilis  should  be  considfj^r  more  commonly 
the  cause  of  this  affection,  especially  in  cases  in  ^m^h  there  is  not  any 
anomalous  heart  affection. 

Since  examining  anew  all  the  literature^peySning  to  this  affection,  the 
writer  not  only  reiterates  his  expressed  op|moiTfi but  goes  a  step  further,  and 
says  that  the  entire  theory  of  embolism  d^pe  central  artery  of  the  retina  re¬ 
quires  fundamental  verification  in  ordf^hat  light  may  be  shed  upon  many  of 
its  obscure  points.  In  the  writer’s^! non,  not  once  in  the  above-cited  four¬ 
teen  anatomical  studies  has^j^fciSnt  proof  been  presented  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  embolism|mfe  present;  moreover,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  previous  e^laiteritis  and  thrombosis  had  been  active  in  pro¬ 
ducing  obstruction  §f^he  vessel.  All  reports  based  upon  a  study  of  longi¬ 
tudinal  sections  mw^"De  accepted  with  caution.  The  theory  of  partial 
embolism  of  tji<y^mral  artery  (a  very  questionable  condition,  and  one  that 
is  difficult  ta^mfcmrstand)  has  also  been  advanced  to  explain  certain  symp¬ 
toms  of  so-c&ued  embolism.  It  is  necessary,  however,  here,  to  assume  a 
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partial  obstruction  in  a  majority  of  these  cases  in  order  to  harmonize  the 
symptoms  of  an  embolic  process,  but  neither  this  theory  nor  any  other  con¬ 
cerning  embolism  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  precursory  changes  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  various  cases. 

In  general,  only  non-infected  emboli  are  here  considered,  this  subject- 
matter  treating  only  of  such  emboli  as  are  met  with  in  heart-disease,  in 
aortic  aneurism,  or  perhaps  in  atheroma  of  the  larger  arteries.  Further,  a 
thrombotic  clot  may  act  as  an  embolus.  The  possibility  of  a  so-called 
“  crossed”  embolus 1  must  be  considered, — that  is,  in  case  of  an  open  foramen 
ovale  of  the  heart,  a  thrombus  originating  in  a  vein  may  be  carried  into 
the  carotid  or  its  branches.  Further,  a  parenchymatous  cell-embolus2  may 
result;  a  hepatic,  a  placental,  or  a  bone-marrow  cell  may  be  borne  away  and 
form  an  embolism,  and  eventually  also  a  “  crossed”  embolism  may  take 
place.  Finally,  a  fat  embolus  may  be  observed  in  the  eyes,  although  none 
as  yet  has  been  described.  Besides  the  known  causes  of  fat  emboli,  lacera¬ 
tion  or  inflammation  of  the  bone-marrow,  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous 
and  pelvic  fatty  tissue,  contusion  or  necrosis  of  the  liver,  and  simple  severe 
contusion  of  the  bones  (according  to  Ribbert)3  may  produce  the  condition. 

It  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between  emboli  of  the  trunk  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  artery  and  those  of  the  branches,  since  different  results,  both  anatomical 
and  clinical,  follow  the  two  forms. 

I. — OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  TRUNK  OF  THE  CENTRAL  ARTERY. 

In  this  condition,  quite  suddenly,  complete  or  alm^Acomplete  blind¬ 
ness  occurs  in  one  eye.  This  condition  may  be  obsorv\(*k  on  awakening  in 
the  morning,  or  noticed  following  severe  physicaW^wJ’tion.  If  the  blind¬ 
ness  does  not  occur  during  sleep,  the  attack  igV^erally  accompanied  by 
marked  light  and  color  phenomena.  Spee^p  however,  all  objects  ap¬ 
pear  enveloped  in  a  gray  or  a  tinted  mie^On  some  cases  the  obscuration 
of  the  visual  field  will  proceed  from  th^^iiphery  towards  the  centre,  while 
in  others  it  will  extend  from  the  c^He  towards  the  periphery.  In  many 
patients  permanent  blindness  is^jprfrtwded  for  several  weeks  or  months  by  a 
transient  disturbance  of  visioi^^fhe  affected  eye ,  this  appearing  in  the  form 
of  a  complete  or  a  partia hfffffg^wss  which  lasts  for  but  a  few  minutes  or  hours 
at  a  time.  There  can  doubt  that  such  prodromal  obscurations  of 

sight  occur  also  in  ^HeS?mer  eye,  either  simultaneously 4  or  while  a  similar 
condition  still  pej^isfcr  in  the  primarily  involved  eye.  It  may  also  appear 
in  the  second  cjM^lfter  the  eye  that  has  been  primarily  attacked  has  recov¬ 
ered.  This/^Q^bined  disturbance  calls  for  special  consideration,  which  will 
be  give^NS^r. 


1  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  1894,  Nr.  1. 

2  Fortschritte  der  Medicin,  1893,  Nr.  20. 

3  Correspondenzblatt  fur  sehweizer  Aerzte,  1894. 

4  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  lxvii.,  1894. 
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At  this  period  a  marked  anaemia  of  the  retinal  vessels  may  be  noticed. 
The  vessels  form  narrow  red  lines  whose  ramifications  become  increasingly 
finer  until  they  disappear.  In  many  cases  the  arteries  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  papilla  are  demonstrable  only  as  bright  white  streaks.  The  veins 
usually  show  a  larger  calibre,  but  are  narrower  than  normal ;  especially 
is  this  so  upon  the  optic  disk.  Towards  the  periphery,  on  the  contrary, 
their  blood-diameter  is  greater.  Frequently,  upon  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  disk,  the  arteries  and  the  veins  cannot  be  differentiated,  the  light- streaks 
being  wanting.  There  is  an  absence  of  pulse-phenomena  which  is  quite 
•  significant.  An  intermittent  flow  of  blood  in  the  arteries  cannot  be  induced 
by  pressure  upon  the  eyeball.  The  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the  eye  is 
either  abolished  or  it  is  greatly  diminished. 

Narrowing  of  the  branches  of  the  central  artery  is  most  distinctly  seen 
upon  the  papilla,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  pallid  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
affection.  In  some  cases,  in  which  there  is  a  complete  annihilation  of  the 
retinal  circulation,  normal  tint  of  the  disk  may  be  observed.  An  important 
symptom  of  obstruction  of  the  central  artery  is  the  usually  rapid  onset  of  an 
opalescence  of  the  retina  that  involves  only  those  portions  of  the  retina  that 
possess  the  greatest  thickness, — that  is,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  macula  lutea 
and  the  zones  that  surround  the  papilla.  For  this  reason,  the  middle  of  the 
fovea  centralis  presents  a  deep-red,  ill-defined  spot  which  was  formerly 
considered  as  a  hemorrhage.  In  reality  it  is  the  chorioid  that  shows 
through  the  opalescent  retina,  allowing  its  color  to  be  intensified  by  contrast. 
Should  the  chorioid  be  highly  pigmented,  the  spot  will  appear  dark,  as 
Inouye1  has  observed  in  a  coal-black  Japanese.  The  appearance 

would  present  itself  in  Negroes.  The  densest  haze  is  ^t^?ed  around  the 
margins  of  the  fovea,  and  in  this  region  the  retin»Ta!ppears  of  a  milk- 
white  tint.  Cl 

By  feeble  illumination  the  opacity  assumes^SSuish  or  a  greenish  tint, 
and  by  intense  illumination  it  appears  a  de/s^Njite  with  bright  stipplings 
and  brilliant  points.  From  the  macula  ifr  mHlirections,  except  towards  the 
papilla,  the  opacity  fades.  The  circ^ftjKpillary  opacity  frequently  dif¬ 
fuses  itself  in  varying  degrees  as  fee  radiating  striations.  Towards  the 
periphery  the  hazy  retinal  areaC&Saually  lessens  until  the  normal  red 
reflex  of  the  eye- ground  ca  ovlg^o  gnized.  When  the  opacity  does  not 
veil  the  vessels  it  frequeifeNcauses  them  to  assume  a  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance,  so  that  by  some  fthev&rteries  are  stated  to  be  as  dark  as  the  veins 
usually  are.  In  the  igacuTar  region  the  finer  vessels  are  unusually  dark  and 
prominent.  The ^Wirty  of  the  retina  may  be  distributed  irregularly  in 
accordance  wjthr^be  restriction  of  the  flow  of  blood  of  the  retina.  The 
retina  itseJfAA^  be  somewhat  thickened  in  the  portions  that  show  the 
greatest  opafctfy. 

kze  may  appear  very  quickly  after  the  obstruction  of  the  artery. 


;atest  qua 


1  Centralblatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  1892,  S.  320. 
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Schnabel  and  Fischer  1  have  seen  it  after  two  hours’  time,  and  Mittendorf 2 
has  noticed  it  after  three  hours’  time  from  the  onset  of  the  blindness. 
Rarely  does  the  opacity  appear  later  than  the  second  day  after  the  onset  of 
the  blindness.  In  the  first  case  of  embolism  observed  by  von  Graefe  ( loco 
citato )  the  opacity  of  the  retina  did  not  come  on  until  the  eighth  day,  and 
he  records  eighty  cases  in  which  the  opacity  appeared  within  the  first  week. 
(Fischer,  loco  citato ,  p.  126.) 


The  changes  that  are  observed  during  the  course  of  the  affection,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  are  situated  in  the  vessel-system  of  the  retina,  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest.  It  is  frequently  noticed  that  the  arteries  soon  begin  to 
refill.  Schnabel  reports  a  case  in  which,  fifteen  hours  after  an  attack  of 
blindness,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  retina  was  suspended.  Nine  hours 
later,  however,  a  feeble  circulation,  with  an  appearance  of  the  vessels  reas¬ 
suming  their  normal  calibre,  established  itself.  Von  Graefe  and  Zehender* * 3 
aho  report  instances  of  this  type. 

While  in  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  late  marked  arte¬ 
rial  and  venous  anaemia  might  be  expected,  the  fact  is  that  this  has  occurred 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  immediately  after  the  occlusion.  Absolute 
anaemia  of  the  central  artery  and  its  branches  is  very  rare.  (Fig.  1.) 

The  return  of  blood  to  the  retina  is  shown  in  many  cases  by  a  peculiar 
breaking  up  of  the  blood-column  in  both  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  or  a 
spontaneous  pulse  may  soon  appear.  In  most  instances  the  venous  pulse 
has  shown  itself  in  from  four  days  to  one  week’s  time.  After  the  refilling 
of  the  vessels,  which  may  be  very  irregular,  has  somewhak  improved,  the 
intermittent  flow  of  blood  into  the  arteries  can  readilvJ^e^duced  by  the 
slightest  pressure  upon  the  globe.  The  intermittent  bte&Kcolumn  was  first 
described  by  Jager.  It  shows  itself  in  the  arteripQJma  frequently  in  the 
veins,  as  a  breaking  of  the  blood-column  either  iitfTvSark  and  light  cylinders 
or  into  granules.  As  a  rule,  these  cylinders  owranules  move  more  or  less 
rapidly  and  ordinarily  in  the  normal  d/feJrh^i,  but  sometimes  they  may 
traverse  a  reverse  direction.  This  latjLi^emidition  has  been  observed  by 
Hirschberg,4  Elschnig,5  Perles,6  and  Kjyhim.7  At  times  these  movements 
are  seen  in  but  one  branch  of  an  ai^sry  or  vein,  while  occasionally  they  may 
take  place  simultaneously  in  fcN^(Meyerhofer,8  Schell,9  and  Harlan10). 
A  pulsatory  advance  of  t hg^)@cWy  1  i litters  is  but  seldom  seen  (Morton).11 


1  Ueber  die 

2  Transaction! 

3 


.'Q 


der  Arteria  Centralis  Retinae,  Leipzig,  1891. 

the  American  Ophthalmological  Societ}T,  1892. 

K1  nrt^^Ionatsblat.ter  fur  AugenVilkunde,  1874,  S.  210. 

4  Centf9Wfcatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  1884,  S.  71. 

fur  Augenheilkunde,  Band  xxiv.  S.  67. 

.^S^tralblatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  1891,  S.  237. 

N^ordisk  ophthalmologisk  Tidsskrift,  iv.  S.  170. 

\  ^Inaugural  Dissertation,  1873. 

9  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmologieal  Society,  1885. 

10  Ibidem,  1887. 


Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  x. 


front  the  Atlas  of '  Op.htJialmosco[u/  by  O.  ft  gab 


FiffJ. 


Fig.Ji. 
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In  one  instance  Oliver1  saw  a  blood-current  in  nearly  all  the  vessels. 
During  this  stage  of  the  affection  an  intermittent  pulsatory  entrance  of 
blood  into  the  central  artery  has  been  rarely  found  (Elschnig).2 


These  current-phenomena  generally  last  but  a  brief  time.  They  fre¬ 


quently  give  place  to  an  increased  fulness  of  the  vessels,  this  continuing 
simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  hemorrhages ;  whereas,  when  there 
is  merely  an  improvement  in  the  filling  of  the  vessels  or  when  the  vessels 
remain  contracted,  hemorrhagic  extravasation  rarely  takes  place.  Fischer3 
found  hemorrhages  noted  forty  seven  times  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
reported  cases  of  embolism  in  the  trunk  of  the  central  artery,  these  usually 
occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disk  and  the  macular  region. 

The  red  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  fovea  may  be  due  to  a  blood  mass 
(Fuchs).4  Hemorrhages  usually  appear  from  three  to  twelve  days  after  the 
onset  of  the  affection.  In  cases  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  retina  have  for  a 
time  even  shown  good  calibre,  atrophy  of  the  vessels,  with  a  diminishing 
blood  supply,  produces  a  pallid  nerve-head,  and  an  atrophic  retina  becomes 
noticeable. 

After  a  varying  period  of  time  the  retina  itself,  as  a  rule,  regains  its  trans¬ 
parency.  The  vessels  may  become  narrower,  and  their  walls  so  thickened 
that  finally  merely  narrow  delicate  threads  remain ;  or  the  vessel  walls  may 
become  so  opaque  as  to  appear  as  white-  or  yellowish-white-lined  bands, 
in  the  middle  of  which  thin  threads  of  blood  are  evident.  The  arteries  are 
affected  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  veins.  Most  of  the  cases  of  so-called 
embolism  of  the  central  artery  advance  to  complete  or  almost  total  blindness. 
When  recovery  of  vision  takes  place  it  is  often  but  partial.  yfAthe  defect  is 
central  (giving  rise  to  central  scotomata),  vision  will  be  poo^S^Should  central 
vision  remain  good,  sight  will  be  more  or  less  useful.  ^^JplMmes  it  has  been 
observed  that  what  was  i  Entire  field  may  give 

place  to  a  partial  defect  i  ladrant  area  or  one  of 

the  lower  or  the  upper  in  blind,  the  macula 


sharing  to  some  extent  in  the  loss  of 
defects  occur  most  frequently  in  embol 
artery.  A  permanent  central  scotomajha 
Hirsch,6  Jiische7).  _dr 


to  some  extent  in  the  loss  of  Quadrant  or  sectorial 


3ts  occur  most  frequently  in  embojfep  of  the  branch  of  the  cerebral 
y.  A  permanent  central  scotom^iasoeen  but  rarely  described  (Eales,5 

loll,6  Jiische7).  .rir 


When  the  phenomenal  ^fpending  upon  an  obstruction  to  the  blood- 
supply  presents  itself  in^ljjb  area  that  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  cere¬ 
bral  artery,  it  is  at  esent  time  viewed,  without  exception,  as  being  due 


iVhen  the  phenomenal  ^fpending  upon  an  obstruction  to  the  blood¬ 
ily  presents  itself  in^ljjb  area  that  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  cere- 
artery,  it  is  at  esent  time  viewed,  without  exception,  as  being  due 


1  Tr*n^k$ftms  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1888. 

2  4^rch^  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Band  xxiv.  S.  67. 

^N^feer  die  Embolie  der  Arteria  Centralis  Retinae,  Leipzig,  1891. 
^  Lehrbuch  der  Augenheilkunde 
^The  Ophthalmic  Review,  1882. 

6  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Band  xxxiii. 

7  Ibidem,  vol.  xxvii. 
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to  embolism.  In  typical  cases  of  occlusion  of  a  branch  of  the  central 
artery  there  is  a  primary  defect  in  the  visual  field  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
associate  with  an  area  which  is  supplied  by  a  small  vessel ;  or  vision  fails  in 
both  eyes,  then  returns  first  in  one  eye  and  afterwards  in  the  other;  in  the 
latter,  however,  only  in  a  portion  of  the  field  (Barkan).1  When  the  upper  half 
of  the  visual  field  is  wanting,  there  is  a  constriction  of  the  inferior  branch. 
If  the  upper  inner  quadrant  of  the  field  is  blind,  there  is  a  disturbance  in 
the  circulation  in  the  lower  outer  branch.  If  the  superior  or  the  inferior 
temporal  artery  is  affected,  there  will  be  a  darkening  of  the  corresponding 
quadrants  of  the  field  of  vision,  with  more  or  less  involvement  of  central 
vision.  Central  vision  is  not  disturbed  when  the  superior  or  the  inferior 
temporal  artery  is  obstructed,  only  when  the  macular  twigs  are  obstructed. 
At  times  a  white  or  a  yellowish-white  spot  situated  on  the  affected  vessel 
has  been  assumed  to  be  an  embolus.  Gray-white  plugs  have  also  been  seen 
in  the  obstructed  artery.  Within  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  changed  ves¬ 
sels  the  veins  in  the  beginning  of  the  disturbance  are  somewhat  contracted, 
but  they  soon  become  better  filled  and  at  times  are  abnormally  broad. 

When  examined  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  attack,  a  retinal  opacity  may 
be  observed  in  the  area  of  the  distribution  of  the  affected  artery,  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  in  embolism  of  the  trunk.  Especially  interesting ,  however , 
is  the  fact  that ,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  of  embolism  of  a  branch  of  the 
central  artery ,  hemorrhages  into  the  retina  are  absent  or  are  present  only  in 
insignificant  numbers .  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  fact.  The 
prevalence  of  the  idea  that  numerous  hemorrhages  occur  in  the  region  of  the 
occluded  artery  is  probably  owing  to  the  theory  that  thej^indness  is  due  to 
hemorrhagic  infarction.  This,  however,  is  not  the  c^^  In  the  accurately 
described  cases  of  Saemisch,2  Hirschmann,3  BarkadCfcnapp 6  (three  cases), 
Schon,6  Nettleship,7  Landesberg,8  Ilirschberg9  (sfl^ases),  Mules,10  Poulett,1 
Mittendorf,12  Wadsworth,13  Holden14  (fiveK^«es),  Tatham  Thompson, L 
Perles16  (four  cases),  Hirsch17  (three  Haab,18  Stuelp,19  Stolting,20 


- - ^ 

1  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Ban^PJy> 

2  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Ay^enfleil 
4  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde^&id  iii. 

6  Lehre  vom  Gesichtsfeld,  £1.  93. 

7  The  Lancet,  1875.  Wp 

8  Archiv  fur  AugenhrttvH>nde,  Band  iv. 

9  Centralblatt  fu/XuSenheilkunde,  1885. 

10  Transactions  oHfefee  Oph  that  mol  ogi  cal  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1888. 

11  Ibidem. 

12  Transactffte^of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1890.  13  Ibidem. 

14  Ar^lu^i^lT  Ophthalmology,  vol.  xxii. 

^(^lithalmic  Review,  1891. 
ralblatt  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1891. 

\  Archiv  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  Band  xxxiii. 

yV 


S.  175. 


3  Ibidem. 
5  Ibidem. 
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tlas  der  Ophthalmoskopie,  1895,  Taf.  26. 

19  Centralblatt  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  1897. 

20  Archiv  fiir  Ophthalmologie.  Band  xliii.  S.  306. 
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Jasche,1  and  two  cases  seen  by  the  author  that  have  not  yet  been  published,  no 
trace  of  hemorrhage  into  the  retina  is  mentioned  as  being  present  in  anyone. 
In  four  other  cases  seen  by  Hirsehberg  ( loco  citato)  and  Stolting  ( loco  citato) 
merely  faint  traces  of  hemorrhage  into  the  retina  were  present.  The  ob¬ 
servation  of  Knapp 2  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  hemorrhagic  infarct,  but  re¬ 
quires  further  examination.  It  is  especially  stated  that  a  small  venous 
branch  lying  within  the  area  of  the  hemorrhagic  infarct  could  not  be  traced 
back  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  illustration  shows  this.  It  can  be  well 
assumed  that  in  this  case,  which  first  came  under  observation  three  weeks 
after  the  beginning  of  the  disturbance,  the  obstruction  to  the  vein  was 
primary,  and  the  arterial  change  was  secondary.  In  the  discussion  of 
thrombosis  of  the  retinal  veins,  we  shall  see  that  this  may  be  followed  by 
a  secondary  affection  of  the  arteries,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  creates 
a  certain  picture  which  is  similar  to  that  given  by  Knapp.  The  case  de¬ 
scribed  by  Landesberg  ( loco  citato ),  under  the  designation  of  hemorrhagic 
infarct,  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  that  condition,  as  the  hemorrhages 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous. 

In  all  the  related  cases  of  so-called  branch  embolism  there  was  either  an 
incomplete  occlusion  of  the  arterial  branch  so  that  no  hemorrhagic  infarct 
could  occur ,  or  the  hemorrhagic  infarct  was  not  a  result  of  obstruction  to  a 
branch  of  the  retinal  artery . 

The  areas  of  distribution  of  the  various  branches  of  the  retinal  artery 
are  separate,  so  that  by  occlusion  of  a  branch  the  area  that  is  supplied  by 
the  affected  vessel  remains  blind.  In  this  way  it  is  proved  (Hirsch)3  that 
the  blood-supply  of  the  retina  is  divided  into  three  inden^ftwnt  regions : 
1 ,  The  area  of  the  superior  principal  branch ;  2,  the  arm  Ar  tne  principal 
inferior  branch;  3,  the  area  of  the  small  arteries  whj/P\j5ume  off  from  the 
papilla  and  go  towards  the  macula  lutea.  Each  ol>Np  principal  areas  may 
be  eliminated  without  the  macula  suffering,  but  oqe^ionally  this  region  may 
also  become  blind, — i.e.,  if  it  has  received  itiTSlS^ -supply  principally  from 
the  superior  and  the  inferior  main  brandies.  • 


VESSELS. 

These  vessels,  when  small,  sutfftJWmly  the  macula  and  occupy  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  macularA^^;.^  Occasionally  they  are  of  a  larger  size 
and  supply  a  portion  of  theyetnporal  half  of  the  retina,  they  then  being 
very  rarely  accompanied  by  a  cilio-retinal  vein.  The  frequency  of  their 
appearance,  according^)  Eang  and  Barrett,4  who  examined  forty-eight  cases, 
is  sixteen  and  sevep^temhs  per  cent.  According  to  Elschnig,5  the  condition 
was  found  in  gevs^per  cent,  in  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons  who  were 

Pxnrmnprb  ^ - 

2  Ibidem,  vol.  l. 


tchiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Band  xxvii. 

Band  xxxvii. 

^  ^Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  1888,  vol.  xii. 
J  5  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Band  xliv. 
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Only  an  anatomical  study  can  determine  whether  these  arteries  come  from 
the  chorioid  or  from  the  central  artery.  Loring,1  Nettleship,2  Schleich,3 
Muller/  Nettle  ship/  Kuhnt/  Birnbacher,7  le  Plat/  Randall/  Goh/°  and 


Elschnig 11  have  all  reported  such  investigations.  Elschnig  determined  that 
they  were  of  ciliary  origin,  and  were  derived  from  the  scleral  vessels  (circlet 
of  Zinn).  As  the  circlet  of  Zinn  contains  only  arteries,  this  explains  why 


the  vast  majority  of  cilio-retinal  vessels  are  arteries.  Leber 12  also  describes 
this  important  connection.  Two  to  four,  or  even  more  (von  Jager),  small 


branches  of  the  short  ciliary  arteries  enter  the  sclera  in  the  vicinity  of  the 


optic  nerve  and  there  form  a  wreath  which  encircles  the  optic  nerve.  Nu¬ 
merous  branches  run  to  the  chorioid  and  to  the  nerve  and  its  sheaths. 
Corresponding  veins  do  not  exist.  A  less  direct  connection  is  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  vessels  of  the  chorioid  and  the  optic  nerve  by  numerous  small 
vessels  that,  entering  the  optic  nerve  through  the  chorioidal  ring,  are  con¬ 
tinued  directly  as  a  free  capillary  net-work  in  the  great  meshes  of  the  intra¬ 
ocular  end  of  the  optic  nerve. 

These  cilio-retinal  vessels  do  not  establish  any  marked  anastomosis  be¬ 
tween  the  ciliary  and  the  central  vessel  system  of  the  retina.  In  those 
cases  of  obstruction  of  the  central  artery  in  which  a  cilio-retinal  vessel  is 
present,  the  retina  undergoes  the  usual  necrosis,  and  only  the  small  area 
that  is  supplied  by  the  cilio-retinal  artery  remains  intact.  The  writer  has 
seen  a  case  (not  yet  published)  in  which  such  an  artery  supplied  in  part  the 
macular  region  ;  and  its  obstruction,  which  was  not  assumed  to  be  of 
embolic  nature,  gave  rise  to  a  scotoma  that  corresponded  to  the  circum¬ 


scribed  opacity  of  the  part  of  the  retina  that  was  supplAd  by  the  vessel. 
In  some  of  the  cases  seen  by  Benson,13  Birnbacher,14  Mip^dorf,15  and  Wads¬ 
worth,16  one  or  more  cilio-retinal  vessels  suppliedr^wr  intact  area.  In  the 


remaining  fifteen  cases  these  were  of  the  macu-ft^  Type  not  possessing  the 


character  of  cilio-retinal  vessels,  which  remajS^rree  from  obstruction.  In 
the  case  reported  by  Laqueur,17  and  in  tfT^SiJteen  cases  collected  by  him,  it 


1  Arehiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  0ri!- 

2  Roy»l  London  Ophthalm aJIospital  Reports,  vols.  vii.  and  ix. 


don  Opbthalm'^JIospital  Reports,  vols.  vii.  and  ix. 

^en  aus  der  of^Claalmischen  Klinik  in  Tubingen,  Heft  1. 
Band  iv. 


2  Roy»l  London  OphthalmaJL 

3  Mittheil  ungen  aus  der 

] 

( 


ospital  Reports,  vol.  ix. 


der  opli/n^iiologischen  Gesellschaft,  Heide.berg,  1881. 
fur  fill aSfmeilk unde,  Band  xv. 


dOSmstique,  1885. 

of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  vol.  iv. 


pfrir  Augenheilkunde,  Band  xliii.  S.  148. 
i,  vol.  xliv. 


JO^ndbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Band  ii.  S.  805. 
^►Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  1882,  p.  886. 

14  Centralblatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  1883,  S.  207. 

15  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1882. 

16  Ibidem,  1890  and  1896. 

17  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1895,  Band  xxx.  S.  75. 
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is  shown  that  the  visual  fields  of  these  eyes  were  small,  oval,  triangular,  or 
oblong,  and  extended  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees  in  their  horizontal  diame¬ 
ters.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  non-obstructed  artery  has  the  appearance 
of  being  a  branch  of  the  central  artery,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  vessel 
was  given  off  behind  the  point  of  obstruction  in  the  central  artery.  The 
writer  suspects,  however,  that  in  these  cases  the  vessels  were  cilio-retinal  in 
character. 

OPTICO-C I  LI  ARY  VESSELS. 

This  peculiar  and  rare  communication  between  the  retinal  vessel  system 
and  that  of  the  ciliary  vessels  has  been  observed  by  Elschnig,1  Rumsche- 
witsch,2  Nickels,3  Lawford,4  Oeller,5  Kuhnt,6  and  Salzmann.7  Such  vessels 
possess  no  significance  in  the  study  of  obstruction  of  the  central  artery,  but 
simply  show  another  variety  of  anastomosis  that  exists  between  the  ciliary 
and  retinal  or  optic  nerve-vessel  system. 


CRITICAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  ARISING  FROM  OB¬ 
STRUCTION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  ARTERY. 

It  is  incorrect  in  these  cases  to  make  always  the  stereotyped  diagnosis 
of  embolism,  for  clinical  observation,  as  has  already  been  seen,  often  fails  to 
reveal  a  source  of  origin  for  the  embolus.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  the 
existence  of  a  heart-murmur  is  not  sufficient  proof,  but  an  exhaustive  sys¬ 
tematic  examination  must  demonstrate  a  vitium  cordis  to  produce  an  embo¬ 
lism.  Further,  Sperling,  who  has  collected  the  results  of  the  autopsies  of  the 
Virchow  Institute  during  the  years  1868-70,  reports  sevent\\six  cases  in 
which  emboli  were  found  in  the  body,  the  brain  being  afi&^opnly  fifteen 
times,  while  the  kidneys  were  involved  in  fifty-seven  ^^es.  The  heart 
must  again  be  considered  relatively :  chronic  endoc^^is  often  occurs  as 
the  result  of  nephritis.  If,  in  a  case  of  obstruction  the  central  artery,  a 
valvular  disease  is  found,  it  does  not  prove  thaQjm  obstruction  was  due  to 
an  embolus,  for  it  may  be  that  the  primary Qis«a^  existing  in  the  kidneys 
also  caused  sclerosis  of  the  central  arterviC  The  aorta  and  the  carotids  are 
considered  the  seat  of  origin  for  emboluijh  the  central  artery  in  those  cases 
in  which  atheroma  of  the  peripheral(0^eries  is  demonstrable.  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  writer,  however,  it  be  more  rational  to  assume  that  the 

central  artery  has  also  undei^m^4i  sclerosis,  and  that  this  localized  condi¬ 
tion  has  given  rise  to  aiyabOuction  of  the  local  vessel.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  aneurism  of  thoX^Jna  and  the  carotids.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the 
vessel  walls  has  attaii^l  a  much  wider  significance  through  the  investiga¬ 


ting 
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leilkunde,  Band  xviii.  S.  41. 

.tsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1889,  S.  41. 


1  Archiv  fimi 

2  Klinisc^rtN^ 

3  lbidemN^ 

4  Transitions  of  the  Ophthalmologieal  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1895,  p.  95. 

5  d>r  Ophthalmoskopie. 

J^encht  der  ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1881. 
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tions  of  Backhouse.1  The  frequent  simultaneous  occurrence  of  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  with  this  affection  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  mes- 
arteritis  is  the  cause  of  aortic  aneurism  in  syphilis.  In  fifty-nine  syph¬ 
ilitic  cases  that  came  to  autopsy  at  Kiel,  Phillips2  found  that  over  twenty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  syphilitic  mesarteritis  of  the  aorta  was  present.  In  an 
examination  of  one  hundred  and  one  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  Malm- 
sten3  has  shown  the  presence  of  syphilis  in  eighty  per  cent.  Puppe4 5 
found  syphilis  in  seven  cases  out  of  sixteen  of  aortic  aneurism. 

The  origin  of  an  embolus  from  a  venous  thrombus  is  not  so  simple  as 
is  at  times  taught.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute 
to  emboli  cases  in  which  the  picture  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  is 
present  in  both  eyes.  Jager,6  Landesberg,6  Page,7  Ilaase,8  Yossius,9  and 
Alexander10  have  all  published  such  cases.  The  prodromal  attacks  of 
blindness  which  often  occur,  and  at  times  appear  in  both  eyes,  make  it 
difficult  to  accept  the  theory  of  embolism.  These  attacks  are  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  or  both  of  the  central  arteries  have  become  narrowed 
by  disease  of  the  walls,  and  a  transient  lowering  of  cardiac  force  has  so 
encumbered  the  circulation  that  it  has  temporarily  suspended  the  function 
of  the  retina  (Loring).11  This  theory  explains  those  cases  in  which  digitalis 
has  undoubtedly  acted  unfavorably  upon  the  eye-affection  (Sclmeller,12  Mit- 
tendorf,13 14  and  Alexander  u). 

The  phenomenon  that  we  have  so  often  noticed  in  our  own  path  nts  is 
that  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  a  total  or  a  partial  blindness  a  moderate 
or  even  good  diameter  of  the  retinal  vessels,  with  the  evidence  of  distinct 
circulation,  appears,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  functh*Aof  the  retina  be¬ 
comes  partially  or  entirely  restored  ;  this  speaks  fur^J^against  the  idea  of 
a  true  embolus. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  obstruction  of  central  artery  can  be 
compensated  for,  in  any  degree,  by  collatqW-rirculation  or  anastomosis. 
Schnabel  and  Sachs15  assume  that  the/fh^Mus  is  smaller  than  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel,  and  that  localized  coirtra&tion  of  the  central  artery  holds  the 
embolus  fast ;  it  adheres  to  the  wcwJv  and  permits  a  varying  amount  of 

1  Beitrago  zur  pathologisckwCrnatomie,  Leipzig,  1897,  Band  xxii.  S.  417. 

2  Statistik  der  EnvorbeagSSrohilis,  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Kiel,  1896. 

3  Aorta  Aneurysmc^^Efcilogie,  Stockholm. 

4  Deutsche  medici/iSihe  Wochenschrift,  1895. 

5  Wiener  medteini|fcne  Presse,  1868. 

6  Archiv  fur  i^tefcnheilkunde,  Band  iv.  S.  109. 

7  Ameri&nCd^urnal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1874. 

8  Arch^^r  Augenheilkunde,  x. 

9  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1883,  S.  298. 

^^ft^chtder  ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1896,  S.  258. 

^/American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  Ixvii  ,  1874. 

12  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  viii. 

j  18  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1882,  p.  411. 

14  Loco  citato. 

15  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Band  xv. 
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blood  to  pass  by.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  to  be  doubted, 
although  Herrnheiser1  has  observed,  experimentally,  this  condition  in  em¬ 
bolism  of  the  retinal  vessels  in  rabbits.  Wagenmann 2  also  attempts  to 
explain  how  the  circulation  can  be  re-established,  but  as  yet  anatomical 
proof  is  wanting. 

There  are  other  clinical  symptoms  which  make  us  hesitate  in  assuming 
that  obstruction  of  the  central  artery  is  always  due  to  embolism.  Albumi¬ 
nuria  has  been  proved  to  have  been  present  in  quite  a  large  percentage  of 
the  published  cases,  and,  according  to  Fischer,  sclerosis  occurs  in  a  great 
proportion  of  these  cases;  therefore,  sclerosis  may  be  very  pronounced  in 
the  retinal  vessels,  as  has  been  seen  recently  by  the  writer  in  a  case  of  so- 
called  embolism.  Raehlmann3  found  in  a  supposed  case  of  embolism  com¬ 
plete  obliteration  of  the  vessels  by  endarteritis.  An  analogous  case  of 
bilateral  blindness  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  in  which  the  arteries  of 
the  retina  were  nearly  bloodless,  is  described  by  Sodato.4  Among  such  other 
causes  may  be  mentioned  quinine  intoxication,  in  which  Gruening,5  Buller,6 
de  Bono,7  and  Berger 8  have  all  observed  phenomena  that  are  similar  to 
those  found  in  embolism.  Similar  pictures  have  been  seen  by  Knapp 9  in 
erysipelas,  by  Carl,10  Emrys- Jones,11  and  once  by  Knapp12  after  a  knife-stab 
of  the  orbit.  Finally,  there  is  a  group  of  cases  communicated  by  Ewars,13 
Barkan,14  Gunn,15  and  Batten,16  in  which  no  other  pathological  process,  except 
anaemia  and  sclerosis,  could  be  found. 

According  to  the  stand-point  of  the  investigator  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  this  question  he  has  declared  the  obstructing  mass  to  be  an 
embolus  or  a  thrombus,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writeivAnot  a  single 
instance,  not  even  in  which  it  was  very  likely  to  be  anj&^boius,  has  the 
proof  of  embolic  nature  been  at  all  convincing.  It  isnwtf  a  simple  matter 
to  give  an  anatomical  proof  of  an  embolus,  ancLA^rder  to  show  con¬ 
clusively  the  existence  of  an  embolic  occhisionX^Mbe  central  artery,  the 
investigator  must  not  only  be  fortunate  inrsdfeJning  the  material  at  the 
proper  time,  but  he  must  also,  as  B.  Ribl^r  founts  out  in  his  Text-book  of 


1  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Auc^nheffkunde,  1895,  S.  315. 

2  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  IWjtlxxviii.  S.  3. 

3  Vortschritte  der  Medicin,  929. 

4  Archivio  di  Ottalmolog^^©5,  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 

5  Archiv  fur  AugenheillrtMHe,  Band  ii. 

6  Transactions  of  tl/wOfc^ican  Ophthalmological  Society,  1881. 

7  Archivio  di  Ottaliml^ia,  vol.  ii. 

8  Les  Maladies  dfiriYeux,  Paris,  1892. 

9  Archiv  fiir^S^enheilkunde,  Band  xiv.  S.  269. 

10  KlinUch^^Wnatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1884,  S.  113. 

11  Br^^Stcdi.-al  Journal,  1884,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

12  A^^^fiir  Ophtha’mologie,  xiv.,  I.,  S.  218. 

13  Xweuer  Jahresbericht,  1872. 


16  Ibidem. 
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Pathological  Histology  (Bonn,  1896),  employ  all  known  technical  aids.  The 
orcein  stain ,  however,  aids  greatly  in  such  a  study  of  the  vessel,  as  it  well 
differentiates  the  elastic  elements  of  the  structure  of  the  walls.  The  ana¬ 
tomical  diagnosis  of  obstruction  of  the  vessel  does  not  lie  entirely  between 
the  question  of  an  embolus  or  a  thrombus,  but  also  includes  the  question 
of  endarteritis  obliterans.  In  the  writer’s  anatomical  studies  this  last  con¬ 
dition  seems  to  present  itself  not  infrequently,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
contract  or  completely  close  the  affected  vessel  in  isolated  places,  so  that  an 
investigator  could  easily  confound  the  condition  with  an  embolism  or  a 
thrombosis.  Some  of  the  illustrations  given  (Elschnig,  Marple,  Wagen- 
mann)  force  the  reader  to  the  assumption  of  an  obliterating  endarteritis 
as  the  cause.  The  central  artery  of  the  retina  and  its  branches  appear  to 
have  a  predilection  for  such  obliterating  diseases,  possibly  on  account  of 
the  sharp  bending  of  the  vessels  at  the  point  of  ramification  upon  the  pa¬ 
pilla,  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  the  movements  that  the  intra-ocular 
end  of  the  optic  nerve  undergoes  with  the  movements  of  the  eye. 

Perhaps  these  factors  favor  not  only  obliterating  processes,  but  are  also 
productive  of  such  changes  in  the  vessels  that  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  intima,  so  that,  as  a  result,  thrombosis  develops  when,  for  any  reason, 
a  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure  follows.  A  very  instructive  illustration 
is  afforded  by  the  so-called  embolism  of  the  central  artery  in  its  relation  to 
glaucoma.  Here  the  vessel-changes  are  found  very  frequently  (Edmunds 
and  Brailey),1  especially  in  the  hemorrhagic  type  (Pagenstecher,2  Deutsch- 
mann,3  Hache,4  Panas,5  Stolting,6  and  others).  If  it  be  desired  to  study  vessel 
sclerosis  and  obliterating  endarteritis  in  the  eye,  it  can noUA  better  done  than 
in  examination  of  an  eye  that  has  been  enucleated^^lidmorrhagic  glau¬ 
coma.  Endarteritis  may  even  lead  to  aneurismah^Wmations  in  the  glau¬ 
coma  (Liouville,7  Panas,8  Hulke,9  Ednmnds^Cd  Brailey,10  Ponsett  and 
Wagenmann  n).  The  anatomical  studies  of^j&tWey12  show  that  thrombosis 
of  the  central  artery  can  also  take  pi  acodi^Qtiu  com  a. 

The  fact  must  not  be'  overlooked  Hia/m  the  sixteen  cases  of  so-called 
embolism  of  the  central  artery  ofi-X^e  retina  that  have  been  examined 
anatomically,  five  were  enucleated  on  account  of  glaucoma,  which  permits 
of  the  assumption  that  it  wa^u^»sible,  without  emboli,  to  have  had  an  oc- 
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\  9  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. 
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elusion  of  the  central  artery,  either  by  a  thrombosis  or  an  endarteritic 
obliteration  of  the  vessels.  It  may  be  said  that  if  this  supposition  is  cor¬ 
rect,  then  obstruction  of  the  central  artery  and  its  branches  should  be  ob¬ 
served  oftener  in  glaucoma,  though  probably  it  is  present  more  frequently 
than  has  been  supposed.  A  very  scanty  retinal  blood- supply  is  usually 
seen  in  glaucoma,  and  at  times  a  blindness  which  cannot  be  rightly  ex¬ 
plained  unless  it  is  assumed  that  a  contraction  of  the  central  artery  or  its 
branches  has  led  to  functional  death  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  may  be 
noticed.  One  way,  of  course,  is  to  accept  the  view  of  Leber1  that  this  con¬ 
dition  has  been  produced  by  a  spasm  of  the  vessel,  but  as  yet  this  condition 
has  seldom  been  found  with  any  degree  of  certainty  in  the  human  eye. 
Priestley  Smith,2  Galezowski,3  and  others  have  also  considered  vessel-spasm 
in  explaining  the  clinical  picture  of  thrombotic  obstruction  of  the  central 
artery.  Raynaud 4  and  others  have  described  spasm  of  the  retinal  artery 
as  occurring  ophthalmoscopically  in  Raynaud’s  disease.  Knies5has  seen 
the  vessels  of  the  retina  become  narrowed  immediately  before  an  epileptic 
seizure.  His  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  de  Bono  and  Dotto.6 
Schnabel7  attributes  to  spasm-ischsemia  a  very  great  contraction  of  the  ret¬ 
inal  arteries  with  a  corresponding  dilatation  of  the  veins  occurring  in  the 
stage  of  chill  in  intermittent  fever.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  cases  of 
retinal  ischaemia  of  A.  Graefe,8  Rothmund,9  Knapp,10  and  others  were  due 
to  arterial  spasm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rapidly  passing  localized  vessel-spasm  which 
Benson11  saw  in  his  case  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  other  cause  than  such  a 
condition,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  visible  circulation  of  blood  with 
interruption  of  the  blood  column  simulates  this  remark^Ji  dise  of  peri¬ 
stalsis.  A  thirty-two-year-old  man,  without  heart-  oiwpAey-disease,  who 
had  had  malaria  and  rheumatism  and  who  was  adjuring  from  tobacco- 
amblyopia,  had  been  having  attacks  of  total  or  pa^^mJ blindness,  lasting  but 


a  few  minutes  at  a  time  for  four  years’  tim 
was  affected.  During  the  attacks  it  was\ 


tterly  only  the  right  eye 
that  sectors  of  arterial 


branches  became  empty  and  pushed  theus^iy  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
fundus ;  and  this,  at  times,  in  a  pulsatoi^manner.  To  the  writer,  the  fact 
that  pressure  upon  the  left  eye  iMw^ed  quicker  intermittent  filling  and 
emptying  of  the  arterial  tenn^^^ij/mportant,  as  showing  that  the  blood- 


1  Bericht  der  ophthalmoljJgls^^i 

2  British  Medical  JournaVly74. 


Gesellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1897,  S.  162. 


r 


3  Recueil  d'Ophtha^m^^ie,  1882  and  1892,  and  Traite  d’ Ophthalmol ogie. 

4  Archives  generak^^tfedecine,  1874. 

5  Bericht  der  onJ^VaJnologischen  Gesellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1877. 

6  Archivio  ^Q^nmologia,  1894,  p.  238. 

7  Archiv^oChgenheilkunde,  1885,  S.  377. 

8  ArchU  fuVOphthalmologie,  Band  viii. 

9  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  iv.  S.  106. 

^AV^piwfur  Augenheilkunde,  Band  v. 

/^Transactions  of  the  International  Ophthalmological  Congress,  Edinburgh,  1894,  p.  81. 
<2T  'Vol.  IY. — 33 
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pressure  in  the  left  retinal  arteries  was  less  than  that  in  the  right.  It  per¬ 
mits  the  consideration  of  as  yet  unknown  factors  in  the  weakening  of  the 
blood-current,  from  causes  that  are  situated  within  or  without  the  eye.  The 
case  of  Wagenmann  may  also  permit  of  a  similar  assumption.  The  ad¬ 
vancing  contraction  observed  by  Benson  alone  in  the  vessels  is  most  sur¬ 
prising,  for  such  peristaltic  spasmodic  movements  have  not  been  previously 
observed  in  blood-vessels. 

The  assumption  of  a  vessel-spasm  would  render  great  service  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  prodromal  periodic  blinding  and  especially  the  filling  of  the 
retinal  vessels  that  is  seen  immediately  after  the  blinding.  The  presence 
of  an  embolus  would  be  unnecessary  to  explain  the  clinical  symptoms,  as 
they  could  be  understood  as  follows.  As  a  result  of  disease  of  the  vessel- 
walls,  a  more  or  less  general  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessels  occurs, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interrupt  the  retinal  function.  If  now,  as  a 
vessel-spasm  takes  place,  the  symptoms  are  readily  explained,  and  if  throm¬ 
bosis  of  the  central  artery  occurs,  this  would  explain  the  permanent  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  vessel.  Vessel-cramp  without  thrombosis,  continuing  for 
several  hours’  time,  might  destroy  the  retinal  function.  Leber  comments 
on  the  feasibility  of  this  theory,  especially  in  connection  with  Wagenmann’s 
communication,  and  suggests  further  study  of  this  subject,  in  which  opin¬ 
ion  the  writer  concurs.  Positive  proof  of  vessel-spasm  in  either  normal 
or  diseased  retinal  vessels  is,  however,  largely  wanting,  and  the  writer  is 
inclined  to  assume  that  other  conditions  must  at  times  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  The  transient  prodromal  attacks  of  blindness  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  when  the  arteries  are  narrowed  by  endarteritis,  etc.,  a  slight 
sinking  of  the  blood-pressure  is  sufficient  to  interfeixXjth’the  nourishment 
of  the  retina.  Perhaps  narrowing  of  the  vess^utrising  from  cellular 
thickening  of  the  walls  may  disappear  and  thfiN^Ood-current  be  again  set 
free,  as  the  writer  has  recently  observed  in^vJtse  in  which  he  considered 
the  contraction  due  to  a  change  in  tho^valls  that  disappeared  without  any 
therapeutic  measure  of  importance*  <XHere  are  changes  in  the  letinal 
vessels  which  still  baffle  our  conipivhrSision. 

All  these  various  conditions  a*d  meories  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  diagnosing  the  character  obstruction  of  the  central  retinal  arteiy. 

Prognosis  is  always Wg^>*specially  if  the  cause  be  embolic  in  type. 
Treatment,  which  will ^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  arterial  obstruc¬ 
tion,  may  be  dividt/piTO  general  and  local.  The  former  will  be  directed 
toward  heart  faijur^syphilis,  etc.,  and  will  include  the  use  of  digitalis, 
mercury,  lodidAS?  potassium,  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  the  prone  position  of 
the  patieijt^^gitalis  must  not  be  neglected,  even  if  the  presence  of  an 
embol  wtX^Suspeeted,  for  if  the  clot  be  attached  to  the  walls,  this  drug  is 
of  servft^  and  if  it  completely  fills  the  artery,  digitalis  will  not  greatly 
\e  any  damage. 


1  Loco  citato. 
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Local  treatment  will  avail  most  when  the  obstruction  is  not  embolic  in 
character ;  although  iridectomy  is  of  no  value  in  most  cases.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  a  sclerotomy  or  puncture  of  the  sclera  can  be  recommended  in  recent 
cases  of  thrombosis,  as  has  been  advocated  by  Mauthner,1  who  might  also  be 
considered  the  pioneer  in  the  so-called  massage  treatment,  as  he  recommends 
deep  pressure  upon  the  globe  in  quite  recent  cases  of  embolism.  This  he 
does  in  order  that  in  case  the  embolus  projects  but  a  short  distance  into  the 
central  artery  and  blood  can  still  enter  in  small  quantity,  this  procedure 
will  hinder  the  further  entrance  of  blood  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and 
thus  by  damming  the  arterial  blood  prevent  the  complete  entrance  of  the 
embolus  into  the  central  artery,  from  which  point  it  would  be  swept  farther 
on.  If  pressure  fails,  a  sclerotomy  should  be  performed,  so  that  by  vis  a 
tergo  the  embolus  can  be  driven  from  the  trunk  into  a  branch.  This  view, 
according  to  the  writer,  appears  to  apply  more  to  soft  emboli. 

True  massage  was  first  applied  by  Wood- White, 2  with  good  results,  in 
a  case  of  typical  embolism  with  blindness,  resulting  in  recovery  of  normal 
vision.  Such  a  result  has  been  confirmed  by  Mules,  Hirschberg,  Hilbert, 
Fischer,  and  Gifford.  The  writer  is  convinced  of  the  assertion  of  Schnabel 
and  Sachs,3  that  pressure-experiments  demonstrate  that  by  massage  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  retina  can  be  increased,  and  that  when  the  pressure  is  dis¬ 
continued  the  pupil  becomes  slightly  red,  previously  invisible  vessels  become 
demonstrable,  and  stretched  arteries  assume  a  serpentine  form.  When  these 
authorities  further  assume  that  by  this  means  a  recent  soft,  incomplete  em¬ 
bolus  can  be  moved  or  even  broken  up  and  thus  rendered  harmless,  the 
writer  would  still  accept  their  dictum,  only  he  would  sa y^w\nbolus?  but 
•  thrombus . 


sr 


DISTURBANCE  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  WITHIN  THBkljElA  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
VEIN  OF  THE  RETINA  AND  ITS  BRANCTb£\^CASIONED  BY  THROM¬ 
BOSIS. 

Michel4  distinguishes  three  grades intensity  in  this  affection,  de¬ 
pending  upon  (1)  complete  obstruction,)^  incomplete  obstruction,  and  (3) 
thrombosis  which  is  so  slight  that^^!  is  a  stagnation  of  the  blood  of  the 
venous  system  of  the  retina. 

According  to  Michel,  thaS^ease  pursues  three  different  courses  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  patholj^iclwlnatomical  conditions.  In  the  first  type,  in 
which  the  thrombus  becomes  organized  and  permanent,  the  hemorrhages  are 
at  first  partly  absorb^fehid  the  borders  of  the  papilla,  by  reason  of  hemor¬ 
rhagic  coloratiom^^sten  somewhat.  Soon,  however,  the  vision  grows 
worse  again^&^ipanied  with  fresh  hemorrhages.  These  relapses  recur 


x> 


A 
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ak 


er 


1  Wiener  medizinische  Blatter,  vi.,  1883. 

2  The  Ophthalmic  Review,  1882. 

3  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  1878,  iii. 

4  See  Schobl’s  article  in  this  System,  vol.  iii.  p  442. 
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until  the  retina,  together  with  the  vitreous,  becomes  hazy  and  vision  prac¬ 
tically  abolished.  In  the  second  grade,  the  hemorrhages  gradually  disap¬ 
pear,  being  changed  into  yellowish-white  spots  in  such  a  way  that  in  the 
beginning  the  light  color  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  hemorrhage,  the 
vision  gradually  improving,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  the 
third  degree  of  intensity,  all  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  except  the  dilatation 
of  the  veins  and  the  whitish  color  of  the  papilla,  may,  in  varying  periods 
of  time,  disappear. 

According  to  Michel,  these  three  courses  correspond  to  (1)  complete 
occlusion  through  organization  of  the  clot;  (2)  partial  re-establishment  of 


the  lumen  by  molecular  destruction  of  the  thrombus,  which  becomes  partly 
organized;  and  (3)  complete  re-establishment  of  the  permeability  of  the 
vein.  Michel  has  never  seen  increase  of  tension.  Anatomically,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  thrombus  was  largely  incorporated  with  the  inner  wall  of 
the  central  vein,  it  being  only  about  one  and  a  half  millimetres  long  and 
about  six  millimetres  removed  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the 
eyeball. 

Thrombosis  of  the  central  vein  may  occur  as  a  complication  in  glau¬ 
coma,  pernicious  anaemia,  and  diabetes.  It  occurs  metastatically  in  throm¬ 
bosis  of  the  orbital  veins  of  septic  or  marasmic  origin  simultaneously  with 
the  appearance  of  thrombosis  of  one  or  more  of  the  sinuses  of  the  brain. 
Angelucci 1  has  published  three  cases  of  thrombosis  of  the  central  vein  in 
which  retinal  hemorrhages  or  greatly  distended  veins  were  not  present. 
Von  Zehender 2  explains  the  absence  of  hemorrhage  in  Ancjelucci’s  first  case 
by  supposing  that  the  venous  thrombus  compressed  tii^^ptral  artery  and 
thus  diminished  the  blood-supply  to  the  retina,  whj^Michel  disputes  that 
it  was  a  case  of  thrombosis.  Certainly  the  an^Qtocal  proofs  in  all  three 
of  Angelucci’s  cases  do  not  seem  free  from  erOTv^m. 

The  case  observed  by  the  writer  and  ^nwshed  by  his  assistant  (Turk) 
agrees  fairly  with  the  findings  of  Mi^e^^vA  very  small  thrombus  that 
completely  obstructed  the  vein  wa^situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  The  distention  the  larger  veins  and  the  enormous 
infiltration  of  the  retinal  tissue(gfit  were  found  in  the  microscopic  prepara¬ 
tions  of  this  case  are  showQki  Figs.  5  and  6.  The  section  shown  in 
Fig.  5  is  taken  from  th^N^emiTy  of  the  papilla,  and  that  of  Fig.  6,  some¬ 
what  farther  away.^JiQjie  latter  the  formation  of  spaces  through  oedema  is 
very  striking. 

The  theory«o©*4arasmic  thrombosis  receives  confirmation  from  a  case  seen 


by  Goh  (CasqTfrjSJT  In  a  reported  instance  he  considers  the  venous  obstruc¬ 
tion  as  maifiraic,  notwithstanding  the  septic  nature  of  the  disease,  owing  to 
its  bert^wlateral ;  whereas,  with  Axenfeld,  he  considers  unilateral  throm¬ 
bosis 


& 


£is  Described  by  Michel  to  be  dependent  on  local  disease  of  the  vessels. 


1  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1878,  S.  443,  und  1879,  S.  15. 

2  Bericht  der  ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1878,  S.  182. 
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While  the  relation  of  the  process  to  increased  intra-ocular  pressure  remains 
entirely  in  the  background  in  Michel’s  presentation,  yet,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  the  cases  that  have  been  studied  anatomically  by  Weinbaum, 
Schnabel,  Wagenmann,  Wurdemann,  and  Purtscher  show  a  very  important 
relation  to  glaucoma,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  consideration  of  embolism  of 
the  central  artery. 

What  is  termed  thrombosis  of  the  central  vein  leads  occasionally  to 
glaucoma.  Like  the  artery,  the  central  vein  seems  to  have  a  predilection 
for  degenerative  changes.  What  appears,  however,  to  be  of  the  most  im¬ 
portance  in  the  production  of  the  affection  is  that,  simultaneously  with  gen¬ 
eral  or  local  arterio-sclerosis,  the  circulation  in  the  eye  is  disturbed,  and  to 
this  is  added  a  weak  cardiac  action  that  favors  venous  thrombosis.  With¬ 
out  simultaneous  arterio-sclerosis  thrombosis  of  the  central  vein  seems  but 
rarely  to  occur. 

The  writer,  from  his  own  experience  in  sixty  thousand  case-histories, 
would  add  the  following  as  his  conclusions  :  Typical  cases  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  in  which  albuminuria  can  be  excluded,  are  of  infrequent  occurrence. 
Heart-disease  seems  to  play  a  favoring  rdle ,  probably  because  it  produces  early 
arterio-sclerosis.  Almost  all  of  the  writer’s  cases  have  been  engaged  at 
hard  work  all  their  lives;  the  vast  majority  occurring  in  the  peasant 
classes,  who  work  so  much  in  a  stooping  posture.  The  affection  is  rarely 
bilateral,  possibly  because,  after  the  loss  of  the  first  eye,  the  patient  takes 
better  care  of  himself.  Differing  from  the  experience  of  Michel,  the  writer 
has  more  frequently  met  with  prodromal  obscurations  and  phosphenes; 
certainly,  however,  the  disturbances  of  vision  usually  appear  without  these 
signs,  and  often  occur  at  night.  vCi 

Obstruction  of  the  branch  of  the  artery  takes  place,  whole,  earlier 

in  life  than  that  of  the  trunk, — ie .,  between  forty  ain^h^fty  years.  One  or 
more  venous  branches  may  be  obstructed,  so  tha£  (^morrhage,  opacity  of 
the  retina,  congestion  of  the  veins,  and  the  e^mfresent  white  splotches 
may  all  appear  only  in  the  region  of  a  venoi(s^rmch.  (Fig.  3.) 

The  venous  obstruction  that  is  due  toV^ch  thrombosis  can  lead  to  sec¬ 
ondary  disease  in  the  artery  correspond inVpto  the  affected  vein.  This  sec¬ 
ondary  disease  has  been  carefully  st  uiiied  by  Thoma.  In  his  case  dilated 
collateral  vessels  carrying  venon^fti^d  towards  the  papilla  were  visible 
towards  the  macula.  In  thisj&^vm  a  dilated  arterial  twig  could  be  seen. 
This  case  gave  an  importarfT  Wight  into  the  nature  of  the  white  degenera¬ 
tive  areas.  Although  the  p&nent  did  not  have  albuminuria,  such  areas  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  area%ft9ie  obstructed  vein,  especially  towards  the  macula 
lutea,  these  spreadin^Jaut  until,  within  three  days  after  the  disturbance  of 
vision,  they  ha^N^raened  the  middle  of  the  fundus.  Not  a  single  additional 
area  of  white  cogeneration  appeared,  nor  did  the  hemorrhages  become  con¬ 
verted  ii^to^^h.  The  writer  believes  that,  in  general,  these  retinal  hemor- 
rhagesxlo\ot  change  into  white  areas,  and  that  the  degenerative  areas  have 
nothmg^irectly  to  do  with  the  hemorrhages,  but  that  they  are  formed  of 
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groups  of  fat-granule  cells  (phagocytes)  that  take  up  the  cUbris  of  the  de¬ 
stroyed  retinal  elements.  The  white  areas  are  also  expressions  of  a  serious 
disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the  retinal  tissues  from  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  blood  or  the  vessels,  but  in  no  way  are  they  the  direct  product  of  hem¬ 
orrhagic  degeneration,  as  seen  in  cases  of  uncomplicated  traumatic  retinal 
hemorrhage  in  which  such  areas  are  not  present.  These  areas  have  a  more 
serious  prognostic  import  than  the  hemorrhages  that  are  seen  in  albuminuric 
retinal  degeneration. 

The  writer  would  not  venture  to  answer  the  question  whether  in  this 
process  a  thrombosis  is  being  solely  dealt  with,  and  whether  it  is  right  to 
attribute  it  to  marasmic  influences,  for  the  conditions  here  met  with  are 
very  complicated.  It  appears  possible,  however,  that  in  a  case  in  which 
all  of  the  vessels  are  normal  nothing  could  result  from  obstruction  of  the 
central  vein  except  stasis  and  oedema.  This  assumption,  however,  requires 
further  study. 

In  cases  of  the  first  and  the  second  grade,  in  which  the  phenomena  are 
very  pronounced  (Fig.  4),  the  intermittent  flow  of  blood  into  the  arteries 
upon  the  disk  resumes  its  normal  condition  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the 
globe.  Consequently,  the  circulation  in  the  retinal  vessels  must  be  but 
little  altered,  despite  the  marked  retinal  changes.  In  cases  of  the  second 
grade  the  writer  has  been  able  to  induce  an  immediate,  intermittent  arte¬ 
rial  flow  with  a  simultaneous  emptying  of  the  veins  upon  the  papilla  and 
its  vicinity  by  pressure  on  the  globe.  In  this  type  the  blood  finds  a  ready 
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and  Wagenmann 1  believe  that  multiple  emboli  in  the  branches  of  the  retinal 
artery  can  provoke  the  same  ophthalmoscopic  picture  as  thrombosis  of  the 
central  vein  by  the  resulting  hemorrhagic  infarcts,  and  this  view  is  appar¬ 
ently  supported  by  the  histological  study  of  a  case  seen  by  the  latter  author. 
The  writer  doubts  this,  for  the  reasons  given  in  speaking  of  branch-emboli. 
For  it  was  there  shown  that  obstruction  of  arterial  branches  does  not  produce 
hemorrhagic  infarcts  in  the  retina,  and  the  case  of  Knapp,2  which  is  always 
cited  as  one  of  hemorrhagic  infarct  of  the  retina,  may,  as  above  stated,  be 
described  as  one  of  obstruction  of  a  venous  branch  with  secondary  arterial 
^degeneration.  It  is  true  that  the  artery  corresponding  to  the  obstructed 
vein  did  not  show  white  walls,  but  the  affection  had  not  progressed  as  far 
in  three  weeks’  time  as  in  the  case  described  by  the  writer,  in  which  twelve 
months  had  elapsed. 

In  making  the  diagnosis  the  question  of  the  presence  of  albuminuria  is 
very  important.  So-called  albuminuric  retinitis  can  present  a  similar 
picture,  and  the  question  is  pertinent  whether  in  this  very  grave  pathologic 
process  thrombosis  or  obstruction  of  the  trunk  or  of  a  branch  of  the  central 
vein  may  not  play  a  certain  secondary  part.  As  albuminuric  retinitis  may 
in  the  beginning  affect  but  one  eye,  it  is  important  in  all  cases  that  resemble 
thrombosis  to  examine  the  urine.  When  the  affection  occurs  in  the  young 
syphilis  must  be  suspected.  For  instance,  the  writer  has  seen  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  thrombosis  of  the  second  grade  in  the  right  eye  of  a  patient  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  Although  the  vision  equalled  but  one-third  of  normal, 
the  symptoms  disappeared  and  all  of  the  functions  were  m^tablished 
within  three  weeks’  time  from  the  time  of  the  use  of  inunctu^i^fmiercury. 
A  moderate  proptosis,  the  result  of  a  slight  involvemenWjufche  orbit,  dis¬ 
appeared  simultaneously. 

The  writer  can  confirm  the  observation  of  Micl  quoted  above,  that 
symptoms  of  thrombosis  may  result  from  amswrtQ) having  seen  it,  not  in 
pernicious  anaemia,  but  in  a  case  of  intense  ^m^nua  of  pregnancy.  The 
pronounced  changes,  distention  of  the  veins^mmerous  hemorrhages,  white 
splotches,  etc.,  all  disappeared  spontaneous^  three  weeks  after  confinement, 
vision  again  becoming  normal.  Jb 

Thrombotic  retinal  affections  as  complications  of  inflammatory, 

and  especially  infectious,  proct^^Cm  the  orbit,  whether  they  are  caused  by 
erysipelas,  meningitis,  thmm'0i^  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  or  in  any  other 
manner.  In  this  type  o\J^ie  affection  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  is  to  be  attribufo^^o  thrombosis  of  the  retinal  veins,  and  how  much 
is  the  result  of  throrfrisNsis  of  the  central  arteries.  This  is  likewise  the  case 
in  orbital  phleg^hi.  In  all  of  these  cases,  not  only  is  thrombosis  being 
considered,  ^XNgMebitis.  Here  the  disease  of  the  veins  is  an  accompanying 
symptom  of  the inflammatory  process,  and  does  not  concern  the  question. 
As^^^,  prognosis  is  unfavorable  for  the  affected  eye,  but  usually  it 
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is  good  for  the  unaffected  organ.  Quite  often,  however,  the  afflicted  eye 
acquires  more  or  less,  and  at  times  a  normal  degree  of  vision.  Much  de¬ 
pends  whether  the  macula  lutea  is  involved.  Numerous  whitish  dots  in 
this  region  are  especially  ominous.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  has  seen  nor¬ 
mal  vision  regained  in  spite  of  such  conditions. 

Treatment  is  ordinarily  quite  valueless,  and  in  cases  in  which  improve¬ 
ment  occurs  it  is  usually  independent  of  anything  that  has  been  done. 
This  result  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  affection.  The  writer  has  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  evident  benefit  from  the  energetic  use  of  digitalis,  massage, 
and  nitrite  of  amyl,  but  not  in  the  above-described  case,  in  which  an  ob¬ 
structed  section  of  the  vein  was  plainly  visible,  and  of  a  type  in  which  it 
would  be  presumable  that  it  would  be  influenced  by  massage. 

The  value  of  treatment  lies  in  prophylaxis.  Elderly  people,  who  per¬ 
form  hard  bodily  labor,  must  be  counselled  to  discontinue  such  work,  and 
especially  to  refrain  from  prolonged  stooping.  This  advice  is  particularly 
applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  disease  of  the  heart  or  the  vessels. 
Those  cases  that  have  had  one  eye  affected — having  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence — usually  follow  the  advice,  and,  as  a  rule,  save  at  least  the  one  organ. 
Where  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  syphilis  the  patient  should  be 
placed  under  the  influence  of  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potassium. 


DISTURBANCES  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  AREAS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  THE  POSTERIOR  CILIARY  ARTERIES. 

As  has  been  seen  in  the  previous  sections  that  many  of  tta  disturbances 
of  the  retinal  blood-vessel  system  have  been  insufficiei^l^l^vestigated,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  applies  in  a  still  more  marked^fl&^ee  to  the  Post“ 
ciliary  system.  Wagenmann  1  has  proved  that  the  dsQvrbances  in  this  area 
have  great  significance  for  the  entire  eye,  especi^ll^^r  the  retina,  he  finding 
that  all  of  the  elements  in  the  portions  of  the  ttShii  that  have  been  deprived 
of  chorioidal  circulation  have  rapidly  d^efra&ed.  From  investigations 
upon  rabbits  he  determined  that  the  e$tireretina  became  cloudy  after  di¬ 
vision  of  the  long  ciliary  and  a  portioi^^f  the  short  post-ciliary  arteries,  this 
being  accompanied  by  a  diffuse  p^^chymatous  haze  of  the  cornea.  The 
lens  became  rapidly  opaque,  aj^K  its  elements  underwent  degeneration. 
These  results  obtained  in  r cannot,  however,  be  referred  to  man  with¬ 
out  modification.  The^tfqkon  of  this  question  in  a  great  part  belongs  to 
the  future. 

The  equally  ivngtetant  question  whether  in  man  the  individual  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  p</?ijHmary  artery  communicate  with  one  another  or  whether 
they  constitut^Sf)  many  end-arteries  is  still  unanswered.  From  the  re¬ 
searches  ^IvWVigenmann  and  Segrist2  it  would  appear  that  in  rabbits  they 
are  end-artuhes,  supplying  a  certain  area  exclusively.  Leber 3  found  that  the 
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capillary  distributions  of  neighboring  chorioidal  vessels  in  man  were  in  many 
ways  associated.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  same  relations  exist  in  man  as 
in  rabbits,  then  an  interference  with  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  post-ciliary 
arteries  endangers  to  a  greater  or  a  less  d  gree  the  entire  retina.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  obliterating  disease  of  the  post-ciliary  vessels  should  occur,  the 
retina  would  share  in  the  disturbance,  and  possibly  the  arterio-sclerosis  that 
is  seen  in  contracted  kidney  (Duke  Carl  Theodor1)  would  be  found  in  the 
chorioidal  vessels.  This  would  explain  in  part  the  degenerative  changes 
that  occur  in  the  retina.  Senile  sclerosis  of  the  chorioidal  vessels  produces 
disturbances  of  nutrition  similar  to  those  which  arise  from  albuminuria. 
Hemorrhages,  white  degenerative  areas,  so-called  thrombosis  of  the  central 
vein,  etc.,  produced  by  disturbances  of  nutrition,  and  in  which  the  retina 
and  its  vessels  suffer,  can  be  seen  as  the  results  of  sclerosis  of  the  chorioidal 
vessels.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  numerous  hemorrhages  and  the  abnor¬ 
mal  fulness  of  the  vein  have  been  caused  by  disturbance  of  the  nutrition, 
corresponding  in  degree  to  the  acuteness  of  the  sclerotic  affection  of  the 
chorioidal  vessel.  Therefore,  the  hypothesis  of  a  thrombosis  of  the  central 
vein  can  be  dispensed  with,  and,  without  this  theory,  those  cases  in  which 
the  permeability  of  the  central  vein  by  the  pressure  test  is  proved  are  ex¬ 
plainable. 

Specific  disease  of  the  vessels  can  affect  also  those  of  the  post-ciliary 
region,  and,  from  resulting  constriction  and  obstruction,  endanger  to  a 
marked  degree  the  integrity  of  the  system.  Changes  induced  by  hereditary 
syphilis  in  the  eye-ground  may  consist  in  a  specific  degenei^Von  of  the 
vessels  in  the  chorioid.  . . 

In  the  future,  in  all  pathological  and  anatomical  im^2feal10ns  °f 
eyeball,  examination  must  be  made  for  accompany ing^B^ease  of  the  post- 
ciliary  vessels. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  WALLS  OF  TH 


AR  VESSELS. 


A  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  ti^vessel- walls  in  general  shows 
that,  as  a  result,  the  changes  occurrinor  iiVrhe  tissues  of  the  eye  are  as  im¬ 
portant  in  their  frequency  and  signL&cfefce  as  spontaneous  extravasations  of 
blood  are.  The  patches  of  white  Agij&ration  that  appear  in  the  retina  soon 
after  hemorrhage  seem  to  b eijXre  the  result  of  poor  nourishment  of  the 
tissues,  resulting  from  tb?£*d|sJised  vessels,  than  from  the  presence  of  the 
blood-clots.  In  simple  tWfmatic  hemorrhage  such  areas  of  degeneration 
scarcely  ever  occur.  further  consequence  of  disease  of  the  vessel- walls 

aneurismal  formatiOfc;  which  are  demonstrable  only  microscopically,  may 
be  seen,  these^Kj^  associated  with  new  blood-vessel  formations  in  the 
retina  and  v^rajbis  humor.  In  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  diseases  of 
the  bloodvessel  walls  there  still  exists  a  wide  gap.  Often  it  is  only  acci- 
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dentally  possible  to  obtain  the  material  for  investigation  at  the  proper  time. 
With  the  ophthalmoscope  the  true  pathological  changes  are  only  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  imperfectly,  the  microscope  being  the  true  interpreter. 

SENILE  ANGIO-SCLEROSIS. 

This  affection  plays  a  most  destructive  part  in  diseases  of  vessels  of  the 
eye.  Here,  as  in  other  portions  of  the  body,  it  may  appear  either  in  the 
diffuse  or  the  circumscribed  form.  From  the  publications  of  Thoma  and  his 
pupils  it  would  seem  that  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  its  area  of  distribu¬ 
tion  are  especially  prone  to  attacks  by  these  degenerative  processes,  so  that  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  retinal  changes  are  of  special  importance  in 
the  study  of  the  pathology  of  the  brain.  It  is  well,  however,  to  sound  a 
note  of  warning  as  to  the  precept  that  the  retina  is  to  be  considered  a 
portion  of  the  brain.  The  most  important  work  in  support  of  such  a  view 
has  still  to  be  performed,  and  must  be  done  with  the  microscope,  as  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  but  little  is  to  be  relatively  seen. 

The  relationship  existing  between  arterio-sclerosis  and  phlebo-sclerosis, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  writer  and  his  students,  is  observable.  Kaehlmann 1 
has  observed  ophthalmoscopically  that  not  only  arterial  but  venous  senile 
degenerations  occur  in  the  retina.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time, 
however,  that  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  the  changes  in  the  walls  of 
both  the  retinal  and  the  chorioidal  vessels  are  difficult  to  observe  properly. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  angio-senile  sclerosis,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  this  affection  the  existence  of  thickening  of  the  walls  ofjJie  retinal  vessels 
can  be  merely  inferred  by  a  narrowing  of  the  bloodAlulnns.  In  some 
of  the  cases  the  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessela^^  be  seen  only  in  the 
form  of  gray  or  white  streaks  which  bound  the  s^l^of  the  blood- columns 
or  cover  it  in  places.  Very  frequently  it  is  ii^i@^ble  to  determine  whether 
the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels^s^ffijfesult  of  atheroma  that  may 
have  resulted  from  acquired  or  heredirar\£  syphilis,  albuminuria,  diabetes, 
leukaemia,  etc.  This  degeneration  resembles  the  vessel-atrophy  that  is  seen 
after  inflammation  of  the  nerve  amUetina.  It  is  often  impossible  to  de*r 
termine  microscopically  whethe^2>degeneration  of  the  vessels  is  syphilitic 
or  senile  in  character.  NatepJA,  therefore,  it  becomes  even  more  difficult 
to  prove  in  the  ophthaliM0gical  picture.  In  cases  in  which  streaks  are 
seen  on  a  vessel  it  ia*-fi\cj)iently  impossible  to  decide  between  a  syphilitic, 
an  albuminuric,  anc^/enile  sclerosis.  As  pathological  anatomy  is  bring¬ 
ing  atheroma  ii>h£S4oser  relationship  with  syphilis,  and  as  arterial  sclerosis 
is  gaining  a  gitfm^r  relationship  with  albuminuria,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
the  undo^jht^Cjruth  in  any  given  case.  This  is  further  true  because  the 
investiga^B^of  diseases  of  the  vessels  becomes  indispensable  to  utilize  only 
such  dases  as  can  be  clinically  and  eventually  anatomically  proved  as  un- 
cc^^Jigtited  as  possible.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  in  those  cases  of 
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contracted  kidney  that  are  especially  prone  to  induce  disease  in  the  vessels 
of  the  eye  that  albumin,  if  present  at  all,  exists  in  the  urine  in  minute 
quantities.  It  is  also  of  special  importance  that  thorough  search  be  made 
for  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  syphilis. 

In  the  writer’s  experience,  the  resulting  white  changes  in  the  vessels  in 
angio-sclerosis  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  simple  senile  sclerosis.  If 
they  are  observed,  the  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  albuminuria  or  of 
syphilis  must  arise.  The  arteries  seem  to  display  the  disease  of  the  vessel- 
walls  more  frequently  than  the  veins  do.  Pldebo-sclerosis  appears  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  form  of  wall-thickening,  which  is  invisible  ophthalmoscopi- 
cally.  More  than  once  has  the  writer  observed  secondary  opacity  of  the 
walls  appear  in  a  branch  of  the  retinal  artery  in  senile  patients,  this  appear¬ 
ing  some  time  after  obstruction  of  its  accompanying  vein,  or  as  a  result  of 
so-called  branch-thrombosis  of  the  central  vein.  Opacity,  not  only  in  the 
true  wall  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  but  also  in  the  adventitia,  is  seen  in  the 
retina.  The  writer  has  noticed  this  more  frequently  in  the  veins  than  in 
the  arteries.  He  has  found  that  it  is  more  pronounced  in  cases  of  obscure 
disease  of  the  vessels,  with  numerous  hemorrhagic  extravasation,  that  occur 
in  middle  age,  these  probably  being  of  the  nature  of  hereditary  syphilis. 
Frequently  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel  is  constricted  when  opacity  of  its  walls  exists.  The  permeability  of 
an  apparently  completely  degenerated  vessel  can  often  be  determined  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  side  that  is  situated  beyond  the  opacity  the  vessel  contains 
blood.  In  ophthalmoscopically  invisible  thickening  of  theVall,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  judge  of  the  constrictor  oj  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel  by  the  width  of  the  blood-column.  Als  ten  in  a  single 
branch  there  is  a  localization  of  the  disease  which  is  ^^ctly  like  that  found 
by  Thoma  and  others  in  other  parts  of  the  b^dQr  The  constriction  of 
the  blood-columns  thus  produced  can  give  ris^\V  a  condition  which  has 
been  pictured  ophthalmoscopically  by  Raehlfaaan^Friedenwald,1  and  others, 
and  which  at  times  can  be  diagnosticatecS^vith  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  irregularity  in  the  calibreQ) the  arteries  and  veins  is  seen  not 
rarely  in  old  persons  who,  owing  toj^morrhages  in  the  retina,  present  to  a 
certain  degree  the  picture  of  so-^dQ^S  venous  branch-thrombosis. 

Irregular,  knotty-like,  o^  spindle-shaped  configuration  of  the  vessel  is 
often  aggravated  in  the  Y£i^Pw  the  fact  that  not  only  constrictions  but  dila¬ 
tations  are  present,  thes^b^ing  often  so  marked  that  they  might  be  spoken 
of  as  varicose  decelerations.  Generally,  a  single  spindle  or  sacculate — 
a  mere  localized  r^fe^ation  of  the  vessel-walls,  as  the  result  of  circumscribed 
sclerosis — may^S^jlresent.  Whatever  may  be  the  significance  of  the  new 
vessel-forn^^^V,  it  is  well  recognized  to  be  a  product  of  inflammation.  It 
occurs  principally  within  the  anterior  portion  of  the  retina,  and  under  some 
circu^s^^pes  it  can  be  detected  microscopically.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  aneurism,  as  well  as  varicose  dilatation  of  the  retinal  vessels,  readily 
gives  rise  to  hemorrhages.  Narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  from  pro¬ 
liferation  of  the  intima  causing  stagnation  of  the  blood  has  the  same  ten¬ 
dency.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  more  marked  the  degeneration 
of  the  wall  becomes  the  quicker  the  extravasation  will  occur  makes  the 
appearance  of  hemorrhage  the  most  important  symptom  in  angio-sclerosis. 
Hemorrhages  under  the  conjunctiva,  in  the  retina,  in  the  vitreous  chamber, 
and  rarely  between  the  vitreous  humor  and  the  retina,  or  between  the  retina 
and  the  chorioid,  are  frequently  the  results  of  senile  angio-sclerosis.  The 
more  carefully  patients  are  examined  for  albuminuria  and  syphilis  the  more 
rarely  do  cases  of  genuine  senile  retiual  hemorrhages  become.  In  sixty 
thousand  cases  seen  in  the  practice  of  the  writer,  Ammann1  found  but 
twenty-two  in  which  retinal  hemorrhage  appeared  as  a  complication  of 
simple  senile  sclerosis;  and  in  only  a  portion  of  these  was  the  form  of  de¬ 
generation  that  is  associated  with  white  bands  or  complete  white  coloration 
of  the  vessels  seen.  In  eleven  the  hemorrhage  occurred  in  the  macula  lutea 
alone,  or  in  the  conjunctiva  in  association  with  retinal  hemorrhages.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  simulate  the  picture  of  senile  macular  disease.  The  writer2 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  important  retinal  affection  is  spoken 
of  as  being  the  result  of  senile  vessel  degeneration.  In  the  remaining  non- 
macular  type  of  retinal  hemorrhages  dilatation  of  this  kind  is  present. 
Cases  have  been  described  in  which  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the  veins,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  a  string  of  pearls  (Liebreich). 

That  local  constriction  of  branches  of  the  veins  wher^Vhey  are  crossed 
by  arteries  occasionally  presents  itself  ophthalmoscopid^fcas  described  by 
Raehlmann,  can  be  confirmed  by  the  writer.  The  eff0>of  one  vessel  upon 
another  at  such  a  crossing  point  shows  itself  in  gfn^ahked  proliferation  of 
the  intima.  An  increased  tortuosity  of  the^ai^ies  occurs  which  Raehl¬ 
mann  considers  to  be  of  great  importaiK^tfj^puming  that  it  corresponds 
with  the  first  stage  of  arterio-sclerosis.  timahy  cases  it  is  easier,  however, 
to  see  the  marked  tortuosity  which  ta%^s  place  in  single  venous  branches. 
It  is  often  so  pronounced  that  the©3an  be  no  doubt  of  its  pathological 
nature.  If  it  arises  from  an  abd0pnally  distended  venous  branch,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  obstruction  to  a  i^lgM)oring  branch,  it  forms  a  collateral  circu¬ 
lation.3 

According  to  Raeh)0Mbi  and  Osten-Sachen,  a  pulse  appears  in  the 
veins  in  angio-sclero^s^nore  frequently  than  it  does  in  the  arteries.  This 
pulsation  manifiest^jtself  in  fluctuations  in  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  from 
the  centre  tow^S  the  periphery,  but  it  can  still  be  seen  in  the  smallest 
venous  brtm^^s. 

Jus^sNJmebo-sclerosis  may  produce  varicose  formations,  so  does  arterio- 
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sclerosis  play  an  important  part  in  the  causation  of  aneurisms  of  the  retina. 
Liouville  1  has  demonstrated  in  three  aged  persons  suffering  from  atheroma 
miliary  aneurisms  in  the  brain.  These  observations  have  been  confirmed 
by  Sous,2 3  Uhthoff/  Schmall,4  Raehlmann,5  Rampoldi,6 7  Mackenzie/  Litten,8 9 
Gowers/  and  others.  The  assumption  of  Thoma 10  that  the  arterio-sclerotic 
form  of  aneurism  is  the  most  frequent  finds  its  confirmation  in  the  reports 
of  these  cases. 

The  mode  of  the  development  of  aneurism  in  the  small  vessels  of  the 
retina  in  arterio-sclerosis  requires  further  investigation. 

On  the  average,  the  patients  were  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  were  sub¬ 
jects  who  had  performed  hard  manual  labor  throughout  their  lifetimes. 

According  to  the  findings  of  Ammann,  aside  from  the  cases  of  macu¬ 
lar  hemorrhage,  the  prognosis  for  sight  is  not  hopeless. 

The  hemorrhages  in  so-called  thrombosis  of  the  central  vein  or  its 
branches  can,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  attributed  to  a  senile  form 
of  arterio-sclerosis,  as  in  a  large  portion  of  them  obliteration  of  the  veins 
exists  as  the  result  of  a  phlebo-sclerosis.  As  a  result  of  the  anatomical 
studies  of  Schnetterman,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  this  process  leads  in 
places  to  a  constriction  of  the  veins,  so  that  in  many  instances  “angio- 
sclerosis  obliterans”  may  be  spoken  of. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  angio-sclerosis  can,  on  the  one  hand, 
through  a  gradual  narrowing  of  the  arteries,  produce  a  picture  that  is  similar 
to  embolism  of  the  central  artery,  and,  on  the  contrary,  through  a  narrowing 
of  the  veins,  evidence  a  disturbance  which  coincides  with  thrombosis.  In 
chorioiditis-gyrata,  which  Fuchs  has  recently  described,  tl^4vr^er  has  seen 
this  sclerosis  well  developed.  Finally,  arterio-sclerosis^^^  bring  about 
quite  serious  disturbance  of  the  eye  through  the  optio^fcve  at  its  entrance 
into  the  skull-cavity, — becoming  compressed  by  atl^lVmia  of  the  ophthalmic 
or  carotid  arteries,  with  the  result  of  produckT^a  partial  or  a  complete 
atrophy,  as  pointed  out  by  Ware,11 12  Mackenzfc/Nlmmheimer,13  and  Sachs  and 
Otto.14  This  pressure-atrophy  of  the  opfc  rferve  would  be  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  cases  in  which  aneurismal  O'  Nations  of  the  vessels  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  were  affected,  as  havqfl^en  reported  in  cases  seen  by  Mac- 
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kenzie,  Michel/  and  Notlmagel.2  Lurje 3  has  detailed  the  examination  of 
thirty  eyes  from  old  patients  suffering  from  arterio-sclerosis  in  which  the 
basal  cerebral  arteries  also  exhibited  sclerosis. 


ALBUMINURIC  ANGIO-SCLEROSIS. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  study/  both  microscopically  and  ophthalmo- 
scopically,  has  been  devoted  to  the  vessel-degeneration  which  occurs  in 
chronic  albuminuria,  still  many  gaps  remain,  especially  in  the  histological 
knowledge.  On  the  whole,  the  changes  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  in 
senile  angio-sclerosis,  only  that  they  are  frequently  much  more  developed, 
so  that  the  vessels, — from  the  opacity  of  their  walls, — particularly  in  their 
ramifications,  at  times  reveal  the  disease  (Mules,5  Hulke,6  de  Wecker,7 
Gowers,8  Harlan 9). 

Whether  the  process  originates  in  the  intima,  which  is  most  likely,  or 
in  the  media,  and  how  greatly  the  adventitia  is  involved,  and  whether  a 
periarteritis  or  a  periphlebitis  plays  any  role ,  requires  further  investigation. 
The  process  principally  affects  such  vessels  as  are  especially  prone  to  invasion 
by  obliterating  endarteritis,  which  is  also  found  in  the  kidneys,  and  as  a 
result  of  which — through  a  gradual  increasing  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  vessels — these  organs  gradually  contract.  The  original  proliferation 
of  the  intima  gives  place  later  to  a  hyaline  and  a  fibrous  degeneration  of  the 
vessel-walls,  which  may  become  quite  homogeneous.  In  many  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  fatty  degeneration,  especially  of  the  adventitia,  supervenes  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  “  fatty  granule  cell.”  10  In  diaboj^s,  instances  have 
been  described  that  have  been  associated  with  sclerosisX^tlre  retinal  arteries, 
and  with  hemorrhages  and  degenerative  areas  aA&fce  retina.  That  the 
retinal  changes  do  not  necessarily  arise  from  alQtoinuria  is  shown  by  the 
cases  of  Desmarres/1  Noyes/2  and  Haltenh<*^Xp  Ketinal  hemorrhages  have 
been  observed  in  polyuria  by  Galezo^rfujln  a  case  observed  by  the 
writer,  recovery  took  place  notwithstanding  a  long-continued,  severe,  retinal 
hemorrhage. 
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SYPHILITIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  VESSELS. 


Diseases  of  this  type  claim  a  special  consideration,  for  the  reason  that 
they  can  present  the  same  appearances  as  senile  and  albuminuric  degener¬ 
ations,  and  also  because  such  authorities  as  Michel  and  Alexander  closely 
associate  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  with  specific  arteritis. 
That  the  vessels  of  the  iris  are  markedly  involved  in  syphilitic  inflamma¬ 
tion  was  first  recognized  by  Michel  and  Fuchs.  Uhthoff  and  Bach  found 
the  same  condition  in  the  retina.  Besides  these  greater  inflammatory 
changes  of  the  arteries,  there  is  still  another  syphilitic  form  of  disease  of 
the  vessels  which  greatly  resembles  that  seen  in  ordinary  senile  sclerosis ; 
in  consequence  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  assert  whether  the  process  is  more 
or  less  inflammatory  in  nature.  This  is  “  endarteritis  specificans.”  At 
the  present  time,  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  syphilitic  diseases  of  the 
vessels  are  so  irregular  in  their  nature  and  manifestations  that  their  exig¬ 
ence  very  frequently  can  only  be  deduced  bv  the  presence  of  concomitant 
syphilitic  lesions.  Baumgarten  considers  the  tendency  to  a  formation  of 
small  nodular  syphilomata  in  the  adventitia  a^  characteristic  of  syphilis,  but, 
according  to  others  working  in  the  same  line,  ophthalmologists  are  apt  to 
assert  a  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  eye  before  any  actual  anatomi¬ 
cal  proof  is  presented.  Further  investigations  are  necessary  to  determine 
whether  there  are  inflammatory  and  non-inflammatory  processes  in  this 
affection,  as  suggested  by  Michel,  Fuchs,  and  Bach.  Such  a  division  would 
appeal  to  the  physician  for  its  advantage  in  a  clinical  study.of^Niese  condi¬ 
tions.  Syphilis  not  only  induces  inflammatory  changes,  ^pr^ially  in  the 
retina,  but  occasionally  produces  conditions  that  are  simffilvfo  those  that  are 
seen  in  senile  or  albuminuric  sclerosis.  Blood  extrjn5pations,  opacities  of 
the  vessels,  and  occasionally  retinal  opacities  are  sqm.  Hirschberg  reports 
a  case  in  which  periarteritis  occurred  in  tkfTV^na,  exciting  symptoms 
similar  to  endarteritis,  but  of  a  more  inflai^rnaWry  type.  Syphilitic  endar¬ 
teritis  is  a  rare  disease.  The  writer  has  sc(rfF©ht  nine  instances,  and  Ammon 
found  in  his  clinic  of  former  times/^nly  three  unmistakable  cases  that 


belonged  to  this  class.  The  disea^jWcture  is  composed  of  the  following 
varying  component  lesions :  vver 

1.  Visible  opacity  of  tha^NJls  of  the  arteries  and  rarely  of  the  veins, 
so  that  the  blood-colum^  the  diseased  vessels  are  accompanied  with 
lateral  white  lines ;  or  the  mood -columns  or  the  vessel-walls  may  be  covered 
in  places  with  a  gradN^vhite  opacity.  At  times,  complete  obliteration  of 
the  terminal  twigjawJces  place. 

2.  As  in  sclerosis,  an  almost  invisible  disease  of  the  vessel-walls 

may  be  presS^,  only  manifesting  itself  by  a  narrowing  of  the  blood- 
columns^^Xs  a  result  of  both  of  these  types,  extravasations  of  blood  from 
the  djsea^l  walls  can  take  place.  Consequently,  hemorrhage  appears,  not 

^°S^10n  a  white  degenerated  vessel  ramifies  (Fig.  8,  on 
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the  lower  left-hand  side),  but  also  within  the  area  of  vessels  that  are  appa¬ 
rently  unaltered  (Fig.  8,  on  the  right  side,  below). 

3.  They  also  may  show  their  changes  by  an  irregular  filling  of  the 
vessel.  Further,  a  vessel  can  exhibit  a  whitening  of  its  walls,  but  is 
not  accompanied  by  hemorrhage ;  or  if  such  blood  extravasations  ap¬ 
pear,  they  will  evidence  themselves  in  the  periphery  of  the  vascular 
branches. 

4.  Under  some  conditions,  an  opacity  corresponding  to  that  occurring 
in  an  obstruction  of  the  central  artery  or  one  of  its  branches  may  be  seen, 
this  appearing  as  a  gray-white  or  a  milky  area  with  ill-defined  edges. 
While,  however,  in  the  obstruction  of  an  arterial  branch,  generally  no 
hemorrhages,  or  only  slight  ones,  occur  in  the  area  of  opacity,  yet  in  this 
condition  considerable  hemorrhage  may  take  place  within  the  opaque 
retinal  tissue.  This  opacity  can  be  so  extensive  that  it  may  closely  resem¬ 
ble  detachment  of  the,  retina.  The  circumpapillary  portion  of  the  retina 
is  often  slightly  hazy  and  of  a  grayish  tint. 

5.  Groups  of  circumscribed  white  splotches,  similar  to  the  degenerative 
splotches  seen  in  albuminuria,  more  rarely  occur. 

In  one-half  of  the  writer’s  cases,  the  macula  was  markedly  affected ; 
four  times  by  hemorrhage  and  once  by  fine  pigmentation,  as  is  seen  in 
hereditary  syphilis.1 

Slight  optic  neuritis  is  a  further  accompaniment  which  has  often  been 
described.  Traces  of  iritis  can  of  course  be  present.  Very  frequently  the 
other  eye  will  show  traces  of  some  form  of  syphilitic  disease. 

The  subjective  symptoms  vary  greatly,  according  te^ie  location  of  the 
principal  changes  in  the  retina;  the  rule  being  thaK*@ie more  severely  the 
macula  suffers  the  poorer  will  be  the  vision.  TtaJwfease  generally  belongs 
to  the  later  stages  of  syphilis.  The  subsequejmpurse  of  the  disease  shows 
great  tendency  to  recidivity,  especially  treatment  cannot  be  ener¬ 

getic  and  prolonged. 

In  syphilitic  disease  of  the  retmak^fesels,  the  writer  has  so  frequently 
seen  the  opacity  of  the  walls  apps&K  as  fine,  disseminated  scales  upon  the 
arteries,  that  he  attaches  considerame  importance  to  this  condition.  Other 
similar  vessel-degenerations  j&vmy  show  this  appearance.  As  a  rule,  these 
small  scale-like  flakes  ^r^ydy  perceptible  when  the  examination  is  made 
with  the  upright  imaga^vln  many  cases,  a  characteristic  appearance  is 
formed  by  the  m^ySepacity  of  the  retina  in  the  region  of  the  diseased 
vessel.  Frequently^me  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  affected  by  treat¬ 
ment  gives  tR^©st  clue  to  the  diagnosis.  Difficulty  may  be  experienced 
in  the  signffiC^ce  of  the  retinal  strings,  such  as  figured  by  Jager  and  those 
seen  injfeW^riter’s  Atlas.  They  are  never  found  to  be  continued  as  vessels, 
and  tliS^ften  have  courses  that  are  impossible  for  vessels, — e.g.,  transversely 
acro^  the  retinal  vessels.  If  the  vitreous  humor  is  hazy,  the  differentia- 


1  Atlas  der  Oplithalmoskopie,  Taf.  31. 
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tion  becomes  difficult.  The  more  inflammatory  conditions  of  perivasculitis 
may  produce  similar  pictures  in  the  retina. 

The  tendency  to  relapse  must  be  borne  in  mind,  although  the  disease, 
if  properly  treated,  may  terminate  favorably.  The  writer  has  seen  marked 
disease  of  the  macula  which  has  produced  a  reduction  in  vision  to  one- 
twentieth  of  normal  so  improve  that  sight  has  risen  to  two-thirds.  The 
treatment,  however,  must  be  energetic  and  long  continued. 

The  writer  has  never  seen  the  chorio  retinitis  noted  by  Oswalt  and 
Hirschberg,  although  he  has  searched  for  it  for  ten  years  in  all  syphilitics. 
According  to  the  former  author,  this  affection  exhibits  itself  by  the  presence 
of  small,  round,  bright  spots,  that  are  similar  in  appearance  to  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  these  being  situated  not  only  in  the  periphery  of  the  eyeground  but 
also  in  the  macular  region. 


NEW  VESSEL-FORMATION. 


In  senile  sclerosis,  new  vessel-formation,  as  a  rule,  assumes  only  moderate 
proportions,  while  in  syphilis,  it  is  more  frequently  present.  Often  the 
process  begins  with  hemorrhage  into  the  retina  or  into  the  vitreous  humor, 
and  the  vessels  are  not  seen  until  the  blood  is  so  far  absorbed  that  a  view 
of  the  fundus  becomes  possible.  They  appear  to  form  either  small  loops 
or  large  net-works  extending  into  the  vitreous  chamber.  Usually,  the  optic 
nerve  or  its  surroundings  is  the  point  of  origin  for  this  vascular  growth. 
As  this  formation  is  frequently  associated  with  hemorrhage,  it  is  believed  to 
be  related  to  the  so-called  “  retinitis  proliferans/’  in  which  the  connective- 
tissue  new-formation  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  proceeds,  astei  rule, 
from  hemorrhagic  extravasations.  This  vessel-growth  takes  ^l^ejmore 
frequently  after  hemorrhages  of  syphilitic  origin  than  after  ti0^e  that  are 
due  to  albuminuria,  senility,  diabetes,  etc.  Probably  he^J^ary  syphilis 
may  also  be  a  cause  of  this  vessel  growth. 

Eyes  which  have  been  enucleated  for  hemorrhagiiQ^fucoma  exhibit,  as 
a  rule,  disease  of  the  vessels  to  a  pronounced  degfce^^The  writer  can  con¬ 
firm  the  statements  of  Edmunds  and  Brailey,  I%nas,  Wagenmann,  etc.,  who 
have  given  this  matter  careful  study.  In  juvenile  eyes  with  glaucoma,  in 
which  senile  sclerosis  cannot  be  taken^^fo  consideration,  hemorrhages 
occasionally  occur,  suggesting  the  beligfifc^t  arterio-sclerosis  stands  in  etio¬ 
logical  relationship  with  glaucoma. 

RELAPSING  HEM(^r)EIAGES  IN  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

This  apparently  causd^^type  of  hemorrhagic  affection  was  known  to 
A.  von  Graefe,  who  ascr@r  it  to  disease  of  the  vessels.  Recent  observa¬ 
tions,  including  tl^^w  the  writer,  seem  to  justify  this  classification. 
Notwithstanding  S^vtudies  of  Hutchinson,  Nieden,  Panas,  Chodin,  Kipp, 
and  others,  the^ausative  factor  is  still  in  the  dark.  From  twelve  cases  at 
the  disposal  ^^^hl  writer,  Ammann  has  noted  that  in  the  majority  of  these 
the  hemoiflT^iges  into  the  vitreous  humor  were  accompanied  by  changes  in 
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the  retinal  vessels.  What  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  of  more  importance  is 
the  fact  that  in  most  of  these  observations,  where  bright-bordered  vessels 
were  to  be  seen,  white  degenerative  spots  could  be  observed  in  the  retina. 
At  first,  these  formed  a  stellar  arrangement  like  that  of  albuminuric  reti¬ 
nitis  in  the  macular  region.  (Fig-  9-)  They  then  left  behind  only  small, 
bright,  vellowish-red  areas  in  the  macular  region  that  were  alone  visible 

with  the  upright  image.  ...  . 

The  retinal  changes  can  be  plainly  seen  in  Fig.  9,  in  which  a  small  vein 
coursing  in  and  up  has  white  borders.  In  this  case,  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  patient — a  twenty-  five-year-old  subject — lost  the  sight  of  the  fellow- 
eye  through  hemorrhagic  glaucoma  five  years  previously.  The  type  of  the 
hemorrhage  was  also  of  interest.  It  lay  between  the  vitreous  humor  and 
the  retina  and  was  semicircular  in  form.  When  the  head  was  inclined, 
the  fluid  blood  always  assumed  the  horizontal  position.  This  change  of 
form  is  not  characteristic  of  this  hemorrhagic  process,  as  it  is  always  present 
when  the  upper  margin  of'a  hemorrhage  lies  between  the  vitreous  and  the 
retina.  As  long  as  the  blood  remains  fluid  it  possesses  this  characteristic 
movable  upper  border.  The  writer  agrees  with  Holmes  Spicer  and 
Dimmer  when  they  assume  that  this  form  of  hemorrhage  takes  place  rather 
slowly  from  a  retinal  vessel,— that  is,  from  a  vein.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  relapsing  hemorrhages  of  the  young  do  not  exhibit  a 
great  tendency  to  lie  between  the  vitreous  and  the  retina,  but  that  they 
occur  more  frequently  as  a  single  hemorrhage,  which  may,  of  course,  affect 
young  people  from  a  cause  as  little  understood  as  is  the  relapsing  form  of 
hemorrhage. 

The  relatively  good  prognosis  of  these  half-moOT^i^ed  hemorrhages 
between  the  vitreous  and  the  retina  is  evidenoc^ulahe  patient  whose  eye- 
ground  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Notwithstandi^frequent  relapses  which 
occasional  examination  showed  to  have  t&JJ  place  during  three  years’ 
time,  satisfactory  recovery  took  place.^r^brding  to  the  observations  of 
the  writer,  the  number  of  relapses  m  |ei*ral  is  not  the  only  factor  in  the 
prognosis,  and  does  not  influencaHke  question  of  cure  as  greatly  as  one 
mi glit  imagine.  In  the  writerW&s,  the  hemorrhages  were  repeated  from 
one  to  three  times.  In  on«*Spe  they  recurred  five  times  and  once  seven 
times,  and  yet  the  termkgpS>in  this  latter  raise  was  favorable.  In  the 
writer’s  experience  laigwitreous  hemorrhages  are  particularly  serious,  and 
when  both  eyes  ar/n<^lfiected  from  the  outset,  only  the  one  eye  is  attacked. 
Nieden  in  thre^caSS  saw  the  hemorrhages  in  two  eyes,  but  never  found 
them  affecting^?  two  simultaneously. 

Unfyrta&tfely,  the  writer’s  cases  do  not  assist  in  clearing  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  nf»N^yiogy.  Schieffel  describes  a  case  in  which  the  first  manifestation 
of  h^uWary  syphilis  was  a  high-grade  change  in  the  veins  of  both  retinas 
Ji^JHte  form  of  a  perivasculitis,  with  which  was  associated  a  prolonged 
V  iMiorrhagic  process  in  the  retina  without  vitreous  extravasation.  Healing 
Oprogressed  under  the  use  of  inunctions.  In  a  case  seen  by  Panas,  which 
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terminated  in  bilateral  blindness,  the  patient  was  afflicted  with  enormous 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  Goutard  reports  two  such  cases.  Frequently 
recurring:  nose-bleed  has  been  noticed  in  manv  of  these  instances.  The 
opinion  of  von  Graefe  that  hemorrhage  into  the  retina  comes,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  chorioid  must  be  modified.  Hemorrhage  generally  occurs  from 
the  retinal  vessels  and,  perhaps,  from  those  that  are  situated  in  the  extreme 
periphery.  It  is  well  known  that  the  retinal  vessels  are  more  predisposed 
to  spontaneous  hemorrhage  than  the  chorioidal  vessels  are.  Eales  and  Nieden 
believe  that  the  menstruation  of  the  female  is  a  sort  of  protection  against 
ocular  hemorrhages,  so  that  they  are  rare  in  women.  In  the  cases  seen  in 
women  by  the  writer,  the  menstruation  was  disturbed,  but,  according  to  this 
theory,  these  hemorrhages  should  not  occur  in  young  males  who  suffer  from 
nose-bleed.  It  is  more  likely  that  nervous  and  vaso-motor  causes  are  only 
secondary  favoring  factors,  and  that  the  fundamental  disease  in  very  many 
of  these  cases  is  an  affection  of  the  vessels  of  an  unknown  nature,  which 
causes  an  abnormal  brittleness  of  the  vessels  of  the  eye  as  well  as  of  those 
of  the  nose  and  skin,  which  may  disappear  after  a  time.  Hereditary 
syphilis  probably  plays  an  important  role  in  the  production  of  the  disease. 

Young  men  and  more  uncommonly  young  women,  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  thirty  years,  are  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  relapsing  hemor¬ 
rhage.  While  in  good  physical  condition  these  patients  experience  suddenly 
or  gradually  a  darkening  of  vision  before  one  or  both  eyes  which  is  found 
to  be  due  to  hemorrhages  in  the  vitreous.  These  precede  or  follow  retinal 
hemorrhages.  The  absorption  of  these  extravasations  occurs  quite  rapidly, 
but  new  hemorrhages  soon  follow,  often  more  severe,  witKfrw  apparent 
cause,  and  frequently  at  night.  These  again  clear  up,  aniSibovery  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  when  sudden  bleedings  again  take^JCe,  until,  finally, 
without  visible  cause,  the  process  ceases  and  the  psKoecomes  normal,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  formation  of  connective  tis^Kjgither  in  front  of  the 
retina  or  in  the  vitreous  chamber  as  a  sequel  tffVMiisease.  In  unfavorable 
cases,  the  vitreous  humor  becomes  more  ^az^resulting  in  blindness,  de¬ 
generation  of  the  vitreous  body,  and  reti nrflvHetach ment.  As  a  rule,  inflam¬ 
matory  symptoms  are  absent,  but  glmwoma  may  supervene. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  a  sin^Vrremorrhagic  extravasation  may  occur 
in  a  young  subject  without  anvj&ymis  history  of  inflammatory  condition 
in  the  retina  or  vitreous  humos^hich  after  some  time  may  disappear  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  the  coition.  Anaemia  and  pregnancy  both  play  certain 
parts  in  the  productiomoNguch  types  of  hemorrhages. 

Prognosis  in  the^nSJses  is  always  doubtful  and  treatment  on  the  whole 
is  of  little  value^A^'onounced  hemorrhages  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
vitreous  hun^VSnd  in  the  retina  appear  to  be  less  serious  than  those  that 
are  very  denfc^md  penetrate  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  retina.  As  a 
rule,  in  @^es  in  which  hereditary  syphilis  is  the  cause,  the  prognosis  is 
more  n^pralble ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement.  Therapy  is 
not^tirely  powerless.  Rest  of  the  eyes  and  judicious  physical  restraint 
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are  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  latter  is  most  useful,  as  any  lesulting 
congestion  of  the  head  with  increased  activity  of  the  heart  tends  towards 
rupture  of  the  vessels.  In  the  further  treatment — with  bodily  rest — must 
be  associated  a  general  strengthening.  At  the  same  time  the  employment  of 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  is  to  be  recommended.  In  a  case  in  which 
the  process  was  malignant,  the  writer  would  not  hesitate  to  advise  ligation 
of  the  carotid  artery,  as  has  been  performed  by  Mayweg  with  good  results. 
The  employment  of  periodic  venesection  to  bring  about  a  favorable  result 
has  still  to  be  tried. 


THE  TOXIC  VESSEL-DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 


That  certain  poisons  circulating  in  the  blood  have  a  deleterious  action 
upon  the  vessel-walls  is  apparent  to  every  one.  Marked  fall  of  blood- 
pressure,  from  whatever  cause,  is  perhaps  as  dangerous  to  the  vessels  and, 
their  iutima  as  toxic  conditions  of  the  vessel-contents  are.  Such  a  fall 
may  also  give  rise  to  proliferation  of  the  intima  with  further  changes  in  the 
coats  of  the  vessels.  Certain  poisons  may  also  act  in  this  indirect  way  by 
reducing  blood-pressure.  Other  more  chronic  toxaemias  can  still  further 
damage  the  vessels  by  disturbing  the  general  nutrition,  so  that  the  marked 
anaemia  and  cachexia  that  are  produced  may  in  themselves  lead  to  de- 
generation  of  the  blood-vessels. 

If  the  series  of  poisons  that  lead  to  vessel-changes  are  examined,  it  will 

be  found :  , 

A.  Poisons  which  are  introduced  into  the  organism  from  without  and 

act  acutely  or  chronically.  They  may  be  of  the  nature  of  alcohol  or 
quinine,  or  they  may  be  composed  of  nncro-organisms^Ah  as  are  found  in 

sepsis,  malaria,  etc.  . 

B.  Poisons  that  are  generated  by  the  orgaijMMtself,  such  as  are  seen 

in  uraemia,  diabetes,  etc.  To  this  division,  pA,  belong  the  still  obscure 
diseases  of  the  blood  and  vessels  found  iO^fnia,  leuktemia,  purpura,  etc. 

INTOXICATION-AMBLYOPIA  .F^^MrOBACCO  AND  ALCOHOL. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  hemorrbajks  and  spindle  or  nodular  forms  of  the 
blood-columns  are  to  be  acceutaStis  evidences  of  disease  of  the  arteries 
and  veins,  vessel-lesion  can*W&ubtedly  be  demonstrated  in  many  cases  of 
these  types.  Ammann J@pQtato)  has  found  in  the  clinical  history  of  the 
writer’s  cases  seven  unices  in  which,  together  with  a  more  or  less  well- 
defined  evidence  (of  Sfitoxication -amblyopia,  small  retinal  hemorrhages 
could  be  seen  situM  principally  about  the  papilla  and  usually  overlying  a 
vessel.  PccfifiSp,  the  writer  has  seen  other  examples  ol  such  hemonhages, 
and  bcjides'^iit  not  in  senile  patients),  has  found  spindle-shaped  irregu- 
laritie^She  columns  of  blood  in  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  which  pointed 
1  sV^ertainly  to  a  microscopic  thickening  of  the  vessel-walls.  Frieden- 
and  Crawford  report  a  case  of  spontaneous  hemorrhage  into  the  orbit 
exophthalmus  in  which  disease  of  the  vessel- walls  due  to  alcoholic  and 


tobacco-poisoning  was  present. 
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QUININE-POISONING. 


It  will  require  further  investigations  to  determine  whether  quinine  acts 
directly  or  indirectly  by  diminishing  the  blood-pressure.  In  either  instance, 
intra-ocular  pressure  would  aid  in  diminishing  the  calibre  of  the  vessels. 
As  far  as  the  vascular  lesions  go,  de  Schweinitz  has  experimentally  found  an 
endo vasculitis  in  dogs  that  were  poisoned  with  quinine.  He  concludes, 
however,  that  quinine  acts  upon  the  vaso-motor  centres,  producing  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  blood-vessels  with  consequent  vessel- changes,  to  which  may  be 
added  endo  vasculitis  thrombi,  terminating  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
(vide  supra). 


PHOSPHORUS-POISONING. 


In  this  condition,  hemorrhages  may  appear  quite  early  in  the  retina, 
even  before  the  vessels  evidence  fatty  degeneration,  which  later  becomes 
plain  in  the  capillaries  and  arteries.  White  degenerative  areas  similar  to 
those  seen  in  albuminuria  are  prone  to  appear.  As  carbonic-acid  poisoning 
produces  fatty  degeneration,  especially  in  the  arteries,  with  numerous  capil¬ 
lary  apoplexies,  it  is  presumable  that  these  changes  also  take  place  in  the 
retina. 


LEAD-POISONING. 


Oeller  has  confirmed  the  belief  that  lead-poisoning  can  act  injuriously 
on  the  blood-vessels.  Retinal  hemorrhages,  endarteritic  and  perivascular 
changes  in  the  retinal  vessels  have  all  been  observed  by  such  authors  as 
Hirscliberg,  Parisatti,  and  Melotti. 


SEPTICAEMIA. 


Of  all  the  toxic  products  that  are  carried  in 
organisms  to  injure  the  vascular  system  of  the  eye,* 
the  most  important,  especially 


carried  into  ibody  by  micro- 
>f  the  eye,^5^e  of  septicaemia  are 
tins  a  chronic  course. 


micro- 


'ns  a  chronic  course, 


by  which  anaemia  in  a  greater  or  less  degre 
nized,  however,  that  there  are  cases  of  j&neral 
known  source  (cryptogenetic  in  type)  in  \]/ch  tl 


e^is|  developed.  It  is  recog- 
neral  sepsis  of  known  or  un- 
ich  the  picture  resembles  that 


of  pernicious  anaemia,  even  to  the  ret  findings.- 


As  is  well  known,  two  forms  oi^i0ise  arising  from  the  infection  of  the 
organism,  and  especially  of  tln^Mwfd  by  micro-organisms,  are  recognized  : 
1,  The  metastatic  or  pyaemia  the  so-called  septic.  From  a  pathologico- 
anatomical  stand-point  thl|jJivision  is  perhaps  open  to  criticism ;  for  the 
present,  however,  it  m^e  employed.  In  the  eye  itself  also  a  metastatic, 
process  can  be  separfnyw  from  a  so-called  septic  one.  Besides  the  malig¬ 
nant  metastaticv@nffl^mia,  which  leads  to  rapid  purulent  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  it  1  *^en  possible  (through  Roth,  as  the  result  of  anatomical 


investigation^  to  recognize  a  second  form  of  retinal  affection  that  is  rela¬ 
tively  htfftjn,  inasmuch  as  it  is  confined  to  the  retina.  In  purulent  infec¬ 


tion  (Athoretina  disturbances  in  the  vitreous  and  the  choriokl  do  not  appear, 
a!i(^/™any  ^ese  cases  death  does  not  occur.  The  changes  in  the  retina 
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consist  merely,  in  hemorrhages  and  white  splotches  that  are  quite  similar 
rn  tJa,,  sac.  in  ibuminnria,  diabetes,  and  perme.ous  — 

As  the  result  of  the  study  of  nine  cases  of  sepsis,  Litton  has  proved 
the  retinal  extravasations  are  only  a  part  of  a  hemorrhagic  process *  winch 
o-ives  rise  to  hemorrhages  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  matei  and  o 
serous  surfaces,  such  as  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  etc.  In  the  retina  the 
hemorrhages  are  usually  bilateral  in  character,  and  in  a  portion  of  them,  a 
quite  distinct  white  centre  can  be  seen;  this  also  being  the  case  11 1  mrniy 
of  the  hemorrhages  that  occur  in  the  skin  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kid  y. 
The  retinal  hemorrhages  always  appear  shortly  before  deati. 

Litten  and  Roth  have  never  found  bacteria  in  septic  retinitis, 
has  seen  compound  granule-cells  and  swollen  spindle-shaped  e  ements  with¬ 
out  bacteria  as  a  substratum  of  the  bright  speck,  m  the  midst  of  the 
nal  hemorrhages.  In  one  case  bacterial  emboli  were  found,  these,  how evei, 
being  especially  noticeable  in  a  capillary  which  afterwards  showed  saccu¬ 
lated  protuberances  and  enormous  cylindrical  dilatation. 

While  the  investigations  of  Axenfeld  show  that,  >y  m  1Ijvas'° 
micro-organisms,  the  retinal  vessels  are  the  ones  that  are  primarily  aftecte 
particularly  in  cases  in  which  the  condition  is  bilateral,  s  ill  there  is 
Luch  to  be  said  in  support  of  the  view  that  only  the  toxines  that  circulate 
in  the  blood  in  sepsis  are  capable  of  injuring  the  vessels  and  pi  educing 
hemorrhages  as  well  as  white  splotches  on  the  retina.  As  these  letma 
hemorrhages  are  seen  in  contamination  of  the  blood  by  inorganic  poisons 
and  excretory  products  of  the  body,  “  retinitis  septic^Aiay  be  considered 

in  connection  with  these  systemic  poisons.  ~ 

While  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  Weil’s  di^is  the  result  of  sepsis, 
it  is  of  interest  that  Herruheiser  has  describedi^Wh  cases  in  which  hemoi- 
£££>  ^  retina  formed  a  netearita^a.nre  of  *e  d,=  Very 
likely  the  retinal  hemorrhages  that  W^en  observed  by ^Thoma^  Kmes, 
and  others  in  extensive  burns  of  theSstm  arise  fiom  sepsi  .  0 

assumed  that  a  septicemia  resultsAn  the  absorption  of  a  great  amount  of 
Zmpos^  products  from  thg^Sed  skin.  A  tendency  to  fatty  degener¬ 
ation  and  hemorrhage  is  fo$Hn  all  the  tissues.  Hyaline  thrombotic  for- 

In  malaria,  teased  conditions  of  the  eye-ground  are  m  pait :  of an 
inflammatory  -^(neuritis*  infiltration  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  chono- 
retinitis),  ai^a  measure  are  similar  to  those  that  are  seen  when  the  blood 
possesse<5Squalities,-i.e.,  hemorrhages  with  a  bright  centre  and  white 
sploJ^v  'Von  Kreis  has  observed  hemorrhages  in  the  retina  and 
vitrei  humor.  Despaguet  has  seen  marked  constriction  of  the  retinal 
^Jlels  which  he  considered  to  be  due  to  an  arteritis,  whereas  Ramonus 

Toward  od  the  condition  as  dependent  on  spasm. 

^  °  jf  tiie  following  group  of  diseases  is  assumed  to  be  cause  y  au 

-  „„  be  hypothesis  will  be  more  eigmfcmt  .ban  .bongb  they  teere 
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considered  as  resulting  from  constitutional  anomalies  that  mean  but  little. 
The  least  that  can  be  asserted  is  that  the  changes  are  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  materials  in  the  blood  that  operate  as  ectogenic  poisons,  this 
being  so  because  the  retinal  changes  that  are  produced  by  these  poisons 
appear  alike ;  while,  in  addition,  the  pathological  appearances  in  the  retina 
strengthen  the  belief  that  in  an  intense  anaemia,  leuka3mia,  etc.,  toxines  in 
greater  part  create  the  symptoms  that  are  produced  in  the  body. 

In  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  the  ocular  conditions,  aside  from  any  asthen- 
opic  symptoms,  are  unimportant.  Blanching  of  the  papilla,  underfilling 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  pallor  of  the  blood-columns  are  the  only  signs  that 
are  present  in  well-marked  cases ;  and  then  not  always.  In  chlorosis,  an 
arterial  pulse  which  manifested  itself  as  a  fluctuation  of  the  vessel  calibre 
and  a  visible  locomotion  of  the  blood-current  is  more  frequently  present. 
In  this  disease,  optic  neuritis,  which  rapidly  subsides  under  the  use  of  iron, 
has  been  repeatedly  observed.  In  a  case  of  high-grade  chlorosis,  without 
other  disease,  Knies  once  saw  brilliant  white  spots  appear  in  the  retina ; 
these  being  arranged  principally  in  the  form  of  the  macular  star  seen  in 
albuminuric  retinitis.  Vision,  however,  was  but  little  affected.  The  rest 
of  the  eye-ground  was  normal.  The  affection  was  monocular,  lasting  for 
more  than  six  months,  and  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace. 

In  pernicious  anaemia,  the  changes  are  more  pronounced.  Aside  from 
degeneration  of  the  external  eye-muscles,  which  Frankel  describes  as  pale 
clay-colored  and  devoid  of  transverse  strata,  hemorrhages  in  the  retina 
are  met  with  which  are  greater  than  those  that  are  seen  in  anaemia ;  these 
being  invariably  present  in  cases  in  which  death  results.  Sememes  in  the 
fatal  cases,  white  spots  are  also  seen,  so  that  the  picture  to&^fictly  like  that 
of  albuminuria,  diabetes,  and  septicaemia.  ( Vide  Fi^p©Macing  page  504.) 
The  cases  in  which  hemorrhages  are  alone  preserff  ^?^nore  frequent,  these 
possessing  the  peculiarity  of  having  white  centjrSyto  which  Quincke  has 
referred.  This  white  centre  is  also  seen  in  ^h^d^morrhages  of  septicaemia 
and  in  other  retinal  extravasations.  In  t$$e  qTmion  of  the  writer,  it  occurs 
more  frequently  in  hemorrhages  that  ar<^^sociated  with  toxic  factors. 

These  retinal  hemorrhages  are  s(j0^times  only  present  in  the  region  of 
the  optic  nerve.  In  such  cases  th^^re  lengthened  out  and  radiating.  At 
other  times,  they  are  distril^A^  throughout  the  fundus,  ranging  in  size 
from  the  diameter  of  the  p£mfeipal  branch  of  the  retinal  artery  to  that  of 
the  papilla  itself.  Occasionally,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  entire  eye- 
groitnd  is  somewhat  pallid.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  symptorryvCuot  always  to  be  relied  upon,  as  the  color  of  the 
eve-ground  is *nj^r greatly  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  pigment  than 
it  is  on  the^Sj^Lof  the  blood.  The  subjective  symptoms  are  sometimes 
slight,  bukwrfcen  the  vision  is  carefully  tested  it  will  often  be  found  to  be 
great l^iSAced.  Sight  is,  of  course,  most  endangered  when  the  macula  is 
affedted^which,  on  the  whole,  however,  occurs  quite  infrequently. 

>^92cleniatous  swelling  of  the  papilla  may  be  present.  The  bright 
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centre  of  the  hemorrhage  is  due  not  to  accumulation  of  leucocytes  but  to 
heaping  varicosed  nerve- fibres,  as  in  septic  hemorrhages  (Uhthoff  and 
de  Schweinitz).  Further,  Uhthoff  found  deposits  of  colloid  and  fine  granular 
masses  in  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  As  yet,  no  important  changes  have  been 
determined,  notwithstanding  that  not  rarely  the  hemorrhages  have  been  seen 
about  the  vessels.  (Fig.  7,  vide  vein.)  In  the  chorioid,  the  vessels  are  found 
to  be  packed  with  red  blood-vessels,  which  explains  further  why  pallor  of 
the  eye-ground  cannot  be  often  discerned,  even  in  fatal  cases.  This  marked 
filling  of  the  chorioidal  vessels  was  observed  in  the  case  which  is  pictured 
in  Fig.  2.  In  this  case,  vessel-changes  in  the  retina  could  not  be  seen  in 
the  retina.  In  contrast,  Ammann  has  seen  in  another  case,  although  in 
quite  a  limited  area,  an  endarteritis  obliterans  in  a  peripheral  artery  of  the 
retina,  the  patient  being  but  forty -eight  years  of  age.  These  retinal  changes 
are  found  in  various  cases  of  severe  anaemia,  thus,  for  example,  not  only  in 
pernicious  anaemia  terminating  in  death,  but  also  in  patients  who  convalesce 
from  this  disease.  Complete  disappearance  may  occur  in  these  cases,  as 
the  writer  has  seen  take  place  in  a  surprising  manner  in  a  case  which  is 
reproduced  in  Fig.  49  of  his  Atlas.  He  has  often  observed  retinal  hemor¬ 
rhage  and  white  spots  in  subjects  who  were  impoverished  in  blood ;  for 
example,  by  carcinoma  of  the  stomach.  An  especially  interesting  form  of 
anaemia  occurs  in  connection  with  helminthiasis,  particularly  in  that  form 
which  is  produced  by  the  botliriocephalus.  This  variety  of  anaemia  has 
acquired  a  considerable  importance  also  in  the  explanation  of  pernicious 
anaemia,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  in  many  cases,  especially  in  those  in 
which  the  worm  remains  in  a  dead  state  in  the  intestiim^a^ernicious  form 
of  anaemia  may  be  excited. 

Anaemia  arising  from  aukylostoma  can  leacL^^retinal  hemorrhages. 
In  reference  to  the  etiology  of  pernicious  anemia  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
similar  disease  occurs  in  horses.  Akin  to  pej^Mous  anaemia  are  the  diseases 
that  are  especially  characterized  by  aectffiw^hemorrhagic  diathesis ;  such 
as  scurvy  and  purpura.  The  view  hte>  often  been  expressed  that  infectious 
processes  are  active,  especially  in  th/Tv^m  of  scurvy,  in  which  conjunctival 
hemorrhages  may  occur  and  extravasations  into  the  retina  take  place. 

In  purpura,  hemorrhages  ^^’more  frequently  found  in  the  retina  than 
they  are  in  scurvy.  Go^(0Jtfelieves  that  they  are  always  present  in 
severe  cases.  They  ar^i&uhlly  striated  in  form,  and  appear  most  numer¬ 
ously  in  the  vicinitfc^the  papilla.  White  spots  in  the  retina  with  a 
marked  blurring  i*f  tfie  edge  of  the  papilla  have  also  been  met  with. 

In  leukrenmixpne  hemorrhagic  diathesis  manifests  itself  by  phenomena 
that  are,  js^^me,  similar  to  those  that  are  seen  in  the  above-described 
disease^^^^quently,  nothing  is  found  in  the  retina,  or,  at  most,  a  some¬ 
what  xli^ed  vein,  whose  color  is  paler  than  normal.  The  picture  of 
adoA«mic  retinitis”  found  in  Liebreiclfs  Atlas  will,  as  a  rule,  be  looked 
vain.  The  light  color  which  he  gives  the  fundus  is  occasioned  prin- 
^^ally  by  the  fact  that  there  is  but  little  pigment.  In  the  experience  of 
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the  writer,  hemorrhage  in  leukaemia  appears  much  earlier  than  in  pernicious 
anaemia,  especially  when  the  blood  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  blood-cor¬ 
puscles.  As  a  rule,  these  hemorrhages  lie  in  the  nerve-fibre  layer. 

Besides  the  hemorrhages,  areas  of  bright  degeneration  are  seen  mostly 
occupying  the  periphery  or  the  macular  region.  They  are  composed  of 
leucocytes.  What  has  impressed  the  writer  is  the  bright  color  of  the 
medium-sized  and,  especially,  the  appearance  of  the  finer  vessels,  which 
have  the  appearance  as  though  they  were  sclerosed.  Diffuse  opacity  of 
the  retina,  particularly  around  the  papilla,  but  situated  farther  out,  is  often 
observed. 

Anatomically,  manifold  conditions  are  present  in  the  substrata  of  the 
white  areas.  Nerve-fibres,  fat  granule-cells,  and  extravasatecl  leuksemic 
blood  which  contains  a  large  number  of  white  corpuscles,  are  all  seen. 
Hemorrhages  are  also  found  in  the  chorioid.  The  retinal  opacity  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  hypertrophy  of  the  retinal  connective  tissue. 

Haemophilia,  a  congenital  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  occupies  a  peculiar 
position.  At  present  it  is  but  little  understood,  especially  the  acquired 
form.  Spontaneous  and  post- traumatic  hemorrhages  into  the  orbit  and 
retinal  hemorrhage  in  the  form  of  retinitis  proliferans  have  all  been 
observed. 


EYE-DISEASES  AND  EYE-SYMPTOMS  IN 
THEIR  RELATION  TO  ORGANIC  DIS¬ 
EASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL 
CORD. 

BY  HENRY  R.  SWANZY,  A.M.,  M.B.,  E.R.C.S.I., 

Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the 
Adelaide  Hospital,  Dublin,  Ireland. 


The  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  are  either  focal  or  diffuse. 


FOCAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  BKAIK 

In  respect  of  their  symptoms,  focal  brain-diseases  may  be  conveniently 
classed  under  two  heads, — namely,  1,  those  which  cause  an  increase  of 
the  intra-cranial  pressure,  and,  2,  those  which  have  not  that  effect. 

The  focal  brain-diseases  which  produce  an  increase  in  the  intra-cranial 
pressure  are  tumors,  including  syphilitic  and  tubercular  growths,  aneurisms, 
parasitic  and  simple  cysts,  and  even  abscesses. 

The  focal  brain-diseases  which  are  unaccompanied  bj^creased  intra¬ 
cranial  pressure  are  chiefly  hemorrhages  and  softeninga-^C^ 

Cerebral  tumors,  by  reason  of  the  increased  intuj&pnial  pressure  which 
they  cause,  are  accompanied  by  certain  symptorK^rhich  do  not  belong  to 
other  brain-diseases.  These  are  termed  gorreADor  diffuse  symptoms,  and 
indicate  the  presence,  but  nothing  mora,  oOm  intra-cranial  tiunor.  Of 
these  symptoms,  the  three  principal  are^©Hble  optic  neuritis,  headache,  and 
vomiting  or  nausea ;  and  there  are^oft^n  also  vertigo,  drowsiness,  mental 
lethargy,  and  attacks  of  tempora^Mrtal  loss  of  sight. 

In  cerebral  hemorrhage  the^Jsfiot  the  continuous  high  pressure  usual 
with  cerebral  tumor,  or  elsaSmould  the  hemorrhage  be  copious  enough  to 
cause  increased  intra-crafGlab-pressure,  it  produces  a  fatal  result  before  optic 
neuritis  can  come  on*  ^ 

Tumors,  mored^f^and  also  those  focal  cerebral  diseases  which  do  not 
cause  increased  imjji-cranial  pressure,  are,  as  a  rule,  attended  by  what  are 
known  as  dto&Kfbcal,  or  localizing  symptoms, — symptoms,  that  is,  which 
indicate  tli^ieht  of  the  lesion,  under  whichever  of  the  above  two  great 


$ 


ae  rare  cases  of  extravasation  of  blood  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  double  optic 
is  seen  (pp.  582  and  620) ;  hut  there  the  modus  operandi  is  different  from  the  one 
§r  consideration. 
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heads  it  comes.  These  localizing  symptoms  are  either  paralytic  or  irrita¬ 
tive,  according  as  the  part  affected  is  destroyed  or  irritated  by  the  lesion  ; 
and  they  enable  an  opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  the  part  of  the  brain  in 
which  the  lesion  is  situated. 

Finally,  we  have  to  recognize  a  class  of  symptoms  which  the  writer 
calls  distant  symptoms,  but  which  are  more  commonly  known  as  indirect 
symptoms,  as  pressure  symptoms,  and  as  pseudo-localizing  symptoms.1 

These  distant  symptoms  are  not  the  result  of  the  local  disorganization 
caused  by  the  lesion,  but,  it  may  be,  of  its  pressure,  of  disturbances  of 
circulation,  of  inhibition,  or  of  reflex  irritation,  interfering  with  the  func 
tions  of  organically  healthy  parts  of  the  brain  more  or  less  distant  from 
the  lesion.  Distant  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  ephemeral ;  but  when 
they  last  long  they  are  a  fertile  source  of  confusion  to  the  clinicist,  simu¬ 
lating  direct  symptoms  as  they  then  do.  Cerebral  tumors  are  much  more 
prone  to  be  attended  by  distant  symptoms  than  those  lesions  which  cause  no 
increase  of  brain-pressure. 

But  the  reader  must  here  be  reminded  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  focal 


brain-disease  is  sometimes  latent,  in  so  far  as  it  may  give  rise  to  no  direct 
symptoms.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  brain  in  which  a  lesion  has  not 
been  found  without  its  having  produced  any  localizing  symptoms ;  and 
lesions  in  those  parts  which,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  localizing  eye-symptoms 
may  in  this  respect  be  latent,  like  lesions  elsewhere.  Absolute  latency  of  a 
growing  cerebral  tumor,  if  it  ever  occurs,  does  so  very  rarely.  (Obernier,2 
Bramwell.3) 

The  two  eye-symptoms — double  optic  neuritis  and  Wfoclas  of  temporary 
total  loss  of  sight — which  occur  as  general,  or  dii^fe,  symptoms,  indi¬ 
cating  merely  the  presence,  but  not  the  position^Ot  tumor  of  the  brain, 
will  now  be  discussed.  The  former  of  thesew^^symptom  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance,  while  the  latter  is  of  much  less^tfirar  Afterwards  the  localizing 
eye-symptoms  caused  by  focal  lesions  of(bomidnds,  in  various  parts  of  the 
brain,  will  be  described.  ^ 


GENERAL,  OR  DIFFUSE,  EYE-g 


O' 

MPTOMS  OF 


INTRA-CRANIAL  TUMOR, 
r  Papillitis. — It  was  formerly  thought 


1.  Double  Optic  Neurik 
that  one  special  form  of  papillitis  was  pathognomonic  of  intra-cranial 
tumor, — namely,  that^i^piich  the  swelling  of  the  papilla  is  great  and 


1  We  cannot  a^siwje  that  the=e  symptoms  are  less  the  direct  result  of  the  lesion  than 

any  of  the  others  wbL&r are  present,  and  in  many  instances  at  least  it  is  certain  that  they 
cannot  be  due  ipy^ssure.  In  short,  we  do  not  yet  know  what  produces  these  symp¬ 
toms ;  we  OTily  that  they  are  the  result  of  interference  with  the  functions  of  parts 

of  the  biiA  rtyfc  actually  involved  in  the  lesion,  and  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
latter,  antMie  term  “distant  symptom”  conveys  this  idea,  although  not  quite  satis- 
focto*fh\  without  committing  us  to  any  theory.  The  corresponding  German  term  is 
^  F^^/wiTk  u  ng .  ” 

2  Ziemssen’s  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  xii.  241. 

3  Intra-Cranial  Tumors,  p.  20. 
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abrupt  and  its  margin  defined,  while  the  central  artery  is  much  diminished 
in  calibre  <and  the  central  vein  engorged.  This  is  the  form  which  was 
termed  “  Stauungspapille”  (congestion  papilla,  choked  disk)  by  von  Graefe, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  form  of  papillitis  most  suggestive  of  intra-cranial 
tumor,  and  most  commonly  found  with  it.  But  we  have  come  to  learn  that 
this  same  form  sometimes  occurs  under  other  conditions,  and  also  that  a 
cerebral  tumor  may  be  attended  by  a  papillitis  in  which  the  swelling  is  not 
pronounced  nor  its  margin  well  defined,  and  where  there  is  little  or  no 
alteration  in  the  calibre  of  the  vessels.  In  cerebral  tumors,  moreover,  the 
optic  neuritis  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  retinal  changes  (hemorrhages 
and  white  spots)  not  unlike  those  found  in  albuminuric  retinitis,  and  in 
Bright’s  disease,  if  uraemia  should  be  present,  the  whole  clinical  picture 
may  be  very  like  that  of  a  cerebral  tumor,  hence  in  all  cases  of  double 
optic  neuritis  the  urine  should  be  tested.  In  lead  encephalopathy,  double 
optic  neuritis  is  common  (p.  627)  as  also  in  meningitis  (p.  618)  and  in 
hydrocephalus  (p.  621),  and  it  occurs  in  some  cases  of  disseminated  scle¬ 
rosis  (p.  612)  as  well  as  of  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  brain  (p.  614),  in  rare 
cases  of  hemorrhagic  extravasation  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (p.  620),  and 
sometimes  in  anaemia.  Cerebral  hemorrhage,  as  such,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the 
cause  of  optic  neuritis.  Should  these  two  conditions  be  diagnosed  to 
coexist,  the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  presence  of  an  intra-cranial  tumor 
as  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  is  strong,  plumbism  (p.  618)  and  renal  dis¬ 
ease  having  been  excluded,  and  glioma  is  the  form  of  tumor  most  likely  to 
be  associated  with  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Mauthner  laid  down  the  rule  that  for  the  diagnosis  of  tajjtaal  conges¬ 
tion  papilla  a  prominence  of  §  mm.  is  required  (£  mnr^f  prominence 
=  +  1  D).  And  other  authors  have  adopted  this  rulo-oCThe  prominence 
may  attain  a  height  of  2  mm.  /*vn 

Optic  neuritis  is  usually  the  first  or  one  first  symptoms  of 

cerebral  tumor ;  but  sometimes  it  does  not  until  a  later  stage,  while 

in  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it  is  Vylr  present  at  any  period.  It 
is  a  valuable  sign,  owing  to  its  usually  eas^appearance,  its  great  frequency, 
and  its  objectiveness.  In  cases  of  tumor  of  the  frontal  lobe  a  very  late 
appearance  of  congestion  papilla  is4|Cnio  means  uncommon.  In  its  initial 
stage  the  congestion  papilla  ninMrtljJtipresent  a  typical  appearance. 

As  Byrom  Bramwell  tersS^puts  it,1  “  The  absence  of  double  optic  neu¬ 
ritis  does  not  necessarily  excFude  the  presence  of  a  tumor;  but  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  optic  neuritis  does  suggest  doubt ;  and,  unless  the  other 
symptoms  of  tumor^S?  very  clearly  defined,  or  unless  the  physician  feels 
satisfied  that  ttajijs  no  condition  present  except  tumor  which  could 
reasonably  tyj^xSected  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  case,  he  will 
be  wise,  in  I^Chbsence  of  double  optic  neuritis,  to  hesitate  before  commit¬ 
ting  ldn^j^^  to  a  positive  diagnosis.” 


1  Intra-Cranial  Tumors,  d  41. 
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The  papillitis  does  not  at  first  affect  the  sight,  which  in  most  cases 
remains  perfectly  normal  for  a  long  time  ;  consequently,  no  diagnostic  value 
attaches  here  to  an  examination  of  the  acuteness  of  vision.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  papillitis  can  be  determined  only  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 
Gradually  some  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  comes  on,  and  the  central 
vision  is  lowered.  This  contraction  of  the  field  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
a  localizing  symptom.  Indeed,  where  neuritis  is  present,  the  findings  of 
the  perimeter  are  lessened  in  value  as  aids  to  localization,  for  we  cannot 
always  tell  whether  a  given  defect  in  the  field  is  to  be  regarded  as  due  to 
the  neuiitis  or  to  the  position  of  the  destructive  lesion  in  the  brain.  The 
former  is  capable  of  causing  defects  in  the  field  which  might  easily  lead  the 
observer  astray,  even  well-defined  homonymous  hemianopsia  having  been 
sometimes  produced  by  it,  or  such  defects  may  be  merely  functional  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  cerebral  disease.  As  the  case  advances,  the  fiefd  becomes 
contracted  from  all  sides,  and  the  perimeter  shows  an  extension  of  the 
blind  spot  beyond  its  normal  dimensions,  and  occasionally  an  absolute  central 
scotoma  is  developed.  Ultimately,  in  nearly  all  these  cases,  unless  death 
intervenes  or  the  cranium  is  trephined,  complete  blindness  ensues,  and, 
should  the  neuritis  subside,  optic  atrophy  sets  in.  But  where  the  papillitis 
is  caused  by  a  syphilitic  gumma  of  the  brain,  and  an  active  mercurial 
treatment  is  adopted  at  an  early  stage,  the  papillitis  very  often  disappears, 
leaving  a  permanently  sound  optic  nerve,  with  perfectly  normal  vision. 

The  papillitis  is  rarely  in  one  eye  only,  although  it  is  often  somewhat 
more  marked  in  one  than  in  the  other.  Some  authors  state  that  in  monocular 
optic  neuritis  due  to  cerebral  tumor  the  papillitis  is  usual^^m  the  eye  which 
is  on  the  same  side  as  the  tumor;  but  Dr.  Hughlingsj^kson  in  two  cases1 
saw  uniocular  neuritis  in  the  eye  away  from  the  hep&pfiere  which  contained 
the  tumor,  so  that  clearly  no  conclusion  canJ^Irawn  from  the  occur¬ 
rence. 

A  tumor  anywhere  in  the  brain  is  of  producing  optic  neuritis. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  tumor  shoiilUj^  in  or  adjacent  to  some  part  of 
the  brain  concerned  in  vision.  E^Ksmall  and  slowly  forming  growths 
may  cause  papillitis;  but,  as  nii^lTMbe  presumed,  the  large  and  rapidly 
growing  tumors  are  those  mos^j&r  to  induce  it.  The  increase  in  the  intra¬ 
cranial  pressure  is  not  aBtf©5rflue  to  the  presence  of  the  tumor  merely, 
but  also  to  dropsy  of  tffi^entricles,  which  is  frequently  present  in  these 
cases  to  an  extrem^la^e.  This  ventricular  dropsy  largely  accounts  for 
the  occurrence  of  napi«itis  with  small  cerebral  tumors,  for  it  is  often  not 
less  well  mark£^$ith  them  than  with  the  large  tumors.  Some  writers 
state  that  tim^r)  of  the  basal  ganglia  and  cerebellum  are  more  constantly 
associat^dNQtn  optic  neuritis  than  are  tumors  of  the  convexity,  in  conse- 
quence^vfs  thought,  of  the  fact  that  they  oftener  produce  ventricular 
dropA  by  closing  the  communication  between  the  ventricles  or  by  pressure 


dropA  b 


Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  i.  67. 
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on  the  vense  Galeni.  Indeed,  as  will  be  mentioned  again  later,  the  acquired 
hydrocephalus  of  adult  life  is  capable  of  causing  all  the  symptoms  of  cere¬ 
bral  tumor  without  any  tumor  being  present. 

Cerebral  cysts  do  not  often  cause  optic  neuritis.  It  has  also  been  gener¬ 
ally  held  that  cerebral  abscess  is  not  very  commonly  a  cause  of  papillitis, 
but  this  is  not  the  view  held  by  Macewen,  of  Glasgow,  whose  experience  in 
this  department  is  extensive.  He  states1  that  optic  neuritis  is  frequent  in 
cerebral  abscess,  especially  in  the  later  periods  of  the  disease, — towards  the 
end  of  the  second  stage, — and  in  those  abscesses  which  have  attained  a  con¬ 
siderable  size.  Cerebral  abscess  being  an  acute  affection,  and  papillitis  sel¬ 
dom  commencing  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  it  will  not,  he  says,  as  a  rule, 
have  attained  great  intensity  when  first  observed;  but  it  is  progressive, 
advances  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  may  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  abscess.  It  is  rarely  followed  by  neuritic  atrophy.  It  is 
not  always  more  intense  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  the  eyesight  is  seldom 
much  affected.  Abscesses  in  the  frontal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  cause 
it,  and  those  in  the  cerebellum  ;  but  it  is  not  found  with  small  abscesses, 
nor  with  those  that  run  a  very  rapid  course.  Absence  of  optic  neuritis 
does  not  exclude  cerebral  abscess,  but  when  it  is  present  it  is  a  distinct  aid 
to  the  diagnosis. 

Sometimes  atrophy,  and  not  neuritis,  will  be  the  diseased  condition  of 
the  optic  nerves  found  with  intra-cranial  tumor.  For  the  most  part  this 
atrophy  is  of  the  post-neuritic  variety ;  yet,  doubtles-,  optic  atrophy  with¬ 
out  any  sign  of  preceding  inflammation  is  occasionally  seen  in  cases  of  cere¬ 
bral  tumors,  and  is  probably  the  result  of  direct  pressure  aA  the  tracts, 
chiasma,  or  intra-cranial  portion  of  the  optic  nerves  by  ll^ufnor,  0r  by 
a  distended  fourth  ventricle. 

Diseases  in  which  the  ocular  and  other  symptom*^)  met  imes  resemble 
those  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumor  are  diffuse  scler^AJf  the  brain  (p.  614), 
acquired  hydrocephalus  of  advanced  life  and  encephalopathia 

saturnina  (p.  627).  , 

Pathogenesis . — The  causation  of  optia^Writis  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumor 
is  still  a  subject  for  debate.  Von  Graefcoaught  that  the  increased  intra¬ 
cranial  pressure  impeded  the  flora^Oblood  through  the  cavernous  sinus, 
and,  consequently,  the  return  of^M#  from  the  central  vein  of  the  retina, 
and  that  the  congestion  in  jJ^vTatter  vessel  was  further  promoted  by  the 


unyielding  nature  of  t 
papilla.  But  this  pure' 


['otic  foramen,  and  hence  the  oedema  of  the 
t  A  echanical  theory  had  in  the  main  to  be  aban¬ 

doned  when  the  frt^Jj)iastomoses  of  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein  with 
radicals  of  the  fad©vein  were  demonstrated. 

It  was  sn&s^mntly  shown  that  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  of  these  cases 
the  interva^t^^  lymph-space  of  the  optic  nerve  was  distended  with  lymph 
which  w^^resumably  driven  out  of  the  subarachnoid  space  by  the  high 

^^yogenic  Infective  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  Glasgow,  1893,  p.  141. 
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intra-cranial  pressure  ;  and  Schmidt- Simpler1  and  Manz2  put  forward  the 
view  that  the  outflow  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  eye  was  impeded  by 
this  dropsy  of  the  sheath,  and  that  the  neuritis  was  due  also,  in  part,  to 
stagnation  of  the  lymph  in  the  papilla  itself.  Leber3  and  Deutschmann4 
hold  that  the  dropsy  of  the  sheath  produces  the  neuritis  not  so  much  by 
compressing  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  and  impeding  the  return  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  retina  as  by  acting  as  au  irritant  on  the  tissues,  the 
cerebro  spinal  fluid  being  loaded  with  toxic  products  of  the  tissue-change 
of  the  neoplasm. 


& 


In  each  of  the  foregoing  theories  the  increased  intra-cranial  pressure  is 
the  primary  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  papillitis.  But  there  are  those 
— Gowers,1 2 3 4 5  Brailey,6  Walter  Edmunds,7  S.  Mackenzie,8  etc. — who  hold  that 
this  increased  pressure  has  no  such  relation  to  the  optic  neuritis,  which  they 
believe  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  descending  neuritis  transmitted  from  the 
intra-cranial  cavity.  These  observers  consider  their  view  to  be  supported 
by  the  microscopical  appearances  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  believe  that  the 
inflammation  travels  down  the  nerve  from  a  meningitis,  or  cerebritis,  set 
going  by  the  irritation  of  the  new  growth.  Those  who  maintain  the  in¬ 
creased  pressure  theory  look  upon  an  inflammatory  process  found  in  the 
stem  of  the  optic  nerve  as  an  ascending,  and  not  a  descending,  process,  and 
regard  both  meningitis  and  cerebritis,  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  new  growth,  as  rare  in  these  cases. 

The  hypothesis  which  seems  to  Hughlings  Jackson9  to  be  the  most 
plausible  is  the  one  put  forward  by  Benedikt, — namely,  that  the  papillitis  is 
the  result  of  reflex  vaso- motor  action.  But  it  is  dmiWS&ij  if  vaso-motor 
alterations  are  capable  of  producing  inflammatory  cl 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  completely  satisfa^^^^heory  of  the  causa¬ 
tion  of  congestion  papilla  has  not  yet  been  prapmntled. 

Treatment. — It  need  hardly  be  stated  th^Jntle  can  be  done  by  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  otfRVh^uritis  due  to  cerebral  tumor. 

In  all  cases  where  the.  pathological  crfegnosis  inclines  to  that  of  a  syph¬ 
ilitic  gumma,  an  active  mercurial^SWse  is  clearly  indicated,  and  with 
reasonable  hope  of  a  satisfactorv^esult  in  many  instances. 

Some  years  ago  the  cure  tfNnptic  neuritis  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumor  by 
tapping  of  the  sheath  of^B^opiic  nerve  to  evacuate  the  dropsy  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  de  Wecker  amWfcftempted  by  Brudenell  Carter,10  but  the  results 

1  Archiv  fur  Ophth^ 

2  Ibidem,  voDxfi^pt.  1,  p.  265 

3  Transactions^  the  International  Medical  Congress,  1881. 

4  Uebe^  ^p^ns  Optica,  Jena,  1887. 

5  Dis^^W  the  Brain. 

6  Trh^J^tions  of  the  International  Medical  Congress,  1881. 

M^ransactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  i.  p  112. 

^VByin,  ii.  p  257. 

^  ▼'Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  i.  p  90. 

10  Brain,  x.  p.  199. 
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do  not  seem  to  have  been  encouraging,  and  the  method  has  not  been 
adopted. 

Trephining  the  skull  is  a  measure  to  be  recommended  in  many  of  these 
cases.  Victor  Horsley  has  pointed  out1  that  even  when  the  cerebral  tumor 
cannot  be  removed,  the  effect  of  opening  the  skull  is  often  to  relieve  the 
headache  and  arrest  the  optic  neuritis ;  and  in  cases  of  tubercular  tumor, 
which  sometimes  undergoes  retrogression,  with  recovery  of  the  patient,  blind¬ 
ness  may  be  averted.  In  other  cases,  . where  recovery  cannot  be  hoped  for, 
trephining  may  sometimes  be  indicated,  with  the  object  of  retaining  sight 
during  the  months  of  life  which  perhaps  remain  to  the  patient,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  headache.  In  a  case  of  cerebral  tumor,  with  severe  headache, 
intense  optic  neuritis,  and  almost  complete  blindness,  exploration  revealed 
a  rapidly  growing  tumor  on  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  quite  beyond 
the  possibility  of  removal.  Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  the  operation, 
the  patient  lived  for  several  months  free  from  pain  and  with  recovery  of 
sight,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  life  to  some  degree.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  Horsley  states,  the  neuritis  subsides  within  three  weeks 
after  the  operation.  Bruns2  and  others  have  had  similar  good  results 
after  trephining  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumor  where  the  tumor  was  not 
removed. 

Lumbar  puncture,  first  proposed  by  Quincke3  for  the  reduction  of 
intra-cranial  pressure  in  hydrocephalus,  has  been  tried  by  Burchardt 4  in 
one  case  of  congestion  papilla  with  some  degree  of  success. 

2.  Attacks  of  Temporary  Total  Loss  of  Sight. — These  form  a 
symptom  of  intra-cranial  tumor  which  is  often  present,  WHA  with  and 
without  optic  neuritis.  The  symptom  used  to  be  sonmlws  Known  as 
epilepsy  of  the  retina,  or  as  epileptiform  amaurosis  (Hud™jgs  Jackson),  but 
it  is  not  thereby  implied  that  it  occurs  in  these  cases-Ayconnection  with  an 
epileptic  seizure,  and  the  terms  have  now  been^^raoned.  The  patient 
may  be  able  to  read  fine  print,  and  there  niftyOS^no  derangement  of  the 
field  of  vision,  and  yet  suddenly  complete^ai?S--flbsolute  blindness  of  both 
eyes  may  come  on,  and  may  last  from  a  arrState  or  two  to  half  an  hour,  the 
attack  being  liable  to  recur  several  ti^sa  day.  It  is  probable  that  these 
attacks  are  due  to  some  disturbanccy^Kflie  cerebral  circulation  affecting  the 
functions  of  the  visual  centres<^rQ?^tl3,  or  they  may  sometimes  be  due  to* a 
sudden  increase  of  the  cerebn^Hnal  fluid  in  the  third  ventricle,  by  which 
pressure  on  the  optic  con^Ti^pffe  is  brought  about.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  transient  blmdn^s  occurs  under  several  other  conditions. 

In  cases  of  intra-e^ial  tumor  the  pupils  are  usually  dilated,  but  they 
may  be  of  normaL^rf,  and  more  rarely  they  are  contracted. 

OOy  ' 

1  TransactfH^yfc*  the  International  Medical  Congress,  Berlin,  1890,  and  British  Med¬ 
ical  Journal,  December  23,  1893. 

2  N^uffA^jsches  Centralblatt,  1894,  S.  20. 

NJbicM,  1891,  p.  284. 

*|^^ntralblatt  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1896,  S.  313. 

Vor.  IV.—  35 
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LOCALIZING  EYE-SYMPTOMS  OF  FOCAL  DISEASE  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  discussion  of  localizing  symptoms  in  this  chapter  must  be  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  effects  of  lesions  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be 
limited  to  the  part  or  region  of  the  brain  under  consideration ;  yet  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  is  rarely  that  lesions  are  so  limited.  We  commonly  find  them  ex¬ 
tending  over  more  than  one  centre,  and  involving  perhaps  several  paths,  so 
that  the  symptom-picture  resulting  is  a  complex  one,  made  up  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  caused  by  the  derangement  of  the  functions  of,  it  may  be,  two,  three, 
or  more  cerebral  regions.  In  such  cases  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  physic:an 
to  form  for  himself  out  of  the  symptoms  presented,  and  by  a  consideration 
of  the  order  of  their  onset,  of  the  intensity  of  each  of  them,  and  so  on,  an 
opinion  as  to  the  position  of  the  lesion  which  gives  rise  to  them,  and  he 
must  bear  in  mind  the  danger,  so  often  unavoidable,  of  taking  a  distant 
symptom  for  a  direct  symptom.  So  far  as  is  possible,  however,  the  wiitei 
will  endeavor  to  point  out  the  concomitant  symptoms  which  are  most  apt 
to  be  present  with  lesion  of  the  part  under  immediate  consideration. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  these  localizing 
ocular  symptoms  under  two  heads,— A.  Derangements  of  Vision,  and 


B.  Derangements  of  the  Oculo-Motor  Apparatus. 

A.  Localizing  Derangements  of  Vision  caused  by  Focal  Brain- 
Disease.— It  is  proposed  to  discuss  these  symptoms  according  to  the 
position  of  the  presumed  lesions,  in  the  following  order:  (a)  visual  symp¬ 
toms  caused  by  lesions  in  the  occipital  lobe,  cortical  and  subcortical ;  (b) 
visual  symptoms  caused  by  lesions  in  the  posterior  tl|frAof  the  posterior 
limb  of  the  internal  capsule ;  (c)  visual  symptoms  by  lesions  of  the 

primary  optic  ganglia ;  (d)  visual  symptoms  caug &£$fy  lesious  of  the  optic 
tract ;  (e)  visual  symptoms  caused  by  lesious&r  the  optic  commissure ; 
(y-)  visual  symptoms  caused  by  lesions  oL^^ffntra-cranial  portion  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

a.  Derangements  of  VisionjhJw&d  by  Lesions,  Cortical  and 
Subcortical,  in  the  Occipitai/^>be— ' These  symptoms  are :  hemian¬ 
opsia,  mind-blindness,  amnesioreolor-blindness,  visual  hallucinations,  and, 
when  the  lesion  is  on  the  lffi^flde  of  the  brain  in  a  right-handed  person, 
word-blindness,  visual .  ad^siaf  and  dyslexia.  These  are  the  only  visual 
symptoms,  so  far  as  i^dlow,  to  which  lesions  of  the  occipital  lobe  give 
rise.  This  lobe,  i/sto$Tt,  seems  to  be  given  up  entirely  to  the  functions  of 
vision  in  one  fopmoran  other.  But  each  of  these  functions  is  not  spread 
out  over  th&I^e  lobe ;  different  parts  of  it  would  appear  to  be  func¬ 
tionally  ^sj/f^wizcd  for  special  uses  in  the  processes  of  seeing  and  recog- 
nitioioN^lst  important  of  all  is  the  actual  visual  centre ;  and  we  shall 
oeecroo  consider  the  symptoms  indicating  a  lesion  of  the  cortical  centre 


sion. 


0 


V  V^There  is  now  a  mass  of  evidence  which  points  to  the  cortical  centre  for 
►Ovision  being  situated  on  the  mesial  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe,  in  the 
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cuneus  or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  rather  than  in  the  angular  gyrus  or 
occipito-angular  region,  as  held  by  Ferrier.1  Among  the  earliest  authorities 
to  put  forward  the  former  view  were  Seguin,2  Hun,3  who  indicated  the 
cuneus  in  particular  as  being  the  centre  for  sight,  Haab,4  Fer6,5  etc.,  while 
the  most  recent  and  most  important  researches  in  this  direction  are  those 
of  Henschen,6  of  Upsala,  of  Vialet,7  of  Paris,  and  of  Flechsig,8  of  Leipzig, 
set  forth  in  their  marvellously  interesting  monographs.  Henschen,  as  the 
result  of  his  clinico-=pathological  investigations,  confines  the  cortical  visual 
centre  to  the  region  immediately  adjoining  the  middle  part  of  the  calcarine 
fissure.  Moreover,  he  regards  the  upper  or  cuneic  lip  of  the  fissure  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  homonymous  dorsal  retinal  quadrants  of  the  retinae,  while  the 
lower  or  lingual  lip  he  believes  to  represent  the  homonymous  ventral 
quadrants  of  the  retinae.  He  believes  that  the  macular  centre  is  in  the 
floor  of  the  calcarine  fissure.  Vialet  does  not  admit  that  the  visual  centre 
is  confined  to  such  narrow  limits.  He  takes  for  it  the  whole  mesial  sur¬ 
face  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  above  by  the 
supero-mesial  margin  of  the  hemisphere,  below  by  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  third  occipital  convolution,  and  behind  by  the  occipital  pole.  This 
region  corresponds  with  the  distribution  of  the  band  of  Vicq-d’Azyr,  which 
Vialet  inclines  to  think  has  to  do  with  the  sense  of  sight.  He  admits, 
however,  that  in  this  region  the  calcarine  fissure  has  a  very  special  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  extensive  and  deep,  nowhere  else  is  the  band  of  Vicq-d’Azyr 
so  well  developed,  the  fissure  has  a  rich  arterial  supply,  and  the  early 
appearance  of  its  anterior  and  of  a  portion  of  its  middle  part  in  the  foetal 
brain  indicates  its  importance.  Yet  Vialet’s  three  be; 
cases  do  not  really  refute  Henschen’s  view;  indeed,  thi 
give  it  support,  for  in  each  of  them  the  middle  part  o|*Ntf 
was  diseased. 

Flechsig  believes  with  Henschen  that  the  cm&^-me  fissure  corresponds 
specially  with  the  macula  lutea ;  but  he  ly^MSwnoreover,  that  the  visual 
centre  extends  to  the  entire  cuneus  and  ^h^Imgual  lobe.  His  opinion  is 
based  on  the  investigations  into  which  he^as  been  led  by  his  discovery  of 
the  gradual  myelization  of  the  nerj^-nWes  in  the  white  substance  of  the 
brain  in  the  foetus  and  new-borjroJMant,  a  discovery  the  importance  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  exag^^f^i/ Until  the  fifth  month  of  intra-uterine 


tfftjily  recorded 
wbem  rather  to 
calcarine  fissure 


1  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  /jco^Kidition. 

2  The  Journal  of  NervouWira  Mental  Disease,  1886,  p.  1,  and  Archives  de  neurologie, 

1886,  p.  176.  ♦ 

3  The  American  J<9^jal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1887. 

4  Klinische  McpMMatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1882,  S.  149. 

5  Archive^^S^irologie,  1885,  p.  229. 

6  Klinbc^^uhd  anatomische  Behrage  zur  Pathologie  des  Gehirns,  i.  und  ii. ,  1890, 
Hi.,  1892,  iAl m. 

7  cerebraux  de  la  vision,  Paris,  1893. 

j^%/ologisches  Centralblatt,  1895,  S.  1118,  und  1896,  S.  2.  Localisation  der  Geis- 
h?£jQ^rgange,  Leipzig,  1896  ;  Gehirn  und  Seele,  Leipzig,  1896. 
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life  the  cerebral  nerve-fibres  consist  only  of  axis-cylinders.  At  that  period 
they  commence  in  a  regular  order  to  be  clothed  with  medullary  sheaths,  so 
that,  knowing  the  age  of  a  foetus,  it  is  possible  to  tell  in  what  region  the 
nerve-fibres  would  be  found  already  provided  with  medullary  sheaths,  and 
in  what  region  they  would  still  be  mere  axis-cylinders.  Flechsig  also 
ascertained  that  certain  bundles  of  fibres  which  have  certain  anatomical 
connections,  and  presumably,  therefore,  certain  physiological  functions, 
obtain  their  myeline  sheaths  at  one  period;  while  other  bundles  with  dif¬ 
ferent  anatomical  connections,  and  hence  different  physiological  functions, 
obtain  their  sheaths  at  another  period.  By  this  method  he  has  been  able 
to  distinguish  between  many  of  the  most  important  paths  of  the  brain,  and 
to  trace  them  to  their  centres. 

But,  while  the  question  whether  the  cortical  centre  for  vision  is 
confined  to  a  part  of  the  calcarine  fissure  or  occupies  a  more  extensive 
region  of  the  mesial  surface  of  the  brain  is  one  of  eminent  interest,  it  is, 
for  practical  purposes,  sufficient  to  know  that  this  centre  is  round  about 
the  cuneus  and  the  calcarine  fissure,  that  it  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  occipital  lobe,  and  that  it  is  not  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain.1 * 

The  most  important  symptom  caused  by  a  destructive  lesion  of  the 
whole  of  the  cortical  visual  centre  in  one  hemisphere  is  complete  and  abso¬ 
lute  loss  of  function  in  the  corresponding  side  of  each  retina,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  complete  and  absolute  homonymous  hemianopsia  of  the  opposite 
side  of  each  field  of  vision.  But  homonymous  hemianopsia  may  also  be 
caused  by  a  lesion  anywhere  in  the  visual  path  between  die  centre  and  the 
optic  chiasma,  and  it  is  important  to  be  able,  if  to  decide,  in  a 

given  case  of  hemianopsia,  whether  the  lesion  is  corneal  or  in  the  visual 
path,  and,  if  in  the  latter,  in  what  part  of  it. 

In  cases  of  hemianopsia  due  to  a  lesion/C*Stne  cortex  alone  we  are 
mainly  guided  in  our  localization  by /4^Stive  signs, — the  complete 
absence,  namely,  of  any  concomitant  tic  symptom,  such  as  hemi¬ 

plegia,  hemi anaesthesia,  or  aphasia,1 {nmHcd so  of  mind-blindness,  word- 


blindness,  visual  aphasia,  hallucinates,  and  the  hemiopic  pupil.  The 
positive  sign  of  this  cortical  ljg^n  is,  oddly  enough,  negative  vision,5 

patient  in  these  cases  sees  “  nothing”  in 


positive 
“  vision  nulle”  of  Dufour.3 * 


one 
2  the 


e> 


1  Dejerine  and  Vial#  #e!Vrded  an  important  case  (Societe  de  biologie,  Paris,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1893).  It  was  th&ofjaman  who  suddenly  became  blind  of  both  eyes,  without  apo¬ 
plectic  seizure  or  lo^g  oreonsciousness.  The  fundi  oculorum  and  refracting  media  were 
normal,  and  the  di^gj^sis  of  cortical  blindness  from  bilateral  lesion  of  the  mesial  surfaces 
of  the  occipital  was  made.  The  pupil  reflexes  to  light  and  on  convergence  remained 
healthy.  Tl^^auent  lived  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  ultimately  died  of  pneumonia. 

The  pos^^^^m  examination  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  blindness.  On  the 
right  sid^hie  lesion  occupied  the  cuneus  and  the  lingual  and  inferior  occipito-temporal 

lobes\nd  on  the  left  side  the  lingual  and  inferior  occipito-temporal  lobes.  Here  again,  as 

^TtVsjban  be  learned,  the  calcarine  fissure  is  involved  in  the  lesion  on  each  side. 

▼a  Michel,  Lehrbuch  der  Augenheilkunde. 


3  Revue  medicale  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  August  20,  1889. 
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the  defective  part  of  the  field ;  he  is,  in  fact,  as  unconscious  of  his  de¬ 
fective  sight  in  half  of  his  fields  as  a  healthy  person  is  of  the  existence  of 
the  normal  blind  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lesion  be  in  the  visual 
path,  a  subjective  sensation  of  darkness  or  of  blackness  is  referred  to  the 
defective  halves  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  in  these  instances  the  patients 
frequently  call  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  to  their  defect. 

But  a  case  published  by  Bleuler1  renders  it  doubtful  whether  this 
symptom  of  negative  vision  can  invariably  be  depended  upon  as  indicating 
a  lesion  of  the  visual  cortex ;  for,  the  author  states,  the  symptom  was 
present  in  that  case,  although  the  cortex  was  uninjured,  the  hemianops:a 
being  caused  by  disease  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  visual  path,  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  case  has  been  seen  by  Wilfred  Harris.2 

It  is  rarely  that  lesions  are  confined  to  the  cortical  centre  for  vision. 
They  are  apt,  at  the  least,  to  involve  the  medullary  substance  immediately 
under  the  cortex.  They  often,  also,  occupy  a  greater  extent  of  the  cortex 
on  the  mesial  surface  of  the  brain  than  that  assigned  to  vision,  or  they 
involve  the  tip  and  outer  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe,  or,  striking  deeply 
into  the  medullary  substance,  they  implicate  the  optic  radiations  and  the 
commissural  fibres  to  other  centres. 

It  is  strongly  held  by  Henschen  (see  above)  and  others,  but  denied  by 
von  Monakow 3  and  Vialet,  that  a  correlation  exists  between  parts  of  the 
retina  and  parts  of  the  visual  centre,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  lesion  to 
be  so  situated  in  the  visual  centre  as  to  cause  blindness  of  only  half  of  the 
homonymous  half-field — in  other  words,  of  homonymous  quarter-fields — 
of  each  eye.  The  most  important  case  in  proof  of  this  published 

by  Hun  and  already  referred  to.  Here  a  lesion  limitec^^he  lower  half 
of  the  right  euneus  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  calcariqM^sure  caused  a  loss 
only  of  the  left  lower  quadrant  and  of  the  permlfelm  portion  of  the  left 
upper  quadrant  in  each  field.  Hun  conclud^T^from  this  case  that  the 
fibres  from  the  right  upper  quadrant  of  eachmVia  terminate  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  right  euneus.  The  same,  of^ourse,  would  hold  good  for  the 
left  upper  retinal  quadrants  and  the  rigl(0ower  half  of  the  left  euneus.  A 
study  of  recorded  cases  seemed  to  ^^n  to  show  that  the  fibres  from  the 
lower  retinal  quadrants  terminate  ^^er  in  the  upper  half  of  the  respective 
cunei  or  in  the  lingual  gyri,  gMflle  inclined  to  the  latter  position.  In  the 
light  of  Henschen’s  morc^r^cMt  and  more  extensive  investigations,  much 
credit  is  due  to  Hun  forWi^ sagacity  of  his  conclusions. 

A  good  many  c^g^of  double  cortical  hemianopsia  are  recorded.4  By 

1  Archiv  fur  Ps^yfciyhrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xxv.  S.  32. 

2  Brain,  Pa^^Ci^.,  1897. 

3  Archiv  iffll^^Vchiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xxiv.  S.  251. 

4  Bouv€|eti^vith  post-mortem),  Revue  generale  d’Ophtalmologie,  November,  1887 ; 
Forster.  AjAv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xxxvi.  94;  Sehweigger,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie, 
xxii  •  Gtajncnrw,  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xxiii.  339;  Vorster, 
All^eine  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychiatrie  und  psychisch-gerichtliche  Medicin,  xlix.  227 ; 
^^5Mt-Rimpler  (with  post-mortem),  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxii.  313;  Dejerine 
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this  term  is  meant  loss  of  the  homonymous  half-field  of  each  side,  left  and 
right,  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  cortical  centre  for  vision  in  each  hemisphere, 
the  complete  result  being,  of  course,  blindness  iu  the  whole  of  the  field  of 
each  eye.  Most  commonly  oue  visual  centre  has  become  diseased  some  time 
before  its  fellow,  the  usual  homonymous  hemianopsia  being  produced,  and 
subsequently  a  lesion  of  the  opposite  visual  centre  has  destroyed  \ision  in 
the  remaining  homonymous  half-fields.  In  several  of  the  recoided  cases 
there  was  no  post-mortem,  and  the  diagnosis  was  made  during  life  merely 
by  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  except  the  hemianopsia.  In  Schmidt- 
Rimpler’s  case  both  the  symptoms  and  the  autopsy  showed  the  presence 
of  diffused  and  disseminated  cerebral  lesions,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
assign  the  immediate  cause  of  the  visual  symptoms.  In  Bouveret  s  and  in 
the  Dejerine-Vialet  case  already  mentioned  (foot-note,  p.  548)  the  post¬ 
mortem  examination  displayed  lesions  occupying  the  mesial  surface  of  each 
occipital  lobe.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Forster’s,  Schweigger’s,  and 
Magnus’s  cases  a  small  central  portion  of  the  field  corresponding  to  the 
macula  lutea  was  left  intact. 

In  several  of  these  cases  (Forster,  Groenouw,  Schmidt-Rimpler,  Morster, 
Magnus,  Dunn,  Kaestermann),  after  the  second  hemianopsia  occurred,  the 
power  of  orientation,  or  the  topographical  sense,  became  more  or  less  de¬ 
fective,  so  that  the  patient  could  not  find  his  way  about  a  well-known  room 
or  house,  nor  describe  the  relative  positions  of  windows  and  doors  that  he 
had  known  for  years,  yet  there  were  no  other  symptoms  of  mind-blindness. 
In  Dunn’s  case,  the  patient  had  no  conception  of  whence  was,  nor  could 
he  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  geography  of  hisV^pliouse,  or  an7 
place  he  had  ever  been  to.  He  could  recollect ve<^  ^ie  cornei 
of  two  streets,  and  their  respective  names,  buDtfmir  relation  to  each  other, 
or  to  other  streets,  was  completely  lost.  place  was  named  he  could 

remember  it,  but  he  could  not  call  uu4£Oioality,  or  'ts  r<-dation  to  other 
places.  He  still  was  able  to  describ^^^ectly  the  appearance  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Although  he  retained  a^Wll  central  field  in  each  eye,  and  had 
for  two  years  taken  almost  daily>l?ives  or  walks  about  the  town  with  an 
attendant,  yet  he  regained  of  his  lost  topographical  sense,  and  was 

quite  incapable  of  goin^ip&^rt  distance,  or  even  about  his  own  room, 
alone.  The  absence  oN$re  symptom  in  such  cases  until  the  second  hemi¬ 
anopsia  occurred  sCCr©  to  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  at  first,  by  the 
assumption  thafi  i^M^gards  the  function  of  orientation,  the  coitex  of  the 
healthy  hemiAd«pe  acted  for  that  of  the  diseased  one.  But  that  this  is  not 

and  Vinlet  post-mortem),  Centralblatt  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  February,  1894,  S.  C3  ; 

Swana^MWerner,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Magnus,  Deutsche  medicinische  Wochenschrift,  January  25,  1894;  Allyn, 

Arsines  of  Ophthalmology,  xxv.  p.  206 ;  Peters,  Arcliiv  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  xxxn.  S. 
VVVinn,  University  Medical  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  May,  1895 ;  Anton  (with  post- 
mSrtem),  Mittheilungen  der  Verein  der  Aerzte  in  Stiermark,  1896,  Nr.  3 ;  Bruckner,  ln- 
►Okugural  Dissertation,  Giessen,  1896;  Kaestermann,  Monatsschrift  fiir  Psychiatne  und 
)  Neurologie,  Band  ii.,  1897  (with  post-mortem). 
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the  correct  explanation  became  evident  from  Peters’s  case,  in  which,  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  (left)  lateral  hemianopsia,  marked  loss 
of  the  topographical  sense  manifested  itself,  and  continued  until  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  case,  three  years  later,  without  the  second  (right)  lateral 
hemianopsia,  when  it  came  on,  aggravating  the  symptom  in  any  way. 
Peters’s  case  taken  alone  might  point  to  the  right  hemisphere  as  possessing 
a  greater  influence  over  the  power  of  orientation  than  the  left,  but  that 
this  cannot  be  so  is  proved  by  Groeuouw’s  case,  in  which  the  loss  of  this 
power  did  not  take  place  until  the  left  hemisphere  was  attacked.  Peters 
infers  that  the  loss  of  the  topographical  sense  is  not  due  to  a  cortical  or 
subcortical  lesion,  but  rather  to  damage  to  association  paths  between  certain 
centres  by  the  combined  action  of  which  the  function  of  orientation  is 
effected ;  and  both  in  his  own  and  in  Forster’s  case  there  were  lesions  ex¬ 
tending  deeply  into  the  white  substance.  From  Peters’s  case  it  is  obvious 
that  the  symptom  under  consideration  might  occur  in  a  case  of  simple 
lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia,  although  the  writer  is  not  acquainted 
with  any  such  case  as  yet  on  record. 

Lesions  of  the  visual  centre,  as  also,  indeed,  of  the  visual  path,  may 
not  cause  hemianopsia  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  nor  yet  loss  of  half 
of  the  half-fields  as  above  described,  but  rather  partial  irregular  homony¬ 
mous  defects  in  the  fields,  most  frequently  at  their  peripheries,  but  some¬ 
times  in  the  form  of  scotomata  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  fields. 

As  regards  peripheral  defects  in  the  fields,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  in  nearly  all  recent  focal  brain-diseases  small  homonymous  peripheral 
contractions  of  the  fields  are  very  common,  especially vvrffm tumors  and 
abscesses,  and  they  are  also  sometimes  found  in  very  /WMitated  patients, 
without  any  lesion  in  the  visual  centre  or  path  :  hep^vfmtion  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  utilizing  such  defects  for  localization.  ^Wkin,  in  hemianopsia  we 
often  meet  with  concentric  contraction  of  th^Swng  half-fields,  especially 
with  extensive  lesions,  even  of  only  one  h^mre^ere ;  and  this,  too,  is  very 
common  in  cases  of  recurring  apoplexite  aro  after  epileptic  attacks.  The 
contraction  is  probably  due  to  inertia ^3|me  visual  centre  or  of  the  retina. 
(See  also  p.  569.)  ^ 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  bee^^^ating  of  complete  hemianopsia, — that 
is,  the  form  of  hemianopsia^^^limn  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  field  of 
vision,  with  the  exception,  <ET  laps,  of  the  fixation  point,  is  wanting, — and 
of  incomplete  or  parti^ljemi anopsia, — that  is,  the  form  in  which  a  sector 
only  of  the  half-fieki  is  wanting.  In  each  instance  the  hemianopsia  was 
assumed  to  be  ab^ftie,  including  all  the  three  visual  perceptions, — color, 
form,  and  ligh|£\^ 

But  cr^rojh  hemianopsia  may  be  relative, — that  is,  the  lesion  may 
destroy  cmly^the  color-sense  in  the  half-field  (hemiachromatopsia),  leaving 
the  fow&^ense  and  light-sense  intact,  or  it  may  destroy  the  color-  and  form- 
fcos^feaving  the  light-sense  intact.  Cases,  moreover,  are  observed  in 
in  one  part  of  the  defective  field  all  three  senses  are  lost,  while  in 
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the  remainder  only  the  color-  and  form -senses  are  wanting,  the  light-sense 
being  retained.  All  three  senses,  too,  may  be  reduced  in  degree  over  the 
entire  half-field,  without  complete  loss  of  any  of  them.  Sometimes  the 
color  sense  is  lost,  while  the  form-  and  light-senses  are  only  greatly  reduced 
in  degree  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  color-blindness  in  the  half  field  is  probably 
due  to  the  reduction  in  the  light-sense.  Recorded  cases  render  the  theory 
plausible — but  nothing  more — that  in  the  cortex  the  centre  for  the  color- 
sense  is  differentiated  from  the  centres  for  the  form-  and  light-senses,  and  also 
that  the  different  colors,  or  at  least  the  different  primary  colors,  have  special 
cells  set  apart  for  their  use.  Henschen,  for  example,  records  a  case  of 
cortical  hemianopic  violet  blindness,  the  power  of  distinguishing  all  other 
colors  remaining  good  in  the  same  half-field.  Defect  of  the  color-percep¬ 
tion  in  the  half-fields  with  lesions  of  the  optic  tract  or  of  the  chiasma  has 
been  observed,  and  will  be  referred  to  again. 

The  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  relative  cortical  hemianopsia  has 
excited  much  attention.  Wilbrand’s  attractive  theory,1  that  the  color-sense, 
form-sense,  and  light-sense  are  arranged  in  layers  over  each  other  in  the 
gray  matter  in  the  order  named,  from  without  inward,  is  as  yet  unsupported 
by  sufficient  evidence ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  lesion  so 
nicely  situated  as  to  destroy,  say,  the  outermost  layer  of  the  cortex,  but  to 
leave  its  deeper  parts  untouched.  The  view  is  indeed  now  gaining  ground 
that  there  are  not  separate  cortical  centres,  layers,  or  cells  for  color,  form, 
and  light,  but  rather  that  relative  cortical  hemianopsia  is  a  manifestation  of 
a  lesion  of  less  intensity  than  that  which  causes  absolute  hemianopsia.  In 
Verrey’s2  and  in  Mackay’s3  cases,  as  well  as  color-T^iNkiess,  there  was 
diminution,  but  no  absolute  loss,  of  the  light-  and  figw^enses  in  the  half¬ 
field  ;  and  Mackay  points  out  that  in  the  othei>^$rrded  cases  of  hemi- 
achromatopsia  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  to  hrrastigate  the  form-sense  in 
the  affected  half-fields.  Moreover,  it  musw^admitted  that  non-cortical 
lesions — even  those,  as  stated  above,  wlpSyN^e  situated  in  the  chiasma — 
may  produce  hemiachromatopsia.  Thi^ww,  then,  would  render  the  loss 
of  function  in  hemiachromatopsia  ^ratagous  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 
central  scotoma  of  commencing  >te^xic  amblyopia.  Vialet  is  among  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  theoiytf^vW ilbrand. 

Homonymous  lateral^d0lairopsia,  as  Gowers  and  other  authors  have 
pointed  out,  very  frequesc^ occurs  as  a  distant  symptom  in  cerebral  apo¬ 
plexy,  without  regam  tfr  the  position  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  casewf  rne  surgeon’s  hand  be  brought  suddenly  before  the 
eye,  first  from/fl^^de  and  then  from  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
eyelids  bliplv'tfben  the  hand  comes  from  the  unparalyzed  side  of  the  body, 
t  ^^St  i 


but  not 


comes  from  the  affected  side.  This  hemianopsia  usually 


ijjphthalmiatrische  Beitrage  zur  Diagnostik  der  Gehirnkrankheiten,  1883. 
2  Archives  d’Ophtalmologie,  Juillet-Aout,  1888. 


3  British  Medical  Journal,  November  10,  1888. 
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passes  away  in  a  few  days.  The  writer  has  seen  it  last  three  weeks.  It  is 
part  of  the  transient  symptoms  of  the  apoplectic  seizure,  and  has  no  local¬ 
izing  value  whatever.  As  a  distant  symptom,  hemianopsia  is  not  common 
with  other  forms  of  cerebral  lesion,  although  it  is  now  and  then  so  met  with. 
In  attacks  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  homonymous  hemianopsia  is  not  rare. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  macula  lutea  is  specially  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  cortical  centre ;  but  there  are  two  views  as  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  macular  centre.  These  views  have  been  called  into  existence 
by  the  desire  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  hemianopsia  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  sometimes  passes  through  the  fixation-point  in  the  field,  but  more 
commonly  leaves  it  in  the  seeing  half.  In  these  latter  cases  the  dividing 
line  lies  in  the  vertical  meridian  until  within  eight  or  ten  degrees  both  above 
and  below  the  fixation-point,  where  it  commences  to  curve  round  that  point, 
and  keeps  at  about  the  same  distance  from  it  towards  the  blind  side  of  the 
field,  a  bite  being  taken,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  latter.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  line  of  demarcation  lies  in  its  whole  length  some  five  to  ten  degrees 
removed  from  the  vertical  meridian  towards  the  blind  side  of  the  field,  and 
thus  a  whole  stripe  is  added  to  the  seeing  half  of  the  field. 

According  to  one  view  of  the  macular  supply,  which  is  supported  by 
Wilbrand,  Henschen,  and  Gowers,  the  whole  of  the  macular  region  of  each 
retina  is  innervated  from  the  macular  centre  of  each  hemisphere;  there  is, 
in  short,  an  overlapping  of  nervous  supply  to  these  retinal  regions.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  there  be  a  lesion  at  the  visual  centre,  including  the  macular 
centre,  in  one  hemisphere,  that  in  the  other  hemisphere  being  sound,  the 
functions  of  the  whole  of  each  macula  will  be  preservedy^)Cases  where 
occasionally  in  cortical  lesions  the  line  of  demarcation  iiaSyt  field  does  go 
through  the  fixation-point  would  be  accounted  for,  undp^nis  theory,  by  an 
individual  variation  in  the  supply  of  the  maculae,  jk&cIi  in  these  instances 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  remainder  of  the^f^mae. 

According  to  the  other  theory,  which  forward  by  Wernicke,1 

Forster,2  and  Schweigger,3  the  macular  wgmn^of  the  retina  is  invariably 
supplied  on  the  same  plan  as  the  rest/ctfVhe  retina, — i.e.,  each  side  of  it 
from  the  corresponding  side  of  the  strain.  In  order  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  in  some  cortical  lesions  the/PWp'of  demarcation  passes  through  the 
fixation-point,  while  in  other&jp^riates  at  this  place  towards  the  blind 
side,  the  supporters  of  thLaoyfcw  state  that  the  cortical  centre  for  the 
macular  region  is  more  ^cly5< supplied  with  blood-vessels  than  the  rest  of 
the  visual  centre.  H^nc^'vhen  the  lesion  is  an  embolism  or  thrombosis 
of  the  vessels  sumri^wg  that  part  of  the  brain,  this  special  region,  by 
reason  of  abundawA^iastomoses,  preserves  its  functions.  But  if  the  lesion 
is  a  hemorrli^N^the  macular  region  of  the  cortex  is  apt  to  be  involved  in 


1  Lehrbuch  der  Gehirnkrankheiten. 

2  Archiv  fur  Ophtlialmologie,  xxxvi.  S.  94. 
s  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xxii. 
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the  lesions  with  the  rest  of  the  visual  centre,  and  loss  of  function  in  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  macula  lutea,  with  the  line  of  demarcation  passing 
through  the  fixation-point,  is  the  result. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  each  of  these  hypotheses  is  defective ;  for,  to 
be  satisfactory,  any  such  theory  must  be  capable  of  explaining  the  phenom¬ 
enon  in  question,  not  only  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  cortex,  but  a]so  when  it 
is  in  the  tract  or  chiasma.  Yet,  according  to  the  first  theory,  in  lesions  of 
the  tract  or  of  the  chiasma  the  fixation-point  would  always  be  spared ; 
and  according  to  the  second  theory,  these  lesions  would  always  cause  the 
dividing  line  to  pass  through  the  fixation-point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  with  lesions  at  either  of  these  situations,  just  as  with  lesions  in  the 
occipital  lobe,  the  dividing  line  sometimes  passes  through  the  fixation-point 
and  sometimes  to  one  side  of  it. 

Von  Monakow1  puts  forward  an  elaborate  theory  to  account  for  the 
frequent  immunity  of  the  fixation-point,  in  which  the  basal  ganglia  play 
an  important  part,  and  if  Flechsig’s2  observation  that  the  macula  lutea  is 
directly  connected  with  the  external  geniculate  body  only,  and  not  with  the 
anterior  quadrigeminal  body  or  optic  thalamus,  be  correct,  that  fact  may  be 
found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  point  under  consideration. 
Schmidt-Rimpler 3  is  of  opinion  that  the  varieties  in  the  line  of  demarcation 
are  due  to  individual  varieties  in  the  distribution  of  the  retinal  fibres  in  the 
tract.  For  the  most  part,  one-half  of  the  retina  is  supplied  by  one  tract, 
the  other  half  by  the  other  tract,  but  without,  he  thinks,  this  supply  being 
always  arranged  with  mathematical  precision  in  respect  ofithe  dividing  line. 
Finally,  there  are  some  ophthalmologists  who  hold  line  of  demar¬ 

cation  does  in  fact  always  pass  through  the  fixati^jpoint,  and  that  it  is 
merely  imperfect  fixation  on  the  part  of  the  pa1^£^during  the  perimetrical 
examination  which  makes  it  seem  to  pas&^^ihd  it.  This  is  certainly 
incorrect. 

The  inconvenience  caused  to  patieiftsJyVhe  loss  of  one  side  of  the  field 
of  vision  is  considerable,  but,  as  th^ixat ion-point  is  usually  spared,  fairly 
good,  although,  as  a  rule,  somew^j^  impaired  central  vision,  as  also  the 
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Horizontal  cortical  hemianopsia,  superior  or  inferior,  might  conceivably 
be  caused  by  symmetrical  lesions  in  each  hemisphere ;  but  as  yet  no  such 
case  is  on  record,  at  least  none  which  could  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be 
regarded  in  that  light. 

Visual  Symptoms  indicating  Lesions  of  the  Optic  Radiations. — Here, 
too,  homonymous  lateral  hemianopsia  is  the  great  symptom.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  that  all  these  lesions  have  homonymous  lateral  hemian¬ 
opsia  as  a  constant  symptom,  the  optic  radiations  being  regarded  as  the 
visual  path.  According  to  Henschen,  this  is  but  partially  true,  for  his 
researches  have  led  him  to  conclude1  that  the  visual  path  occupies  only  the 
central  portion  of  the  optic  radiations,  as  the  latter  term  is  anatomically 
understood,  and  that  it  there  forms  a  bundle  less  than  a  centimetre  thick, 
which  runs  in  a  curve  round  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  on 
its  outer  side,  at  the  level  of  the  second  temporal  convolution,  to  reach  the 
calcarine  fissure.  Flechsig,  too,  states  that,  as  the  optic  radiations  contain 
at  least  five  times  as  many  fibres  as  do  the  optic  nerves,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  paths  in  the  optic  radiations  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  conduction  of  visual  stimuli.  Furthermore,  a  case  of  Anderson’s2  and 
one  of  Bruns’s3  show,  in  Henschen’s  opinion,  that  the  fibres  for  the  upper 
half  of  the  half-retina  run  dorsally  in  the  visual  bundle,  and  those  for  the 
lower  half  of  the  half-retina  ventrally  in  the  visual  bundle.  Vialet  adopts 
the  whole  of  the  optic  radiations  as  the  visual  path.  It  seems  desirable  to 
give  Vialet’s  statement  of  the  course  of  the  optic  radiations  in  the  occipital 
lobe  according  to  his  anatomical  investigations  and  his  stud*  of  secondary 
degenerations  in  these  fibres.  He  says,  “  The  fibres  wljiCTqnanate  from 
the  cuneus  follow  two  different  courses.  Those  proceed  from 

its  upper  region  pass  over  the  forceps  major  in  t-yp^bg  round  the  upper 
wall  of  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventmcj^S^  Those  which  proceed 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  cuneus  unite  with^fcftf  fibres  coming  from  the 
ca’carine  fissure  and  lingual  lobe,  and  pftssjplQiquely  from  above  down¬ 
ward  and  from  behind  forward,  takid^a  spiral  course  round  the  infe¬ 
rior  wall  of  the  posterior  horn,  andQ^in  together  on  the  external  wall 
of  the  latter.  The  fibres  which  (0pnate  from  the  inferior  occipito-tem- 
poral  convolution  divide  intol\$Vportions :  those  of  the  smaller  section, 
coming  from  the  inner  haM\S&che  convolution,  unite  with  the  fibres  from 
the  calcarine  fissure  am]*  |0)gtial  lobe,  and  follow  the  same  path  ;  those  of 
the  larger  section,  confcmj  from  the  outer  half  of  the  convolution,  proceed 
either  along  the  ^njjjer  wall  or  along  the  external  wall  of  the  ventricle. 
Finally,  the  fibr^jSfiich  come  from  the  apex  of  the  occipital  lobe  proceed 
directly  alon^flmexternal  wall  of  the  posterior  horn.”  4 


ss 


1  Brain,  Spring  Number,  1893  ;  Beitrage  zur  Pathologie  des  Gehirns,  ii. 

2  TmAactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  x.  p.  243. 
^^^irJlogisches  Centralblatt,  1890,  S.  508. 

On  this  subject  see  also  Brissaud,  Annales  d’Oculistique,  November,  1893,  and  Yialet, 
March,  1894. 
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It  is,  the  writer  thinks,  important  to  mention  here  that  a  few  cases  of 
abscess  of  the  brain  resulting  from  purulent  otitis  are  published  in  which 
homonymous  hemianopsia  was  present.  In  one  recorded  by  Lannois  and 
Jaboulay 1  the  abscess  was  in  the  occipital  lobe.  In  a  case  successfully 
operated  on  by  R.  H.  Woods2  at  the  Richmond  Hospital,  Dublin,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  patient  prior  to  the  operation  did  not  admit  of  an  examination 
of  the  functions  of  vision.  After  recovery  the  only  symptom  left  was  a 
defect  of  vision,  which  the  writer  ascertained  to  consist  in  incomplete  right 
homonymous  hemianopsia,  due,  no  doubt,  to  implication  of  the  visual  path 
in  the  left  temporo- sphenoidal  lobe,  where  the  abscess  had  been  situated. 
These  cases  show  how  important  it  is,  before  operation,  to  aid  the  local 
diagnosis  of  cerebral  otitis  abscesses  by  an  examination  of  the  field  of 
vision  whenever  possible. 

The  clinical  diagnosis  between  a  lesion  in  the  cortical  centre  for  vision 
and  one  in  the  optic  radiations,  or  in  the  visual  bundle  of  these  radiations, 
where  the  lesion  implicates  only  one  or  other  of  these  parts,  may  perhaps 
be  made.  With  lesions  in  the  optic  radiations  hallucinations  might  be 
present,  but  not  with  cortical  lesions.  With  the  former  there  would  be  the 
subjective  sensation  of  blindness  in  the  defective  side  of  the  field,  while 
with  the  latter  there  would  be  “  vision  nulle”  in  the  defective  half-fields. 
When  the  lesion  in  the  medullary  substance  involves  a  wider  extent,  other 
paths  than  that  for  vision  become  implicated,  and  then  collateral  symptoms 
are  present,  such  as  mind-blindness,  with  the  lesion  in  either  hemisphere 
or  both  hemispheres,  or  word-blindness,  visual  aphasja\  etc.,  with  the 
lesion  in  the  left  hemisphere,  and  if  the  disease  extend^ra^vjrd  towards  the 
internal  capsule  there  may  be  hemiparesis  or  hemip'  These  symptoms 

will  now  be  considered  in  greater  detail. 

Mind- Blindness,  or  Visual  Amnesia. — Acci  w  to  the  prevailing  theory 
of  the  process  of  visual  recognition,  therei^yK  the  cortex  of  the  occipital 
lobe,  besides  the  centre  for  vision,  a  cent^eflnNdsual  memory.  In  the  cells 
of  this  centre  there  are  believed  to  b^^tored  up  the  impressions  or  visual 
mqmory-pictures  of  scenes  and  obj©fe,  images  of  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  formed  on  the  reth^and  perceived  by  the  centre  for  vision. 
When  an  object  is  looked  or  the  like  of  which,  the  individual  has 

seen  before,  the  impress i veved  to  the  centre  for  vision  is  carried  on 
to  the  visual  memoj^T-ce^rre,  is  there  compared  with  the  corresponding 
visual  m e m o ry-p i c t i\^)a n d  recognition  takes  place.  Or  if  the  object  be 
one  which  the^ijg^vidual  has  never  before  seen,  its  memory-picture  is 
stored  up  for^f^fcire  use  in  his  visual  memory-centre.  The  faculty  of 
visual  mem^Vvaries  a  good  deal  in  different  persons,  according  as  they  are 
speciall^^ftowed  or  as  education  and  use  develop  the  power,  and  it  is 
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ette  medicale  de  Paris,  1896,  No.  37. 

^Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  November  12,  1897 ; 
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present  more  for  certain  classes  of  objects  than  for  others  in  some  persons, 
and  more  than  in  other  people.  The  vividness,  and  even  the  existence,  of 
a  visual  memory-picture  depend  largely  on  the  degree  of  desire  to  retain 
such  an  impression  of  it  which  accompanies  the  reception  of  its  image  on 
the  retina  and  in  the  centre  for  vision.  It  is  possible  to  look  at  an  object 
and  yet  not  retain  even  an  ephemeral  impression  of  it  in  the  visual  memory- 
centre,  no  desire  to  do  so  or  ground  for  doing  so  being  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  look  at  some  objects  or  sights  with  more  or  less  interest  and 
with  an  effort  of  the  will  to  obtain  and  retain  visual  memory-pictures  of 
them,  and  these  pictures  can  often  be  utilized  in  recognition,  and  can  also 
be  called  up  in  our  fancy — in  our  “  mind’s  eye” — after  long  intervals. 
Sights,  too,  which  produce  strong  emotions  (joy,  pleasure,  sorrow,  horror) 
are  frequently  impressed  deeply  on  our  visual  memory. 

The  theory  of  a  centre  for  visual  memory  more  or  less  distinct  from 
the  centre  for  vision  was  first  propounded  by  Munk,  who,  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  dogs,1  observed  the  symptom  which  he  named  “  Seelenblindheit” 
(mind-blindness).  On  extirpation  of  a  certain  region  of  the  occipital  lobe 
of  a  dog,  he  found  that,  although  all  the  senses,  including  sight  as  well  as 
motion,  were  unimpaired  by  the  operation,  the  animal  no  longer  knew  his 
master,  of  whom  he  had  been  fond,  nor  his  dog  friends.  When  hungry 
and  thirsty,  he  did  not  look  for  his  food  where  he  had  always  found  it,  nor 
did  he  find  the  food  placed  close  to  him,  unless  he  smelt  it.  He  saw  the 
whip  with  which  he  had  sometimes  been  punished  held  menacingly  at  him 
without  evincing  fear.  He  had  been  taught  to  give  the  paw  when  a  hand 
was  held  towards  him,  but  this  he  now  no  longer  did,  iw^il  the  word 
“paw”  was  called  to  him,  and  so  on.  That  he  was  notJSl^dnn  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  word  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  k^iAn  about  freely, 
jumping  over,  creeping  under,  or  running  around  oM^fcles  when  they  came 
in  his  way.  The  dog  had  only  lost  all  his  m^^ry-pictures ;  he  was,  in 
respect  of  visual  memory,  where  a  new-boriy^fojy  is. 

It  was  soon  observed  that  a  similar  symptom  is  sometimes  seen  in  man 
with  some  focal  lesions  of  the  occipital  and  its  neighborhood. 

The  symptom  of  m iud-bl i ndnes^cctfrring  in  man  consists  in  loss  of 
the  power  to  recognize  objects  wWMeen  only,  although  the  acuteness  of 
vision  and  the  general  intelligej^'wiy  remain  perfect,  and  the  patient  can 

^  is.  But  if  some  one  or  more  of  the  other 
object,  the  patient  at  once  finds  out  what  it 
whose  sight  was  good,  could  not  recognize 
_  .  them;  he  would  pass  his  wife  on  the  street,  and 

when  she  would him,  he  would  look  her  straight  in  the  face,  and  would 


read  :  there  is  no  word- 
senses  be  brought  to  be; 
is.  A  patient  of  the  w:„ 
his  friends  when  he^Mw  t 

<3*  iim, 


A  until  she  spoke,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  her  voice  he 
^no  it  was.  Shown  a  needle,  a  person  afflicted  with  mind- 
uld  not  say  what  it  was  until  he  took  it  in  his  hand  and  pricked 


OT 


1  Ueber  den  Functionen  der  Grosshirnrinde,  Berlin,  1881. 
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his  finger,  nor  a  watch  until  he  heard  it  tick,  nor  a  rose  until  he  smelt 
its  perfume. 

Two  kinds  of  mind  blindness  are  recognized, — the  cortical  and  the 
transcortical.  In  the  former  the  lesion  is  in  the  centre  for  visual  memory, 
while  in  the  latter  only  the  path  connecting  the  centre  for  vision  with  the 
visual  memory-centre  is  interrupted. 

In  cortical  mind-blindness  the  memory-pictures  themselves  are  lost. 
Here  the  patient  is  unable  either  to  tell  what  an  object  is  which  he  only 
sees,  or  to  describe  an  object  he  is  not  looking  at :  visual  memory-pictures 
can  no  longer  be  called  up  in  his  imagination.  He  cannot  describe  the 
appearance  of  his  nearest  relations,  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  in  his 
rooms,  the  well-known  way  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  and  so 
on ;  while,  too,  his  relations  and  friends,  when  he  actually  sees  them,  are 
like  strangers,  he  does  not  know  his  own  face  in  the  glass,  he  does  not  feel 
at  home  in  his  own  house,  he  cannot  find  his  way  through  his  own  town, 
nor  tell  the  use  of  the  most  common  objects  which  he  only  looks  at. 

In  transcortical  mind-blindness  the  patient  is  perfectly  able  to  describe 
a  well-known  face,  object,  or  place  when  he  is  not  looking  at  them,  but  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  if  shown  any  of  these,  he  fails  to  know  that  they  are 
what  he  has  been  describing.  A  patient  of  Wilbrand’s,1 2  for  example,  could, 
in  her  mind’s  eye,  picture  to  herself  the  streets  of  the  town  in  which  she 
lived,  the  faces  of  her  friends,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  in  her 
room,  yet  all  these  seemed  strange  to  her  when  she  looked  at  them ;  in  fact, 
she  could  find  her  way  about  her  room  with  greater  comfort  when  she  shut 
her  eyes  than  when  she  kept  them  open.  This  form^^mnd-blindness  is 
the  more  common  of  the  two ;  but  pure  instances  of^eHner  form  are  rare, 
most  cases  partaking  mainly  of  the  features  of  oneJbfm  and  to  some  extent 
of  those  of  the  other. 

Hemianopsia,  or  at  least  a  homonymom^wfect  in  the  field  of  vision, 
is  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  rnffluS^indness.  But  it  must  not  be 
taken  for  granted  that  in  a  case  of  tomd4}lind ness  with  hemianopsia  the 
lesion  causing  the  former  symptom^yi  one-sided  one,  for  a  lesion  may  be 
present  in  the  centre  for  visual  memory  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  or  in 
its  association  paths,  without /rarolving  the  centre  for  vision  or  the  optic 
radiations.  v  ^ 

Color-blindness,  in  Aliform  of  amnesic  color-blindness,  or  of  true 
color-blindness,  is  nq^T^e  with  mind-blindness,  and  the  true  color-blindness 
may  either  occupv^tliHvhole  of  each  field,  or  be  present  as  hemiachroma- 
topsia.  . 

The  posLfci&a/of  the  visual  memory- centre,  and  its  anatomical  relations 
to  the  for  vision,  are  still  to  a  great  extent  subjects  for  debate. 

Hensche^is  of  opinion  that  the  lateral  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  is  the 


1  Die  Seelenblindheit,  Wiesbaden,  1887. 

2  Loco  citato. 
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seat  for  this  function,  while  Wilbrand,1  Nothnagel,2  and  others  assign  to  it 
the  whole  of  that  lobe,  except  where  the  centre  for  vision  resides,  and 
Gowers 3  places  it  in  or  about  the  angular  gyrus.  According  to  Flechsig,4 
mind-blindness  (with  other  symptoms,  such  as  mind-deafness,  mind-anaes¬ 
thesia,  weakening  of  visual  ideation,  incapacity  to  call  to  mind  formerly 
well-known  melodies,  etc.,  and,  in  certain  extreme  cases,  idiocy  with  in¬ 
coherence)  is  caused  by  lesions  of  his  posterior  great  association-centre, 
which  is  situated  between  the  visual,  tactile  (Rolandic  region),  and  auditory 
(part  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  first  temporal  convolution,  and  that 
portion  of  the  same  convolution  which  assists  in  forming  the  operculum) 
centres,  and  corresponds  with  the  area  occupied  by  the  precuneus,  part  of 
the  lingual  convolution,  the  fusiform  convolution,  all  the  parietal  convo¬ 
lutions,  the  inferior  temporal  convolution,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lesion  has 
been  found  in  the  occipital  lobe,  and  sometimes  extending  over  to  the 
parietal  convolutions,  in  most  cases  of  mind-blindness.  In  two-thirds  of 
the  cases  both  hemispheres  were  diseased,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in 
the  remaining  cases  a  careful  microscopical  examination  would  have  shown 
disease  in  each  hemisphere.  In  short,  it  is  for  the  present  believed  that  a 
double-sided  lesion  is  required  to  produce  prolonged  or  permanent  mind- 
blindness,  but  the  possibility  of  a  monolateral  lesion  causing  it  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  excluded.  Recorded  cases  render  it  probable  that  mono¬ 
lateral  lesions  may  at  least  give  rise  to  a  certain  degree  of  mind-blindness, 
which  passes  away  after  a  time. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  H.  Sachs,  in  his  interesting important 
work,5  does  not  favor  the  theory  of  a  special  visua)\naemory-centre. 
Schmid t-Rimpler,  too,6  maintains  a  similar  opinion. 

All  hitherto  published  cases  of  mind-blindness  cM^to  focal  lesions  have 
been  in  persons  of  middle  age  or  older.  In  m^uJf  the  cases  the  lesions 
consisted  in  softenings  or  hemorrhages,  aml^the  onset  was  consequently 
sudden ;  but  occasionally  tumors  of  the  RrKiij/have  been  accompanied  by 
this  symptom.  In  focal  lesions,  then,  .^fopd-blind  ness  is  seen  as  a  direct 
symptom,  but  yet  it  is  probably  more  cWraon  as  a  distant  symptom. 

Besides  its  occurrence  with  fijqsMesions,  mind-blindness  is  found  in 
cases  of  general  paralysis,  usi^lWhl/the  advanced  stage.  It  is  also  seen  in 
some  patients  whose  generaK^fcSre,  and  with  it  their  mental  energy,  are 
much  reduced  by  exhau^nfeJrllness. 


1  Loco  citato. 

2  Die  Localisation!^  Gehirnkrankheiten,  Scchte  Congress  fur  innere  Medicin  zu  Wies¬ 
baden. 

!  Nervous  System,  i.  p.  161. 


3  Disease^SNy^  ! 

4  Loco  citaro: 

5  V arffcqf e  iiber  I 
i^eelepblmdheit, 

ADie  Erkrankungen  des  Auges  in  Zusammenhang  mit  anderen  Krankheiten,  S.  110. 


5  iiber  Bau  und  Thatigkeit  des  Grosshirns  und  die  Lebre  von  der  Aphasie 

und  Se^CiJblffidheit,  Breslau,  1894. 
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Siernerling  has  shown  1  that  mind-blindness  may,  to  some  extent,  be 
artificially  produced  in  healthy  persons  by  causing  them  to  look  through 
greased  spectacle-glasses,  which  reduce  the  acuteness  of  vision  to  about 
and  by  placing  them  in  monochromatic  light,  so  that  they  are  deprived  also 
of  their  color-vision.  They  are  then  unable  to  recognize  many  objects, 
although  they  can  see  them  fairly  well.  Consequently,  care  must  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  diagnosis  of  mind-blindness,  which  should  be  made  only  if 
the  vision  is  good  enough  to  see  objects  plainly,  and  to  enable  the  patient 
to  go  about  with  ease.  At  the  same  time,  mind-blindness  is  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  diminution  in  the  acuteness  of  vision,  or  by  hemianopsia, 
or  color-blindness.  But  it  may  be  unattended  by  any  loss  of  sight. 

Mind-blindness  is  easily  overlooked,  for  well-marked  cases  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  true  partial  blindness,  and  the  patients  are  apt  to  state  to  the  con¬ 
sultant  that  they  “  cannot  see”  a  face  or  an  object,  when  their  difficulty  is 
not  one  of  sight,  but  of  power  of  recognition,  while  slight  cases  may  escape 
observation  in  the  same  way  that  all  slightly  marked  symptoms  may  do. 
Hence  mind-blindness  is  probably  more  common  than  the  number  of  cases 
of  it  on  record  would  lead  one  to  think. 

Word- Blindness,  or  Alexia. — This  symptom  consists  in  loss  of  the 
power  to  read  written  or  printed  words,  while  the  powers  of  understanding 
speech  and  of  talking  are  retained.  The  patient  can  see  the  words  per¬ 
fectly,  yet  does  not  know  what  they  mean  nor  how  to  pronounce  them. 
To  him  they  convey  no  more  idea  than  if  the  page  were  printed  in  a  foreign 
language  that  he  had  never  learned.  Although  words  caniiot  be  read,  yet, 
in  most  cases,  letters  may  be  read  with  more  or  les^^mfyulty,  but  they 
cannot  be  put  together  into  words,  or,  at  best,  some^^Trt,  familiar  words 
are  picked  out.  Complete  inability  to  recognizarwfcters  (literal  alexia)  is 
rare.  Figures  (numerals)  can  usually  be  rrcuQ^ll.  The  patient  cannot 
copy  printed  or  written  words,  but  he  can  wrote  spontaneously  or  to  dicta¬ 
tion,  although  immediately  afterwards  1/eqa^iot  read  what  he  has  written, 
not  even  his  own  signature.  He  car£mal?e  out  the  writing,  if  he  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  over  the  characters  wi(0jftie  point  of  his  pen.  Other  visual 
objects  are  named  with  ease  (n<Oisual  aphasia),  and  their  use  recognized 
(no  mind-blindness).  There  ^eM*be  no  motor  nor  amnesic  aphasia,  nor  is 
the  intelligence  enfeebled^®! iSTs  the  “  pure  word-blindness”  of  D6jerine,2 
or  the  “  subcortical  aletfkJVof  Wernicke.3  There  is  also  “  word-blindness 
with  agraphia”  (D(fermej,  or  “cortical  alexia”  (Wernicke),  in  which,  in 
addition  to  pure^om-blindness,  as  above,  the  patient  is  unable  to  write 
spontaneously  dictation. 

Pure  y^p^Windness  is  held  to  be  due  to  an  interruption  in  the  path 
betwee  usual  memory-centre  and  the  speech-centre, — the  centre  for 


1  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie,  xxi.  S.  284. 

2  Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  biologie,  Fevrier,  1892. 

8  Lehrbuch  der  Gehirnkrankheiten,  i.  SS.  207,  388. 
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speech-sound  memory ;  hence  the  sight  of  the  word  fails  to  awaken  the 
memory  of  its  speech -sound,  and  it  can  neither  be  spoken  nor  recognized. 
For  as  we  associate  the  look  of  letters  and  words  with  their  spoken 
sounds  in  learning  to  read,  so  it  is  necessary  for  the  recognition  of  these 
symbols  in  after-life  that  each  of  these  respective  mental  images — visual 
image  and  auditory  image — should  be  capable  of  being  awakened  by  a 
stimulus  applied  to  either  of  them. 

Flechsig1  believes  that  injury  of  that  part  of  his  great  posterior  associa¬ 
tion-centre  on  the  left  side,  which  occupies  the  anterior  portion  of  the  second 
and  third  occipital  convolutions,  is  capable  of  causing  alexia. 

The  symptom  of  pure  word -blindness  has  a  localizing  diagnostic  value. 
In  five  cases  with  post-mortems  which  Bruns  collected  from  the  literature, 
the  lesion  was  found  in  the  left  occipital  lobe,  and  Dejerine2  has  gone 
further,  and  has  defined  the  inferior  part  of  the  inferior  longitudinal  fas¬ 
ciculus  in  the  left  hemisphere,  as  the  particular  tract  a  lesion  of  which 
gives  rise  to  pure  word-blindness :  hence  this  tract  must  be  regarded  as 
forming  the  path  which  connects  the  centre  for  visual  memory  (or  the 
posterior  great  association-centre  of  Flechsig)  with  the  speech-centre. 

That  literal  alexia  should  not  always  attend  on  verbal  alexia  is  an 
interesting  circumstance,  which  requires  an  attempt  at  explanation.  The 
most  obvious  one  is,  that  the  lesion  of  the  path  between  the  visual  word- 
memory  centre  and  the  auditory  word-memory  centre,  or  speech -centre,  is 
only  a  partial  one,  admitting  of  the  simple  process  of  naming  and  recog¬ 
nizing  letters,  but  not  of  the  more  complicated  process  involved  in  the 
recognition  of  words;  for  the  reading  of  entire  words  deimAls  rapidity 
and  continuity  in  the  recognition  of  the  letters  composbrajthem,  as  also 
the  power  of  obtaining  and  retaining  clear  memory-pictp^feyof  those  letters, 
so  that  no  letter  of  a  word  may  be  forgotten  befor^A^end  of  the  word  is 
reached.  Hence,  for  the  reading  of  words,  the  idrauwty  of  the  direct  path 
between  the  two  centres  in  question  is,  probatitjof  eminent  importance, 
although  for  the  naming  of  letters  its  perfcc^ipalthiness  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Bruns3  offers  another  explanatioiy^VIe  thinks  letters  may  be  made 
out  by  means  of  the  muscle-sense  tjn’ohgh  the  eye-muscles,  and  by  the 
connection  between  this  sense,  or  its^^bral  seat,  and  the  speech- centre,  the 
path  then  being  visual  memqrjipthiccular  sense,  speech-centre.  In  this 
way  the  two  attributes  of  lettq^-their  form  and  their  spoken  sound — are 
obtained,  and  they  are  re^&i^d  and  named. 

It  is  conceivable  thatw^rds,  too,  might  with  difficulty  come  to  be  read 
through  this  rounddl^H  path  ;  but,  in  view  of  their  greater  complexity, 
that  is  improbabk^^ 

The  fact  J^a^numerals  can,  as  a  rule,  be  read  in  cases  of  alexia  is  not 


1  Loco  citato. 

2  Loco  citato,  and  Vialet,  loco  citato,  p.  295. 

3  Neurol ogisches  Central blatt,  1894,  S.  57. 
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capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  other  than  that  provided  by  the  partial 
lesion  theory.  It  may  in  some  way  depend  on  the  fact  that  they  are  sym¬ 
bols  which  have  a  complete  mental  value  independently  of  their  speech- 
sound. 

The  other  form  of  word-blindness,  that  with  agraphia,  is  held  both  by 
Dejerine  and  Wernicke  to  be  caused  by  a  lesion  in  the  centre  for  visual 
memory  for  words,  which  in  right-handed  persons  is  in  the  left  angular 
gyrus.  In  a  collection  of  cases  made  by  Allen  Starr,1  he  found  that,  when 
limited  in  extent  and  strictly  cortical,  the  lesions  producing  this  symptom 
were  in  the  left  angular  gyrus,  and  in  the  cortex  immediately  anterior  to  it 
in  the  inferior  parietal  lobule. 

Right  homonymous  hemianopsia  is  a  very  common  concomitant  symp¬ 
tom  of  word-blindness,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  proximity  of  the 
visual  centre  and  paths  to  some  of  the  localities  lesions  of  which  cause 
word-blindness.2  The  difficulty  in  reading  in  some  cases  of  right  hemian¬ 
opsia  is  doubtless  due  to  the  word -blindness  present  at  the  same  time. 

Word-deafness,  more  or  less  aphasia,  and  paraphasia  will  be  found  with 
word -blind ness,  should  the  lesion  extend  forward  towards  the  temporal 
cortex.  Word-blindness  may  be  a  distant  symptom.  Bruns 3  observed, 
in  a  case  of  recurrent  apoplexy,  the  symptom  to  come  on  after  each  seizure 
and  to  last  several  weeks. 

Word-blindness  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  partial  mind-blindness,  for 
in  many  marked  cases  of  the  latter  it  has  been  absent. 

Visual  Aphasia. — Freund  has  described 4  a  symptom  which  he  terms 
visual  aphasia,  and  instances  of  it  have  since  been  recmtied  by  others.  It 
consists  in  the  patient  failing  to  find  the  names  of  tftectjB  seen,  the  use  of 
which  he  knows,  yet  he  can  name  those  objects  ih  closed  eyes,  he  feels 
them  with  his  hands.  Moreover,  this  inabilhfivb  name  objects  extends 
also  to  current  speech,  so  that  nouns  are  av^ilj^,  and  paraphrases  and  per¬ 
plexed  expressions  are  substituted  foi\4J4^F  In  nearly  all  the  cases  ob¬ 
served  there  has  been  right  homon vni^u^  lrbmianopsia,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  complicated  with  other  sK^ptoms,  such  as  alexia  and  agraphia. 
Freund  holds  that  this  symptom  i^Jfue  to  lesions  in  the  left  occipital  lobe, 
occurring  in  the  paths  frony4^&centres  f°r  visual  memory  in  each  hemi¬ 
sphere  to  the  speech -centre^n^ie  left  hemisphere.  Varieties  and  degrees 
of  the  symptom  probali^cfepend  on  the  position  of  the  lesion  as  regards 
these  several  centra^hh^  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  1)  will  assist  in 
making  this  clear. 

If,  for  exat^WJ),  there  be  a  lesion  at  x ,  there  will  be  right  homonymous 
hernia nopsia-G^a  no  new  visual  memories  can  be  stored  in  O1.  Visual 


▼Bvr 


2P 


uly,  1889. 

eeVByrom  Bramwell,  The  Lancet,  1897,  March  20,  March  27,  April  3,  and 

ioco  citato,  p.  03. 

4  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xx.  S.  276. 
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Fig.  1. 


memories  which  previously  existed  in  Ol  are  still  present  there  and  are  not  cut 
off  from  S,  consequently  they  can  be  employed  in  speech.  In  O2  old  visual 
memories  are  intact  and  new  ones  may  be  acquired  by  it,  but  none  of  the 
visual  memories  which  happen  to 
be  stored  in  this  right  centre  can 
be  employed  in  speech.  In  speech 
the  patient  will  have  a  difficulty 
in  finding  nouns,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  expressions  for  new  visual 
memories,  or  for  such  old  ones  as 
are  stored  in  the  right  visual  cen¬ 
tre  alone.  He  will  know  the  uses 
of  objects  he  looks  at,  but  will  be 
unable  to  tell  their  names.  He 
will  be  able  to  point  out  correctly 
objects  which  are  named  to  him,  be¬ 
cause,  owing  to  the  integrity  of  the 
paths  from  O2  to  the  other  sensory 
centres,  he  possesses  an  intact, 
concrete  idea  of  the  objects  seen. 

Similarly,  the  patient  is  able,  by 
means  of  his  other  senses,  to  name 
objects  correctly.  Again,  if  there 

be  destruction  of  Ol,  and  in  the  path  of  O2  S,  say  at  y,  the  result  will 
be :  right  hemianopsia,  partial  mind-blindness  from  loss*>9A  all  visual 
memories  stored  in  Ol ;  new  visual  memories  can  be  stoi^Chi  i22,  but  are 
cut  off  from  S.  The  use  of  objects,  of  which  the  visual/T^tfiories  have  been 
stored  in  Ol  alone,  will  not  any  longer  be  undera4foct,  nor  can  they  be 
named.  Objects  which  have  their  visual  memori^^r  O2  will  be  recognized 
as  to  their  use,  but  cannot  be  named ;  but  to  him  the  patient  will 

be  able  to  point  out  objects  correctly,  and  JieVa*f  name  objects  by  the  aid  of 
his  other  sense  s.  If  there  be  lesions  at  y  arnv^fct  z,  there  will  be  complete  visual 
aphasia,  for  the  patient  will  not  be  able  to  name  any  object  shown  him,  nor 

fejr IS 


5,  centre  for  speech ;  01,  left  visual  and  visual 
memory-centres ;  O2,  right  visual  and  visual  memory- 
centres;  .R1,  left  retina;  B2,  right  retina;  CC1,  cor¬ 
pus  callosum ;  I  and  II,  paths  from  the  visual  centres 
and  visual  memory-centres  to  the  retinae;  <S  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  path  with  O1  and  0-.  Through  the 
splenium  at  C1  run  the  paths  connecting  the  right 
visual  centre  and  visual  memory-centre  with  the 
speech-centre,  and  the  visual  centres  and  visual 
memory-centres  with  one  another. 


in  current  speech  to  use  any  of  tWCVfsual  memories  of  objects  stored  in 
either  visual  centre.  There  ^^^(pe-'no  hemianopsia  nor  mind-bliudness. 
By  aid  of  the  diagram,  otbe^v'hodifications  of  the  symptom  which  may 
occur  in  practice  can  be^cojtecructed,  although,  as  yet,  only  some  of  them 
have  been  observed.^  The  reader  will  note  that  Freund  adopts  a  theory,  not 
universally  held,  thatXpe  visual  memory-pictures  of  objects  are  stored  some 
in  one  hemisphqm^nd  some  in  the  other;  also,  that  he  assumes  a  direct 
path  from  tl^Aiglit  visual  memory-centre  to  the  speech- centre  in  the  left 
hem i sphere^-A^path  which,  if  the  doctrine  be  true  that  commissural  fibres 
betweenAte^iemispheres  connect  only  identical  regions,  does  not  exist.  But, 
althcHj^wthis  direct  path  may  not  exist,  yet  the  general  principle  of 
FmjJkuH’s  theory  may  be  correct. 
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Dyslexia . — This  symptom  was  first  described  by  Berlin.1  Like  word- 
blindness,  it  belongs  in  a  wide  sense  to  the  aphasia  group.  It  consists  in  a 
want  of  power  of  the  patient  to  read  more  than  a  very  few  words  consecu¬ 
tively,  either  aloud  or  to  himself.  The  difficulty  is  not  caused  by  dimness  of 
sight,  nor  by  pain  in  the  eye  or  head,  but  simply  by  an  unconquerable  feel¬ 
ing  of  dislike  or  disgust  to  this  particular  mental  effort.  After  a  few  words, 
which  can  be  well  understood,  have  been  read,  the  book  is  pushed  away  and 
the  head  is  drawn  backward  and  turned  aside,  and  then  in  a  moment  or  two 
the  patient  may  be  tempted  to  repeat  the  effort,  but  with  the  same  result 
after  very  few  words  have  been  read.  The  symptom  comes  on  suddenly, 
and  has  been  usually  the  first  sign  of  the  presence  of  grave  cerebral  disease. 
Although,  in  most  cases,  the  dyslexia  disappeared  in  a  few  weeks,  either 
permanently  or  to  recur  later,  yet  other  symptoms  soon  followed  its  first 
onset,  such  as  headache,  giddiness,  aphasia,  hemianopsia,  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  hemi anaesthesia,  hemiplegia,  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles,  etc.,  and 
the  cases  ended  fatally.  Atheroma  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  followed  by  soft¬ 
ening  or  hemorrhage,  is  the  usual  pathological  condition  present.  The  seat 
of  the  lesion  ‘  is  often,  but  not  necessarily  so,  at  or  near  the  speech-centre. 
It  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the  left  hemisphere,  or  in  the  right  hemisphere, 
even  in  left-handed  persons,  and  is  of  little  value  for  localization.  It  is 
probably,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  a  functional  or  distant  symptom.  Pick 2 
points  out  that  dyslexia  is  analogous,  both  clinically  and  pathogenetically, 
to  painful  intermittent  lameness  in  horses, — a  symptom  which  Charcot 
described  as  occurring  in  man  also,  and  as  having  great  clinical  and  prog¬ 
nostic  importance.  In  the  horse  it  indicates  stenosi^k  the  aorta,  and  in 
man — as  Charcot  showed — commencing  obliterationjSyeerebral  arteries. 

Amnesics  color-blindness  is  a  symptom  whicWferfs  been  described  by 
Wilbrand.3  It  has  nothing  in  common  with^0S,angement  of  the  color- 
sense  as  such.  In  the  cases  observed  it  h  ways  been  accompanied  by 
right  homonymous  hemianopsia,  and  i^r^lwidication,  Wilbrand  thinks,  of 
focal  disease  in  the  occipital  lobe  intermpcmg  the  paths  between  the  centre 
for  color-vision,  which  he  believ/’sSo  exist,  and  the  speech -cent re.  In 
amnesic  color-blindness,  although  me  patient  can  perform  Holmgren’s  tests 
perfectly,  yet  he  is  unable  toKffive  to  each  color  its  name.  He  is  either 
unable  to  give  any  namj  'colors  shown  him,  or  he  has  only  one  term 

for  all  colors,  or  he  de^ewfi^s  colors  by  paraphrases  or  newly- formed  words. 
He  may  also  wrongrty  inscribe  the  color  of  familiar  objects.  On  a  super¬ 
ficial  examinatioj^mTs  symptom  might  be  taken  for  true  color-blindness, 
but  it  belonotf^ipact,  to  the  group  of  aphasia  symptoms.  The  symptom 
of  the  sapi^T^wip  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  associated  is  alexia. 

i  ArN^rftir  Psych  iatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xv.  S.  275,  and  in  his  monograph, 

^j\sondere  Art  der  Wortblindheit  (Dyslexia),  Wiesbaden,  1887. 

^^\^?urologisches  Centralblatt,  1891,  S.  130. 

Ophthalmiatrische  Beitrage  zur  Diagnostik  der  Gehirnkrankheiien,  Wiesbaden, 
184. 
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Whether  amnesic  color-blindness  may  occur  without  right  hemianopsia 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  If  it  be  found  in  right-handed  persons,  and 
— where  the  lesion  is  a  solitary  one — only  with  lesion  of  the  left  hemi¬ 
sphere  (producing  right  hemianopsia),  the  explanation  of  the  circumstance 
may,  Wilbrand  thinks,  depend  on  the  association  fibres  of  both  color- 
vision  centres  passing  close  to  the  visual  centre  on  the  left  side,  on  their 
way  to  the  cortical  speech-centre ;  so  that  a  lesion  between  their  point  of 
junction  and  the  latter  centre  would  be  capable  of  producing  amnesic 
color-blindness. 

Visual  hallucinations 1  sometimes  occur  in  cases  of  homonymous  hemi¬ 
anopsia  in  the  blind  side  of  the  field  only,  or  may  precede  the  hemianopsia. 
Some  of  these  observed  by  patients  were :  a  military  officer  in  uniform,  a 
boy,  a  pig  eating  oats,  chairs  and  tables,  a  sheet  of  water,  smoke,  etc. 
Henschen  is  of  opinion  that  hemiopic  hallucinations  occurring  in  focal 
brain-disease  indicate  the  position  of  the  lesion  to  be  in  the  occipital  lobe, 
and  holds  that  they  result  from  irritation  of  the  centre  for  visual  memory. 
They  would  not  occur  if  that  centre  were  destroyed ;  but  the  lesion,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  is  likely  to  be  situated  not  far  from  it,  either  in  the  cortical  centre 
for  vision  or  in  the  subcortical  fibres.  De  Schweinitz,  however,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  case2  in  which  there  were  homonymous  hemiopic  hallucinations  in 
those  sides  of  the  fields,  which  later  on  became  hemianopic,  and  the  lesion 
was  found  to  be  a  gumma  at  the  base  pressing  on  the  right  optic  tract. 
The  author  implies  that  there  was  no  disease  of  the  occipital  lobe,  but  the 
latter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carefully  examined. 

Hallucinations  of  vision  occur,  as  we  know,  in  connect ioa^ith  certain 
forms  of  insanity,  in  delirium  tremens,  and  in  acute  feverx!*im  the  writer 
has  seen  a  case  of  chronic  simple  glaucoma,  without  rain-disease,  in 

which  there  were  marked,  but  not  hemiopic,  hallucina^A^, — brilliant  flower- 
gardens  for  the  most  part ;  and  a  few  other  ca^^fff  glaucoma  with  this 
symptom  are  recorded.  There  may,  therefo^Ny^isionally  be  some  danger 
of  an  error  in  diagnosis  when  the  symptom  ears  in  focal  brain-disease ; 
yet  the  presence  of  other  signs  of  focal  irrain-disease,  and  the  fact  that  the 
hallucinations  are  always  in  one  or^i^other  side  of  the  binocular  field, 
and  are  either  accompanied  or  foHroml  by  blindness  of  the  same  side  of 
the  field,  should  prevent  any  difficulty  of  diagnosis  from  arising. 

But  in  this  connection  it  mi^vbe  mentioned,  that  homonymous  hemiopic 
hallucinations  persisting /or ^rars  without  hemianopsia  have  been  observed 
by  Peterson3  in  a  case^f  cnronic  delusional  insanity.  Uniocular  halluci- 


- Cr - 

1  The  terms  ^atfMrtTition  and  illusion  mus 
icination  is^^enVrely  subjective  sensation, 


actual  sensOT\ impression,  i 
picture.^N^ 

2^h^sew  York  Medl 


must  not  be  confounded  with  each  other.  A 
an  image  which  originates  in  the  visual 
fed  into  space, — while  aft  illusion  is  a  subjective  transformation  of  an 
as  a  face  seen  in  the  fire,  or  the  sense  of  relief  in  a  stereoscopic 


hallucination 
centre  and  is  p^ 
actual 
picture. 

:  Medical  Journal,  May  2,  1891 
^^Jteiem,  August  30,  1890. 
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nations — referred  to  one  eye  only,  and  not  seen  when  that  eye  is  closed, 
and  to  be  well  distinguished  from  the  hemiopic  form — have  been  described 
by  several  authors  as  occurring  in  the  insane. 

Having  set  forth  the  visual  symptoms  caused  by  lesion  of  the  visual 
centre,  and  of  the  occipital  lobe  in  general,  the  disturbances  of  sight  result¬ 
ing  from  focal  disease  in  the  middle  and  anterior  portions  of  the  visual 
path,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  that  path,  will  now  be  considered. 

6.  Lesions  of  the  Posterior  Third  of  the  Posterior  Limb  of 
the  Internal  Capsule  (Charcot’s  Sensory  Crossway). — These 
lesions  have  been  held,  and  are  still  held,  by  distinguished  authorities  to 
cause  homonymous  hemianopsia,  along  with  hemianaesthesia  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body,  and  apparently  the  anatomical  data  for  this  opinion  are 
present. 

It  has  been  generally  and  very  reasonably  assumed  that,  inasmuch  as 
anatomists  trace  fibres  running  from  the  external  geniculate  body  into  the 
anterior  quadrigeminal  body,  the  pulvinar,  and  the  posterior  third  of  the 
posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  these  three  latter  regions  lie  in  the 
visual  path.  But  the  careful  clinico-pathological  investigations  of  Hen- 
sehen  of  Upsala  and  others  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  For  when  it  is 
shown,  that  serious  lesions  of  these  parts  can  be  present  without  causing 
hemianopsia ;  or  that  if,  when  hemianopsia  is  present  with  these  lesions,  the 
external  geniculate  body,  or  the  optic  tract,  is  likewise  interfered  with, 
either  by  inclusion  in  the  lesion  or  by  pressure,  the  only  inference  to  be 
drawn  is,  that  the  former  regions  do  not  lie  in  the  path  of  vision.  The 
writer  of  this  chapter  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  uActical  and  clinical 
aspects  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  and  it  is  noiHm^  Bim  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  any  apparent  conflict  between  anatomy jwjpjfmysiology  on  the  one 
hand,  and  clinical  pathology  on  the  other,  bufrQwiply  to  take  the  findings 
of  competent  observers  in  the  latter  departil^C^as  they  are  presented.  No 
one  has  ever  before  attempted  such  systftm6t)c  work  in  the  field  of  cerebral 
clinico-pathology  as  has  Henschen,  an\J$swork  bears  the  stamp  of  thor¬ 
oughness  in  its  methods  and  of  so^Mness  in  its  deductions,  any  adequate 
idea  of  which,  in  the  space  allottecWo  this  chapter,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  convey,  and  that  work  mu^ft)r  the  present,  be  accepted  as  the  leading 
authority  for  clinicists  oi]oW)many  points  of  vast  interest  of  which  it 
treats.  To  the  future  ir^must  leave  the  task  of  telling  how  the  difficult 
physiological  quesMTTr&J’aised  by  it  are  to  be  answered ;  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  readgr  mdy  be  reminded,  that  the  clinic  and  pathology  have 
often  held  theT*m££>  to  cerebral  physiology  and  anatomy. 

Henschaqfcjnnts  out,1  that  the  analysis  of  published  clinical  cases  which 
bear  on^m^point  renders  little  support  to  the  commonly  accepted  theory, 
that  a^Qmon  confined  to  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the 
in^pilal  capsule  gives  rise  to  hemianopsia,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 


./i® 


1  Brain,  Spring  Number,  1893,  p.  175. 
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visual  path  passes  this  way.  The  writer,  too,  has  been  unable  to  find  the 
record  of  any  modern  case  with  autopsy  in  support  of  the  theory.  In  a 
case  of  Henschen’s,1  although  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule 
was  completely  destroyed,  there  was  no  hemianopsia.  And  in  another  case, 
in  which  a  hemorrhage  occurred  in  the  internal  capsule,  hemianopsia  at  first 
was  present,  but  ultimately  passed  away,  while  marked  secondary  degener¬ 
ative  changes,  as  displayed  by  the  autopsy,  remained  in  the  capsule ;  tem¬ 
porary  pressure  on  the  external  geniculate  body,  and  not  the  lesion  in  the 
capsule,  having  obviously  been  the  cause  of  the  hemianopsia.  In  yet 
another  case,  a  hemorrhage  occupying  the  internal  capsule,  the  thalamus, 
and  pulvinar  caused  hemianopsia,  but  undoubted  evidences  of  pressure  on 
the  external  geniculate  body  were  found.  Yet  another  quite  similar  case 
was  observed.  Again,  the  posterior  third  of  the  internal  capsule  was  found 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  lesion  of  old  standing,  along  with  the  whole  of  the 
pulvinar,  without  hemianopsia  having  been  present  during  life. 

The  questions  naturally  arise,  How  does  the  visual  path  reach  the  ex¬ 
ternal  geniculate  body  from  the  optic  radiations,  if  not  through  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  internal  capsule?  and,  What  are  these  fibres  which  pass 
from  the  external  geniculate  body  through  the  internal  capsule  to  the  optic 
radiations,  if  they  be  not  visual  fibres  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
must  for  the  present  remain  in  abeyance,  for  want  of  definite  information 
on  the  subject;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  bundles  of  fibres 
have  been  described  as  branching  off  from  the  external  geniculate  body, 
and  j massing  backward  for  a  short  distance  in  the  outermost  part  of  the 
crus  (Wernicke),  where  they  join  the  optic  radiations  of  thex^cipital  lobe 
as  a  direct  root  of  the  optic  tract.  It  may  be  that  tms^  frbres,  either 


such  a  view  is  also  wanting,  and  Gowers  thinks  i 
fibres  have  this  direct  path. 


wholly  or  in  part,  represent  the  visual  path.  At  the 
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the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  give  rise  is 
crossed  amblyopia, — that  is,  marked  defect  of  vision,  with  very  contracted 
field,  in  the  eye  away  from  the  lesion,  while  the  field  of  the  eye  on  the  side 
of  the  lesion  is  also  contracted  in  a  less  degree.  This  view  was  supported 
by  only  a  very  few  unsatisfactory  post-mortem  examinations.  It  led  to 
the  hypothesis  of  a  double  crossing  of  the  optic  fibres,  and  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  two  distinct  cortical  centres,  one  for  bilateral  vision,  the  other  for 
monolateral  vision. 

A  few  writers,  most  notably  Gowers,1  continue  to  maintain  the  theory 
of  crossed  amblyopia,  although  they  assign  the  angular  gyrus,  and  not  the 
internal  capsule,  as  the  seat  in  which  lesions  causing  this  symptom  are  to  be 
found.  Ferrier’s  experiments,  indeed,  lend  color  to  the  view,  that  such 
lesions  in  animals  do  cause  temporary  blindness  of  the  eye  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  injured  angular  gyrus.  But  Gowers  himself  admits  that 
there  are  “  but  meagre  grounds  for  the  assertion”  that  any  such  arrange¬ 
ment  exists  in  man.  It  is  remarkable  that  Gowers,  with  his  abundant  op¬ 
portunities,  is  able  to  bring  forward  only  one  case  with  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  from  his  own  experience  in  support  of  the  view  he  advocates,  and 
can  quote  but  two  from  the  experience  of  others.  The  elaborate  theory, 
which  is  built  up  on  these  meagre  grounds,  is  as  follows :  In  the  angular 
gyrus  there  is  a  higher  visual  centre  in  which  the  half-fields  are  combined, 
and  the  whole  opposite  field  is  represented.  The  field  of  the  same  side  is 
also  represented  in  this  centre,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  amblyopia  in 
the  opposite  eye  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  slight  restriction  of  the  field 
on  the  same  side.  Thus  this  centre  is  assumed  to  rewfrs^ent  the  whole  of 
both  fields,  but  that  of  the  opposite  side  in  a  far  h&Bfer ^degree  than  the 
field  on  the  same  side.  This  assumption  is  empk^^Wo  explain  the  curious 
fact  that  the  crossed  amblyopia  generally  lessor  after  a  time ;  for  if  the 
higher  centre  in  each  hemisphere  is  conneqfc^vith  both  retinae,  the  loss 
caused  by  disease  of  one  hemisphere  itffJ^yemiceivably,  be  compensated  by 
the  function  of  the  other  hemisphere.  Nfendial  disease  lowers  the  function 
of  the  centre  as  a  whole,  but  does  /Tfitf^it  is  said,  cause  partial  loss  (hemi¬ 
anopsia)  of  one  part  of  the  field^  Complete  destruction  of  the  centre  does 
not  cause  complete  loss  of  id|2rrof  the  opposite  eye;  some  vision  and  a 
small  field  remain,  and  is  believed,  are  due  to  the  representation  of 

this  eye  in  the  other  h<^rYphere, 

The  vast  majori^  <ir observers  hold  that  the  so-called  crossed  ambly¬ 
opia  has  no  existence,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  those  few 
cases  where  it  i^Hoeen  supposed  to  be  present  an  error  of  observation  has 
been  compiitt^|K  This  may  have  arisen,  for  example,  iu  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  wa  •her  the  true  nature  of  the  defect  in  the  fields  was  homonymous 
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nual  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  22  and  159,  and 
Jfiomnan  Lecture,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
vol.  xii. 
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lateral  hemianopsia  with  marked  peripheral  contraction  of  the  seeing  side 
of  the  fields  (see  also  p.  551)  (that  the  eye  away  from  the  lesion  in  cases 
of  homonymous  hemianopsia  should  sometimes  seem  to  have  a  more  con¬ 
tracted  field  than  its  fellow  is  probably  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  nasal  side  of 
the  field  is  normally  the  smaller  side,  and  that  there  should  be  hemianopsia 
with  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus  is,  of  course,  perfectly  natural,  in  view  of 
the  proximity  of  the  optic  radiations  in  the  underlying  white  substance); 
or,  the  contraction  of  the  fields  has  been  purely  functional  in,  say,  a  case  of 
hysteria,  which  has  become  complicated,  and  perhaps  aggravated,  by  the 
addition  of  organic  brain-disease ;  or,  the  perimeter  chart  has  been  taken  by 
an  inexperienced  assistant,  for  there  is  no  method  of  functional  examination 
with  which  erroneous  results  are  more  liable  to  be  obtained  than  with  perim- 
etery,  until  the  examiner  has  gained  some  experience. 

c.  Lesions  of  the  Primary  Optic  Ganglia  (Optic  Thalamus, 
Anterior  Corpus  Quadrigeminum,  and  External  Geniculate 
Body). — When  both  eyes  are  removed  in  a  new-born  animal,  the  optic 
nerves  degenerate,  and  a  large  part  of  both  optic  tracts  undergoes  atrophy, 
as  do  also  the  external  geniculate  bodies,  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina, 
and  the  pulvinares.  In  lesions  of  the  occipital  lobe  secondary  degeneration 
has  been  traced  to,  and  found  in,  these  ganglia.  Hence  it  is  proved  that 
there  is,  indeed,  a  relation  between  these  ganglia  and  certain  fibres  passing 
from  the  occipital  lobe  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  vice  versd  ;  the  nerve-fibres, 
it  is  found,  do  not  pass  through  the  ganglia,  but  end  or  begin  there  in  the 
processes  of  the  ganglionic  cells.  But  when  we  come  to  look  for  clinical 
evidence  of  the  passage  of  the  sensory  path  through  thp*\rimary  optic 
ganglia,  we  are  at  fault.  This  evidence  has  been  hithe^|b  indefinite  and 
conflicting,  but  Henschen’s  views  on  the  subject  must>«^w  prevail. 

Optic  Thalamus . — It  is  into  the  pulvinar,  or  ngS^Vior  part  of  this  gan¬ 
glion,  that  fibres  from  the  optic  tract  and  oMnv'radiations  respectively 
pass. 

Lesions  of  the  pulvinar  are  often  accompanied  by  hemianopsia,  but  the 
autopsies  have  usually  shown  that  the  le&Hn  extended  beyond  the  pulvinar, 
and  involved  the  visual  path  outsidoat.^In  a  case  of  Henschen’s,  a  hemor¬ 
rhage  bulged  out  the  pulvinar  (Interiorly,  so  that  the  visual  path  may 
readily  have  been  pressed  in  a  secon(l  case  the  pulvinar  was  de¬ 

stroyed,  except  its  ventral  i^^on,  but  hemianopsia  was  not  present.  In  a 
third  case,  already  me^olwd,  the  pulvinar  was  wholly  destroyed,  along 
with  the  posterior  third  or  the  internal  capsule,  without  hemianopsia.  In 
yet  another  case  uAftS&nent  changes  in  the  pulvinar  were  produced  by  a 
hemorrhage,  ara^mthout  hemianopsia.  Zacher’s  case,1  also,  shows  that 
almost  com^^^degeneration  of  the  pulvinar  is  not  accompanied  by  hemi¬ 
anopsia.  xx^some  of  Henschen’s  cases  seem  to  show  that  the  pulvinar  is 
necessm^for  sight,  but  they  do  not  prove  it.  In  nine  cases  collected  by 
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1  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xxii.  S.  661. 
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Sinkler1  there  was  no  uniformity  of  symptoms,  those  most  commonly 


observed  being  somnolence  and  impaired  sensibility  and  paresis  of  the 
opposite  side,  the  two  latter  being  probably  ascribable  to  the  lesion  of  the 
internal  capsule  which  was  present  in  most  cases,  as  was  also  lesion  of  th£ 
corpora  quadrigemina.  In  a  case  of  Dercum’s,2  with  a  tumor  of  the  left 
optic  thalamus  involving  chiefly  the  pulvinar,  and  extending  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  part  of  the  nucleus  caudatus,  there  were  athetosis,  hemianop-ia,  and 
the  hemianopic  pupil.  The  two  latter  symptoms  are  explained  by  the 
author  as  being  due  to  pressure  on  the  optic  tract.  In  a  case  of  Zenner’s,3 
a  tumor  of  the  optic  thalamus  was  accompanied  by  hemianopsia,  but  that 
the  latter  was  a  distant  symptom,  and  not  the  immediate  result  of  the  lesion 
in  the  thalamus,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  lesion  and  the  hemianopsia 
were  both  left-sided.  The  author  believes  the  hemianopsia  to  have  been 
due  to  pressure  on  the  op.tic  tract  by  the  distended  third  ventricle.  Gowers4 
states  that  hemianopsia  may  be  caused  by  disease  limited  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thalamus,  and  that  he  has  seen  two  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
other  lesion  that  could  be  associated  with  the  hemianopsia,  whic  h  existed 
during  life. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  lesions  of  the  internal  capsule  and  of  the 
pulvinar  are  very  frequently  attended  by  hemianopsia,  and  hence — although 
this  symptom  here  is  a  distant  one,  due  to  the  great  liability  to  pressure  on 
the  visual  path  (external  geniculate  body)  which  is  so  often  present — it 
must,  in  a  sense,  be  reckoned  as  a  symptom  of  these  lesions;  but  less  so  in 
cases  of  softening,  where  transmitted  pressure  is  not  present,  than  in  hem¬ 
orrhage  and  tumor.  There  are,  indeed,  two  symptoms^Aich,  when  they 
occur  togetiier,  are  regarded  as  typical  of  a  lesion  in  the^dvinar, — namely, 
athetosis  (caused  probably  by  irritation  of  the  motpi^rath  in  the  internal 
capsule)  and  hemianopsia,  and  there  is  often,  aW^mianaesthesia. 

( Corpus  Striatum, — It  is  convenient  to  Marion  here  that  Notlmagel 
has  described 5  the  following  train  of  sjrmrtWms  in  lesions  of  the  corpus 
striatum.  1.  Signs  of  vaso-motor  p»rai^si4  of  the  side  of  the  body  away 
from  the  lesion, — elevation  of  temp(*»\re,  redness  and  oedema  of  the  skin. 
2.  Apparent  ptosis  on  the  paraL’mf  side,  owing  to  contraction  of  the 
palpebral  aperture,  but  the  lid.f^^T>e  raised.  3.  A  shrinking  back  of  the 
eyeball  into  the  orbit,  so  th^jticeems  to  have  become  smaller.  4.  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  pupil  op^ta  same  eye.  5.  Abnormal  secretion  of  thin 


Corpora  QSu/l.rigemina. — What  the  symptoms  are,  which  hemorrhages 
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VThe  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  December,  1893. 
>2  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  1890,  p.  586. 

3  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1893,  S.  607. 

4  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  2d  ed.,  ii.  p.  316. 

5  Loco  citato,  p.  327. 
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or  softenings  strictly  limited  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  produce,  is  not  yet 
known.  Such  lesions  are  rare,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  organs  have  their 
vascular  supply  from  the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  in  common  with  the  crus 
cerebri,  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  optic  thalamus,  and  the 
occipital  lobe.  It  is  not  long  ago  since  it  was  strongly  held  that  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  were  intimately  connected  with  sight.  Griesinger  stated,  “If 
vision  be  intact,  the  seat  of  the  tumor  can  never  be  in  the  corpora  quadri¬ 
gemina  (the  intra-cerebral  seat  of  vision).”  But  in  1879,  Nothnagel,1  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  to  hand,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  tumor  might  very,  well  implicate  the  corpora  quadrigemina  without  affect¬ 
ing  vision,  and  the  writer  is  not  acquainted  with  a  case  of  more  recent  date 
which  points  to  any  other  conclusion.  The  following  are  the  only  tvvo  cases 
which  lend  color  to  the  opposite  view.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Charlton 
Bastian,2  and  quoted  by  Nothnagel,  a  long  illness  was  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  by  blindness  for  about  fourteen  days,  and  a  patch  of  softening  was  found 
almost  limited  to  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina.  Eisenlohr  has  re¬ 
corded  3  a  case  in  which  a  revolver  bullet  lodged  in  the  right  anterior  corpus 
quadrigeminum,  and  the  author  thinks  that  the  blindness  of  the  right  eye, 
which  came  on  five  months  later  without  optic  neuritis,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  the  lesion  of  the  quadrigeminal  body  per  se ,  or  of  the  right  col¬ 
liculus  anterior.  But  the  fact  that  optic  neuritis  was  found  in  the  right  eye 
two  months  subsequently,  taken  with  the  long  interval  between  the  injury 
and  the  onset  of  any  defect  of  sight,  seems  to  render  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  case  against,  rather  than  in  favor  of,  the  author’s  views.  As  opposed 
to  these  inconclusive  positive  cases,  there  are  many  negativ^\nes,  in  which 
tumors  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  caused  no  blindne  wnile  in  others, 
where  blindness  was  present,  it  was  found,  in  the  putAyfly  observed  cases, 
to  have  been  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  o]|ES  neuritis.  (Compare 
vol.  i.  p.  63  of  this  System.) 

(The  oculo-motor  disturbances  caused  of  the  quadrigeminal 

region  are  treated  of  at  page  597.)  >  V-/ 

External  Geniculate  Body . — This  isAke  only  one  of  the  primary  optic 
ganglia  which  Henschen  and  all  jjtlref  observers  unhesitatingly  connect 
with  the  act  of  vision.  Into  it  p&j§C4fl  the  fibres  from  the  optic  tract,  and 
its  lesion  invariably  gives  r^sqOOTremi anopsia.  Moreover,  in  Henschen’s 
opinion,  the  dorsal  portiom^^the  external  geniculate  body  innervates  the 
upper  half  of  each  rel/naNmd  the  ventral  portion  the  lower  half  of  each 
retina.  In  the  case  oi^tuiich  he  bases  this  view,  there  were,  in  the  dorsal 
and  dorso-medial  JjsMtan  of  the  right  external  geniculate  body,  marked  dis¬ 
ease-changes,  vdAy  were  associated  with  loss  of  the  left  lower  quadrant  in 
each  field.  ^Mfcce,  quadrant  hemianopsia  may  be  caused  by  a  lesion  of  the 
external  geS^ulate  body. 


.1  «;ef 
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1  Topische  Diagnostik  der  Gehirnkrankheiten. 

2  On  Paralysis  from  Brain-Disease,  p.  115 

3  Neurol.  >gisches  Centralblatt,  1890,  S.  747. 
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A  more  recent  case1  bears  out  this  view.  The  patient,  who  was  under 
the  clinical  care  of  Wil brand,  was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  and  left  hemi¬ 
plegia  and  anaesthesia.  At  first  there  was  complete  left  hemianopsia  with 
concentric  contraction  of  the  right  sides  of  the  fields.  Subsequently  this 
resolved  itself  into  left  lower  quadrant  hemianopsia  alone,  which  continued 
until  the  patient’s  death,  more  than  three  years  later.  To  account  for  this, 
Henschen  found  at  the  post-mortem  a  hemorrhagic  cyst,  which  had  destroyed 
the  dorsal  half  of  the  right  external  geniculate  body,  without  injury  to  any 
other  part  of  the  visual  path. 

In  an  eight-months  foetus  Flechsig2  found  myelization  of  the  optic 
nerve  in  those  fibres  alone  which  correspond  with  the  macula  lutea,  and  he 
was  able  to  trace  these  fibres  into  the  external  geniculate  body.  He  holds 
that,  if  this  observation  be  generally  applicable,  the  macula  lutea  only,  and 


no  other  part  of  the  retina,  stands  in  relation  to  the  external  geniculate 
body.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  view  can  be  maintained,  at  least  for 
the  mature  optic  nerve,  when  it  is  admitted  that  lesions  of  the  external 
geniculate  body  produce  hemianopsia. 

d .  Lesions  of  the  Optic  Tract  (d  and  e  should  be  read  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  pp.  602  to  610). — The  chief  symptom  of  these  lesions  is  homony¬ 
mous  lateral  hemianopsia.  The  diagnosis  between  cases  of  hemianopsia  due 
to  lesions  of  the  tract,  and  those  due  to  cortical  and  subcortical  lesions  is,  as 
a  rule,  not  difficult,  for  in  the  former  the  symptoms  (word- blind  ness,  mind- 
blindness,  etc.)  that  are  apt  to  attend  upon  central  lesions  will  be  absent, 
while,  owing  to  the  liability  to  implication  of  the  trunks  of  the  cranial 
nerves  in  lesions  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  paralyses  p^tftjse  nerves,  and 
especially  of  those  supplying  the  orbital  muscles,  sw^^ery  liable  to  be 
present.  Yet  the  tract  may  be  diseased  withouL/bgrcranial  nerve  being 
involved,  and  cortical  hemianopsia  due  to  a  leskmwhich  is  confined  to  the 
centre  for  sight  is  unattended  by  other  symnjA^r 

The  hemianopic  defect  in  tract  lesiou^m^  be  incomplete.  Henschen 3 
records  a  case  of  lesion  of  the  right  ti&cr^&used  by  a  tumor  pressing  from 
above  and  from  the  outside,  which^Ve  rise  to  a  defect  in  the  lower  left 
quadrant  of  the  fields  only ;  and^e  flunks  this  case  supports  his  view,  and 
completes  the  evidence  in  its  (favor,  that  the  visual  fibres  to  the  ventral 
retinal  quadrant  run  veirtvMQf  to  the  entire  visual  path  from  cortex  to 
retina.  Quadrant  hemiapB^pfeia  is  not,  then,  pathognomonic  of  a  lesion  in 
the  occipital  cortex,  Kutjmay  attend  lesions  of  the  optic  radiations,  of  the 
external  geniculat^boay,  or  of  the  optic  tract. 

There  is  som^fnes  a  slight  difference  in  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
defect  in  tfyeii^ls,  especially  if  the  lesion  be  in  the  tract  near  the  chiasma, 
where  a^^^hiMete  mixing  of  the  crossed  and  uncrossed  fibres  has  not  yet 
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2  Gehirn  und  Seele,  SS.  53,  71. 
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come  about.  By  incomplete  destruction  of  the  conduction  through  the 
tract,  the  defect  in  the  half-fields  may  be  only  relative,  and  hemiachroma- 
topsia  may  be  produced  without  loss  of  the  form-  or  light-sense.  Exten¬ 
sion  of  the  disease  from  the  tract  to  the  chiasma  causes,  in  some  cases,  a 
defect  of  the  hitherto  sound  side  of  the  field,  or,  should  the  crus  cerebri 
become  implicated,  there  will  be  hemiplegia  of  the  same  side  as  that  of  the 


hemianopic  fields. 

Ophthalmoscopic  signs  are  not  uncommon,  although  by  no  means  con¬ 
stant,  in  cases  of  lesion  of  the  tract,  or  of  the  chiasma.  These  signs  are 
sometimes  congestion  papilla,  or  descending  neuritis,  in  cases  of  tumor  or 
meningitis,  or  optic  atrophy  coming  on  without  any  preceding  inflamma¬ 
tory  process,  and  after  a  greater  or  less  interval  of  time.  The  optic  atrophy 
is  often  more  marked  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other,  and  it  often  attacks  only 
that  part  of  the  papilla  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  diseased  optic  tract. 
Optic  atrophy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  rare  appearance  with  hemi¬ 
anopsia  due  to  central  lesions. 

Wernicke’s  pupil-symptom,  or  the  hemianopic  pupil,  is  an  important 
aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the  optic  tract  when  it  can  be  observed. 
It  was  inductively  formulated  by  Wernicke  in  the  year  1872, 1  but  not 
actually  observed  until  some  years  afterwards,  and  there  are  still  those  who 
dispute  its  occurrence.  The  symptom  consists  in  this  that,  when  light  is 
thrown  on  the  blind  half  of  the  retina,  the  reflex  pupil- contraction  does  not 
take  place,  or  is  sluggish,  but  can  be  observed  as  a  prompt  reaction  when 
the  sound  side  is  illuminated. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  efferent  path  for  the  2jVpillary  light- 
reflex  (third  nerve  nucleus,  third  nerve,  short  root  of  ciha^J&ailglion,  ciliary 
ganglion,  short  ciliary  nerves,  sphincter  pupillse),  bivL^Shre  not  so  certain 
as  to  the  who'e  course  of  its  afferent  path.  It  is  that,  like  the  visual 
path,  it  passes  up  the  optic  nerves,  and,  decuss^^k^  in  the  chiasma,  passes 
along  the  optic  tracts.  It  leaves  the  tracts  aW©6  point  not  yet  ascertained, 
but  probably  very  near  the  geniculate  bocii^f  to  go  to  the  gray  matter  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  By  some  it>K.  believed  that,  before  branching 
off,  this  afferent  path  passes  into  thuexrernal  geniculate  bodies,  or  into  the 
anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  owuft©  both  ;  but  the  pupil  may  react  after 
the  removal  of  these  ganglia^ Q^O 

Van  Gehuchten  2  statesji^slias  been  able  to  confirm  the  researches  of 
Hans  Held  to  the  effectfflpfcrthere  exist  in  the  nuclei  of  the  anterior  quad¬ 
rigeminal  bodies  large  cefef  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  which  are  directed 
forward  and  inwafASnd,  passing  in  front  of  the  nuclear  origin  of  the 
third  nerve,  decj*ia)e  in  the  raphe,  and  then  bend  downward  to  unite  with 
the  posteriqj^&ngitudinal  fasciculus.  These  fibres,  he  states,  give  off 
branches,  ramify  in  the  nuclear  origin  of  the  third  nerve,  and,  lower 


%  1^Hrchow,s  Archiv  fur  pathologiscbe  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  lvi.  S.  397. 
Anatomie  du  Systeme  Nerveux,  1897,  p.  636. 
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down,  in  the  nuclear  origins  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  nerves  as  well ;  thus 
establishing  a  morphological  connection  between  the  visual  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  all  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball. 

Henschen1  inclines  to  think,  that  the  centripetal  pupil-fibres  are  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  mesial  root  of  the  optic  tract,  and  he  excludes 
altogether  the  external  geniculate  body  from  their  path.  They  would  ap¬ 
pear,  he  says,  to  pierce  the  posterior  section  of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  and, 
with  the  other  fibres  of  the  mesial  tract,  to  enter  into  relations  rather  with 
the  internal  geniculate  body. 

Hence,  a  lesion  of  the  right  tract,  for  example,  will  not  only  deprive 
the  right  half  of  each  retina  of  its  functions,  and  cause  left  homonymous 
hemianopsia,  but  will  also  interfere  with  the  afferent  path  for  the  pupillary 
reflex  in  the  tract,  so  that  light  falling  on  the  right  half  of  either  retina 
alone  will  not  cause  any  contraction  of  the  pupil.  But  lesions  beyond  the 
right  tract,  in  the  right  brain,  which  cause  left  homonymous  hemianopsia, 
likewise  deprive  the  right  half  of  each  retina  of  its  functions,  and  yet,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  this  afferent  pupil-reflex  path,  they 
do  not  give  rise  to  the  hemianopic  pupil.  It  is  obvious  that  lesions  in  each 
hemisphere,  causing  what  is  called  double  hemianopsia,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  patient  might  be  completely  amaurotic,  would  be  unattended  by  loss 
of  the  pupillary  light-reflex.  The  pupil  there  reacts  to  the  stimulus  of 
light,  although  the  visual  perception  of  light  is  lost. 

The  hemianopic  pupil  is  sometimes  not  present,  even  when  there  is  a 
lesion  of  the  tract ;  probably  because  the  special  fibres  for  the  pupil-reflex 
offer  greater  resistance  to  certain  forms  of  lesion  than  d^Ae  visual  fibres. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  occasionally,  in  one  and^$fc  same  case,  the 
hemianopic  pupil  can  be  observed  at  one  time,  white^ranother,  under  the 
same  conditions,  it  cannot  be  discovered.  Hej^V^robably,  some  nerve- 
filaments  in  the  diseased  tract  are  but  parti^j^aestroyed,  and  can  some¬ 
times  be  stimulated  so  as  to  produce  the  pupillary  action. 

Again,  in  a  case  of  Henschen’s,2/a  Wnor  of  the  dura  mater  pressed 
against  the  fossa  Sylvii,  and,  apparan&y  by  producing  attacks  of  cerebral 
congestion,  gave  rise  to  transient^emianopsia  which  was  accompanied  by 
the  hemiopic  pupil. 

It  is  conceivable,  as  Kn^^i^actively  shows,3  that  a  lesion  might  be  so 
situated  as  to  interfere  wifc&vhe  afferent  pupil-reflex  path  between  the  tract 
and  the  third  nerve  ^nicMis  on  one  side  only,  without  there  being  any 
interruption  in  the*cotm;e  of  the  visual  path,  the  result  of  which  would 
be  that  on  illumigai^n  of  the  different  sides  of  the  retina  the  hemianopic 
pupil  reactioiv^a*ld  be  obtained  without  hemianopsia  being  present.  As 
in  uncomj^jMfeed  cases  the  pupils  are  of  equal  size,  and  react  equally  to 
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c^citato,  ii.  p.  370. 
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light  in  each  eye,  the  condition  will  not  be  discovered  unless  it  be  specially 
searched  for.  Indeed,  no  case  of  hemianopic  pupil-reaction  without  hemi¬ 
anopsia  (Knies’s  pupil-symptom,  as  we  may  call  it)  has  yet  been  recorded, 
although  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  symptom  cannot  be  very  rare. 

It  is  necessary  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  looking  for  the 
hemianopic  pupil,  lest  it  should  be  thought  to  be  present  when  not  present, 
or  be  overlooked  when  really  there.  Even  in  healthy  eyes,  a  variation  in 
the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  rays  of  light  passed  into  the  eye  from  one  or 
other  side  may  produce  a  marked  difference  in  the  promptness  of  the  pupil- 
reflex.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  its 
angle  of  incidence  on  each  side  of  the  retina,  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same.  It  is  usually  a  more  sluggish  reaction  of  the  pupil,  rather  than 
complete  absence  of  it,  on  illumination  of  the  blind  side  of  the  retina 
which  must  be  expected ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  test  so  that  some 
light  will  not  reach  the  good  side  of  the  retina,  and  from  thence  liberate  a 
certain  degree  of  pupil-reflex.  A  good  method  of  applying  the  test  is,  one 
eye  being  closed,  to  throw  the  light  from  a  concave  ophthalmoscope  mirror, 
by  preference  a  short-focussed  mirror,  now  on  one  side  of  the  opposite  retina 
and  now  on  the  other  side,  whilst  a  second  observer  notes  any  difference  in 
reaction  of  the  pupil  which  may  exist.  Or,  perhaps,  a  better  method  is 
Sch mid t-Rim pier’s.  One  eye  being  closed,  the  patient  is  caused  to  direct 
his  other  eye  to  one  side  and  to  look  at  a  distant  object.  A  convex  glass  is 
then  held  before  the  eye,  and  light  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp  is  reflected 
through  the  glass  from  a  concave  ophthalmoscope  mirror,  so  as  to  produce 
the  smallest  possible  image  of  the  flame  on  the  retina.  The^Aipillary  reac¬ 
tion  is  then  observed  by  throwing  the  light  on  and  off  tw^ye?  The  same 
process  is  repeated  for  the  other  side  of  the  retina^^kHi  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  reflex  which  is  released  from  each  side  retina  is  made. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tumors  of  the  erebri,  optic  thalamus, 
lenticular  nucleus,  or  temporo-sphenoidal  lobeyb y  extension  to,  or  by  press¬ 
ure  on,  the  optic  tract,  may  cause  hemkm\pgfa  and  the  Wernicke  pupil- 
symptom.  A  case  published  by  Leudm1  is  of  practical  interest.  The 
symptoms  were  left  hemiplegia,  lef^faHal  palsy,  left  ptosis,  left  homony¬ 
mous  hemianopsia,  with  the  hemtoiJp'pupil, — a  group  of  symptoms  which, 

of  the  right  optic  tract  and  crus 
ugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  right, — a 


symptom  which  pointed^To|ylesion  in  the  right  hemisphere.  The  autopsy 
discovered  a  tumor  imtii^right  lenticular  nucleus,  which  extended  into  the 
crus  cerebri  and  imhKated  the  optic  tract. 


A  case  of  Wernicke’s2  is  important  in  the  opposite  sense.  As  the 
result  of  a  the  head,  the  patient  had  homonymous  hemianopsia  and 

brachial  nm^bplegia.  The  presence  of  the  hemianopic  pupil  enabled  the 


1  Deutsche  medicinische  Wochenschrift,  1892,  Nr.  1. 

2  Allgemeine  Wiener  medizinische  Zeitung,  Nrs.  48  und  49,  1893. 
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diagnosis  of  a  lesion  of  the  crus  cerebri  with  implication  of  the  optic  tract 
to  be  made  with  certainty. 

Softening  and  hemorrhage  rarely  affect  the  tract.  New  growths,  in¬ 
cluding  tubercle,  but,  above  all,  syphilitic  gummata  and  syphilitic  menin¬ 
gitis,  are  the  morbid  processes  which  are  chiefly  found  when  the  functions 
of  the  optic  tract  are  interfered  with. 

e .  Lesions  of  the  Optic  Chiasma.— The  characteristic  symptom  of 
these  lesions  is  bitemporal  hemianopsia,  by  reason  of  implication  of  the 
decussating  fibres  at  either  the  posterior  or  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
chiasma,  or  at  both ;  as  a  result  of  which  the  functions  of  the  median  half 
of  each  retina  are  impaired.  The  alterations  in  the  fields  of  vision  very 
commonly  begin  by  a  peripheral  contraction  on  the  temporal  sides  of  the 
field  for  colors  only,  soon  followed  by  a  similar  contraction  for  the  form- 
and  light-senses,  these  all  gradually  advancing  until  complete  bitemporal 
hemianopsia  comes  about ;  but  a  few  cases  are  on  record  1  in  which,  in  one 
or  both  fields,  there  was  for  a  time  complete  temporal  hemiachromatopsia 
alone,  or  with  loss  of  the  form- sense  but  retention  of  the  light-sense. 

It  seems  that  occasionally  a  lesion  of  the  chiasma  in  its  early  stages  may 
give  rise  to  a  central  scotoma  of  an  atypical  form,  and  not  to  hemianopsia, 
which,  however,  comes  on  later.  Care  in  the  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is 
obviously  required,  lest  they  be  mistaken  for  toxic  amblyopia.  Although 
some  reference  was  made  to  such  cases  by  Forster 2  and  by  Treitel,3  yet  to 
Nettleship4  is  due  the  credit  of  having  definitely  drawn  attention  to  them. 
He  records  seven  instances,  in  one  of  which  a  post-mortem  was  obtained. 
The  cases,  in  the  later  periods,  were  attended  by  other  kAd  symptoms  in 
the  form  of  mental  failure,  frontal  headache,  and  van^m  paralyses  of  one 
or  other  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves.  Nettleship  beli^©t  it  is  disease  which 
begins  towards  the  anterior  angle  of  the  chiasma^fSiere  the  macular  fibres 
lie,  that  makes  itself  known  at  first  by  a  cen^^^efect  in  the  field. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  cases  of  hoimirt^ous  lateral  hemianopsia,  bi¬ 
temporal  hemianopsia  is  almost  invariaVk^/achompanied,  even  in  its  incip¬ 
ient  stages,  with  diminution  of  theJWtral  acuteness  of  vision.  In  rare 
cases,  when  the  process  has  destro)W  the  decussating  fibres  it  comes  to  a 
stand-still,  and  bitemporal  henra&ipsia  continues  for  the  remainder  of  life 
as  a  permanent  symptom.  are  mostly  cases  of  circumscribed  menin¬ 

gitis,  of  periostitis,  or  ofi^^pei’ostoses  starting  from  the  base  of  the  skull, 
the  progress  of  whiqhT  bsJ  been  arrested;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
chiasmal  lesion  the  uncrossed  fibres  subsequently  become  diseased,  and  com¬ 
plete  amaurosis  *i^3£)ie  final  result.  Sometimes  complete  blindness  of  one 


Ophthalmic  Review,  iii.  p.  165 ;  Hill  Griffith,  The  Medical  Chronicle, 


1  Berry  ♦T^^Op 
Januarv,^^^ 

2  GraeiV^aemisch,  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  1877,  vii.  S.  116. 

1  l^mhiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xxv.,  3,  S.  68. 
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eye  comes  on,  before  the  nasal  side  of  the  field  of  the  other  eye  has  become 
affected. 

The  temporal  field  of  each  eye  may  be  attached  simultaneously,  or  that 
of  one  eye  may  become  defective  a  short  time  before  its  fellow.  At  first 
the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  negative,  but  at  a  later  period  simple 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  nearly  always  develops,  and  often  makes  its 
first  appearance  on  the  median  side  of  the  papilla.  Papillitis,  or  optic 
neuritis,  even  when  the  lesion  is  a  tumor,  is  not  often  seen. 

A  case  reported  by  Weir  Mitchell 1  demands  special  mention,  from  its 
uniqueness.  In  it  there  was  bitemporal  hemianopsia,  with  central  vision 
in  each  eye  of  ,  while  the  motions  of  the  orbital  muscles  and  of  the 
iris  were  normal,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  smell.  There  was  atrophy 
of  the  nasal  side  of  each  optic  papilla,  but  no  optic  neuritis.  At  the 
autopsy  a  tumor  the  size  of  an  orange  was  found  to  have  produced  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  to  have  burst  asunder  the  chiasma  in  the 
middle  line,  each  tract  being  directly  continued  into  the  optic  nerve  of  its 
own  side.  The  tumor  turned  out  to  be  an  aneurism  originating  in  an 
anomalous  artery,  which  had  run  underneath  the  chiasma,  and  had  united 
the  two  internal  carotids. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Oppenheim,2  that  transitory  recurrent  bi¬ 
temporal  hemianopsia  may  be  caused  by  syphilitic  tumors  implicating  the 
chiasma,  and  he  regards  this  form  of  transitory  hemianopsia  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  sign  of  basal  syphilitic  lesion.  The  fact,  indeed,  must  be  recognized, 
that  the  symptoms  caused  by  syphilitic  gummata  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
— their  favorite  seats  being  the  chiasma  and  the  interpeduncular  space — 
are  frequently  inconstant :  a  nerve  which  is  paralyzed  to-^fo  may  be  found 
to  perform  its  function  well  to-morrow,  while  the  par^^is  of  some  other 
nerve  may  continue.  At  post-mortem  examination^Xoo,  it  is  often  seen 
that  nerves,  from  which  no  symptoms  have  be^iQbrived  during  life,  are 
completely  embedded  in  the  gumma. 

Bitemporal  hemianopsia  is  much  less  frlqu^nf  than  homonymous  lateral 
hemianopsia.  To  judge  from  the  record^  cases,  it  probably  does  not  form 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of>*emianopsia.  Yet  it  may  possibly 
be  often  overlooked,  for  the  nature  Js^&the  binocular  field  here  is  such,  that 
many  patients  would  not  comAm^bf  b’indness  towards  one  side  or  the 
other,  while  the  other  symptQM^-amblyopia,  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  etc. 
— might  be  sufficient  tc/T^sage  the  whole  attention  of  those  practitioners, 
who  are  not  very  systematic  in  their  functional  investigations. 

If  the  chiasma  b$^0lacked  at  either  of  its  lateral  angles,  instead  of  at  its 
posterior  or  its  anttjjbr  angle,  the  visual  defect  will  be  nasal  hemianopsia  of 
the  eye  on  tWfcorresponding  side,  by  reason  of  the  injury  to  the  uncrossed 
fasciculus,  Consequent  loss  of  function  in  the  outer  half  of  the  retina 
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on  this  side,  while  the  field  of  vision  of  the  other  eye  will  remain  intact ; 
but  nasal  hemianopsia  is  very  rare  indeed.  Henschen’s  investigations1 
induce  him  to  think  that  a  tumor  in  the  external  angle  of  the  optic  com¬ 
missure  is  apt  to  affect  not  only  the  uncrossed,  but  also  the  crossed  fas¬ 
ciculi,- and  to  produce  a  form  of  bilateral  homonymous  hemianopsia. 

Horizontal  hemianopsia,  whether  superior  or  inferior,  may  be  caused  by 
a  growth,  or  an  exudation,  which  presses  on  the  chiasma  from  above  or 
below  (Henschen).  Horizontal  hemianopsia  may  also  be  caused,  probably 
by  symmetrical  lesions  in  the  hemispheres,  and,  we  know,  by  optic  neuritis. 

In  lesions  of  the  chiasma,  concomitant  symptoms  sometimes  present 
are :  anosmia  and  paralysis  of  the  orbital  nerves  from  pressure  on  the  first 
nerve,  and  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  in  the  cavernous  groove ; 
also  anaesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  from  pressure  on  the  fifth 


nerve. 


The  lesions  found  in  this  region  are  very  various :  fractures  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid,  cysts,  tubercular  nodules,  tumors  (including  those 
which  may  spring  from  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobes),  exostoses, 
meningitis  (chiefly  of  syphilitic  origin),  internal  hydrocephalus  (the  dis¬ 
tended  infundibulum  of  the  third  ventricle  pressing  on  the  middle  of  the 
chiasma),  tumors  of  the  cerebellum,  wrhich  by  closure  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius  may  cause  internal  hydrocephalus,  and  produce  blindness  in  this 
way,  periostitis,  and,  very  commonly,  syphilitic  gumma.  This  last  morbid 
growth  may  give  rise  to  anomalous  arrangements  of  the  symptoms,  owing 
to  the  erratic  manner  of  its  growth  and  pressure.  In  a  case  of  Henschen’s 
there  was  nasal  hemianopsia  of  the  right  eye,  with  tot^i>Qlindness  of  the 
left  eye,  yet  the  whole  chiasma  was  found  embechlXj^in  a  gummatous 
meningeal  exudation. 

But  perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  of  inju^Wro  the  chiasma  is  tumor 
of  the  pituitary  body,  producing  bitemporaK^emianopsia.  Proptosis  of 
one  or  both  eyes  from  encroachment  of  tht^new  growth  into  the  orbits,  with 
loss  of  power  of  motion  of  the  eyebalr^Jfas  been  seen  in  some  of  these 
cases ;  also,  the  discharge  of  muco-frnrfclent  or  of  muco-sanguineous  fluid 
from  the  nostrils,  loss  of  smell  fu&pi  mvolvement  of  one  or  both  olfactory 
tracts,  and  often,  among  the  gf|™jn  symptoms,  drowsiness,  excessive  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  subcutanec  S&rr  thirst,  and  diabetes  mellitus  or  insq  idus. 
Psammoma,  which  has  i^^at  of  election  in  the  pituitary  body,  is  a  form 
of  new  growth  whirfi  wttty  often  be  found  in  these  cases.  Dimness  of 
vision  was  the  first  symptom  complained  of  in  a  case  of  that  kind  re¬ 
corded  by  Woofts^Elbe.2  At  the  beginning,  although  complete  blindness 
soon  came^orwJWre  were  no  diseased  appearances  in  the  optic  papilla ;  but 
subsequetffeAythis  became  atrophied.  No  trace  of  the  optic  commissure 
could  bcNgtind  at  the  autopsy. 

1  Loco  citato,  ii.  p.  238. 

2  British  Medical  Journal,  June  23,  1894. 
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In  that  rare  and  remarkable  disease,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  owe 
so  much  to  Pierre  Marie,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  acromegaly,1 
bitemporal  hemianopsia  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  earliest  symptoms, 
often,  indeed,  preceding  the  other  symptoms  for  a  long  time, — in  one  case 
for  five  years, — while  complete  blindness  is  very  usual  in  the  later  stages. 
This  defective  vision  is  due  to  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  pituitary  body 
causing  pressure  on  the  chiasma.  In  addition  to  the  prognathism  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  extremities  present  in  this  disease, 
there  are  constantly  present,  Marie  states,  hypertrophy  of  the  pituitary 
body,  with  dilatation  of  the  sella  turcica,  persistence  of  the  thymus  gland, 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  cord  and  of  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

He  maintains  that  autopsies  in  which  these  lesions  were  not  found  were 
not  of  patients  suffering  from  true  acromegaly.2  But  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  there  was  no  disturbance  of  vision.  In  such  cases,  if  Marie  be 
right  in  asserting  the  constancy  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  pituitary  body, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  that  hypertrophy  did  not  attain  dimensions  suffi¬ 
cient  to  affect  the  chiasma.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  pituitary  body  is 
usually  looked  on  as  one  of  the  results  of  a  common  cause,  not  itself  as  the 
cause  of  the  disease ;  but  Arnold,  in  a  recent  and  elaborate  paper,3  advocates 
the  opposite  view.  Marie  states  that  he  has  seen  double  optic  neuritis  in 
these  cases ;  but  its  presence  is  certainly  not  the  rule. 

In  advanced  stages  optic  atrophy  is  present  and  the  eyes  sometimes 
become  prominent. 

In  the  skeleton  of  Magrath,  the  Irish  giant  (a.d.  1 7 6QA preserved  in 
the  Anthropological  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  DubK?VaM  in  'whom 
during  life,  as  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Anatorm^*  Trinity  College, 
Dr.  D.  J.  Cunningham,  F.R.S.,  has  pointed  ou^fS-cromegaly  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  present,  there  is  abundant  evidence  th**fcWjb  optic  commissure,  and 
at  least  the  right  optic  tract,  must  have  b^nQjpjected  to  great  pressure, 
and  that  there  was  exophthalmos  of  the  \rig)i^eye.  The  sella  turcica  is 
enormously  dilated,  the  optic  groove  arujKdivary  process  in  front  have  quite 
disappeared,  and  the  right  sphenoidal  m^ire  is  much  enlarged,  and  through 
it,  no  doubt,  the  enlarged  pituitaj^ytidy  encroached  upon  the  orbit.  To 
the  writer  it  seems  certain  that^jeAiant  must  at  the  least  have  had  bitem¬ 
poral  hemianopsia.  But  it  Improbable  that  he  was  quite  blind  of  his  right 
protruded  eye,  and  tl»  a£*l$0Siad  very  defective  sight  in  the  left  eye,  if  he 
were  not  quite  blind  o\jj/too.  Yet  in  such  accounts  of  the  giant’s  life  as 
are  extant  no  meutu<Snpf  any  defect  of  sight  i-j  made. 

Uhthoff5  has0^  erved  a  unique  case  in  which,  with  arrest  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the^j^^ton  at  the  ninth  year,  and  marked  reduction  in  size  of  the 

U  1889. 

,o  P.  Marie  and  C.  Marinesco,  Archives  de  medecine,  Juillet,  1891. 

-  'j^uAblatt  fur  allgemeine  Pathologe  und  pathologische  Anatomie,  Juni  1894. 

Q^he  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  1891,  p.  553. 
er  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  1897,  Nr.  22. 
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thymus  gland,  yet  no  myxcedema,  but  rather  emaciation  of  the  soft  parts, 
there  was  temporal  hemianopsia  with  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerves.  The  author  believes  that  there  was  some  diseased  process 
at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pituitary  body. 

Most  authors  are  silent  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  hemianopic 
pupil  in  cases  of  chiasma  lesion,  but  Seguin  observed  it1  in  several  such 
cases ;  it  was  present  in  a  case  of  Dulles,2  and  the  writer  has  now  under  his 
care  a  young  lady  with  bitemporal  hemianopsia  and  the  hemianopic  pupil. 

As  syphilitic  gumma  is  so  frequently  the  cause  of  damage  to  the  optic 
tract  and  to  the  chiasma,  it  must  be  slated  that  in  these  cases,  even  when 
absolute  blindness  has  come  on, — provided  it  has  not  lasted  long  and  that 
active  antisvphilitic  measures  are  employed, — a  cure  may  often  be  effected 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  restore  useful  or  even,  in  some  cases,  full  vision, 
and  this3  although  the  optic  papilla  may  have  already  begun  to  get  pale. 

/.  Lesions  of  the  Intra-Cranial  Portion  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 
— Cases  of  disease  of  the  intra-cranial  portion  alone  of  both  optic  nerves 
must  be  of  extreme  rarity,  and  attention  will  here  be  directed  chiefly  to 
monocular  cases.  Monocular  blindness,  either  without  ophthalmoscopic 
changes  or  with  optic  neuritis  or  optic  atrophy,  and,  it  may  be,  if  the  amau¬ 
rosis  be  complete  with  loss  of  the  pupil-reflex  to  light,  are  the  main  signs 
which  would  suggest  the  presence  of  this  lesion.  But  these  symptoms 
alone  will  be  insufficient  to  enable  a  diagnosis  to  be  made,  with  certainty, 
between  disease  of  the  intra-cranial  portion  of  the  nerve  and  disease  of  the 
intra-orbital  portion.  * 

Diseases,  not  merely  of  the  optic  nerve  itself,  but  als^mflammatory  ex¬ 
udations  and  tumors  which  invade  it  in  its  intra-cragfiV  course,  may  often 
be  diagnosed  by  the  monocular  blindness  (with  or-msKout  optic  neuritis,  or 
choked  disk,  or  optic  atrophy),  and  implicatioqppthe  orbital  nerves  with¬ 
out  exophthalmos.  If  exophthalmos  be  j^&yut,  the  diagnosis  of  intra- 
orbital  disease  would  prevail,  unless  other  symptoms  pointed  to 

thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  (p$jg<^$Do),  to  aneurism  of  the  internal 
carotid  or  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  (0ge  606),  or  to  an  intra-cranial  tumor 
encroaching  on  the  orbit.  Bui^i  cases  of  monocular  amaurosis  without 
ophthalmoscopic  changes,  the (^estion  between  hysteria  and  intra-cranial 
lesion  of  the  optic  nervo^A^be  the  one  to  be  decided,  and  a  lengthened 
observation  of  the  casgs^Jpalone  provide  the  desired  certainty  of  diagnosis 
in  many' instances.  where  there  is  organic  disease,  the  pupil  of  the 

ally  b( 


affected  eye  wil(  q^yalTy  be  permanently  dilated  and  will  not  react  to  light, 
while  in  hystearaSlTe  size  of  the  pupil  and  its  reaction  will  be  normal  or 
variable.  organic  cases  the  amaurosis,  if  blindness  have  gone  so  far, 

will  be^^^me  and  constant,  while  in  the  hysterical  cases  small  print  will 


.'Q 


1  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  November,  1887. 

2  The  Medical  News,  Philadelphia,  November  5,  1892. 

3  Uhthoff,  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xl.,  1,  S.  237. 
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be  read  in  the  stereoscope.  The  diagnosis  of  hysteria  sometimes  arises,  too, 
in  cases  of  binocular  amaurosis.  Hysterical  amaurosis  commonly  comes  on 
as  the  result  of  a  mental  shock,  and  both  eyes  lose  their  sight  at  the  same 
time  and  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  regain  sight ;  while  amaurosis  due  to 
organic  lesion  of  both  optic  nerves  is  very  rare,  and  never  sudden,  and 
more  centrally  situated  organic  disease  causing  binocular  amaurosis  would 
probably  be  attended  by  some  of  the  concomitant  symptoms,  which  have 
been  set  forth  in  foregoing  pages.  Sudden  or  rapid  binocular  blindness  due 
to  toxic  influences  (as  in  diabetes)  acting  on  the  visual  centres  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  this  connection. 

Leber 1  inclines  to  think  that  many  cases  of  monocular  hysterical  amau¬ 
rosis,  or  amblyopia,  and  possibly  some  binocular  cases,  are  not  merely  func¬ 
tional,  but  are  really  due  to  transitory  inflammatory  processes  in  the  optic 
nerve,  situated  probably — as  one  post-mortem  showed — close  up  to  the 
optic  commissure.  In  these  cases  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  may 
be  healthy,  or  optic  neuritis  may  be  evidenced  by  slight  woolliness  of  the 
margins  of  the  papilla ;  or,  more  commonly,  slight  pallor  of  the  papilla, 
especially  on  its  outer  side,  is  found.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
cases  indicated  by  Leber  are  not  cases  of  disseminated  sclerosis  in  an  early 
stage. 


In  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  which  pass  through  the  optic  fora¬ 
men,  the  optic  nerve  at  this  point  is  very  liable  to  become  injured.  It  is 
torn  or  compressed,  or  hemorrhage  into  its  sheath  takes  place.  Blindness, 
either  complete  or  partial,  is  present  from  the  first,  but  it  is  only  after  a 
time  that  optic  atrophy  can  be  recognized  with  the  ophl^ataibscope.  The 
fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  which  pass  through  th^ptic  foramen  are 
relatively  frequent.  Thus,  Hdlder2  found  that  in  elgfil^eight  fractures  of 
the  base  the  optic  foramen  was  involved  in  fifty-fc«S?  Blows  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  or  supra-orbital  margin,  are  sometimes  foft^rd  by  amaurosis,  which 
used  to  be  referred  to  injury  of  the  su/T^pi^ital  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  We  now  know  that  the  lesion  itfjorfca'nic  damage  to  the  optic  nerve 
at  the  optic  foramen,  by  reason  of  tl^Noncussion  transmitted  along  the 
roof  of  the  orbit,  which  causes  fr^kire  of  the  bone,  or  rupture  of  mem¬ 
branes  or  of  blood-vessels.  Butffffls  and  severe  blows  on  the  head,  ap¬ 
parently  without  fracture  of4l@page,  are  sometimes  followed  by  blindness, 
and  at  a  later  period  the  ouMv^erve  becomes  atrophied.  Probably  in  these 
cases  the  optic  nerve  h^"*bpn  momentarily  compressed  and  contused  in  the 
optic  foramen,  in  congeqhfmce  of  the  concussion.  Transient  blindness  fol¬ 
lowing  head  injurl^E?  often  caused  by  hemorrhage  into  the  sheath  of  the 
optic  nerve.  ^  * 


— ^ - 

1  Deuts^k^^edicinische  Wochenschrift,  1892,  Nr  33. 

2  Beridht  aer  ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Heidelberg,  1874,  S.  16. 

an  admirable  paper  by  S.  Snell,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society 
of  4he  iffiited  Kingdom,  xvii.,  1897,  p.  81,  and  Leber,  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde, 
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Again,  there  are  other  rare  cases  of  extravasation  of  blood  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  which  either  do  not  end  fatally  forthwith,  as  in  a  case  of 
aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  reported  by  B.  Bramwell,1  or  may  even 
recover,  as  in  a  case  of  haemophilia  reported  by  the  same  author,2  and  in 
which  the  blood  may  find  its  way  into  the  inter-vaginal  space  of  the  optic 
nerve,  or  commonly  of  each  optic  nerve,  and  give  rise  to  optic  neuritis  dis¬ 
cernible  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

B.  Localizing  Derangements  of  the  Motions  of  the  Eyeballs  due 
to  Focal  Cerebral  Disease. — The  cerebral  lesions  which  cause  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  motions  of  the  eyeballs  may  be  divided  into  four  groups, 
according  to  the  situation  they  occupy, — namely  :  1.  Central  lesions, — lesions 
situated  in  the  cortex  cerebri,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  nuclei  of  the 
ocular  nerves.  2.  Nuclear  lesions, — lesions  which  attack  the  nuclei  of  the 
ocular  nerves  in  the  gray  matter  around  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  3.  Fascicular  or  radicular  lesions, — 
lesions  which  attack  the  efferent  fibres,  or  roots,  of  the  ocular  nerves  in  the 
crus  cerebri  or  pons,  after  they  leave  their  nuclei,  and  before  they  appear 
on  the  base  of  the  brain  at  their  apparent  origins.  4.  Basal  lesions, — 
lesions  which  attack  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
between  the  pons  and  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 

1.  Derangements  of  Motion  of  the  Eyeballs  due  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Lesions. — All  motions  of  the  eyeball  which  are  innervated  from  the 
cerebral  cortex  are  binocular,  and  associate,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
termed,  conjugate, — i.e.,  both  eyes  simultaneously  and  with  the  like  ex¬ 
cursiveness  look  up,  down,  to  the  right,  left,  etc. ;  liafrsX  central  lesions 
must  cause  derangements  of  conjugate  movements  o eyeballs,  and  not 
of  isolated  eyeball  muscles.  The  levator  palndW*r  is  not  included  in 
this  statement,  for  isolated  central  ptosis  is  a^kpbgnized  symptom  {vide 
infra). 

Conjugate  Deviation . — The  disturbaifl^OF  the  mobility  of  the  eyeballs 
due  to  central  lesions  is  known  cljgncSUy  as  conjugate  deviation  (often 
accompanied,  in  the  case  of  conju<|a2S  lateral  deviation,  by  a  turning  of 
the  head  in  the  same  direction Whe  importance  of  which  as  a  symptom 
attendant  upon  an  apoplecttfNmrack  was  first  pointed  out  by  Provost.3 
It  is  also  occasionally  uses  of  tumors  and  other  diseased  states. 

Inasmuch  as  the  norinaWvhjugate  motion  of  the  eyes,  say  to  the  right,  is 
caused  by  a  nervous/imfttflse  originating  in  the  left  hemisphere,  a  destruc¬ 
tive  lesion  in  th^lehfnemisphere  paralyzes  the  power  of  motion  of  the 
eyes  towards  th^Jght,  and  consequently,  by  giving  a  preponderance  to  the 
forces  whicLwecluce  conjugate  motion  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  produces 
a  deviati^^  the  eyes  to  the  left,  or,  as  Prevost  graphically  expresses  it, 


'O 


V 


v 
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1  The  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  1886,  p  97. 

2  Ibidem,  p.  102.  See  also  his  Intra-Cranial  Tumors,  pp.  60,  62. 

3  De  la  deviation  conjugee  des  yeux,  etc.,  These  de  Paris,  1868. 
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the  eyes  look  at  the  lesion  and  away  from  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  body. 
In  irritative  cerebral  lesions  or  diseases,  on  the  other  hand, — e.g .,  in  Jack¬ 
sonian  epilepsy, — the  eyes  are  turned  away  from  the  lesion  and  towards  the 
convulsed  side  of  the  body.  The  above  term — conjugate  deviation — is  re¬ 
served  for  defective  lateral  mobility  due  to  central  lesions ;  while  the  term 
conjugate  paralysis  (page  593)  is  applied  to  derangements  of  lateral  motion 
due  to  certain  of  the  second  of  the  above-named  classes  of  lesions, — nuclear 
lesions. 

Conjugate  deviation  is  usually  a  fleeting  symptom.  It  passes  away, 
as  a  rule,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  apoplectic  attack.  The 
reasons  for  the  evanescence  of  the  symptom  are :  first,  that  it  is  most  com¬ 
monly  a  distant  symptom ;  and,  secondly,  that — as  with  the  innervation  of 
groups  of  muscles  elsewhere  in  the  system,  which  work  together  symmetri¬ 
cally  on  each  side  of  the  body — the  conjugate  motions  of  the  eyeballs  are 
probably  represented  in  each  hemisphere,  so  that  the  sound  side  of  the  brain 
soon  learns  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  injured  side. 

The  employment  of  conjugate  deviation  as  a  localizing  symptom  would 
be  rendered  difficult  by  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  symptom,  were  there 
no  other  obstacle;  but  a  greater  difficulty  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  which 
exists  as  to  the  position  and  nature  of  the  cortical  centre  for  these  motions. 
Landouzy,1  Wernicke,2  and  Henschen3  on  the  evidence  of  clinical  cases 
with  post-mortem  examinations,  and  Munk  from  experiments,  localized 
this  centre  in  the  inferior  parietal  lobule.  Ferrier  found  that  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  angular  gyrus  gave  rise  to  conjugate  deviation  ;  but,  as  he 
held  this  region  to  be  the  centre  for  vision,  he  concluded  dl^tAkhe  reactions 
obtained  were  of  the  character  of  reflex  movements  set  by  an  impulse 

carried  from  the  visual  centre  to  the  oculo-motor  cenk^vHe4  localized  this 
latter  centre  in  the  second  frontal  convolution,  tfSViid  also  Horsley  and 
Beevor.5  More  recently,  Schafer6  and  Munk7  haW  found  that  faradization 
of  one.  visual  centre  (occipital  lobe)  caused/a^i^iated  motions  of  the  eyes 
towards  the  opposite  side,  and  that  the^e^were  turned  downward  when 
the  stimulation  was  applied  to  the  ant^rlp  zone  of  the  centre  and  upward 
when  applied  to  the  posterior  zone  ;/Jpbo  that  stimulation  of  a  certain  region 
in  the  cortex,  presumably  the  mtictjuar  centre,  caused  either  no  motion  or 
only  one  of  adduction ;  and^M^kn showed  that  these  motions  come  about 
even  when  the  association  Ohs  between  the  visual  and  what  he  regards  as 
the  oculo-motor  centresQirticut  across.  From  this  Munk  concluded,  that 


1  Le  Progres  m&ficalf  1879,  pp.  36-49. 

2  Lehrbuch^d^veliirnkrankheiten,  ii.  S.  68,  and  Archiv  fur  Psvchiatrie,  xx.,  1, 
S.  243. 

3  Opere 

4  Fuu^Vons  of  the  Brain,  2d  ed.,  p.  393. 

5  ^FH>s5pliical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  lxxix.  p.  212. 
iUSnnn,  April  Number,  1888. 

A^fer 


3 rain,  Spring  Number,  1890. 
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involuntary  fixation  of  the  eyes  on  the  stimulation  of  light  is  the  result  of 


a  reflex  from  the  visual  centre  through  the  optic  radiations  to  the  nerve 


nuclei.  But  Knies1  puts  forward  the  view  that  the  cortical  centre  for 
vision  is  also  the  cortical  centre  for  voluntary  conjugate  motions,  so  far  as 
they  are  caused  by  conscious  visual  impressions ;  and  points  out  that  the 
motions  obtained  by  Munk  on  stimulation  of  the  visual  centre  represent 
voluntary  and  not  involuntary  motions.  Not  only  are  parts  of  the  retina 
correlated  with  parts  of  the  visual  cortical  centre  in  respect  of  sensory 
impressions,  as  is  now  usually  held,  but  also,  Knies  believes,  in  respect 
of  associated  voluntary  motions  of  the  eyeballs.  Hence,  when  a  stimulus 
passes  from  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retinae  to  the  correlated  parts  of  the 
visual  centres,  a  voluntary  impulse  is  transmitted  directly  from  the  latter  to 
the  nuclei  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  with  the  result  that  certain 
associated  motions  of  the  eyeballs  are  thrown  into  action  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  the  maculae  luteae  and  their  cortical  centres  to  bear  on  the  object  an 
image  of  which  has  been  formed  on  the  periphery  of  the  retinae.  The  more 
peripherally  on  the  retinae  an  image  is  formed,  the  more  excursive  must  be 
the  associated  eyeball-motion  in  order  to  bring  the  image  on  the  maculae. 
By  an  effort  of  the  will  this  motion  can  be  inhibited.  The  macula  lutea 
and  its  cortical  centre  are  the  only  parts  respectively  endowed  with  the 
power  of  providing  an  accurate  and  brilliant  mental  image  of  objects. 
Motor  pyramidal  cells,  it  is  stated,  are  contained  in  the  visual  cortex,  and 


stimuli.  These  would  be  brought 


V,  cortical  centre  for  visi^^fe,  remainder  of  cerebral  .  ,  „  ,  ,  si 

cortex;  It,  optic  rad^atgjs;  C,  commissural  fibres  be-  about  by  aid  Ot  tile  path  x>  O  V 

tween  the  visual  cent^Ol  other  parts  of  the  cortex;  R  n  Tfl  OY  there  may  be  a  direct 


path,  B  n.  This  very  possibly 


i^or  nerves  to  eyeball  muscles.  fe  the  explanation  of  the  fact, 

;ation  of  the  second  frontal  convolution  in  monkeys  causes  con- 


.6 


ieviation,  for  it  is  close  to  the  centre  for  the  levator  palpebrse,  where 


<8 


1  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xxiii.,  1,  S.  9. 
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also,  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  in  analogy  with  what  is  held  in  respect  of 
the  Rolandic  area,  the  centre  for  the  cutaneous  sensibility  of  the  eyelids 
and  for  that  of  the  surface  of  the  eye  resides. 

In  a  case  of  Wernicke’s  and  in  some  others,  where  a  lesion  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  parietal  lobule  was  the  cause  of  conjugate  deviation,  Knies  believes 
that  the  close  neighborhood  of  this  part  to  the  visual  cortex  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  production  of  this  symptom. 

Knies’s  view  is  largely  borne  out  by  the  recent  investigations  of  Flech- 
sig.1  According  to  this  distinguished  author,  there  is  in  the  brain  not 
merely  one  motor  centre, — that  one,  namely,  which  governs  the  movements 
of  the  extremities,  the  face,  and  the  tongue, — but  at  least  two  others  :  one 
in  connection  with  the  centre  for  hearing  and  the  other  in  connection  with 
the  centre  for  sight.  These  secondary  motor  zones  have  no  influence  over 
the  motions  of  the  extremities,  face,  or  tongue,  but  control  the  movements 
of  the  head  and  eyes.  Flechsig  traces  the  descending  motor  path  from  the 
visual  sphere  into  the  optic  thalamus.  From  this  ganglion  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  there  are  reflex  paths  which  conduct  motor  stimuli  from 
the  visual  motor  centre  to  other  sensory  motor  centres, — e.g.,  to  the  tactile 
centre  (Rolandic  area),  where,  as  already  stated,  in  the  foot  of  the  second 
frontal  convolution,  there  is  a  region  faradization  of  which  causes  conju¬ 
gate  motions  of  the  eyeballs. 

Altogether,  it  seems  probable,  that  in  an  apoplectic  seizure  conjugate 
deviation  comes  about  as  the  result  of  the  suspension  for  the  time  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  affected  hemisphere,  so  that  no  stimuli  can  be  transmitted 
to  the  visual  centre,  which  itself  is  often  paralyzed,  as  show^w  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  transient  hemianopsia  (page  553).  (x* 

Cortical  blindness  (e.g.,  uraemic  amaurosis)  causes  the  motions  of 

the  eyes  in  so  far  as  these  are  the  result  of  conscioua'-w&ual  impressions.  In 
such  cases  the  eyes  can  be  voluntarily  moved  by  received  from  other 

senses,  especially  hearing  or  touch,  but  the^*mb^ons  are  merely  approxi¬ 
mate  fixation  motions;  fine  binocular  fixtftiOTH?annot  be  effected.  In  cases 
of  hemianopsia,  loss  of  motion  is  not  so/S^tty  demonstrated ;  yet,  as  Knies 
believes,  it  is  to  some  extent  present.  /^Che  eyes  can  follow  an  object  towards 
the  hemianopic  side  of  the  field, (rarr  the  motions  are  awkward  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  towards  thev^jpLg^side  of  the  field.  Knies  thinks,  too, 
that  the  difficulty  in  readinapJivHght  homonymous  hemianopsia  (page  554) 
is  mainly  due  to  some  miratirment  of  the  voluntary  conjugate  motion  of 
the  eyes  towards  the  rkdn. 

Nystagmus  musbfiwegardtd,  in  many  instances,  as  the  manifestation  of 
an  imperfect  cp^h&i^of  the  visual  centre  over  the  motions  of  the  eyeballs, 
as,  for  examjA^^here  there  is  congenital  amblyopia  or  amblyopia  acquired 
soon  after  bn^h,  the  nystagmus  being  probably  due  to  defective  develop¬ 
ment  o£^h&  paths  between  the  primary  optic  ganglia  and  the  visual  cortex. 


1  Loco  citato. 
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The  nystagmus  which  occurs  in  disseminated  sclerosis  is  possibly  caused 
by  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  motor  axis-cylinders  from  the 
visual  cortex. 

Central  Ptosis. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  separate  cortical  centre 
for  the  nervous  supply  of  the  levator  palpebrse  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
exists,  and  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that,  as  regards  the  motions 
of  the  eyeballs,  associated  centres  alone  are  present;  for  although,  as  a 
rule,  the  elevators  of  the  eyelids  are  associated  in  their  motions,  yet  by  an 
effort  of  the  will  most  people  can  throw  one  of  them  into  motion  separately, 
or  more  than  the  other.  Doubtless  the  power  to  innervate  voluntarily  one 
levator  and  orbicularis  alone  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  Nothnagel 
leans  to  the  opinion,1  that  in  many  persons  the  levator  centres  are  practically 
associated  centres,  and  that,  consequently,  central  ptosis  is  rarer  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  The  centre  for  the  levator  palpebrse  is  believed 2  to 
be  in  front  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution, 
close  to  the  arm  centre;  and,  as  in  the  motor  zone  for  the  extremities  there 
is  present  the  centre  for  sensation  in  those  parts,  so,  probably,  the  centre  for 
the  levator  palpebrce  contains  the  cortical  centre  for  that  portion  of  the 
fifth  nerve  which  supplies  the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  A  destructive  lesion 
of  this  centre  causes  ptosis  of  the  opposite  upper  eyelid ;  and  the  conjugate 
motions  of  the  eyeballs,  which  physiologists  have  obtained  on  stimulation 
of  this  same  centre,  may  have  been  similar  to  the  voluntary  motions  of 
the  eyeball,  which  take  place  on  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  or 
of  the  surface  of  the  eye.  Bruns,3  Landouzy,  and  Wernicke  believe  this 
centre  to  be  in  the  inferior  parietal  lobule.  Central  jHqsis  is  not  a  very 
uncommon  symptom,  and  it  is  probably  often  a  di stan^y mptom. 

The  orbicular  sign  is  one  which  may  be  noti^pr  in  some  attacks  of 
apoplexy  with  hemiplegia,  after  consciousness  iiS^returned.  It  consists  in 
this,  that  the  hemiplegic  person,  who  durirX^ealth  has  been  able  to  close 
each  eye  separately,  and  who  even  now/CS&^ose  both  eyes  together,  or  the 
eye  on  the  sound  side  alone,  is  unabte  tVe&se  the  eye  on  the  paralyzed  side 
by  itself.  This  sign  usually  pass^rvhvav  after  a  short  time.  Sometimes 
with  this  sign  it  may  be  noticed^iat;  when  both  eyes  are  closed,  the  eyelids 
on  the  paralyzed  side  are  b^^^t  together  with  some  effort,  and  that  the 
other  muscles  of  the  upnmj^SVof  the  face  supplied  by  the  seventh  nerve 
are  somewhat  wanting  haN^wer. 

The  writer  obse/ve<S-rnis  symptom  very  well  marked  and  persistent  in 
a  case  of  Dr.  W^llafee  Beatty’s  in  which  there  was  copious  diabetes  in¬ 
sipidus,  but  no\poplexy  or  hemiplegia.  The  diagnosis  was  obscure,  but  a 
gross  cerebraAjJsion  was  suspected ;  the  case,  however,  passed  from  under 
notice  •t  further  symptoms  developing.  The  patient  was  very  posi- 


v-Wscl 

^^/Knies, 


pische  Diagnostik  der  Gehirnkrankheiten,  S.  454. 

Die  Beziehungen  des  Sehorgans  und  seiner  Erkrankungen,  etc.,  SS. 

3  N  eurologisches  Centralblatt,  1898,  S.  857. 
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tive  in  her  statement,  that  previously  she  had  been  able  to  close  each  eye 
by  itself  and  separately  from  the  other,  and  this  she  could  now  do  only 
with  one  eye.  In  each  eye  there  was  detachment  of  the  retina,  which  had 
come  on  with  the  diabetes.  In  a  case  of  hemiplegia,  under  the  care  of  Sir 
C.  Nixon,  Dublin,  Louis  Werner  observed  the  orbicular  sign.  The  patient 
recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  hospital,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

Oculo- Motor  Disturbances  due  to  Lesions  in  the  Optic  Radiations . — These 
motor  derangements  are  similar  in  character  to  those  caused  by  cortical 
lesions,  and  rarely  can  be  diagnosed  from  the  latter,  and  then  only,  should 
they  last  long  enough,  by  aid  of  the  concomitant  symptoms  of  an  attending 
hemianopsia  (no  loss  of  pupil-reflex  or  of  visual  memory,  while  hallucina¬ 
tions  and  subjective  sensations  of  light  may  be  present,  etc.).  But  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fourth  ventricle  the  motor  and  sensory 
fibres  must  become  separated,  and  a  lesion  here  would  interfere  with  the 
voluntary  eyeball-motions  without  causing  any  disturbance  of  vision.  Were 
the  motor  fibres  from  the  macular  cortex  alone  diseased  at  this  place,  the 
power  of  accurately  converging  the  optic  axes  on  the  visual  object  by 
simultaneous  innervation  of  the  internal  recti  (fusion  of  the  double  images) 
would  be  affected,  as  Knies  points  out,  while  the  other  conjugate  motions 
and  vision  would  remain  perfect.  The  imperfect  fusion  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  tabes  may  be  due  to  disease  at  this  place. 

2.  Nuclear  Ocular  Palsy,  or  Ophthalmoplegia. — In  this  con¬ 
dition,  the  loss  of  power  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  the  result  of  primary 
disease  (degeneration,  hemorrhage,  softening,  inflammation)  of  the  orbital 
nerve  nuclei  in  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  aqueduct  (rfHthdvius,  and 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Tumors  in  the  aqueduct  amWWlrOi  ventricle, 
or  in  their  neighborhood  (corpora  quadrigemina,  pagaJjftJFf,  are  capable  of 
producing  defective  motions  of  the  eyeballs  simiWSto  those  of  primary 
nuclear  palsy,  but  these  cases  are  not  included  imA^xerm  ophthalmoplegia, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  retain  exclusivel/^raH^he  primary  disease.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  during  life  it  fcuiV-Hoe  impossible  to  make  the 
diagnosis  where  only  a  very  small  tunn/FY^  concerned.  Larger  tumors  of 
this  region  will  probably  be  associat<^wim  the  general  cerebral  symptoms 
belonging  to  intra-cranial  tumors. 

Primary  nuclear  paralysi^vnay  affect  the  exterior  muscles  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  only,  and  is  then  called/riyrerior  ophthalmoplegia ;  or  it  may  affect  the 
interior  muscles  only, — tfie  sfmincter  iridis  and  ciliary  muscle, — and  is  then 
called  interior  ophthalmopmgia ;  or  both  of  these  sets  of  muscles  may  be 
paralyzed,  when  tlvuStpfm  mixed  ophthalmoplegia  is  applied.  The  oph¬ 
thalmoplegia  complete  or  incomplete  :  the  former,  if  all  the  muscles, 

interior  (convS^^  interior  ophthalmoplegia)  or  exterior  (complete  exterior 
ophthalmonlefcph),  or  both  (complete  mixed  ophthalmoplegia),  as  the  case 
happens^b^ffected,  although  perhaps  not  every  muscle  in  an  equal  degree ; 
thefettSpf  it  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  have  quite  escaped;  consequently 
twUh  binations  met  with  are  numerous.  One  eye  alone  may  be  attacked 
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(complete,  partial,  or  mixed  monocular  ophthalmoplegia),  or  both  eyes  may 
be  paralyzed  (complete,  partial,  or  mixed  double  ophthalmoplegia).  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  common,  and  certainly  the  most  characteristic,  case  is  that  of 
complete  or  incomplete  double  exterior  ophthalmoplegia.  In  the  complete 
cases  the  eyeballs  are  as  immobile  as  though  fixed  in  cement ;  in  the  incom¬ 
plete  cases  those  groups  of  muscles  which  are  associated  in  their  actions  are 
the  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  The  monocular  cases  are  rare.  The  levator 
palpebrse  is  not  often  affected,  and  even  in  cases  of  complete  exterior  oph¬ 
thalmoplegia,  when  ptosis  is  present,  it  is  usually  incomplete. 

Nuclear  palsy  may  be  congenital  and  non-progressive.  Congenital  ptosis, 
which  is  frequently  combined  with  loss  of  power  in  the  superior  rectus,  and 
is  usually  binocular,  is  of  this  nature. 

A  peculiar  congenital  nuclear  affection  is  described  by  Sydney  Phillips.1 
When  the  patient  looks  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  upper  lid  of  the  other 
side  droops  so  as  to  produce  nearly  complete  ptosis,  while  the  upper  lid  on 
the  side  towards  which  the  patient  directs  the  eyes  remains  raised.  Phil¬ 
lips  suggests,  as  an  explanation  of  these  cases,  an  unusually  close  commis¬ 
sural  connection  between  the  nuclei  of  the  two  third  nerves,  which  causes 
relaxation  of  the  levator  along  with  that  of  the  internal  rectus. 

Another  remarkable  form  of  congenital  nuclear  palsy  and  spasm  is  that 
in  which  congenital  monocular  ptosis  is  associated  with  spasmodic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  affected  eyelid  during  the  action  of  certain  muscles  of  the  jaw. 
The  first  of  these  cases  was  reported  by  Marcus  Gunn,2  and  since  then  some 
twenty  similar  cases  have  been  recorded.  In  Gunn’s  case,  with  slight  con¬ 
genital  ptosis  and  myosis  on  one  side,  the  affected  eyelkN^as  raised  quickly 
and  powerfully  when  the  external  pterygoid  of  tt  side  was  put  in 

action,  and  this  position  of  the  eyelid  was  maintM^  as  long  as  the  jaw 
was  kept  drawn  to  the  right.  In  eating,  the  jampfe  was  startling.  A  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Gowers  was  a  member,  eX^rmed  the  case,  and  reported 
that  there  must  be  an  abnormal  connetfCTM^etween  the  central  mechanism 
for  the  external  pterygoid  and  the  kvatar  muscle,  the  simplest  explanation 
being  that  the  levator  is  innervajpNboth  from  the  nucleus  of  the  third 
nerve  and  from  the  external  nterygoid  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Since 
the  innervation  from  the  third^uterve  nucleus  is  defective,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  in  these  cases  somckdWK?  fibres  of  the  levator  palpebrse  portion  of 
the  third  nerve  arise,  ja^vrrom  the  nucleus  of  the  third,  but  from  that  of 
the  motor  part  of/ThXnfth.  The  condition  always  remains  unchanged 
through  life. 

Acquired  JftM&ai'  palsy  is  either  chronic  or  acute,  and  of  these  the 
chronic  formAJrnuch  the  more  common. 

Chi^^nuclear  palsy,  called  chronic  poliencephalitis  superior  by  Wer- 


iffy* 


^■^^ansactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vii.  p.  306. 
>^eXflso  Browning,  ibidem,  x.  p.  187. 

2  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  iii.  p.  283. 
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nicke,1  may  exist  at,  or  appear  soon  after,  birth  or  in  the  early  years  of  life, 
and  may  remain  in  statu  quo  all  through  life  without  becoming  worse,  and 
without  becoming  complicated  with  other  nerve-lesions.  But  the  disease 
in  these  infantile  cases  can  be  also  for  many  years  of  the  patient’s  life 
slowly  progressive,  until  it  finally  becomes  stationary.  Interior  ophthal¬ 
moplegia  is  rare  here,  but  all  six  orbital  muscles  in  each  eye  may  be  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  ptosis  is  the  rule.  This  progressive  infantile  form  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  accompanied  by  nuclear  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  leading  to 
facial  atrophy ;  and  the  ocular  paralysis,  once  established,  does  not  undergo 
cure.  It  does  not  seem  that  a  complication  with  bulbar  symptoms  is  to  be 
feared. 

It  is  more  usual  to  meet  with  chronic  nuclear  palsy  which  has  come 
on  in  adult  life.  Many  of  these  cases  deserve  the  term  stationary,  inas¬ 
much  as,  a  certain  number  of  muscles  having  become  paralyzed  in  a  short 
time,  the  others  remain  healthy,  and  the  condition  becomes  confirmed,  no 
extension  to  the  bulbar  nuclei  taking  place. 

But  the  most  common  form  is  what  is  known  as  chronic  progressive 
ophthalmoplegia,  appearing  in  adult  life.  In  it  the  disease  usually  attacks 
the  nuclei  of  only  one  or  two  muscles  at  first,  and  often  those  of  associated 
muscles, — e.g .,  those  which  move  the  eyes  upward  or  downward  or  from 
side  to  side, — the  power  of  convergence  being  maintained,  and  in  its  prog¬ 
ress,  likewise,  it  may  be  associated  movements  which  successively  become 
impeded.  Moreover,  starting  at  any  part  of  the  nuclear  region,  the  disease 
may  spread  forward  or  backward.  In  this  way  it  may  not  extend  beyond 
the  nuclei  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  or,  beginning  J^^em,  it  may 
extend  forward  to  the  nuclei  for  the  interior  muscles,  or  jpra&y  begin  in  the 
latter  and  extend  backward.  Again,  beginning  in  $Qvmuclei  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  with  some  of  the  sympto^^of  bulbar  paralysis, 
it  may  after  a  time  attack  those  of  the  eyebal>wwscles,  or  the  disease  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  ocular  nuclei  may  spread  to  j^^plHbar  nuclei. 

Very  occasionally,  as  in  three  cases  ^erved  by  Hughlings  Jackson,2 
in  place  of  ptosis,  there  is  a  partial  pa^ajysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebra¬ 
rum,  so  that,  in  washing  the  face,  s^p  gets  into  the  eyes,  and,  even  with 
the  greatest  effort  at  closure,  lightj^ktill  seen  between  the  eyelids,  and  little 
resistance  is  offered  to  passi^ofllvation  of  the  upper  lid.  The  probable 
explanation  of  this  is,  that  ffi^)culo-facial  group  of  muscles  (frontalis,  cor- 
rugator  supercilii,  and  W^icularis  palpebrarum)  is  innervated  from  the 
third-nerve  nucleus  (j}x  way  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundles,  the 
fibres  passing  then  iiVme  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve  to  supply  the  group  in 
question.  Th^e^periments  of  Mendel  3  render  the  existence  of  such  an 
►y  probable,  and  it  also  receives  support  from  a  case  of 


1  Lehrbuch  der  Gehirnkrankheiten,  iii.  S.  463. 

2  The  Lancet,  July  15,  1893. 

8  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1887,  S.  537. 
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bulbar  paralysis  which  was  carefully  studied  by  Tooth  and  Turner,1  and 
from  three  unique  cases  of  isolated  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  of  the  upper 
lid  observed  by  Silex.2  Possibly  this  partial  lagophthalmos  might  be 
found  more  often  in  case  of  ophthalmoplegia  exterior,  were  it  systematically 
sought  for. 


Ptosis  is  not  very  common  in  chronic  progressive  ophthalmoplegia,  and 
the  interior  muscles  frequently  escape.  The  progress  of  the  disease  often 
covers  a  number  of  years.  At  the  commencement  diplopia  is  complained 
of,  but  after  a  time  it  very  often  disappears  without  any  improvement  in 
the  ophthalmoplegia.  The  general  health  is  for  the  most  part  satisfactory, 
although  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  cerebral  lethargy.  But,  if  the  disease 
spread  to  the  bulbar  nuclei,  distressing  symptoms  are  produced,  and  even 


typical  bulbar  palsy  with  a  fatal  result  is  sometimes  seen.  Moreover,  in 
chronic  nuclear  palsy,  the  disease,  by  spreading  to  the  ganglion  cells  of  the 
anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  may  lead  on  to  progressive  muscular 
atrophy. 

In  the  foregoing,  chronic  ophthalmoplegia  has  been  represented  either 
as  occurring  by  itself,  or  as  becoming  complicated  only  with  its  prototypes, 
— bulbar  paralysis,  more  or  less  well  marked,  and  progressive  muscular 
atrophy ;  but  the  disease  sometimes  complicates  other  forms  of  disease  of 
the  nervous  system,  a.  Tabes.  (See  also  page  637.)  Diplopia  due  to 
paresis  or  even  complete  loss  of  power  in  one  or  two  orbital  muscles, 
which  soon  passes  away  to  recur  occasionally,  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom 
in  the  prodromal  stages  of  locomotor  ataxy.  Its  cause  is  probably  a  vas¬ 
cular  disturbance,  or  a  slight  ependymitis,  in  the  nucl^ai^region.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  complete  and  permanent  paralysi£tohan  isolated  orbital 
muscle,  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  tabes,  is  jwQmbly  to  be  regarded  as 
due  to  a  peripheral,  and  not  to  a  nuclear  djsctft^of  the  nerve.  But  well- 
marked  nuclear  paralysis,  affecting  a  nuqpeVof  the  muscles  of  each  eye, 
does  sometimes  appear  coincidently  ifitra  Sic  earlier  symptoms  of  tabes, 
or  it  may  precede  them,  or  it  may^pSar  some  months  later.  In  these 
cases  bulbar  paralysis  has  someti^^s  also  been  noted,  b.  Disseminated 
sclerosis.  (See  also  page  612.  0The  nuclear  paralysis  here  is  due  to 
sclerosed  patches  in  the  nueh^^region,  which,  according  to  their  distribu¬ 
tion,  may  give  rise  to  ai^A^ree  or  kind  of  ophthalmoplegia,  although  the 
interior  muscles  are  noQften  attacked.  At  first  the  paralyses  are  usually 
slight  and  temporai^^  Nystagmus  is  a  symptom  often  seen  in  disseminated 
sclerosis,  both^vjjk  and  without  ophthalmoplegia;  also  twitchings  of  the 
eyeballs,  espep^y  at  the  extreme  positions  of  their  motions ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  knowrx^v^ther  this  symptom  is  to  be  referred  to  central  disease,  to 
nuclea^N^bns,  or  to  peripheral  affections  of  the  muscular  nerve-filaments. 

- 

NP^Bfain,  Winter  Number,  1891,  p.  491  ;  The  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
AReports,  December,  1892. 

2  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1896,  xxxii.  S.  95  ;  and  vide  infra ,  p.  072. 
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c.  General  paralysis  (page  617).  Nuclear  ocular  paralyses  are  occasionally 
observed  in  this  connection,  d .  Exophthalmic  goitre.  Some  cases  of 
chronic  ophthalmoplegia  are  recorded  as  occurring  in  this  disease,  and 
they  lend  support  to  the  view  of  those  who  hold  that  Graves’s  disease  is 
due  to  bulbar  nuclear  disease.  If  the  levator  palpebrse  be  paralyzed,  the 
aspect  of  the  patient  will  be  markedly  different  from  that  which  is  usual  in 
Graves’s  disease.  But  in  this  disease  some  care  must  be  exercised  in  making 
the  diagnosis  of  ocular  palsy,  lest  defective  motion,  due  merely  to  the 
proptosis,  be  mistaken  for  it.  e.  In  severe  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  oph¬ 
thalmoplegia  is  occasionally  seen,  but  it  is  probably  even  here  sometimes 
due  to  nuclear  disease,  rather  than  to  peripheral  disease  of  the  ocular  nerves. 
Ophthalmoplegia,  especially  ophthalmoplegia  interna,  is  also  found  as  a 
post-diphtheritic  affection,  and  more  rarely  after  measles  and  scarlatina. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  lesions  are  probably  nuclear,  but  in  others  they 
may  be  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  peripheral  neuritis. 

Of  acute  nuclear  palsy  there  are  two  kinds  :  1,  the  peracute  or  sudden 
nuclear  palsy,  and,  2,  the  subacute  nuclear  palsy. 

The  peracute,  or  sudden,  nuclear  palsy  is  the  form  first  described  by 
Wernicke,1  under  the  name  of  acute  hemorrhagic  poliencephalitis  superior, 
in  contradistinction  to  acute  poliencephalitis  inferior,  or  acute  bulbar  paral¬ 
ysis.  Since  Wernicke’s  two  first  observed  cases  only  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  others  have  been  recorded,2  and  hence  it  would  seem  to  be  a  rare 
diseased  condition.  Chronic  alcohoiism  is  its  nearly  constant  cause. 

The  onset  of  the  ophthalmoplegia  is  very  rapid,  or  almost  sudden,  and 
is  usually  accompanied  by  much  headache,  somnolence,  dehtfham,  and  ver¬ 
tigo  ;  also  by  vomiting,  painful  cramps  in  the  extremitiesrjrba  unsteadiness 
of  gait,  or  even  marked  loss  of  power  in  the  legs.  L^yo  instances  there 
was  optic  neuritis,  and,  although  this  was  not  ofHjbe  congestion-papilla 
type,  yet  it  is  evident  that  when  the  symptoms  araJSKen  together,  some  of 
these  cases  may  be  mistaken  for  intra-crania^TtmQr.  The  temperature  was 
above  normal  in  one  case  only.  ^ 

The  ophthalmoplegia  is  liable  to  v^jpn  its  degree  from  day  to  day. 
The  symptoms  increase  rapidly  in  vidfence,  and  the  patient  dies  in  from  two 
to  fifteen  days,  recovery  having  o^jrfed  in  but  one  case.  Death  is  caused 
by  the  supervention  of  acute^hi®hf^paralysis,  or  by  the  alcoholic  or  other 
poisoning  to  which  the  condiwm  is  due. 

The  most  constant  aad  mtfst  marked  post-mortem  appearances  in  these 

_ _  •  ii  i  i  •  ii  .i  ii  ^».i 
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1  der  Gehirnkrankheiten,  ii.  S.  229. 

SSeeMoedeker’s  paper  in  Archiv  fur  Psychiatric  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  1895,  xxvii 
nd  MurawiefTs  paper  in  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  Nrs.  2  und  3,  1897. 
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the  white  as  well  as  in  the  gray  substance.  A  diseased  state  of  the  coats 
of  the  vessels  has  been  actually  observed  in  but  two  or  three  of  the  cases ; 
yet  the  hemorrhages,  the  engorgement  of  the  vessels,  and  the  abundance  of 
very  small  vessels  present,  all  indicate  that  there  is  vascular  disease. 

Inasmuch  as  direct  lesion  of  the  nuclei  of  the  paralyzed  orbital  muscles 
by  the  hemorrhages  is  not  always  present,  the  ophthalmoplegia  cannot  be 
regarded  as  being  caused  by  nuclear  disease  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
but  is  probably  due  either  to  functional  derangement,  the  result  of  the 
proximity  of  the  disease,  or  it  is  an  effect  of  the  general  toxaemia  on  the 
nuclei. 

The  subacute  nuclear  palsy  comes  on  less  suddenly,  and  progresses 
more  slowly.  Its  initial  stage  is  often  attended  with  headache  and  lethargy, 
but  other  head-symptoms  are  not  marked.  It  is  frequently  uncomplicated 
by  bulbar  paralysis,  and,  even  when  so  complicated,  it  is  capable  of  termi¬ 
nating  in  partial  or  complete  recovery  within  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Etiology  of  Nuclear  Palsy . — The  primary  cases  of  this  affection  have  as 
their  most  common  causes  syphilis  and  alcoholism.  Those  cases  which 
occur  in  young  children  are  possibly  caused,  in  many  instances,  by  a  con¬ 
genital  predisposition,  the  result  of  the  existence  of  one  or  other  of  these 
states  in  their  forefathers.  Other  causes  observed  have  been  exposure  to 
cold,  poisoning  by  nicotine,  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  tainted 
meat. 

Nuclear  palsy  has  been  seen  with  diabetes  and  with  purpura,  and  as  a 
sequela  of  epidemic  influenza  (la  grippe).  Traumatic  nuclear  palsy  may 
occur  from  blows  or  falls  on  the  head  without  fract^hspf  the  skull,  the 
form  of  lesion  being  hemorrhage  in  most  instances, J^rCkometimes  the  mere 
concussion  appears  to  be  competent  to  derange  therafeiear  functions.  Paral¬ 
yses  of  orbital  nerves  also  occur  as  the  result  o4>&actur<  s  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  (page  602),  and  it  is  not  always  posaiM^gwhere  there  are  no  concomi¬ 
tant  symptoms  to  distinguish  these  ca^V^m  cases  of  traumatic  nuclear 
paralysis.  One  case 1  is  recorded  in  tthralrboth  sixth  nerves  were  paralyzed 
by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  the  lesiqjffQteing  probably  nuclear.  In  a  certain 
number  of  cases  no  cause  can  b^assigned,  and  Bristowe 2  and  others  record 
cases  of  functional  ophthalmalgia . 

Pathology  of  Nucleqx@psp. — In  chronic  progressive  ophthalmoplegia, 
a  simple  atrophic  degeneiwon  of  the  cells  of  the  nuclei,  as  was  proved  first 
by  Hutchinson  anc^UaVers,3  and  afterwards  by  Buzzard,4  Ross,5 6  Westphal, 
and  Siemerling,^isme  starting-point  of  the  diseased  condition;  but  the 
entire  motor  (nucleus,  nerve-trunk,  muscle)  often  undergoes  degener- 
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merson,  The  New  York  Medical  Journal,  1886,  pt.  i.  p.  520. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

3  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  1879,  lxii.  p.  312. 

4  Brain,  v.  p.  37. 

5  Ibidem,  April,  1886,  p.  24. 

6  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xxii.  und  xxix. 
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ation.  In  the  other  forms  the  following  changes  have  been  found  in  the 
nuclei :  hemorrhage,  softening  the  result  of  thrombosis,  acute  hemorrhagic 
inflammation,  and  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  degeneration.  The  de¬ 
generative  changes  are  sometimes  seen  to  extend  to  the  nerve- roots. 

Treatment  must  in  the  first  instance  be  directed  to  the  primary  cause,  if 
it  can  be  ascertained,  and,  where  the  cause  is  unknown,  strychnine  and  large 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  recommended. 

Diagnosis . — The  diagnostic  signs  of  nuclear  ocular  palsy  are  :  its  usually 
bilateral  occurrence,  the  frequency  with  which  either  the  interior  or  the 
exterior  ocular  muscles  alone  are  paralyzed,  the  frequently  symmetrical 
affection  of  the  muscles,  and  the  frequent  integrity  of  the  elevators  of  the 
eyelids. 

The  third  is  by  far  the  most  common  nerve  to  be  attacked,  either  alone 
or  with  the  sixth  and  fourth  nerves ;  and  the  immunity  of  the  levator  pal- 
pebrae  and  of  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye,  so  often  observed  with  exterior 
ophthalmoplegia,  can  only  be  with  a  nuclear  lesion ;  for,  in  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius  the  nuclei  for  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle  and  for  the  levator  lie 
at  some  distance  from  the  nuclei  for  the  other  muscles  supplied  by  the 
third  nerve,  while  third-nerve  paralysis  from  a  lesion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain  is  more  likely  to  involve  a  1  the  branches  of 
the  nerve.  But  the  levator  and  interior  muscles  may  be  attacked  in  nuclear 
paralysis,  and  in  that  case  the  bilateral  nature  of  the  affection  will  aid  in 
the  diagnosis.  Again,  the  palsy  may  be  monocular,  and  involve  all  the 
branches  of  the  third  nerve;  this  is  rare,  and,  if  the  sixth  and  fourth  be 
not  also  paralyzed,  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible,  unlessAlk  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  case  enable  it  to  be  made. 

Pfliiger  publishes1  a  unique  case  of  almost  isolat^S^aralysis  of  each 
superior  oblique,  which  he  diagnosed  to  be  of  nucleajCcfcigin. 

Absolute,  or  almost  absolute,  loss  of  motion  ofttU  eyeball  may  be  caused 
by  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  whick^Gj^  subsequently  spread  to 
the  opposite  cavernous  sinus,  causing  a  loss  of  motion  in  the  other 

eye.  The  diagnosis  between  this  condign  and  ophthalmoplegia  proper 
depends  on  concomitant  signs  of  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  (proptosis,  oedema, 
optic  neuritis,  etc.,  see  page  605).»raLl)n  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the  oph¬ 
thalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  rtfw^which  occurs  in  cases  of  thrombosis, 
but  not  in  those  of  ophthalnNNiegia. 

The  two  following  svfn  pterins, — conjugate  lateral  paralysis  and  paralysis 
of  convergence, — althoiT^r  not  usually  included  in  the  term  ophthalmo¬ 
plegia,  are  in  truth if  not  always,  caused  by  nuclear  disease. 

Conjugate  LcdfCgfy  Paralysis  (not  to  be  confused  with  conjugate  deviation, 
page  583).— ^Vtjns  term  is  meant  loss  of  the  power  of  moving  the  eyes 
consensual l^j^^o  the  right  or  to  the  left, — while  all  other  ocular  motions, 
including^he  power  of  convergence,  are  retained.  Conjugate  lateral  pa- 
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ralysis  seems  to  be  the  only  form  of  conjugate  paralysis  which  is  caused  by 
primary  nuclear  disease.  The  vertical  forms,  other  motions  of  the  eye 
being  retained,  have  been  noted,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  only  with 
tumors  of  the  quadrigeminal  region  (page  598). 

The  prevailing  view  as  to  the  mode  of  government  of  the  lateral  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  eyeballs  by  the  nuclei  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves  is  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  these  motions,  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  on  either  side 
governs  not  only  the  action  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  same  side,  but  also 
the  action  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  opposite  eye,  and  that  this  is  effected 
by  means  of  communicating  fibres  between  the  sixth  nucleus  of  one  side 
and  the  third  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side,  the  existence  of  which  in  the 
posterior  longitudinal  fasciculus  was  demonstrated  by  Graux.1 

Conjugate  lateral  paralysis  is  held,  therefore,  to  be  caused  by  a  lesion 
of  the  sixth  nucleus.  Bennett  and  Saville  have  recorded2  a  typical  case,  in 
which  the  patient  suddenly  became  affected  with  loss  of  power  of  the  asso¬ 
ciated  lateral  motion  of  the  eyeballs  to  the  left, — left  external  rectus  and 
right  internal  rectus, — with  consequent  diviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  right, 
while  the  power  of  associated  action  of  the  right  internus  with  the  left  in- 
ternus  for  the  purpose  of  convergence,  and  its  power  of  moving  the  right 
eye  to  the  left  when  the  left  eye  was  closed,  were  perfectly  maintained.  But 
the  left  external  rectus  was  completely  paralyzed  for  all  purposes.  (In 
some  cases  the  implicated  external  rectus  maintains  its  isolated  action  when 
the  other  eye  is  closed,  and  the  power  of  convergence  is  not  retained.)  The 
case  ended  fatally,  owing  to  other  complications,  and  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  a  small  patch  of  softening  was  found  to  i*^upy  the  position 
of  the  left  sixth  nucleus. 

Other  than  true  nuclear,  or  even  pontine,  lesi^ACinay  be  the  cause  of 
conjugate  lateral  paralysis  as  a  distant  symptcmn^Thus,  for  instance,  in  a 
case  mentioned  by  Oppenheim,3  a  tumor  sjHnj^ng  from  the  basal  surface 
of  the  left  cerebellar  hemisphere  pressed-*dQ  the  left  side  of  the  pons,  and 
caused  conjugate  paralysis,  the  eyes  bein^yrurned  to  the  right. 

In  conjugate  paralysis,  then,  tt^Nleviation  is  such  that  the  eyes  look 
away  from  the  lesion,  the  oppo§it<Nof  what  occurs  in  conjugate  deviation 
due  to  cortical  lesions.  In  ifcM&tive  nuclear  lesions  the  eyes  must  look 
towards  the  side  of  the  l^Kyi/Diplopia  is  rarely  present,  and  then  not  in 
a  marked  degree.  /•v^ 

But,  if  the  syn/ffbxfe'of  lesion  of  the  sixth  nucleus  be  conjugate  paral¬ 
ysis,  the  same  legio^Hrinnot  cause  simple  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus, 
as  many  autho%^2>ld  it  to  be  capable  of  doing.  Bennett  and  Saville  sug¬ 
gest,  that  ii  1  what  is  called  nuclear  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve,  affecting 
that  ne^^S^w  its  own  side  alone,  the  lesion  is  not  in  the  nucleus,  but  in  the 
efferenfcyW^res  from  the  nucleus  to  the  external  rectus.  Knies  suggests, 

la  paralysie  du  moteur  oculaire  externe,  avec  deviation  conjugee,  Paris,  1889. 
Train,  July,  1889. 

Lehrbuch  der  Nervenkrankheiten,  Berlin,  1894,  S.  542. 
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what  is  less  likely ,  that  nuclear  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  is  really  due  to 
a  lesion  at  the  nucleus,  but  that  conjugate  paralysis  is  due  to  a  lesion  in  the 
communicating  fibres  between  the  sixth  and  third  nuclei. 

In  conjugate  paralysis,  therefore,  the  internal  rectus  of  one  eye,  although 
inactive  to  either  the  voluntary  or  the  reflex  impulse  of  conjugate  motion 
emanating  from  the  sixth  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side,  acts  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects  normally, — because  the  muscle  remains  in  connection  with  its  own 
third-nerve  nucleus  and  with  the  nuclear  centre  for  convergence, — yet 
sometimes,  along  with  loss  of  the  conjugate  lateral  motions  of  the  eyes,  the 
power  of  convergence  is  lost,  and  in  such  cases  disease  of  the  nucleus  for 
convergence  must  be  present. 

That  form  of  ophthalmoplegia  which  consists  in  loss  of  the  lateral  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  eye  to  each  side  is  nothing  more  than  double  conjugate  lateral 
paralysis  due  to  disease  of  each  sixth  nerve  nucleus.  A  case  in  which  this 
diagnosis  was  made  is  recorded  by  Julius  Wolff.1 

Paralysis  of  the  Power  of  Convergence. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  special  nucleus  in  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  governs  the  act  of  convergence 
of  the  visual  lines.  This  is  probably  (Knies)  the  nucleus  which  in  Perlia’s 
diagram2  is  represented,  unlike  the  other  nuclei,  as  a  single  and  not  a 
double  nucleus,  lying  in  the  middle  line  between  and  close  to  the  nuclei  for 
the  ciliary  muscles,  and  not  far  from  those  for  the  sphincters  of  the  pupils. 
A  stimulus  from  this  nucleus  would  presumably — the  fact  has  yet  to  be 
definitely  ascertained — throw  the  two  internal  recti  muscles  into  simul¬ 
taneous  action.  Its  corresponding  cortical  centre  would  be*  the  macular 
centre.  Lesion  of  the  convergence  nucleus  would  cause  the  power 

of  convergence,  without  interfering  with  the  response  g^Sfie  interni  to  a 
stimulus  coming  from  their  own  nuclei,  or  for  the  couj(MTe  lateral  motions 
from  the  sixth  nucleus. 

In  paralysis  of  convergence,  although  the e&^Together  and  separately 
can  be  moved  to  the  utmost  limit  of  norrfuvlyXteral  motion  towards  each 
side,  yet  if  the  patient  be  called  on  to  lo$Jv  atnhe  surgeon’s  finger  held  up 
in  the  middle  line  while  it  is  brought ^pdually  closer  to  his  eyes,  it  will 
be  found  that  he  cannot  maintain  tk^  fixation,  but  that,  owing  to  want  of 
power  of  convergence,  the  eyes  ]0mn  in  the  parallel  position.  The  loss 
of  power  of  convergence  m  complete  or  partial.  There  is  some 

homonymous  diplopia  in  ev^ly^art  of  the  field  of  fixation. 

The  accommodation^^ompletely  or  partially  paralyzed  in  these  cases, 
and  it  is  usually  defective  even  if  one  eye  be  closed,  showing  that  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  a^mmoclation  cannot  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  the 
paralysis  of  qo^^gence  alone.  There  is  no  mydriasis,  but  the  pupillary 
reflex  on  q^s^ted  convergence  is  wanting,  while  the  reflex  to  light  is 
maintained.  ^Difficulty  in  estimating  distances,  in  consequence  of  the  loss 

rft - 
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1  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkuncle,  1898,  xxxvi.  S.  257. 

2  Yon  Graefe’s  Archiv  fiir  Ophthalmologie,  xxxv.,  4,  S. 
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of  power  of  convergence  and  accommodation,  is  usually  present.  Vertigo 
was  noted  by  Parinaud  1  as  being  often  complained  of  by  patients  with 
this  symptom,  and  other  authors  since  him  have  shown  that  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  motor  disturbance.  It  is  difficult  to  offer  an  explanation 
of  it.  That  proposed  by  Parinaud,  that  the  lesion  causing  the  loss  of  con¬ 
vergence  power  is  in  the  cerebellum,  must  now  be  abandoned. 

This  paralysis  of  convergence  is  quite  distinct  from  insufficiency  of  the 
internal  recti  muscles  found  in  connection  with  myopia,  etc.  Loss  of  con¬ 


verging  power  is  often  present  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  but  must  be  referred 
to  a  mechanical  cause  rather  than  to  paralysis  properly  so  called. 

Eales  has  recorded 2  a  very  interesting  example  of  this  symptom  in  a 
child  of  thirteen,  who  presented  no  other  evidence  of  disease,  and  in  whom 
recovery  took  place  after  a  number  of  years. 

Parinaud3  and  Uhthoff4  point  out  that  paralysis  of  the  power  of  con¬ 
vergence,  partial  or  complete,  without  loss  of  lateral  motion,  is  a  form  of 
nuclear  palsy  which  is  relatively  frequent  in  disseminated  sclerosis.5 

A  case  of  spasm  of  convergence  is  recorded  by  Berry.6  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  it  was  an  hysterical  affection. 

Spasm  of  Ocular  Muscles  due  probably  to  Pontine  Lesions. — This  is  the 
most  convenient  place  at  which  to  refer  to  this  rare  symptom.  Gowers  has 
recorded7  two  cases  of  spasm  of  the  external  rectus,  causing  the  eye  to 
move  towards  the  external  canthus  while  its  fellow  remained  still,  the  attack 
lasting  a  few  seconds.  The  seat  of  the  disease  was  probably  in  the  pons, 
but  its  exact  position  and  nature  are  uncertain.  Gowers  also  records 8  a 
case  of  Bright’s  disease  in  which,  with  other  sympto^%i%licating  a  lesion 
of  the  pons,  there  was  conjugate  paralysis,  the  ey^Veing  turned  to  the 
left.  From  time  to  time  they  were  turned  stiU-Qfc'ther  to  the  left,  and  at 
the  same  time  agitated  by  violent  nystagimi^iV  which  the  quick  move¬ 
ment  was  to  the  left,  the  slow  return  to  t^Tyght.  After  death  a  lesion  on 
the  right  side  of  the  pons  was  fbundfySwers  thinks  that  the  increased 
paroxysmal  movement  to  the  left,  an^thequick  nystagmic  movement  in  the 
same  direction,  are  to  be  regarded liberated  from  the  unaffected  left  side 
of  the  pons,  under  the  influencj0f  the  lesion  of  the  right  side. 
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almological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  iv.  p.  300, 


1  Brain,  ix.  p.  3?0. 

2  Transactions  of  the 

and  xiii.  p.  273.  ^  N./ 

3  Paralysie  de  la  cfr^A-gence.  Le  Progres  medical,  8  Mai,  1886. 

4  Archiv  fur*P^diiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xxi.  p.  382. 

5  In  additioja^^tfiose  mentioned,  the  following  references  on  this  subject  may  he  cited : 
Parinaud,  B^MiJs  et  memoires  de  la  Societe  franqaise  d’Ophtalmologie,  1886  and  1889, 
and  Arch^^l^m  neurologie,  Mars,  1883  ;  Alfred  Graefe,  International  Ophthalmological 
Congr^^^8 ;  Stolting  und  Bruns,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxxiv,  3,  S.  92,  and 
Neuralogteches  Centralblatt,  1888,  November  15;  Peters,  Centralblatt  fur  praktische  A.u- 

‘  \kunde,  1889,  S.  225. 

Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vii.  p.  315. 

7  lb:dem,  iv.  p.  307. 

8  Loco  citato. 
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Tumors  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina ,  or  of  the  quadrigeminal  region, 
especially  of  the  pineal  gland,  owing  to  the  pressure  they  are  liable  to  exer¬ 
cise  on  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  are  apt  to  cause 
loss  of  motion  of  the  eyeball  very  similar  to  that  of  primary  ophthalmo¬ 
plegia;  and  here,  then,  we  have  a  distant  symptom  which  may  render 
important  service  in  local  diagnosis.  Nothnagel 1  has  pointed  out  that 
vertigo,  or  a  reeling  gait,  is  a  constant  symptom  of  such  disease  of  the  whole 
quadrigeminal  mass, — if  the  posterior  part  remain  uninjured,  disturbances 
of  co-ordination  are  absent, — and  is  of  opinion  that  the  derangements  of 
co-ordination  are  the  result  of  the  lesion  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  not  caused  by  involvement  of  the  median  region  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum,  or  by  an  attendant  hydrops  ventriculorum.  This  vertigo  is  not,  of 
course,  pathognomonic  of  disease  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  it  may  occur 
in  diseases  of  the  vermiform  process,  of  the  pons,  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
in  hydrocephalus,  in  some  large  tumors  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  with 
great  augmentation  of  intra-cranial  pressure,  etc.  Nothnagel  would  attach 
a  diagnostic  meaning  to  it  only  when  it  appears  as  the  first  symptom ;  for 
then,  as  a  rule,  the  point  for  decision  will  be,  whether  the  lesion  occupies 
the  vermiform  process  or  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  He  would  decide 
in  favor  of  the  latter  position  if  paralysis  of  the  ocular  nerves,  especially 
of  the  third  nerves,  subsequently  appeared.  Yet,  that  ataxy  followed  by 
oculo-motor  paralysis  in  both  eyes  is  not  pathognomonic  of  tumors  of  the 
region  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  is  shown  by  a  case  of  Bruns’s,2  in  which 
these  symptoms  in  this  sequence  were  present  with  a  tumor  in  the  cere¬ 
bellum  ;  while  in  another  case,  in  which  Bruns  found  a  tur^Nbi  the  quadri¬ 
geminal  region,  the  oculo-motor  symptoms  preceded  tWmhtic  ataxy  by  a 
considerable  interval.  Bruns,  consequently,  in  oputf&Jron  to  Nothnagel, 
inclines  to  think,  that  if  the  ataxy  is  the  first  synappS&m,  the  diagnosis  is  in 
favor  of  a  cerebellar  tumor.  '  He  formulates  hisJSJSws,  with  all  reserve,  on 
this  difficult  diagnostic  point  as  follows  :  1^/  TTO^connection  of  double  oph¬ 
thalmoplegia  with  ataxy  does  not  posses^n^pathognomonic  value  ascribed 
to  it  by  Nothnagel  as  a  sign  of  disea the  corpora  quadrigemina,  but 
may  be  found  with  a  tumor  elsewhere— e.g  ,  in  the  cerebellum.  2.  Possibly, 
if  ataxy  be  present  at  the  comme^j5nent  and  remain  a  predominant  symp-. 
tom,  it  may  speak  for  the  sea,  lesion  being  in  the  cerebellum ;  while  a 

commencement  with  ophthahy&^legia,  and  a  predominance  of  this  symptom 
all  through,  may  indic^e^quadrigeminal  lesion.  Yet  this  is  stated  with 
reserve.  3.  Should  ihe  ophthalmoplegia  continue  confined  to  the  third  and 
fourth  nerves,  it^g^ftfs  to  speak  rather  for  quadrigeminal  disease;  but, 
doubtless,  wi^i^M^ease  in  either  locality  the  sixth  nerve  may  also  become 
implicated^&iXlyses  of  other  cranial  nerves  point  to  the  cerebellum  as 
the  locus  mohoi.  4.  Intention  tremor  and  choreic  motions  indicate  quadri- 
gemi^l^Mgease. 


"  1  Brain,  July,  1889. 
er  2  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenkrankh  iten,  1894,  xxvi.  S.  224. 
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The  special  characters  of  the  ophthalmoplegia  in  these  cases  are,  Notli- 
nagel  states,  inequality  in  the  degree  of  the  paralysis,  especially  in  the  early 
period,  and  inequality  in  the  extent  of  its  distribution.  Usually  a  wide 
difference  between  the  mobility  of  the  two  eyes  can  be  detected,  some  certain 
movement  of  one  globe  being  merely  defective,  while  in  the  other  it  is  totally 
annulled.  In  the  later  stages  the  paralysis  may  be  equal  bilaterally.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  usual  for  only  some  of  the  third-nerve  nuclei  to  be  affected, 
most  commonly  those  related  to  the  superior  and  inferior  recti ;  occasionally 
the  lateral  movements  of  the  eye  are  quite  abolished,  or  ptosis  may  be  the 
first  and  most  marked  symptom.  It  may  also  happen  that  the  eye  is  almost 
completely  motionless,  as  in  primary  atrophic  nuclear  paralysis  of  the  ocular 
nerves ;  but  Nothnagel  has  never  observed  in  the  ophthalmoplegia  accom¬ 
panying  tumor  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies  such  entire  immobility  of  the 
eyes  as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  primary  affection.  Death  probably  takes 
place  before  its  complete  development.  Sometimes  nystagmus  without 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  has  been  observed.  Whether  an  isolated 
palsy  of  the  fourth  or  sixth  nerves,  with  the  defect  of  gait,  can  claim  a 
diagnostic  meaning  in  the  same  sense  is  not  yet  determined.  With  cerebral 
ataxy  and  ophthalmoplegia,  the  diagnosis  of  a  lesion  of  the  quadrigeminal 
bodies  would  not  be  shaken  even  if,  some  time  later,  hemiplegia  or  hemi¬ 
anesthesia  should  appear,  for  these  latter  symptoms  would  be  explained  by 
pressure  on  the  cerebral  peduncle. 

Occasionally  the  ocular  muscles  in  quadrigeminal  tumor  cases  are  not 
paralyzed,  nor  even  paretic. 

In  a  case  of  tumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,^ 
that  remarkable  symptom  instances  of  which,  althc 
had  been  already  recorded  by  some  other  authe^\[pp. 
namely,  a  persistent  dropping  of  watery  fluid  fhJha  one  nostril. 

Conjugate  paralysis  of  the  upward  movoB&&t  of  the  eyes  is  a  rare  symp¬ 
tom,  and  seems  to  indicate  a  lesion  of /ffi^qfljadrigeminal  region.  Gowers 
has  recorded  a  case2 *  in  which  this  &mJltom  was  present,  and  in  which  a 
small  tumor  was  found  in  the  mjfl^  line  behind  the  posterior  quadri¬ 
geminal  bodies,  damaging  these/sjightly,  the  velum,  and  the  adjacent  parts 
4of  the  inferior  vermiform  prc^j&of  the  cerebellum.  He  points  out  that  it 
should  be  remembered,  ttaf®Jfce?fse  of  the  nerves  or  their  roots  may  chance  to 
affect  only  the  fibres  fo^p  superior  recti.  This  was  apparently  the  case  in 
a  patient  of  Thomsmsjwith  an  interpeduncular  syphiloma.  One  superior 
rectus  was  more  affected  than  the  other,  a  character,  Gowers  thinks,  which 
is  probably  of>^tegnostic  importance.  In  a  case  of  tubercle  of  the  corpora 
quadrige^rff^Henoch 4  observed  loss  of  power  of  the  upward  motion  of 

1  l^ta^^iedizinische  Blatter,  1888,  Nrs.  6-8. 

^Vansactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society,  i.  p.  117 ;  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
S^™jl893,  i.  p.  185. 

^Berliner  Gesellschaft  fur  Psychiatrie,  June,  1886. 

4  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  1864,  Nr.  13. 


^t^pagel1  observed 
'without  autopsies, 
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the  eyeballs  as  the  first  focal  symptom  to  appear ;  and  Steffen  published 1  a 
similar  case.  Paralysis  both  of  the  upward  and  of  the  downward  motion 
of  the  eyes,  sometimes  with  ptosis,  while  the  lateral  motions  are  unimpaired, 
has  also  been  observed,  and  Gowers  thinks  it  is  probably  also  due  to  a  lesion 
in  the  quadrigeminal  region.  The  symptom  has  been  caused,  too,  by  disease 
in  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus.2  Lang  and  W.  A.  Fitzgerald 
reported  a  case  to  the  Ophthalmological  Society 3  in  which  this  symptom  and 
hemianopsia  were  the  two  focal  signs.  The  case  recovered,  leaving  only  ho¬ 
monymous  insular  scotomata.  The  most  recent  case  on  record  is  Sharkey’s.4 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  loss  of  power  of  the  upward  or  of  the 
downward  motion  of  the  two  eyeballs,  or  of  both  of  these  motions,  in  these 
cases  of  tumor  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies  is  a  distant  symptom,  yet  one 
of  diagnostic  value,  and  does  not  indicate  the  presence  in  these  bodies  of  a 
centre  for  those  motions  analogous  to  the  centre  for  conjugate  lateral  motions 
in  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve.  In  Bruns’s  case  of  tumor  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina5  the  upward  and  downward  motions  were  intact,  while  in  his 
case  of  tumor  of  the  cerebellum  there  was  complete  paralysis  of  the  down¬ 
ward  motion  of  each  eyeball.  In  some  way  which  we  do  not  yet  under¬ 
stand, — it  may  be  by  pressure  or  otherwise, — tumors  of  the  quadrigeminal 
bodies  sometimes,  and  also,  though  more  rarely,  tumors  of  the  cerebellum, 
are  competent  so  to  act  on  the  nuclei  in  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  which 
govern  these  motions  as  to  paralyze  them  without  interfering  with  the 
powers  of  neighboring  nuclei.  The  derangements  of  sight  said  to  be  caused 
by  lesions  of  the  quadrigeminal  region  are  treated  of  on  pagra  570,.  571. 

A  symptom  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  conjugate  de^iMion  or  paral¬ 
ysis  may  be  best  referred  to  here.  It  consists  in  deviatiojMr  one  eye  down¬ 
ward  and  outward  while  its  fellow  is  turned  upwaj^Jncl  inward.  This 
remarkable  and  as  yet  wholly  inexplicable  syimrtrJh  has  been  seen  only 
with  lesion  of  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncle, >aS^The  lesion  may  or  may 
not  implicate  the  neighboring  cerebellar  sul!s?an^. 

3.  Fascicular  or  Radicular  Pa^aiS^s  of  the  Ocular  Nerves. 
— Fascicular  paralysis  of  the  third,  (frah,  sixth,  and  seventh  nerves  is 
commonly  known  under  its  clinicaJotitle  of  crossed  or  alternate  paralysis, 
a  name  which  it  owes  to  the  fi^jjnat  it  is  liable  to  be  associated  with- 
hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  s^k®  £ne  body. 

Fascicular  Paralysis  ojftye  Third.  Nerve. — It  may  not  be  possible  to 
make  the  diagnosis  of  i^^esion  causing  this  symptom  if  it  be  confined  to 
the  tegmentum  of  jdj^nrus  cerebri,  from  a  nuclear  lesion.  Some  or  all  of 
the  muscles  supplie«N3y  the  third  nerve  in  one  eye,  or,  if  the  lesion  be  more 
extensive,  in  bo^^yes,  may  be  deprived  of  power,  but  both  eyes  are  rarely 


1  Berliner  1$  in  ische  Wochenschrift,  1864,  Nr.  20. 


2  *^em’  1876,  S.  394,  und  1878,  S.  154;  quoted  after  Gowers. 

^TS^aetions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ii. 


fjjrain,  Summer  Number,  1894,  p.  238. 
er  Archiv  fur  Psvchiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xxvi.  S.  299. 


p.  230. 
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affected  symmetrically,  as  is  apt  to  occur  in  true  nuclear  palsy.  Allen  Starr 
has  pointed  out 1  that  vertigo  is  very  common  in  these  cases,  and  he  refers 
the  symptom  to  implication  of  the  red  nucleus  in  the  tegmentum — a  nucleus 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum — 
rather  than  to  the  diplopia,  for  the  patients  complain  of  vertigo  in  the  dark 
and  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  as  well  as  in  the  light  and  when  the  eyes  are 
open.  Starr  thinks,  therefore,  that  it  is  warrantable  to  conclude  that  in 
partial  ophthalmoplegia  externa  associated  with  vertigo,  which  latter  is  not 
ocular  in  origin,  the  diagnosis  of  a  lesion  affecting  the  red  nucleus  in  the 
tegmentum  cruris  may  be  made. 

But  if  the  lesion  implicate  the  pyramidal  fibres  in  the  crusta,  along  with 
the  roots  of  the  third  nerve,  then  the  well-known  symptom  of  crossed  hemi¬ 
plegia  is  produced, — more  or  less  complete  loss  of  power  in  the  third  nerve 
on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  with  hemiplegia  and  paralysis  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  paralysis  of  the  cranial 
nerve  is  usually  complete,  but  it  is  possible  even  for  one  muscle  alone  to 
be  paralyzed.  Leube,  for  example,  has  published 2  a  case  of  disease  of  the 
peduncle  in  which  the  levator  palpebrae  alone  had  lost  power,  ptosis  with 
hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  being  the  only  localizing  symp¬ 
toms  ;  and  a  similar  case  has  been  recorded  by  Rickards.3 

Hughlings  Jackson  has  pointed  out,  that  the  localizing  value  of  crossed 
hemiplegia  depends  chiefly  on  the  hemiplegia  and  the  paralysis  of  the  cranial 
nerve  coming  on  simultaneously.  If  they  occur  at  different  times,  they 
may  be  due  to  two  distinct  lesions,  neither  of  which  maA  be  in  the  crus  ; 
for  the  hemiplegia  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  hemi^Cei^,  and  the  third- 
nerve  paralysis  to  a  basal  lesion  of  earlier  or  later^jjfe.  But  cases  have 
been  observed  in  which,  with  a  lesion  in  the  cru^TH^fe  third-nerve  paralysis 
preceded  the  hemiplegia  by  a  considerable  intern. 

When  the  lesion  causing  this  crossedv^mfysis  is  a  tumor,  hemianopsia 
from  pressure  on  the  optic  tract  undei^mgVhe  peduncle  is  liable  to-  be  an 
associated  symptom.  ^ 

Fascicular  Paralysis  of  the  Fo(^h  Nerve . — This  is  rare.  It  is  almost 
synonymous  with  a  lesion  off valve  of  Vieussens,  and;  consequently, 
each  fourth  nerve  is  apt  to  Lj^wplicated.  Solitary  paralysis  of  the  fourth 
nerve  due  to  fascicular  is  even  rarer.  The  symptom  is  more  likely 

to  be  the  result  off&  l>a*pl  lesion,  although  then  also  seldom  seen.  But 
Nieden  has  recorde\a^base,4  in  which  paralysis  of  one  fourth  nerve  was  the 
only  focal  symp^m  to  which  a  tumor  of  tbe  pineal  gland  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut  gave  rfee. 

Pfunge^vias  pointed  out  that,  in  meningitis,  exudation  in  the  space  be- 


.'Q 
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The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  May,  1888,  p.  315. 
*  Deutsches  Archiv  fur  klinische  Medicin,  xl.,  2,  S.  317. 

3  British  Medical  Journal,  1886,  i.  p.  774. 

4  Neurol ogisches  Centralblatt,  1879,  Nr.  8. 

5  Wiener  medizinisehe  Blatter,  Nrs.  8-11,  1863. 
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tween  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum 
may  implicate  the  fourth  nerves  in  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  and  believes  it 
is  prone  to  do  so  in  tubercular  meningitis.  In  combination  with  paralysis 
of  the  third  nerve,  paralysis  of  one  fourth  nerve  indicates  a  lesion  in  the 
cerebral  peduncle  extending  back  to  the  valve  of  Vieussens. 

Fascicular  Paralysis  of  the  Sixth  Nerve . — Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve 
simultaneous  in  its  onset  with  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
indicates  a  lesion  in  the  pons,  usually  a  hemorrhage,  on  the  side  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  paralyzed  nerve.  We  know  that  the  fifth,  the  facial,  and 
sometimes  the  auditory,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  may  all, 
in  varying  combinations,  form  one  of  the  elements  in  a  crossed  paralysis 
from  a  lesion  in  this  region ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Nothnagel,1  if  special 
localizing  value  is  to  be  here  given  to  the  participation  of  any  one  cranial 
nerve,  that  nerve  is  the  sixth.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  with  the  sixth  nerve 
is  not  an  uncommon  combination  caused  by  a  lesion  in  the  pons,  which  at 
the  same  time  produces  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  This 
combination  is  a  natural  one,  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fibres  of 
the  facial  nerve  wind  round  the  sixth-nerve  nucleus. 

Fascicular  Paralysis  of  the  Seventh  Nerve. — Lagophthalmos,  we  know, 
is  the  eye-symptom  to  which  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  gives  rise.  It  is 
useful  for  localization,  inasmuch  as  it  assists  in  differentiating  a  lesion  in 
the  internal  capsule,  or  in  the  facial  motor  centre  of  the  cortex,  from  one 
implicating  the  portio  dura  in  the  pons,  as  it  is  absent  or  very  slight  in  the 
former  cases,  but  very  often  markedly  present  in  the  latter.  This  would 
seem  to  point  to  a  separate  nucleus  for  the  nervous  supply  fl^Ahe  frontalis 
and  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscles.  With  a  lesion  iiy^T^lower  part  of 
the  pons,  we  are  apt  to  have  lagophthalmos  with  cro^%jnfiemiplegia ;  but 
if  the  legion  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pons,  the/fi&es  from  the  opposite 
side  having  here  joined  the  motor  tract,  the  heim^gia  and  lagophthalmos 
will  be  homonymous.  /'SS 

Fascicular  Paralysis  of  the  Fifth  NetycS-^i. 
too,  crossed  hemiplegia,  in  which  this  p 
ease  in  the  pons.  Moreover,  when  tira 
pons  are  diseased,  neuro  qwaly  tic(?\nlt 
no  doubt,  it  sometimes  does 
affection  is  the  rule. 

Absence  of  Symptom^hyLesions  of  the  Pons. — It  is  remarkable  that 
extensive  tumors  of  tke  pons  may  be  sometimes  accompanied  by  but  few 
ocular  paralyses.  in  a  case  of  Dr.  Finny’s,  which  he  kindly  asked 

the  writer  to  s^eyt^srexternal  recti  were  the  only  ocular  muscles  paralyzed, 
although  a  JjA^scular  tumor  occupied  the  whole  thickness  of  the  pons  and 
bulged  intQ  me 


Ls  with  the  sixth  nerve,  so, 
is  forms  a  factor,  points  to  dis- 
res  or  nucleus  of  the  nerve  in  the 
;halmia  rarely  supervenes,  although, 
if  the  lesion  be  basal  the  corneal 


fourth  ventricle.2 


.  159. 

fi  also  a  case  reported  by  Spitzka,  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease, 
93. 
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It  is  even  possible  for  a  pontine  lesion  of  considerable  dimensions, 
especially  if  situated  in  the  upper  part,  to  cause  no  paralysis  whatever  of 
cerebral  nerves ;  as  in  a  case  of  Nothnagel’s,1  where  a  patch  of  softening 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  situated  in  the  right  side  of  the  pons,  in  the  centre 
of  its  thickness,  and  in  its  upper  half,  had  left  hemiplegia  as  its  only  focal 
symptom.  Such  cases  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  caused  by  lesion 
in  the  internal  capsule. 

Paralyses  confined  to  cerebral  nerves,  in  cases  of  pure  pontine  lesion,  are 
rare ;  yet  such  cases  do  occur,2  and,  consequently,  for  the  diagnosis  of  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  pons,  paralysis  of  the  extremities  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Finally,  lesions  of  the  pons,  especially  tubercular  tumors,  may  be  latent, 
not  giving  rise  to  paralysis  either  of  cerebral  nerves  or  of  the  extremities. 
Many  cases  are  on  record 3  in  which  large  tumors  were  found  in  the  pons, 
after  death,  which  had  resulted  in  consequence  of  disease  elsewhere.  In 
a  case  of  Ladame’s,  quoted  by  Nothnagel,  a  sarcomatous  tumor  occupied 
nearly  the  entire  pons  without  giving  rise  to  any  marked  motor  or  sensitive 
paralysis.  The  only  explanation  which  Ladame  or  Nothnagel  can  suggest 
for  this  extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that  the  slowly  growing  tumor  did 
not  rupture  nor  destroy  the  nerve-fibres,  but  merely  pressed  them  together. 
Yet  the  conducting  function  of  nerve-fibres  is  usually  easily  interfered  with 
by  pressure. 

Pupillary  Symptoms  in  Lesions  of  the  Pons . — Bilateral  myosis  is  often 
seen  with  hemorrhage  in  the  pons,  and  is  usually  reckoned  among  the  more 
important  symptoms  of  the  lesion ;  but  it  is  by  no  meanfc  a  constant  symp¬ 
tom  of  it,  the  pupils  here  being  frequently  of  no^al^size.  Moreover, 
although  myosis  is  most  commonly  the  result  of0johtine  lesions,  yet  it 
may  accompany  disease  in  other  parts,  as,  for  induce,  hemorrhage  in  the 
corpus  striatum,  which  bursts  into  the  lat^^ybntricle,  and  in  meningeal 


hemorrhages.  Indeed,  the  condition  of 


}f  Ifr&^pupils,  w 

tracted,  or  dilated,  is  of  very  slight  cSiiReance  or  value  in  the  diagnosis 
either  of  the  position  or  of  the  kin^^iany  intra-cranial  lesion.  Bilateral 
mydriasis  is  frequently  present  in(^oplectic  coma,  without  reference  to  any 
particular  locality,  and  the  sai^holds  good  as  regards  monolateral  myosis 
and  mydriasis.  And  yekj{jjht  in  value  as  is  the  state  of  the  pupils  in 
cerebral  cases,  there  is^jdJhfily  no  symptom  which  receives  more  regular 
attention  from  the  diifieist  in  his  note-taking.  Of  course,  where  the  third 
nerve  is  believed  \ptte  injured,  either  at  its  nucleus  or  in  its  course,  pupil¬ 
lary  symptoms  ^J&ve  a  distinct  valued 

4.  Par^vWTs  of  the  Orbital  Muscles,  of  the  Internal  Mus¬ 
cles  oht^CEye,  and  of  the  Fifth  Nerve,  due  to  Lesions  at  the 
Bas^Af  the  Brain. — (The  following  pages  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  tm>se  which  treat  of  lesions  of  the  optic  tract  and  optic  commissure, 

STni - — ; - 

1  Topische  Diagnostik  der  Gehirnkrankheiten,  S.  107. 

2  Nothnagel,  loco  citato,  p.  125. 

3  Ibidem,  p.  114. 


wh ether  normal,  con- 
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pp.  572  and  576.)  An  attempt  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the  eye- 
symptoms  caused  by  lesions  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  will  be  true  to 
nature  as  we  find  it  in  the  cases  that  come  before  us,  is  even  a  more  difficult 
task  than  that  presented  by  eye- symptoms  caused  by  other  cerebral  lesions, 
and  can  be  successful  in  a  limited  sense  only.  Basal  lesions  may,  according 
to  their  extent  and  situation,  involve  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  many  cranial 
nerve-trunks  in  this  region,  as  well  as  the  optic  tracts,  the  optic  commissure, 
and  the  cerebral  peduncles.  Even  the  natural  rule,  which  renders  structures 
lying  close  together  apt  to  be  attacked  by  one  and  the  same  lesion,  is  subject 
to  many  exceptions  in  basal  lesions,  especially  in  syphilitic  disease,  mainly 
gummatous  exudation,  where  we  not  rarely  see  an  extensive  lesion  pro¬ 
ducing  symptoms  derived  from  widely  separated  structures,  without  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  functions  of  those  which  intervene.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
chief  diagnostic  features  in  basal  lesions  is  their  great  tendency  to  implicate 
several  different  nerve- trunks,  without  reference  to  system  or  function. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  other  than  basal  disease,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  may  cause  basal  eye-symptoms ;  for  tumors  of  the 
hemispheres,  or  cerebellum,  may  grow  towards  the  base  until  they  finally 
implicate  directly  the  nerve-trunks  and  other  structures  there.  This  is 
especially  liable  to  occur  with  tumors  of  the  frontal  lobe  which  tend  much 
to  grow  towards  the  base.  Hence  among  the  later  symptoms  of  frontal- 
lobe  tumors  one  not  rarely  sees  blindness  of  one  eye,  or  it  may  be  hemi¬ 
anopsia  and  paralysis  of  the  sixth  or  third  nerves,  associated  with  mono¬ 
lateral  anosmia.  The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  symptoms  can  alone 
in  such  a  case  render  a  correct  diagnosis  possible.  Mor^hw,  paralysis 
of  cerebral  nerves  at  the  base  is  not  uncommon  as  a  diesjhat  symptom  in 
tumors  of  the  hemispheres  and  cerebellum, — a  fact  wl^P^hould  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  localizing  of  these  lesions.  The  ^iStn  nerve  seems  to  be 
that  one  most  likely  to  be  affected  in  this  manncj^ffa  this  is  probably  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  much  exposed  effects  of  pressure  where 

it  curves  round  the  margin  of  the  dorsun^cT^f 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  tl^Vtsal  paralyses  of  the  motor  eye- 
nerves  and  of  the  first  division  of  tl^fiftn  nerve  seriatim. 

Third-Nerve  Basal  Paralysis.&r nis  nerve  is  most  likely  to  become 
implicated  by  disease  either  ii^^^rrcrpeduneular  space  or  at  the  cavernous 


sinus. 


Double  third-nerve 
those  instances  the 
starting-point  of  the^ 
l&roi 


rO.  . 

paralysis  is 
r  peduncular 


is  not  infrequent  in  basal  lesions,  and  in 
rpecluncular  space  may  be  said  to  be  invariably  the 
Sease. 

Paralysis  Qf^fc^/or  both  sides  of  the  body,  from  implication  of  the 
peduncles  iir^t^msease,  is  not  a  rare  accompaniment ;  or,  if  one  optic  tract 
be  implica^eo^liomonymous  hemianopsia  will  be  present;  if  both  tracts, 
then  t^sftSDlindness  of  each  eye  is  found.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
thatVh^Tiemianopsia  may  be  due  to  a  separate  lesion  in  one  hemisphere, 
w^?i^he  third-nerve  paralysis  is  due  to  basal  disease.  The  hemianopic 
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pupil  may  be  expected  to  help  in  this  diagnosis.  Double  third-nerve  paral¬ 
ysis  rarely  occurs  without  paralysis  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh, 
— one  or  all ;  yet  complete  double  third-nerve  paralysis  without  any  compli¬ 
cation  may  result  from  a  basal  lesion,  and  may  cause  a  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
as  to  whether  there  is  a  basal  or  a  nuclear  origin  for  the  motor  disturbances 
which  cannot  at  once  be  cleared  up.  Still  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  an 
error  in  diagnosis  of  this  kind  are  those  rare  cases  of  partial  paralysis  of 
each  third  nerve  due  to  basal  disease,  in  which  the  symmetrical  distribution 
of  the  loss  of  motion  is  very  suggestive  of  nuclear  paralysis,  especially  if 
uncomplicated  by  other  basal  affections.  The  following,  for  example,  have 
been  observed  as  the  result  of  basal  disease  of  each  third  nerve  :  slight 
double  ptosis,  with  dilatation  of  one  pupil ;  double  ptosis  and  paralysis  of 
each  internal  rectus  ;  loss  of  the  upward  and  downward  motions  of  each  eye, 
with  retention  of  the  lateral  motions,1  in  a  case  where  a  gumma  in  the  in¬ 
terpeduncular  space  was  the  diseased  condition ;  paralysis  of  each  internal 
rectus,  caused  by  a  small  interpeduncular  hemorrhage  in  a  case  of  hemor¬ 
rhagic  pachymeningitis  of  the  convexity  of  the  left  hemisphere ; 2  loss  of 
the  upward  motion  only  of  each  eye,  with  a  gumma  in  the  same  position.3 
Isolated  ophthalmoplegia  interna,  double  or  single,  has  not  been  observed 
in  basal  third-nerve  lesions. 

Monocular  third-nerve  paralysis  from  basal  disease  may  also  be  com¬ 
plete  or  partial,  uncomplicated  or  complicated.  Complete  third-nerve  basal 
paralysis  of  one  eye  is  more  common  than  its  partial  paralysis.  In  the 
partial  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  levator  palpebrse  maylbe  the  only  muscle 
paralyzed  ;  and  that  isolated  monocular  ptosis  may  ba^au^ed  by  third-nerve 
lesion  at  the  base  of  the  brain  is  an  important  fac^jju' view  of  the  opinion 
which  has  been  held,  that  this  symptom  occurs^/R^h  cortical  lesions  only. 

Paralysis  of  one  third  nerve,  complete  <0r  Partial,  with  hemiplegia  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body, — the  most  form  of  crossed  paralysis, — 

may  be  caused  by  a  basal  lesion  imfolvpg  the  trunk  of  the  third  nerve 
and  the  corresponding  peduncle  mrme  pons ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a  lesion  in  the  motoi^)jui  in  the  hemisphere  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  hemiplegia,  while  the  -nerve  paralysis  may  be  due  to  the  basal 
lesion.  Yet  the  latter  ard^yment  is  more  rare  than  a  single  basal  lesion 
as  the  common  cause  symptoms. 

Crossed  hemi^gtf5\whether  it  be  the  third  or  some  other  nerve  which 
is  concerned,  due^oj lesions  at  the  base,  cannot  always  be  distinguished, 
when  uncompleted  by  obvious  basal  symptoms,  from  a  crossed  hemiplegia 
due  to  pon  tholes  ions.  The  main  point  in  the  diagnosis  would  be  the 
mode  of  the  symptoms.  If  both  symptoms  come  on  suddenly 

and  ^h^kaneously,  the  assumption  is  that  the  lesion  is  pontine;  but  if 
gradimiy  and  in  succession,  the  lesion  is  more  apt  to  be  basal. 


1  Uhthoff,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xl.  1. 

2  Bouchaud,  Revue  de  medecine,  1891,  p.  595. 

3  Thomsen,  Centralblatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  1886,  S.  203. 
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Paralysis  of  one  third  nerve  may  also  be  complicated  with  disease  of 
the  corresponding  optic  tract  and  resulting  hemianopsia.  Tumors  and  in¬ 
flammatory  products  about  the  cavernous  sinus  are  very  liable  to  cause 
partial  or  complete  third-nerve  paralysis,  along  with  partial  or  complete 
paralysis  of  some  or  all  of  the  other  orbital  nerves,  as  well  as  of  the  optic 
and  olfactory  nerves. 

Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  If  the  line  of  fracture  be  such  as  to  lacerate 
the  nerve  near  its  apparent  origin  dose  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pons, 
both  nerves  are  apt  to  be  injured  owing  to  their  proximity,  and  there  may 
be  no  damage  to  the  optic  tract  or  nerve.  When  the  fracture  passes  through 
the  sphenoid  bone,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  optic 
foramen,  only  one  third  nerve  is  liable  to  injury,  and  blindness  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  eye  from  trauma  of  the  optic  nerve  is  frequently  present. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Cavernous  Sinus. — Thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  diseased  conditions  which  affect  this 
part,  and  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  is  one  of  its  most  constant  symp¬ 
toms.  It  is  mainly  inflammatory  thrombosis  which  is  here  in  question, 
the  marasmic  form  seldom  affecting  the  cavernous  sinus.1  Its  principal 
causes  are :  infective  inflammation  of  the  orbital  cavity,  passing  backward 
through  the  ophthalmic  veins,  or  along  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves,  and 
inducing  meningitis ;  erysipelas  of  the  face,  followed  by  phlebitis  of  the 
angular  and  ophthalmic  veins ;  infective  inflammation  in  the  buccal,  nasal, 
and  pharyngeal  cavities,  and  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid ;  and  extension 
of  thrombosis  from  the  lateral,  longitudinal,  or  petrosal  sinu^Vspecially  in 
cases  of  purulent  otitis.  The  cavernous  sinus  maybe  said^veif  to  undergo 
primary  thrombosis.  In  considering  the  symptoms  qf^^ombosis  of  the 
cavernous  sinus,  Mace  wen  says  it  ought  to  be  borne  rQfcnnd,  that  although 
at  the  outset  only  one  cavernous  sinus  is  affectfc^^et  the  thrombosis  in 
more  than  half  the  cases  spreads  through  the^jlGjlar  sinus  to  the  cavernous 
sinus  on  the  opposite  side.  Then  the  side\jg/vuiich  the  symptoms  began 
may  be  partially  restored,  while  the  otlm^ide  becomes  markedly  affected ; 
and  this  alternation,  when  present,  isa Vmxgnostic  sign  between  orbital  in¬ 
flammations  and  cavernous  sinus  Jtftotnbosis.  When  the  invasion  occurs 
from  the  intra-cranial  directimi/MOT  in  one  or  all  of  the  branches  of  the 
first  division  of  the  fifth  paijN^usually  an  early  symptom.  There  is  also 
exophthalmos  depending/75 rS^fenous  obstruction,  which  may  subside  con¬ 
siderably  when  collateraNeirculation  is  established.  Should  there  be  oph¬ 
thalmic  phlebitis  and^Qtro-orbital  abscess,  the  proptosis  is  more  marked. 
(Edema  of  the  li^Ljand  chemosis  from  the  venous  stasis,  are  also  often 
present.  Co^^ion  papilla  is  sometimes  found,  but  by  no  means  con¬ 
stantly  so,  tni^rcs  to  the  free  anastomosis  of  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein 

_ 

Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xiv.,  1,  S.  220;  Macewen,  Pyogenic  Diseases 
of  lliQh’ain  and  Spinal  Cord,  Glasgow,  1893,  p.  245. 
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with  the  angular  and  supra-orbital  vein=.  Probably  its  occurrence  depends 
mainly  on  the  presence  of  a  thrombus  in  the  ophthalmic  vein.  All  the 
orbital  nerves,  as  well  as  the  fifth  nerve  and  the  optic  nerve,  are  liable  to 
be  involved,  giving  rise  to  complete,  or  almo-t  complete  loss  of  all  the 
motions  of  the  eyeball,  with  loss  of  sensation  in  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea, 
and  blindness  of  the  affected  eye.  The  pupil  is  usually  contracted  at  the 
beginning,  but  at  a  later  period  becomes  dilated.  Along  with  these  local 
symptoms  there  are  the  general  ones  of  rigors,  high  temperature,  and 
vomiting.  The  disease  may  last  from  a  few  days  to  several  months,  but 
always  ends  fatally  in  the  cases  of  inflammatory  thrombosis. 

New  Growth  occupying  the  Cavernous  Sinus . — Nettleship 1  publishes  a 
case  in  which  a  sarcomatous  tumor  occupied  the  right  cavernous  sinus  and 
sella  turcica.  The  third  nerve  passed  along  the  upper  border  of  the  growth, 
was  infiltrated  by  it,  and  had  become  atrophied  by  pressure.  The  sixth 
nerve  pierced  the  tumor  and  was  also  atrophied.  During  life  there  was 
total  ophthalmoplegia  externa  and  interna,  complete  ptosis,  and  slight  prop¬ 
tosis.  There  were  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  The  optic  and  fifth  nerves 
were  not  affected,  and  vision  was  good. 

Aneurism  of  the  Ophthalmic  Artery  near  its  Origin ,  Aneurism  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Carotid  in  the  Cavernous  Sinus ,  and  Rupture  of  the  Internal  Carotid 
in  the  Cavernous  Sinus. — These  are  vascular  diseases  of  this  region  which 
cause  loss  of  power  in  the  motions  of  the  eyeballs,  as  well  as  other  striking 
eye-symptoms,  and  it  is  convenient  to  draw  attention  to  them  here ;  but  a 
detailed  account  of  these  conditions  does  not  come  wkhin  the  scope  of 
this  chapter,  and  therefore  their  symptoms  only  will^b^B^jefly  noted.  The 
symptoms  of  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  n^^fts  origin,  and  of  the 
internal  carotid  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  are  noJ/-Qfcy  different,  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  diagnosis. ^They  both  are  rare,  aneurism 
of  the  internal  carotid  being  the  more  cqirmon  of  the  two.  In  aneurism 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery  there  is  blii/TnyKof  the  corresponding  eye,  due 
to  interference  with  the  blood-sup$v  or  the  retina  and  to  direct  pressure 
on  the  optic  nerve  by  the  aneu^f.  There  is  also  exophthalmos  from 
oedema  of  the  orbital  tissues  QA  distention  of  the  ophthalmic  vein,  with 
chemosis  and  swelling  of  thQfcelids, — all  the  result  of  venous  obstruction 
from  pressure  of  the  ai^  on  the  ophthalmic  vein  and  cavernous  sinus. 
The  exophthalmos imi^e  pulsating,  by  transmission  of  pulsations  of  the 
aneurism  to  the  co{urrtn  of  blood  in  the  distended  vein  and  sinus ;  but  the 
pulsation  may  fee absent,  and  when  present  is  usually  slight.  Loss  of 
power  in  tlie^i^eles  supplied  by  the  third  and  sixth  nerves,  from  pressure 
on  these4ntf^<by  the  swollen  ophthalmic  vein,  is  ajso  often  present.  Noises 
in  th^^raa  are  complained  of  by  the  patient,  and  can  be  objectively  dis- 
cernndNby  auscultation.  They  cease  on  compression  of  the  common  carotid, 
aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  in  the  cavernous  sinus  the  loss 
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of  the  motions  of  the  eyeball  is  apt  to  be  more  marked,  and  the  loss  of 
vision  less  marked,  than  in  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  ;  and  in 
the  former  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  more  likely  to  be 
implicated.  In  either  case,  the  more  rapidly  the  aneurism  develops  the 
more  pronounced  the  symptoms  tend  to  be,  for  in  a  slow  and  gradual  evo¬ 
lution  of  it  the  vein,  sinus,  and  nerves  become  accustomed  to  its  pressure. 

Rupture  of  the  internal  carotid  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  either  as  the 
result  of  injury  (penetrating  wounds,  blows  on  the  head,  fractures  of  the 
base),  or  of  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  is  a  condition  which,  occur¬ 
ring,  as  it  does,  suddenly,  produces  very  marked  symptoms  of  venous  ob¬ 
struction  and  of  pressure  on  surrounding  tissues, — the  eyelids  swollen  and 
livid,  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  covered  with  distended  veins,  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  chemotic,  the  eyeball  protruded.  Pulsation  of  the  protruded  eyeball 
comes  on  somewhat  later  (pulsating  exophthalmos),  but  never  fails  to-  ap¬ 
pear,  and  is  a  striking  symptom.  Distended  and  varicose  veins  may,  after 
a  time,  be  felt  by  the  tip  of  the  finger  in  the  orbit  and  may  be  seen  on  the 
forehead,  and  even  at  an  early  period  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  distention 
of  the  retinal  veins,  with  occasionally  pulsation  of  them.  A  continuous 
subjective  and  objective  bruit,  which  becomes  intensified  at  each  systole,  is 
present.  The  third  and  sixth  nerves  are  those  most  commonly  paralyzed, 
and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  also  liable  to  be  affected. 

Vision  is  often  not  seriously  affected  at  first.  After  a  time,  loss  of 
sight  may  be  caused  by  pressure  of  the  distended  vein  on  the  optic  nerve, 
by  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  retina,  by  the  development  of 
congestion  papilla,  and  by  retinal  ecchymoses. 

Recurrent  Tliird-Nerve  Paralysis . — Recurrent  thirdWfcva  paralysis, 
without  paralysis  of  any  other  cerebral  nerves,  excepted  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  more  or  less  anaesthesia  of  the  parts  suppli^VDy  the  fifth  nerve 
has  been  present,  is  a  remarkable  symptom,  heM^^  many  to  be  due  to 
basal  lesions.  Only  one,  and  in  each  case  ab^af^me  same,  third  nerve  is 
affected.  The  disease  usually  begins  in  ch^dl^bofl  or  youth,  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  this,  and  it  is  more  commonSp  females  than  in  males.  As  a 
rule,  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  thrfcJ  nerve,  inclusive  of  the  internal 
ocular  muscles,  lose  their  power-^Jhe  intervals  between  the  paralytic 
attacks  vary  from  ten  days  to  0®^^ear,  each  attack  lasting  from  two  or 
three  days  to  several  monthi^yThe  shorter  the  attacks  of  paralysis  the 
more  frequently  do  theyifScki#  and  sometimes  the  paralysis  does  not  com¬ 
pletely  disappear  during intervals.  In  most  cases  severe  hemicrania 
precedes  the  paralytf^Mpacks,  and  this  is  situated  always  on  the  side  of  the 
paralysis.  Nausea(^omiting,  rigors,  and  general  malaise  often  accompany 
the  headache  ii^xnat  Charcot  and  others  1  have  regarded  the  affection  as 
migraine  co?h$Cbated  by  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  (migraine  ophthal- 
mique  or^^ithalmoplSgique).  The  headache,  nausea,  etc.,  cease  as  soon  as 
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the  paralysis — often  suddenly — comes  on.  Most  of  the  cases  have  a  pro¬ 
gressive  character,  the  recurrences  of  the  paralysis  becoming  more  frequent. 

The  pathogenesis  of  the  affection  is  obscure.  Some  authors  regard  it, 
when  truly  periodic,  as  functional,  while  the  exacerbating  cases  they  take 
to  be  due  to  organic  basal  disease ;  but  others 1  believe  that  both  forms 
are  caused  by  organic  disease,  inflammatory  exudation  around  the  nerve- 
trunk,2  degeneration  of  the  nerve-trunk,3  and  fibroma4  and  fibro-chondroma 
of  the  nerve-trunk5  having  been  the  changes  found  in  the  only  four  cases 
out  of  twenty-nine  published  in  which  a  post-mortem  was  made.  But  while 
this  explains  the  paralysis,  it  does  not  explain  its  intermissions ;  and,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  these,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  not  very  satisfactory  assumption, 
that  alterations  in  the  circulation  of  the  diseased  part  alternately  augment 
and  diminish  its  pressure  on  the  nerve.  In  one  case,6  which  was. clearly 
due  -to  malarial  poisoning,  the  author  assumed  an  inflammatory  process  of 
the  trunk  of  the  third  nerve  as  the  cause. 

Treatment  has  little,  if  any,  influence  in  this  disease.  Charcot  used 
bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  mercurial  inunctions.  In  Kljatschin’s 
case,  due  to  malarial  poisoning,  quinine  in  large  doses  acted  in  a  markedly 
beneficial  manner. 

Recurrent  third-nerve  paralysis  has  been  seen  as  a  very  early  initial 
symptom  of  approaching  general  paralysis,  and  it  may  occur  as  an  inter¬ 
current  symptom  of  the  pronounced  state ;  but  it  does  not  foretell  impend¬ 
ing  focal  cerebral  disease  of  a  serious  nature,  only  one  case  (Gubler’s)  having 
presented  serious  cerebral  symptoms  ending  in  death.  .  It  is  sometimes  a 
manifestation  of  hysteria.  Holmes  Spicer  and  Arm^rad7  record  several 
cases  of  recurrent  attacks  of  paralysis  of  the  sixtli^ewe. 

Fourth-Nerve  Basal  Paralysis . — This  nerve  mjno re  rarely  affected  by 
basal  lesions  than  the  third  or  the  sixth,  and  afcuimore  uncommon  are  cases 
in  which  it  is  the  only  nerve  implicated.  ^S^rhird  nerve  is  almost  always 
implicated  with  it,  while  sixth-nerve/pfrap^sis,  and  optic-tract  symptoms, 
and  crossed  hemiplegia  may  form^el\ncnts  in  the  symptom-complex  of 
the  case.  Leber8  reports  two  cas^Syf  falls  on  the  head  in  which  paralysis 
of  one  fourth  nerve  was  the  mai*^  symptom.  Probably  there  was  no  fracture 
in  either  case,  and  the  paralrmjrwas  held  to  be  due  to  rupture  of  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve  owing  to  tkd^qneussion  of  the  skull. 

Sixth-Nerve  Basal /i&wtdy  sis. — Monolateral  basal  paralysis  of  this  nerve 
is  less  common  th^TtKri  of  the  third  nerve,  yet  double  sixth-nerve  paralysis 


1  DarkschFfliJfceTi,  Deutsches  Archiv  fur  klinische  Medicin,  xlix.  4,  5. 

2  Gubl^Wafcette  des  hopitaux,  1860,  No.  17. 

3  "W^^Wiener  medizinische  Wochenschrift,  April,  1889 

4^^i$Hus,  ibidem,  1895,  Nrs.  50-52. 

t  Richter,  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  1887. 

w^AKljatschin,  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1897,  S.  206. 

7  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1896,  p.  286. 

V  8  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxvii.,  1,  S.  297. 
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is  relatively  frequent  in  basal  disease,  when  the  latter  is  situated  centrally 
in  the  posterior  fossa  (when,  too,  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla 
may  be  pressed  on,  with  consequent  motor  symptoms  in  the  limbs),  espe¬ 
cially  in  syphilitic  affections  and  in  fractures  of  the  base.1  Monolateral 
sixth-nerve  paralysis  is  also  not  infrequently  present  as  a  result  of  fractures 
of  the  base. 

It  is  probable  that  in  these  fractures  the  sixth  nerve  is  specially  liable  to 
be  injured,  owing  to  its  intimate  connection  with  the  margin  of  the  dorsum 
sellse  and  the  periosteum  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  which  latter,  it  is  stated,  is  very  apt  to  be 
cracked  in  these  accidents.  It  is  recognized  that  sixth-nerve  paralysis  may 
be  caused  by  fracture  of  the  base  without  coma,  paralysis  of  other  cranial 
nerves,  or  the  usual  symptoms  of  basal  fractures  being  present.  In  such 
cases  it  may  not  be  possible  to  say,  especially  if  both  sixth  nerves  are  im¬ 
plicated,  whether  the  lesion  is  basal  or  nuclear.  If  the  loss  of  power  is 
only  partial,  it  points  to  a  nuclear  lesion,  especially  if  polyuria  is  present.2 

Paralysis  of  one  sixth  nerve,  with  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body  due  to  implication  of  the  peduncle, — crossed  paralysis, — is  some¬ 
times  seen  with  the  lesion  near  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pons,  and  it  is 
apt  to  be  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  seventh  nerve,  usually  on  its  own 
side.  Eulenberg3  records  a  unique  case  of  isolated  traumatic  basal  paral¬ 
ysis  of  the  sixth  nerve,  no  other  cranial  nerve  having  been  implicated.  The 
injury  was  a  stab  received  in  the  temporal  region,  which  must  have  divided 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  below  the  posterior  clinoid 
process,  without  injuring  the  sinus  or  the  carotid. 

Seventh-Nerve  Basal  Paralysis  producing  LagoplitkShms . — There  is 
practically  nothing  to  be  added  in  this  connection  to^NJSt  has  been  inci¬ 
dentally  stated  above  when  treating  of  basal  paralvsilpof  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  nerves.  Isolated  seventh-nerve  paralvs&Jarely  occurs  from  basal 
disease.  In  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skul/TrcN^Jne  of  fracture  frequently 
passes  through  the  petrous  bone,  and  thei^tnMacial  nerve  may  be  injured ; 
or  it  may  become  paralyzed  some  daysfiftch’  the  accident  from  the  inflam¬ 
matory  process  which  is  set  up.  Ir^cial  paralysis  due  to  cortical  lesion, 
or  to  any  lesion  above  the  nucleusQCe  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  other 
muscles  in  the  upper  part  of  AA©cSare  but  little,  if  at  all,  affected,  while 
it  is  mainly  the  muscles  whi^t^o  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  that  are  para¬ 
lyzed ;  also,  emotional  nQv^ments  (in  laughing  or  crying)  are  often  less 
impaired  than  voluqt^jv  movements.  On  the  other  hand,  in  nuclear,  fas¬ 
cicular,  and  basal  festal  palsy  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  the  frontal 
muscle,  as  well  ^yCne  muscles  of  the  mouth,  become  paralyzed,  and  the 
emotional  ai^SN^tfuntary  facial  motions  suffer  equally. 

- -A - - 

.'CP  1  Purtscher,  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xviii.  S.  387. 

2  Purtscher,  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  xxiii.,  4,  p.  398. 

3  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1894,  S.  578. 
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Silex 1  has  seen  three  cases  of  isolated  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  of  the 
upper  lid,  and  they  are  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  on  record.  They  all  under¬ 
went  cure.  The  cases  offer  a  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  put 
forward  by  Mendel,2  and  supported  by  Tooth  and  Turner,3  that  the  oculo¬ 
facial  group  of  muscles  (frontalis,  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  corrugator 
supercilii)  are  innervated  by  the  third-nerve  nucleus,  the  fibres  passing  into 
the  trunk  of  the  seventh  nerve  by  way  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle. 

Fifth-Nerve  Basal  Paralysis . — Basal  lesions  not  infrequently  cause 
paralysis  of  this  nerve,  combined  in  most  instances  with  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve,  and  very  often  with  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve,  or  with  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  optic  tract ;  and  complication  with  facial  paralysis  is  also  not 
uncommon.  Neuroparalytic  keratitis  is  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
always,  seen  in  these  cases,  and  the  coexistence  of  ptosis  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  obviate  the  occurrence  of  the  corneal  affection,  although  it  seems  to 
render  it  less  likely  to  occur.  A  lesion  of  the  ophthalmic  division  only 
of  the  nerve  is  present,  when  the  diseased  process  is  at  the  cavernous  sinus 
or  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 

Complication  with  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  sometimes 
occurs  with  basal  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  and  sometimes,  especially 
with  syphilitic  gummata,  the  hemiplegia  is  of  the  same  side  of  the  body, 
indicating  implication  of  the  opposite  peduncle. 

Syphilitic  gummatous  exudation  is  the  commonest  basal  lesion  causing 
paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  the  diagnosis  of  its  presence  is  sup¬ 
ported  if  there  be  instability  in  those  paralyses :  the  deflect  in  the  field  of 
vision  may  be  different  in  degree  from  day  to  day,  ir^n^bility  of  the  pupil 
may  come  and  go,  ptosis  and  paralysis  of  the  fa@  "may  disappear  and 
return  again,  and  so  on.  This  variableness  of^rHrsymptoms  is  the  result 
of  the  rapid  growth,  followed  by  rapid  shrg^j|e  of  the  granulation  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  trunks  of  the  nei^sjQ 

Basal  paralyses  are  also,  we  believ^ojten  due  to  a  chronic  and  indolent 
form  of  meningitis  of  a  rheumatic|fagin ;  and  this,  too,  when  other  signs 
of  rheumatism  are  wanting.  V*} 
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ASES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


DIFFUSE  ^ 

Under  this  headingyt  is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  those  eye- 
symptoms  which  rffhj&pt  to  be  present,  with  more  or  less  constancy,  in 
certain  organic  dishes  of  the  brain  that  are  known  to  be  diffuse  in  the 
sense  that  they  obcupy  a  wide  extent  of  cerebral  surface  or  substance; 
or  which  beCpg  to  the  category  of  brain-diseases  that  are  believed  to  be 
organirt^jtmugh  as  yet  the  nature  of  the  changes,  and  whether  they  are 
local  SN&iflfuse,  have  not  been  definitely  ascertained;  or  which  are  in  the 
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uncertain  and  ever-diminishing  neutral  territory  between  diffuse  organic 
and  functional  brain-disease.  The  diseases  here  to  be  considered  are :  dis¬ 


seminated  sclerosis,  diffuse  sclerosis,  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis  of  cerebral 
origin,  general  paralysis,  meningitis,  acute  hemorrhagic  encephalitis,  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  infantile  paralysis,  degeneration  of  cerebral  arteries,  amaurotic 
family  idiocy,  paralytic  vertigo,  paralysis  agitans,  encephalopathia  saturnina, 
epilepsy,  and  chorea.  Eye-symptoms  occurring  with  certain  deformities  of 
the  cranium  will  also  be  mentioned. 

Information  concerning  eye-symptoms  due  to  fractures  of  the  skull  has 
been  given  above  at  pp.  581,  605,  and  609. 

DISSEMINATED  SCLEROSIS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  eye-symptoms  in  this  disease  are  of  considerable  diagnostic  value, 
and  have  been  subjected  to  careful  and  exhaustive  studies  by  Uhthoff,1 
Buzzard,2  and  Parinaud  and  Marie.3  They  consist  in  certain  visual  defects 
and  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  and  in  certain  oculo-motor  disturbances. 

The  most  common  visual  defect  is  amblyopia  with  central  color  scotoma. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  absolute  central  scotoma  is  found.-  Irregular 
peripheral  defects  in  the  field — sometimes  only  for  color — occur,  with  and, 
without  central  scotoma,  and  in  other  cases  a  regular  concentric  contraction 
of  the  field  takes  place.  One  or  both  eyes  may  be  affected  in  any  of  these 
ways.  Any  of  these  visual  disturbances  may  get  better,  or  may  after  a 
time  entirely  disappear.  The  onset  of  the  defect  of  sight  is  usually  very 

rapid,  or  almost  sudden,  but  it  sometime-  -  -  ^  n  ^  t  . 

and  permanent  amaurosis  in  disseminatec 


temporary  amaurosis  occurs,  as  Charcot  pointed  out,  and 
five  or  six  months,  with,  then,  a  remission  of  several^ 


cases  many  such  relapses  take  place. 


The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in  connects 
may  be  absolutely  normal ;  or,  on  the  otW?ry 
moscopic  changes  which  will  be  mentioi^d  rrfa; 


vision ;  or,  again,  there  may  be  both  de^0trof  vision  and  ophthalmoscopic 


signs.  Hen  “  ’  examine  both  the  vision  (and  espe¬ 
cially  the  fie]  ls  oculi.  Diseased  ophthalmoscopic 

appearances  the  cases  of  disseminated  sclerosis. 

Most  freque  in  a  simple,  and  not  very  intense, 

atrophic  dis<  'face  of  the  optic  papilla;  or  very 

often  the  temporal  p^i^fif  the  disk  is  atrophic,  as  it  is  in  toxic  amblyopia, 
while  its  ini  Iras  are  normal ;  yet  in  these  latter  cases  the  ob¬ 
server  must  ;  always  to  find  a  central  scotoma,  nor,  under  the 


W  the  disk  is 


trds  are  normal 
;  always  to  find 


1  ArchivVur  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xxi.,  55,  S.  303. 

2  ;  British  Medical  Journal,  October  7, 1893  ;  Transactions  of  the  Ophthal- 
Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1897,  p.  124. 
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microscope,  are  the  papillo-macular  fasciculi  in  the  tiunk  of*  the  optic 
nerve  found  to  be  diseased.  Only  very  rarely  is  there  complete  atrophic 
discoloration  of  the  entire  optic  papilla,  so  that  the  inner  part  of  the  papilla 
displays  no  pink  hue  whatever.  In  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  optic 
neuritis  is  found.1  Uhthoff  thinks  that  a  slight  transient  neuritis  may  more 
frequently  occur  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  may  leave  after  it  either  a 
normal  optic  papilla  or  the  commencement  of  an  atrophic  discoloration ; 
and  he  thinks  this  papillitis  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  sclerotizing  foci 
immediately  behind  the  lamina  cribrosa.  Buzzard,  too,  thinks  neuiitis  may 
be  present.  The  ophthalmoscopic  changes  may  be  in  both  eyes  or  in  one 
only. 

Uhthoff  found  that  in  disseminated  sclerosis  there  can  be  marked 


disease  in  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  without  any  abnormal  ophthalmo¬ 
scopic  appearance  or  defect  of  sight.  It  would  seem  that  the  conducting 
function  of  the  nerve-fibres  need  not  be  interfered  with,  although  in  passing 
through  the  sclerosed  patches  they  are  deprived  of  their  medullary  sheaths 
and  reduced  to  axis-cylinders. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  absence  of  direct  relation  between  the 
state  of  vision,  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  and  the  pathological  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve,  respectively,  in  this  disease. 

Hemianopsia  has  never  been  observed  in  disseminated  sclerosis ;  conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  certain  that  the  derangements  of  vision  are  due  to  disease 
in  the  optic  nerve,  and  not  in  the  chiasma  or  the  optic  tract.2 

Defects  of  vision  and  abnormal  ophthalmoscopic  ^pearances,  one  or 
both,  occasionally  precede  other  symptoms  of  the  by  some  months 

or  even  years ;  in  some  cases  they  appear  in  its  stage,  but  it  is  more 

usual  for  them  to  come  on  after  the  general  syntf^obis  are  well  developed. 

The  oculo-motor  derangements  whichyraj^  be  found  in  disseminated 
sclerosis  are:  isolated  paralyses  of  orto©muscles,  nuclear  paralyses,  and 
nystagmus.  (See  also  page  590.)  PVgbJbfy  some  of  the  isolated  paralyses 
—such  as  double  paralysis  of  the  Jfcth  nerve,  and  paralysis  of  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  third  nerve— aftJof  nuclear  origin.  Paralysis  of  single 
muscles  is  nearly  always  paA  and  generally  disappears  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks.  The  paraW^oncerning  the  nuclear  origin  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  are :  W^r  defect  of  the  conjugate  motions  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  and/su^s  of  the  power  of  convergence.  Marked  exterior 
ophthalmoplegia  XasJbeen  observed,  but  is  very  rare.  Kunn 3  has  observed 
the  developmdCpof  true  convergent  strabismus  in  some  cases. 

Nystao-(0^  is  present  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases  of  disseminated 
sclero^j^It  is  found  either  of  the  ordinary  type  or  as  nystagmic  twitch- 

■X^mhoff,  loco  citato  ;  Nettleship  and  Sharkey,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological 
^/SSiAy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  iii.  p.  225.  . 

I  Wilfred  Harris,  however,  states  that  he  has  seen  hemianopsia  in  disseminated  sc  e- 
rosis.  Brain,  Autumn  Number,  1897,  p.  315. 

I  3  Beitracre  zur  Augenheilkunde,  189*1,  Heft  xxiii.  S.  65. 
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ings,  especially  when  the  eyes  are  brought  into  the  extreme  positions  (ataxic 
nystagmus).  Paralyses  of  muscles  may  be  present  along  with  the  nystagmus. 
True  nystagmus  is  very  rare  as  a  symptom  in  other  forms  of  general  nervous 
disease,  therefore  it  is  of  much  diagnostic  value  here.  Nystagmic  twitch- 
ings  do  occur  in  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  but  are  infinitely 
more  common  in  disseminated  sclerosis  than  in  any  other  disease.  Very 
slight  twitchings  in  the  extreme  positions  should  not  be  put  down  as  a 
diseased  symptom,  for  they  may  be  seen  in  some  healthy  eyes.  Kunn  de¬ 
scribes  a  symptom  which  he  terms  fixation  trembling,  and  which  takes 
place,  where  there  is  no  nystagmus,  at  the  moment  the  eyes  are  brought 
from  a  position  of  rest  to  look  sharply  at  a  near  object.  At  the  first 
attempt  the  visual  axes  are  brought  to  converge  at  a  point  nearer  than  the 
desired  distance,  the  next  moment  the  convergence  is  too  slight  and  the 
visual  axes  are  directed  to  a  point  beyond  the  object,  and  finally,  after  two 
or  three  such  rapid  oscillations,  the  fixation  becomes  steady  at  the  correct 
distance. 

The  various  oculo-motor  affections,  similarly  as  the  affections  of  sight 
and  the  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  the  course  of  the 
pronounced  disease,  occasionally  in  its  initial  stage,  and  very  rarely  before 
any  other  symptom. 

The  state  of  the  pupils  in  disseminated  sclerosis  is  usually  normal. 
Parinaud1  thought  that  the  activity  of  the  pupil-reflexes  to  light  and 
accommodation  was  markedly  increased  in  many  cases.  In  advanced 
stages  there  is  usually  myosis.  The  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  occurs  very 


1  Le  Progres  medical,  August,  1884. 

2  Neurol  ogisches  Centralblatt,  1890,  S.  258. 
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of  defect.  In  hysteria  when  the  fields  become  contracted  the  boundaries 
for  color  often  do  not  recede  in  their  regular  order  ;  for  example,  the  field 
for  red  may  be  wider  than  that  for  the  other  colors,  or  the  color-field 
boundaries  may  cross  each  other  irregularly,  or  else,  according  to  Buzzard 
and  Head,  the  zone  between  the  outer  limit  of  the  field  for  white  and  the 
outer  limit  of  the  field  for  color  is  obliterated,  and  white,  green,  red,  and 
other  colors  are  visible  within  the  same  limits;  in  disseminated  sclerosis 
the  contraction  of  the  boundaries  for  the  perception  of  the  several  colors  in 
the  field,  when  there  is  any  such  contraction,  follows  that  for  white  in  the 
regular  physiological  order  of  the  fields,  and  the  zone  between  the  outer¬ 
most  boundary  for  white-  and  for  color-perception  is  maintained.  In 
hysteria,  too,  it  may  be  found  impossible  to  examine  the  color-fields  at  all, 
all  colors  being  styled  “  dark”  or  “  black”  either  immediately  or  in  a  few 
moments  after  the  examination  of  the  fields  had  commenced.  In  hysteria 
oculo-motor  disturbances  very  seldom  occur,  while  in  disseminated  sclerosis 
nystagmus  is  common,  and  paralysis — often  transitory — of  an  orbital  muscle 
not  rare. 

DIFFUSE  SCLEROSIS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


Both  Gowers* 1  and  B.  Bramwell 2  state  that  occasionally  symptoms  very 
similar  to  those  of  intra-cranial  tumor  are  seen  in  this  diseased  state.  The 
latter  author  says,  “  In  some  very  rare  and  quite  exceptional  cases,  in  which 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  an  intra-cranial  tumor  (headache,  vomiting, 
and  double  optic  neuritis)  were  present  during  life,  no  coarse  lesion  of  the 
brain,  but  only  sclerosis,  atrophy,  or  microscopical  l^joJ^have  been  found 
at  the  post-mortem.  In  such  cases  a  correct  diag^^ls  is  obviously  impos¬ 
sible.  These  cases  show  that  the  general  symjikQteof  intra-cranial  tumor 
are  not  in  all  cases  sufficient  for  a  correct  (ha^Msis,  unless  localizing  symp¬ 
toms  are  at  the  same  time  present.  Theiwst  experienced  observers  will 
occasionally,  in  the  present  state  of  oi/TJotjv ledge,  make  mistakes,  and  fail 
to  find  on  post-mortem  examinatio^tli^rumor  which  had  been  confidently 
expected  during  life.  It  remai^s^rb  be  seen  whether  a  more  extended 
observation  and  experience  w^^nable  a  distinction  to  be  made  in  cases  of 
this  description.”  Qw 

PSEUDO-BD4&^R  PARALYSIS  OF  CEREBRAL  ORIGIN. 

Eye-symptom^^  this  condition  (there  is  also  pseudo-bulbar  palsy 
caused  by  tl\e  pressure  of  tumors,  and  so  on,  of  which  the  diagnosis  can 
only  be  madefy  aid  of  concomitant  symptoms  of  the  primary  disease)  are 
not  very</5^mon;  yet,  when  present,  they  are  of  service  in  the  diagnosis 
bet\^m^his  condition  aud  true  bulbar  paralysis,  in  which  no  eye  symptoms 
occniv^Optic  neuritis  or  optic  atrophy  may  be  found.  The  voluntary 

^pw|r  of  closing  the  eyelids  is  sometimes  wanting,  while  their  reflex  closure 

- - 

1  Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

\ y)  2  Intra-Cranial  Tumors,  p.  131. 
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can  be  effected,  but  is  maintained  only  for  a  moment,  the  eye  being  opened 
again  directly.  Derangements  also  of  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  eye¬ 
balls  have  been  occasionally  observed.  The  eyes  in  some  cases  could  not 
be  moved  to  either  side  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  although  they  could  turn 
to  look  at  an  object  held  up,  or  in  the  direction  of  an  unexpected  noise. 
Again,  in  some  cases,  an  effort  of  the  will  failed  at  first  to  turn  the  eyes  in 
a  desired  direction,  but  after  an  interval  of  time  the  voluntary  motion  was 
effected. 


GENERAL  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  INSANE. 

The  eye-symptoms  which  may  be  present  in  this  disease  are:  1.  De¬ 
rangements  of  the  intra-ocular  muscles,  especially  pupillary  symptoms. 
2.  Orbital  muscle  paralyses.  3.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  disk.  4.  Mind- 
blindness. 

Pupillary  Symptoms ,  etc . — The  pupillary  anomalies  are  numerous,  and, 
in  view  of  their  frequent  appearance  in  the  prodromal  stage,  very  impor¬ 
tant.  They  consist  in  myosis,  mydriasis,  inequality  of  the  pupils,  irregular 
shape,  loss  of  reflex,  to  sensitive  stimuli,  loss  of  the  direct  light-reflex,  loss 
of  consensual  reflex,  and  Argyll-Robertson  pupil.  There  is  also,  some¬ 
times,  paralysis  of  accommodation. 

As  regards  the  size  of  the  pupils,  they  are  usually  contracted  in  the 
early  stages  and  more  or  less  dilated  in  the  later  stages.  An  early  sign  is 
a  slight,  perhaps  hardly  appreciable,  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  pupils, 
although  neither  of  them  may  be  of  obviously  abnormal  size,  the  wider  of 
the  two  reacting  rather  more  sluggishly  to  light  than  its  fellow.  Dawson 
and  Rambaut* 1  found  this  sign  in  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  theA  cases,  yet,  as 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  other  forms  of  insanity  not  resembff^  general  paral¬ 
ysis,  they  do  not  regard  it  as  an  important  symptom^/M&K  believe  that  any 
value  it  possesses  is  purely  negative.  There  is  ap$^b  be  associated  with 
this,  or  it  may  be  found  even  earlier,  loss  of  th^^npillary  reflex  to  sensi¬ 
tive  stimuli,  or  loss  of  the  “  sympathetic/ll^^tion,”  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  In  later  stages  of  the  disease  fcheVfefrger  of  the  two  pupils  reacts 
not  at  all,  or  but  very  slightly,  to  lrfp  although  the  vision  of  the  eye 
remains  perfect  and  the  pupil  of  tW  other  eye  continues  normal.  Bevan 
Lewis2  has  constantly  observed  tflhaTwvdien  unilateral  paralysis  or  convul¬ 
sions  occur  in  the  early  stag^  eral  paralysis,  the  dilated  pupil  is  on 

the  side  of  the  paralyzW/oyJlischarging  lesion.  An  early  indication  of 
commencing  iridoplegisMsv^iven  by  focal  illumination  ;  for  although  the 
pupil  is  active  to  the  concentrated  beam  of  light,  it  shows  a  very  limited  range 
of  movement,  togafctar  with  an  oscillation,  or  hippus,  which  then  tends  to 
wide  dilatatiop,  under  this  bright  illumination  of  the  retina.  This  ten¬ 
dency  to  diM^^wring  stimulation  by  light  (known  as  the  paradoxical  pupil- 
symptomVap^ears  to  Lewis  to  be  the  earliest  augury  of  coming  paralysis. 

— — - 


v 


1  British  Medical  Journal,  September  10,  1898. 

2  Text-Book  of  Mental  Diseases,  d.  2G7. 
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Loss  of  the  consensual  movements  of  the  pupil  never  occurs,  except 
where  the  direct  reflex  movement  is  defective.  Yet  even  then  it  may  not 
be  absent,  or  may  merely  have  become  sluggish.  But  it  usually  is  wanting 
where  the  direct  reflex  has  become  absent  in  both  eyes,  as  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  late  stages.  In  cases  in  which  the  direct  reflex  is  defective  in  one 
eye  only,  and  while  the  consensual  movements  in  it  are  likewise  impaired, 
it  has  been  observed  by  Redlich 1  that  this  eye  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
consensual  reaction  of  the  pupil  of  the  healthy  eye. 

The  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  is  held  by  most  authors  to  be  present  in 
but  a  small  number  of  cases  of  general  paralysis,  and  then  usually  in  their 
later  stages  only;  but  the  symptom  certainly  does  occur  in  the  initial 
stages  of  some  cases  of  this  disease,  and  an  important  inquiry  would  be  to 
ascertain  what  the  proportion  of  these  cases  is.  (See  also  page  637  on  the 
value  of  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil.) 

The  pupil  is  sometimes  irregular  in  shape,  probably  from  the  sphincter 
being  more  completely  paralyzed  at  one  part  of  its  circumference  than  at 
another.  Dawson  and  Rambaut  found  this  sign  present  in  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  cases  as  ninety-four  per  cent.  As  they  found  it  also  in 
cases  of  other  sorts,  they  do  not  ascribe  to  it  any  great  practical  importance, 
though  its  absence  would  be,  to  some  extent,  against  the  diagnosis  of  gen¬ 
eral  paralysis. 

Oliver  has  studied  the  relation  of  the  patellar-tendon  reflex  to  the 
pupil-reflexes  in  general  paralysis,2  and  has  come  to  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  : 

In  some  of  the  cases  in  the  second  stage  of  the  diseases  especially  when 
the  patellar-tendon  reflexes  were  unequally  exaggerat^dfif^re  appeared  to 
be  an  irregular  and  unequal  spastic  innervation  of  *0  ■  two  irides,  causing 
irregularities  in  pin-point  pupil  forms. 

In  a  few  cases,  especially  in  the  third  st^Qjn  the  disorder,  when  the 
patellar-tendon  reflexes  were  unequally  (Rmffi^fied,  the  pupil  of  small  size, 
and  its  shape  somewhat  irregular,  the  iriCsobraed  to  be  acted  upon  but  little 
by  any  powerful  mydriatic. 

In  many  cases,  especially  in  comparatively  young  subjects  in  the  third 
stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  patellar-tendon  reflexes  were  unequally 
diminished,  there  appeared  igvbe^an  unequal  paralytic  innervation  of  the 
two  irides,  the  pupillary  (J®jcrfion  manifesting  itself  at  times,  though  not, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  eye  witlKtfte  greater  amount  of  objective  optic  nerve-head 
degeneration  and  retin&Kchange. 

In  a  few  casel^J^ecially  in  men  beyond  middle  life,  in  the  third  stage 
of  the  disorck^G/hcn  the  patellar- tend  on  reflexes  were  markedly  dimin¬ 
ished,  an^Vft^en  the  ataxies  were  quite  pronounced,  there  were  marked 
temporar^^mmetries  of  pupillary  form,  one  often  being  quite  small  and 


.'Q 


1  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1892,  S.  30. 

2  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmol ogical  Society,  1893. 
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irregular  for  several  examinations,  while  its  fellow  was  large  and  ovoid  or 
oval. 

In  quite  a  number  of  cases,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  the  patellar-tendon  reflexes  were  either  unequally  exaggerated 
or  diminished,  there  was  a  failure  of  the  irides  to  respond  to  even  major 
degrees  of  light-stimulus ;  this  not  only  being  true  for  those  subjects  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  true  spastic  myosis,  but  also  being  more  especially  shown  in 
those  instances  in  which,  with  partial  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  mydriatics 
failed  to  act. 

In  many  instances,  especially  in  the  older  cases,  when  the  patellar- 
tendon  reflexes  were,  as  a  rule,  unequally  diminished  or  even  lost,  not  only 
was  there  failure  of  iris-response  to  the  strongest  light-stimulus  carefully 
thrown  upon  the  retina,  but,  when  obtainable,  the  irides  seemed  to  fail  to 
react  to  the  various  coarse  and  rough  subjective  and  objective  procedures 
necessary  to  be  used  in  order  to  evolve  both  separated  and  associated 
efforts  for  accommodation  and  associated  efforts  for  convergence. 

In  some  instances  where  ciliary  muscle  innervation  could  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  obtained,  both  the  spastic  excitation  and  the  paralytic  enervation  at 
times  found  by  subjective  reading-tests  and  objective  study  with  the  retino- 
scope  appeared  to  be  in  direct  ratio  with  the  patellar-tendon  reflexes. 

In  a  number  of  cases  where  there  was  marked  inequality  of  the 
pupils,  with  more  or  less  want  of  reaction  of  the  irides  to  light-stimulus, 
the  patellar-tendon  reflex  on  the  side  of  the  larger  pupil  seemed  to  be  the 
more  greatly  diminished. 

In  several  instances,  especially  during  the  very  earliest  stsu&s  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  when  the  patellar-tendon  reflexes  were  beginning  to  to  unequal 

degrees,  there  often  appeared  momentary  secondary  ataxl^gulatation  of  the 
pupil  during  exposure  to  strong  light  (the  paradoxicaP^upil-symptom). 

In  many  cases,  especially  during  the  second  of  the  disease,  when 
the  patellar-tendon  reflexes  began  to  becojj^G^regular  and  inconstant, 
pupillary  inequalities,  as  expressive  of  uneq\^l/irfs  innervation  and  action, 
became  more  constant. 

Nuclear  Paralysis. — Paralysis  of  the^wbital  muscles  is  by  no  means  so 
common  a  symptom  in  general  paraWSifc  as  is  the  iridoplegia ;  but  occasion¬ 
ally  transitory  paralysis  of  the^hp^yburth,  and  sixth  nerves,  accompanied 
by  diplopia,  is  seen  even  in  th^Jodromal  and  early  stages  of  general  paral¬ 
ysis.  Ptosis  also  may  ba^lrtaarly  symptom,  and  transient  nystagmus  and 
twitch ings  of  the  eyelids.^^Very  much  rarer  is  permanent  loss  of  power  in 
one  muscle,  or  the  de<^0pment  of  total  ophthalmoplegia. 

The  various  o^fi^-motor  symptoms  are  caused  by  degenerative  changes 
in  the  central^rw  matter  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  fourth  ventricle. 
Schiitz 1  has  n^md  such  changes,  as  have  also  Siemerling  and  Boediker,2  and 
others.  A 


.'Q 
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1  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenheilkunde,  xxii. 

2  Ibidem,  xxii.  and  xxix.,  1897,  p.  420. 
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Optic  Atrophy . — Atrophy  of  the  optic  disk  with  its  consequent  amau¬ 
rosis  occurs  in  comparatively  few  cases  of  general  paralysis :  e.g.,  in  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- six  cases  Hans  Gudden1  found  it  sixty- 
five  times  (four  and  nine-tenths  per  cent.),  and  in  twenty-seven  of  these 
cases  (two  per  cent.)  there  was  defective  knee-jerk.  Uhthoff  found  atrophy 
in  nine  per  cent,  of  cases  examined  by  him.  When  atrophy  does  come  on, 
it  does  not  usually  do  so  until  a  late  period  ;  yet  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  it  was  found  at  an  early  period.  In  one  case  it  preceded  any  mental 
symptoms  by  two  years,  and  in  another  by  as  much  as  eight  years.  Klein 2 
and  Uhthoff3  describe  a  uniform,  and  more  or  less  intense,  opacity  of  the 
optic  disk  and  retina,  which  extends  far  towards  the  periphery,  and  which 
is  sometimes  (Klein)  accompanied  by  local  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  More 
recent  literature  contains  no  further  observations  of  this  nature,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  retinal  opacity  described  is  to  be  regarded  as 
pathological.  Hemianopsia  has  been  found  in  general  paralysis,  and  was 
probably  due  to  softenings  in  the  visual  path  or  centre.  Hirschberg4  de¬ 
scribes  a  case  in  which  a  permanent,  and  even  progressive,  central  scotoma 
was  an  early  symptom. 

Mind-Blindness. — Besides  its  occurrence  with  focal  cerebral  lesions, 
mind-blindness  is  seen  in  cases  of  general  paralysis,  usually  in  the  advanced 
stages.  In  one  case  of  general  paralysis  under  Wernicke’s  care,5  which  was 
examined  by  Schweigger, — where  the  symptom  came  on  at  an  early  stage, 
the  patient’s  intelligence  being  still  good, — the  remarkable  circumstance 
was  noted  that,  with  good  acuteness  of  vision  and  without  any  absolute 
defect  in  the  field,  there  were  distributed  over  a  great , potion  of  the  field 
a  number  of  relative  scotomata,  within  the  area  df%jtny  one  of  which, 
although  objects  could  be  seen  by  the  patient,  could  not  tell  what 

they  were.  The  same  objects  in  other  parts  jajOhe  field  he  was  able  not 
only  to  see,  but  also  to  identify.6 


& 


MENINGK 

Meningitis  in  its  various  forms, of  the  base  and  of  the  convexity, 
is  apt  to  be  associated  with  Optra  neuritis  more  or  less  well  marked.  In 
addition  to  this,  when  the  mmngitis  is  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  there  are 
often  symptoms  derivabl^fifcfin  fne  cerebral  nerves, — ocular  paralysis  (page 
602),  pain  or  ansesthesiarW^the  region  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve,  defects 
in  the  field  of  visio^fmm  pressure  on  the  optic  tracts  (page  572)  or  com¬ 
missure  (page  57^^ana  so  on. 


o 


5® 


\ro 


1  Archi^^nr  Fsychiatrie  und  Nervenheilkunde,  xxvi.  2,  S.  430. 

2  Wk^^Jbedizinische  Presse,  1897,  Nr.  3. 

3  BericbtAer  ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Heidelberg,  1883,  S.  139. 

itralblatt  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1883,  S.  27. 

Ybuch  der  Gehirnkrankheiten,  iii.  S.  552. 

6  An  important  study  of  the  ocular  symptoms  in  general  paralysis  is  that  by  Oliver, 
knsactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1889. 
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Acute  Tubercular  Meningitis. — In  acute  tubercular  meningitis  there  are 
found,  probably  in  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  miliary  tubercles  in 
the  chorioid.  These  tubercles  appear  as  round,  slightly  prominent,  pale 
yellowish  spots,  with  softened  margins,  varying  in  size,  as  a  rule,  from 
0.5  millimetre  to  2.5  millimetres ;  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  macula  lutea ;  and  unaccompanied  by  pigmentary  changes. 
It  is  often  found,  on  examination  after  death,  that  many  more  tubercles  are 
present  than  those  seen  during  life, — some  having  been  too  small  to  be 
recognized  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  while  others  lay  too  far  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  fundus  to  be  discovered.  When  chorioidal  tubercles  can 
be  seen,  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  meningitis  is  determined,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  so  often  arises,  Tubercular  meningitis  or  typhoid  ?  is  answered. 
Unfortunately,  the  ophthalmoscope  renders  this  important  aid  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  for  it  is  only  in  some  of  the  cases  that  tubercles  are  present  in  the 
chorioid  at  all.  Again,  although  present,  their  small  size  may  render  it  im¬ 
possible  to  see  them  ;  and,  finally,  the  difficulty  of  the  examination  is  often 
insuperable  where  the  patient  is  drowsy,  and  unable  to  control  the  constant 
involuntary  rolling  motion  of  the  eyeballs.  Miliary  tubercles  in  the  cho¬ 
rioid  occur  too,  in  cases  of  general  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  which 
there  may  happen  to  be  no  meningitis.  Optic  neuritis  is  more  commonly 
present  in  this  than  in  any  other  form  of  meningitis;  also,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  tendency  to  attack  the  base  of  the  brain,  orbital  paralyses 
are  frequently  seen. 

Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis. — In  cerebro-spinal  meningitisAboth  in  its 
sporadic  and  in  its  epidemic  form,  eye-symptoms  of  kinds  are 

extremely  common  at  some  stage  of  the  disease.  Swelli^  of  the  eyelids, 
conjunctivitis,  and  photophobia  are  frequent  even  in  tjjmearly  stages.  The 
pupils  may  be  contracted,  or  dilated,  or  unequal,  yflyn’e  may  be  ulceration 
of  the  cornea,  or  parenchymatous  keratitis,  or/cre^)  purulent  infiltrations 
of  the  cornea.  Retinitis  and  plastic  irido-<moSoVlitis,  followed  by  retinal 
detachment,  may  be  found,  and  puruleni^riSo-chorioiditis  with  purulent 
infiltration  of  the  vitreous  humor,  son^^mes  going  on  to  the  condition 
known  as  panophthalmitis,  is  alsoJ0jle  to  appear.  When  the  condition 
of  the  eye  admits  of  an  ophthalffitfscopic  examination,  optic  neuritis  or 
neuro-retinitis  will  often  be  present,  or  perhaps  only  congestion  of 

the  optic  disk  and  engrn^  Se@nt  of  the  retinal  veins.  Randolph,1  in  one 
of  the  thirty-five  cases  A^i^h  he  examined  ophthalmoscopically,  observed 
thrombosis  of  the  cen£^l  vein  with  hemorrhagic  retinitis.  Up  to  six  days 
after  the  commentfPyfcnt  of  the  illness  the  eyes  were  normal,  but  when 
Randolph  examined  them  again,  three  weeks  later,  there  were  hemorrhages 
about  the  o<p||c  papillae,  the  veins  were  enormously  distended  and  tortuous, 
and  the  arteries  were  very  much  contracted. 

demic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 


& 


1  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  iv.,  No.  32. 
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some  one  of  the  foregoing  conditions  as  its  special  type  of  eye -affection, 
although  conjunctivitis  and  pupillary  anomalies  tend  to  occur  with  every 
epidemic.  The  routine  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  cases  of  cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis,  or  where  it  is  suspected,  is  important  ;  for  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  existence  of  good  vision  does  not  preclude  the  existence 
of  optic  neuritis.  The  presence  of  irido-chorioiditis,  but  more  especially 
of  optic  neuritis,  indicates  a  serious  prognosis,  and  the  discovery  of  optic 
neuritis  may  determine  the  diagnosis  in  cases  where  the  general  symptoms 
are  indefinite  or  misleading. 

In  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  the  prognosis  for  sight  in  cases  which  do 
not  end  fatally,  and  in  which  there  is  optic  neuritis  or  irido-chorioiditis, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  serious.  Optic  neuritis  is  liable  to  run  into  optic 
atrophy ;  and  the  exudation  in  the  vitreous  humor  in  irido-chorioiditis  is 
apt  to  become  organized  and  to  shrink,  causing  retraction  of  the  ciliary 
body  and  periphery  of  the  iris  and  detachment  of  the  retina.  There  is 
total  posterior  synechia,  and  through  the  contracted  pupil  the  yellowish- 
white  exudation  in  the  vitreous  may  be  seen.  The  eye  becomes  reduced  in 
size  and  in  tension.  But  it  is  possible  for  the  optic  neuritis  to  leave  a 
healthy  optic  nerve  behind  it,  and  the  irido-chorioiditis  may  be  so  modified 
in  its  violence,  that  the  uveal  tract  and  vitreous  humor  recover  in  such  a 
way  as  ultimately  to  admit  of  good  sight. 

There  are  two  views  regarding  the  pathogenesis  of  the  retinal  and 
chorioidal  affections  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis:  1.  That  the  pneumococci 
which  cause  these  inflammatory  processes  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  reach  it 
by  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  inflamectaAebral  meninges. 
Axenfeld  1  states  that  the  pneumococci  in  this  diseas^^iy^fill  the  vaginal 
spaces  of  the  optic  nerve  as  far  as  the  sclerotic  wiiWwfc  passing  from  here 
into  the  eye,  and  that  it  has  not  yet  been  prov^o^hat  pyogenic  organisms 
do  reach  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  this  path.  ^C^That  they  reach  it  through 
the  circulation  as  part  of  the  general  embrJkXoisoning  of  the  system,  and 
this  mode  of  occurrence  has  been  provecN*^ 

The  micro-organisms  may  spread-w  the  orbital  connective  tissue  from 
the  inflamed  meninges  through  tke  sphenoidal  fissure,  or  by  way  of  the 
veins,  and  give  rise  to  orbital  qrfimtis. 

The  inflammation  of  thK^&c-merve  is  either  a  descending  neuritis,  or  is 


caused  by  the  presence 


feumococci  in  the  inter  vaginal  lymph- space. 


Traumatic  Meninfnth. — Falls  and  blows  on  the  head,  without  fracture 
of  the  skull,  are^  sometimes  followed  by  optic  neuritis,  which  may  lead  to 
optic  atrophy  wU^omplete  loss  of  sight,  or  may  pass  off  without  damage 
to  vision.  JfT^iield  that  in  these  cases  meningitis — preceded,  it  may  be, 
by  hemo^^^fe — has  been  set  up  by  the  blow,  and  that  the  inflammatory 
process, ^re^ming  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  creeps  down  it  to  the  optic 

pap^5" 


L  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xl.,  4,  S.  184. 
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In  some  cases  of  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis,  optic  neuritis  or  con¬ 
gestion  papilla  has  been  seen,  and  has  been  found  to  be  caused  by  hemor¬ 
rhage  into  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  (See  a’so  page  582.) 


ACUTE  HEMORRHAGIC  ENCEPHALITIS. 


As  distinguished  from  inflammatory  processes  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  which  may  occur  in  connection  with  the  various  forms  of  meningitis, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  primary  inflammation,  and  also  apart 
from  the  interstitial  process  which  precedes  the  formation  of  a  cerebral 
abscess,  and  from  acute  poliencephalitis  superior  (see  page  591),  we  recog¬ 
nize  a  rare  inflammatory  process  of  the  brain  under  the  above  title.  It 
usually  attacks  circumscribed  and  often  symmetrical  districts  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  in  which  the  vessels  are  much  distended  with  blood,  and  where 
many  minute  hemorrhages,  as  well  as  inflammatory  products,  are  present. 
The  disease  has  been  found  as  the  result  of  epidemic  influenza,  and  it  has 
been  looked  on  sometimes  as  an  abortive  form  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
and,  again,  it  has  been  seen  in  connection  with  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

In  three  cases  of  this  affection  Oppenheim 1  observed  the  presence  of 
optic  neuritis. 


HYDROCEPHALUS. 


In  congenital  hydrocephalus,  or  in  the  hydrocephalus  which  appears  in 
early  infancy,  congestion  papilla  or  neuritic  atrophy  is  sometimes  seen ; 
but,  owing  probably  to  the  compensation  provided  for  the  increased  intra- 


Leber  records 2  a  case  in  which  the  pa®S?t  had  been  hydrocephalic  from 


birth,  and  was  liable  to  frequent  and  severe  headaches,  vertigo,  occasional 
epileptic  attacks,  and  marked  los^Jf sight.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years 
the  remarkable  symptom  of  an  continuous  dropping  of  clear  watery 

fluid  from  the  nostril  came  (mNJjSsociated  with  great  relief  from  the  head¬ 
ache,  vertigo,  and  epilopffci(\jJts.  Analysis  of  the  fluid  showed  it  to  be 
identical  in  its  composition  with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  Leber  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  actuali^^s  this  fluid  which  flowed  from  the  nostril.  Cases 
of  continuous  dro^nSite  of  watery  fluid  from  the  nostril  with  blindness 


or  neuritic  atrophy,  had  already  been  published3  by 
:ase),  and  by  Priestley  Smith  (two  cases),  and  earlier  cases 


1  Lehrbuch  der  Nervenkrankheiten,  Berlin,  1894,  S.  518. 


1  Lehrbuch  der  Nervenkrankheiten,  Berlin,  1894,  S.  518. 
8  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxix.,  1,  S.  273. 

3  The  Ophthalmic  Review,  January,  1883. 
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had  been  made  known  by  Elliotson,1  Baxter,2  and  Paget,3  while  a  more 
recent  case  is  Emrys  Jones,4  whose  patient  was  aged  sixty-seven.  The 
symptoms,  more  or  less  marked,  were  in  general  similar  in  all  these  cases, 
— namely,  constant  dropping  of  water  from  one  nostril,  severe  headache, 
epileptic  attacks,  vomiting,  stupidity,  drowsiness,  attacks  of  unconsciousness, 
delirium,  and  weakness  in  the  legs,  associated  with  a  high  degree  of  ambly¬ 
opia  or  blindness  due  to  optic  neuritis,  or  to  the  resulting  optic  atrophy. 
Anosmia  was  present  in  some  cases.  When,  occasionally,  the  dropping 
ceased,  the  head  symptoms  were  aggravated.  All  the  cases  continued  over 
a  long  course  of  years.  The  form  of  the  skull  left  no  doubt  as  to  Leber’s 
case  being  one  of  hydrocephalus.  None  of  the  other  authors  referred  the 
symptoms  in  their  cases  to  hydrocephalus,  yet  it  now  seems  probable  they 
were  of  this  nature, — that  they  were,  in  short,  cases  of  internal  hydroceph¬ 
alus  coming  on  in  adults,  the  ages  of  the  patients  which  are  given  being 
twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty-eight,  and  sixty-seven.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid  which  came  from  the  nostril  was  similar  to  that  in  Leber’s 
case.  The  only  cases  among  all  these  in  which  opportunity  for  post-mor¬ 
tem  examination  occurred  were  those  of  Paget  and  of  Baxter,  and  in  them 
there  was  no  meningitis,  and  no  focal  disease  within  the  cranium,  and  these 
seem  to  have  been  the  main  points  to  which  at  the  autopsy  attention  was 
directed.  In  two  of  the  cases  that  were  merely  clinically  observed  there 
was  nasal  polypus,  and  in  one  there  were  excoriations  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  authors  in  these  instances  regarded  these  lesions  as  the 
origin  of  the  watery  discharge ;  but  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  latter,  and 
the  great  frequency  of  nasal  polypus,  and  other  diseasoAof  the  nostrils, 
without  any  such  discharge,  render  this  view  hardly  ;  and,  indeed, 

these  authors  themselves  have  since  then  abandonee  In  the  other  cases 
the  nasal  passages  were  normal. 

That  this  remarkable  symptom  may  be  d^npected  with  focal  disease  is 
shown  by  a  case  of  tumor  of  the  corpora  &adE3gemina,  published  by  Noth- 
nagel,5  in  which  it  was  present.  Her^  tt^^nalysis  proved  the  fluid  to  be 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  not  an^|n$ammatory  product.  At  the  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  along  with  Jh^fumor  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
there  was  found  a  large  collectip^f  fluid  in  the  third  ventricle,  the  lateral 
ventricles  being  empty.  s.Gj*' 

Assuming,  then,  that  watery  fluid  which  drops  from  the  nostril  in 
these  cases  is  the  cereftrb|&pinal  fluid,  the  interesting  question  arises :  How 
does  it  pass  from  th#  ulterior  of  the  skull  to  the  nostril  ?  At  neither  of  the 
post-mortem  examinations  which  were  made  could  any  defect  or  abnormality 
of  the  bones  base  of  the  skull  be  found.  Leber,  however,  is  of 


.'Q 


& 


1  The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  September  19,  1857. 

2  Brain,  January,  1882. 

3  Transactions  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  1878. 

4  The  Ophthalmic  Review,  vii.  p.  97. 

5  Wiener  medizinische  Blatter,  1888,  Nrs.  6-8. 
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opinion,  that  the  defect  might  not  be  able  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but 
that  it  is  probably  a  very  minute  hole  in  the  ethmoid  bone,  the  result  of  the 
long-continued  action  of  the  increased  intra-cranial  pressure,  and  he  suggests 
that,  at  the  next  opportunity,  a  colored  fluid  should  be  poured  into  the 
skull,  in  order  to  ascertain  definitely  the  presence  or  otherwise  of  a  com¬ 
munication  between  its  cavity  and  the  nostril.  As  a  communication  is 
present  normally  between  the  third  ventricle  and  the  subarachnoid  space,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  assume  a  direct  opening  of  the  third  ventricle  into  the 
hypothetical  fistula  in  the  ethmoid.  In  Noth nagel’s  case  it  was  held  that 
the  fluid  did  not  come  from  the  internal  hydrocephalus,  but  rather  from 
the  subarachnoid  space  directly,  and  it  was  believed  to  have  made  its  way 
into  the  nostril  along  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  Each 
olfactory  nerve  was  atrophied  through  pressure. 


INFANTILE  PARALYSIS. 

Hemianopsia  is  a  very  rare  symptom  in  this  condition,  but  it  has  been 
recorded  as  occurring  by  Allen  Starr 1  and  by  Henschen,2  and  in  one  case 
of  the  latter  author’s  the  hemianopic  pupil  was  observed,  but  there  was  no 
autopsy.  W.  Koenig 3  records  a  case  in  which  the  hemianopsia  was  of 
transitory  duration.  In  a  child  aged  six  and  a  half  years,  Sachs  saw  papil¬ 
litis,  blindness,  left  ptosis,  sixth-nerve  paralysis,  right  corneal  anaesthesia, 
and  right  spastic  hemiplegia,  with  a  hemorrhagic  cyst  in  the  left  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe  which  pressed  on  the  left  crus  cerebri. 


DEGENERATION  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  ARTER^E^ 

Retinal  apoplexy  in  persons  of  advanced  life  may  b^pfen  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  degeneration  of  the  coats  of  the  retinal  v^-^ks,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  event  to  see  hemiplegia  foll^njg  the  retinal  affection 
with  an  undefined  interval  of  time.  But  sho^^f  retinal  apoplexy  there 
are  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  changes  in  th^arMVes  of  the  body  generally 
and  of  the  brain  in  particular,  which  havldieen  made  the  subject  of  a  care¬ 
ful  and  original  study  by  Marcus  Gunn^^He  describes  these  signs  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  general  reflex  from  the  a®jpes  is  brighter  than  in  the  normal, 
and  in  particular  the  central  ligp^treak.  This  he  holds  to  be  due  to  a 
hyaline  change  in  the  arteriaiNralls.  The  degenerated  arteries  are  rigid, 
and  consequently  the  cir  in  the  veins  is  impeded  where  they  are 

crossed  by  arteries.  AsV^j^sult  of  this  venous  obstruction,  there  is  set  up 
an  oedema  of  the  reti^Jj  which  may  be  either  general  or  partial.  The  size 
of  the  arteries  is  n^t^kmform,  and  a  vessel  may  be  widened  or  narrowed  in 
a  certain  part^q^Tmcourse,  this  change  being  most  often  seen  in  the  small 

— ^ - _ - 

1  Th^Afedical  Record,  January  23,  1892. 

2  <M?tocjtato,  i.  pp.  202,  205;  ii.  p.  362. 

Arcniv  fiir  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenheilkunde,  xxvii.  (1895)  S.  237. 

ransactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1898. 
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arteries,  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea.  The  arteries  are  sometimes 
very  tortuous.  The  central  streak  is  narrow,  bright,  and  with  spots  of 
greater  brilliance  in  it ;  a  condition  now  and  then  seen  in  high  hyperme- 
tropia,  and  after  optic  neuritis,  in  the  vessels  arising  from  the  optic  disk  ; 
but  in  the  general  disease  vessels  of  the  second  and  third  magnitude 
are  the  ones  chiefly  affected.  There  is  an  early  loss  of  translucency 
of  the  arteries,  so  that  where  a  vein  passes  behind  an  artery  the  former 
cannot  be  seen. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vein  covers  the  artery,  the  artery  can  be  un¬ 
duly  seen  through  the  blood  column  in  the  vein,  because  of  the  thickening 
of  the  arterial  coat,  and  partial  emptying  of  the  vein  by  the  thickened 
artery  as  the  two  cross  each  other.  As  a  consequence  of  the  hardness  of 
the  arteries,  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  venous  current,  the  vein  is  dis¬ 
tended,  and  often  hemorrhages  take  place  along  its  course.  The  change 
in  the  arteries  is  a  change  in  the  coats,  an  irregular  thickening ;  and  with 
this  there  is  a  loss  in  carrying  power,  and  hence  tortuosity.  The  change 
in  the  veins  is  due  to  the  damming  back  of  the  blood ;  the  walls  of  the 
veins  and  capillaries  undergo  degeneration  from  the  oedema  induced,  and 
hence  hemorrhages  in  the  retina  arise.  The  changes  usually  first  occur 
between  forty  and  fifty,  and  if  well  marked  at  this  age  the  prognosis  is 
grave,  from  the  liability  to  thrombosis  of  cerebral  arteries  and  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

The  subjects  of  these  vascular  changes  ai-e  often  liable  to  migraine,  indi- 
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ily.  It  was  Waren  Tay  who  first  observed  and  described1  the  peculiar 
ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in  these  cases,  while  Sachs  subsequently  de¬ 
scribed2  the  clinical  history,  the  general  symptoms,  and  the  morbid  changes 
in  the  brain.  Neither  author  at  first  recognized  the  interdependence  of  the 
ocular  disease  with  that  of  the  general  nervous  system.  Kingdon  and 
Risien  Russell 3  and  Hirsch  and  Holden 4  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  as 
follows  :  The  optic  disks  in  the  early  stages  are  healthy.  In  the  region  of 
the  macula  lutea  of  each  eye  there  is  a  large  white  spot,  tolerably  diffuse, 
with  softened  edges,  which  covers  a  space  about  twice  the  size  of  the  optic 
papilla.  At  its  centre  there  is  a  brownish-red,  fairly  circular  spot,  contrast¬ 
ing  strongly  with  the  white  patch  surrounding  it.  This  central  spot,  Tay 
says,  does  not  look  like  a  hemorrhage,  nor  as  if  due  to  pigment,  but  seems 
to  be  a  gap  in  the  white  patch,  through  which  healthy  structures  are  seen. 
In  fact,  the  appearance  may  most  suitably  be  compared  with  that  which  we 
are  familiar  with  at  the  yellow  spot  in  cases  of  embolism  of  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina.  This  appearance  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  (Plate  I.),  taken  from  Mr.  Tay’s  original  drawing,  which  he  has 
kindly  lent  the  writer  for  this  chapter.  At  a  later  period,  with  complete 
amaurosis,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  addition  to  the  appearances  at  the 
yellow  spot  just  described,  is  found.  Precisely  the  same  appearances  wTere 
present  in  all  the  cases  afterwards  observed  in  which  the  ophthalmoscope 
was  used. 

As  regards  the  diseased  appearances  in  the  brain,  in  the  six  cases,  out  of 
a  total  of  twenty-four  observed,  in  which  the  brain  was  exami^m, — viz., 
two  by  Sachs,  three  by  Kingdon  and  Risien  Russell,  and  one  J^jlirsch  and 
Holden,  the  diseased  appearances  were  similar.  Sachs  refeAShese  appear¬ 
ances  to  an  arrest  of  development,  but  the  other  authora^G^ard  them  as  de¬ 
generative  changes.  Hirsch,  moreover,  found  that  th^ojseased  changes  were 
present  not  merely  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  but  that4Jri£jJbxtended  to  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  he  suape^/hat  the  disease  is  due  to 
a  toxic  influence,  although,  unless  it  be  in  tljeSHPther’s  milk,  he  is  unable  to 
suggest  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  poisom  Vihe  essential  change  is  one  of 
degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  cells  cerebral  cortex.  These  cells  are 

found  in  all  stages  of  degeneratiqn^ffbj^  a  comparatively  slight  one  to  one 
so  pronounced  that,  as  seen  in  sfl^mens  prepared  by  the  silver  method,  a 
black,  irregular  mass  is  the /Tfl  Representative  of  what  wTas  once  a  cell.  In 
the  pons  and  medulla  oblon^ta  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  and 
of  the  fillet  has  been  and  in  the  spinal  cord  well-marked  degenera- 

1  Transactions  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1881,  p.  55, 

and  1884,  p.  158. 

2  The  NewOTOTk  Medical  Journal,  May  30,  1896;  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and 

Mental  Di.^ag^«87,  p.  541. 

3  Tr^nsa^iXns  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society,  lxxx.,  1897. 

4  rj-*^fc)Urnal  °t  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  (New  York),  July,  1898,  pp.  538-555. 

Cj  Yol. 
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tion  of  both  the  crossed  and  direct  pyramidal  tracts  was  seen  (Kingdon  and 
Risien  Russell).  A  microscopical  examination  (Treacher  Collins)  of  the 
eyes  in  one  case  showed  that  the  retina  at  the  yellow  spot  was  much  thick¬ 
ened,  owing  to  enlargement  of  the  outer  molecular  layer,  the  tissue  of  which 
was  much  spaced  out,  cavities  being  left  here  and  there.  The  condition  was 
apparently  due  to  oedema.  The  other  layers  showed  no  change,  and  else¬ 
where  than  at  the  yellow  spot  the  retina  was  healthy.  The  optic  nerves 
were  atrophied,  but  there  was  no  microscopical  sign  of  former  neuritis. 
Holden  ascertained  that  the  changes  in  the  retina  consisted  in  diseases  of 
the  ganglion  cells  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  cerebral  coitex. 
The  fact  that  the  ganglion-cell  layer  is  absent  at  the  fovea  centralis  and  is 
thickest  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  latter  all  round,  explains 


the  peculiar  ophthalmoscopic  picture. 

As  regards  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  family  predisposition  has  been 
strongly  marked,  inasmuch  as  the  twenty-three  cases  observed  belonged  to 
eleven  families,  as  many  as  five  cases  having  been  seen  in  one  family  of 
seven  children.  Among  the  causes  which  could  be  assigned  were  marked 
neurotic  taint,  blood  relationship  between  the  parents,  and  traumatism  of 
the  mother  during  pregnancy.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  occurred 
among  Jews.  Syphilis  was  not  assigned  as  a  cause  in  any  of  the  cases, 
and  its  absence  is  distinctly  noted  in  seven  of  the  eleven  families. 

Paralytic  Vertigo— In  this  curious  complaint,  which  was  first  described 
by  Gerlier,1 2  and  which  has,  so  far,  been  observed  only  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Geneva,  certain  eye-symptoms  play  an  important  part  in  the  general 
picture  of  the  disease,  the  classic  symptoms  of  which  a^nains  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  troubled  vision  with  ptosis,  bending  *ea(*  forward  on 

the  breast,  occasionally  paresis  of  the  lower  limb^pid  vertigo,  all  coming 
on  in  attacks  which  last  for  some  hours.  pSs 

Ptosis  is  the  only  objective  symptom  met  with  in  examination  of  the 
eyes,  and  it  may  last  after  the  others  h^^Ai^ppeared.  The  eye-symptoms 
are  mainly  subjective  in  character, cloudiness  of  sight  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  attack,  double  visio0^parks,  oscillation,  dancing  of  objects 
before  the  eyes.  Gerlier  statepthat  the  eye  has  an  undoubted  influence 
in  causing  an  attack ;  the  t^Jje  of  people  in  towns,  the  flowing  of  watei 


0 


1  In  addition  to  thg  ^clCSmces  already  given  there  are  the  following :  H.  Magnus, 

Klinische  Monatsblat^fi^iugenheilkunde,  1885,  S.  42;  Goldzieher,  Wiener  medizin- 
ische  WochenschrifUlS^Nr.  11;  Knapp,  Bericht  der  ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft 
zu  Heidelberg,  217,  and  Bericht  der  International  Ophthalmologischen  Congress 

zu  Heidelberg.  Iiirschberg,  Centralblatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  1888,  S. 

15;  Wadswattny^ransactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1887,  p.  oil , 
Kingdc^SS^isactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  xii. 
p.  126,  3$Vp.  129;  Carter,  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  January- April,  1893;  Koller, 
Transitions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1896,  p.  661 ;  Peterson,  The 
JljSSof  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  (New  York),  July,  1897,  p.  529  (hut  it  is  not  clear 

^hafthis  case  was  a  true  one  of  the  disease). 

2  Rp.vnfi  medicale  de  la  Suisse  Romande, 


4110  ‘CO  c*  - - - /  OQO 

Revue  medicale  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  January,  1887  ;  Brain,  Winter  Number,  188J. 
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under  bridges,  the  glare  of  strong  light,  the  gazing  at  any  large  open  space, 
is  enough  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  vertigo.  We  have  to  deal  with  a 
psychic  impression  whose  source  is  the  sight. 

Eperon1  noted  marked  hyperaemia  of  the  papilla  in  two  cases ;  indeed, 
in  one  of  them  he  thought  there  was  papillitis  with  peripapillary  hemor¬ 
rhages  ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  disease  consists  in  hyperaemia 
of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  with  consecutive  oedema.  Sulzer2  found 
similar  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  with  peripheral  defects  in  the  fields 
of  vision. 


PARALYSIS  AGITANS,  OR  PARKINSON^  DISEASE. 

In  some  cases  of  this  disease  a  fine  vibratory  tremor  may  be  noticed 
along  the  margin  of  the  upper  lid,  especially  when  the  eyelids  are  closed  ; 
and  on  an  attempt  at  passive  opening  of  the  lids  they  will  be  found  un¬ 
usually  rigid.  The  slowness  of  muscular  action,  usually  conspicuous  in 
paralysis  agitans  in  all  movements,  rarely,  as  Gowers  says,  affects  the 
muscles  of  the  eyes.  If  the  patient  is  told  to  look  in  any  given  direction, 
the  eyes  are  instantly  turned,  while  the  head  slowly  follows  them  ;  yet, 
according  to  Koenig,3  the  amplitude  of  the  ocular  movements  is  reduced, 
and  there  is  sometimes  a  lateral  nystagmus.  The  pupils  are  generally 
normal,  the  myosis  present  being  probably  senile  myosis.  Koenig  has 
noticed  spasm  of  accommodation  in  several  cases,  and  in  two  cases  he  ob¬ 
served  transitory  amaurosis. 


ENCEPHALOPATHIA  SATURNINA.  /A 

Even  in  the  less  severe  cases  of  this  affection,  tran^p^hemianopsia  or 
amaurosis,  lasting  for  hours,  may  be  met  with.  Tk^Wneed  not  be  any 
renal  disease,  and  the  defect  of  sight  must  be  taJ^ras  being  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  lead-poison  on  the  brain.  In  tho;  fes  in  which  acute  cere¬ 
bral  disturbance  (convulsion,  delirium,  or  ocsAjufeets  in,  it  is  often  attended 
by  optic  neuritis,  in  which  the  swelling  is  ao^liderable  and  accompanied  by 
hemorrhages.4  The  neuritis  may  passNtff  under  treatment  without  im¬ 
pairment  to  sight,  or  consecutive  sffropfcy  may  come  on.  Occasionally  the 
fields  will  be  found  contracted,  as^JwAysteria,  without  any  ophthalmoscopic 
appearance.  The  pupils  are  sgpwQ/nes  unequal. 

Inasmuch  as  the  symptj^vof  bad  cases  of  lead  encephalopathy  usually 
consist  of  severe  header©,  Vomiting,  and  convulsions,  the  spasm  being  in 
some  cases  epileptiform^  is  evident  that,  when  intense  double  optic  neu¬ 
ritis  is  added,  the*^S||nosis  between  this  disease  and  cerebral  tumor  has  to 
be  considered,  ^pramwell,  who  has  extensive  experience  of  lead  enceph¬ 
alopathy,  s^^^So  closely  do  the  two  conditions  [tumor  and  lead  enceph- 


.'Q 


\  1  Revue  medicale  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  1889,  No.  1. 

2  Ibidem,  1893,  No.  11. 

3  Annales  d’Oculistique,  Juillet,  1893. 

4  Gowers,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  2d  ed.,  i,  p.  955. 
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alopathy]  in  some  cases  resemble  each  other,  that  I  never  commit  mysilf 


to  a  positive  diagnosis  of  intra-cranial  tumor  without  having  previously 
excluded  lead-poisoning.”  1 

The  aids  in  the  diagnosis  will,  of  course,  be  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  characteristic  blue  line  on  the  gums,  as  also  of  anaemia,  colic,  constipa¬ 
tion,  wrist-drop,  and  lead  in  the  urine ;  together  with  the  previous  history 
and  the  patient’s  occupation. 


EPILEPSY. 

In  idiopathic  epilepsy  a  visual  aura  is  more  common  than  any  other 


special-sense  aura.  It  often  consists  in  subjective  sensations  of  light,  coloi, 
flames,  megalopsia  and  micropsia,  etc.,  and  also  in  visual  hallucinations, 
such  as  an  old  woman,  a  soldier,  faces,  beautiful  scenes,  etc.,  or  in  simple 
homonymous  hemianopsia.  In  epilepsy  due  to  organic  brain-disease  a 
visual  aura  occurring  always  in  homonymous  sides  of  the  fields  is  im¬ 
portant,  as  indicating  the  region  of  the  brain  (occipital  lobe)  in  which  the 
discharge  originates.  By  electrical  irritation  of  the  occipital  lobe  in  dogs, 
epileptic  fits  may  be  induced,2  but  it  is  well  understood  that  the  posterior 
areas  of  the  brain  merely  possess  the  power  of  originating  the  discharge  of 
energy  and  of  transferring  it  to  the  motor  area.  If  the  latter  be  extir¬ 
pated,  no  epileptic  fit  can  be  produced  by  irritation  of  the  cortical  centie 
for  vision.3  Since  cortical  epilepsy  beginning  with  hemiopic  visuakauia 
is  a  condition  in  which  operative  interference  may  be  undertaken,  our 
knowledge  of  the  seat  of  the  centre  for  vision  is,  here,  not  without  practical 
importance. 

At  the  onset  of  a  fit  there  is  very  often  conjugaM^t^al  deviation  of 
the  eyes  to  the  opposite  side  from  the  side  of  tln>^My  on  which  the  con¬ 
vulsions  commence,  with  rotation  of  the  head  same  direction.  This 

may  continue  during  the  whole  of  the  spa^raawic  stage,  or  the  eyes  may 
suddenly  be  turned  in  the  opposite  duwdfi^i,  a  symptom,  piobably,  of 
fatigue  in  the  centre  for  this  motictfi.  vglmetimes,  associated  rolling  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  eyes  may  be  seen,  or  ny^igmus.  Both  orbicular  muscles,  like 
the  muscles  of  deglutition,  the  d^phfagm,  etc.,  being  innervated  from  each 
side  of  the  brain,  take  part  spasm,  even  when  only  one  side  of  the 

body  is  affected.  . . 

The  condition  of  tWppils  is  variable,  often  even  in  one  and  the  same 
fit.  At  the  onset  rfic  Kopils  are  usually  normal  or  contracted,  but  during 
the  tonic  spasm  The^iiecome  dilated,  and  remain  so  until  consciousness 
returns.  The  JjW-roflex  is  lost,— a  point  of  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of 

1  Tumors,  p.  128. 

2  Archiv  fur  pathologische  Anatomie  und  Physiol  ogie,  xcvii.  3,  and  Neu¬ 
rol  ogiAh^Centralblatt,  1889,  Nr.  9;  Unverricht,  Archiv  fur  klinische  Medicin,  xliv.  1 ; 
al^Sa^y  other  authors. 

>nr Yet,  as  Rosenbach  observed,  after  extirpation  of  the  Rolandic  area,  conjugate  lateral 
Dtions  of  the  eyes  could  he  caused  by  irritation  of  the  occipital  lobe  as  readily  as  before. 
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a  true  epileptic  fit  from  an  hysterical  attack,  in  which  latter  it  is  retained. 
After  the  fit,  rapid  variations  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  (hippus)  may  some¬ 
times  be  seen,  and  are  valuable  as  evidence  of  the  fit  having;  been 


fit  having 

genuine  one. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  during  a  fit  are  not  very  easily  ob¬ 
served,  but  they  have  been  studied  by  several  observers,  and  would  seem  to 
vary  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  they  are  normal ;  sometimes  there  are 
marked  pallor  of  the  optic  papilla  and  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels ; 
and,  again,  in  other  cases  there  are  hypersemia  of  the  papilla  and  engorge¬ 
ment  of  the  retinal  veins.  Optic  neuritis  and  optic  atrophy,  which  have 
been  noted  in  some  cases  of  epilepsy,  are  to  be  regarded  as  complications 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  epilepsy  as  such.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks  the  fundus  may  be  normal,  but  a  very  usual  condition 
is  a  high  degree  of  hypersemia  of  the  retina  and  optic  papilla,  which  may 
last  for  some  hours  or  for  days,  or  may  become  chronic. 

After  the  fit,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  chronic  condition,  in  like  manner  as 
in  some  other  neurasthenic  states,  the  fields  of  vision  are  found  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  concentrically,  and  the  boundaries  for  color  may  also  be  contracted, 
but  without  transposition  or  reversion  (Oliver) 1 ;  or  there  may  be  color¬ 
blindness,  and  the  central  acuteness  of  vision  may  be  reduced.  The  con¬ 
tracted  condition  of  the  fields  is  another  valuable  aid  in  the  detection  of 
simulation. 

Transitory  amblyopia,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  (migraine,  sco¬ 
toma,  etc.),  is  more  frequent  in  connection  with  epilepsy  th^A  under  any 
other  condition.  It  may  precede  the  true  epileptic  attacks^X^  many  years, 
or  it  may  occur  along  with,  or  for  an  hour  or  so  before  *fits,  or  it  may 
be  substituted  for  them.  The  circumstances  that  thifVansitory  blindness 
is  often  accompanied  by  disturbances  in  the  spe  the  intelligence,  or 

by  passing  paralysis,  and  that  both  eyes  am,i^jmHy  attacked  by  it,  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  form  of  homonymous  hemian^psja^render  it  evident  that  its 
cause  resides  in  the  visual  cortex.  Yet  tmL  amblyopia  is  in  some  few  cases 
monocular,  and  must  then  be  referred  mjlisturbance  in  the  circulation  of 
the  optic  nerve  or  the  retina.  Jb 

The  question  raised  by  Wiagi&s^orth  and  Bickerton,2  concerning  the 
connection  between  epilepsy  !ra^errors  of  refraction,  is  one  which  hardly 
comes  within  the  scope  ofi4t^y article,  yet  it  may  be  thought  desirable  that 
some  reference  should  bvj^ade  to  it  here.  Those  authors,  basing  their 
opinion  on  the  exanwriS^on  of  one  hundred  cases  of  epilepsy,  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusions  rtrat,  given  a  predisposition  to  epilepsy,  an  abnormal 

condition  of  - -1*-  ° J 1 - j  j-?  Jl  ,J‘ 

cause  of  the 

sumption  certain  cases  of  epilepsy  do  occur  in  which  the  attack  is 


^Qfractive  media  of  the  eye  may  at  times  prove  the  exciting 
^Kj^ehse,  and  that  the  cases  examined  seem  to  justify  the  as- 


c'O 

Qj*  1  Journal  of  the  American  Med. cal  Association,  September  26,  1891. 
„er  2  Brain,  January,  1889. 
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induced  by  the  undue  strain  put  upon  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye  by 
reason  of  an  abnormality  of  refraction.  This  being  so,  they  believe  that, 
if  the  refractive  error  be  corrected  with  glasses,  there  is  reason  to  anticipate 
that  the  fits  will  subside,  provided  this  treatment  be  resorted  to  at  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  period  of  the  case.  Work  Dodd,  in  an  admirable  paper,1 
founded  on  the  painstaking  examination  of  one  hundred  epileptics,  comes 
to  a  very  similar  conclusion.  He  states  that  errors  of  refraction  may  excite 
epilepsy ;  that  the  correction  of  errors  of  refraction  will,  in  combination 
with  other  treatment,  in  many  cases  cure  or  relieve  the  epileptic  condition  ; 
that  in  his  one  hundred  cases  forty-nine  patients  were  so  cured  or  relieved ; 
and  that  in  some  cases,  when  the  refractive  error  has  been  corrected,  the 
epilepsy  will  continue,  generally  in  a  modified  form,  in  consequence  of 
other  irritation,  even  though  the  error  of  refraction  may  have  been  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  fits  in  the  first  instance.  Such  careful  and  laborious 
studies  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  worthy  of  consideration,  and  as 
prompting  to  further  investigations  on  the  subject,  especially  as  concerns 
the  permanence  or  otherwise  of  the  cures. 

Stevens,  of  New  York,2 3  has  also  formed  the  opinion  that  refractive 
errors  are  causes  of  epilepsy.  This  author  holds,  too,  that  certain  anoma¬ 
lous  conditions — insufficiencies — of  the  orbital  muscles  may  be  productive 
of  epilepsy,  a  view  which  has  met  with  considerable  adverse  criticism. 


CHOREA. 

The  theory  put  forward  by  Hughlings  Jackson  that  cWea  is  the  result 
of  cerebral  embolism  is  now,  according  to  Gowers, of  historical 
interest,  and  quite  untenable.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fy  of  note  that  in  a 
case  of  the  writer4  embolism  of  the  central  reti^T^rtery  of  the  left  eye, 
and  chorea,  chiefly  of  the  left  side  of  the  l^^'bame  on  simultaneously, 
and  that  in  a  case  of  A.  Benson 5  three^kCyS  of  chorea  had  preceded  a 
retinal  embolism.  In  Benson’s  case  thL^tient  had  had  acute  rheumatism, 
but  there  was  no  cardiac  disease ;  in^-ijie  writer’s  case  there  had  not  been 
rheumatism,  and  the  heart  was  he©iy.  Again,  Leber  mentions6  a  case 
of  chorea  in  which  sudden  b]  ess  of  one  eye  came  on,  and  in  which, 
some  months  later,  he  foup^V^)tic  atrophy  of,  he  thinks,  embolic  origin. 
In  this  case  there  was  ad^qjpac  murmur.  Possibly,  therefore,  the  embolic 


theory  of  chorea  m; 
cases  of  that  affectio 


be  found  to  be  more  tenable,  at  least  for  some 
ban  Gowers  believes. 


i.  tlldl  ail i i Uiiia ua u 

In  chorea  t^Jhead  and  eyes  may  participate  in  the  irregular  move¬ 
ments,  beine  pj0\  red  to  one  side  by  the  consentaneous  spasm  of  the  quick, 


.'Q 


P 


^►Brain,  Winter  Number,  1893. 

2  Functional  Nervous  Diseases,  their  Causes  and  their  Treatment. 

3  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  2d  ed.,  ii.  p.  616. 

4  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  viii.  p.  181. 

5  The  Ophthalmic  Review,  1886,  p.  1. 

6  Handbuch  der  Gesammten  Ausrenheilkunde,  v.  S.  870. 
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jerky  form  characteristic  of  chorea;  and  Gowers  specially  directs  atten¬ 
tion  1  to  the  point,  that  this  spasm  may  be  so  unequal  in  the  two  eyes  as 
to  cause  brief  diplopia,  although  it  is  insufficient  to  produce  a  visible 
variance  of  the  ocular  axes.  The  point  is  of  diagnostic  importance,  as 
was  shown  in  a  case  of  Gowers’s.  The  patient  had  choreic  movements, 
with  optic  neuritis  and  headache.  The  two  latter  symptoms  suggested 
that  the  movements  might  be  symptomatic  of  focal  brain-disease,  and 
therefore  not  true  chorea.  This  doubt  was  increased  when  the  patient 
shortly  afterwards  complained  of  occasional  double  vision,  although  no 
defective  movement  of  the  eyes  could  be  detected.  The  case  ran  the 
ordinary  course  of  chorea,  and  made  a  good  recovery.  Gowers  finds  that 
diplopia  in  patients  suffering  from  chorea  is  by  no  means  infrequent, 
although,  not  being  constant,  little  attention  is  paid  to  it,  and  it  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  mentioned  spontaneously. 


DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  SKULL. 

Along  with  certain  congenital  deformities  of  the  skull,  optic  neuritis, 
or  post-neuritic  optic  atrophy,  is  seen. 

The  deformity  most  commonly  attended  by  these  serious  eye-compli¬ 
cations  is  a  high,  narrow,  and  long  skull,  which  looks  as  though  it  had 
been  subjected  to  great  lateral  pressure,  and  is  known  as  oxycephaly. 
At  the  anterior  fontanel le  and  along  the  sagittal  suture  a  prominent 
ridge  of  bone  is  present.  According  to  Virchow,  the  deformity  is  caused 
by  premature  synostosis  of  the  sagittal  suture,  which  may  Ite,  and  often 
is,  accompanied  by  inflammatory  intra-cranial  processe$^\n^nly  pachy¬ 


meningitis. 


& 


The  orbits  in  these  skulls  are  often  very  shallow^Q^as  a  result  of  this 
the  eyeballs  are  protruded,  and  at  first  may  be  n^aVem  for  myopic  globes. 
The  orbits,  too,  are  lofty  in  proportion  to  thej£Vfdth.  The  vision  is  de¬ 
fective  in  greater  or  less  degree  from  birth,  feom^f  the  patients  being  born 
almost,  or  quite,  blind  of  both  eyes,  wh  pothers  enjoy  fair  vision  in  one 
or  both  eyes  during  the  early  years  of  but  the  sight  gradually  dimin¬ 
ishes  until,  as  a  rule,  before  adolesgd0p,  absolute  amaurosis  is  reached.  In 
some  patients  of  advanced  life.JJ^0ever,  very  imperfect  vision  has  been 
retained. 

The  ophthalmoscope  dis^^ers  the  presence  either  of  optic  neuritis,  which 
is  sometimes  of  the  chol^jMisk  type,  or  of  post-neuritic  atrophy,  more  or 
less  advanced.  The  dually  accepted  view  as  to  the  cause  of  the  optic-nerve 
affection  is,  that  due  to  the  meningitis.  Michel  thought  it  might  be 
caused,  or  at  I^^romoted,  by  compression  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  optic 
foramen,  sometimes  found  of  abnormally  small  size  in  these  skulls. 

Indeed,  iiAa  case  of  which  Manz  obtained  a  post-mortem  examination,  the 
optic  presented  a  marked  constriction  where  they  had  passed  through 


0 
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ransactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  iv.  p.  306. 
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the  optic  foramina.  In  one  case  (Stood)  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
were  normal,  although  amaurosis  was  present ;  and  here  the  author  assumed 
as  the  cause  of  the  blindness  defective  development  of  the  occipital  lobes, 
the  skull  being  high  and  narrow  and,  in  this  instance,  short  in  its  antero¬ 
posterior  measurement. 

The  patients  are  often  mentally  defective,  or  subject  to  convulsions  or 
to  epileptic  fits,  and  frequently  die  young.  Friedenwald  asks  whether  there 
may  not  be  an  indication  for  relief  of  intra-cranial  pressure  by  trephining 
in  these  cases.1 

A  remarkable  case  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  skull  with  extreme 
proptosis  of  each  eyeball,  which  belongs  to  this  category,  has  been  published 
by  Henry  Power.2  The  subject  of  it  was  an  infant  born  after  an  easy  de¬ 
livery  at  full  term,  and  which  died  on  the  thirtieth  day.  The  case  affords 
a  valuable  instance  of  the  effect  of  premature  synostosis  in  producing  such 
deformities,  and  their  resulting  displacements  of  the  globes.  Plate  II.,  Fig. 
1,  represents  the  appearances  during  life.  The  eyeballs  projected  so  far 
that  the  margins  of  the  lids  were  behind  the  vertical  transverse  equators, 
aud  the  dislocated  globes  could  not  be  reduced  into  their  sockets.  The  cor¬ 
ner  were  hazy  and  threatened  ulceration,  so  that  no  ophthalmoscopic  exami¬ 
nation  was  possible.  The  head  was  very  short  in  the  autero-posterior  di¬ 
ameter,  but  of  great  vertical  height,  especially  in  the  frontal  region,  where 
it  became  cone-shaped.  There  was  not  any  ridge  of  bone  on  the  vertex. 
After  hardening  in  spirit,  a  sagittal  section  of  the  head  was  made,  passiug 
through  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  right  cornea.  The  right  orbit,  which 
was  thereby  opened,  was  found  to  be  extremely  shallo^u^depth  being  only 
2.5  centimetres  from  its  inferior  border  to  the  opttf  foramen.  The  height 
of  the  orbit,  on  the  other  hand,  was  increasedvOksuring  as  it  did  thirty- 
two  millimetres  at  its  most  anterior  part,  wfflirtwenty  millimetres  is  the 
normal  measurement  at  this  period.  /v* 

Owing  to  the  prolongation  upwam<^p£he  head  into  a  blunt  cone,  the 
form  of  the  brain  and  the  convoluted  pattern  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
were  greatly  altered.  The  corpus^jiosum  was  absent,  aud,  as  is  often  no¬ 
ticed  in  connection  with  this  d<^st,  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  presented  a 
microgyrous  condition  in  cem^Tlocalities.  This  was  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  frontal  region.  .  „ 

Plate  II.,  Fig.  2^fKw  a  photograph  taken  by  Professor  D.  J.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  of  Trinity  C^lle^e,  Dublin,  represents  the  appearances  of  the  interior 
of  the  craniupijg^ter  removal  of  the  brain.  The  floor  of  the  orbit  was 

1  Michel,  ^nv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xiv. ;  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xii.,  2,  S. 
133  ;  Hir^h&X,  Centralblatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  1883,  S.  1 ;  Stood,  Klinische 
Monat^i^^  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1884,  S.  248;  Manz,  Bericht  der  ophthalmologischen 
Gesellscf^rt  zu  Heidelberg,  1887,  S.  18;  Meynerz,  Deutsche  medicinische  Wochenschrift, 
15  1888;  Weiss  und  Brugger,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  xxiv.,  1,  S.  55;  Frieden- 

he  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  May,  1893. 

^  2  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1894,  xiv. 


PLATE  II 

Fig.  1 


Appearances  of  Mr.  Power’s  case  during  life. 


Fig.  2. 


m 


Appearances  of  Inferior  of  cranium  in  Mr.  Power’s  case— a,  pits  in  the  cranial  vault  in  which  the 
small  frontal  (involutions  were  placed -thinning  of  the  bone;  b,  sharp  edge  which  in  adult  skull  is 
formed  byW&ter^>r  border  of  lesser  wing  of  sphenoid ;  c,  roof  of  left  orbit ;  d,  roof  of  right  orbit  in 
section jyr,  o?i|$  nerve;/,  sclerotic;  g,  nasal  fossa;  h,  tongue ;  i,  basi-occipital;  k,  foramen  magnum; 
l,  posterf?Vcranial  fossa ;  in,  petro-mastoid  ;  n,  tentorium ;  o,  middle  cranial  fossa ;  p,  falx  cerebri  cut 
shorf^X-A 
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horizontal,  but  the  roof  was  almost  vertical  in  position,  being  directed  up¬ 
ward  and  forward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  becoming  continu¬ 
ous  with  the  vertical  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  into  which  it  passed  with 
only  a  small  projection  to  mark  the  orbital  edge.  A  perpendicular  line  from 
the  front  of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  would  fall  entirely  be¬ 
hind  the  globe.  The  optic  nerve  from  its  entrance  at  the  optic  foramen 
ascended  sharply,  and  remained  in  close  relation  with  the  displaced  roof  of 
the  orbit,  till  it  bent  downward  to  enter  the  sclerotic.  A  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  to  which  the  skull  was  submitted  by  Professor  Cunningham,1  displayed 
the  cause  of  these  remarkable  distortions.  It  was  ascertained  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  joint  between  the  ex-occipital  and  the  basi- occipital, 
every  suture  and  synchondrodial  joint  in  the  skull  was  firmly  ossified.  The 
consequence  of  the  solidification  of  the  base  and  the  ossification  of  the  vault 
into  a  continuous  bony  sheet  was  the  general  uplifting  of  the  front  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  cranium  by  the  growing  brain,  and  the  simultaneous  drag¬ 
ging  up  with  it  of  the  orbital  plates,  to  which  latter  is  due  the  extreme 
shallowness  of  the  eye-sockets.  It  was  also  found  that  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain  had  pressed  so  hard  against  the  ossifying  cranial  vault,  that  the 
normal  dimples  on  its  inner  surface  had  become  deep  bony  pits,  like  a 
honeycomb,  or  like  the  cells  in  the  stomach  of  a  camel,  and  the  floors  of 
these  pits  had  been  made  exceedingly  thin  and  diaphanous. 

Another  form  of  skull  which  has  been  observed  by  Vossius2  to  be 
accompanied  by  optic  neuritis  or  optic  atrophy  is.  one  in  which  the  head 
is  too  long  antero-posteriorly  and  too  short  in  its  vertical  lwasurement. 
There  is  no  hydrocephalic  enlargement,  and  the  face  is  alrnna^miare. 

Again,  Oppenheim3  has  seen  cases  in  which  there  wagjftbtiormal  w 
of  the  skull  with  protrusion  of  the  zygomata,  while 
was  of  normal  dimensions ;  and  here,  too,  optic 
atrophy  was  noted. 

The  simple  microcephalic  skull  is  also  tflaWKto  be  complicated  with 
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ler  diameters  it 
passing  over  to 


amaurosis. 
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The  organic  diseases  of  theJ^jpl  cord,  and  those  which,  for  the 
present,  are  held  to  be  such^M^in  which  eye-symptoms  occur,  are  the 
following  :  tabes  dorsalis  Ljifiwtitary  ataxy,  or  Friedreich’s  disease ;  mye¬ 
litis  ;  syringomyelia  ;  M<4^v^n’s  disease ;  myotonia  congenita,  or  Thomsen’s 
disease ;  acute  asceud^^  paralysis,  or  Landry’s  disease.  Disseminated 
sclerosis  and  cerebjroi^pinal  meningitis  have  been  treated  of  under  the 
head  of  Diffuse  l^$?ases  of  the  Brain. 


1  The  writeiN^s  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Kanthack,  at  that  time  curator  of  the  museum 
at  St.  BartbujVmew’s  Hospital,  where  the  specimen  had  been  deposited,  for  his  kindness  in 
lending^^^h#n  for  this  further  examination. 

2^ciimsche  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1884,  S.  172. 


^J!fe41irbucli  der  Nervenkrankheiten,  S.  560. 
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TABES  DORSALIS. 

The  eye-symptoms  which  may  be  found  in  this  disease  are :  1 .  Atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve.  2.  Paralyses  and  ataxy  of  orbital  muscles.  3.  Pupil¬ 
lary  alterations.  4.  Paralysis  of  accommodation.  5.  Narrowing  of  the 
palpebral  fissure.  6.  Imperfect  closure  of  the  eyelids,  associated  with 
twitchings  in  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  7.  Epiphora.  8.  Seduction 
of  the  intra-ocular  tension. 

Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — This  is  one  of  the  most  grave  symptoms 
of  this  serious  disease,  and  occurs  in  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
Its  onset  is  more  frequently  in  the  pre-ataxic  period  than  subsequently.  It 
may  even  be  the  very  first  symptom,  and  occasionally  precedes  lightning 
pain,  loss  of  knee-jerk,  and  other  spinal  symptoms  by  a  long  interval  of 
time, — from  two  to  twenty  years.  But  optic  atrophy  does  sometimes  com¬ 
mence  in  the  later  stages  of  locomotor  ataxy. 

Coming  on  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage,  optic  atrophy  seems  very  often  to 
have — as  Benedikt  first  pointed  out,1  and  as  has  since  been  noted  by  many 
observers — a  favorable  influence  on  the  spinal  disease,  symptoms  of  tabes 
already  existing  being  ameliorated  or  disappearing,  while  the  further 
progress  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  retarded  or  averted.  Indeed,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  rare  for  a  tabetic  patient  who  goes  blind  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease  to  become  ataxic  later,  while  the  lightning  and  other  pains 
become  less  severe  after  amaurosis  is  established.  But  if  the  ataxy  be  well 
marked,  it  does  not  improve  with  a  subsequent  development  of  optic 

atrophy.  y'Oj 

Usually  both  eyes  are  affected  with  optic  atrophy^^wltaneously  or  with 
a  very  short  interval,  but  sometimes  the  onset  ity'Q*  eye  precedes  that  in 
the  other  by  a  long  time.  Leber  saw  the  int^n^hs  much  as  four  years 2  in 
one  case.  At  the  onset  of  the  optic-nerve  afjfsZWi  patients  often  have  some 
photophobia  and  subjective  sensations ^f  j  Sparks  and  colored  lights  and 
mouches  volantes,  and  complain  of  a  Mr  smoke  between  their  eyes  and 
the  objects  they  look  at,  and  in  twoQ^es  Berger3  noted  erythropsia.  The 
interval  between  the  commenc^^nt  of  the  optic-nerve  disease  and  the 
advent  of  complete  blindnessjQWies  considerably  in  different  cases.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  year  is  an  ave^j^Unterval ;  but  it  is  often  only  a  few  months, 
and  has  been  in  som&(^?^  as  long  as  fifteen  or  seventeen  years,  and  in  the 
slower  cases  there  for  months  at  a  time,  be  no  progress  in  the  blind¬ 

ness.  Martin  tlfittts  out  the  remarkable  fact  that  Romberg’s  symptom  is 
not  generally  Athiu  in  blind  tabetics. 

Color-! >liTvTu>ss  is  almost  always  associated  with  the  optic  atrophy,  but 
need  n^^e ~ni  direct  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  the  acuteness  of  vision, 


'Q 
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1  Wiener  medizinische  Presse,  1881,  Nrs.  1,  2,  4,  5. 

2  Handbuch  der  Gresammten  Augenheilkunde,  v.  S.  866. 

3  Arcbiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xix.  S.  408. 

*  Brain,  1890,  p.  413. 
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nor  to  the  contraction  of  the  field.  Indeed,  occasionally,  before  the  ophthal¬ 
moscope  can  detect  any  change  in  the  papilla,  there  is  a  derangement  of 
the  color-sense.  This  will  be  associated  with  defective  sensitiveness  for 
the  light  difference,  while  in  congenital  color-blindness  the  light-difference 
will  be  normal.  Green  is  the  color  which  is  first  lost. 

The  field  of  vision  becomes  contracted,  but  there  is  no  one  form  of  con¬ 
traction  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  contraction  may  be,  and  perhaps 
most  frequently  is,  concentric ;  or  it  may  begin  on  the  temporal  side  of  the 
field  only,  or  on  the  nasal  side,  or  above,  or  more  rarely  below,  and  then 
subsequently  start  in  the  other  parts  of  the  periphery.  The  concentric  form 
of  contraction  commonly  commences  by  sending  re-entering  angles  of  blind¬ 
ness  into  the  field,  which  cut  across  the  boundaries  for  the  color-fields.  But 
the  color-fields  themselves,  too,  become  contracted,  and  that  sometimes  before 
the  field  for  white  is  affected  :  so  that  in  doubtful  cases  an  examination  of 
the  color-fields  may  help  in  clearing  up  the  diagnosis.  Mental  worry  may 
cause  temporary  functional  increase  in  the  contraction  of  the  fields  in  tabes. 
Central  scotoma,  if  it  occur  at  all  in  tabes,  as  such,  does  so  with  extreme 
rarity. 

In  respect  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  there  is  a  want  of  accord 
among  authors  as  to  whether  a  short  period  of  hypersemia  precedes  the 
atrophic  appearances.  Most  writers  make  no  statement  on  the  point,  others 
deny  any  such  hypersemic  stage,  and  a  few  maintain  its  occurrence.  The 
truth  is,  the  opportunities  for  studying  this  stage  are  not  frequent.  In 
commencing  atrophy,  the  nasal  side  of  the  papilla,  which  is  normally  pinker 
than  the  temporal  side,  becomes  gray,  and  gradually  the^Jmrfyia  cribrosa 
comes  into  view,  atrophic  cupping  is  developed,  and  {gj^whole  papilla 
presents  a  uniform  grayish  hue.  Subsequently,  whojOhe  case  is  of  some 
standing,  according  as  connective  tissue  is  develoue^jrthe  lamina  cribrosa, 
the  grayish  hue  is  changed  to  a  glistening  wfrr^&nd  the  retinal  arteries 
and  veins  are  reduced  to  the  finest  thread&jEeber  has  shown  that  the 
atrophic  process  advances  from  the  peri  pj^rym  wards  the  axis  of  the  optic 
nerve ;  and  it  is  not  a  descending  atro@^  from  the  brain,  but  one  which 
begins  in  the  retro-bulbar  part  of  th^jjptic  nerve.1 

The  treatment  of  optic-nervej^W>phy  is  about  as  hopeless  as  that  of 
any  disease  well  can  be.  remedies  have  been  tried  for  it.  Bene- 

dikt 2  states  that,  unless  m*t(0^e  cases  which  are  indubitably  on  a  syphilitic 
basis,  mercury  and  iodict^^f  potassium  are  likely  to  be  not  only  useless, 
but  even  very  injurqnj^by  hastening  the  progress  of  the  blindness.  Leber 
holds  a  similar  opi^i^k,  but  goes  further,  in  that  he  believes  mercury  to  be 
mischievous  eyeOJn  syphilitic  cases.  *  Iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  iron, 
cyanide  of  ^^^(Galezowski),  salicylate  of  sodium  with  Turkish  baths, 
strychnineihy^odermieally,  inhalations  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  suspension 
Raised,  each  in  its  turn,  and  have  each  failed  to  gain  more  than 


fur  Ophthalmologie,  xiv.,  2,  S.  177. 


2  Ibidem,  xliii.,  1897,  p.  701. 
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a  temporary  reputation.  In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a 
remedy  in  this  disease  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  as  already  stated,  even 
without  treatment,  periods  often  occur  in  which  no  advance  in  the  blindness 
takes  place,  or  in  which  the  patient  may  think  his  sight  to  be  somewhat 
better. 

The  relation  between  the  optic  atrophy  and  the  spinal  disease  is  not  well 
understood ;  but  the  former,  probably,  is  merely  a  manifestation  of  a  dis¬ 
eased  process  in  the  optic  nerve,  similar  to  that  which  attacks  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord.  It  cannot  be  the  result  of  some  influence  which  the 
spinal  cord  has  over  the  nutrition  of  the  optic  nerve,  for  the  latter  may 
become  atrophied  long  before  it  can  be  assumed  that  spinal  disease  is 
present.  That  it  is  not  a  direct  continuation  of  the  disease  from  the  spinal 
cord  is  evident,  both  from  the  investigations  of  Leber  above  referred  to, 
and  because  the  spinal  degeneration  usually  ceases  below  the  medulla,  or  at 
most  it  affects  the  nerve  nuclei  in  the  latter.  Wharton  Jones  propounded 
the  view/  that  the  optic-nerve  disease  results  from  an  affection  of  the 
sympathetic  by  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  consequent  hyper- 
sernia  of  the  optic  nerve,  followed  by  atrophy  of  it;  and  recently  Berger1 2 
has  put  forward  a  similar  view. 

Paralyses  and  Ataxy  of  Orbital  Muscles  (see  also  page  590). — Paralyses 
of  orbital  muscles  in  tabes  are  not  uncommon,  occurring  in  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these 
paralyses  appear  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage,  and  even  as  an  initial  symptom. 
There  are  two  chief  forms  of  them, — the  transient  paralysis,  which  lasts 
a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  may  recur,  and  the  permaitenijwalysis  of  one 
or  two  muscles.  The  diplopia  produced  by  thesei^alyses  is  often  the 
symptom  which  first  induces  the  patient  to  see^ra\loctor.  Any  orbital 
nerve  may  be  affected,  but  the  sixth  nerve  *to  be  the  one  most  com¬ 

monly  paralyzed.  The  third  nerve  also  igatfftp  paralyzed,  and  the  levator 
palpebrse  is  frequently  involved,  with  refilling  ptosis.  De  Watteville3  and 
others  have  found  loss  of  power  of  Convergence  (difficulty  of  fusion)  not 
rarely  present  in  beginning  tabes,  aW) double  exterior  ophthalmoplegia,  as 
well  as  double  sixth-nerve  paraj0£s,  is  sometimes  seen.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  conditions  ^^mese  three  last  mentioned  have  a  nuclear 
disease  as  their  cause,  and^^s^probable  that  some  of  the  other  oculo-motor 
disturbances  in  tabe  nuclear  origin.  Some  of  them,  on  the  other 

hand,  may  be  due  to^gjjpheral  neuritis,  and  the  orbital  nerves  may  undergo 
atrophy  without*  tffiy  nuclei  being  altered. 

Ocular  ata^^fcaccaded  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  ocular  myoseismia) 
is  another  ♦W^iess  common  symptom.  It  is  sometimes  erroneously  called 
uystagnm^Cbut  nystagmus  is  a  constant  oscillatory  motion  of  the  eyeballs, 
the  eyes  are  at  rest  and  when  an  object  is  fixed,  and  is  extremely 

1  British  Medical  Journal,  July  24,  1869. 

2  Loco  citato. 

3  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1887,  Nr.  10. 
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rare  in  tabes.  In  ocular  ataxy,  so  long  as  the  eyes  are  at  rest  there  is  no 
oscillatiou  or  twitching ;  bat  as  soon  as  an  object  is  carefully  looked  at,  and 
especially  if  followed  when  in  motion,  and  more  particularly  at  the  end  of 
the  latter,  a  slight  twitching  of  the  eyeballs  is  seen.  It  is  liable  to  be 
found  in  every  stage  of  tabes. 

Pupillary  Alterations  —  Myosis  is  the  usual  state  of  the  pupil  in  tabes, 
and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  paralytic  and  not  of  the  spastic  form,  and 
as  due  to  disease  of  the  cilio-spinal  centre  in  the  lower  cervical  and  upper 
dorsal  portion  of  the  cord,  or  to  disease  at  the  origin  of  the  pupil-dilating 
fibres  in  the  front  part  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  myosis  is  often 
extreme  in  degree,  or  “  pin-hole,”  as  it  is  then  called;  yet  the  pupil  may 
react  to  light  and  on  convergence.  Mydriasis,  except  as  part  of  a  third- 
nerve  paralysis,  is  seldom  seen  in  tabes,  but  the  pupil  may  be  of  normal 
size. 

In  tabes  the  pupils  are  of  somewhat  different  sizes  in  a  considerable 
number  of  the  cases,  both  in  the  early  and  in  the  late  stages.  Berger1 
observed  in  thirty  per  cent,  of  his  cases  an  elliptical  shape  of  the  pupil, 
the  long  axis  running  about  vertically,  as  a  rule. 

A  familiar  and  important  pupil-symptom  of  tabes — although  not  alto¬ 
gether  peculiar  to  it — is  that  known  by  the  name  of  Argyll- Robertson,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  first  directed  attention  to  it.2  The  phenomenon  consists  in 
this,  that  the  pupil,  although  as  a  rule  contracted,  does  not  respond  to  light 
by  further  contraction,  or,  if  so,  but  slightly,  yet  does  become  more  con¬ 
tracted  on  convergence  of  the  visual  axes  (or  on  accommodation).  Myosis 
need  not  always  be  present  with  the  Argyll-Robertson  pujA;  the  pupil 
may  be  of  normal  size,  or  even  dilated. 

A  very  generally  accepted  explanation  of  the  Arn^JWlobertson  pupil 
refers  it  to  a  degeneration  of  Meynert’s  fibres,  whjCNiorm  that  part  of 
the  centripetal  path  for  the  pupillary  reflex  whl^Xlles  between  the  j  oint 
in  the  optic  tract  where  that  path  leaves  th^y^pct  and  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  diseasfijln  these  fibres  is  primarily 
due  to  an  ependvmitis  of  the  wall  of  tl^fourth  ventricle,  in  which  they 
run.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  Jby Nneddaeus 3  and  by  Bevan  Lewis,4 
while  this  explanation  would  ansjj^K^were  all  instances  of  this  symptom 
binocular,  it  cannot  be  the  tru^^pj^iAasmuch  as  the  symptom  is  sometimes 
monocular.  Lesion  of  Meyu&^s  fibres  on  one  side  only  would  not  interfere 
with  the  direct  pupil lai/^iM^x,  which  could  then  be  brought  about  by 
means  of  the  centripetalVenex  path  jiassing  by  the  opposite  ojitic  tract  and 
opposite  fibres  of  MgJ^ert  to  the  sjihincter  nucleus  of  the  opposite  third 
nerve,  and  thenc*  fie  sphincter  nucleus  of  the  affected  side  by  the  intra¬ 
nuclear  fibr^&^nich  conuect  the  two  third-nerve  nuclei.  Both  of  these 


1  ^oc(rcitato,  p.  346. 

w-^Minburgh  Medical  Journal,  1869,  xiv.  p.  669,  and  1870,  xv.  p.  487. 

v  ^^rArchiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xxvii.  S.  38. 

4  British  Medical  Journal,  April  25  and  May  2,  1896. 
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authors  therefore  hold  that  the  disease  causing  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil 
is  a  nuclear  one,  and  this  is  Jessop’s  1  view  also.  Heddaeus  believes  that 
in  some  cases  the  disease  may  be  fascicular  rather  than  nuclear.  He  thinks 
it  probable  that  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  nucleus  for  accom¬ 
modation  and  that  for  the  sphincter  iridis,  but  that  the  ramus  iridis  of  the 
third  nerve  is  formed  of  two  roots,  one  springing  from  the  sphincter  nucleus 
and  the  other  from  the  accommodation  nucleus.  Destruction  then,  of  the 
root  springing  from  the  sphincter  nucleus,  equally  with  destruction  of  the 
nucleus  itself,  would  give  rise  to  loss  of  the  pupil-reflex  on  the  same  side. 
Yet  there  is  in  this  theory  the  difficulty  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil  is  very  frequently  associated  with  myosis.  In  these  cases 
the  loss  of  the  pupil-reflex  cannot  be  due  to  nuclear  or  to  fascicular  dis¬ 
ease  alone,  for  were  this  so,  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  sympathetic, 
mydriasis  and  not  myosis  would  be  present.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  a 
concomitant  condition  of  irritation  of  the  pupil-fibres  in  the  optic  nerve 
(Heddaeus2),  vaso-motor  action  (Guillery  3),  and  a  tonic  innervation  of  the 
iris  on  part  of  the  third  nerve  (Oebeke 4)  have  each  been  called  upon. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  we  have  still  much  to  learn  before  a  wholly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  this  valuable  clinical  symptom 
can  be  given. 

The  symptom  is  one  of  those  most  regularly  found  in  tabes.  It  is 
very  often  an  early  or  initial  symptom,  and  it  continues  through  all  the 
stages  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  sometimes  entirely  absent. 

The  writer  is  led  to  think  by  some  cases  which  have  come  under  his 
notice,  that  the  full  value  of  the  Argyll-Robertson  putfHAas  a  very  early 
premonitory  symptom  of  serious  general  nervous  dis^^ (general  paralysis 
or  tabes)  has  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated,  and^h^Kit  perhaps  plays  this 
role  more  frequently  than  is  generally  suppos^V  An  interesting  question 
too  as  regards  this  symptom  is,  whether  oj^^rnt  may  be  present  without 
foreshadowing  the  approach  of  any  gene»*fh2Wvous  disease, — i.e.,  as  a  purely 
local  symptom.  The  writer  would  be*Lu$>«*ld  to  give  a  negative  reply  to  this 
question,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  sujflwted  by  that  of  Dr.  Byrom  Bramwell, 
kindly  expressed  to  him  by  lettej^  JDr.  Bramwell  says,  “  I  should  certainly 
say,  in  my  experience,  the  An^CpRobertson  symptom  is  significant  of  some 
general  nervous  affectionvO^  o*uy  remember  to  have  once  met  with  the 
condition  unassociated  Hiv^other  symptoms  and  signs  of  nervous  derange¬ 
ment,  and  I  do  not  ^eljSefinitely  sure  about  that  case.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  instances  in  wkicmT  have  found  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  present,  the 
case  has  been j^>?ither  of  locomotor  ataxia  or  of  general  paralysis  of  the 


1  TraqXj&jkns  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  xi.  p.  182. 

2  KlHSSie  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1893,  S.  98. 

^Iteber  topische  Diagnostik  der  Pupillarerscheinungen  bei  der  Tabes  Dorsalis,  Deutsche 
nWTI^r^che  Wochenschrift,  1892,  Nr.  52. 
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Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychiatrie  und  psychisch-gerichtliebe  Medicin4,  1.,  1894, 
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insane.”  Gowers,  in  speaking  of  nerve-degenerations  the  result  of  syphilis,1 
says,  “  Among  the  motor  palsies,  one  of  the  most  important  to  the  physi¬ 
cian,  although  the  least  important  to  the  patient,  is  the  isolated  loss  of  the 
light-reflex  of  the  iris,  with  which  the  name  of  Argyll-Robertson  is  con¬ 
nected.  I  have  notes  of  only  twenty-two  cases  in  which  this  symptom 
existed  apart  from  other  degenerative  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
1  believe  that  it  is  much  less  rare  than  this  number  might  suggest.  It  is 
seldom  looked  for  unless  other  symptoms  suggest  degenerative  disease.  Of 
these  twenty-two  cases,  syphilis  was  certain  in  twelve  and  highly  probable 
in  three  others,  while  two  more  had  a  history  of  a  venereal  sore.  In  six 
cases  there  was  no  history  or  evidence  of  either  syphilis  or  chancre ;  never¬ 
theless,  two  of  them  had  had  an  attack  of  sudden  hemiplegia  in  early  adult 
life,  without  any  indication  of  a  cause  of  embolism^ — an  event  that  always 
affords  ground. for  suspecting  syphilis.  From  these  facts  we  may  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  syphilis  existed  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  and  we  may  suspect 
that  it  existed  in  three-quarters.  The  relation  of  this  symptom  to  syphilis 
makes  it  one  of  great  practical  value.”  And  then  Gowers  adds  the  sig¬ 
nificant  statement,  "It  [the  Argyll-Robertson  symptom]  proves  that  a 
degenerative  process  is  at  work  in  the  nervous  system,  and  it  raises  a  strong 
presumption  that  this  process  is  the  result  of  syphilis.  It  is  true,  the  de¬ 
pendence  on  central  degeneration  has  not  been  proved  by  observation,  but 
the  indirect  evidence  of  it  is  very  strong.”  Apart  from  the  connection  with 
syphilis  pointed  out  by  Gowers,  the  Argyll-Robertson  symptom  has  been 
noted  by  some  authors  in  combination  with  other  symptoms  of  disease, 
but  where  at  the  time  there  were  no  definite  indications  of  l#^motor  ataxy 
or  of  general  paralysis.  The  writer  submits  that  the  action  which  still 
remains  to  be  answered  is  :  Is  not  the  Argyll-RobertspNey mptom,  whether 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  symptoms,  alwa^s^sign  of  tabes  or  of 
general  paralysis,  it  may  he  in  a  very  early  sta^VjsMud  possibly  sometimes 
of  other  less  well-defined  diseases  of  the  n^Wits) system  ? 2  This  question 
will  not  be  an  easy  one  to  answer,  for  tta  opportunity  of  keeping  suitable 
cases  under  observation  for  the  necessarWbfigth  of  time  is  rare. 

Neither  the  Argyll-Robertson  puj>il  uor  primary  optic  atrophy  occurs 
in  peripheral  neuritis,  a  disease  wl*i2»^is  liable  to  be  occasionally  mistaken 
for  tabes.  S.Qj*' 

Boedecker  relates  a  castf^f  tabes  in  which  the  disease  began  with 
double  sixth-nerve  paraj^sis^oon  followed  by  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  and 
five  years  later  the  firg£  cmain  signs  of  tabes  presented  themselves  (loss  of 
knee-jerk,  lightningN^Jis,  etc.). 

The  pupillaraAeiex  to  sensitive  stimuli — the  sympathetic  reflex — is  lost 
much  later  U^^the  light-reflex,  and  finally  the  reaction  on  convergence 
also  disappeh^. 


T 

fynjia 


Jian  I  ectures  on  Syphilis  and  the  Nervous  System,  London,  1892,  S.  47 
^)emsche  Ze:tschrift  fur  Nervenheilkunde,  1893,  iv. 

AJtrchiv  fur  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xxii.  313. 
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In  testing  for  the  light-reflex  it  is  important  that  the  skin  of  the  eyelids 
or  face  be  not  touched,  whereby  the  sympathetic  reflex  may  be  released,  and, 
owing  to  the  consequent  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  a  false  conclusion  may  be 
arrived  at.  The  light-reflex  is  best  tested  in  the  ophthalmoscope  room,  or 
other  darkened  room,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light  which  can  be  alternately 
directed  on  and  off  the  eye.  A  common  and  much-to-be-deprecated  method 
among  medical  men  is  to  look  for  the  light-reflex  by  opening  and  closing 
the  patient’s  eye  with  a  finger  or  thumb  applied  to  the  upper  lid. 

Paralysis  of  Accommodation . — Paralysis  of  accommodation  without 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupillse  is  a  rare  symptom  in  tabes.  Galezowski 
has  reported  some  such  cases  1  in  which  the  pupil  was  normal,  but  in  which, 
in  one  eye  usually,  with  paralysis  of  accommodation  there  was  loss  of  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  skin  around  the  orbit,  and  Berger2  has  seen  similar  cases. 
Paralysis  of  accommodation  is  more  common  in  the  late  than  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease. 

Narrowing  of  the  Palpebral  Fissure . — Narrowing  of  the  palpebral  open¬ 
ing  due  to  a  slight  drooping  of  the  upper  lids,  hardly  to  be  called  ptosis, 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Jacobson3  as  sometimes  occurring  in  tabes  along 
with  the  myosis.  It  is  held  to  be  due  to  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic 
(sympathetic  ptosis),  is  usually  binocular,  and  the  frequency  of  its  occur¬ 
rence  increases  as  the  disease  advances. 

Imperfect  Closure  of  the  Eyelids ,  with  Twitchings  in  the  Orbicularis  Pal¬ 
pebrarum . — Berger4  has  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
few  moments  after  a  tabetic  patient  has  closed  his  eyelids  fibrillary  twitch¬ 
ings  take  place  in  the  orbicular  muscle.  If  only  one  be  closed,  the 
twitchings  will  occur  in  the  opposite  orbicular  mu&oie^  as  well,  and  the 
greater  the  effort  made  to  close  the  eyes  the  more  n™£ed  will  be  the  twitch¬ 
ings.  Such  eyelid  twitching  may  sometimes->p^seen  in  other  nervous 
disorders,  and  sometimes  in  healthy  person^^Berger  thinks  they  are,  in 
tabes,  the  result  of  a  somewhat  imperfecfe'p&p^  of  closing  the  eyelids,  due  to 
very  slight  facial  paralysis,  and  hencqrtheii?4narked  character  in  that  disease. 

Epiphora . — Epiphora  is,  accord™**  to  Berger,  not  a  rare  symptom  in 
tabes.  He  has  noted  its  occurrence  m  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  cases  and 
in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  BrnWowers  and  Oppenheim,  in  their  manuals, 
do  not  mention  the  syn  all,  while  others 5  expressly  state  it  to  be 

a  rare  symptom,  an  opiwfcjh  which  coincides  with  the  writer’s  experience. 
Panas 6  once  saw  epjfph<|ra  as  the  first  symptom  of  tabes.  It  may  give  rise 
to  injection  of  tli£*  cotljunctiva,  to  marginal  blepharitis,  and  to  eversion  of 

This  epiphora  is  caused  partly  by  difficulty  in  the 


he*  conji 

the  lacrymal  ng^Qm. 
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Societe  de  biologie,  February  18,  1888. 

2  Loco  citato. 

5  Augenaffectionen  bei  Allgem einleiden,  S.  64. 

4  Loco  citato,  p.  392. 

6  Terson,  Gazette  medicale  de  Paris,  1894,  No.  33. 

6  Gazette  medicale  de  Paris,  August  18,  1894. 
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flowing  off  of  the  tears,  consequent  on  debility  of  the  orbicular  muscle  ; 
but  it  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  hypersecretion,  in  analogy  with  the  hyper- 
idrosis  of  the  face. 

Reduction  of  the  Intra -  Ocular  Tension . — This  is  a  symptom  to  which,  as 
yet,  Berger 1  alone  has  directed  attention.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
cases  of  tabes  he  found  hypotony  present  in  thirty-five,  and  in  only  twelve 
of  these  was  there  myosis.  Berger  derives  the  symptom  from  paralysis  of 
the  sympathetic,  relying  on  the  experiments  of  Adamuk,  who  showed  that 
division  of  the  sympathetic  reduced,  while  stimulation  of  it  elevated,  the 
intra-ocular  pressure. 


HEREDITARY  ATAXY,  OR  FRIEDREICH’S  DISEASE. 

This  disease  has  few  eye-symptoms,  a  fact  which  is  of  some  diagnostic 
importance.  Ataxic  nystagmus  is  indeed  the  only  one  which  occurs  with 
any  constancy,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Friedreich  in  his  original  description 
of  the  disease.2  When  the  eyes  are  at  rest  there  is  no  nystagmus,  but 
when  they  are  fixed  on  the  finger  placed  a  short  way  in  front  of  them  (con¬ 
vergence)  slight  oscillations  of  the  eyeballs  may  be  observed,  and  these 
oscillations  are  still  more  marked  when  the  eyes  are  caused  to  follow  the 
fixation  object  from  side  to  side  (ocular  ataxy). 

Optic  atrophy  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  the  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  incipient  stage  has  been  noted  by  Oliver3  in  one  case  along  with 
contracted  fields,  and  very  occasionally  by  other  authors,  but  it  is  evidently 
of  rare  occurrence  in  Friedreich’s  disease.  Paralyses  of  orbital  muscles  do 
not  occur,  nor  does  any  pupil-symptom. 


MYELITIS. 


& 


Acute  inflammation  of  the  cord,  apart  from  the  iiifl&phiation  of  its  menin¬ 
ges  (cerebro-spinal  meningitis),  of  which  we  liav<  idy  spoken,  may  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  optic  neuritis.  Instances  of  this%4vebeen  recorded  by  Noyes,4 
Steffan,5  Sharkey  and  Lawford  (with  posfr-nWfcem),6  Dreschfeld  (with  post¬ 
mortem),7  and  others.  In  Sharkey  ancWC^wford’s  ca-e,  as  also  in  Dresch- 
feld’s,  the  papillitis  preceded  the  symptoms  of  spinal  inflammation  by  thirty 
days,  and  in  a  case  reported  by  A<mm  and  Guinon 8  by  six  days,  and  here 
the  spinal  affection  commence  rlower  parts  of  the  cord  and  ascended. 

An  important  paper  on  thisp^^ect  is  that  of  Elschnig,9  who  records  three 


e 
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1  Gazette  medicate  de  Pam 

2  Archiv  fur  pathakqg^he  Anatomie  und  Physiol ogie  und  fur  klinische  Medicin, 
lxviii.,  II.,  1876. 

3  Keating’s  Gywo^sedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  iv.  p.  202. 

4  Archive^V^phthalmology,  1880,  p.  199. 

6  Bericht  dS^Sphthalmologischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Heidelberg,  1879. 

6  Transitions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  iv.  p.  232. 

7  I&^JijIedical  Journal  June  2,  1894. 

epArcnTves  de  medecine  experimental  et  d’anatomie  pathologique,  1889,  Ho.  5. 

^archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xxvi.  S.  66. 
f  Vol.  IV.— 41 
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cases  in  which  optic  neuritis,  associated  with  intense  pain  (for  which  the  author 
offers  no  explanation)  in  and  about  the  eyes,  especially  on  passive  pressure 
or  on  motion  of  the  eyeballs,  and  with  amaurosis,  was  followed  by  symptoms 
of  acute  myelitis.  Of  these  cases,  two  underwent  satisfactory  cures,  both  as 
regards  eyesight  and  spinal-cord  symptoms,  and  in  the  third  the  recovery 
was  only  partial  in  respect  of  each  of  these.  (Elschuig  in  the  same  paper 
records  a  case  of  optic  neuritis  associated  with  encephalitis,  an  extremely 
rare  diseased  condition.)  Another  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  is  that  of 
Katz,1  who  has  had  a  case  with  post-mortem.  The  optic  nerve  seems  usu¬ 
ally  to  become  inflamed  before  the  spinal  cord,  but  the  myelitis  may  precede 
the  optic  neuritis,  or  optic  nerve  and  spinal  cord  may  be  simultaneously  at¬ 
tacked.  The  relation  of  the  optic  neuritis  and  myelitis  to  each  other,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  is  nothing  more  than  that  each  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
presence  in  the  system  of  one  and  the  same  toxic  influence,  whatever  it 
may  be ;  and,  should  the  optic  nerve  succumb  to  this  influence  earlier  than 
the  spinal  cord,  we  can  but  conclude,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
that  it  is  because,  in  the  particular  case,  the  optic  nerve  is  a  locus  minoris 
resistentiee .  The  rheumatic  diathesis,  exposure  to  cold,  epidemic  influenza, 
and  syphilis  are  among  the  causes  assigned  in  some  cases,  while  in  others 
none  could  be  ascertained.  Blindness  comes  on  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
remarkable  and  alarming,  but,  after  an  interval  of  some  ten  or  fourteen 
days,  vision  usually  begins  to  return ;  and,  therefore,  serious  as  is  the 
aspect  of  these  cases,  the  prognosis  is  not  entirely  bad,  for  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  undergo  at  least  partial  cure,  in  respect  botliof  the  spinal  and 
of  the  optic-nerve  affection.  VV) 

Even  complete  recovery  of  sight  has  been  obsei^Mf  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  with  absolute ^Qhirosis  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  result. 

Gowers2  points  out  as  noteworthy,  most  of  the  cases  of  acute 
myelitis  accompanied  by  optic  neurifosjjiSve  been  instances  of  dissemi¬ 
nated  myelitis,  a  form  that  suggest!^  cause  acting  widely  on  the  nervous 
system. 

If  the  cervical  portion  ofJ0jcord  be  inflamed,  pupillary  symptoms — 
irritation  mydriasis  or  paral^^myosis — are  apt  to  be  present. 

It  was  for  a  long  tiftMlidcl  that  those  symptoms  of  nerve-disease  which 
sometimes  slowly  dav^^p  after  railway  and  some  other  accidents  are  due 
to  a  myelitis  or  a\n^ningo-myelitis ;  but  we  now  recognize  that  the  so- 
called  railway  spijie  is  a  condition  which  belongs  to  the  category  of  func¬ 
tional  neuro^^md  is  better  termed  traumatic  neurosis, — a  disorder  of  the 
whole  cenrfaV  nervous  system,  but  mainly  of  the  brain. 

Yis^vhiust  be  admitted  that  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  these 
accickiitk  do  give  rise  to  hemorrhages  in  the  cord  and  its  meninges,  or  to 
l^y^is,  secondary,  probably,  to  such  hemorrhages.  Associated  with  these 

1  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmology  e,  xlii.,  1,  S.  202. 

>3  2  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  2d  ed.,  i.  p.  319. 
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changes  it  is  said  that  optic  neuritis  and  optic  atrophy  sometimes  occur ; 


but  it  is  a  question  whether  these  ocular  affections  may  not  rather  be  due 


to  direct  injury  of  the  nerve  at  the  optic  foramen  by  concussion,  or  to  a 
basal  meningitis.  (See  also  below,  under  Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord.) 


SYRINGOMYELIA  AND  MORVAN’s  DISEASE. 


Into  the  vexed  question  of  the  identity,  or  otherwise,  of  these  diseases 
the  writer  will  not  enter.  One  eye-symptom  is  common  to  both  of  them, 
and  is  frequently  present, — namely,  a  concentric  contraction  of  the  field  of 
vision  without  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  It  seems  to  be  not  yet  quite 
certain  whether  the  alteration  in  the  field  is  due,  at  least  sometimes,  to 
attendant  hysteria,  or  is  always  a  symptom  of  the  organic  disease,  as  such. 

Dejerine  and  Tuiland1  found  marked  contraction  of  the  field  in  seven 
cases  of  syringomyelia  in  which  hysteria  could  be  definitely  excluded. 
The  fields  were  contracted  for  all  colors,  but  chiefly  for  green ;  while  the 
contraction  for  white  was  much  less  marked.  Inequality  in  the  pupils 
has  sometimes  been  noted.  Oppenheim2  alone  states  that  in  his  experience 
nystagmus  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  that  optic  neuritis  has  sometimes  been 
observed.3 


MYOTONIA  CONGENITA,  OR  THOMSEN^  DISEASE. 


In  some  cases  of  this  rare  affection,  the  nature  of  which  is  still  obscure, 
the  external  musculature  of  the  eyes  affords  symptoms,  although  the 
intrinsic  muscles  are  never  disordered.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the 
eyelids  may  be  difficult.  They  cannot  be  closed  or  opened  at  one  stroke. 


and  in  one  case  following  motions, 
the  author  observed  hypertrouMp 
rectus  muscle. 


muscle. 


!,  OR  ACUTE  ASCENDING  PARALYSIS. 


The  pathologv  oK^s  disease  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled.  In 
te  cases  slight  matory  changes  have  been  found  in  the  spinal  cord  ; 


some  cases 


Semaine  medieale,  1890,  No.  30. 

^Lebrbuch  der  Nervenkrankheiten,  Berlin,  1894,  S.  257. 
3  Loco  citato,  p.  258. 

*  Friis,  Neurologisches  Centralblatt,  1892,  S.  40. 

5  Gazette  medieale  de  Paris,  June  27,  1891.  ' 
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in  others  the  spinal  cord  has  been  healthy,  but  some  parenchymatous 
changes  have  been  found  in  the  peripheral  nerves;  while  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  no  diseased  changes  whatever  have  been  seen  in  the 
nervous  system.  Eye-symptoms  are  rarely  present  in  Landry’s  disease,  but 
there  may  be  paralysis  of  some  of  the  orbital  muscles,  paralysis  of  accom¬ 
modation,  dilated  pupil,  or  loss  of  the  light-reflex. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

That  condition  which  was  described  by  Erichsen  as  “  railway  spine,” 
but  which  has  come  to  be  known  under  the  title  of  traumatic  neurosis, 
and  is  now  regarded  as  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of  mental  shock 
rather  than  of  organic  lesions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  is  accompanied 
very  frequently  by  certain  functional  eye-symptoms.  A  description  of  this 
state  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter. 

In  those  much  rarer  cases  of  organic  injury  to  the  cord,  or  of  myelitis, 
or  of  hemorrhage  in  or  inflammation  of  its  membranes,  following  on  rail¬ 
way  and  other  accidents,  organic  eye-disease  seldom  results.  As  regards 
optic  neuritis  and  optic  atrophy,  which  used  to  be  held  as  frequent  conse¬ 
quences  of  spinal  injuries,  Thorburn  1  states  that  slight  spinal  injuries  are 
very  common,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  tend  to  be  followed  by 
changes  in  the  optic  disk.  Such  injuries  are,  however,  in  rare  cases  fol¬ 
lowed  by  chronic  meningitis  and  myelitis,  and  in  the  latter  condition  there 
is  an  a  prion  probability  or  possibility  that  optic  neuritis  may  supervene. 
Page,  too,2  says  there  is  no  evidence  of  pathological  change  in  the  optic 
nerves  being  common  in  cases  of  spinal  injury  and  nervm^ghock.  Allbutt3 
found  hyperaemia  of  the  optic  papilla  with  some  indistjrcgiaess  of  its  margins 
and  over-filling  of  the  retinal  vessels,  but  no  opHc^M-opliy,  nor  tendency 
of  the  condition  to  pass  into  optic  atrophy,  ajjjCfceferred  the  changes  he 
found  to  secondary  subacute  meningitis  at  th^&se  of  the  brain.  It  is  now 
well-nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  AHjQt  published  these  views,  and 
little  or  no  confirmation  of  them  has/siiW4ppeared ;  yet  even  Allbutt  did 
not  see  optic  atrophy  as  the  result  o^-^inal  injury. 

Inexperienced  observers  musk Jog  careful  not  to  be  led  astray  in  the 
diagnosis  of  optic  atrophy  in  /rtuway  and  other  cases  by  the  presence  of 
the  contracted  fields  so  oAe^^lmd  in  traumatic  neurosis,  combined  with  a 
somewhat  pale,  yet  in  fa^vhite  normal,  optic  disk.  Also  they  should  not 
rush  into  the  diagn^si£^*optic  hyperaemia,”  or  “  optic  neuritis,”  because 
there  are  some  complamts  of  vision,  with  the  presence  of  a  high-complex¬ 
ion  ed  yet  nornpNflrcic  papilla. 

If  the  Je|MK)e  in  the  lower  cervical  region  of  the  cord,  the  pupils  are 
apt  to  L^^fch'acted  from  sympathetic  paralysis. 


1  ^Nc°ntributi°n  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  London,  1889,  p. 


178. 


N0 

L  3*0, 


iway  Injuries  in  their  Medico-Legal  and  Clinical  Aspects,  London,  1891,  p.  43. 


5k  ^&n  the  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope,  London,  1871,  p.  197. 
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OCULAE  LESIONS  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  UEINAEY  SYSTEM. 


I.  BLIGHT’S  DISEASE. 

Ocular  lesions  have  been  described  in  association  with  all  forms  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  but  occur  with  much  greater  frequency  in  certain 
well-recognized  varieties.  The  older  observers,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  earlier,  were  cognizant  of  and  wrote  concerning 
the  occurrence  of  defect  or  loss  of  sight  in  patients  suffering  from  dropsy 
(Wells,  1812),  as,  for  example,  that  occurring  in  puerperal  women,  or  that 
following  scarlatina.  Bright,  in  the  third  decade  of  this  century,  published 
his  “  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,”  in  which  he  demonstrate^mat  in  many 
cases  of  general  dropsy  the  urine  contained  albumen,  andpHw  kidneys  after 
death  showed  signs  of  disease.  In  subsequent  investQ&flons  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Bright 1  and  his  co-workers  at  Guy’s  Hospita]TKbserved  and  reported 
cases  of  albuminuria  in  which  marked  defect  of  #^«t  occurred.  In  thirty- 
seven  patients  with  albuminuria  in  whom  th/reyw’e  uraemic  manifestations, 
loss  of  sight  occurred  in  four.  In  somefcnlie  cases  the  onset  of  amau¬ 
rosis  was  one  of  the  earliest  as  w'ell  as  most  striking  of  the  clinical 
features.  In  the  next  few  years  sevO&l  authors  published  their  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  the  occurrence  ofjQ)Nects  of  vision  in  patients  with  albu¬ 
minuria  (Osborne,  1837,  Add^&m^  To39,  Christison  and  Gregory,  1839, 
Rayer,  1840). 

Landouzy2  (1849),  Qtl|ough  some  years  later  than  Bright,  had, 
apparently,  without  <k|f^vledge  of  Bright’s  work,  made  the  discovery  that 
loss  of  sight  was  <^^sionally  associated  with  diseased  conditions  of  the 
kidneys.  He^i^Saot,  however,  consider  that  any  causal  relation  existed 


between  the 


He  dw^$ot, 
he^raH  dise 


disease  and  the  ocular  symptoms.  Tiirck,3  in  1850, 


.6 


right,  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,  1836,  and  subsequent  volumes, 
azette  medicale,  No.  42. 

Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft  von  Wiener  Aerzte,  Nr.  4. 
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was  the  first  to  show  that  the  amblyopia  of  albuminuria  was,  in  some 
instances,  due  to  visible  structural  alterations  in  the  retina.  He  examined 
microscopically  the  retina  removed  post  mortem  from  a  case  of  albuminuria 
in  which  one  of  the  clinical  symptoms  had  been  loss  of  vision,  and  gave 
the  earliest  description  of  the  histological  changes  in  albuminuric  retinitis. 
His  discovery  was  soon  confirmed  by  other  investigators,  and  a  few  years 
later  the  opinion  was  put  forth  by  Virchow  that  the  so-called  uraemic 
amaurosis  was  attributable  to  gross  disease  of  the  retina,  a  view  which  later 
inquiries  proved  to  be  very  partially  correct. 

Heymann  and  Zenker1  and  Virchow2  (1856)  by  their  investigations 
added  considerably  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  former  did 
much  to  establish  the  importance  of  retinal  disease  in  albuminuria,  while 
Zenker’s  and  Virchow’s  labors  dealt  chiefly  with  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  the  retina.  To  Liebreich  3  (1859)  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  detailed 
description  and  representation  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of 
albuminuric  retinitis. 

Since  that  time  very  numerous  additions  to  the  literature  of  the  eye 
affections  in  Bright’s  disease  have  been  made.  In  this,  as  in  other  subjects, 
however,  the  growth  of  knowledge  has  not  been  altogether  commensurate 
with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  literature.  There  is  still  room  for 
investigation,  especially  in  reference  to  the  exact  relations  of  the  ocular 
lesions  to  the  general  disease. 


URiEMIC  AMAUROSIS. 


1  Hey^mn  and  Zenker,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  ii.  Abth.  2,  S.  137. 

2-^^hiv  fur  pathologische  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  Bd.  x.  S.  170. 

^^Sdqbreich,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  v.  Abth.  2,  S.  265. 

different  hypotheses  are  given  and  critically  examined  in  text-books  of  medicine 
>Q)h  as  those  by  Hilton,  Fagge,  and  Osier,  and  in  monographs  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
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one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  former  group.  It  may  be  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  other  serious  symptoms,  but  generally  there  is,  in  addition,  head¬ 
ache  and  vomiting.  Sometimes  the  amaurosis  is  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  convulsions ;  the  patient  may  be  seized  with  a  fit,  and  after  recovering 
consciousness  is  found  to  be  blind.  Wagner1  states  that  amaurosis  may 
occur  shortly  before  a  convulsive  attack. 

The  onset  of  the  amaurosis  is  usually  sudden,  and  the  loss  of  sight 
bilateral  and  complete ;  even  perception  of  light  is  abolished.  In  some 
instances  it  is  stated  that  vision  fails  rapidly,  but  that  a  period  of  several 
hours  elapses  before  it  is  wholly  lost.  Perception  of  light  is  sometimes 
retained  throughout  the  attack.  The  duration  of  the  blindness  varies. 
Sight  is  usually  regained  in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  but  occasionally 
not  for  two  or  three  days.  Recovery  of  vision  is,  as  a  rule,  complete. 
Recurring  attacks  of  amaurosis  have  been  met  with  during  the  course  of  a 
case  of  renal  disease,  and  in  such  it  is  said  that  permanent  defect  of  vision 
may  ensue. 

The  condition  of  the  pupils  in  uraemic  blindness  is  a  point  of  interest, 
and  there  has  been  some  want  of  agreement  thereupon  among  writers. 
Generally  the  pupillary  reaction  to  light  is  maintained;  the  pupils  are 
rather  dilated,  but  sometimes  quite  normal  in  size,  and  even  where  com¬ 
plete  blindness  is  present  they  may  still  contract  on  exposure  to  light 
(Leber,  Gowers,  Schmidt,  and  others).  In  some  cases,  however,  the  pupils 
are  widely  dilated  and  motionless  to  light  (von  Graefe  and  others).  It 
does  not  seem  possible,  with  the  evidence  at  present  available,  to  determine 
whether,  in  cases  of  complete  blindness,  it  is  more  common  to  find  the 
pupillary  light-reflex  retained  or  abolished.  The  evid(m^^ems  to  point 
to  retention  of  pupillary  reaction  in  the  majority  of  The  question 

has  an  important  bearing  on  the  immediate  causatiqfQ^ihe  blindness.  If 
the  pupillary  reaction  is  retained  while  absolute  tfjmkl  ness  exists,  the  toxic 
effect  must  be  exerted  upon  some  part  of  th^Tw^ual  tract  higher  than  the 
corpora  quadrigemina.  If  the  pupillary  flfgftweflex  is  lost,  the  action  of 
the  poison  may  be  upon  both  central  ^loperipheral  parts  of  the  visual 
tract,  or,  as  has  been  stated,  only  upoiQhe  peripheral  parts  (optic  tract  and 
nerve).  It  cannot  yet  be  said  thati0fe  cortical  origin  of  uraemic  amaurosis 
is  fully  established. 

Ophthalmoscopic  exanMmon  in  uraemic  amaurosis  in  certainly  the 
large  majority  of  insbwad@i reveals  nothing  abnormal — excluding  cases 
with  pre-existing  retinajjflianges.  A  few  exceptions  to  the  rule 'are,  how¬ 
ever,  on  record  (Gd£jrs,2  Wilkinson3).  In  a  case  reported  by  Litten,  in 
which  uraemic  a^prosis  occurred  in  a  patient  already  affected  by  albumi¬ 
nuric  retinitfsjQ^is  stated  that  the  swelling  of  the  optic  papilla,  and  the 
adjacent  yy  of  the  retina,  became  more  marked  during  each  of  several 


x> 


A  1  E.  Wagner,  Handbuch  der  allgemeine  Pathologie,  Leipzig. 

2  Gowers, *Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,  3d  ed.,  London,  1890. 


3  Wilkinson,  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  1897,  p.  155. 
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uraemic  attacks,  and  underwent  recognizable  diminution  in  the  intervals. 
The  association  of  albuminuric  retinitis  and  uraemic  amaurosis  is,  however, 
not  common.1 

The  prognosis  as  regards  recovery  of  vision  in  amaurosis  is  good. 
Relief  of  the  uraemic  state  by  active  treatment  generally  leads  to  a  rapid 
and  sometimes  sudden  return  of  sight.  Prolonged  duration  of  the  blind¬ 
ness  and  recurrent  attacks  are  unfavorable  signs  prognostically.  Perma¬ 
nent  defect  of  sight,  with  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  may  ensue, 
probably  caused  by  atrophic  changes  in  the  optic  nerves.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  is  wanted  concerning  the  after-history,  as  regards  vision,  of  patients 
who  have  had  uraemic  amaurosis,  and  in  whom  the  renal  disease  has  not 
proved  rapidly  fatal — e.g.,  puerperal  women. 

Ursemic  blindness  may  occur  in  any  of  the  various  forms  of  renal 
disease  in  which  there  is  sufficient  interference  with  excretion  by  the 
kidneys  to  load  the  blood  with  those  poisonous  materials,  whatever  their 
exact  nature  may  be,  which  induce  the  ursemic  condition.  It,  in  common 
with  other  ursemic  symptoms,  is  usually,  though  not  invariably,  preceded 
by  a  notable  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  or  by  its  almost  complete 
suppression.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  to  which  Fagge  calls  attention,  that 
ursemia  is  seldom  met  with  in  persons  advanced  in  years;  perhaps  this 
suggests  that  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  young  subjects  is  one  factor  in 
its  etiology. 

Uraemic  amaurosis  is  more  common  in  the  acute  varieties  of  kidney 
disease.  That  form  of  renal  disease  known  as  tubal  or  parenchymatous 
nephritis  is  caused  by,  inter  alia ,  scarlet  fever,  small  poxXand  some  other 
eruptive  fevers,  pregnancy,  especially  in  primiparae^^k  exposure  to  cold. 
As  far  as  records  of  cases  tell  us,  nephritis  inducosW^  scarlatina  and  that 
occurring  during  pregnancy  seem  to  be  more  j(e^uently  accompanied  by 
ursemic  amaurosis  than  nephritis  due  to  oM  '  causes.  Amaurosis  does, 
however,  occur  in  the  acute  nephritis  fyj©ing  exposure  to  cold,  and  is 
also  met  with  in  instances  of  chronic  disease  in  which  an  acute 

attack  supervenes.  Leber 2  refers  case  reported  by  Adler  in  which 
acute  nephritis  during  small-pox  Ws  accompanied  by  ursemic  amaurosis 
and  deafness,  followed  by  recosra$  of  both  senses. 

RETI^OJ#  AND  NEURO-RETINITIS. 

Among  the  most^lGXcteristic  and  widely-known  ocular  manifestations 
of  general  disease  nrasr  be  classed  the  retinitis  and  neuro-retinitis  of  albu¬ 
minuria.  The^HS^rent  types  of  retinal  disease  which  are  met  with,  their 
ophthalmoscof0jappearances,  and  the  histological  characters  of  the  affected 
tissues  ^^^sbribed  in  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Retina,  in  Vol.  III. 

1  ^ul^Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1886,  noted  ursemic 

ia  in  thirty-seven  out  of  one  hundred  and  three  cases  of  albuminuric  retinitis  and 
retinitis. 

2  Leber,  Graefe-Saemiscli,  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  v.  S.  955. 


Fig.  1. 


PLATE  I. 


Fig.  2. 


o 


a  Albuminuric  retinitis.  These  two  drawings  represent  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of  the  right  eye  of  Elizabeth  B.,  at  an  interval  of  ten  months, 

ly,  1894.  Right  eye  (upright  image).  There  is  some  obscuration  of  the  optic  disk, 

♦  vv  110  appreciable  swelling.  Retinal  veins  turgid,  arteries  unduly  bright  and  in  places 
_^^pidden  by  hazy  oedematous  retina.  Scattered  over  the  central  region  of  the  fundus  are 
numerous  soft-lc  - "  ’  "  ’  1  .  -  "  " 


►  numerous  soft-looking  patches  of  whitish  exudation  in  the  retina,  and  a  few  small  linear 
hemorrhages.  The  macular  region  is  occupied  by  a  large  irregular  patch,  consisting  of 
whitish  exudation,  arranged  in  broken  radiating  lines  and  dots,  and  hemorrhage. 


May.  1895.  Right  eye  (upright  image).  The  disk  is  paler,  more  yellow,  and  less 
obscured.  The  retinal  arteries  are  very  bright,  slightly  shrunken,  and  compress  the  veins 
which  they  cross.  The  retinal  exudation  has  almost  wholly  disappeared,  leaving  a  slight 
granular  pigmentary  disturbance  behind.  At  the  macula  is  a  dark  irregular  patch,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  lighter  areola,  and  near  it  a  few  lustrous  points  of  degeneration  in  the  retina. 
The  improvement  in  vision  between  the  dates  of  the  two  drawings  was  as  marked  as  the 
change  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  (vide  page  650).  Patient  died  in  September,  1895. 
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of  this  System,  and  but  few  references  to  these  points  will  be  made  in  this 
article.  The  microscopic  appearances  of  the  diseased  retina  from  a  case  of 
albuminuria  are  depicted  in  Plates  IV.  and  V  Before  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conditions  commonly,  but  not  very  accurately,  termed 
albuminuric  retinitis  and  neuro-retinitis,  certain  less  obvious  but  important 
changes  in  the  retina  will  be  referred  to.  These  changes  are  frequently, 
though  not  invariably,  met  with  in  the  subjects  of  chronic  Bright’s  disease. 
They  affect  the  retinal  vessels,  are  most  noticeable  in  the  arteries,  and  may 
easily  be  overlooked  unless  careful  ophthalmoscopic  examination  be  made. 
Some  years  ago  Gowers 1  described  “a  notable  diminution  in  size  of  the 
retinal  arteries  in  some  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease,  especially  of  the 
granular  form,”  in  which  the  ordinary  retinal  changes  of  albuminuria  are 
not  present.  The  veins  are  unaltered  in  size,  but  the  arteries  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  half  their  usual  breadth,  or  even  less.  This  diminution  in  size  of 
the  retinal  arteries  is  coincident  with  a  high-tension  pulse.  These  state¬ 
ments  have  been  confirmed  by  Marcus  Gunn,2  who  has  published,  in  a  very 
valuable  paper,  the  results  of  his  observations  of  the  retinal  vessels  in 
cases  of  chronic  albuminuria  and  other  conditions  in  which  arterial  degen¬ 
eration  occurs.  lie  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  ophthalmoscopic 
appearances  of  the  diseased  retinal  arteries,  and  by  a  series  of  cases,  fol¬ 
lowed  to  their  termination,  has  very  clearly  exemplified  the  significance  of 
these  retinal  signs. 


The  arteries  are  usually  narrowed,  but  irregularly  so ;  a  vessel  of 
apparently  normal  size  may  become  much  reduced  in  calibre  for  a  portion 
of  its  course,  and  then  regain  its  full  breadth,  or  there  may  be  a  local 
increase  in  size.  The  arteries  are  often  unusually  tortuous.  The  central 
light  streak  of  the  arteries  is  much  brighter  than  in  l^ttti,  and  this  is 
often  more  noticeable  on  the  smaller  divisions  of  tl^\^ssels  than  on  the 
main  trunks.  This  unusually  bright  streak  gives^t0jartery  an  appearance 
like  that  of  a  polished  copper  or  silver  wii^^wS  Gunn  uses  the  term 
“  silver  wire  arteries.”  There  is  also  somfcj^s^  of  translucency  in  the 
artery,  so  that  an  underlying  vein  is  hiddelt  where  the  artery  crosses  it,  and 
a  still  more  striking  appearance  is  tha\Jproduced  by  obstruction  to  the 
blood-current  in  the  vein  by  the  prg^^e  of  a  sclerosed  artery  which  trav¬ 
erses  it.  These  changes  are  wel^m^icted  in  the  illustrations  in  Gunn’s 
paper.3  These  abnormal  app&mplces  in  the  retinal  vessels,  associated  with 
signs  of  increased  arteriaBtei^jjbn,  are  indicative  of  wide-spread  sclerosis  of 
arteries,  such  as  is  so  freqV&iltly  present  in  the  subjects  of  granular  kidney. 
Alterations  in  the  r^6g)  arteries  indicative  of  sclerosis  of  their  coats  are 

1  British  Meitfa^C^ournal,  December  9,  1876,  and  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,  3ded., 
p.  209,  in  whicfc^lfttetrations  are  given. 

2  Marcus  tfriirhi,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  vol^a^^nd  xviii.  In  the  latter  volume  the  paper  is  illustrated  by  drawings. 

3  §jimib|/ changes  are  shown  in  the  drawings  of  albuminuric  retinitis  in  Plates  I. 
and 
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commonly  seen  as  part  of  albuminuric  retinitis.  In  many  cases  the  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  arterial  walls  and  narrowing  of  the  blood  stream  is  very 
obvious.  The  importance  of  slighter  but  quite  recognizable  changes  in  the 
arteries,  which  may  be  present  at  an  earlier  stage  of  renal  disease,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  emphasized. 

The  alterations  in  the  retina  comprised  under  the  headings  albuminuric 
retinitis  and  neuro-retinitis  are  not  only  among  the  most  frequent  ophthal¬ 
moscopic  evidences  of  constitutional  disease,  but  possess  a  special  importance 
and  interest  alike  for  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  the  physician.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  the  term  “albuminuric  retinitis”  will  be  employed  in 
an  inclusive  sense,  and  held  to  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  retinitis  and 
neuro-retinitis  occurring  in  renal  disease. 

Retinitis  is  essentially  a  complication  of  the  chronic  forms  of  kidney 
mischief,  developing  in  cases  which  are  primarily  chronic,  or  in  those'  in 
which  an  acute  nephritis  has  passed  into  a  chronic  stage.  Most  authorities 
agree  in  stating  that  retinitis  is  met  with  only  in  renal  disease  of  long 
standing,  but  some  writers  mention  its  occurrence  in  some  of  the  acute 
forms  of  nephritis,  notably  that  accompanying  scarlatina.  In  such  in¬ 
stances  it  is  probable  that  the  structural  changes  in  the  kidneys  are  far 
advanced,  although  of  comparatively  short  duration. 

Retinitis  is  undoubtedly  a  more  frequent  complication  of  chronic  inter¬ 
stitial  nephritis  (contracted  granular  kidney)  than  of  any  other  variety  of 
renal  disease,  but  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with  chronic  tubal  nephritis 
(large  white  kidney).  It  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  found  in  lardaceous 
disease,  and  probably  only  when  this  has  been  of  WrA  duration,  and  has 
given  place  to  well  marked  atrophic  changes  in  th^Wflney. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of  the  lesions  in  the  different 

forms  of  renal  disease  are  not  distinctive.V>{Sovvers  thinks  that  papillitis, 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  usual  changes,  is  more  common  in 

cases  in  which  there  have  been  decig^S^mptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance, 
such  as  intense  headache  or  deliriifmV^Ln  the  patient  from  whom  the  draw¬ 
ing  Fig.  2,  Plate  III.  was  mactevStense  headache  was  one  of  the  clinical 
symptoms.  Bull* 2  reported  focuses  in  which  there  was  diffuse  whitish 
infiltration  of  the  retinae  /ftjSmients  suffering  from  waxy  disease  of  the 
kidney.  He  though!  ffi^Wardaceous  degeneration  of  the  retina  might 
account  for  the  pecid^r^phthalmoscopic  appearances. 

The  charact^s  jS'r  the  urine,  and  other  evidences,  may  enable  the  ob¬ 
server  to  diaguoso'TOrrectly  the  kind  of  renal  disease  present,  but  in  not  a 
few  instanc£|^8?is  can  only  be  determined  post  mortem.  In  the  cirrhotic 
or  granidMjJidney  the  urine  is  (generally)  increased  in  amount  pit  is  faintly 


perhaps  not  superfluous  to  remark  that  retinal  changes  of  whatever  kind  are  not 
inViemselves  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Bright’s  disease.  Numerous  cases 
been  reported  of  the  occurrence  of  retinal  changes  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
(uminuric  retinitis,  in  other  pathological  conditions, — e  g .,  intra-cranial  tumor. 

2  C.  S.  Bull,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1879. 


PLATE  II. 


Albuminuric  retinitis.  (Plate  XXXVII.,  Fig.  84,  “  The  Fundus  Oculi,  etc.,’’  by  W.  Adams  Frost.)  Ophthalmoscopic  drawing  of  the  right  eye  of  a  man  aged  fifty-eight,  suffering 
^^from  chronic  renal  disease.  Death  from  uraemia  occurred  thirteen  months  later.  The  plate  shows  very  characteristically  the  stellate  figure  at  the  macula,  composed  of  radiating 
broken  lines  of  exudation  in  the  retina.  In  addition  there  are  three  large  soft  patches  of  exudation  and  several  hemorrhages  in  the  retina.  Note  should  also  be  made  of  the 
oedematous  blurred  appearance  of  the  optic  papilla,  and  the  compression  of  the  inferior  macular  vein  where  crossed  by  its  companion  artery.  V  =  XV 


PLATE  III. 

Fig.  1. 


Albuminuric  retinitis.  (Plate  X.,  Fig.  1,  “  A  Manual  and  Atlas  of  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,”  by  W. 
R.  Gowers,  M.D.,  F.R.S.)  From  a  man  aged  twenty-one,  suffering  from  chronic  renal  disease,  consecutive 
to  an  acute  attack  twelve  years  previously.  Optic  disk  veiled  by  pale  opacity  which  extends  into  the 
adjacent  retina.  Many  soft  white  areas  and  striated  hemorrhages  in  the  retina.  Veins  slightly  enlarged, 
and  they  and  the  arteries  much  obscured  at  and  beyond  the  margins  of  the  disk.  V  =  &.  The 
microscopical  appearances  of  the  retina  in  this  case  are  also  depicted  by  Gowers. 


Fig.  2. 


Albuminuric  necfaA^tKiitis.  (Plate  IX.,  Fig.  3,  “  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,”  Gowers.)  From  a 
case  of  chronic  r^A^^ease  (granular  kidney)  Death  from  uraemia.  The  optic  papilla  is  concealed 
by  grayish-red,  stapled,  and  striated  swelling.  The  retinal  veins  are  obscured  on  the  disk,  visible  as 
they  curve  ovmVhe  swelling,  and  are  again  hidden  at  its  edge.  The  arteries  are  obscured,  and  after 
leaving  are  much  reduced  in  size.  A  few  minute  white  dots  are  visible  in  the  retina  be¬ 

tween  the  dj^aim  the  macula,  and  close  to  the  latter  some  radiating  dots  and  lines.  V  =  6  Jaeger. 


PLATE  IV 


id  distorted 


Albuminuric  retinitis.  X  100.  Section  of  the  retina  near  the  macula  tc 
swelling  of  the  intergranule  layer  and  the  masses  of  exudation  which  have  pus! 
the  Mullerian  fibres. 

The  drawings  (Plates  IV.  and  V.)  are  from  sections  of  the  retina  of  a  man.  S - ,  aged  twenty- 

eight,  who  died  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  of  renal  disease,  in  January  JsEV  He  was  admitted  in  a 
moribund  condition,  with  almost  universal  oedema;  urine  scanty  an  Ah  fchm^ albuminous;  death  three 
days  later. 

An  imperfect  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  made  by  the  wpiroLi/ew  hours  before  the  man  died, 
revealed  “  very  gross  retinal  disease  in  each  eye.  Numerous  wfiteJaStehes,  large  and  small,  and  some 
hemorrhage  in  the  macular  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  retii^,  disks  not  much  swollen.” 

The  report  of  the  post-mortem  examination  (by  Dr.  SlujS^ey)  describes  the  kidneys  as  “very  large 
and  very  soft;  capsule  thin,  peeling  off  easily,  leaving  aG^fectly  smooth  surface,  whitish-yellow  in 
appearance  and  mottled  with  distended  vessels  an <^^nall  hemorrhages;  cortex  moderately  swollen 
and  of  uniform  pale  yellow  aspect,  medullary  part, 


% 


PLATE  Y. 


ainrtritCrelinitis.  X  300-  Section  of  the  same  retina  under  a  higher  power.  The  spaces  in 
rOy^J^yer  are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  coagulated  exudation  masses  which  show  a  definite 


Albumin 
the  interin^nWl 

fine  reticuS^I^  Entangled  in  the  meshes  of  this  are  scattered  cells,  not  well  shown  in  the  drawing. 
A  mounti-smfrped  collection  of  cells  (inflammatory)  is  seen  separating  the  bacillary  layer  from  the  ex- 
ternajjfcwiting  membrane  at  one  part.  The  disproportionate  thickness  of  the  intergranule  layer  is 
we^fcaown.  No  hemorrhages  are  visible  in  this  section. 
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acid,  pale,  and  clear,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1004  to  1010.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  albumen  is  small,  often  less  than  one-half  per  cent.,  and  its  presence 
may  be  overlooked  unless  the  examination  is  made  with  care.  In  slight 
cases,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  albumen  may  be  absent  for 
several  days  consecutively,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  frequently  present 
in  the  urine  passed  after  food,  while  it  is  absent  from  the  urine  passed  after 
a  night’s  rest.  The  latter  is  generally  submitted  for  examination.  No  casts 
may  be  discoverable,  but  if  present  are  usually  hyaline  in  character.  In 
the  chronic  form  of  tubal  nephritis  (large  white  kidney)  the  urine  is  usu¬ 
ally  abundant,  pale,  and  with  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1005  to  1010. 
It  usually  contains  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  although,  as  the  case 
becomes  more  chronic,  this  lessens  in  amount.  Hyaline  and  granular  casts 
are  almost  invariably  present  in  large  numbers.  In  lardaceous  disease  the 
characters  of  the  urine  are  very  variable.  That  this  must  be  so  will  be 
obvious  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  very  frequently  lardaceous  degeneration 
is  associated  with,  .or  follows,  other  forms  of  renal  disease.  The  urine  is 
generally  excessive,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  much  below  normal,  although 
varying  with  the  quantity  passed.  It  is  pale  and  clear,  with  little  or  no 
deposit.  Albumen  is  almost  always  present,  and  although  the  amount 
fluctuates,  it  is  generally  large.  A  few  hyaline  casts  may  be  found. 

The  period  of  the  renal  disease  at  which  retinal  changes  develop  cannot 
easily  be  determined.  It  is  now  fairly  well  established  that  the  retinal 
lesions  never  appear  prior  to  evidence  of  disease  of  the  kidney,  as  was 
formerly  stated.  It  is  true  that  retinal  changes  may  be  met  with  in  patients 
with  granular  kidneys  but  without  albuminuria  at  the  tim^tAonset  of  the 
retinitis.  Such  instances  are,  however,  uncommon,  and^&fcases  in  which 
the  albumen  is  present  intermittently,  or  does  not  a0^?ar  till  a  very  late 
stage  of  the  kidney-disease.1 

In  many  cases  the  development  of  retinitis  G^^sponds  in  time  with  the 
signs  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  Indeed,  the  i^qtujncy  of  this  association  led 
Traube  to  consider  the  hypertrophy  of  i$he\*^art  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
retinal  disease.  The  association,  howev^TVfe  not  a  constant  one,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  two  conditions  hnibest  explained  by  the  fact  that  both 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  prolontjf&S^riod  of  renal  disease.  In  an  analysis 
of  one  hundred  and  three  ca  ini t is  in  chronic  Bright’s  disease,  Bull 2 

found  that  in  about  half  tht^rwmiber  there  was  some  evidence  as  to  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  kidney-disease,  aitcl  of  these  the  shortest  period  was  six  months. 

Albuminuric  rethwtis  is  almost  always  symmetrical,  although  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  lesion^Vfnd  the  time  of  their  onset  in  the  two  eyes  may  vary. 


o 

Cm 


Leber3  states *t}j^^niarked  inequality  in  the  retinal  changes  is  exceptional. 


1  Some.evI&?nce  in  favor  of  the  onset  of  retinitis  prior  to  renal  symptoms  will  be 
found  in^iqiaper  by  Gand,  De  la  retinite  brightique  sans  albuminurie  (These  de  Paris, 
18871, iH^in^another  by  Eyre  (Ophthalmic  Review,  September,  1897). 

/^Bull,  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1886. 

eber,  Graefe-Saemisch,  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  v.  S.  584. 
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Cases  of  unilateral  albuminuric  retinitis  have  been  recorded,  and  although 
in  some  of  them  the  second  eye  probably  became  affected  later,  a  few  in¬ 
stances  are  known  in  which  the  disease  attacked  one  eye  only  (Cheatham, 
Yvert,  Webster).  In  Bulks  one  hundred  and  three  cases,  referred  to  above, 
retinitis  was  present  in  both  eyes  at  the  time  of  examination  in  fifty-four 
patients,  and  in  ninety-three  of  the  total  number  the  ocular  disease  was 
bilateral  before  the  patients  passed  from  the  author’s  observation. 

The  retinal  complication  may  occur  at  any  age ;  in  fact,  the  age  of  the 
patient  seems  to  bear  but  little  relation  to  the  development  of  the  retinitis. 
Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  being  much  more  common  in  middle-aged  and 
elderly  people,  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  albuminuric  retinitis  are  met 
with  in  patients  over  forty  years  of  age.  A  considerable  number  of  cases 
in  children  and  adolescents  has  been  recorded,  however,  and  the  condition 
is  evidently  not  so  rare  among  the  young  as  some  writers  lead  us  to  sup¬ 
pose.  Bull  mentions  that  of  his  one  hundred  and  three  cases  the  youngest 
was  five  years  old.  An  instance  in  a  girl  aged  nine,  another  in  a  girl  aged 
twelve,  and  one  in  a  boy  of  ten,  are  recorded  by  Anderson,1  Lawson,2  and 
Spicer.3  The  illustrations  in  Plate  I.  are  from  a  female  patient,  aged 
nineteen,  under  the  writer’s  care. 

Although  the  retinal  affection  never,  or  at  all  events  very  rarely,  occurs 
until  there  is  advanced  renal  disease,  the  failure  of  vision  resulting  from 
retinitis  is  not  infrequently  the  first  symptom  for  which  the  patient  seeks 
advice,  and  hence  it  is  that  a  good  many  cases  of  albuminuric  retinitis  come 
first  under  the  observation  of  the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  The  case  illus¬ 
trated  in  Plate  I.  was  an  instance  of  this,  the  patient^fc^aing  to  hospital 
only  because  of  failing  vision,  although  on  inquiry^SJhs  found  that  she 
had  suffered  from  headache  and  occasional  mo™pg- vomiting  for  some 
weeks.  Another  case  of  very  gross  retinal  d^kg  in  a  man  aged  twenty- 
one,  suffering  from,  chronic  Bright’s  disea^^Tas  recently  under  the  care 
of  the  writer.  This  patient  came  bec&ffSfeN^I  could  not  see  to  do  his  work 
as  a  gardener,  and  beyond  stating  fhtrWie  had  suffered  from  attacks  of 
vomiting  six  weeks  previously,  ma^f^io  complaint  of  his  general  health. 
He  died  three  months  later  fron^the  kidney  affection. 

It  is  confessedly  difficultfg^ascertain  the  proportion  of  cases  of  renal 
disease  in  which  retinitii  twin's,  and  statistics  bearing  on  this  question 
vary  very  considerably^*^ percentages  given  ranging  from  about  nine  per 
cent.  (Wagner4)  to ffliiyy-three  per  cent.  (Galezowski 5).  Eales6  examined 
one  hundred  hospital  i‘ases  of  chronic  Bright’s  disease,  and  found  retinal 

- 7$* - 

1  Jan^^Qmerson,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  141. 

2  An^TO.  Lawson,  ibid.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  140. 

^Aolmes  Spicer,  ibid.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  145. 

^3  Wagner,  Archiv  fur  pathologische  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  Bd.  xii.  S.  218. 

Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  1875. 


6  Eales,  Birmingham  Medical  Review,  January,  1880. 
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disease  in  twenty-eight.  In  ninety  unselected  cases  examined  by  Wads¬ 
worth,1  there  were  twelve  (13.3  per  cent.)  with  retinitis.2  Probably  the 
figures  given  by  Eales  and  Galezowski  represent  fairly  well  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  retinal  manifestations  occur,  although  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  patients  examined  by  Eales  were  able  to  walk  about  and 
attend  as  out-patients  at  the  hospital.  The  want  of  agreement  in  published 
statistics  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  variation  in  the  date  of  onset  of 
the  retinal  changes. 

The  course  of  the  retinal  disease  follows  no  definite  rule.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  the  changes  persist,  although  undergoing  some  alter¬ 
ation  in  character,  to  the  end.  But  in  not  a  few  cases  the  retinal  lesions 
retrogress,  and  sometimes  almost  entirely  disappear.  Such  improvement 
occurs  in  cases  in  which  amelioration  of  the  general  condition  is  effected  by 
treatment,  and  is  most  often  seen  in  the  albuminuria  of  pregnancy.  In 
some  of  the  puerperal  cases  almost  perfect  vision  and  a  practically  normal 
appearance  of  the  fundus  oculi  may  result.  (See  notes  of  case  of  Mrs.  Y. 
on  pp.  655,  656.)  The  diminution  in  the  retinal  disease,  especially  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  recent,  is  usually  but  not  invariably  accompanied  by  im¬ 
provement  in  vision.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  from  which  the 
drawings  in  Plate  I.  were  made.  Here  the  vision  at  the  date  of  the  first 
drawing  was  16  Jaeger.  Ten  months  later,  when  the  second  drawing  was 
made,  it  had  gone  up  to  1  Jaeger.  Gowers3  states  that  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  vision  is  obtained  in  cases  of  the  neuritic  type  of  slight 
degree.  In  cases  of  the  purely  retinal  type  the  severity  of  the  disease 
frequently  damages  the  retina  to  such  an  extent  that,  even  exudation 

masses  and  hemorrhage  undergo  absorption,  little  or  noroj^rffvement  of 
vision  occurs.  /vO 

Detachment  of  the  retina  is  one  of  the  more  unu^G&  ocular  lesions  of 
Bright’s  disease,  and  would  appear,  from  availabH^&H’ds,  to  be  decidedly 
rare.  Its  exact  relation  to  albuminuric  rethriiAj^  a  point  of  interest,  and 
one  upon  which  more  information  is  wanfcdx-^is  detachment  of  the  retina 
in  these  cases  a  complication  of  the  rena^lisorder,  or  is  it  solely  a  result 
of  local  disease?  In  all  the  published  c^es,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,4 
detachment  of  the  retina  has  occu»fc3jWn  eyes  already  affected  by  retinitis, 
and  in  those  in  which  the  eyoMKwere  examined  post  mortem  there  were 
obvious  changes  in  the  retin^vMn  two  of  the  recorded  instances  the  de¬ 
tachment  developed  sho^^feefore  death  from  uraemia,  and  in  another  it 


35 

o\\)ity  Hospital  Reports. 


1  Wadsworth,  Bo^j 

2  References  statistics  will  be  found  in  Graefe-Saemisch,  Handbuch  der 

gesammten  Augf^J^Hkunde,  Bd.  v.  S.  685. 

3  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,  3d  ed. 

4  Bergj^jjVefers  to  a  statement  of  Evetsky,  that  detachment  of  the  retina  occurs  in 
albumiriuri^  independently  of  retinitis  (Les  maladies  des  yeux  dans  leur  rapport  avec  la 
path<^gi^generala,  1892J.  The  writer  has  failed  to  find  the  original  statement,  after  a 
cape&Usearch. 
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was  discovered  (its  duration  being  uncertain)  nine  days  before  death.  These 
cases  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  onset  of  the  detachment  may  presage 
an  early  fatal  termination  of  the  renal  disease.  The  two  cases  referred  to, 
reported  by  A.  D.  Davidson  1  and  James  Anderson,2  occurred  in  children 
aged  fourteen  and  nine  years,  and  at  the  post-mortem  examination  the 
kidneys  were  found  in  an  advanced  condition  of  fibroid  degeneration.  In 
a  case  in  a  woman  aged  fifty-six  the  post-mortem  revealed  the  large  white 
kidney.3  Another  case  in  a  child  of  eleven  has  been  recorded  by  Dickin- 
In  this  patient  the  kidneys  post  mortem  presented  the  characteristic 


son. 


appearances  of  granular  degeneration.  Leber5  and  Hirschberg6  have  each 
recorded  a  case  of  detachment  of  the  retina  in  Bright’s  disease.  Hirsch- 
berg’s  patient  was  a  male  aged  twenty-two,  with  severe  albuminuria  and 
typical  retinitis.  Bilateral  detachment  occurred,  and  the  patient  became 
quite  blind  before  death.  West7  had  two  cases  in  young  adults  of  retinitis 
and  detachment;  postmortem,  the  kidneys  showed  advanced  granular 
degeneration.  Wadsworth 8  has  published  notes  of  a  remarkable  case  of 
albuminuric  retinitis  of  pregnancy,  in  which  there  was  detachment  of  the 
retina  in  both  eyes.  After  the  induction  of  premature  labor,  and  conse¬ 
quent  great  amelioration  of  the  renal  symptoms,  the  detached  retinae  became 
replaced.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  patient  there  were  ophthalmoscopic 
signs  of  extensive  choroidal  changes. 

It  seems  probable  that  detachment  of  the  retina  in  Bright’s  disease  is 
less  uncommon  than  published  records  indicate.  Its  occurrence  in  a  late 
stage  of  the  malady,  when  the  patient  is  very  ill,  and  in  eyes  the  sight  of 
which  is  already  seriously  affected,  may  well  account  fo/S&s  non  discovery 
in  a  good  many  instances. 

Prognosis. — The  value  in  prognosis  of  renal^rafmitis  is  deserving  of 
very  careful  consideration.  Excluding  the  alkrminuria  of  pregnancy,  the 
appearance  of  retinal  lesions  in  cases  of  taq^y-disease  niust  undoubtedly 
be  considered  a  very  grave  indication.  /TiNyprognosis  as  regards  vision  is 
bad,  but,  as  has  been  mentioned,  cofeidmble  improvement  in  sight  may 
occur  under  suitable  treatment.  If\^  however,  in  reference  to  the  prog¬ 
nosis  regarding  life  that  retinal  ^sease  is  of  chief  importance,  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  thatrfra!ec)nset  of  retinal  changes  in  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease  is,  in  a  large  majori^J^^iiTstances,  an  indication  of  the  early  termina¬ 
tion  of  life.  This  is^  rfV^urprising  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  retinitis 


1  Davidson,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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141. 


London,  1877,  p. 


vol.  i.  p.  57. 

2  Anderson,  ^bji?,  vol.  viii.  p. 

3  QuiiritutQhid. ,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

4  Di^M^n,  Diseases  of  the  Kidney  and  Urinary  Derangements. 

546.  V 

5sQ|ber,  Graefe-Saemisch,  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  13d*  v.  S.  576. 
^^pH&schberg,  Centralblatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  August,  1884. 

'West,  Transactions  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  January,  1895. 
kVr^  8  Wadsworth,  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1887,  p.  574. 
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almost  always  occurs  when  the  renal  disease  has  reached  a  stage  from  which 
recovery  is  impossible,  and  hence,  even  under  the  most  advantageous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  no  great  prolongation  of  life  can  be  expected. 

Numerous  observations  and  statistics  bearing  on  this  question  have  been 
published,  and  a  study  of  them  would  seem  to  justify  the  following  state¬ 
ments  :  (1)  that  the  onset  of  retinitis  in  Bright’s  disease  is  a  certain  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  fatal  termination  of  the  malady,  but  that  (2)  the  duration  of 
life  after  the  appearance  of  the  retinitis  will  vary  within  fairly  wide  limits, 
this  variation  depending  partly  on  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  renal 
affection  and  largely  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  patient  lives. 
The  statistics  upon  which  the  prognosis  as  to  life  must  be  based  show  that, 
taking  all  classes  of  cases  together, — exclusive  of  pregnancy  cases, — a  very 
large  proportion,  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent.,  die  within  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  onset  of  the  retinal  disease,  and  that  over  ninety  per  cent, 
die  within  two  years.  The  duration  of  life,  as  might  a  prion  be  expected, 
is  greater  among  patients  in  good  social  position,  who  live  under  healthful 
conditions,  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  carry  out  dietetic  and  other  forms 
of  treatment,  than  among  the  poor  who  attend  hospitals ;  and  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  much  of  our  statistical  evidence  is  obtained  from  the 
latter  class.  Bull,1  Miley,2  Possaner,3  Trousseau,4  Zimmermann,5  and  others 
have  published  valuable  papers  containing  statistics  as  to  the  duration  of 
life  after  the  onset  of  albuminuric  retinitis,  and  those  specially  interested 
in  this  subject  will  find  much  useful  information  in  the  articles  by  these 
writers. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  retinitis  complicating  the  albumosuria  of  preg¬ 
nancy  is  far  less  gloomy  than  in  other  varieties.  This  is^^  noth  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  vision  and  to  life.  As  has  been  already  mentimted,  restoration  of 
useful  sight  and  almost  complete  disappearance  of  ra&Jn  lesions  is  not  very 
uncommon  in  these  cases,  and  permanent  recoveraOjrom  the  renal  disease  is 
known  to  occur  not  infrequently.  Several  iifsf^iWes  of  restoration  of  good 
vision  have  come  under  the  writer’s  notice,  mm  the  following  case  may  be 
quoted :  Mrs.  Y.,  aged  twenty-nine,  haay&cvere  albuminuria  during  her 
first  pregnancy.  Vision  was  very  defective,  and  she  was  said  to  be  “  blind 
for  some  weeks.”  Gradual  recovq^Jfr  vision  occurred  after  the  birth  of  a 
still-born  child,  and  her  health^0piry  improved.  Three  and  a  half  years 
later  she  was  in  good  health  .^Vision  in  the  right  eye  was  6/5  and  1  Jaeger, 
but  with  the  left  she  coiilcf  (ifly  read  16  Jaeger  in  the  temporal  part  of  the 
field,  and  could  not  se&  6/Btj.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  whitish 
dots  in  the  retina  onSfre  nasal  side  of  the  disk,  the  right  fundus  oculi  pre- 

1  C.  S.  Bul^X  Cit. 


2  Miley,  T 
viii.  p.  132. 
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sented  nothing  abnormal.  In  the  left  eye  the  disk  was  pale,  atrophic,  and 
hazy,  and  in  the  macular  region  there  were  degenerative  changes  in  the 
retina. 

Culbertson,1  from  some  collected  statistics,  gives  as  the  result  of  the 
albuminuric  retinitis  of  pregnancy  :  recovery  of  full  vision  in  (circa)  sixteen 
per  cent.,  recovery  of  partial  vision  in  fifty-eight  per  cent.,  blindness  in 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Silex 2  reports  twenty-six  cases  which  he  had  been 
able  to  follow ;  of  these,  eleven  recovered  vision  above  one-sixth ;  ten 
recovered  vision  below  one-sixth ;  five  were  almost  blind. 

An  important  question  which  arises  in  cases  of  albuminuric  retinitis  in 
pregnant  women  is  whether  or  no  premature  labor  should  be  induced.  In 
some  instances  there  is  ample  reason  for  expediting  delivery  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  involvement  of  the  retina.  In  others,  the  onset  of  severe  reti¬ 
nitis  may  materially  assist  in  the  decision.  In  several  of  the  published 
cases  in  which  the  retinal  disease  was  severe,  the  induction  of  labor  has 
been  followed  by  very  marked  improvement  in  the  ocular  condition.  Silex,3 
Snell,4  Alt,5  Culbertson,6  and  others  have  published  papers  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  first  named  has,  from  his  experience,  advised  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  in  which  albuminuric  retinitis  develops  during  pregnancy,  premature 
labor  should  be  induced ;  Snell  counsels  the  artificial  termination  of  preg¬ 
nancy  when  the  retinal  disease  is  severe. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  UVEAL  TRACT  IN  ALBUMINURIA. 

Choroiditis. — That  the  choroid  coat  mav  be  affected  in  cases  of  albu¬ 


minuric  retinitis,  producing  changes  whirf  phthalmoscopic 


examination,  is  well  known  ;  such  change  uany  years  ago 


by  Liebreich  in  his  ophthalmoscopic  atlas,  5  signs  are  not 

always  discoverable  on  ophthalmoscopic  ex;  y  because  often 

obscured  by  retinal  oedema  and  opacity,  it  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases  of  retinitis  in  albumin|frh  id  degenerative 

processes  extend  to  11  1  "*  Nfefy  do  not  arise  there  at  the  same 

time  as  in  the  retina  st-mortem  examination  would  seem 

to  confirm  this  assi  m  this  form  of  disease,  a  primary 

albuminuric  choroi<  bed  which  arises  independently  of 

any  retinal  lesions.  iserved  a  form  of  choroidal  disease 

which  is  said  to  r(  opically,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and 

Magnus8  in  his  mo  apter  to  choroidal  changes  in  albu- 


intiTh  id  degenerative 

’  ws^y  do  not  arise  there  at  the  same 
st-mortem  examination  would  seem 


1  Culbertson,  i^fa^can  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  1894,  p.  133. 

2  ThOculistique,  February,  1895,  p.  127 ;  and  Miinchener  medicinische 
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minuria,  and  describes  a  case  in  which,  however,  there  was  coincident 
retinal  disease. 

Iritis . — Iritis  and  iridocyclitis  have  been  noted  as  complications  of 
chronic  renal  disease.  The  cases  are,  however,  too  few  to  establish  a  causal 
connection  between  the  albuminuria  aud  the  iritis.  Leber1  has  called 
attention  to  the  association  of  renal  disease  and  iritis,  and  has  given  notes 
of  a  case  of  iritis  in  a  man  aged  twenty* one,  suffering  from  severe  albu¬ 
minuria.  In  this  patient  there  was  also  a  disseminated  choroiditis. 

Evetsky,2  in  the  examination  of  ninety- seven  cases  of  nephritis,  found 
evidence  of  previous  iritis  (posterior  synechise)  in  4.1  per  cent. 


CATARACT  IN  CHRONIC  RENAL  DISEASE. 


The  coincidence  of  cataract  and  albuminuria  in  elderly  people  is  not 
uncommon,  and  the  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  that  renal  disease  is  a 
cause  of  cataract.  Deutschmann3  has  been  the  chief  supporter  of  this 
view,  and  in  a  paper  on  “  Nephritic  Cataract”  published  the  results  of  his 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  cataract  in  reference  to  the 
presence  of  albumen  and  casts  in  the  urine.  His  views  have  not  been 
generally  accepted,  however,  and  statistics  by  other  observers  (Landesberg,4 
Rothziegel,5  Evetsky 6)  have  not  given  similar  results.  It  is  not  at  present 
established  that  senile  cataract  is  noticeably  more  frequent  in  patients  with 
Bright’s  disease  than  it  is  in  those  free  from  kidney  mischief.  Cataract  in 
young  patients  with  nephritis  is  so  rare  that  the  coincidence  can  only  be 
considered  accidental. 

PARALYSIS  OF  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 


A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  ocular  ^pi^uysis  has  occurred 
in  the  subjects  of  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneyiu  Q^nies 7  says  that  such 
complications  of  nephritis  are  by  no  means^mcftmmon,  but  he  stands 
almost  alone  in  this  statement.  He  cites  th&eejcases  which  he  had  seen  at 
brief  intervals,  and  refers  to  one  record  eft  by  Finlayson.8  The  paralysis 
may  affect  any  one  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  extra-ocular  muscles,  and 
although  usually  passing  off  quicklvCy  not  unlikely  to  recur.  The  cause 
is  probably  hemorrhage  from  ck&Gmrate  vessels  into  the  nerve-roots  or 
nuclei.  Knies’s  cases  were,  ibducens  paralysis  in  a  man  with  albu¬ 
minuria  of  fifteen  yearsLehii^on ;  two  relapses  of  the  paralysis  occurred 
in  the  few  months  preceiUpg  death ;  second,  left  trochlear  paralysis  in  a 


1  Leber,  Archiv  Ao^h  thalmologie,  Bd.  xxxi.  Abth.  4,  S.  183. 
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patient  with  contracted  granular  kidneys,  who  died  six  months  later; 
third,  a  complicated  ophthalmoplegia  externa,  in  a  male  aged  twenty-four, 
with  albuminuria  of  two  years’  duration.  Knies  states  that  the  ocular 
paralyses  are  indicative  of  an  early  fatal  termination  of  the  disease,  and  are 
suggestive  of  degeneration  of  cerebral  vessels  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
vessels  of  the  retina. 

CYCLICAL  ALBUMINURIA. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  albumen  may  occasionally  be  found  in 
the  urine  of  a  certain  proportion  of  apparently  healthy  individuals.  This 
condition  has  been  variously  described  as  functional,  cyclical,  or  physio¬ 
logical  albuminuria.  Ocular  -lesions  accompanying  this  malady  have  been 
reported,  but  the  records  are  so  scanty  that  it  is  evident  that  disease  of  any 
part  of  the  eye  sufficiently  severe  to  attract  attention  must  be  a  very  rare 
complication  of  what  is  undoubtedly  an  uncommon  disease. 

Two  observations  concerning  retinal  changes  in  cyclical  albuminuria 
have  come  under  the  writer’s  notice.  Eales1  examined  fourteen  males 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty-eight,  suffering  from  what  was 
believed  to  be  temporary  functional  albuminuria,  and  found  retinal  changes 
in  five, — that  is,  in  rather  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent.  These  changes 
he  described  as  similar  in  character  to  those  met  with  in  cases  of  chronic 
nephritis,  and  consisting  of  white  degenerative  spots  and  patches.  No 
mention  is  made  of  hemorrhage  in  the  retina.  Ostwalt 2  has  reported  in 
considerable  detail  two  cases  of  cyclical  albuminuria  in  which  ocular  lesions 
were  present ;  one  in  a  female  thirty-two  years  of  age,  th«  other  in  a  male 
aged  sixteen.  In  the  former,  recurrent  hemorrhages^(nr5^the  retinal  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  right  eye  occurred,  followed  by  the  forma^fcmof  a  thin  vascular 
connective  tissue,  attributed  to  organization  of  b^pQviot,  in  one  part  of  the 
fundus  oculi,  and  of  limited  detachment  of  Jl^ptina  in  the  same  region. 
In  the  latter,  a  localized  choroido-retinitis^vl^e  left  eye  was  found,  with 
recent  inflammatory  exudation.  Twel^ejiSys  later  paralysis  of  the  left 
facial  nerve  occurred.  Recovery  friqi  tile  retinal  and  paralytic  lesions 
ensued. 

These  observations  are  of  ii^jfest  and  importance,  although  the  direct 
connection  of  the  ocular  disw^*vith  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  urine 
may  be  open  to  questioi  hey  will  at  least  serve  to  draw  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  cai^&iQpimination  of  the  eyes  in  all  cases  of  this  form 
of  albuminuria. 

II.  DIABETE?9^feLLITUS ;  SACCHARINE  DIABETES;  GLYCOSURIA. 

This  is  oe™»only  termed  “  diabetes,”  without  qualification.  The  defi¬ 
nition  yA^vby  Fagge 3  is  “  permanent  glycosuria,  with  polyuria,  emacia¬ 
tion,  amvuiirst.”  The  same  author  writes,  “  It  is  not  a  disease  of  the 


,'Q 


Eales,  Birmingham  Medical  Review,  January,  1880,  p.  46. 

2  Ostwalt,  Wiener  klinische  Rundschau,  1897,  Nr.  41. 

8  Text-Book  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  1891. 
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kidneys,  of  the  urine,  or  of  the  blood,  but  is  a  derangement  of  the  chemical 
labor  of  nutrition.”  Although  the  urine  is  abnormal  in  quantity  and  con¬ 
stitution,  the  renal  tissue  after  death  is  found  to  be  healthy.  The  urine  in 
this  disease  has,  generally,  the  following  characters  :  it  contains  an  excessive 
amount  of  sugar  which,  chemically,  is  indistinguishable  from  grape-sugar 
or  glycose ;  the  amount  of  urine  is  increased,  in  some  cases  enormously ; 
instead  of  two  to  three  pints  in  twenty-four  hours,  ten  to  twenty  pints  may 
be  passed.  Pavy  reports  a  case  in  which  thirty-two  pints  were  measured 
in  one  day,  and  even  larger  quantities  have  been  recorded.  It  is  much 
paler  than  healthy  urine,  at  times  nearly  colorless,  but  frequently  becomes 
opalescent  on  exposure.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor,  compared  to  the  smell  of 
apples.  The  specific  gravity  is  high, — 1030  to  1045. 

There  are  undoubtedly  varieties  of  glycosuria,  and  the  presence  of  gly¬ 
cose  in  abnormal  quantity,  and  some  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine,  are  probably  the  only  features  which  are  common  to  all  cases. 

The  ocular  lesions  occurring  in  saccharine  diabetes,  as  described  by  dif¬ 
ferent  writers,  are  very  varied.  Disease  of  almost  every  part  of  the  eye 
and  its  surroundings  has  been  noted,  and  although  in  some  of  the  recorded 
cases  the  ocular  lesion  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  complication 
of  the  general  disease,  it  has  been  well  established  that,  in  regard  to 
certain  ocular  symptoms,  the  diabetic  condition  bears  a  definite  causal 
relation. 

An  historical  study  of  this  subject  is  interesting,  and,  in  many  respects, 
instructive,  but  cannot  be  dealt  with  at  length  in  this  article.  Perusal  of  a 
careful  and  exhaustive  paper  by  Leber 1  will  supply  those  who^e  interested 
with  an  excellent  r£sum6  of  the  literature  of  the  subjeotA^  to  the  year 
1875,  when  his  communication  was  published.  It  wibrafmce  to  state  here 
that  defect  of  vision  as  a  complication  of  diabetes  ^mnrst  definitely  rec¬ 
ognized2  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cent&^^and  that  early  in  the 
present  century  such  symptoms  attracted  moij^Hp^tion,  and  a  careful  study 
of  them  ensued.  After  the  introductioi^orHfce  ophthalmoscope  (1851) 
knowledge  of  this,  as  of  so  much  el^yto  ophthalmology,  made  rapid 


strides. 


A  study  of  the  literature  of  tli^^&ject  leaves  no  doubt  that  disturb¬ 
ances  of  vision  are  of  frequeiit\oe^i rfence  in  diabetes,  but  we  have  little  to 
guide  us  as  to  their  relative  /fi^qhency.  No  very  satisfactory  statistics  are 
available,  although  severfiTwmers  have  published  the  proportion  of  cases 


v^d: 

cases  from  diflferent^trfces  (von  Graefe,  Hirschberg,  Koenig,  Lagrange, 
and  others). 

~  ^ - 

1  Th.  Leber^Vber  die  Erkrankungen  des  Auges  bei  Diabetes  Mellitus.  Archiv  fur 

Ophthalmolith,  Bd.  xxi.  3,  S.  206. 

2  Lebfcr' Yeflbrs  to  a  case  reported  in  1688  by  Blankaart.  A  girl  affected  by  diabetes 
becanj^blind  shortly  before  death.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  a  large  intracranial 

Tound  which  pressed  upon  the  optic  nerves. 


met  with  in  their  owi^practiees,  and  others  have  tabulated  numbers  of 
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Very  diverse  statements  are  made  by  authors  as  to  the  rarity  or  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  various  ocular  lesions ;  so  diverse,  indeed,  that  they  must 
lead  readers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  statistics  of  any  one  wiitei  cannot  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  except  in  relation  to  the  particular  group  of  cases 
that  has  come  under  his  notice.  Thus,  one  recent  writer  states  that  cataract 
is  the  most  common  eye  affection  in  diabetes.  Another  shows  by  figures 
that  of  cases  under  his  observation  paralysis  of  accommodation  was  twice 
as  frequent  as  cataract. 

The  relation  existing  between  the  development  of  ocular  lesions  and 
the  severity  of  the  diabetic  attack  is  one  concerning  which  it  appears  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  any  very  decided  statement.  The  evidence  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  indicate  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  cataract,  the  ocular 
complications  are  more  frequent  in  cases  of  a  chronic  character,  in  wnich 
the  general  symptoms  (emaciation,  thirst,  etc.)  are  not  very  marked.  In 
not  a  few  such  instances,  indeed,  the  patient  first  comes  under  obseivation 
in  consequence  of  the  eye-disease. 

The  ocular  complications  of  diabetes  to  be  considered  will  be  taken  in 
the  following  order : 

1.  Paralysis  and  paresis  of  accommodation  ;  pupillary  anomalies;  alter¬ 

ation  in  the  static  refraction  of  the  eye. 

2.  Affections  of  the  extra- ocular  muscles. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  cornea. 

4.  Cataract. 

5.  Disease  of  the  retina  and  vitreous. 

6.  Disease  of  the  optic  nerve. 


>N ;  v^iasis. 


FAILURE  OF  ACCOMMODATION 
Failure  of  accommodation  is,  according  t(^S^  majority  of  writers,  one 
of  the  most  common  ocular  symptoms^Ctliabetes.  The  condition  is 
generally  one  of  limitation,— i.e.,  of  di^TW^on  in  the  range  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  seldom  leads  to  complete  ^os^n*  this  power.  Von  Graefe1  was 
the  first  to  recognize  this  symptom^yiiabetics,  and  since  his  time  numerous 
confirmatory  observations  hav^fceen  recorded  (Nagel,  Seegen,  Rosenstein, 
and  others).  It  is  met  with(Mnild  as  well  as  in  severe  cases,  and  may  be 
among  the  earliest  evide^K^5^^sease*  ^ie  onse^  anc^  especially  the  steady 
increase  of  presbyogi^^k  an  unusually  early  age,  should  excite  suspicion 
of  some  general  mmady,  and  one  of  the  most  probable  is  diabetes.  A  case 
of  Foer steps  j^ecorded  in  which  the  premature  onset  of  presbyopia  led 
to  the  examiiwiSn  of  the  urine  and  the  discovery  of  glycosuria.  A  very 
similar  was  observed  by  Seegen.2  His  patient  was  a  young  woman 

in  w^^fchlure  of  accommodation  was  noted,  and  who  also  complained 
of  g^mteil  muscular  fatigue.  The  urine  was  found  to  contain  0.3  per  cent, 
tar. 

1  Yon  Graefe,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  1858,  Bd.  iv.  Abth.  2. 

2  Seegen,  Der  Diabetes  Mellitus,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1875. 
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In  the  majority  of  these  cases  no  abnormality  of  the  pupil  in  size  or 
in  reaction  is  present.  In  some  instances,  however,  there  is  evidence  of 
paralysis  or  paresis  of  the  iris  ;  bilateral  and  unilateral  mydriasis  have  been 
noted,  and  loss  of  or  deficiency  of  the  pupillary  reaction  to  light  (Ogle 1  and 
Testelin 2).  Among  one  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  diabetes  given  by 
Seegen,3  pupillary  anomalies  were  noted  in  three.  In  one  of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  a  tumor  of  the  medulla  oblongata  was  found  on  post-mortem 
examination. 

These  conditions,  cycloplegia  and  iridoplegia,  have  been  variously 
explained.  Foerster  considered  that  the  weakness  of  accommodation  was 
part  of  the  general  muscular  enfeeblement  so  usual  in  diabetics.  Jacobson 
thought  it  due  to  peripheral  neuritis,  or  to  hemorrhage,  while  Berger  and 
others  maintain  that  these,  as  well  as  the  extra-ocular  paralyses,  are  toxic 
in  origin.  As  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view,  Berger4  adduces  the  obser¬ 
vation  (made  by  other  writers  also)  that  diminution  of  the  glycosuria 
under  treatment  is  followed  by  improvement  in,  or  disappearance  of,  the 
intra-ocular  paralysis. 


ALTERATION  IN  THE  STATIC  REFRACTION  OF  THE  EYE. 

A  case  reported  by  Horner5  (apparently  the  only  record  of  the  kind), 
of  acquired  hypermetropia  in  a  female  fifty-five  years  of  age  suffering 
from  severe  diabetes,  is  referred  to  by  most  writers.  There  was  no  visible 
change  in  the  crystalline  lens.  Under  treatment  for  the  diabetic  condition, 
the  degree  of  hypermetropia  became  less  by  about  two  dioj^A.  while  the 
presbyopia  remained  unaltered  in  degree.  Horner  suggesteg^arthe  hyper¬ 
metropia  was  due  to  a  shortening  of  the  eyeball  by  reaspA&f  the  very  large 
loss  of  fluid  from  its  tissues. 

A  better  known  alteration  in  the  refraction  iMwfbetes  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  myopia,  to  which  attention  has  beeHn^taJbially  drawn  by  Hirsch- 
berg,6  who  terms  the  condition  “  diabetic ^myopia.*’  The  onset  of  myopia 
in  persons  of  fifty  years  of  age  or  upwarcWRthout  discoverable  abnormality 
of  the  lenses  should  always  excite  susnkiomof  diabetes.  Hirschberg 7  gives 
three  examples,  in  patients  aged  re^gwvely  sixty-three,  fifty-two,  and  fifty. 
In  all  three  there  was  reliable^^raS&e  of  the  recent  onset  of  short  sight, 
and  in  all  the  acuity  of  visioj^n  the  correction  of  the  myopia  was  good. 
In  cases  of  commencing  iiab^rc  cataract  the  refraction  may  become  myopic. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  altlmugirHin proved,  that  in  the  instances  without  visible 
change  in  the  lens,  jge  ^ropia  is  really  due  to  an  alteration  in  this  structure, 


fospital  Reports,  vol.  i.,  1866. 
fd’Oculistique,  t.  xlix. 


1  Ogle,  St.  Geo 

2  Testelin, 

3  Seegen,  lcfc.  cu. 

4  B^ng^Aes  Maladies  des  Yeux  dans  leur  Rapport  avec  la  Pathologie  generale,  1892. 

5  HjmeS*40inische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1873,  S.  490. 

6  C^Sialblatt  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1886,  1891. 

1890,  S.  7. 
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whereby  its  refractive  power  is  increased ;  the  alternative  hypothesis  of 
elongation  of  the  eyeball  seems  less  probable. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EXTRA-OCULAR  MUSCLES. 


The  literature  of  diabetes  contains  many  observations  upon  paralysis  or 
paresis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  and  there  is  abundant  authority  to  show  that 
such  complications  of  the  disease  are  by  no  means  infrequent.  The  exact 
relation  these  paralytic  phenomena  bear  to  the  glycosuria  has  not  been  fully 
determined.  Leber,1  in  reference  to  these  ocular  symptorhs,  suggests  that 
the  cases  fall  into  two  categories :  first,  those  in  which  the  paralysis  is  the 
result  of  diabetes,  directly  or  indirectly ;  second,  those  in  which  the  ocular 
paralysis  is  due  to  a  cerebral  lesion  which  also  gives  rise  to  the  diabetes. 
He  quotes  seven  cases  belonging  to  his  first  group,  and  three  cases  which 
fall  into  his  second  group.  Williamson,2  in  his  recent  work,  includes  ocular 
paralysis  among  the  eye  affections  which  are  probably  u  merely  accidental 
complications  of  diabetes;”  this  statement  is,  however,  contrary  to  the 
views  of  most  writers. 

Paralysis  of  any  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  occur.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  oculo-motor  (third)  nerve  are 
most  frequently  affected ;  but  it  is  unusual  to  meet  with  paralysis  of  all 
the  branches  of  this  nerve.  The  levator  palpebrse  may  be  alone  defective, 
producing  unilateral  ptosis.  The  sixth  (abducens)  or  the  fourth  (trochlearis) 
nerve  may  be  paralyzed,  and  characteristic  diplopia  result.  Hirschberg 
states  that  the  sixth  nerve  is  most  frequently  attackeelAand  the  writer’s 
experience  is  in  agreement  with  this  statement.  12&i$ysis  of  the  facial 
nerve,  and  consequent  loss  of  power  in  the  orbOTtaris  palpebrarum,  may 
also  be  met  with.  wy* 

Paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  oft^^ght  and  temporary,  disap¬ 
pearing  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  >*WWf  of  longer  duration,  recovery 
usually  ensues  if  the  diabetic  conditionVumergoes  amelioration.  According 
to  Berger,  however,  ocular  paralypywhich  comes  on  late  in  the  disease  is 
unlikely  to  be  followed  by  recater^of  the  affected  nerve.  Recurrence  of 
the  paralysis  is  sometimes  see&Cw  a  second  attack  involving  another  muscle 
may  be  met  with  as  in  t^K^^-given  below.  The  onset  is  frequently  sud¬ 
den,  or  at  least  the  acco^^given  by  patients  is  of  the  sudden  development 
of  diplopia  and  otWef  sj^mptoms. 

These  paralyse  complications  are  met  with  in  slight  as  well  as  in  severe 
cases  of  diabefe^ptlie  majority  of  reported  instances  seem  to  have  been  in 
patients  iu^&Jm  the  disease  was  not  acute,  and  in  whom  treatment  was 
followq^^yvaecided  improvement.  It  is  probably  true  that  most  of  the 
cases  oy&cular  paralysis  recorded  by  ophthalmic  surgeons  have  been  in 
kts  in  whom  the  general  symptoms  were  not  severe,  and  who  sought 


1  Leber,  loc.  cit. 

2  Williamson,  Diabetes  Mellitus  and  its  Treatment,  London,  1898. 
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advice  mainly  or  solely  on  account  of  the  discomfort  caused  by  the  ocular 
trouble. 

The  following  instances  of  ocular  paralysis  in  diabetes  may  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

A  female,  aged  sixty-six,  had  suffered  from  diabetes  “  for  some  years,” 
for  which  she  had  been  under  medical  care.  On  September  1,  18^1,  she 
came  under  observation  with  a  history  of  diplopia  of  three  weeks’  duration. 
There  was  well-marked  paresis  of  the  right  external  rectus  muscle,  with 
•characteristic  symptoms.  Recovery  ensued  in  two  weeks — i.e.,  about  five 
weeks  from  the  onset.  At  the  time  the  ocular  paresis  came  on,  the  urine 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  1032,  and  was  reported  to  contain  one-sixth  of 
glycose,  by  the  physician  under  whose  care  the  woman  had  been.  On 
August  17,  1893,  the  patient  was  again  seen,  with  almost  complete  paralysis 
of  the  left  external  rectus  of  two  weeks’  duration.  The  urine  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  1018,  and  contained  a  very  small  quantity  of  sugar.  The  pa¬ 
ralysis  passed  off  in  about  five  to  six  weeks  from  its  onset.  The  patient 
was  again  under  observation  in  1897 ;  the  glycosuria  persisted,  but  there 
had  been  no  further  ocular  paresis,  and  the  general  health  was  well 
maintained.1 

Gutmann 2  and  Landesberg 3  each  report  a  case  of  abducens  paralysis  in 
diabetes ;  in  both  instances  recovery  of  the  paralysis  ensued. 

James  Anderson4  recorded  the  case  of  a  male  aged  forty-six,  suffering 
from  glycosuria,  in  whom  there  was  paresis  of  the  left  internal  and  superior 
recti,  which  passed  off  under  treatment  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
months,  concomitantly  with  improvement  in  the  gen er^s^pp toms  and 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted.  _ er.  .  .  , 

Seegen5  reports,  among  other  cases,  one  of  bilate^alv  ptosis  in  a  female 
aged  thirty-six,  diabetic  for  nine  months.  The  contained  from  three 

to  nine  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  although  teimpSteery  improvement  in  the 
glycosuria  resulted  from  treatment,  the  p^osmxemained  unaltered.  The 
disease  ended  fatally,  but  no  post-mortei$^x5mination  was  obtained. 

Galezowski 6  records  a  case  of  paral^fs  of  the  third  nerve  in  a  diabetic 
in  whom  retinal  hemorrhage  was  present.  Holland 7  gives  a  case  of 
complete  right  third  nerve  which  recovered  in  six  weeks  under 

tinder  his  observation  in  which  the  fourth 


treatment. 


$ 


Kwiatowski 8  reports^  £a^ 
nerve  was  paralyzed. 
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lent  was  under  the  writer’s  observation. 

^ifcann,  Centralblatt  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1883,  S.  299. 

ndesberg,  Nagel,  Jahresbericht,  1884,  S.  323. 

Anderson,  Ophthalmic  Review,  vol.  viii.,  1889,  p.  38. 

5  Seegen,  loc.  cit. ,  p.  299. 

6  Galezowski,  Recueil  d’Ophtalmologie,  1879,  p.  75. 

7  Holland,  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1888,  S.  257 

8  Kwiatowski,  Nagel,  Jahresbericht,  1879,  S.  224. 
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The  immediate  causation  of  these  ocular  paralyses  has  been  variously 
given.  Knies1  states  that  they  may  be  due  to  nuclear  and  peripheral 
hemorrhage  or  to  a  peripheral  neuritis.  Berger  considers  they  are  induced 
by  peripheral  neuritis,  which  he  thinks  is  toxic  in  origin.  The  most  prob¬ 
able  theory  seems  to  be  that  of  a  peripheral  neuritis,  and  this  view  would 
bring  these  ocular  paralyses  more  into  line  with  some  of  the  other  nervous 
manifestations  of  diabetes,  to  which  peripheral  neuritis  is  known  to  bear  a 
causal  relation.  The  apparent  sudden  onset  of  paralysis  in  some  instances 
is,  however,  more  suggestive  of  hemorrhage  as  an  explanation. 


IRITIS  AND  KERATITIS  IN  DIABETES. 


The  occurrence  of  spontaneous  iritis  and  iridocyclitis  as  an  undoubted 
complication  of  diabetes  was  established  mainly  by  the  observations  of 
Leber  published  in  1885.2  A  few  isolated  examples  of  iritis  in  diabetes 
had  been  previously  recorded  (Demarquay,  Noyes,  Galezowski,  Condouris, 
and  others),  the  earliest  in  1863.3  Since  Leber’s  article  appeared,  and 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  subject,  iritis  as  one  of  the  ocular 
lesions  in  diabetes  has  become  widely  known,  and  is  referred  to  by  most 
writers.  Judging  from  published  statistics,  it  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  more  common  ocular  complications.  In  thirty-nine  cases  of  various 
ocular  lesions  in  diabetics  in  Leber’s  clinique,  there  were  nine  cases  of  iritis. 
Hutchinson  4  states  that  in  his  experience  iritis  associated  with  glycosuria 
almost  always  occurs  in  patients  who  are  also  the  subjects  of  gout.  The 
liability  of  diabetics  to  iritis  after  operations  on  the  eye,  as  for  cataract, 
is  only  too  familiar  to  surgeons. 

Diabetic  iritis  is  not  usually  very  severe.  It  j&y&sthe  plastic  type,  and 
in  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases  is  in  appearancB^purulent, — i.e.,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  yellowish  exudation  into  the  ant&j^p'chamber.  The  hypopyon 
which  forms  is  not  usually  large,  nor  areTJhe  inflammatory  manifestations 
intense.  The  exudation,  often  fibrimmg^iar character,  may  completely  block 
the  pupil  by  a  membranous  formaSto,  or  may  lead  to  firm  adhesions 
between  the  lens  capsule  and  th^  ins.  Leber  found  the  pupil  blocked  by 
membrane  in  three  out  of  nMvcases  of  diabetic  iritis.  The  exudation, 
however,  frequently  unde^g^^wnplete  absorption  under  treatment ;  should 
this  not  occur,  vision  niust  necessarily  be  impaired.  Signs  of  involvement 
of  the  ciliary  portiortTojMhe  uveal  tract  are  present  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases,  followed  bv  degenerative  changes  in  the  vitreous,  from  interference 
with  nutrition. 

In  one  er’s  cases  the  iritis  was  of  a  serous  character,  followed 


one 

:t^ST 


1  Kl^esNOie  Beziehungen  des  Sehorgans  zu  den  iibrigen  Krankheiten  des  Korpers, 
1893.  t  V 

^^Sbher,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  xxxi.  Abth.  4,  S.  184. 

.  ^^j/mesinger,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  xxxi.  Abth.  4,  S.  209. 

4  Hutchinson,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous,  and  resulted  in  glau¬ 
coma.  The  second  eye  of  the  same  patient  suffered  from  retinal  hemor¬ 
rhage,  iritis,  and  glaucoma.  Abadie  has  recorded  a  somewhat  similar 
instance. 

The  iritis  generally  yields  to  treatment,  local  and  general,  but  in  some 
instances,  notably  in  the  post-operative  cases,  is  intractable.  Schirmer  draws 
attention  to  the  importance  of  examining  the  urine  for  sugar  in  cases  of  iritis 
in  which  treatment  proves  ineffective.  The  iritis  is  generally  bilateral,  but 
exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  recorded  (Schirmer).1 

The  occurrence  of  severe  purulent  destructive  keratitis  in  patients  suffer¬ 
ing  from  diabetes  has  been  observed  in  several  instances.  The  keratitis, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  that  which  may  occur  in 
any  prolonged  wasting  disease,  and  is  merely  a  manifestation  of  the  prone¬ 
ness  of  the  corneal  tissue  to  break  down  whenever  its  nutrition  falls  below 
a  certain  limit.  Wiesinger2  has  collected  and  published  a  group  of  cases 
of  keratitis  in  diabetes,  but  in  several  the  relation  of  the  diabetes  to  the 
corneal  disease  was  very  questionable ;  one  patient  had  trigeminal  paralysis, 
another  was  certainly  syphilitic,  and  there  were  other  elements  of  doubt. 


CATARACT  IN  DIABETES. 

The  occurrence  of  cataract  in  patients  suffering  from  diabetes  has  been 
known  for  many  years.  It  is  one,  perhaps  the  only  one,  of  the  ocular 
lesions  met  with  in  diabetics  which  is  accepted  by  all  writers  as  directly 
due  to  the  glycosuric  condition,  although  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  all 
instances  of  cataract  in  elderly  patients  suffering  from  glra^sti^ia  should  be 
considered  as  examples  of  diabetic  cataract. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  more  frequent  ocula^sofeiplications,  and  by 
some  authors  is  stated  to  be  that  most  commonlv  rfSp  with.  Von  Graefe3 
estimated  the  proportion  of  cases  of  cataracjjrvydiabetics  at  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Galezowski 4  has  recorded  fortytsnra Xises  of  cataract  among  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  diabetics.  Lagrlmge 5  gives  particulars  of  fifty-two 
diabetic  patients  from  BadaPs  clinique.Quf  these,  one-fourth  were  affected 
by  cataract.  Koenig6  found  ten  ca|0j  of  cataract  among  fifty-six  diabetics 
with  ocular  complications.  Moa©Vfouud  four  cases  of  cataract  in  ninety- 
seven  diabetics ;  Williamson^  intone  hundred  consecutive  cases  of  diabetes 
under  his  own  observaii  nd  cataract  in  nine.  Seegen,9  on  the  other 

hand,  had  six  cases  of  o^tgjhact  in  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty  diabetics. 


1  Schirmer,  &4^*che  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  April,  1887. 

2  Wiesino^A^/chiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  xxxi.  Abth.  4,  S.  203. 

1  Vom£teKfe,  Deutsche  Klinik,  1859,  S.  104. 

4  Gifl^vw^ki,  Nagel,  Jabresbericbt,  1883,  S.  297. 

1887. 


5  Ikagiknge,  Archives  dJOphtalmologie,  January-February 
J^Sbenig,  Nagel,  Jahresbericht,  1895. 

^/Vloore,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  March  31,  1888. 

8  Williamson,  loc.  cit. 


9  Seegen,  loc.  cit. 
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The  lenticular  trouble  may  develop  at  almost  any  age.  One  case  at 
least  is  recorded  in  a  girl  aged  eleven,  and  several  in  patients  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Of  Williamson’s  nine  cases  referred  to  above,  the 
youngest  was  twelve  and  the  eldest  fifty-nine  years  old.  The  lens  opacity 
usually  develops  simultaneously  in  both  eyes ;  a  short  interval  between  its 
onset  in  the  two  eyes  may,  however,  be  observed.  At  least  one  case  of 
monocular  cataract  has  been  recorded  (Seegen). 

In  its  general  appearance,  cataract  in  diabetics  presents  nothing  character¬ 
istic.  Its  causation  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  without  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  glycosuria.  In  the  young,  the  cataract,  which  is  of 
course  of  the  soft  variety,  usually  forms  quickly,  and  may  be  complete  in  a 
few  weeks.  Its  development  is  often  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  lens, 
which  becomes  whitish,  and  diffusely  opaque.  As  the  condition  is  generally 
symmetrical,  the  onset  of  double,  rapidly  forming  cataract  in  young  or 
middle-aged  patients  should  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  diabetes.  In  the 
old,  the  advance  of  the  opacity  is  slower,  and  in  its  general  appearance  the 
cataract  is  similar  to  that  occurring  in  elderly  people  without  diabetes. 

This  ocular  complication  is  met  with  not  only  in  severe  cases  of  diabetes 
in  which  there  is  much  emaciation  and  enfeeblement,  but  also  in  those  in 
which  the  general  nutrition  has  suffered  but  little.  This  statement  is 
especially,  but  not  exclusively,  applicable  to  the  cases  in  patients  beyond 
middle  life.  Seegen  states  that  he  has  never  found  diabetic  cataract  in 
cases  in  which  the  urine  contained  only  a  small  proportion  of  sugar.  Other 
observers,  however,  have  not  had  a  similar  experience,  .^homas  draws  a 
subtle  distinction  between  diabetic  cataract  and  catar&^pc^urring  in  dia¬ 
betics,  and  suggests  that  the  term  “  diabetic  catara<  d^Fould  be  restricted 
to  cases  under  fifty  years  of  age,  in  which  botKNlehses  become  affected 
simultaneously,  or  nearly  so. 

No  one  of  the  many  theories  advanced^n^lain  the  origin  of  diabetic 
cataract  is  wholly  satisfactory.  Among  Qie^suggested  explanations  are  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  lens  acting  ^an  irritant  to  its  fibres,  and  leading 
to  their  degeneration  ;  changes  in  thijihemical  constitution  of  the  aqueous 
aud  of  the  vitreous  reacting  upar0>e  crystalline  lens ;  dehydration  of  the 
lens  by  the  loss  of  fluid  fronyiM)tissues  generally ;  and,  in  a  wider  sense, 
interference  with  the  nutrft^r'of  the  lens  induced  by  the  general  marasmus. 
To  each  of  these  hypst^e^es  objections  can  be  raised  which  render  it  un¬ 
tenable  for  all  casesxJ^ugar  has  been  detected  in  the  transparent  lenses 
in  diabetes,  as  wdjjps  in  those  which  were  cataractous,  and,  according  to 
Becker,  catarac^w  one  eye  of  a  diabetic  may  contain  sugar,  and  that  in 
the  fellow^HPbe  free  from  it.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  aqueous  and 
vitreous^^hlso  been  demonstrated  in  diabetes.  Deutschmann,1  from  the 
historidnl  examination  of  four  eyes  from  cases  of  diabetes,  has  described 
de§^y?!|tive  changes  in  the  pigment  epithelium  of  the  iris  and  ciliary 


1  Deutschmann,  Archiv  fur  Ophtlialmologie,  Bd.  xxxiii.  Abth.  2. 
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portion  of  the  uveal  tract,  and  considers  that  these  changes  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  upon  the  occurrence  of  lenticular  degeneration. 

In  one  important  feature,  diabetic  cataract  differs  notably  from  almost 
all  other  forms  of  cataract.  Occasionally  the  lenticular  opacity  becomes 
less,  and  in  some  instances  disappears  altogether  (Seegen,1  Tannahill,2 
Moore3)  if  the  general  disease  is  treated  and  improvement  ensues.  In  such 
instances  it  is  evident  that  no  serious  degeneration  of  the  lens  fibres  can 
have  taken  place.  In  reference  to  this  point,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
cataract  has  been  produced  experimentally  by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of 
sugar  into  the  blood,  and  that  the  opacity  of  lenses  thus  induced  disappears 
spontaneously.  Some  writers  have  looked  upon  this  as  proof  that  no  com¬ 
parison  of  the  experimental  and  clinical  cases  is  justifiable.  The  record  of 
undoubted  instances  of  spontaneous  disappearance  of  lens  opacity  in  dia¬ 
betics,  however,  renders  it  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  in  man  are  in 
many  respects  closely  comparable  to  the  experimental  cases  in  animals,  in 
which  there  is  an  excessive  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and  tissues. 

The  practical  question  of  the  operative  treatment  of  diabetic  cataract 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  it  is  dealt  with  in  the 
chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Lens.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  suitability 
of  such  cases  for  operation  will  depend  mainly  (apart  from  evidence  as  to 
the  integrity  of  the  other  ocular  structures)  upon  the  severity  of  the 
diabetes  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  In  the  writer’s  experi¬ 
ence,  most  of  the  cases  of  cataract  in  elderly  diabetics  are  quite  suitable  for 
operative  treatment,  and  the  results  are  fairly  satisfactory.  In  patients 
whose  general  health  seems  to  be  deteriorating  as  a  result^iHhe  glycosuria, 
it  is  wise  before  operating  to  endeavor  to  obtain  amelitfpiitem  of  the  disease, 
and  improvement  in  the  general  nutrition  by  a  copS^of  dietetic  and  me¬ 
dicinal  treatment.  Operation  for  the  removal  $¥yiiabetic  cataract  is  said 
to  be  occasionally  followed  by  diabetic  coma.. 


Q 

nTT)] 


RETINAL  DISEASI$<US*1>IABETES. 

The  occurrence  of  retinitis  in  diC^tes  was  first  recorded  by  E.  von 
Jaeger4  in  1856;  and  in  the  sao^year  Arlt  referred  to  a  case  in  which 
Treitz  had  found  retinal  disea^S^^  diabetic.  In  1858  Desmarres5  (pere) 
described  cases  of  diabet&^Jjf  which  there  were  retinal  lesions  closely 
resembling  those  met  Bright’s  disease,  although  the  urine  through¬ 

out  contained  only  suga^  He  suggested  that  possibly  albuminuria  had 
preceded  the  diabts^J)  The  point  raised  by  Desmarres  was  for  a  long  time 


1  Seege: 

2  Taring 


riti 


ritish  Medical  Journal,  January  31,  1885.  Quoted  in  Transactions  of 

the  OphtMlnlMogical  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vol.  v.  p.  107. 

loc.  cit. 

4^^von  Jaeger,  Beitrage  zur  Pathologie  des  Auges,  S.  33,  and  Ophthalmologischen 

B^jlatlas,  Vienna,  1869,  Taf.  XIII.,  Fig.  64. 
er  Desmarres,  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  2d  ed.,  t.  iii.  p.  521. 
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unsettled.  Much  doubt  was  felt  and  expressed  as  to  whether  or  no  the 
association  of  glycosuria  and  retinal  disease  was  more  than  a  coincidence. 
Many  considered  that  the  retinitis  was  a  variety  of  albuminuric  retinitis, 
and  this  view  received  support  from  the  fact  that  in  not  a  few  instances 
the  urine  contained  both  albumen  and  sugar.  Noyes1  in  1869  and 
Haltenhoff,2  a  few  years  later,  showed  that  retinitis  occurred  in  diabetes 
independently  of  any  renal  disease.  Since  then,  and  especially  in  recent 
years,  the  subject  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  there  is  now  no  room 
for  doubt  that,  although  in  many  cases  the  urine  contains  albumen  as  well 
as  glycose,  there  is  a  retinitis  in  diabetes  which  is  not  albuminuric. 

The  frequency  with  which  this  ocular  complication  occurs  is  not  easy  to 
gauge.  Williamson,3  one  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  diabetes,  thinks 
that  the  frequency  of  retinitis  in  glycosuria  has  been  over-estimated,  and 
says  that  the  statements  in  many  text-books  of  medicine  lead  readers  to 
suppose  that  retinal  disease  occurs  in  diabetes  as  commonly  as  in  Bright’s 
disease.  “  As  a  matter  of  fact,  diabetic  retinitis  is  very  rare.”  His  own 
experience  is  as  follows  :  In  one  hundred  cases  of  diabetes  examined  by  him 
there  were  seven  examples  of  retinitis ;  in  three  of  these  the  urine  contained 
much  albumen  as  well  as  sugar ;  in  two  there  was  a  trace  of  albumen  but  no 
other  sign  of  nephritis  ;  in  two  there  was  no  albumen  in  the  urine.  Leber4 
speaks  of  retinitis  as  one  of  the  less  common  eye  affections  in  diabetes,  “  less 
frequent  than  optic  nerve-disease,  and  much  less  frequent  than  cataract.” 
Moore5  found  five  cases  of  retinitis  in  ninety-seven  diabetics.  De  Wecker6 
notes  that  retinitis  in  diabetes  uncomplicated  by  albumimjW  is  very  rare, 
and  Seegen  found  but  two  cases  in  one  hundred  and  fofr^Hdmbetics. 

In  some  statistics  given  by  Lagrange,  and  aj^£$y  referred  to,  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  retinitis  in  diabetes  is  nearhfe^ual  to  that  of  cataract. 
This  would  seem,  by  comparison  with  the  rec<^^Jbf  other  writers,  to  be  too 
high  a  percentage.  Hirschberg  has  statoQhat  the  association  between 
glycosuria  and  retinitis  is  so  close  tlmt\^h^  latter  is  rarely  absent  in  cases 
in  which  glycosuria  has  existed  for  sj^fal  years. 

Retinitis  is  one  of  the  late  complications  of  diabetes,  developing  when 
the  disease  is  advanced,  and  11  A  in  cases  in  which  polyuria  and  other 
symptoms  have  existed  for  time,  perhaps  for  years.  It  is  not  met 

with,  or  but  very  rarely  m^yvith,  in  cases  running  an  acute  course,  and  is 
generally  found  in  p  agents  who  are  over  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  first 
recorded  case,  howev&i^was  in  a  male  aged  twenty-two,  and  of  fourteen 
cases  given  by  of  which  the  age  is  specified,  six  were  under  forty- 

five  years.  TH^mter  has  not  seen  retinitis  in  a  diabetic  under  fifty.  The 

- - — - — :  r - 

1  Noyel^^\^nsactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1869. 

2  Halkmlmff,  Zehender’s  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xi  S.  291,  1873. 

^^llmmson,  loc.  cit. 

V  4  Etoroer,  Graefe-Saemisch,  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  v.  S.  595. 

Moore,  loc.  cit. 

I  6  Traite  complet,  de  Wecker  et  Landolt,  vol.  iv. 


PLATE  VI. 


Retinitis  in  glycosuria.  (Nettleship,  Transactions  of  the  Ophtlialmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1886,  vol.  vi.)  Ophthalmo¬ 
scopic  drawing  of  the  right  eye  of  a  man  aged  fifty,  suffering  from  chronic  glycosuria.  V  =  18  Jaeger,  badly.  The  optic  disk  and  retinal 
vessels  are  healthy  looking.  A  large  number  of  white  patches  and  spots  are  scattered  over  the  central  region  of  the  fundus,  and  some 
similar  spots  are  seen  in  the  nasal  part.  At  the  macula  is  a  larger,  dense,  irregular  mass  of  deposit.  The  urine  had  a  specific  gravity 
varying  between  1030  and  1040;  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  but  no  nlbumen. 
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fact  that  retinitis  is  so  rare  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  diabetes  and  in 
young  patients  suggests  that  there  is  some  factor  necessary  for  its  produc¬ 
tion  other  than  the  diabetic  condition  of  the  blood  (Williamson). 

The  patients  in  whom  retinitis  develops  are  not  always  seriously  ill. 
Some  of  them  come  under  observation  only  because  of  the  failure  of  vision, 
although  inquiry  usually  discloses  symptoms  pointing  to  a  prolonged  period 
of  glycosuria.  One  of  the  most  marked  cases  of  glycosuric  retinitis  the  writer 
has  seen  occurred  in  a  female  over  sixty  years  of  age,  who  came  for  advice 
only  because  she  was  unable  to  see  to  do  needlework.  The  disease  com¬ 
monly  affects  both  eyes,  although  not  always  to  the  same  degree.  The  defects 
of  sight  may  vary  within  wide  limits,  depending  upon  the  extent  and  locality 
of  the  changes  in  the  retina,  and  also,  in  some  instances,  upon  the  presence 
of  the  secondary  changes  in  the  vitreous  which  are  so  frequently  present. 

The  retinal  disease  is  usually  chronic,  and  may  undergo  but  little 
alteration  during  a  period  of  many  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  consider¬ 
able  change  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  may  result  from  repeated 
hemorrhage  from  the  retinal  vessels.  Even  if  improvement  occur  under 
treatment  the  retinal  disease  is  very  prone  to  relapse.  The  description  of 
the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of  glycosuric  retinitis  and  of  the  variations 
which  the  disease  assumes,  as  well  as  its  morbid  anatomy,  are  dealt  with  in 
a  previous  part  of  this  system  (vol.  iii.)1  A  brief  reference  to  some  of 
the  ophthalmoscopic  features  of  the  disease  may  be  made  here,  and  the 
accompanying  drawing  (Plate  VI.)2  is  given  as  illustrative  of  one  of  the 
varieties  of  diabetic  retinitis.  The  retinal  changes  in  diabetes  most  closely 
resemble  those  met  with  in  albuminuria,  and  sometime|*j|}  pernicious 
anaemia.  The  practical  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  as  bet\v^uglycosuric  and 
albuminuric  retinitis.  Among  the  most  notewortl^&wFerences  are  the 
following  :  In  diabetic  retinitis  the  whitish  patches*ftj^he  retina  are  larger, 
they  are  not  so  generally  confined  to  the  macul&Q^ion,  and  they  exhibit 
little  or  no  tendency  to  the  fan-shaped  or  arrangement  so  usual  in 

albuminuric  cases.  The  optic  papilla  seUoWJhows  signs  of  inflammation. 
Hemorrhage  in  the  retina,  though  occasionally  absent,  is  often  abundant, 
and  the  extravasations  are  in  circular:  s^ots  or  points  or  irregular  patches, 
seldom  flame-shaped,  as  in  albumhww  cases.  The  presence  of  hemorrhage 
or  the  results  of  hemorrhage  jfitreous,  which  is  rare  in  albuminuric, 

is  very  frequent  in  diabetic  MBinitis.  These  hemorrhages,  which  are  de¬ 
rived  from  retinal  vesse^*(Eet>er  and  Nettleship),  and  which  tend  to  recur, 
are  of  much  importa^c^m  the  ophthalmoscopic  diagnosis  of  glycosuric 
retinitis.  If  lookejWj&ar,  opacity  of  the  vitreous  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
in  a  large  propoiM^w  of  cases. 


1  The  bes^^?cription  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  glycosuric  retinitis  of  which  the 
writer  is  q^nizant  is  in  an  article  by  S.  Mackenzie  and  Nettleship,  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
Report%^\bjx.  p.  134. 

^Jopfed  from  Nettleship’s  colored  plate  in  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  So- 
ciatAy^the  United  Kingdom,  vol.  vi.  Plate  II. 
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Tbe  prognostic  significance  of  retinitis  in  diabetes  is  a  matter  of  much 


importance.  All  authors  are  agreed  that  its  occurrence  is  a  bad  omen,  but 
some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  seriousness  of  it  (Leber,  Saundby, 
Williamson).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  retinitis  usually  occurs  late 
in  the  course  of  diabetes,  and  the  changes  in  the  retina  are  indicative  of 
advanced  degenerative  processes  in  the  tissues,  this  complication  should  be 
regarded  as  very  grave,  and  as  giving  to  a  case  of  otherwise  mild  diabetes 
a  very  serious  aspect.  Statistics  are  wanting  as  to  the  duration  of  life  in 
diabetics  after  the  onset  of  retinitis. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE  IN  DIABETES. 

That  the  optic  nerve  in  diabetes  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  degenerative 


changes  and  consequent  impairment  of  function  is  undoubted.  But  no 
little  confusion  has  arisen  regarding  this  subject,  and  for  various  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  older  cases  in  literature  are  almost  certainly, 
and  some  are  certainly,  cases  in  which  the  optic  nerve  disease  was  directly 
due  to  a  cerebral  lesion,  and  not  the  result  of  glycosuria.  Secondly,  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  formerly  described  as 
examples  of  amblyopia  without  ophthalmoscopic  changes  would  now  be 
regarded  as  instances  of  partial  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve  with  slight 
but  recognizable  signs  of  disease. 

The  frequency  of  optic  nerve  disease  in  diabetes  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Of  fifty  cases  with  ocular  symptoms,  observed  by  Leber,1  there  were 
fourteen — i.e.,  twenty-eight  per  cent. — with  optic  nerve  trouble.  In  one 
hundred  and  forty  diabetics  with  eye  affection,  Schm^dO^npler 2  found 
thirty-four  in  whom  there  was  optic  nerve  disease.  Oy 

“  Diabetic  amblyopia”  may  be  conveniently  referral  to  here.  Although 
in  the  majority  of  instances  the  amblyopia  is^pV^bably  due  to  an  optic 
nerve  lesion,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  a^wmderable  degree  of  failure 
of  sight  occurs  without  any  discoverabl</®Sge  in  the  fundus  oculi.  In 
these  instances,  or  some  of  them,  the  fonWyopia  is  toxic  in  origin,  due  to 
poisoning  of  the  cerebral  centres,  comparable  to  the  amaurosis  of 

uraemia  :  like  the  latter,  the  b^g^ness  may  pass  off  under  treatment. 
Anderson3  pointed  out  that  tl^eudden  onset  of  amblyopia  in  diabetes 
“  without  ophthalmoscopi^vMlatiation  probably  presages  the  near  onset 
of  coma,  having  in  this  /ration  much  the  same  significance  as  the  am¬ 
blyopia  of  ursemia/C^lt  usually  occurs  early  in  the  disease,  and  not 
infrequently  soon  after  the  adoption  of  strict  antidiabetic  treatment. 

More  frequea^tnan  this  affection  of  sight  are  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve.  Leber,  in  his  most  valuable 

article  referred  to,  gives  three  headings  for  cases  of  optic  nerve 

1  L^er,  Bericht  der  ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1896,  S.  104. 

Aidt-Rimpler,  Bericht  der  ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1896, 


3  James  Anderson,  Ophthalmic  Review,  vol.  viii.,  1889. 
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disease  in  diabetes.  First,  amblyopia  without  ophthalmoscopic  changes, 
with  and  without  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision  ;  secondly,  optic  nerve 
atrophy ;  thirdly,  hemianopia.  It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  these 
groups  in  a  reverse  order. 

The  evidence  concerning  hemianopia  in  diabetes  is  scanty,  very  few 
cases  having  been  recorded;  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  the 
reported  cases  the  symptom  was  caused  by  localized  intracranial  diseases 
and  was  not  directly  due  to  the  glycosuria. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  in  diabetes,  in  which  well-marked  changes 
are  visible  in  the  optic  disk,  is  met  with  either  in  the  primary  form,  or  as 
atrophy  occurring  coincidently  with,  and  probably  secondarily  to,  diabetic 
retinitis.  In  the  primary  form,  visual  acuity  is  much  lowered,  the  failure 
may  be  rapidly  progressive,  and  sight  may  be  completely  lost.  The  field 
of  vision  shows  well-marked  contraction,  sometimes  concentric  in  character, 
sometimes  very  irregular  in  outline.  The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of 
the  optic  disk  in  this  variety  of  disease  do  not  differ  from  those  of  simple 
atrophy  from  other  causes.  This  complication  of  diabetes  is  evidently  a 
very  unusual  one.  The  cases  on  record  in  which  a  simple  optic  nerve 
atrophy  was  present  are  few  in  number,  and  in  several  of  them  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  if  the  optic  nerve  lesion  should  be  considered  a  result  of  the  gly¬ 
cosuria.  In  two  instances  the  results  of  post-mortem  examination  have 
been  recorded.1  In  one  of  these,  a  tumor  was  found  pressing  on  the  optic 
chiasma ;  in  the  other  no  cerebral  lesion  was  discovered  which  would 
account  for  the  optic  atrophy,  but  there  was  advanced  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys. 

Amblyopia  without  (gross)  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  * 
greater  or  less  defect  in  the  central  part  of  the  field  of^J^Jbn,  with  little  or 
no  limitation  of  the  periphery,  has  been  described  many  writers,  and 
widely  recognized.2  Considerable  difference  ofvfcuJnon  has  existed,  and 

In 

our  knowledge 


ch  there  is 


this  complication. 
Stations  to 


may  still  exist,  in  reference  to  some  feat 
recent  years,  however,  several  important  ci 
have  dissipated  much  of  the  doubt. 

In  this  form  of  amblyopia,  the  defe&rof  central  vision  may  vary  from 
the  slightest  diminution  in  acuity  uMrabsolute  loss.  There  is,  in  addition 
to  lowering  of  the  visual  acnij^^L/central  scotoma  for  color.  Red  and 
green  are  the  colors,  the  recngtfSTon  of  which  is  most  commonly  deficient, 
and  appreciation  of  blue/fitay#wso  occasionally  been  noted  as  defective.  The 
scotoma  is  not  always  eas^-of  detection.  It  may  involve  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field,  andtasM^  be  very  relative  and  paracentral.  In  well-marked 
instances  it  occumJsJlm  area  which  extends  from  the  centre  outward  as  far 
as,  and  often^^nd,  the  blind  spot.  The  defect  is  generally  symmetrical ; 


:^\chiv  fur  Ophthalmologie.  Bd.  xxi.  Abth.  3,  298,  299. 
^  jxra< 


1  Vide^ 

prraefe-Saemisch,  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  vol.  v. ; 
Lecotehe^Gazette  hebdomadaire  de  Medecine  et  de  Clinique,  November,  1861;  Begbie, 
EdkLy^gb  Medical  Journal,  June, 


1861. 
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Galezowski 1  makes  the  statement  that  one  eye  only  may  be  affected,  but 
this  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  writers. 

Amblyopia  of  this  kind  may  occur  in  diabetics  whose  general  health  is 
not  much  undermined,  but  it  is  more  frequently  found  in  cases  in  which 
considerable  loss  of  strength  and  vigor  has  resulted.  It  is  rare  in  patients 
under  thirty,  and  in  most  of  the  published  cases  the  age  was  over  forty. 
Bresgen2  records  a  case  in  a  man  twenty- four  years  of  age,  and  Schmidt- 
Rimpler3  and  Edmunds  and  Lawford4  two  cases  in  men  aged  twenty-nine. 
The  onset  of  symptoms  is  generally  rather  abrupt,  and  the  amblyopia  may 
rapidly  increase  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  then  become  stationary,  or 
may  “  vary  according  to  the  diabetic  condition”  (Moore  and  Lecorclie) ; 
complete  loss  of  sight  is  a  very  rare  result. 

Records  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  of  central  amblyopia  in 
diabetes  can  be  found  in  ophthalmic  literature.  In  all  the  earlier  cases 
the  condition  is  described  as  one  of  amblyopia  without  ophthalmoscopic 
changes.  In  the  more  recent  records  of  the  same  class  of  cases,  slight  but 
recognizable  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are  noted.  In  reference  to  this  point, 
Schmidt- Rimpler 5  writes:  “The  optic  disk  shows  more  frequently  than  is 
supposed,  slight,  but  undoubted  pathological  changes.”  These  changes 
consist,  in  some  instances,  of  hypersemia  of  the  papilla,  and  some  little  cou- 
nective-tissue  disturbance  on  its  surface ;  in  the  larger  number,  of  pallor  of 
the  temporal  part  of  the  disk. 

These  cases  bear  a  close  resemblance,  in  nearly  all  respects,  to  certain 
well-known  forms  of  toxic  amblyopia,  and  especially  to  that  induced  by 
tobacco,  or  tobacco  and  alcohol.  In  both  classes  then^iiiylefect  of  vision 
of  very  varying  degree,  in  both  a  central  scotoma  fitfS&h’m  and  color,  but 
(generally)  no  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision  ;  ancM^p5oth  ophthalmoscopic 
changes  are  either  absent  or  are  so  slight  that  thGjtanay  easily  be  overlooked. 
Galezowski6  appears  to  have  been  the  firsAJ  direct  attention  to  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  central  amblyopia  in  diabetog"^&W  that  caused  by  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  This  was  in  1879.  Aboift  me'same  time,  and  during  the  next 
few  years,  several  well-observed  inirtMces  of  central  amblyopia  in  diabetic 
patients  were  placed  on  record^nathe  question  as  to  the  exact  relation 
existing  between  the  glycosurisK&nd  the  visual  defect  came  to  be  critically 
discussed.  In  nearly  aUQSs&mces  the  patients  were  males,  and  were 
smokers.  Some  were  a&^given  to  excess  in  alcohol.  Hence  arose  the 
difficulty,  and  in  so^Ie  Jratances  the  impossibility,  of  determining  to  what 
extent  the  visuaL  defect  was  due  to  the  diabetic  condition,  and  to  what 

# - . — 


1  Galez^^^^ftecueil  d’Ophtalmologie,  1879. 

!  Bre§<^OCentralblatt  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1881. 


3  Scm^rat-Rimpler,  loc.  cit. 

^Rdmunds  and  Lawford,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United 


vol.  iii.,  1883. 
'Schmidt-Rimpler,  loc.  cit. 
6  Galezowski,  loc.  cit. 
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extent  it  was  caused  by  tobacco  or  alcohol.  And  some  observers  hold,  or 
have  held,  the  opinion  that  these  cases  are  in  reality  instances  of  tobacco 
amblyopia  in  diabetics.  That  this  view  is  correct  in  regard  to  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  cases  cannot  be  doubted  (Leber,  Nettleship,  Law- 
ford).  Leber  believes  that  the  existence  of  diabetes  renders  the  individual 
more  susceptible  to  the  toxic  effect  of  tobacco  than  he  would  otherwise  be. 
But  there  is  some  evidence,  and  it  is  apparently  slowly  accumulating,  that 
central  amblyopia  may  be  induced  by  diabetes  without  the  aid  of  tobacco 
or  other  extraneous  poison.  Four  cases  are  on  record  of  central  amblyopia 
in  women  suffering  from  diabetes  ; 1  one  reported  by  Nettleship 2  in  1881, 
and  one  by  Samuel3  from  Hirschberg’s  clinique  in  1882,  and  two  by 
Moore4  in  1888.  Nettleship  speaks  of  his  case  as  inconclusive,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  defect  of  vision  was  very  slight  and  the  patient  only  exam¬ 
ined  on  one  occasion.  Hirschberg  refers  to  Samuel’s  case  as  undoubted. 

Nettleship’s  patient  was  a  thin,  feeble  woman,  aged  thirty,  with  diabetes 
of  about  seven  months’  duration.  Vision,  when  the  patient  was  examined, 
was,  with  each  eye,  6/6  slowly  and  partially,  with  correction  of  some  hyper- 
metropia.  She  could  not  read  the  smallest  print  easily  with  any  lens. 
There  was  a  small  central  scotoma  for  red  and  green,  but  no  limitation  of 
the  field  of  vision.  There  were  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  Samuel’s 
case  was  a  female  aged  fifty-two,  who  had  had  iritis  in  both  eyes,  leading 
to  occlusion  of  pupils,  for  which  iridectomy  had  been  performed.  A  central 
scotoma  was  present  in  each,  but  the  fields  of  vision  were  almost  full. 
Vision  was  15/200,  and  with  -f-  5.0  D.  the  patient  could  read  Snellen  13. 
The  urine  contained  4.5  per  cent,  of  sugar,  the  general  symptoq^of  diabetes 
were  slight,  and  the  patient’s  health  was  but  little  impairedX^StOore’s  cases 
were,  briefly,  as  follows :  (1)  Female,  forty-nine  yeanObf  age,  with  a 
history  of  diabetes  for  six  months.  Rapid  failure  o^Nsion  for  one  week 
before  she  came  under  observation  Urine  contempt  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar.  Vision  in  each  eye  20/200;  no  of  field,  but  a  large 

central  scotoma  for  red  and  green.  No  ppmjjffil moscopic  changes  except 
doubtful  pallor  of  temporal  part  of  optic  di^L  Vision  remained  stationary. 
Patient  died  two  years  later.  (2)  Female^aged  fifty-one ;  diabetes  for  some 
months.  Urine  contained  sugar  in^aDufldance.  Failure  of  vision  in  right 
eye  and  subsequently  in  left.  20/50  in  each  eye,  not  improved  by 

glasses.  No  abnormal  appea^Hes  in  the  fundi  except  a  slight  dusky  hue 
of  the  optic  disks.  No  ^51ijiiwction  of  fields.  Large  central  scotoma  for 
green ;  relative  scotoma  foiled.  Six  months  later  vision  was  20/200 


in 


— - cr - 

1  With  the  a  case  reported  by  Desmarres  (Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux, 

1858),  the  notes  ^ft^^ch  are  incomplete,  the  four  cases  given  are  the  only  instances  of 
central  amblyoj  rOkiemale  diabetics  of  which  the  writer  has  found  records. 

2  Nettle^ji^p,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmol ogical  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

rrvafyi- 


vol.  i.  p. 


v 


vol.  iii.  p.  165. 

Centralblatt  fur  Aug*nheilkunde,  July,  1882. 
■e,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  March  31,  1888. 
Vol.  IV— 43 
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each.  Patient  died  of  gangrene  of  foot  twelve  months  after  she  was  first 
seen  by  Moore.  In  all  these  cases  in  women,  tobacco  as  a  cause  of  the 
amblyopia  was  excluded.  In  Uirsch berg’s  case  it  is  also  stated  that  there 
had  been  no  excess  in  alcohol. 

Eales1  in  1881  reported  a  case  of  central  amblyopia,  with  color  scotoma, 
in  a  male  diabetic,  who  'probably  did  not  smoke. 

A  more  recent  case,  reported  by  Schmidt-Rimpler,2  is  important,  in 
that  causes  of  central  defect  of  vision  other  than  diabetes  can  be  almost 
certainly  excluded.  The  patient  was  a  man  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  who 
had  well-marked  central  amblyopia  (V.  R.  =  L.  =  J),  with  absolute  color 
scotoma,  and  full  fields  of  vision,  and  who  was  suffering  from  severe 

diabetes;  the  urine  containing  five  per  cent,  of  sugar,  but  no  albumen. 

The  general  symptoms  (polyuria,  emaciation,  etc.)  had  been  noticed  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  failure  of  vision  had  soon  followed.  The  patient  had 

smoked  but  little ;  often  for  weeks  at  a  time  he  would  not  touch  tobacco. 

He  took  alcohol  in  very  moderate  quantity  (these  statements  were  fully 
confirmed  by  his  wife).  Coma  supervened,  and  the  man  died  a  few  days 
after  Schmidt-Rimpler  saw  him. 

These  six  cases,  if  not  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  central  amblyopia  of 
purely  diabetic  origin,  are  at  least  valuable  evidence  in  favor  of  it. 

In  several  instances,  the  optic  nerves  of  patients  dying  of  diabetes, 
and  who  during  life  were  amblyopic,  have  been  examined  microscopically. 
Nettleship  and  Edmunds3  (1881),  Edmunds  and  Lawford4  (1883),  Fraser 
and  Bruce5  (1896),  and  Schmidt-Rimpler 6  (1896),  have  recorded  the 
results  of  microscopic  examination  of  the  optic  ner^^sj^n  diabetes.  The 
condition  found  is  one  of  degeneration  of  nerve^yfdles  in  a  tract  which 
runs  axially  through  the  orbital  portion  of  th^jrQWe  to  the  chiasma.  The 
position  of  this  degenerate  tract  relative  t^Jfip&totre  of  the  nerve  varies  at 
different  levels.  It  involves  the  bund fibres  whose  ultimate  distri¬ 
bution  is  chiefly  to  that  part  of  th^re\t&  between  the  optic  disk  and  the 
macula,  and  which  are  known  as  tl^P*  pa { II lo- macular  bundles 9  (Henscken). 
For  a  more  detailed  descriptioQjfhe  reader  is  referred  to  the  original 
papers.  Fraser  and  Bruce’s  is  of  more  than  usual  interest,  in  that  the 
patient  suffered  from  syrd©tas  indicative  of  peripheral  neuritis,  and  that 
degenerative  changes ^s^ft/present  in  spinal  nerves,  similar  to  those  in  the 
optic  nerve.  Tin*  (Sjiknt  had  been  a  heavy  smoker,  but  temperate  in  the 
use  of  alcohol.  (^1|  the  cases  referred  to  had  during  life  central  defect  of 
vision  and  al£*ere  smokers  except  Schmidt-Rimpler’s  patient.  His  case, 

—  .d2 -  - - - - 

ie  Lancet,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

^widt-Rimpler,  loc.  cit. 

rttleship  and  Edmunds,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the 
:ed  Kingdom,  vol  i.  p  124  (with  plate). 

■  Edmunds  and  Lawford,  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  160  (with  plate). 

5  Eraser  and  Bruce,  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  October,  1896  (with  plate). 

6  Schmidt-Rimpler,  loc.  cit. 
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in  its  clinical  aspect,  and  in  the  microscopic  changes  in  the  optic  nerve, 
appears  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  other  three,  and  as  in  it  the  effect  of 
tobacco  and  alcohol  could  be  almost  certainly  excluded,  there  seems  reason¬ 
able  ground  for  believing  that  diabetes  may  lead  to  an  axial  neuritis  similar 
in  its  histological  characters  to  that  induced  by  toxic  agents  such  as  tobacco 
and  alcohol. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  central  amblyopia  in  diabetes  appears  to  be 
very  doubtful.  Leber  speaks  rather  hopefully  on  this  point,  and  mentions 
the  marked  improvement  which  may  follow  antidiabetic  treatment.  Other 
writers  consider  the  prognosis  far  from  encouraging,  especially  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  an  absolute  scotoma.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  some 
instances  the  degeneration,  which  is  at  first  axial  and  limited  in  the  optic 
nerve,  may  extend  to  adjoining  portions,  or  that  the  degeneration  of  nerve- 
fibres  may  progress  to  a  point  beyond  which  recovery  is  impossible.  The 
clinical  evidence,  however,  favors  the  view  that  extension  of  the  disease  in 
the  optic  nerve  beyond  the  papillo-macular  bundles  rarely  if  ever  occurs. 

III.  DIABETES  INSIPIDUS;  POLYURIA;  POLYDIPSIA. 

The  two  chief  symptoms  of  this  malady  are  great  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  urine  and  distressing  thirst ;  hence  the  terms  “  polyuria”  and 
“  polydipsia”  ;  the  latter  being  given  in  the  belief  that  the  thirst  and  the 
consequent  consumption  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  were  the  essential  cause 
of  the  increased  flow  of  urine.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  there  is 
no  constant  relation  between  the  amount  of  urine  passed  and  the  amount 
of  fluid  imbibed.  A  patient  suffering  from  diabetes  insipidus  will  pass 
more  urine  than  a  healthy  person  who  drinks  an  equal  qu$m^h5of  fluid. 

The  secretion  of  urine  in  diabetes  insipidus  may  am^frt  to  twenty  or 
thirty  pints  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  specific  gravit^N^ing  from  1003  to 
1007.  The  percentage  of  solids  is  low,  but  th^tj@l  amount  of  urea  ex¬ 
creted  appears  to  be  augmented  rather  thaDQjminished.  There  is  an 
absence  of  albumen  and  glycose.  C  J  - 

This  disorder  has  to  be  distinguishcm£rom  saccharine  diabetes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  organic  disease  of  the  kicmfys,  with  polyuria  as  a  symptom, 
on  the  other.  In  the  former  case*J2$re  is  no  difficulty ;  the  presence  or 
absence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  decides  the  question.  In  the  latter 

case,  however,  the  diagnosis,  ^$Sially  in  elder  people,  is  not  so  simple. 
Renal  cirrhosis  may  be  yervU/isidious  in  onset,  albumen  in  the  urine  may 
be  small  in  quantity  or  Wr  constantly  present,  and  an  increased  flow  of 
urine  may  be  the  mt^poticeable  symptom.  In  such  instances,  other  aids 
to  diagnosis  than  ,  w  examination  of  the  urine  will  prevent  mistakes. 
Careful  investigM^Hi  of  the  vascular  system  in  cases  of  renal  cirrhosis  will 
reveal  increSl^P arterial  tension,  and,  in  all  probability,  evidence  of  de¬ 
generate  ^sels.  In  diabetes  insipidus,  the  arterial  tension  is  lowered 
ratli 


diabetes  insipidus  are  not  numerous, 
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A  careful  study  of  the  published  cases  seems  to  indicate  clearly  that,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  ocular  symptoms  are  “  connected  with  the  cause 
rather  than  with  the  condition  of  polyuria”  (Gowers).  Such  is  almost 
certainly  true  of  the  cases  of  optic  neuritis  reported  by  van  der  Heyden,1 
unilateral  optic  nerve  atrophy  published  by  Laycock,2  temporal  hemianopsia 
and  paralysis  of  sixth  nerve  recorded  by  von  Graefe,3  and  temporal  hemia¬ 
nopsia  reported  by  David.4  In  such  cases,  with  scarcely  any  doubt,  the 
cerebral  lesion  which  gives  rise  to  the  ocular  complication  is  also  responsible 
for  the  polyuria.  In  no  one  of  these  cases  lias  the  writer  been  able  to  find 
a  record  of  a  post-mortem  examination.  David’s  patient  died  with  symp¬ 
toms  of  gross  intracranial  disease,  but  no  autopsy  was  made. 

Two  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus  have  been  recorded  by  Galezowski,5  in 
which  he  found  retinal  hemorrhages.  The  extravasations  were  small, 
situated  peripherally,  and  gave  rise  to  no  subjective  symptoms.  No  note  is 
given  of  the  appearance  of  the  retinal  vessels,  but  it  is  stated  that  there 
was  no  alteration  in  the  papilla,  or  in  any  tunic  other  than  the  retina. 
Gayet6  has  recorded  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  right  sixth  nerve  occurring 
suddenly  in  a  male  aged  twenty-eight  suffering  from  diabetes  insipidus. 
The  urine  was  limpid,  clear,  free  from  albumen,  sugar,  or  phosphates. 
Improvement  of  all  the  symptoms  occurred  under  treatment.  This  case 
and  Galezowski’s  two  cases  seem  to  merit  consideration  as  true  ocular 
complications  of  the  disease. 


IY.  OCULAR  LESIONS  IN  OTHER  ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 

URINE.  . 

Scattered  through  medical  literature,  a  few  recc^d^^in  be  found  of 
cases  in  which  ocular  disease  was  associated  with  t^jormal  conditions  of 
the  urine  other  than  those  of  albuminuria,  gltfHpkuria,  and  diabetes  in¬ 
sipidus.  The  reports  of  some  of  these  caso&J0B"  incomplete,  and  the  total 
number  is  so  small  that  no  dogmatic  stahffiptts  can  be  safely  made  as  to 
the  relation  between  the  ocular  synmt^m^  Ihid  the  condition  of  the  urine. 
Such  associations  are,  however,  worm^mentioning,  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  hope  that  further  obseraJtion  may  clear  up  the  doubtful  points. 

In  oxalurict,  or  that  cond&fi^  in  which  the  urine  contains  oxalate  of 
lime  in  excess,  disease  of  Ae^r^tina  and  vitreous  has  been  noted.  Cases 
of  this  description  have^^sji  reported  by  Mackenzie7  and  Leber; 8  and  so 

h  &  el’s  Jahresbericht,  1875,  S.  191. 

pcet,  1875,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 

ender’s  Kliniscbe  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  iii ,  1805, 


1  Van  der  Heyden 

2  Laycock,  Tbe^Jan* 

3  Yon  GraefojNpEuK 
268.  . 

4  DaiiM^I^gePs  Jabresbericbt,  1889,  p.  492. 


& 


DaidHAS^gel’s  Jabresbericbt,  1889,  p.  492. 

GallSjtaki,  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  1871,  p.  601 ;  and  Traite  iconograpbique 
d’OphtYLmoscopie,  2d  edit.,  1886,  Plate  Y. 

W'CjU^et,  Recueil  d’Ophtalmologie,  1876,  p.  171. 

^  >n\lackenzie,  Annales  d’Oculistique,  t.  liii.  p.  248,  1865. 

8  Leber,  Graefe-Saemiscb,  Handbucb  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  v.  S.  597. 
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long  ago  as  1850,  Bouchardat  drew  attention  to  the  coincidence  of  visual 
troubles  and  oxaluria.  In  Mackenzie’s  and  Leber’s  cases  there  was  retinal 
disease  of  a  hemorrhagic  type,  with  the  formation  of  cicatricial  bands  and 
new  vessels  in  the  vitreous.  Both  observers  report  improvement  in  the 
ocular  condition  under  treatment  directed  to  the  abnormality  of  the  urine. 

In  phosphaturia ,  ocular  symptoms  have  been  noted,  and  along  with 
other  ill-defined,  chiefly  nervous,  troubles  have  been  attributed  to  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  urine,  or,  more  correctly,  to  that  disturbance  of 
chemical  processes  which  leads  to  the  excess  of  phosphates  in  the  urine. 
Phosphaturia  as  a  symptom  appears  in  many  different  conditions  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  pathology  and  significance  is  but  meagre. 
It  may  be  in  this,  as  in  other  abnormal  states  of  the  urine,  that  the  ocular 
and  other  symptoms  are  merely  associations  of  the  phosphaturia,  and  that 
all  are  due  to  a  common  cause.  The  close,  though  unexplained,  relation 
between  the  conditions  of  phosphaturia  and  glycosuria  should  be  borne  in 
mind.1  Hansell 2  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  man  aged  thirty-nine,  in  whom 
he  found  retinal  changes  resembling  those  of  albuminuric  retinitis,  although 
not  quite  characteristic.  No  subjective  symptoms  were  complained  of  ex¬ 
cept  failure  of  vision.  The  urine  was  abnormally  abundant  (seventy-nine 
ounces  in  twenty-four  hours)  and  contained  an  excess  of  phosphates,  but  no 
albumen  or  sugar,  on  repeated  examination.  Trousseau 3  reports  several 
cases  of  retinal  hemorrhage  which  he  found  associated  with  phosphatic 
urine. 

The  uric  acid  diathesis  has  been  credited  with  at  least  a  share  in  the 
production  of  some  forms  of  ocular  disease,  but  it  is  needfatjto  remember 
that  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  the  urine  is  usually  merely  a^S^tom  of  some 
general  malady,  and  that  the  coincident  ocular  lesiona/l^pr  be  only  another 
indication  of  the  morbid  condition.  Among  the  fe^W^ports  of  cases  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Bergmeister,4  who  recordS^four  instances  of  pos¬ 
terior  polar  cataract  in  patients  whose  urine  /Hrapjjied  an  excessive  quantity 
of  uric  acid. 


OCULAK  LESIONS 


SKIN. 


ases  of  skin-disease  are,  in  most  in- 


The  ocular  lesions  met  with 
stances,  merely  an  extension  <5fitaneous  affection  to  the  tissues  of  the 

eyelids  and  globe.  In  mogtrf^aie  recognized  affections  involving  the  in¬ 
tegument  of  the  face  ancQu^eading  to  the  eyelids,  the  identification  of  the 
disease  in  the  latter  §jtgjj£ion  presents  little  difficulty,  although  its  characters 
may  undergo  some /nJ^fication  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  anatomical  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Hie  extremely  thin  skin,  the  loose  subcutaneous  cellu- 

phthalmic  Review,  vol.  viii.,  1889;  Tessier,  Du  diabete  phosphatique, 


lai^spll,  wThe  Philadelphia  Polyclinic,  January  21,  1897 
^Trousseau,  Le  Bulletin  medical,  April,  1897. 
Sergmeister,  Nagel’s  Jahresbericht,  1894,  S.  528. 
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lar  tissue,  and  the  abundance  and  large  size  of  glandular  structures,  all  tend 
to  modify  the  appearances  of  inflammatory  affections  when  involving  these 
parts.  In  cases  in  which  disease  of  the  skin  extends  to  the  palpebral  or 
ocular  conjunctiva,  the  appearances  may  be  altered  so  as  to  give  rise  to  some 
difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

The  involvement  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  by  eczema,  impetigo,  and 
other  common,  cutaneous  diseases  need  only  be  referred  to  here.  These  * 
conditions  are  dealt  with  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  work.  The  same 
remarks  apply  in  great  measure  to  the  more  destructive  lesions,  such  as 
lupus  (tubercle),  and  various  forms  of  epithelioma,  which,  commencing  in 
the  adjacent  skin,  attack  in  their  course  the  palpebral  and,  subsequently, 
the  ocular  tissues.1 

There  are,  however,  certain  skin-diseases  in  the  course  of  which  lesions 
of  some  of  the  ocular  structures  arise  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere 
extensions,  by  continuity,  of  disease  from  neighboring  parts.  Again,  some 
observers  have  noted  serious  disease  of  the  eye  ( e.g .,  cataract)  in  association 
with  severe  skin  affections,  and  have  considered  the  former  as  secondary  to 
and  induced  by  the  latter.  In  the  first  category,  the  ocular  lesion,  in  at 
least  some  of  its  clinical  characters,  resembles  the  lesion  in  the  skin.  In 
the  second  group  there  is  little  or  no  resemblance.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  ocular  affections  in  disease  of  the  skin  is  that  met  with  in 

Pemphigus . — Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  concerning 
the  relationship  between  pemphigus  and  a  peculiar  intractable  and  destruc¬ 
tive  affection  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  latter  has  been  described  as  pemphigus 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  as  essential  shrinking  of  the  com^fttyva ;  an  account 
of  its  clinical  features  is  given  in  the  article  on  disetf0Vof  the  conjunctiva, 
vol.  iii.  p.  226.  The  difficulties  in  determining^Qtie  exact  nature  of  the 
eye  affection  are  considerable,  and  are  not  I^qM  by  the  fact  that  derma¬ 
tologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  th^pfliagnosis  between  pemphigus 
and  some  other  bullous  eruptions  on  ^eVsKin.  The  development  of  the 
bul he  of  pemphigus  on  mucous  membranes  other  than  the  conjunctiva  is 
well  known.  In  the  mouth  and  plQynx  they  are  not  uncommon  ;  they  do 
not,  however,  exert  so  banefulaG^nfluence  here  as  in  the  conjunctiva,  and 
although  a  certain  amount  o£  contraction  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane 
may  result,  with  the  fort^Sn  of  bandlike  adhesions,  the  disease  is  not 
followed  by  the  ver^e^tj^sive  shrinking  of  tissue  and  destruction  of  its 
secretory  powers  thJ^jjl  seen  when  the  conjunctiva  is  attacked.  The  very 
different  result  {aCygards  scarring)  of  pemphigus  when  affecting  the  skin 
and  when  inv^Hyhg  mucous  membranes  is  noteworthy. 

Thatjjq^l^  are  found  on  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  in  many  of  these 
Shat  they  are  associated  with  a  bullous  eruption  on  the  skin,  or 
buccal  mucous  membrane  in  some,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  pub- 


cases.  a 


on 


8S 


b  i  The  ocular  complications  of  erysipelas  and  of  herpes  zoster  are  described  in  other 
>1  ections. 
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lished  records.  There  are,  however,  reports  of  cases  in  which  no  vesicles 
were  seen  on  the  conjunctiva  or  elsewhere,  but  in  which  the  atrophic  changes 
in  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  were  well  marked.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  some  observers  have  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  diagnosis  of 
pemphigus  was  justifiable.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  term  “  pemphigus”  is  the  correct  one  to  apply  to  the  con¬ 
junctival  and  corneal  condition  originally  described  by  White-Cooper1 
under  this  name. 

Statistics  (Wilson,  Kaposi,  and  others)  show  that  pemphigus  is  one  of 
the  rare  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that 
pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva  is  an  uncommon  affection.  It  may  occur  at 
any  age ;  White-Cooper’s  patient  was  a  woman  aged  twenty-four,  and  the 
next  two  recorded  cases  (de  Wecker,2  Hardy3)  were  seventy-one  and  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age  respectively.  In  many  of  the  published  cases  the  dis¬ 
ease  occurred  in  infancy  or  childhood.  In  twenty-eight  cases  collected  by 
Morris  and  Roberts,4  the  youngest  specified  age  was  four,  and  the  oldest 
seventy-six.  Three  cases  occurred  in  “  small  children.”  The  average  age 
in  twenty-five  cases  was  forty-one.  The  recorded  cases  of  pemphigus  of 
the  conjunctiva  do  not  agree  with  the  facts  as  regards  age  given  by  writers 
on  diseases  of  the  skin,  according  to  whom  pemphigus  is  much  more 
common  in  children. 

The  ocular  affection  is  usually  bilateral,  though  often  unequal  in  degree 
in  the  two  eyes.  In  its  tendency  to  symmetry,  it  contrasts  noticeably  with 
the  skin  lesions.  There  seems  to  be  no  constant  relation  between  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  affection  and  the  development  of  the  eye  lesH^as.  In  some 
instances  only  a  few  weeks  have  elapsed  from  the  first  anS^ance  of  bullse 
on  the  skin  until  the  conjunctiva  became  implicated.  £*^ethers  the  interval 
has  been  measured  by  months  (Hardy)  or  even  It  has  been  stated 

that  pemphigus  may  primarily  affect  the  conjimtfjra,  and  in  the  twenty- 
eight  cases  collected  by  Morris,  the  disease /T?fcS^iid  to  have  begun  in  the 
conjunctiva  in  eight  (28.5  per  cent.).  probable  that  in  some  such 

instances  the  cutaneous  lesions  have  betfN?Krerlooked,  although  really  pre¬ 
ceding  the  ocular  complication.  TJws  is  one  of  the  many  points  upon 
which  information  is  wanted  inragard  to  this  interesting  and  serious 
malady.  To  be  of  value,  th^vC^rfnation  must  be  obtained  from  careful 
examination  and  observatio^ry^ 

The  conjunctival  lesi^s^are  met  with  in  cases  in  which  the  skin  affection 
is  chronic,  and  not  s^e^gre.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  instances  have 
been  recorded  of  c^K/nctival  lesions  in  acute  pemphigus.  The  course  of 
the  ocular  diseas^SfKe  that  of  the  skin,  may  be  very  chronic.  Samelsohn 


1  White-XJoo^r,  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.,  1858,  p.  155. 

2  De  V^i^er,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1858. 

3TIa,lid5,  Traite  complet,  de  Wecker  et  Landolt,  vol.  i.  p.  438. 

Vityrris  and  Roberts,  Monatschrift  fur  praktische  Dermatologie,  May,  1889.  These 
ta^s^tncluded  all  published  cases  up  to  date. 
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observed  a  case  in  which  bullse  repeatedly  developed  on  the  conjunctival 
surface  of  the  lids  during  seven  years,  and  but  little  atrophy  resulted.  In 
other  instances,  however,  a  much  shorter  period  sufficed  for  extensive  de¬ 
struction  of  tissue.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Silcoek,1  one  eye  was  destroyed 
between  six  and  seven  weeks  after  the  patient  came  under  observation,  and 
the  other  was  seriously  damaged.  Suppuration  of  the  cornea  has  occurred 
in  a  few  instances,  and  has  led  to  rapid  destruction  of  the  eye. 

The  outlook,  when  once  pemphigus  attacks  the  conjunctiva,  is  extremely 
unfavorable ;  the  morbid  process  nearly  always  progresses  till  sight  is  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  Only  three  reported  cases  of  recovery  have  come  under 
the  writer’s  notice,  two  by  Samelsohn,2  and  one  by  Marcus  Gunn.3 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  notes  of  cases  of  pemphigus 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  references,  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1886,  1893-97,  and  in 
a  paper  by  Cohn 4  and  in  one  by  Tilley.5  Reports  of  the  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  diseased  conjunctiva  are  given  by  Sattler,  Gelpke,  and 
Bau  ruler.6 

In  two  of  the  more  common  diseases  of  the  skin,  erythema  and 
psoriasis,  ocular  lesions,  not  from  extension,  have  been  described.  Our 
knowledge  regarding  these  lesions  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  cuta¬ 
neous  affection  is  too  limited  to  merit  anything  more  than  a  brief  statement 
of  the  observations  which  have  been  made. 

Erythema. — Several  cases  have  been  recorded7  in  which,  during  an 
attack  of  erythema  multiforme,  large  papillary  and  in  some  instances  vesic¬ 
ular  elevations  developed  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  i^AJly  on  the  nasal 
part.  They  give  rise  to  very  few  subjective  sym&^ms,  are  generally 
bilateral,  and  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  week/s^£ren  days,  leaving  the 
tissues  unaltered  in  appearance. 

Psoriasis. — It  has  been  stated  that  in  tl|V^flsease  of  the  skin  the  con¬ 
junctiva  is  sometimes  affected.8  Smalliftjsuk*  inflammation  develop,  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  ulcers.  LdtVsJias  also  been  noted.  There  is, 
however,  insufficient  evidence  to  e^m&ish  a  causal  connection  between  the 
disorder  of  the  skin  and  the  information  of  the  conjunctiva  and  iris. 

In  the  second  group  of  c^£\t\mt  in  which  the  ocular  lesion  is  in  no 
way  similar  to  the  skin^kf0^r  the  association  may  be  purely  accidental. 

- 

;he  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vol. 


1  Silcock,  Transactil 
xvii.,  1897. 

2  Samelsohn,  der  Ophthalmologischen  G-esellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1879. 

3  Marcus  Gi^^Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  vol.  xvv\yH->. 

4  Br^i^^ierztliche  Zeitschrift,  1885,  Nr.  10. 

5  AmSJ^an  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  June,  1887. 

6*i&nische  Monatsbliitter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  xvii.  und  xxiii. 

NQp^udonnet,  Nagel’s  Jahresbericht,  1894,  S.  582;  Terson,  Annales  d’Oculistique, 
^^3xiv.  p.  304,  1895. 


8  Joueix,  Nagel’s  Jahresbericht,  1896. 
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Mooren,1  Foerster,2  Nieden,3  and  Rothmund4  have  published  observations 
concerning  the  occurrence  of  cataract  in  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
inflammatory  skin-disease ;  and  both  Mooren  and  Nieden  hold  that  pro¬ 


longed  affection  of  the  skin  definitely  predisposes  to  the  formation  of  cata¬ 
ract.  Foerster’s  opinion  was  that  the  chronic  skin-disease  induced  a  general 


cachexia,  of  which  the  cataract  was  merely  one  of  the  manifestations. 

The  cases  recorded  by  Nieden  and  Rothmund  are  of  interest  even  if  the 


causal  relation  of  the  cutaneous  malady  be  considered  doubtful.  Nieden’s 
case  was  that  of  a  girl  in  whom  facial  telangiectasis  developed  at  the  age 


of  twenty-two.  At  the  same  time  opacities  formed  in  the  cortical  layers 
of  the  left  crystalline  lens,  and  posterior  polar  cataract  in  the  right.  Roth¬ 
mund’s  cases  occurred  in  the  children  of  three  families5  living  in  adjacent 
villages  in  Austria.  There  were  fourteen  children,  of  whom  seven  were 
the  subjects  of  a  very  unusual  form  of  skin-disease  characterized  by  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  Malpighian  layer  and  of  the  papillae,  and  subsequent 
atrophy  of  the  epidermis.  This  disease  attacked  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
arms  between  three  and  six  months  of  age.  A  few  years  later — i.e .,  between 
the  third  and  sixth  year — cataract  began  to  develop,  and  eventually  both 
lenses  became  completely  opaque.  Of  the  seven  children  affected  with  the 
skin-disease,  five  had  double  cataract,  the  remaining  two  were  under  two 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  report. 

Mooren  and  others  have  stated  that  chronic  skin  eruptions  may  be 
accompanied  by  optic  neuritis  and  retinitis.  These  statements,  however, 
require  confirmation  before  the  association  can  be  considered  as  anything 


In  an  indirect  way,  however,  by  interference  with  assimilation  and  nutrition, 
the  gastric  or  intestinal  disease  ntfJvHbe  an  important  factor  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  or  at  least  in  the  agg  f,  of  ocular  lesions. 


Numerous  observations  IpyAbeen  published  concerning  affections  of  the 
eye  attributed  to  decaying  oj Decayed  teeth.  Among  these  are  to  be  found 
cases  of  inflammation  irf  tne  conjunctiva  (of  the  phlyctenular  type),  cornea, 


eye  attributed  to  decaying  oj Decayed  teeth.  Among  these  are  to  be 


cases  of  inflammation  irf  tne  conjunctiva  (of  the  phlyctenular  type),  cornea, 


cornea, 


4  Rothi^iVid,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  xiv.  Abth.  1. 

5  Tl^cfyil^ren  of  two  of  the  families  were  related  (cousins),  and  eleven  of  the  fourteen 


belon^d  t^these  two  families.  In  the  third  family  the  children  (three)  were  the  offspring 


t^these  two  families.  In  the  third  family  the  children  (three)  were  the  offspring 


of  ^ki^s. 
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and  iris.  Amblyopia,  of  varying  degree,  without  ophthalmoscopic  changes, 
has  also  been  recorded  by  several  writers.1  Optic  neuritis  occurring  in 
patients  suffering  from  dental  disease,  of  which  numerous  examples  have 
been  recorded,  is  usually  secondary  to  orbital  periostitis  or  cellulitis  following 
suppuration  in  the  antrum. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  ocular  disturbance  noted  in  connection  with 
dental  irritation  is  that  of  accommodative  weakness.  Schmidt,2  especially, 
has  drawn  attention  to  this  association,  and  has  published  a  series  of  obser¬ 
vations.  Out  of  ninety-two  cases,  he  found  limitation  of  accommodation 
in  seventy-three;  the  condition  was  most  frequent  in  young  individuals. 
The  reverse  of  this — namely,  spasm  of  accommodation — has  also  been  noted 
in  cases  of  disease  of  the  teeth. 

Much  more  serious  than  a  functional  disturbance,  such  as  failure  of 
accommodation,  is  the  optic  nerve  atrophy  which  is  an  occasional  sequel 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  As  is  well  known,  loss  of, 
or  great  defect  of,  sight  may  be  the  immediate  result  of  severe  hemorrhage 
from  any  source,  and  whether  spontaneous  or  traumatic.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  common  after  spontaneous  hemorrhage  than  after  bleeding 
from  accidental  or  operative  wounds,3  and,  according  to  most  authorities, 
bleeding  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  the  most  frequent  cause. 
Fries4  found  that  in  a  series  of  ninety- six  cases  the  hemorrhage  was  from 
the  gastro-intestinal  tract  in  thirty-five  per  cent. 

The  visual  defect  in  these  cases  may  vary  from  a  slight  degree  of  am¬ 
blyopia  to  complete  blindness,  and  may  be  temporary  or  permanent.  Leber 
states  that  the  loss  of  vision  is  usually  greater  whemtK^leeding  is  from 
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the  stomach  than  when  it  is  from  the  bowels,  an< 
tend  to  support  this  statement  and  show  that  im 

common  after  intestinal  than  after  gastric  k? - .0_.  - &  ~~ 

Gowers,  complete  restoration  of  sight  has  »«&2r  been  recorded  in  a  case  of 
blindness  following  hemorrhage  from  /ffiy^tomach.  Indeed,  it  appears 
established  that  even  partial  recovenCs  rt^s  probable  in  cases  of  hsematem- 
esis  than  in  any  other  form  of  sp<(nJpfaeous  bleeding.  The  loss  of  sight, 
which  is  sudden  or  rapid,  may  booted  at  the  time  of,  or  immediately  after, 
the  hemorrhage;  the  patient.  I (jrWeco very  from  the  syncope  induced  by  the 
loss  of  blood,  is  found  bTind.  In  other  instances  it  occurs  shortly 

after, — i.e .,  within  a  fe\QWs  of  the  attack,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases 
two  to  five  days  elapselbetween  the  hemorrhage  and  the  onset  of  the  am¬ 
blyopia.  The  in(@^al  may,  it  is  stated,  be  as  much  as  three  weeks  (Berger). 


o 


-3^ 

1  Vide  &Gc»mson,  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.  p.  381  ; 
Gill,  N^^^^Jahresbericht,  1872;  Samelsohn,  Ibid.,  1877;  Bull,  International  Dental 
Journal  Jljfrch.  1898. 

2«S^jhmidt,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmol ogie,  Bd.  xiv.  Abth.  1,  S.  107. 

in  an  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  six  cases,  found  only  five  in  which  the 
Aicmorrhage  was  traumatic  in  origin. 

X-T  4  Rrie 
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Fries,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Aug-mheilkunde,  August,  1876. 
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Both  eyes  are  affected,  as  a  rale,  and  inequality  in  the  degree  is,  according 
to  Fries,  uncommon.  In  about  ten  per  cent,  (of  cases  following  hemor¬ 
rhage  from  all  sources)  the  affection  is  unilateral. 

When  ophthalmoscopic  examination  has  been  made  soon  after  the  onset 
of  symptoms,  changes  in  the  retinae  and  papillae  have  usually  been  found. 
These  vary  from  appearances  of  slight  retinal  oedema  to  signs  indicative  of 
acute  neuro-retinitis  with  hemorrhages  and  white  patches  (Foerster, 
Schweigger,  Hirschberg,  Landesberg,  and  others).  In  a  few  of  the  cases 
examined  at  a  later  period,  little  or  no  change  in  the  fundus  has  been  found, 
but  in  a  large  majority  the  optic  disks  are  atrophied,  the  retinal  vessels 
much  shrunken,  and  there  are  signs  of  degeneration  of  the  retina. 

This  serious  ocular  complication  of  gastro-intestinal  disorders  is  most 
common  in  cases  of  severe  haematemesis  in  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
alcoholism.  It  may,  however,  also  be  met  with  in  hemorrhage  due  to 
gastric  ulcer,  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or  to  hemor¬ 
rhoids.  The  following  is  a  brief  record  of  a  case : 

Mrs.  A.,  aged  forty-eight,  had  very  severe  haematemesis  in  the  early 
morning  of  September  30,  and  became  collapsed.  No  recurrence  of  the 
hemorrhage  took  place.  On  the  morning  of  October  3  the  sight  failed 
rapidly.  On  the  5th  there  was  partial  recovery  of  vision,  but  on  the  6th  it 
again  sank  to  complete  blindness,  which  was  permanent.  She  was  seen  by 
the  writer  on  October  14,  when  the  condition  was  briefly  this :  Pupils 
motionless  to  light ;  no  perception  of  light.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination 
revealed,  in  each  eye,  a  very  pale,  hazy,  slightly  oedematous  papilla,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  cloudy  retina,  by  which  the  veins,  which  looked\urgid,  were 
partially  obscured.  The  arteries  were  narrowed ;  no  hfc^raiages  were 
seen.  The  patient  had  a  slightly  enlarged  liver,  and  defijfcming  arthritis  of 
her  hands ;  she  was  much  addicted  to  alcohol.  ThgJ^vas  no  albumen  in 
the  urine.  She  was  not  seen  again  by  the  writei^^w?  was  reported  by  her 
medical  attendant  to  have  remained  quite  blijwkS 

No  wholly  satisfactory  explanation  of  >thV$o/ cases  has  been  given  ;  von 
Graefe  suggested  retro-ocular  hemorrhagXas  a  cause,  and  others  have 
attributed  the  symptoms  to  inflammatiprolf  the  optic  nerves,  to  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  circulation  in  the  optic /rrcrre  and  retina,  and  to  rapid  degener¬ 
ation  of  the  retinal  vessels  q^SpcMby  the  acute  anaemia.  Gowers1  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  “  or^^sket  of  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  upon  the 
retinal  elements  themsel/es.^^  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  cases  of 
blindness  following  ^hemorrhage  from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  always 
occur  in  individuals^J?  are  suffering  from  disease  of  these  organs.  So 
that,  in  addition  loss  of  blood,  which  is  not  necessarily  excessive, 

there  may  be^raY  factors  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  optic  nerve 
lesions.2  4  Vs 

1  MeafcaJ  (Ophthalmoscopy,  3d  ed. 

2  Father  information  concerning  the  effect  of  severe  hemorrhage  upon  the  optic  nerves 
will/SfeJmund  in  the  article  on  Ocular  Lesions  in  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System. 
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In  some  of  the  less  serious  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  ocular  symptoms 
may  occur.  The  recorded  observations  are  not  very  numerous,  and  the 
connection,  if  any,  between  the  abdominal  and  the  ocular  conditions  is 
generally  uncertain.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  has  been  noted  by  Gale- 
zowski 1  in  association  with  chronic  gastric  disorders  ;  and  Immermann 2  has 
recorded  a  case  of  blindness  from  optic  atrophy  following  a  severe  attack 
of  diarrhoea.  Immermann’s  case  was  a  remarkable  one  in  a  boy  aged  four¬ 
teen  and  a  half,  in  whom  excessive  purging  followed  the  administration  of 
calomel  and  jalap.  During  the  succeeding  night  the  boy  became  completely 
blind,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  optic  disks  showed  well-marked  atrophic 
changes.  The  case  was  one  of  incipient  typhoid  fever.  The  liability  to 
chronic  glaucoma  induced  by  persistent  diarrhoea  (Foerster),  and  to  acute 
glaucoma  by  constipation  (Wicherkiewicz),  should  be  attributed  not  to  the 
intestinal  disorder,  but  to  the  general  nutritive  and  circulatory  disturbance 
engendered  thereby. 

Eales,3  some  years  ago,  described  a  group  of  cases  of  recurrent  hemor¬ 
rhage  in  the  retina,  and  into  the  vitreous  from  the  retinal  vessels,  associated 
with  epistaxis,  in  young  males  in  whom  chronic  constipation  and  high  ar¬ 
terial  tension  were  present.  Eales  held  that  constipation  was  the  main 
factor  in  the  production  of  the  retinal  hemorrhage  in  these  individuals. 
In  none  of  his  patients  was  there  evidence  of  retinitis,  or  of  any  constitu¬ 
tional  disease, — e.g.,  syphilis,  leucocythsemia,  etc.  Hutchinson4  has  also 
written  on  this  class  of  cases,  but  he  attaches  less  importance  to  constipation 
as  a  cause  of  the  intra-ocular  hemorrhage.  These  cases,  albeit  rare,  are 
now  fairly  well  known,  and  although  the  association  of^4aptoms  noted  by 
Eales  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  it  seems  most  mumble  that  there  are 
more  factors  than  one  concerned  in  the  productiSarof  the  ocular  lesions, 
and  that  constipation  in  young  people  does  no iPw  se  lead  to  extravasation 
of  blood  from  the  retinal  vessels. 

In  disease  of  the  liver,  if  accompaii^e^  by  jaundice,  the  subjective 
symptom  of  yellow  vision  (xanthop&a)' Ss  occasionally  noted.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  present  in  a  very  sm^^percentage  of  cases ;  Hirschberg  re¬ 
ported  five  in  one  thousand.  It^  most  frequent  in  catarrhal  jaundice,  and 
is  usually  noted  as  an  earlvl^aptom.  The  explanation  formerly  given, 
and  generally  accepted,  tJwC^ie  sensation  was  due  to  a  yellow  tint  of  the 
refractive  media  has  b^^called  in  question,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
symptom  may  be  tl|e  expression  of  a  toxic  effect  upon  the  retina.  It  is 
almost  certainly  ^qneripheral  lesion,  and  in  some  of  its  features  is  analogous 
to  the  yellow  of  santonin-poisoning  (Knies). 


1  L’Union  medicare,  1876. 

2  ImnXmmnn,  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie  und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xix.  1,  286. 

JjE^les,  On  Cases  of  Retinal  Hemorrhage  associated  with  Epistaxis  and  Constipation, 

J3irtnmgflam  Medical  Review,  1880. 

4  Hutchinson,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
i. 
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The  altered  condition  of  the  blood  which  is  present  in  jaundice,  from 
whatever  cause,  may  lead  to  retinal  hemorrhage.  Litten  1  especially  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  (according  to  his  investigations)  frequent  occurrence 
of  blood  extravasation  in  the  retina  in  almost  every  variety  of  hepatic  dis¬ 
ease  in  which  jaundice  is  present.  Junge 2  and  Strieker 3  have  also  recorded 
observations  upon  the  occurrence  of  retinal  hemorrhage  in  hepatic  jaundice. 

Landolt,4  a  few  years  ago,  published  some  observations  upon  two  cases 
in  which  disease  of  the  liver,  of  the  cirrhotic  type,  aud  retinitis  pigmentosa 
coexisted.  He  considered  that  the  hepatic  and  the  retinal  disease  were 
closely  connected,  and  that  the  structural  changes  in  the  liver  and  in  the 
retina  were  in  many  ways  analogous.  More  recently  Hori 5  has  reported 
the  case  of  a  man,  aged  forty-nine,  who  died  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  he 
was  greatly  emaciated  and  jaundiced.  There  were  ophthalmoscopic  signs 
of  disease  of  the  choroidal  vessels,  but  no  obvious  changes  in  the  retina  ;  the 
visual  fields  were  contracted  and  the  man  was  night-blind.  Post-mortem 
examination  revealed  signs  of  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract. 

Further  evidence  is  necessary  before  Landolt’s  views  as  to  the  relation 
between  hepatic  cirrhosis  and  d  sease  of  the  choroid  and  retina  can  be 
accepted  in  their  entirety. 

1  Litten,  Zeitschrift  fur  klinische  Medicin,  Bd.  v.  Heft  1. 

2  Junge,  Wiirzburger  Yerhandlungen,  Bd.  ix.  S.  219. 

3  Strieker,  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  1874. 

4  Landolt,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  xviii.  Heft  1. 

6  Hori,  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  xxvii.,  No.  6. 
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OLA  MORBILLI,  SCARLATINA,  ERY¬ 
SIPELAS,  AND  DIPHTHERITIS. 

BY  JOHN  B.  STORY,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.I., 

Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital;  Examiner  in  Ophthalmic  and 
Aural  Surgery  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 


VARIOLA. 

Eye-affections  both  during  and  after  variola  are  extremely  common, 
and  almost  every  portion  of  the  whole  visual  apparatus  may  be  attacked. 
The  most  important  ocular  complication  is  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  cornea,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  most  of  the  blindness  after  small-pox 
is  to  be  attributed.  Before  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  small -pox  was 
one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  blindness.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
prior  to  Jenner’s  discovery,  both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  all  blind  persons  had  lost  their  sight  from  this  cause.  The  per¬ 
centage  is  not  nearly  so  high  since  vaccination  has  been  introduced.  Fuchs1 
states  that  in  France  the  percentage  amounts  to  seven,  aQ&  in  Germany 
ranges  from  two  percent,  to  three  and  six-tenths  per  cenfo^V  * 

The  frequency  of  eye-complications  in  variola  varje^^om  one  per  cent, 
to  eleven  per  cent,  in  the  statistics  published  by  difiQvnt  observers,2  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  eyes  affected  are  p&${Qiently  blinded,  usually 
from  corneal  ulceration. 

The  conjunctiva  is  commonly  affect^  \u/the  early  stage,  as  in  other 
febrile  diseases,  being  usually  congestedSwid  occasionally  presenting  a  ca¬ 
tarrhal  inflammation.  The  intensit\^pNme  ophthalmia  is  directly  related 
to  that  of  the  pustular  eruption  iiv^jj^fcral,  and  more  particularly  to  that  of 
the  eruption  on  the  face  and  If  pustules  form  on  the  conjunctiva 

itself,  the  inflammation  is  aWn^s  extremely  severe,  with  profuse  secretion 
and  chemosis.  The  conj^m^tvitis  in  these  cases  strongly  resembles  that  of 
gonorrhoeal  infection,  hurHirely  proves  quite  so  serious  in  its  effects  upon 
the  cornea.  It  yieldX^enerally  to  treatment  by  mild  antiseptic  lotions  and 
ointments.  Tl^e^^rrorrhagic  form  of  variola  is  nearly  always  marked  by 
subconjuncti^^^cbhymosis,  which  may  produce  intense  chemosis. 

The  skin  (Kxhe  lids  is  commonly  a  site  of  the  pustular  eruption  (accord- 

The  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Wiesbaden,  1885. 

2  Fuchs,  loco  citato. 
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in g  to  one  authority,  in  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases),  and  so  much  swelling 
of  the  tissues  may  occur  that  the  eyes  cannot  be  opened  for  several  days. 
In  these  cases  conjunctivitis  is  usually  severe,  and  may  lead  to  corneal 
ulceration.  The  edges  of  the  lids,  too,  may  become  ulcerated,  and  after¬ 
wards  distorted  by  the  subsequent  cicatrization,  so  that  misplaced  cilia  and 
occluded  Meibomian  ducts,  hordeoli,  blepharitis  ciliaris,  ectropium,  trichia¬ 
sis,  distichiasis,  ankyloblepharon,  etc.,  may  result.  Abscesses  may  form 
also  on  the  lids  as  in  other  portions  of  the  skin  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
eruption,  and  produce  various  malpositions  which  may  require  operative 
treatment,  and  may  even  lead  to  blindness  from  corneal  ulceration  at  a 
period  of  time  long  after  the  small-pox  has  been  cured. 

As  rare  complications,  periostitis  and  caries  of  the  orbital  border  have 
been  observed. 

Small-pox  pustules  occasionally  form  upon  the  conjunctiva  bulbi,  and 
more  rarely  upon  the  conjunctiva  palpebrarum,  the  plica  semilunaris,  and 
the  caruncula ;  but  never,  it  is  said,  in  the  fornix.  Their  favorite  situation 
is  on  the  limbus,  where  they  frequently  produce  corneal  ulceration.  They 
do  not  form  upon  the  cornea  itself,  according  to  most  modern  authorities.1 
The  pustules  on  the  conjunctiva  are  usually  much  smaller  than  those  which 
form  on  the  skin,  and  in  their  appearance  and  course  resemble  greatly  the 
pustular  inflammation  observed  in  strumous  children. 

Although  the  cornea,  according  to  modern  observers,  is  not  the  site  of 
actual  pustules,  it  becomes  frequently  ulcerated,  either  in  consequence  of 
conjunctival  affections  or  more  usually  quite  independently. 

The  corneal  complications  may  arise  in  various  wa»A  They  may  be 
caused  by  the  primary  conjunctivitis  without  any  pumJesT>n  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  but  more  frequently  by  actual  pustules  on  ttaXolijunctiva,  especially 
when  situated  on  the  limbus.  They  may  arise  a  secondary  conjunc¬ 

tivitis  produced  by  the  contagium  transmitt&^Vfirom  broken-down  pustules 
on  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  or  elsewhera^jkiJthey  may  originate  without 
any  ophthalmia,  which  is  the  type  complication  most  frequently 

observed,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as*3ii  endogenous  inflammation  due  to 
germs  circulating  in  the  blood.  JFrcmi  what  is  stated  above  it  is  manifest 
that  the  care  of  the  eyelids  artflJfenj uncti va  is  an  important  branch  of  the 
treatment  of  a  case  of  smalTtf^ramd  antiseptic  lotions  and  ointments  should 
be  used  continually  evei^^wTe  mildest  attacks  of  the  disease. 

The  serious  form/ofN*eratitis  do  not  commonly  present  themselves  until 
the  fourth  stage  (s£acram  exsiccationis),  and  exhibit  every  gradation  from 
superficial  circim^^ibed  inflammation  to  deep  infiltrations,  abscesses,  and 
hypopyon,  en<&ig  in  perforation,  with  prolapse  of  iris  and  occasionally 
suppurat^Xpanophthalmitis.  Extensive  corneal  suppuration  is  often  ac- 
companiS^Noy  severe  complications  in  other  organs,  and  a  fatal  termination 

S‘  ^common  after  both  eyes  have  been  lost. 

ster,  Graefe  und  Saemisch’s  Handbueh  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  vii. 
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This  metastatic  keratitis  is  the  cause  of  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of 
post-variolous  blindness. 

Keratomalacia  may  occur  in  variola  as  in  other  exhausting  diseases 
as  a  forerunner  of  fatal  collapse.  It  has  been  observed  as  early  as  the 
eighth  day. 

Geissler 1  has  observed  the  permanent  disappearance  of  a  corneal  opacity 
during  an  attack  of  small-pox  which  destroyed  the  other  eye. 

The  uveal  tract  is  not  so  frequently  affected  in  variola  as  the  cornea, 
although  iritis,  chorioiditis,  and  cyclitis  occur  after  small-pox  as  they  do 
after  febris  recurrens.  It  has  been  calculated  that  uveal  affections  form 
fourteen  per  cent,  and  corneal  affections  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  eye- 
complications  of  the  disease,  and  one  observer  found  iritis  as  a  primary 
disease  in  nine  cases  out  of  fifty-eight  post-variolous  eye-affections. 

Uveal  inflammations  also  do  not  commonly  appear  before  the  fourth 
stage  (stadium  exsiccationis).  The  iritis  is  usually  of  the  so-called  serous 
type,  and  is  commonly  associated  with  chorioiditis  and  opacities  in  the 
vitreous.  It  occurs  most  frequently  after  the  exanthem  has  disappeared, 
in  the  period  when  abscesses  and  boils  begin  to  develop.  In  consequence 
of  the  lateness  of  its  occurrence,  it  is  described  by  Hirschberg  as  “  post- 
variolous”  iritis. 

Circumscribed  chorioidal  inflammation  is  rare.  It  is  recorded  by  Knies.2 
Suppurative  chorioiditis  of  metastatic  origin  also  occurs,  according  to  Fuchs. 
The  so-called  ciliary  irritation,  which  is  found  sometimes  as  early  as  the 
fifth  day,  is  often  only  a  symptom  of  corneal  or  iritic  disease,  but  may 
exist  independently.  It  is  characterized  by  slight  pericorj^&il  injection, 
photophobia,  lacrymation,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  &|mlD  motionless 
pupil.  It  may  persist  for  a  considerable  time  after  th^^hnination  of  an 
attack  of  small-pox,  and  appears  to  be  more  frequerjfon  the  milder  than 
in  the  severe  cases  of  the  exanthem.  .  i$>' . . 

As  the  result  of  chonoidal  mflammaj^lCwith  implication  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  posterior  polar  cataract  isggasionally  develops.  Glau¬ 
coma  also  has  been  observed  by  Adler  dining  variola,4  and  similar  cases 
are  recorded  by  v.  Graefe,  Watson Coccius.  Manz  has  recorded 
two  cases  of  retinitis  after  small-pfcjjv^and  Adler  three  of  neuro-retinitis 
diffusa  and  nephritica  which  aun^®3/in  the  stage  of  desiccation.6  Ursemic 
amaurosis  in  variola  is  rare-^^ording  to  Leber,7  although  renal  disease 
is  not  so  infrequent  as  a  (/mijmcation  or  sequela  of  small-pox,  and  albumi¬ 
nuria  may  produce  eyerie  sums. 

1  Jahresbericht  der  pM^ilmologie  von  Nagel,  1872,  S.  266. 

2  Die  BeziehuQg^^es  Sehorgans  und  seiner  Erkrankungen  zu  den  ubrigen  Krank- 
heiten  des  K or seiner  Organe,  Wiesbaden,  1893. 

3  Text-BooiNJVOphthalmology,  translated  by  Duane,  1893. 


v 


4  JahresMsicht  der  Ophthalmologie  von  Nagel,  1874,  S.  378. 

5  Ibi^n£l|71,  S.  180. 

6  1874,  S.  416. 

jAfiikfe  und  Saemisch’s  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  v. 
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Hemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  optic  nerve,  Knies 1  attributing  to  this 
cause  some  of  the  neuritis  which  has  been  observed  after  small-pox. 
Chronic  dacryocystitis  is  a  not  infrequent  sequel  of  variola,  and  acute 
dacryocystitis  may  also  occur  in  the  later  stages  of  the  actual  disease. 

Vaccination . — Thanks  to  the  discovery  of  Jenner,  small-pox  is  not  now 
the  scourge  it  was  in  former  times,  and  it  is  only  rarely  that  the  ophthalmic 
surgeon  of  the  present  day  has  to  deal  with  the  disease  or  the  ocular  lesions 
resulting  from  it.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  forgotten  that  vaccination  itself 
has  caused  ocular  troubles  of  no  insignificant  character. 

Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  and  eczematous  inflammation  of  the  skin 
of  the  face  and  eyelids  may  occur  after  vaccination,  and  are  very  probably 
caused  by  it.  These  lesions  are  not  of  great  importance ;  but  if  the  lids 
or  conjunctiva  are  accidentally  vaccinated,  serious  consequences  may  ensue. 
Vaccine  vesicles  may  form  on  the  lids  without  causing  much  trouble;  but 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  malpositions  of  the  eyelids  have  been  produced 
by  cicatrization  of  the  resulting  ulcers.  Thompson2  has  observed  anky¬ 
loblepharon  in  a  man  whose  eyelid  had  been  infected  by  the  vaccine  vesicle 
on  his  child’s  arm.  A  similar  case  of  almost  complete  ankyloblepharon 
(as  yet  unpublished)  was  recently  operated  on  by  Arthur  Benson  in  St. 
Mark’s  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Dublin.  The  patient  was  a  child  who  had 
been  sleeping  in  the  bed  with  a  brother  who  had  been  vaccinated.  After 
the  operation  the  cornea  was  found  to  be  normal. 

The  disease  is  generally  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  lids,  the  infection 
being  probably  rubbed  on  in  that  locality  by  the  patient’s  finger.  After 
some  four  days  itching  and  pain  are  felt,  and  an  in&fcsamatory  oedema 
appears,  which  almost  completely  closes  the  lids.  AStipefficial  ulcer  then 
forms,  which  simulates  to  some  extent  a  prinnjfx^yphilitic  sore.  The 
inflammatory  oedema  may  spread  over  the  noaeyuid  cheeks  and  down  to 
the  neck.  The  preauricular  gland  is  swolleaS^u  tender.  The  conjunctiva 
becomes  chemosed,  but  the  cornea  usual^Mjains  clear  during  this  period. 
Several  fresh  ulcers  may  form  alongLtlrfe-miargin  of  the  lids.  After  eight 
to  twelve  days  the  acute  stage  beg{ffip;o  subside,  and  cicatrization  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  three  weeks.  Just  as  in  variola,  however,  after  the  acute 
inflammation  is  over,  corneal  complications  may  appear  in  the  form  of  inter¬ 
stitial  keratitis,  superficij^^2^cmep,  accompanied  by  iritic  congestion  and 
deposits  on  Descemet’s  *n$mbrane.  A  peculiar  concentric  arrangement  of 
the  corneal  opacity  laslfieen  described  by  Schirmer,3  which  he  regards  as 
possibly  caused Jbgthe  shrinking  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  thex^tfea.  These  opacities  did  not  clear  entirely  in  any  of 
Schirmer’s  though  they  became  less  dense.  Most  of  the  recorded 

instanc^^^overed  with  but  trifling  permanent  opacity,  but  in  others  sup- 

^ff\^citato. 

w2  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vol.  xii.  p.  32. 
Bericht  uber  der  Ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Heidelberg,  1891,  S.  14. 
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puration  appeared  and  dense  opacities  resulted.  Hypopyon  and  perforation 
of  the  cornea  are  possible.  I  was  consulted  in  1894  by  a  medical  man, 
whose  case  is  worth  recording  for  its  severity,  for  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  period  of  incubation  can  be  determined,  and  also  for  the  probability  of 
the  corneal  affection  being  primary  in  this  case.  The  infection  occurred  in 
breaking  a  capillary  tube  of  lymph,  when  something  went  into  his  left 
eye,  whether  glass  or  fluid  could  not  be  determined.  He  washed  the  eye, 
and  forgot  all  about  the  occurrence  for  four  days.  His  eye  then  began  to 
become  itchy  and  painful  and  inflamed.  I  saw  him  fifteen  days  after  inocu¬ 
lation,  and  found  general  conjunctival  vascularity,  with  a  gelatinous  haze 
of  the  whole  cornea  and  vascularity  of  its  upper  border.  Three  weeks 
later  I  again  saw  him,  and  found  the  cornea  clear,  except  for  a  curved,  in¬ 
filtrated,  almost  marginal,  ulcer  above,  with  dense  pannus  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  edge  and  a  faint  infiltration  more  centrally.  A  small  hypopyon  was 
present.  Under  treatment  by  cauterization  and  antiseptics  the  ulcer  grad¬ 
ually  healed  and  the  hypopyon  absorbed,  returning  twice,  however,  before 
final  absorption.  A  small  ulcer  remained  after  the  hypopyon  had  finally 
disappeared,  which  ulcer  perforated  one  day  without  warning  or  apparent 
reason,  and  then  promptly  healed,  leaving  a  dense  leucoma  without  iritic 
adhesion.  At  no  time  were  any  of  the  concentric  rings  of  opacity  described 
by  Sch inner  present. 

Pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva  has  been  observed  after  vaccination  by 
Tilly.1  The  condition  resulted  in  blindness  of  both  eyes.  Suppurative 
chorioiditis  of  metastatic  origin  may  also  follow  vaccination^  as  it  does 
variola  and  other  acute  infectious  diseases.2 


tiork  a 

y 

rved  A’  varic 


VARICELLA. 

Acute  iritis  with  hypopyon  has  been  observed  waiter  varicella,  and  one 
observer  lias  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  eruptkqf^S  the  eyelids  preceded 
that  on  the  rest  of  the  skin.  ,ov 

RUBEOLA  MORm^LI. 

Ocular  lesions  present  themselvesaStfie  commencement  of  an  attack 
of  measles,  and  are  usually  amona^ft  earliest  symptoms  which  attract 
attention  even  before  the  eruptio^p^Jthe  exanthem  upon  the  skin.  After 
the  febrile  attack  has  subsid|dKocular  troubles,  which  doubtless  depend 
upon  the  effects  of  the  chp^ckJia,  are  also  frequently  experienced.  These 
may  persist  for  a  long  perk**  of  time  after  the  actual  attack  of  measles  has 
passed  off.  In  addit^M^to  these  common  complications,  a  certain  number 
of  rare  cases  of  ser©s  ocular  lesions  occurring  during  or  shortly  after  an 
attack  of  meqsjWHjave  been  recorded. 

The  onsefc^hsually  accompanied  by  well-marked  conjunctival  catarrh, 


1  OjftffliftlrJological  Report  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Ophthalmic  Review, 


vol.  241. 
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which  presents  the  ordinary  signs  and  symptoms  of  that  disease.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  congested,  its  secretion  increased,  and  photophobia 
and  lacrymation  are  present,  the  former  sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Corneal  complications  are  extremely  rare,  and  the  conjunctival  affection 
usually  passes  olf,  even  without  treatment,  before  the  stage  of  desqua¬ 
mation  is  reached.  For  treatment  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  wash  the 
conjunctiva  with  solution  of  boric  acid,  and  to  apply  a  little  vaseline  to 
the  edges  of  the  lids  at  night.  If  the  photophobia  is  excessive,  it  can 
generally  be  relieved  by  instilling  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropine  or 
hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  into  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  sac. 

More  vigorous  treatment,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  etc.,  is  rarely 
required,  but  occasionally  after  the  acute  attack  passes  off  a  chronic  con¬ 
junctivitis  remains,  which  is  to  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  Forster1 
states  that  eyes  are  in  exceptional  cases  destroyed  by  diphtheria,  ulcerative 
keratitis,  or  keratomalacia  immediately  after  ail  attack  of  measles.  Fuchs2 
alludes  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  diphtheritic  or  blennorrhceal  con¬ 
junctivitis  in  the  early  stage,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
true  blennorrhcea  or  diphtheria.  In  these  cases  the  cornea  is  endangered. 
Fuchs  has  also  observed  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  Meibomian 
glands  in  the  stage  of  convalescence. 

The  skin  of  the  lids  is  of  course  just  as  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
exanthem  as  the  skin  elsewhere.  After  the  general  disease  has  subsided,  a 
number  of  strumous  eye-affections  often  show  themselves  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  months.  The  principal  of  these  are  catariffij^^pd  phlyctenular 
ophthalmia,  superficial  vascular  keratitis,  and  margttfcKblepharitis.  They 
are  amenable  to  the  usual  local  and  general  treattQ^Fof  such  affections. 

Among  other  troubles  during  this  peiao^V^aresis  of  accommodation 
may  occur.  /y' 

Lesions  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ^sMVapparatus  have  been  occasion¬ 
ally  seen  during  an  attack  of  meases,  or  after  the  attack  has  passed  off. 
Nagel3  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  aged  eight  years,  who  on  the  fourth 
day  became  comatose,  and  de\^ped  convulsions  with  opisthotonos  and 
dilated  pupils.  The  coma  djjQmeared  in  ten  days,  and  the  eyes  were  then 
found  to  be  blind,  the  pAff^eacting,  however,  sluggishly  to  light.  There 
were  no  ophthalmoj  lesions  visible,  and  the  sight  improved  during 
the  next  three  or  l^ujJ  weeks.  Speech  and  locomotion  were  also  affected. 
Finally,  the  visi<3^  became  nearly  completely  restored  under  treatment  by 
strychnine  hyjfwle r m i ca  1 1  y . 

Nagglj^Ses  in  the  same  publication  two  cases  of  bilateral  and  perma- 


1  Graefe  und  Saemisch’s  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  vii. 

S.  1«A 

NT\mic1is,  E.,  Text-Book  of  Ophthalmology  (English  edition),  1893,  p.  97. 

^3  Nagel,  Behandlung  der  Amaurosen  und  Amblyopien  durch  Strychnin,  Tubingen, 
^y-Oahresbericht  der  Ophthalmologie  von  Nagel,  1871,  S.  348. 
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nent  blindness  after  measles,  in  one  of  which  optic  neuritis  was  present. 
The  epidemic  in  which  Nagel’s  cases  occurred  was  characterized  by  severe 
head-complications  and  deaths  from  meningitis,  which  is  rare  in  measles. 

A.  v.  Graefe 1  has  recorded  a  case  of  bilateral  blindness  during  conva¬ 
lescence  from  measles.  The  ophthalmoscope  revealed  a  delicately  diffused 
haziness  of  the  papilla  and  neighboring  retina,  which  rapidly  cleared  off. 
Normal  sight  was  obtained  in  eight  weeks. 

Leber 2  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  undoubted  case  of 
ursemic  amaurosis  in  measles,  and  that  only  one  case  of  albuminuric  reti¬ 
nitis  after  measles  was  then  on  record, — viz.,  one  published  by  Horner,  in 
Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Aug enheilkunde  for  1863. 

Carreras  Arago3  has  observed  optic  neuritis  in  a  case  of  measles  in  which 
meningitis  was  present.  This  case  terminated  fatally.  In  another  patient 
the  same  observer  has  seen  extreme  amblyopia  with  contracted  retinal 
arteries. 

Boucher 4  records  the  case  of  a  man  whose  sight  became  affected  some 
three  weeks  after  an  attack  of  measles.  The  loss  of  sight  was  preceded 
by  a  deep  semi-comatose  sleep,  and  accompanied  by  some  uncertainty 
and  feebleness  in  muscular  movements.  The  fundus  oculi  was  normal 
at  first,  but  some  two  weeks  later  there  was  a  delicate  grayish  haziness 
of  the  retina  and  papilla.  Partial  atrophy  of  the  nerves  resulted.  Boucher 
attributes  the  blindness  to  a  lesion  of  the  occipital  lobes,  basing  his  con¬ 
clusions  principally  upon  the  persistence  of  the  pupillary  reflex,  and  upon 
the  fact  that  the  ophthalmoscopic  changes  were  not  present  tiU  two  weeks 
after  the  blindness.  He  quotes  a  case  of  Calmeirs,  in<ai(jn^  blindness 
following  measles  was  considered  to  be  due  to  affectio^pf  the  occipital 
lobes,  the  post-mortem,  however,  being  made  several /jOhrs  after  the  blind¬ 
ness  appeared. 

Woods5  records  two  cases  of  blindness  afift^measles,  due  to  double 
optic  neuritis,  which  apparently  came  on  dufing  Jve  stage  of  convalescence. 
He  divides  the  cases  of  blindness  after  missies  into  two  classes :  (1)  those 
showing  no  eye-lesions  till  late  in  the  Ifnptory  of  the  case ;  (2)  those  with 
marked  neuritis  from  the  beginning^  The  former  are  apparently  due  to 
cerebral  lesion,  probably  vasciddQvwith  consecutive  nerve-disease;  the 
latter,  to  basal  meningitis  andN|^*ins. 

The  evidence,  howeyt  fes  not  seem  conclusive  that  the  cases  of 
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1  Y.  Graefe,  Ueber  Nem,oretmitis  undgewisse  Falle  fulminirender  Erblindung,  Arehiv 
fur  Ophthalmologie,  B<f.^jj2,  S.  138. 

2  Leber,  Th.,  GraiftYund  Saemisch’s  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde, 

Bd.  v.  Ss.  811,  " 

3  Carrera^CraX),  Die  Masern  und  ihre  verschiedenen  primitiven  und  consecutiven 
ManifestationeiHjYi  Auge,  Centralblatt  fur  praktiscbe  Augenheilkunde,  October,  1882. 

4  BoueiA,  Rougeole  Amblyopie  d’Origine  cerebrate,  Societe  d’Ophtalmologie  de  Paris, 
Becueil^^^ilJthalmologie,  1888,  p.  716. 
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optic  atrophy  supposed  to  be  instances  of  central  lesion  may  not  be  due  to 
retrobulbar  neuritis  of  basal  origin,  as  was  held  by  Albrecht  von  Graefe.1 
The  delicate  grayish  haziness  of  the  retina  and  papilla  which  has  been 
observed  in  these  cases  is  not  easily  accounted  for  if  the  primary  lesion 
is  restricted  to  the  visual  centres. 

Wadsworth2  records  three  instances  of  optic  neuritis  after  measles,  all 
with  cerebral  symptoms,  and  one  with  paralysis  of  the  abducens.  The  last 
case  recovered ;  of  the  other  two,  one  died  of  meningitis,  and  the  second 
recovered  with  blindness  from  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves. 

Optic  neuritis  may  also  occur  as  a  secondary  result  of  measles,  the  con¬ 
necting  link  being  furnished  by  otitis  media.3  The  ocular  lesion  is  either 
the  result  of  meningitis  due  to  the  ear-disease,  or  is  one  of  the  effects  of 
general  pyaemia. 

Fieuzal 4  describes  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  eyelid  as  a  sequel  of 
^measles,  and  Lindner5  attributes  dacryoadenitis  to  the  same  cause. 

Finally,  measles  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for  it  has  had  the  happy  effect 
of  curing  pre-existing  trachoma  and  pannus  in  a  case  recorded  by  Fial- 
kowsky.6 

SCARLATINA. 


The  principal  ocular  lesions  which  have  been  observed  in  this  affection 
are  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  which  occurs  in  this  as  in  other  acute  exanthe¬ 
mata,  and  amaurosis  or  amblyopia,  which  is  generally  the  result  of  renal 
complications.  The  skin  of  the  eyelids  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  skin,  affected 
by  the  exanthem  in  many  cases,  but  not  to  such  an  exteiti  as  to  be  of  any 
importance.  The  conjunctivitis  needs  no  special  desc^tGc^,  as  it  differs  in 
no  important  respect  from  that  occurring  in  measles^ 

Many  cases  of  amaurosis  or  amblyopia  are  orfH^eord.  These  are  either 
complications  during  an  attack  of  scarlatina^f|0>ccur  shortly  after  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  fever. 

Ebert7  has  recorded  three  cases  of^su^cten  blindness  coming  on  after 
convulsions  and  stupor.  All  the  $$^es  recovered.  In  one,  ophthalmo¬ 


scopic  examination  gave  a  negati\^^esult. 


The  pupils  reacted  to  light, 


rleaslls,  ' 


1  Loco  citato. 

2  Wadsworth,  Neuritis  after^freaSIs,  Transactions  of  the  American  Opththalmological 
Society,  July,  1880;  ArchW^Suophthalmology,  ix.  3,  p.  341. 

3  Keller,  Neuritis ^api^rbei  Mittelohrerkrankung,  Monatsschrift  fur  Ohrenheil- 
kunde,  June,  1888,  S.  \£9^ 

4  Fieuzal,  Sph^elede  la  Paupiere  suite  de  Rougeole,  Jahresbericht,  1887,  S.  422; 
Centralblatt  fur  nftfeSIche  Augenheilkunde,  1887,  S.  484. 

5  LindnerjQiueher  die  Behandlung  einiger  A  ugenerkrankungen  nach  erloschener 
InfluenzaJfolG^nie,  Wiener  Medicinische  Wochenschrift,  Nos.  16  and  17  ;  Jahresbericht, 
1891, 

6  FiaKowsky,  Ein  Fall  von  Heilung  mehrerer  Augenerkrankungen  unter  dem  Einfluss 
vonJ^Asern,  Sitzungsbericht  der  Medicinische  Gesellschaft  zu  Diinaburg;  Jahresbericht, 
1^©  Sf  538.  Trachoma  and  Pannus  cured  by  an  Attack  of  Measles. 

^  ^  Forster,  Graefe  und  Saemisch’s  Handbucli  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  vii. 
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which  enabled  him  to  locate  the  lesion  above  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
between  these  bodies  and  the  visual  centres.  Albuminuria  was  present  in 
all  the  cases. 

Forster1  cites  a  case  of  blindness  lasting  for  sixteen  days.  In  this  case 
there  was  albuminuria,  but  there  were  no  convulsions. 

Monod2  has  observed  absolute  amaurosis  ushered  in  by  convulsions 
and  lasting  for  four  days.  Albuminuria  was  present,  and  the  pupils  reacted 
to  light. 

Power3  has  described  a  case  in  which  albuminuria  had  existed  for  ten 
days  before  a  sudden  and  complete  amaurosis.  The  latter  lasted  for  five 
days,  and  vision  was  then  gradually  restored  in  three  weeks. 

Loeb4  records  a  case  of  uraemic  convulsions  and  dropsy,  with  amau¬ 
rosis  and  paresis  of  the  left  arm.  The  irides  reacted  to  light,  and  vision 
returned  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  motor  lesion  remained.  He  cites 
another  case  in  which  the  amaurosis  preceded  the  convulsions. 

Martin 5  has  observed  sudden  and  temporary  amaurosis  in  scarlatinal 
nephritis. 

The  above  cases  are  quoted  by  Forster,6  who  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  all  of  them  albuminuria  was  present,  and  that  the  amaurosis 
occurred  in  the  desquamation  stage  after  a  period  of  generally  favorable 
symptoms.  The  amaurosis  was  ushered  in  by  cerebral  symptoms,  head¬ 
ache,  convulsions,  vomiting,  and  stupor.  It  came  on  suddenly,  was  bi¬ 
lateral,  and  for  a  time  was  complete.  No  ophthalmoscopic  lesions  were 
detected,  and  the  blindness  gradually  cleared  off.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  cases  must  be  classed  as  uraemic. 

A.  v.  Graefe  at  one  time  advocated  the  theory  that  tln&^aurosis  above 
described  is  differentiated  from  uraemic  amaurosis  br^ae  reaction  of  the 
pupils  ;  but  cases  of  undoubted  uraemic  amaurosis  connection  what¬ 

ever  with  scarlatina  have  been  observed  with same  pupillary  phe¬ 
nomena,  so  that  this  argument  against  the  ufsJpd  origin  of  the  amaurosis 

alSfttir 


cannot  hold  good. 

Retinitis  albuminurica  occurs  after 


<2r 


"O' 


atina,  but  is  not  frequent.  It  is 


1  Forster,  R.,  Scharlach  mit  nadmjljljnder  Nierenerkrankung  und  transitorische 
Erblindung,  from  Jalirbuch  fur  Kijfchwfffiflvunde  und  physisehe  Erziehung  in  Klinische 
Monatsblatter  fur  praktische  Au&pAJtakunde,  1872,  S.  846. 

2  Monod,  Albuminurie  ai^Tleyatffosecutive  a  la  scarlatine,  convulsions  epileptiformes, 

amaurose,  guerison,  Gazette  «§§/Hopitaux,  1870,  p.  113;  Jahresbericht  der  Ophthalmo- 
logie  von  Nagel,  1870,  §.  # 

3  Power,  Case  of  G«^5fete  but  Temporary  Loss  of  Vision  in  an  Attack  of  Scarlet 

Fever,  Practitioner p.  257;  Jahresbericht  der  Ophthalmologie  von  Nagel,  1871, 
s.  341.  aA 

4  Loeb,  Tfc^^forische  Erblindung  und  persistirende  Paralyse  nach  Scharlach,  Jahr- 
buch  fur  KirAlemeilkunde,  Bd.  viii.  S.  194 ;  Forster,  loco  citato. 

5  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Reports,  1867,  p.  246.  Temporary  Blindness 
after  ficarhrnnal  Nephritis  with  Dropsy,  Forster,  loco  citato. 

(Gj^rster,  Graefe  und  Saemisch,  Handbuch,  loco  citato. 
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more  a  complication  of  the  chronic  form  of  Bright’s  disease  than  of  the 
croupous  nephritis  which  is  found  in  scarlatina.  The  prognosis  is  more 
favorable  than  in  albuminuric  retinitis  unconnected  with  an  exanthem,  but 
partial  optic  atrophy  has  been  observed.1  The  sight  can  also  be  affected  as 
the  result  of  scarlatina  without  the  presence  of  albuminuria  or  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  kidney-disease,  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  Hodges,2  where  throm¬ 
bosis  of  the  central  artery  was  observed  in  one  eye  of  a  growing  girl  while 
recovering  from  scarlatina.  In  this  case  the  urine  was  normal,  so  that  the 
ocular  lesion  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  debility  induced  by  the  disease. 

Pfluger3  has  observed  papillo-retinitis  after  scarlatina  without  kidney- 
affection,  and  the  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  Betke,4  though 
in  the  latter  case  the  patient  had  suffered  at  an  earlier  period  from  hemi¬ 
plegia.  Leber 5  records  a  case  of  a  boy  who  became  blind  without  ophthal¬ 
moscopic  signs  and  with  normal  urine.  The  only  assignable  cause  was 
latent  scarlatina,  and  Leber  seems  to  regard  this  peculiar  case  as  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  post-diphtheritic  lesions  in  other  nerves. 

Occasionally  accommodative  asthenopia  shows  itself  after  scarlatina  as 
it  does  after  measles.  It  may  persist  for  a  vgry  long  period  of  time  even 
after  the  general  health  is  completely  re-established. 

Scarlatina  may  indirectly  be  the  cause  of  serious  ocular  lesions.  For¬ 
ster6  instances  the  case  of  a  boy  of  nine  years  who  suffered  from  caries  of 
both  temporal  bones  and  complete  paralysis  of  both  facial  nerves.  Both  cor- 
neae  were  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  lagophthalmos,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  patient  became  blind  as  well  as  deaf.  Fuchs,  in  his  Text-Book,  states 
that  suppurative  chorioiditis  of  metastatic  origin  may ^tfroiin  scarlatina  as 
in  typhus,  variola,  etc.  In  most  if  not  in  all  of  the  ^opSed  cases  suppura¬ 
tive  otitis  has  preceded  the  chorioiditis  (or  retinitii 

Phillips 7  has  observed  an  oedema  of  the  uppm eyelid  during  scarlatina 
which  also  is  apparently  associated  with  siyj&V'ative  otitis.  The  swelling 
was  not  white  and  doughy  as  in  renal  dntfJroS^mt  tense  and  livid,  and  in  the 
cases  recorded  it  was  most  marked  rupture  of  the  membrana  tym- 

pani,  and  increased  afterwards  if  t|je^Hischarge  from  the  ear  became  less 
free.  Phillips  considers  it  provide  that  the  affection  is  connected  with 
thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  i 


1  Horner,  Zur  Retinalerier^hdmng  bei  Morbus  Brightii,  Ivlinisehe  Monatsbliitter  fur 
Augenheilkunde,  1863,  ^T7NpH6ring,  Retinalerkrankung  bei  Morbus  Brightii,  ibidem 
S.  215. 

2  Ophthalmic  R(^iyv,  vol.  iv.  p.  296. 

3  Pfluger,  N  Optica,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  xxiv.  2,  S.  180. 

4  Betke^  AnAifopie  nach  Scarlatina,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fiir  Augenheilkunde, 
1869,  S.  20VsS 

5  Le^ 

S.  1048 

w^^Aco  citato. 

V  ^-Phillips,  Sydney,  Cases  of  (Edema  of  the  Upper  Eyelid  during  Scarlet  Fever,  British 
Jy^fcdical  Journal,  1895,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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ERYSIPELAS. 


Erysipelas  of  the  face  may  affect  the  eyes  in  various  ways.  It  rarely 
fails  to  implicate  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  and  may,  by  the  formation  of  ab¬ 
scesses,  produce  such  defects  of  position  as  ectropium  and  lagophthalmos, 
that  may  be  the  means  of  setting  up  corneal  ulceration,  and  so  lead  to 


blindness  long  after  the  erysipelas  has  itself  passed  away.  The  orbital 


tissues  may  be  affected.  If  so,  the  condition  is  usually  manifested  by  the 
occurrence  of  exophthalmos.  Pus  may  form  in  the  orbit,  in  the  lacrymal 
sac,  or  in  the  eyeball  itself,  and  the  globe  be  destroyed  by  purulent  ophthal¬ 
mitis.  In  other  cases  permanent  defects  of  motion  of  the  globe  may  be 
caused  by  the  inflammatory  processes  in  the  orbit,  the  function  of  muscles 
being  abolished,  or  cicatricial  adhesions  binding  the  eyeball  to  some  portion 
of  the  orbital  contents  or  the  orbital  walls.  The  cornea  may  be  primarily 
affected,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Cousserant,  where  bullous  keratitis 
occurred  in  erysipelas  complicated  with  albuminuria,1  and  cyclitis  has  been 
observed  in  a  case  published  by  Cornwell,  who  attributed  the  intra-ocular 
lesion  to  septic  embolism.2  Finally,  the  disease  may  spread  to  the  cranial 
cavity,  and  death  may  occur  from  purulent  meningitis. 

From  an  ophthalmological  stand-point,  however,  the  most  interesting 
complication  of  erysipelas  is  atrophy  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  which 
follows  the  facial  type  of  the  disease,  and  is  the  usual  cause  of  post-ery¬ 
sipelatous  blindness.  It  comes  on  in  most  cases  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
The  sight  may  be  perfect  at  the  time  the  erysipelas  is  first  observed  on  the 
face  and  eyelids,  and  the  eye  may  be  found  completely  amatfHatic  as  soon 
as  the  swelling  has  subsided  sufficiently  to  enable  tlieJS©’  to  be  again 
opened.  In  all  the  observed  cases  the  extreme  contiOTpon  of  the  retinal 
vessels,  especially  of  the  arteries,  has  been  the  ncu^kvprominent  ophthal¬ 
moscopic  appearance. 

In  the  cases  described  by  Jager3  the  atl^m^of  the  vessels  was  much 
more  marked  than  in  the  ordinary  casq&  ofi-^vhite  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  in  those  recorded  by  Pagenst^T^br 4  the  diminution  of  size  in  the 
vessels,  more  especially  the  arteries^was  very  striking,  although  in  his 
second  case  vision  was  not  completeSraestroyed.  The  affection  was  in  this 
case  bilateral,  with  central  sc^t^a^nd  no  contraction  of  the  peripheral 
fields  of  vision.  * 

Forster5  attributes  tlferettnal  lesion  in  these  cases  to  a  direct  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  inflammation  aTong  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  rather  than  to  a 
compression  of  thejojra^?  nerve  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the  orbi¬ 
tal  tissues,  and^  tifi^riew  is  strongly  supported  by  the  evidence  afforded  in 


1  Jahresber  her  Ophthalmologie  von  Nagel,  1876,  S.  7. 

2 11)1(^1^882,  S.  380. 

3  O^M^h^oseopischer  Hand- Atlas,  Taf.  x.  Fig.  51,  und  Taf.  xvi.  Fig.  75. 

4  i£lim$che  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  viii.  S.  207. 

iptefe  und  Saemisch?s  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  vii.  S.  153. 
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all  recorded  cases,  although  the  direct  implication  of  the  orbital  tissues  has 
been  observed  frequently,  and  Knapp  has  advocated  a  different  theory  in  a 
most  valuable  paper  upon  post-erysipelatous  blindness,  published  in  1884.1 
In  it  there  is  a  systematic  review  of  most  of  the  cases  previously  recorded, 
and  a  detailed  account  of  one  case  occurring  in  his  own  practice.  This  lat¬ 
ter  case  is  peculiarly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  eyes  were  examined  very 
shortly  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  although  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
perhaps  some  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  case  on  account  of  the  coexistence 
of  tertiary  syphilis.  The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  were  very  remark¬ 
able.  At  first  there  was  a  milky-white  fundus,  with  dark,  almost  black, 
tortuous  vessels  radiating  from  the  disk,  which  was  itself  invisible.  These 
vessels  tapered  off  towards  the  disk,  and  were  regarded  as  veins  gorged 
with  stagnant  blood.  Numerous  dark  red  hemorrhages  were  scattered  over 
the  fundus.  Two  days  later  small  light  red  arteries  could  be  seen  between 
the  veins.  Finally,  white  atrophy  followed,  and  the  vessels  exhibited  white 
perivascular  lines  and  were  interrupted  by  perfectly  white  segments,  which 
Knapp  characterizes  as  “  white  thrombi.”  Knapp’s  general  conclusion  in 
the  paper  is  that  the  intra-ocular  changes  in  blindness  after  erysipelas  are 
the  results  of  the  compression  of  the  central  vessels  caused  by  orbital  cellu¬ 
litis.  The  latter  condition  was  observed  in  every  case  recorded  except 
three,  and  its  existence  is  probable  in  the  three  exceptions.  The  mortality 
in  the  cases  collected  by  Knapp  was  very  high, — ten  deaths  in  thirty-five 
cases.  Of  the  survivors,  sixteen  per  cent,  were  blind  in  both  eyes,  sixty 
per  cent,  in  one  eye,  while  twelve  per  cent,  recovered  partial  vision  and 
twelve  per  cent,  perfect  vision.  4 

Ophthalmoscopic  appearances  similar  to  those  in  Km^pp^  case,  except  for 
the  absence  of  hemorrhages,  have  been  observed  by  He  also  attrib¬ 

utes  the  retinal  changes  to  interrupted  blood-sujm^,  but  suggests  that  the 
ischaemia  itself  is  brought  about  by  an  invasimOp micrococci  into  the  peri¬ 
vascular  lymph-spaces.  This  view  is  essent^ffidV  the  same  as  that  advocated 
by  Forster,  and  harmonizes  better  witl^tpo^ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
in  all  the  published  cases  than  a  simjfe  compression-ischaemia  does. 

One  interesting  case  has  been  rfcjrded  by  Seougal,3  which  differs  from 
the  typical  form  of  the  eye-aflh  dj^i,  and  is  not  easily  explicable  by  either 
hypothesis.  The  erysipelas^  waj)  only  one-sided,  and  the  sight  was  not 
affected  till  five  weeks  aft^o^covery.  No  evidence  of  orbital  cellulitis  was 
present  at  any  time,  onset  of  the  blindness  was  gradual.  Both  eyes 

were  affected,  and  thKdfminution  of  sight  was  progressive,  ending  in  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  visi6*j0y  one  and  nearly  complete  blindness  of  the  other  eye. 

Vossius 4  Ascribes  a  case  of  neuro-retinitis  with  detachment  of  the 
retina,  andS&iinal  and  subretinal  exudations,  which  followed  on  several 

- ^ - — - 

1  Arcfcivefc  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  xiii.  p.  83. 

^Kfirache  Monatsbliitter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1884,  S.  113. 
v3  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1893,  p.  82. 

(  ^Klinische  Monatsbliitter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1883,  S.  294. 
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occasions  three  or  four  attacks  of  facial  erysipelas.  He  also  records  another 
case  in  which  neuro-retinitis  was  observed  after  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  with 
disproportionately  extreme  defect  of  sight  in  both  eyes.  This  patient  re¬ 
covered  with  perfect  vision. 

Galezowski1  attributes  to  erysipelas  a  peculiarly  malign  influence  in 
glaucoma,  which  is  easily  intelligible  when  it  occurs  as  a  complication 
of  iridectomy  or  sclerotomy,  when  it  should  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  eye. 
Apart  from  its  influence  upon  operations,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
direct  connection  between  erysipelas  and  glaucoma. 

Some  curious  cases  are  on  record  in  which  an  attack  of  erysipelas  has 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  some  pre-existing  ocular  disease.  Walb 2  de¬ 
scribes  a  case  of  hyalitis  and  (so-called)  keratitis  punctata  of  many  weeks’ 
duration  which  was  cured  by  an  attack  of  facial  erysipelas. 

Cocci3  records  the  beneficial  effect  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas  upon 
trachoma  with  pannus  cornese. 

Nieden  4  cites  two  instances  of  uveal  affections  which  were  each  cured 
by  an  attack  of  facial  erysipelas.  In  both  mercurial  treatment  had  been 
adopted,  with  unsatisfactory  results.  The  first  was  a  case  of  iritis  serosa 
with  dense  deposits  on  Descemet’s  membrane.  An  attack  of  erysipelas 
cleared  away  the  deposits  in  both  eyes  completely,  and  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  was  subsequently  observed  that  the  eye-affection  returned  in  a 
less  severe  form  when  the  patient  had  fully  recovered  from  the  erysipelas. 
This  second  attack  of  “  Descemetitis”  cleared  off  slowly  under  iodide  of 
potassium.  Nieden’s  second  case  vTas  one  of  chorioiditis  disseminata,  recent 
in  one  eye  and  of  old  standing  in  the  other.  The  latter  waswHQt  materially 
affected  by  the  erysipelas,  but  the  former  had  its  visioiiJ^eci  within  the 
space  of  one  month  from  one-sixth  to  ten-fifteenths. 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to^Jp^ath  by  which  ery¬ 
sipelas  of  the  lids  and  orbit  travels  into  the  cj^M^ri  cavity  in  those  cases 
which  have  terminated  fatally  by  meningitis;  V 

Two  theories  have  been  advocated :  qjieVdmt  the  inflammation  travels 
along  the  lymphatics ;  the  other,  that  it  gpraids  by  the  blood-vessels, — viz., 
the  veins.  It  is  probable  that  the  la&ertheory  is  the  more  nearly  correct, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  exhaustir^Xaper  of  Berlin,5 6  and  in  Leber’s  article 


on  the  subject/ 


A0 

Knies7  quotes  a  case  of  actfrainflammation  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  observed 
by  Carre  during  an  attacKorerysipelas,  and  states  his  belief  that  this  com¬ 
plication  must  be  of  nt^ch  greater  frequency  than  is  commonly  supposed. 


>rO 


e^^iUhalmologie  von  Nagel,  1876,  S.  328. 

^raktische  Augenheilkunde,  June,  1877. 


1  Jahresbericht  dei| 

2  Centralblatof 

3  Jabresb^ti^^ier  Opbtbalmologie  von  Nagel,  1884,  S.  429. 

4  Cen trail) la^fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  March,  1885,  S.  80. 

5  GraeftAnd  Saemiseh’s  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  vi.  S.  504. 

6  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  xxvi.  3,  S.  212. 

de  Seziehungen  des  Seborgans  und  seiner  Erkrankungen  zu  den  ubrigen  Krank- 
5s  Korpers  und  seiner  Organe,  Wiesbaden,  1893. 
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DIPHTHERITIS. 

Without  any  conjunctivitis  having  been  present,  the  eye  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  post- diphtheritic  lesions.  These  occur  in  the  form  of  paralysis 
or  paresis,  and  the  favorite  seat  of  the  lesion  is  in  the  accommodative  appa¬ 
ratus.  Paralysis  in  various  situations  is  not  uncommon  after  diphtheria ; 
the  velum  palati,  the  extremities,  the  trunk,  the  bladder,  and  the  rectum 
are  all  liable  to  be  affected,  and  the  external  ocular  muscles  do  not  escape. 
It  appears,  however,  as  if  the  ciliary  muscles  were  more  liable  to  this 
affection  than  any  other  portion  of  the  muscular  system,  with  the  exception 
of  the  velum  palati. 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  lesion  to  Donders.  It  is 
only  occasionally  that  the  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  accompanied  by  a 
lesion  of  the  sphincter  iridis,  although  Donders  seems  to  have  observed  it 
more  frequently  than  others  have  done.  Scheby-Buch  1  had  only  one  case 
of  wide  and  sluggish  pupil  among  twenty-four  of  paralysis  of  accommo¬ 
dation  after  diphtheritis.  Forster  had  never  seen  the  pupil  affected  in 
any  of  the  cases  he  observed  up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  article 
in  Graefe  und  Saemisch’s  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkunde ? 

Volckers  calls  attention  to  the  absence  of  the  advance  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  iris  in  accommodative  efforts  as  an  objective  sign  of  the 
lesion.3 

The  affection  is  nearly  always  bilateral,  although  cases  of  one-sided 
mydriasis  have  been  recorded, — e.g.,  one  of  unilateral  mydriasis  with  paral¬ 
ysis  of  accommodation,  by  Jefferson.4  t 

It  is  possible  that  many  unilateral  cases  may  esrcfoepbservation,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  bilateral  ones  the  two  eyes  hot  always  equally 
affected.  . . ^ .  ' 

A  peculiarity  which  has  been  observed  m^^post-diphthentic  paralysis 
of  accommodation  is  a  positive  increase  of^^p^rmetropia, — i.e.,  during  the 
paralysis  the  hypermetropia  is  greater  \lu^i  can  be  rendered  manifest  sub¬ 
sequently  by  complete  atropinization^^Facobson5  has  accounted  for  this  by 
the  supposition  that  the  crystallineV^is  may  assume  a  flatter  curvature  in 
long-continued  paralysis  of  tli^^^arv  muscle  than  it  does  in  the  briefer 
paralysis  induced  by  atrophii™?ix$h.  The  effects  of  long-continued  atropin- 
ization  in  myopic  children^upport  this  explanation;  but,  as  Forster  ob¬ 
serves,  the  existence  fit  ,a  Certain  range  of  accommodation  in  most  of  the 
diphtheritic  cases  is  which  tells  the  other  way.  Regular  astigmatism 

has  also  been  oJwtSj^d  to  be  present  during  diphtheritic  cycloplegia,  and 
has  been  acco^t^  for  by  the  theory  of  a  dynamic  lenticular  astigmatism, 


>een  obaetS 
.ccoiukftl 

s§p- 


1  ArcH^Vrur  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  xvii.  1,  S.  265.  • 
vii.  S.  172. 


11V 

^iScijeby-Buch,  loco  citato. 

\  ^Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1873,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  89  (vide  Forster,  loco  citato). 
A/  5  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  xii.  S.  47. 
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as  advanced  by  Dobrowolsky  and  Woinow,  which  ceases  to  assert  itself 
during  the  presence  of  the  paralysis. 

The  lesion  of  accommodation  shows  itself  at  various  times,  but  usually 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  week  after  the  commencement  of  the  throat- 
affection.  It  generally  passes  off  after  a  few  weeks,  but  may  persist  for 
months.  Eserine  appears  to  have  some  influence  in  shortening  its  dura¬ 
tion. 

The  acuity  of  vision  also  may  suffer,  probably  not  from  any  lesion  of 
the  optic  nerve  or  the  retina,  but  possibly  from  a  lenticular  astigmatism 
due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  abnormal  hypermetropia. 

The  paralysis  of  accommodation  comes  on  rapidly,  and  occasionally 
suddenly.  It  lasts  for  weeks  or  months,  and  gradually  disappears.  Most 
cases  seem  to  occur  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  diph- 
theritis  or  in  from  two  to  three  weeks  after  its  subsidence,  and  the  great 
majority  of  patients  have  been  young  subjects.  The  lesion  is  observed 
after  the  mildest  and  most  insignificant  attacks  as  well  as  after  the  most 
severe.  It  has  been  stated  that  retinal  hypersemia  is  present  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  but  the  vast  majority  of  observers  have  found  the  fundus  perfectly 
normal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  pharynx  affected  in  order  to  induce  post- 
diphtheritic  paralysis.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  elsewhere  is  equally 
potent.  Scheby-Buch  has  collected  cases  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  which  were  followed  by  paralysis,  and  in  which 
no  pharyngeal  diphtheritis  was  present. 

Spasm  of  accommodation  has  also  been  observed  aftejsKphtheria  by 
Adams,1  but  it  did  not  come  on  till  nearly  a  year  after  th^^rcrat  affection. 

The  external  ocular  muscles  may  also  be  affected  ./Owl  e  onset  is  stated 
to  be  extremely  sudden,  and  the  lesion  rarely  persists  long.  Ptosis  has 
been  observed  occasionally,  and  strabismus  prett^wequently.  Paralysis  of 
both  interni  or  both  externi  has  been  recorded*f;\^he  external  rectus  seems 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected.  Remal*2  ihmid  abducens  paresis  in  ten 
eases  out  of  one  hundred  post-diphtheprtfK.  ocular  lesions.  It  is  possible 
that  the  phenomena  in  some  of  the^as^s  of  the  latter  group  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  spasm  of  convergeirfcep^  Complete  ophthalmoplegia  externa 
has  also  been  observed. 

Lesions  of  sensation  are  k^quent,  but  have  been  recorded.  Laqueur3 
observed  paralysis  of  th^sshsory  division  of  the  right  fifth  nerve  which 
produced  neuro-paralvtic  keratitis.  Muscular  paralysis  occurs  after  other 
acute  diseases,  suclpm^iall-pox  and  enteric  fever ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
paralysis  is  rare^A^served,  except  after  severe  attacks  of  the  disease,  and 
commonly  the  early  stages  of  convalescence.  Post-diphtheritic 


1  J.  E.^ams,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalraological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
vol.  ii. 

^jenmilblatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  1886,  S.  161. 

^pSiinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Bd.  xv.  S.  228. 
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paralysis,  on  the  contrary,  appears  after  the  mildest  attacks,  and  during  a 
state  of  almost  perfect  general  health. 

As  regards  the  actual  site  of  the  lesion,  the  theory  which  is  most  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  is  that  of  Volckers,1  who  places  the  lesion  in  the  nerve-end¬ 
ings  in  the  affected  muscles.  It  cannot  be  in  the  trunk  of  the  oculo-motor 
nerve  nor  in  the  short  roots  of  the  ciliary  ganglion,  for  the  pupillary  re¬ 
action  to  light  is  nearly  always  present  and  the  external  ocular  muscles  are 
unaffected.  It  cannot  be  in  the  ciliary  muscle  itself,  for  eserine  can  still 
produce  its  physiological  effect. 

The  almost  universally  bilateral  occurrence  of  the  affection  is  against 
the  supposition  that  the  lesion  is  central,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  the  neigh¬ 
boring  centres  for  the  pupil  and  the  ocular  movements  are  so  rarely  affected. 
It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  a  nuclear  origin  for  this  or  any  other 
paralytic  lesion  after  diphtheria  is  an  unreasonable  hypothesis.  It  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  the  lesions  are  not  nuclear,  and  hemor¬ 
rhages  have  been  observed  post  mortem  in  the  third  nerve  close  to  its 
nucleus  and  in  the  nucleus  itself.  Forster2  quotes  the  observations  of 
Buhl  and  Oertel  as  affording  some  information  as  to  the  tissue-changes 
which  may  be  present  in  the  nervous  system,  although  he  throws  doubts 
upon  the  diphtheritic  nature  of  Buhl’s  case,  the  description  more  closely 
approximating  that  of  hemorrhagic  small-pox.  Buhl,  however,  found 
both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  swollen  and 
infiltrated  with  blood.  The  blood  extravasation  he  attributed  to  vascular 
constriction  produced  by  an  inflammatory  exudation,  which  subsequently 
became  absorbed  or  developed  into  connective  tissue.  Oerters  observations 
are  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  hypothesis  which  is  hen^^^ganced  for  diph¬ 
theritic  paralysis  in  general  is  that  the  nerves  are  prj  on  and  constricted 
by  the  connective-tissue  proliferation,  and  recovesm^r  functions  when  the 
action  of  this  injurious  agent  has  ceased.  .  JS$>' . 

Kmes 3  expresses  the  opinion  that  all  th^eyost-diphtheritic  lesions  can¬ 
not  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  <S£J/emorrhages  or  inflammation  in 
the  nerves  or  their  terminations  in  Ac  muscles.  He  holds  that  during 
diphtheria,  or  shortly  after  its  sulWlence,  some  ptomaine  is  produced 
which,  among  other  properties^fcui#  a  direct  influence  on  accommodation. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  oil  aflyOlher  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  almost 
universally  normal  reactmfeysF  the  pupils,  the  frequency  of  paresis  rather 
than  paralysis,  and  tlyTbJkrceral  character  of  the  lesiion. 

Defects  of  sight  nhtr to  be  accounted  for  by  paralysis  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  do  occur  afteiAG^htheria,  though  rarely.  Concentric  contraction  of  the 
fields  of  visi<mAa$ th  defective  color-vision,  has  been  recorded  by  Jessop 4 

- ^ — - — - - 

1  ScheBy-Sjueh,  loco  citato.  2  Loco  citato. 

3  IjiABeziehungen  des  Sehorgans  und  seiner  Erkrankungen  zu  den  ubrigen  Krank- 
heitGtfTtes^vorpers  und  seiner  Organe,  Wiesbaden,  1893. 

V  ■ 1  transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vol.  vi. 
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and  Nagel.1  The  latter  records  the  occurrence  of  a  distinct  neuritis,  an 
observation  which  has  also  been  made  by  some  other  physicians.  Whether 
these  exceptional  cases  of  neuritis  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  renal  compli¬ 
cations  which  are  so  frequent  in  diphtheria  is  a  question  which  does  not  as 
yet  admit  of  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Contraction  of  the  visual  field  is  possibly  more  frequent  than  is  usually 
believed.  According  to  Koenig,2  the  typical  contraction  of  the  field  de¬ 
scribed  by  Forster  as  occurring  in  retinal  anaesthesia  is  found  in  cases  of 
post-diphtheritic  paralysis  of  accommodation.  This  type  of  visual  field  is 
marked  by  the  field  being  larger  when  the  test-object  is  moved  from  the 
periphery  towards  the  centre  than  when  it  is  moved  from  the  centre  to  the 
periphery.  Koenig  regards  these  cases  as  examples  of  anaesthesia  of  the 
retina. 

Oliver3  has  described  a  case  of  double  chorio-retinitis  with  partial  de¬ 
generation  of  the  optic  nerve  and  lymph  extravasation  into  the  retina  and 
the  vitreous,  which  came  on  after  an  attack  of  diphtheritis.  The  case  did 
not  come  under  his  observation  until  five  years  after  the  general  disease. 

Lindner 4  has  recorded  a  case  of  dacryoadenitis  due  to  diphtheria,  and 
some  cases  are  on  record  in  which  an  abscess  in  the  orbit  has  been  caused 
by  the  same  affection.5 


1  Jahresbericht  der  Ophthalmologie  von  Nagel,  1884,  S.  328. 

2  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  xxii.  2,  p.  238,  transl. 

3  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1887. 

4  Jahresbericht  der  Ophthalmologie  von  Na^el.  1891.  S.  448. 

5  Knies,  loco  citato. 
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OCULAR  MANIFESTATIONS  IN  INFLUENZA. 

Influenza,  or  la  grippe,  is  an  epidemic  and  contagious  disease  that  is 
characterized  by  an  infection,  with  disturbances  which  affect  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  nervous  system,  and  digestive  tract.  As  the  apparatus  of  vision 
is  intimately  connected  with  all  the  systems  and  organs  of  ^t^economy,  it 
necessarily  becomes  involved  in  the  disturbing  influence^jS^his  febrile  in¬ 
fection  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  specialists  in  ophthalmolog^jrave  thought  that 
they  could  distinguish  several  periods  (Gillet  de  G*a&miont),  according  to 
the  different  types  of  the  disorder  (nervous,  cataj^Mtf  or  gastric), — the  first 
characterized  by  nervous  disturbances,  the  s<^3!*S$y  congestive  phenomena, 
and  the  third  by  organic  failure.  It  hasLatarHoeen  noticed  that  to  each  of 
these  periods  different  ocular  disturbai^^  correspond.  In  the  first  it  is 
observed  that  the  motor  muscles  are /painful,  so  that  the  patient  prefers  to 
keep  the  eyelids  closed,  thus  avoid^^fmuscular  fatigue.  In  the  second,  or 
congestive  period,  the  patient^^^Mn  of  phosphenes  and  photopsia  which 
are  always  annoying,  and  dtfSw>  phospho-margaric  corpuscles  produced  by 
circulatory  disturbances  fcTme  retina.  When  the  congestion  is  excessive, 
hyalitis,  with  floatiijg^pdies  of  the  vitreous,  and  at  times  miliary  hemor¬ 
rhages  of  the  retina^a^d^horoid,  appear.  During  this  period  chronic  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  corjiqff^ffu  iris  assume  unexpected  acute  exacerbations.  In  the 
last  period  ttosS^>pear  phenomena  which  are  calculated  vividly  to  impress 
the  patient  iThus,  some  hypermetropes,  who  maintain  normal  vision  by 
sheer  a^p^^nodative  power,  may  suddenly  lose  their  sight  by  reason  of 
weaips^esS^of  the  muscle  of  accommodation.  In  the  same  way,  others  about 
readfkig  the  age  of  presbyopia,  who  have  had  the  power  to  hide  the  fact, 
♦  /yY  Vol.  IV.— 45  705 
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thanks  to  their  power  of  accommodation,  suddenly  feel  the  necessity  of 
using  glasses  for  near  work. 

Some  acknowledge  only  two  forms  of  ocular  complications  in  influenza, 
— the  inflammatory  and  the  nervous  (Rampoldi).  In  the  latter  forms 
this  author  includes  pains  in  the  eyeball  on  the  slightest  movement  of 
its  muscles,  ophthalmodynias,  superciliary  neuralgias  (which  may  or  may 
not  be  accompanied  with  hypersemia  of  the  conjunctiva  or  with  infiltration 
of  the  cornea),  paralysis  of  accommodation,  accommodative  asthenopia, 
and  blepharospasm.  In  the  first  group  he  places  violent  hypersemia  of 
the  conjunctiva,  styes,  furuncles,  panophthalmitis,  glaucomatous  cyclitis, 
and  hypopyon. 

In  a  disease  like  influenza,  where  the  infectious  agent  generalizes  its 
effects  in  ways  so  diverse,  it  is  not  possible  to  adjust  the  ocular  mani¬ 
festations  which  accompany  or  follow  it  to  a  perfect  classification ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  may  be  placed  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  groups  above  mentioned. 

We  cannot  believe,  with  Cowper,  of  Brussels,  that  many  of  the  eye- 
complications  attributed  to  influenza  can  be  observed  every  year  during 
the  cold  season,  outside  of  any  epidemic  influence.  It  might  be  that  he, 
considering  the  frequency  of  cases  of  la  grippe,  has  taken  some  common 
catarrhal  affection  of  the  conjunctiva,  for  instance,  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
epidemic  disease ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
such  cases,  the  disease  imparts  a  special  stamp  to  eye-affections  which 
develop  during  the  course  of  the  disorder  or  after  an  apparent  cure. 

From  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  influenza  ^h«'e  is  observed  a 
sharp  conjunctivitis,  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to^n^  intense  catarrhal 
affection  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  From  tlii^anflam mation,  or  that 
of  others  of  the  membranes  which  line  the  neighboring  sinuses,  is  derived 
an  irritability  of  the  trigeminus  which  may  »5woke  pains  that  are  referred 
to  the  back  part  of  the  orbit.  Landol^Tm^described  a  special  form  of 
conjunctivitis,  affecting  both  the  oculfo  ami  the  palpebral  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  which  lie  observed  daring  cor^^mscence  from  the  disease.  Here  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  scleroticQjarticipated  in  the  inflammatory  process, 
and  assumed  at  times  the  aspgdQij  a  true  episcleritis. 

Mispelbaum 1  attribut^Jwtain  neuralgias  of  the  fifth  pair  occurring 
during  the  course  of  jpfluer  tza  to  the  state  of  irritation  of  those  terminal 
branches  that  are  sii^ajjkl  in  the  sinuses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nostrils. 
He  affirms  that  *tl(JWieuralgias  of  the  supra-orbital  and  infra-orbital  fre¬ 
quently  fail  to  yhvbfto  electrical  treatment. 

During^RSjXcpidemic  of  1889-90,  Berger  observed  a  case  of  violent 
supra-orfcQ^Mieuralgia  of  the  right  side.  This  was  accompanied  with 
photojiltobm,  blepharospasm,  and  pericorneal  injection,  it  being  probably 
an  ^¥^?3on  of  the  frontal  sinus.  The  conditions  were  relieved  in  a  few 

yV  ~ 

er  1  Ueber  Psychosen  nach  Influenza,  Zeitschr.  f.  Psychiatrie,  1890,  Fasc.  1. 
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days  after  a  purulent  flow  from  the  right  nostril  had  taken  place.  He 
considers  those  deep  abscesses  of  the  lids  which  Landolt  and  others  have 
described  as  dependent  on  influenza  to  be  due  to  affections  of  the  frontal 
sinuses.  Cases  of  supposed  metastatic  abscess  of  the  orbit  opening  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye  are  considered  by  Berger  to  be  produced  by  the 
continuation  of  the  disease  of  the  sinuses  to  the  orbital  tissues.1  A  case  of 
Weichselbaum,2  in  which  a  young  man  was  attacked  with  influenza  and 
an  abscess  of  the  upper  eyelid  on  the  eighth  day,  is  analogous  to  the  above 
instance,  and  in  fact  is  confirmatory ;  for,  later,  meningeal  complications 
appearing,  from  which  the  patient  died,  the  autopsy  revealed  that  the 
sinuses  were  filled  with  pus. 

According  to  Berger,  these  orbital  abscesses  may  appear  as  late  as 
several  weeks  after  the  termination  of  an  attack  of  la  grippe. 

Referring  to  the  epidemic  of  1890,  Gazis  states  that  conjunctivitis,  which 
was  of  rare  occurrence  in  previous  epidemics,  was  frequently  observed  in 
this,  differing  from  the  common  catarrhal  cases  in  the  increased  amount 
of  secretion.  The  redness,  however,  of  the  palpebral  and  especially  of 
the  ocular  mucous  membrane  was  intense,  and  was  accompanied  with  pain 
during  the  first  days.  It  never  lasted  beyond  from  five  to  eight  days,  and 
he  rarely  observed  the  ecchymosis  mentioned  by  other  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  local  treatment  was  the  same  as  that  indicated  in  catarrhal  cases, 
besides  the  internal  administration  of  quinine. 

Galezowski  recommends  a  careful  examination,  so  as  not  to  mistake  it 
for  the  conjunctivitis  which  ushers  in  an  iritis ;  for  here  thetsliarp  pains 
present  might  make  one  suspect  the  presence  of  the  lati^r^f  a  careful 
examination  of  the  iris  did  not  show  the  easy  contract0^nd  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  and  the  absence  of  posterior  synechise.  r^he  invasion  of  the 
cornea  in  the  course  of  influenza  is  fairly  frequentj^yH  in  this  connection 
Bergmeister  considers  an  ulceration  of  a  triatfgVfclr  or  semilunar  shape, 
accompanied  with  special  zones  of  ansesthfciaj  or  blunted  sensibility,  to 
be  pathognomonic.  We  have  not,  howe^r/Geen  able  to  confirm  this  in 
our  own  patients.  Q 

Hansen-Grut  and  Emmer  havefl0^ribed  a  condition  which  they  term 
keratitis  dcndritica,  and  which  Et©busch  proposes  to  call  herpes  fehrilis 
cornese .  In  many  cases  this  Jra^tfon  is  accompanied  with  supra-orbital  or 
ciliary  neuralgia,  and  withJi^petic  vesicles  on  the  eyelids. 

Hirschberg  mentions\£]^ee  cases  of  this  form  of  dendritic  keratitis 
occurring  in  influen^apappearing  from  three  to  five  days  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  tfe\£r.  There  was  no  pain,  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
irritation,  and  A^Cfrcerations  manifested  themselves  in  the  shape  of  ramifi¬ 
cations.  Allw^cases  were  cured  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  leaving  a  slight 
e  author  attributes  these  ulcerations  to  herpes  of  the  cornea. 


1  Klin.  Monatsblatt,  1891. 

2  Wiener  Ges.  d.  Aerzte,  January  30,  1890. 
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Keratitis  punctata  superficial^  has  likewise  been  observed,  and,  during 
convalescence  from  the  disease,  phlyctenular  keratitis  and  episcleritis.  The 
simple  form  of  suppurative  keratitis  occurring  in  the  course  of  influenza  is 
found  to  be  more  obstinate.  In  a  woman  who  every  year  was  attacked 
with  keratitis,  which  yielded  easily  to  the  usual  treatment,  we  had  occasion 
to  witness  the  pains  she  experienced,  the  slow  recovery,  and,  finally,  the 
persistence  of  an  albugo.  In  all  her  former  attacks  the  transparency  of 
the  cornea  had  not  been  marred. 

The  muscle  of  accommodation  frequently  becomes  affected.  This  is  to 
be  expected  from  an  infectious  disease  which  leaves  the  patients  in  such  a 
debilitated  state.  With  the  recovery  of  the  general  strength  the  condition 
soon  disappears. 

Weeks,  fiperon,  Uhthoff,  Badal,  and  others  have  confirmed  this  paralysis 
of  accommodation.  Sattler,  however,  believes  it  to  be  of  rare  occurrence, 
having  seen  but  one  instance  among  the  many  ocular  manifestations  that 


are  due  to  the  disease. 

The  external  muscles  are  less  frequently  affected.  There  is  no  lack  of 
facts,  however,  to  demonstrate  their  having  been  attacked,  for  the  above- 
named  authorities  report  interesting  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  third  and 
sixth  cranial  pairs.  Sattler  describes  two  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  oculo¬ 
motor,  of  whose  influenzal  origin  he  was  not,  however,  sure.  Braunstein 
reports  another.  Arlt  has  observed  a  case  of  insufficiency  of  the  internal 
rectus.  Schirmer  speaks  of  a  case  of  total  unilateral  ophthalmoplegia. 
Greiff  mentions  paralysis  of  the  right  cervical  sympathetic.  Goldflam 
reports  the  following  observations  of  nuclear  paralvsi#' consequent  upon 
influenza.  First,  a  physician  sixty  years  of  age  was^raeked,  shortly  after 
having  suffered  from  la  grippe,  with  ptosis  of  ttaQ^ft  side  and  diplopia. 
Eight  days  later,  drooping  of  the  right  uppervW,  weakness  of  the  legs, 
and  convulsions  “  dans  la  station”  appearodywThere  was  a  history  of  a 
chancre  contracted  twenty  years  befo^Tj^  °f  epileptic  attacks  while 
pursuing  his  university  studies.  At&h^rime  of  examination  there  were 
bilateral  ptosis,  immobility  of  eyeb<2>  «  nd  contracted  pupils.  The  irides 
reacted  both  to  the  stimulus  of  lij0£  and  to  the  influence  of  accommodation. 
Vision  for  both  near  and  fari^k  normal.  Rigidity  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  with  temporanjSp&iIysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  arm,  quickly 
followed  by  paralysis^^H^b  flexors  of  the  right  arm,  gradually  appeared. 
The  triceps  and  the  ^ju^bles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  lost 
their  action.  The^^y  mptom s  revealed  a  lesion  of  the  anterior  bodies  of  the 
gray  substance/5Vfehe  cervical  cord  and  the  nuclei  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  ♦  J^Safysis  of  the  lips,  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  irregularity 
of  the  p^l^ydifficulty  of  deglutition,  and  death  soon  followed.  Second,  a 
womaii  tmrty  years  old  was  attacked,  without  apparent  cause,  with  pains 
aNtfi&micha,  ptosis,  diplopia,  paralysis  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities, 


HP 


^turbances  of  speech  and  deglutition,  dyspnoea,  small  and  rapid  pulse, 
&  fills,  and,  lastly,  bulbar  symptoms  and  salivation.  The  dyspnoea  became 
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so  pronounced  that  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Nevertheless,  it  disap¬ 
peared,  deglutition  became  easier,  and  the  patient  got  well. 

The  occurrence  of  papillitis  in  the  course  of  influenza  has  been  reported 
by  various  writers,  HCperon  refers  to  six  cases  of  retro-bulbar  optic  neu¬ 
ritis,  Bergmeister  to  two,  and  Hansen,  Braunstein,  and  Weeks  to  one  each. 
In  Weeks’s  case  a  scotoma  accompanied  by  various  changes  in  the  fundus 
of  the  eye  was  observed.  No  history  of  either  tabes  or  syphilis  could  be 
elicited.  There  were  no  antecedents  of  alcohol  or  tobacco.  Weeks  insists 
that  the  scotoma  is  not  identical  with  what  is  observed  in  cases  of  toxic 
amblyopia  produced  by  alcohol  and  nicotine.  The  loss  of  sight  came  on 
suddenly  after  the  attack  of  la  grippe.  Abstinence  from  alcohol  and 
tobacco  did  not  improve  it.  In  a  case  of  Landesberg’s  the  affection  of  the 
optic  nerve  appeared  fifteen  days  after  the  invasion  of  influenza. 

As  a  rule,  visual  acuity  and  the  field  of  vision  diminish.  These  phe¬ 
nomena  are  accompanied  with  subjective  sensations  of  light  and  violent 
headaches.  At  times  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals  a  slight  optic  neuritis. 
No  gross  changes  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  however,  have  been  observed 
by  Eversbusch,  Uhthoff,  Fuchs,  and  Bergmeister.  In  all,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  case  mentioned  by  the  last  author,  vision  returned. 

The  amaurosis  in  such  cases  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  inflammation 
of  the  periphery  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  proved  by  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  which  commences  by  a  narrowing  of  the  peripheral  visual  field, 
and  the  sensation  of  pain  that  is  produced  by  pressure  of  the  globe  back¬ 
ward. 

A  case  of  sudden  amaurosis  reported  by  Sedan  differed  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  neuritis.  Here  the  subject  was  seven  years  old^OUter  three  days 
of  a  bronchitis  for  which  a  sedative  potion  and  one^rfraprrer  of  a  gramme 
of  quinine  per  rectum  had  been  prescribed,  the  p^&w  was  attacked  with 
cephalalgia  and  delirium.  On  the  following  ^S^ning  there  was  slight 


'afternoon.  At  this  hour 
s  statement  was  confirmed. 


epistaxis,  the  temperature  rising  to  39°  C. 
the  patient  stated  that  he  could  not  seeC  ^ 

On  the  following  morning  the  fever  n/ON^ated,  but  the  child  continued 
blind.  He  also  experienced  difficult  of  hearing,  this  being  due  to  the 
quinine.  The  drug  was  continuedjfa&T  eucalyptus  was  ordered  in  addition. 
The  child  continued  in  the  ndition  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 

after  a  long  sleep  he  informqdvhs  mother  that  he  could  see,  and  asked  for 
his  toys.  It  was  in  this  condition  that  Sedan  saw  him,  and  at  first  he  was 
inclined  to  doubt  thq  veracity  of  the  accounts.  The  father, — a  physician, — 
however,  assured  hw^Cnat  there  wTas  no  doubt  as  to  the  child  having  been 
blind.  * 

The  writ^Kls  published  an  analogous  case.1  The  wife  of  a  physician 
was  attacked  By  influenza.  There  was  a  temperature  of  37 C.,  which 
increas^drvti^il  40^°  C.  was  reached.  On  the  following  day  subdelirium 


& 


1  Cronica  Medico-Quirurgica  de  la  Habana,  1892,  p.  81. 
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appeared.  Early  on  the  following  morning  loss  of  sight  ensued.  At 
dawn  the  fever  commenced  to  abate,  and  vision  began  to  return  until  it 
reached  its  normal  condition.  No  ophthalmoscopic  examination  was  made, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  there  was  any  appreciable  lesion  in  the  fundus  of 
the  eye  when  vision  was  so  rapidly  recovered.  Probably  it  was  simply 
a  passing  spasm  of  the  retinal  vessels,  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  cases 
communicated  by  Galezowski  to  the  Biological  Society  of  Paris. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  optic  neuritis  of  influenzal  origin,  which  at 
times  may  be  unilateral.  The  visual  disturbance  may  be  either  permanent 
or  temporary,  and  present  all  degrees  of  amaurosis.  It  appears  from  the 
third  to  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  time  of  invasion,  and  is  nearly  always 
preceded  by  frontal  and  periorbital  pains.  The  scotoma,  which  may  be 
considered  a  toxic  paralysis  dependent  upon  influenza,  is  variable,  and 
depends  upon  the  part  of  the  optic  nerve  affected.  Landesberg  has  observed 
a  case  of  central  scotoma  which  gradually  vanished,  and  Remak  has  seen 
one  of  the  same  kind  for  white  and  colors,  which  appeared  four  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Castens  refers  to  a  case  of  hypersesthesia 
of  the  optic  nerve  which  he  attributed  to  la  grippe.  Berger,  however,  does 
not  believe  the  condition  to  have  been  necessarily  produced  by  an  affection 
of  the  optic  nerve,  but  looks  upon  it  rather  as  a  consequence  of  a  con¬ 
comitant  affection  of  the  nostrils  and  neighboring  cavities  that  has  been 
produced  by  irritation  of  the  trigeminus. 

The  uveal  tract  is  less  frequently  affected  in  la  grippe.  Among  four 
cases  of  ocular  manifestations  due  to  la  grippe,  Braunstein  reports  one -of 
serous  iritis  of  the  right  eye  of  a  fifty-three-year-old  in^ridual.  It  must 
be  stated,  however,  that  the  patient  had  had  a  chancH^jt^nty-three  years 
previously.  Adler  and  Fuchs  each  mention  anotkAjlase,  both  cases  being 
accompanied  with  hypopyon,  purulent  hyalitis^C^  tenonitis.  In  both  the 
pus  perforated  the  anterior  portion  of  the^jkjiule  of  Tenon.  Cultures 
made  with  this  pus  resulted  in  the  cuJtiQbion  of  the  pneumococcus  of 
Fraenkel.  Oeichelbaum  Hosen  rel^e^bi  case  of  a  child  thirteen  months 
old  who,  after  an  attack  of  iritis,  purulent  hyalitis  which  was  due 

to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  ^  ^ 

Glaucoma  has  also  been  oMMed  as  a  consequence  of  influenza.  (Beau¬ 
mont,  Adler,  Sattler.)  author  has  witnessed  the  development  of 

the  condition  during  apJ^kick  of  la  grippe  in  persons  of  advanced  age  in 
whom  the  action  of/TTi^reart  was  weak, — a  fact  that  might  well  have  been 
the  direct  cause  o£  it!*"' 

Cases  are  m&^&ned  of  blepharitis,  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  conver¬ 
gent  strabispwpand  blepharospasm.  (Beaumont.)  As  Fage  has  conjec¬ 
tured  i  :tensive  work,  some  are  the  direct  consequence  of  the  infection 

which.  nV^gs  about  the  febrile  affection,  and  others  ai?3  the  result  of  the 
nmw^Apodifications  which  it  produces  in  the  principal  organs  and  appa- 


sf 


of  the  general  system 


No  treatment  has  been  established  for  these  ocular  manifestations  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  employed  in  analogous  cases  of  different  etiology.  When¬ 
ever  any  special  treatment  has  been  proposed,  it  has  failed  to  obtain 
preference. 

Although  the  history  of  la  grippe  goes  back  to  a  very  remote  period, 
yet  references  to  disturbances  of  the  ocular  apparatus  have  hardly  been 
more  than  summarized.  In  1833,  in  a  memoir  upon  the  disease,  P6tre- 
quin  says,  “I  have  studied  in  a  special  manner  the  pernicious  influence 
of  this  epidemic  on  catarrhal  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
particularly  as  regards  ophthalmia.  My  purpose  is  to  show  the  pathogenic 
relations  existing  between  these  various  morbid  states,  and  to  make  clear, 
through  considerations  of  general  and  comparative  pathology,  the  history 
of  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia  of  this  epoch.”  This  reference  of  Petrequin’s 
is  the  most  explicit  of  any  made  previous  to  the  present  time. 

OCULAR  MANIFESTATIONS  IN  DYSENTERY. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  diseased  stomach  and  intestinal  tract  upon 
the  ocular  apparatus  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  ancients.  In 
our  days,  by  virtue  of  the  physical  means  at  our  command  for  the  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  eye,  the  facts  respecting  these  pathological  relations  have 
multiplied. 

Investigation  lias  demonstrated  causes  which  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  that  were  previously  believed  in.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  ophthal¬ 
mia,  for  instance,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  blame  the  stomach  with  the 
so-called  66  crudeza”  (undigested  food),  nor  the  intestine  with  the  “  saburra” 
(foul  intestinal  residuum),  worms,  etc.,  as  physiciansy^^he  days  of 
Schmucker,  Plenk,  Richter,  Scarpa,  and  Mackenzie  wont  to  do. 

Neither  is  it  of  any  use  to  decry  the  value  of  coqpeK-stimulants,  among 
which  tartar  emetic  occupied  the  first  place.  IMK^phenomena,  however, 
which  yield  to  opportune  therapeutics  directedNigainst  disorders  of  the 
digestive  system  are  frequently  observed  ir^ii|  apparatus  of  vision.  Thus, 
Rampoldi  has  observed  diminution  of  tlH^iower  of  accommodation  during 
digestion.  He  believes  that,  as  is  the  ca©in  tobacco  and  alcohol  amblyopia, 
the  ocular  phenomena  are  associat^with,  and  are  not  secondary  to,  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  stqmQ^and  intestines.  He,  however,  believes 
that  the  diseases  of  the  latte^^pgan  produce  less  grave  ocular  manifesta¬ 
tions.  He  supports  this^st@nient  with  the  fact  that  taenia  produces  less 
reflex  disturbance  the  it  is  from  the  stomach.  We  must,  however, 

remember  that  amotrtpjjie  observations  related  by  Rampoldi  there  is  one  of 
volvulus,  in  which^Jmough  it  did  not  result  fatally,  the  individual  remained 
blind  of  one<  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Here  it  is  mted  whether  the  patient  was  examined  before  the  intestinal 
disease  recognized.  This  is  important,  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  monocu¬ 
lar  afl^foa  might  well  have  been  previously  and  accidentally  determined, 
as  frequently  happens.  What  Rampoldi  has  narrated,  however,  is 
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entirely  in  accord  with  what  Lawson  observed  respecting  a  case  of  paresis 
of  the  muscle  of  accommodation  appearing  as  a  result  of  dysentery. 

One  can  readily  understand  how  easily  the  muscle  of  accommodation 
may  be  affected  with  paresis  during  the  course,  or  as  the  consequence,  of  an 
infectious  disease  of  the  gravity  of  dysentery.  For,  not  even  considering 
the  toxic  effects  of  the  infection,  which  are  sufficient  to  weaken  the  whole 
organism,  there  remains  the  embarrassment  to  the  functions  of  nutrition  and 
the  reparation  of  forces  which  must  invariably  result  from  the  disorders 
of  the  digestive  tract  in  general. 

After  the  observations  of  Bouchard,  says  Grandclement,  one  can  well 
explain  the  appearance  of  the  visual  disturbances  of  dyspeptic  origin ; 
we  would  add,  also  of  those  which  originate  in  the  intestine.  In  both 
they  are  simply  the  phenomena  of  auto-infection.  The  badly  digested 
foods  are  converted  in  the  alimentary  tract  into  toxic  alkaloids,  which, 
when  absorbed,  carry  their  disturbing  influences  onward,  and  give  origin 
to  the  thousand  neuropathic  forms  of  disease  which  alarm  the  patient  so 
much,  and  of  whose  pathogeny  the  physician  is  unaware. 

To  recapitulate.  Though  the  number  of  cases  in  relation  to  the  ocular 
manifestations  observed  in  the  course  of  dysentery  be  limited,  the  facts 
above  noted  authorize  us  to  divide  the  ocular  symptoms  into  two  groups, — 
reflex  and  those  that  are  determined  either  by  the  special  infection  which 
produces  dysentery  or  by  such  secondary  infections  as  originate  in  them. 
In  the  first  we  may  include  paresis  of  accommodation,  atrophy  of  the 
papilla,  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  and  false  granulations.  In  the  second 
may  be  placed  conjunctivitis,  keratitis,  and  choroiditi^sj^oduced  by  the 
passage  of  germs  proceeding  from  the  large  intestine Jrajtimes  suppurating 
or  sphacelated)  through  the  circulatory  channels  of/«aJorganism. 

OCULAR  MANIFESTATIONJW^CHOLERA. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  ocular  estimations,  no  distinction  will  be 
made  between  Asiatic  cholera,  choler^iostras,  and  cholera  infantum.  In 
the  last  two  the  causative  agent  is  always  the  same  as  in  the  first  (the 
comma  bacillus  of  Koch)  ;  butB^analogy  of  the  symptoms  (digestive  dis¬ 
turbance,  algidity,  etc.)  in  etu^JMicates  that  the  poison  that  is  secreted  by 
the  different  agents,  such^^fe  bacterium  coli  commune,  altered  meat,  fer¬ 
mented  milk,  or  certm»  ^^licines,  as  tartar  emetic,  etc.,  is  probably  identical 
in  all.  \J 

In  grave  cas^Sjf  cholera  it  is  noticed  from  the  first  moment  that  the 
skin  of  the  eveQ?j^is  bluish  (cyanosis),  and  that  upon  account  of  difficulty 
in  closing ^hA^fchey  appear  half  open.  If  the  patient  is  asked  to  close  them, 
he  can  S^^ybut  they  soon  open  again.  This  is  not  only  on  account  of 
weak^&s  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  but  also  because  of  contraction  of  the 
V  issue  of  the  orbit,  which  causes  the  eye  to  retract,  thus  allowing 
muscle  to  lose  its  point  of  support. 
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The  lacrymal  secretion  is  considerably  diminished,  so  much  so  that,  no 
matter  how  intense  may  be  the  pain  experienced  by  the  patient,  he  never 
weeps.  The  dropping  of  an  irritating  substance  on  the  conjunctiva — lauda¬ 
num,  for  instance — fails  absolutely  to  provoke  any  hypersecretion  of  tears. 
(Graefe.) 

During  the  asphyxic  period  of  the  disease  the  patient  turns  his  eyes 
upward,  so  that  either  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cornea  can  be  seen  or 
else  it  is  entirely  covered  by  the  upper  eyelid.  The  bulbar  conjunctiva, 
therefore,  remains  partly  exposed,  causing  it  to  dry  and  become  injected. 
Under  these  conditions  Josreph  has  observed  an  ecchymosis  which  he 
believes  is  of  fatal  prognostic  significance,  for  in  twelve  fatal  cases  the 
symptom  was  not  slow  in  appearing. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  algid  period  a  certain  opacity  which  has  not 
been  covered  by  the  upper  eyelid  has  been  observed  situated  in  the  superior 
portion  of  the  cornea.  If  life  is  prolonged  for  one  or  two  days  longer, 
a  superficial  detachable  eschar  of  a  dark  hue  appears.  The  rest  of  the 
cornea,  which  up  to  this  time  has  maintained  its  transparency,  rapidly  sup¬ 
purates.  Graefe  admits  that  the  keratomalacia  observed  in  cholera  is  of 
a  neuro-paralytic  nature,  but  Berger  believes  that  desiccation  unquestion¬ 
ably  plays  an  important  role  in  its  pathogeny.  In  grave  cases  of  cholera 
the  sensibility  of  the  cornea  is  notably  diminished.  The  existence  of  this 
condition  has  been  confirmed  by  Campart  and  Saint-Martin. 

The  appearance  of  blackish  spots  in  the  sclerotic  is  a  most  unfavorable 
symptom.  They  are  situated  around  the  lower  part  of  the  border  of  the 
cornea.  Their  form  is  irregular,  and  they  are  disseminatech^\ut  at  times 
they  coalesce  and  constitute  but  one  area.  Boem  and  Gjragi  recognize  in 
them  the  effect  of  desiccation  of  the  sclera,  which  appcpraLat  a  point  that  is 
situated  opposite  a  similar  area  in  the  bulbar  cofljQfcctiva.  Graefe  has 
seen  these  spots  make  their  appearance  in  the  lowe^QiAids.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  their  exact  pathogeny  is  unknown,  ^s»dwpathological  examination 
of  them  has  ever  been  made.  * 

Enophthalmus,  or  retraction  of  the  ig^ball  into  the  orbit,  is  also  very 
pronounced  in  the  algid  period  of  daoleni.  This  is  due  to  a  considerable 
diminution  of  liquid  in  the  retn^wft'oar  tissues.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
this  disease  only  that  the  orbitaKymy  becomes  empty  in  this  manner,  the 
phenomenon  having  been  obraJVed  also  in  certain  tumors.  Delens  men¬ 
tions  the  case  of  an  indi^clu&r  suffering  from  adenitis  who  had  lymphatic 
tumors  in  the  submax UJary^egi on,  the  hard  palate,  and  the  pharynx,  with 
axillary  infarction.  .  orbits  presented  two  symmetrical  tumors  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  wh*Adiad  grown  in  a  period  of  from  fifteen  days  to  three 
weeks.  EackMnjfrior,  which  was  indolent  in  nature,  was  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  ei^Vated  the  upper  eyelid.  Vision  was  intact.  Microscopical 
examiimkfeA  of  the  blood  showed  a  considerable  increase  of  the  white 
corp^clSr  The  diagnosis  of  adenitis  with  lymphadenoma  of  the  orbit 
andJ&/the  hard  palate  was  made.  Subsequently  the  patient  was  attacked 
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with  cholera  and  recovered.  Fifteen  days  later  the  tumors  of  the  orbit  and 
of  the  hard  palate  had  disappeared.  The  submaxillary  tumors  remained, 
slightly  infarcted.  The  axillary  and  inguinal  swellings  were  reduced 
considerably  in  size. 

During  the  algid  period  Graefe  has  found  the  pupils  contracted.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  they  are  dilated.  Campart  and  Saint- 
Martin  have  frequently  observed  such  dilatation.  Graefe  asserts,  with  suf¬ 
ficient  reason,  that  the  myosis  seen  during  the  algid  period  is  produced  by 
paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  The  writer  believes  that  a  lesion 
of  the  sympathetic  contributes  to  the  retraction  of  the  eyeball.  Jacobson 
attributes  the  enophthalmus  either  to  mechanical  causes  or  to  alteration 
in  the  blood  or  in  the  vessels.  He  does  not,  however,  venture  upon  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  question. 

Bouchard  thinks  that  the  myosis  is  the  effect  of  auto-infection  which 
results  from  the  accumulation  of  toxic  products  in  the  economy  by  reason 
of  lesion  of  the  kidneys,  which  prevents  these  organs  from  eliminating 
them.  The  result  of  his  experiments,  however,  which  consisted  in  inject¬ 
ing  the  urine  from  cholera  patients  beneath  the  skin  of  animals,  refutes 
this  theory ;  for,  although  he  produced  the  symptoms  of  cholera  in  these 
animals,  he  did  not  obtain  myosis. 

During  the  epidemic  of  1885  in  Marseilles,  Coste,  while  examining 
patients,  observed  that  in  the  algid  period  the  pupils  were  extremely  vari¬ 
able  in  size.  As  these  apparent  pupillary  conditions  furnished  him  only 
contradictory  indications  of  prognosis,  he  endeavored  to  find  more  certain 
types  of  pupillary  reflex.  From  observations  gathep^X  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-seven  patients  each  of  whom  he  io^ied  on  an  average 
for  twenty-four  hours,  he  arrived  at  the  followm^Oonclusions.  In  the 
algid  period  of  Asiatic  cholera  the  state  of  tl^^upils,  whether  normal, 
contracted,  or  dilated,  does  not  furnish  anv^^ba  towards  forming  a  prog¬ 
nosis.  The  same  rule,  however,  does  iffii  hold  good  regarding  the  pupil¬ 
lary  reflex.  When  th§  reflex  is  pres^n t^Jie  prognosis  is  favorable.  When 
it  is  absent,  the  disease  is  fatal.  /nKother  words:  1.  Whenever  during 
the  algid  period  of  cholera,  evjm  rnough  there  be  marked  cyanosis,  the 
normal  or  contracted  pupils/fx^susceptible  of  motion,  one  may  form  a 
favorable  prognosis;  or. ^ vffit^mounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  pupils 
dilate  on  placing  the  eyi^^the  darkness  resulting  from  lowering  or  closing 
the  eyelids,  and  re|uriNTo  their  original  diameter  when  exposed  to  the 
light,  it  may  be  said rnat  the  patient  will  escape  this  period,  without  being 
on  this  accoun4Sp?otected  from  a  relapse  or  from  the  complications  of 
the  period  oSN^iction.  2.  From  the  moment  when  the  pupils  are  con¬ 
tracted  <^V&mmovable,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  patient  will  succumb 
durinv  course  of  this  period  :  this,  he  says,  is  true  in  spite  of  slight 
gnpft\  in  other  symptoms,  and  even  when  the  re-establishment  of  certain 
^umions  would  seem  to  point  to  a  happy  termination.  3.  If  the  dilated 
pils  are  immovable  (do  not  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  light),  the  prog- 
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nosis  is  likewise  fatal :  here  the  case  will  terminate  fatally  in  the  course 
of  this  period.  4.  When  the  pupils  are  sluggish,  one  may  prognosticate 
a  slow  recovery  of  the  patient,  or  perhaps  that  the  duration  of  the  recov¬ 
ery,  independent  of  complications,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  pupillary 
activity  of  the  algid  period.  5.  When  the  pupils  are  unsteady,  it  may  be 
inferred,  in  spite  of  the  slight  gravity  of  other  symptoms,  that  the  pupils 
will  finally  contract  and  become  immovable,  and  therefore  that  the  patient 
will  succumb  during  this  period  of  the  disease.  The  appearance  of  this 
pupillary  sign,  therefore,  indicates,  at  least,  paralysis  of  the  reflex.  In 
general,  he  says  that  if  the  pupillary  reaction  is  weakened,  a  prolonged 
period  of  convalescence  must  be  expected. 

To  Berger  the  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  and  especially  of  the  crystalline, 
prove  that  the  uveal  tract  may  be  affected. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  during  the 
algid  period  shows  that  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  retinal  arteries,  whose 
color  appears  of  a  dark  red.  In  such  cases  slight  pressure  on  the  ocular 
bulb  is  sufficient  either  to  provoke  an  arterial  pulse  or  to  exsanguinate  the 
vessels  of  the  fundus.  These  phenomena  are  considered  to  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  debility  of  the  cardiac  muscle  and  diminution  of  intra-ocular 
tension,  this  probably  being  dependent  upon  perturbation  of  the  sympa¬ 
thetic.  At  the  same  time  they  are  observed  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
second  sound  of  the  heart  and  of  the  radial  pulse.  Contrary  to  what  is 
observed  in  the  arterial  currents,  the  retinal  veins  retain  their  normal 
diameter  and  contain  very  dark  blood.  At  times  Graefe  has  observed 
the  blood-currents  to  be  interrupted  in  the  veins  of  the  rQ^toa.  He  has 
also  seen  the  movement  of  small  bloody  cylinders  in  th^J^tiaal  veins,  as 
may  be  observed  in  some  cases  of  embolism  of  the  c^i^al  artery  of  the 
retina. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  hdfcmiGRs  of  vision  of  which 
some  patients  complain  at  the  beginning  or  fUmm?  the  course  of  the  algid 
period  of  cholera.  It  is  not  known  yet  whetl^  mis  ought  to  be  attributed 
to  weakness  of  the  blood- currents  or  te^cular  disturbances  which  have 
originated  from  the  presence  of  microbes  or  their  toxic  products  in  the 
economy.  Suppression  of  urine,  infect,  is  very  frequent  towards  the  end 
of  the  algid  period  of  asphyxic  ^t&ra.  This  type  of  cholera  predisposes 
to  parenchymatous  nephriti^^Tiich  may  bring  about  auto-infection  by 
reason  of  the  substances  ^onWned  in  the  urine. 

Frequently  during  tlm^period  of  reaction  of  cholera  a  sharp  conjunc¬ 
tival  hypersemia,  wjjjSPmay  degenerate  into  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  has 
been  observed.^  /-o*/ 

The  secoiqS&^  complications,  under  the  name  of  typho-choleraic,  are 
lacking  in  an^  special  influence  in  regard  to  the  eyes,  though  Josreph 
maintams^fcaat,  except  in  grave  cases,  where  there  is  a  state  of  mydriasis, 
the  mpmrare  always  contracted. 
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Visual  disturbances  produced  by  malaria  are  mentioned  in  all  works 
treating  upon  intermittent  and  pernicious  fevers.  The  writer  stated  this 
in  1877  in  his  first  writing  on  the  ocular  manifestations  due  to  malaria. 
Poncet,  one  year  later,  likewise  mentioned  the  fact  in  his  interesting  memoir 
on  malarial  choroido-retinitis. 

Ozanam,  Vaca,  Berlinghieri,  Morand  in  1729,  Arrachart,  Pinel,  Hil- 
denbrand  in  1821,  Duboe  in  1867,  Testelin,  Deval,  Sloeber,  and  others, 
all  point  out  the  fact  of  disturbance  of  vision  during  the  intermittent 
or  pernicious  paroxysm.  They  do  not,  however,  go  beyond  this  simple 
statement. 

Later,  ophthalmoscopic  examinations  made  by  Dutzmann  in  1870  and 
by  Konigstein  in  1875  gave  only  negative  results.  This  examination  of 
the  fundus  of  the  eye,  as  has  always  been  the  case,  soon  cleared  up  any 
doubts  that  might  have  been  entertained  by  the  first  observers.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  circumstance  that  ocular  disturbances  of  paludal  origin  can 
be  observed  only  in  certain  regions,  the  number  of  cases  collected  up  to 
within  the  last  two  decades  is,  proximately,  very  limited.  When  the 
writer  published  his  first  cases,  in  1877,  he  was  acquainted  only  with  the 
observations  of  Gueneau  de  Mussey  and  Galezowski,  which  appeared  in 
1874.  Poncet,  in  his  memoir  already  referred  to,  observes  that  in  such  a 
complete  bibliography  as  that  of  Nagel  only  a  few  documents  relative  to 
this  study  could  be  found.  This  was  also  spoken  o^hk  the  Handbook 
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of  Saemisch  and  Graefe. 

In  more  recent  times,  Kipp,  Dehenne,  Bard, 
now,  Sulzer,  and  others  have  amply  illustrah 
manifestations  of  malaria  with  clinical  facts>\ 
tology.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  des(/!|)SN(p 
which  has  been  given  by  Poncet.  C 

All  modern  authors  agree  that  affiretions  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye — i.e ., 
neuritis,  neuro-retinitis,  and  retigpd  fiemorrhage — are  the  most  frequent  as 
well  as  the  most  important  disfuKJmnces  in  the  disease. 

In  situations  where  t^^fe^much  malaria,  such  as  Algeria,  Poncet  has 
found  lesions  that  areapply^able  to  the  ophthalmoscope  in  but  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  that  hafreiJeen  affected  with  malarial  anaemia  and  cachexia. 
The  microscope^  l^wever,  nearly  always  exhibited  alterations  of  choroido- 
retinal  inflamm*^?? which  were  due  to  the  paludal  cachexia. 

Lopez, ^o^^ravana,  has  found  ocular  manifestations  of  the  fundus  of 
the  eye  per  cent,  of  cases  affected  with  malaria. 

OtheiSSuthors  have  described  manifestations  of  malaria  in  the  con- 
ju<3f^,  the  cornea,  and  the  iris.  Tangemann  reports  three  cases, — -one  of 
jnjhnctivitis  with  photophobia,  another  of  iritis  accompanied  with  photo- 
bia  and  resistance  of  the  iris  to  the  action  of  mydriatics,  and  a  third 
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of  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  on  the  left  side.  All  three  yielded  to 
quinine.  The  writer  has  reported  a  case  of  malarial  conjunctivitis  ob¬ 
served  by  Dr.  Naranjo.  Kipp,  who  divides  the  diseases  of  the  eye  that 
are  due  to  malaria  into  two  classes  (one  accompanying  and  the  other  follow¬ 
ing  the  paroxysm),  places  among  the  most  frequent  forms  of  the  second 
class  a  superficial  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
not  found  the  form  of  serous  iritis  that  has  been  mentioned  by  Pieounow. 
Noyes  speaks  of  the  blunted  sensibility  of  the  cornea  as  a  marked  feature 
of  malarial  keratitis.  He  states  that  the  membrane  can  be  brushed  with  a 
feather  without  producing  much  disturbance.  Van  Millingen  has  described, 
as  in  influenza,  a  keratitis  dendritica  which  appears  during  the  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever.  This  variety  of  keratitis  takes  the  form  of  serpiginous 
ulcerations  with  very  fine  prolongations.  At  first  these  appear  as  if  raised 
from  the  surface,  but  finally  they  become  ulcerated  into  a  series  of  furrows. 
Its  duration  does  not  extend  beyond  three  weeks.  In  grave  cases  it  recurs 
with  every  new  access  of  fever,  which  may  be  repeated  during  many 
months.  The  author  apparently  refers  to  the  same  lesion  of  the  cornea 
as  that  observed  by  Kipp.  Javal  has  met  with  the  interstitial  (parenchy¬ 
matous)  variety  of  corneal  inflammation  occasioned  by  malaria,  and  confirms 
the  improvement  that  is  said  to  be  produced  by  quinine. 

Sulzer  has  written  an  article,  based  upon  the  statistics  found  during  the 
study  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  malarial  fever  ob¬ 
served  in  the  island  of  Java,  in  which  he  divides  the  ocular  complications 
into  two  groups  according  as  they  accompany  either  the  chronic  or  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease.  In  the  first  class,  and  in  order  of  frequ^%  he  places  : 
1,  chronic  optic  neuritis  with  melanosis  of  the  papilla :  ^J^is  seen  in  the 
grave  cases;  2,  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  vitreous Jrofly ;  3,  multiple, 
punctiform,  peripheral  hemorrhages  of  the  retina ;  persistent  amau¬ 

rosis.  In  the  second  class  he  places:  1,  periodhafflimnaurosis  and  ambly¬ 
opia  without  ocular  lesion ;  2,  diffuse  lesio[fi^S^  the  fundus  of  the  eye, 
predisposing  to  affections  of  the  macula  Can^  3,  large  peripapillary  and 
macular  hemorrhages  in  the  retina. 

Neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus,  cs^dally.of  the  supra- orbital  branch, 
frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  rafixKysms  of  an  intermittent  fever  (Grie- 
singer).  The  paludal  origin  ^Qjle^e  neuralgias,  however,  has  been  very 
much  doubted,  and  manvg^^nave  been  diagnosed  as  malarial  (outside 
of  large  malarial  foci)  w(dcA  in  reality  were  not  of  this  type.  Regarding 
this  subject  the  wrije^has,  with  his  colleague  Dr.  Madan,  published  a 
memoir  with  a  vie^rmuemonstrate  that  we  cannot  specify  as  malarial  a 
case  of  trigemi»alQ$Hralgia  without  the  diagnosis  having  been  preceded  by 
a  bacteriologiAN^xamination  of  the  blood  and  the  discovery  of  the  hsema- 
tozoa  describee^  by  Laveran  as  characteristic  of  paludism.  These  obser¬ 
vation  sN^yeybased  upon  data  that  were  collected  during  sixteen  years  in 
their  ijinic  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  such  cases  as  have  been  contributed 
bv^^rCoronado.  In  twenty-four  thousand  eye  patients  in  the  Havana 
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clinic,  we  have  recorded  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  cases  of  trigeminal 
neuralgia.  Of  these  only  thirteen  were  of  malarial  origin.  For  these 
reasons  we  have  regarded  as  useless  the  administration  of  quinine  for  in¬ 
termittent  or  periodical  pains  localized  along  the  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair.  Periods  of  calm  or  of  exacerbation  of  the  pain  at  fixed  hours  are 
frequently  observed  in  iritis  of  diverse  etiology,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
syphilitic  or  rheumatic  varieties  of  the  disorder.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  towards  the  early  morning,  when  cold  aggravates  rheumatic  affections, 
or  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  increases  such  pains  as  are  of  syphilitic  origin. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  affected  eye  is  more  or  less 
fatigued  or  congested  by  the  insomnia  which  accompanies  nearly  all  diseases. 
The  same  tiling  happens  in  cyclitis  following  surgical  operations,  and  in 
traumatisms,  without  any  one  being  authorized  to  designate  them  as  malarial 
so  long  as  the  examination  of  the  blood  does  not  justify  such  an  assertion. 

The  relation  of  traumatism  to  primary  disease,  as  studied  by  Verneuil, 
has  also  been  described  by  Dehenn6  as  regards  the  operation  of  cataract. 
The  writer  has  published  a  case  of  intra-ocular  hemorrhage  in  a  woman 
who  had  suffered  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  previous  to  the  operative 
procedure.  Delens  has  more  recently  strengthened  this  assumption  with 
the  authority  of  his  observations. 

Considering  the  manifestations  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  as  those  which 
are  most  frequently  observed,  the  writer  accepts,  with  Poncet,  two  forms 
of  affections  of  the  optic  nerve  that  may  be  due  to  malaria :  1,  an  acute 
congestion,  with  slight  elevation  of  the  papilla,  which  is  redder  in  tint  than 
it  is  in  its  normal  condition ;  2,  a  chronic  inflammatioiv^t^e  papilla,  with 
venous  congestion  and  a  general  dark  appearance  (mo|0psis).  Around  the 
papilla  there  is  a  gray  oedematous  haze  or  veil  obscures  the  arteries 

of  the  retina,  whose  diameter  appears  to  be  dm^njshed.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  intermediary  stage  between  optic  neuritisfftyt  neuro-retinitis.  The  field 
of  vision  remains  normal,  or,  at  most,  a  sh&lX  narrowing  may  be  observed 
in  the  periphery.  ^ 

The  prognosis  of  paludal  optic  Otitis  is  generally  favorable,  for  if 
one  can  combat  favorably  thej@arial  element  with  appropriate  means, 
the  acuity  of  vision  is  almost^fcmin  to  be  completely  re-established.  Cases 
are  not  wanting,  howevei^qMvhich  atrophy  of  the  papilla  with  complete 
blindness  has  superve^edQ 

Sulzer  has  obser^J/hat  in  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  acute  malaria 
is  accompanied  witfanvenous  hypersemia  of  the  papilla.  In  addition  there 
are  itching  in  'eyes  and  a  dazzling  sensation,  with  photophobia.  In 
these  casei^Bute  found  hemorrhages  in  patches  about  the  neighborhood  of 
the  papiife^hud  the  macula.  ^ 

TjiAintra- ocular  hemorrhages  due  to  malaria  are  at  times  numerous, 
as  practitioners  have  found ;  in  fact,  they  are  about  as  marked  as 

^pbral  hemorrhages  due  to  the  same  cause  are.  The  former  appear  dis¬ 
seminated  about  the  periphery  of  the  retina.  In  not  a  few  instances  either 
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embolism  or  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  put  down  as  the  cause  of  loss  of  sight 
supervening  suddenly  as  the  effect  of  paludism.  As  regards  the  cases  of 
sudden  amblyopia  and  amaurosis  without  appreciable  lesion  of  the  fundus 
of  the  eye,  Berger  considers  them  to  be  due  to  a  so-called  toxic  paresis  or 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  hemianopsia  and  other  accompanying 
cerebral  symptoms  are  believed  by  him  to  be  dependent  upon  embolus  or 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

In  some  grave  cases  of  pernicious  fever  it  has  been  noted  that  the  patient 
has  remained  amaurotic  for  some  days  after  the  comatose  state  had  passed 
off.  The  writer,  has  observed  some  cases  of  amaurosis  following  paroxysms 
of  comatose  pernicious  fever.  Upon  examining  the  fundus  of  the  eye  in 
these  cases  and  finding  there  the  characteristic  signs  of  cinchonism,  the 
amaurosis  has  been  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  drug  rather  than  to 
paludism.  The  fact  that  these  patients  had  taken  enormous  doses  of 
quinine  seemed  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  Before  the  ophthalmoscopic 
appearances  of  the  amblyopia  and  amaurosis  due  to  quinine  had  been 
as  well  described  as  they  are  to-day,  the  writer  has  seen  these  conditions 
mistaken  for  similar  disturbances  produced  by  malaria.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that,  in  countries  where  malaria  prevails  and  counts  so  many 
victims,  practitioners  are  afraid  of  too  low  a  dosage  of  the  drug  against 
so  formidable  an  enemy.  Individual  idiosyncrasy  also  counts  for  a  great 
deal  as  regards  tolerance  to  the  remedy. 

Instances  of  periodical  amaurosis  and  amblyopia  have  been  observed 
during  the  course  of  malarial  affections.  They  may  appear  in  paroxysms, 
and  at  times  are  associated  with  other  cerebral  symptoms,  si^hAas  delirium 
and  coma.  In  these  cases,  which  are  always  grave,  the  c^Nyopia  appears 
when  the  algid  stage  terminates.  Again,  as  in  other^Hjrobic  diseases,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  toxic  paralysis  manifestar*pelf  towards  the  end 
of  the  appearance  of  the  general  symptoms ;  mon  according  to  various 
authorities,  the  duration  of  these  attacks  of/pVS^dical  amaurosis  is  ordi¬ 
narily  from  one-quarter  hour  to  one  hour.C  Braiey  be  frequently  repeated, 
a  permanent  narrowing  of  the  visual  fie(^m  ay  be  observed,  presenting  in 
this  a  certain  analogy  with  other  ftfpns  of  amaurosis  (diabetic,  uraemic) 
which  terminate  in  partial  atrophy  (mvEhe  optic  nerve.  Persistent  disturb¬ 
ances  of  vision  are  observed  qHJjCfn  grave  cases  of  malaria,  especially  in 
the  course  of  tertian.  Thgy/^lp  rarely  seen  in  the  quartan  type  of  fevers. 
One  observer  reports  peri^di^al  accesses  of  amaurosis  without  fever,  which 
has  been  considered  to  ^a  symptom  of  a  larval  intermittent  fever. 

To  recapitulate.  /•^Sanifestations  of  paludism  are  rarely  met  with  out¬ 
side  of  large  nttd^BX  foci.  Optic  neuritis,  with  its  symptomatology,  as 
described  by  neuro-retinitis,  and  hemorrhages  of  the  retina  are  the 

disturbances^  mbst  frequently  observed.  Trigeminal  neuralgia  found  in 
malariaMrai^because  of  a  certain  and  not  well-defined  periodicity,  is  fre- 
quentJWconsidered  to  be  of  paludal  origin  when  in  reality  it  is  not.  Con- 
juqSlwrtis,  keratitis,  iritis,  and  other  inflammatory  disorders  of  the  ocular 
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•apparatus  may  be  less  frequently  observed  as  due  to  malaria.  Cases  of 


amaurosis  sine  materia  met  with  in  the  course  of  intermittent  fevers,  and 
in  which  neither  the  earlier  nor  the  modern  observers  have  been  able  to 
detect  lesions,  must  be  placed  (Poncet)  in  the  same  group  with  malarial 
choroido-retinitis,  in  which  there  are  emboli  of  melanotic  leucocytes  in  the 
capillaries,  which  the  microscope  has  been  able  to  demonstrate. 


OCULAR  MANIFESTATIONS  IN  DENGUE. 


The  careful  study  of  dengue  dates  from  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  principal  foci  have  been  two, — America  and  India.  A  great  epidemic 
broke  out  in  America  in  1820  and  lasted  until  1828.  It  visited  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent,  and  the  Antilles.  In  spite  of  the  small  population  of 
Havana  at  that  time  (fifty  thousand  souls),  this  place  suffered  severely  from 
the  epidemic.  This  is  shown  in  documents  to  be  found  in  the  Archivos 
de  Sanidad ,  which  also  indicate  the  hygienic  measures  that  were  adopted, 
besides  giving  a  fairly  good  description  of  the  disease. 

The  first  great  epidemic,  which  invaded  the  British  Antilles  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1827,  was  known  by  the  popular  name  of  “  dandy  fever.”  Pass¬ 
ing  to  the  Spanish  Antilles, — Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  (March,  1828), — it 
received  the  appellation  of  “  dengue,”  perhaps  because  of  the  stiff  and  meas¬ 
ured  gait  the  patients  were  obliged  to  assume  during  walking.  Since  then 
the  expression  “  dengue”  has  predominated  in  successive  epidemics,  and  has 
been  made  use  of  by  the  physicians  of  the  French,  English,  and  Spanish 
colonies,  especially  after  having  been  accepted  in  1869tffby  the  nosological 
nomenclature  that  was  formulated  by  a  commissiog^pom  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  London.  In  1848  it  reappeared  urif£w  Orleans,  and  later 
was  observed  in  Havana.  In  1860  it  appeamHjNMartinique,  and  in  1864 
showed  itself  in  Cayenne.  In  1856,  in  iSSjSf  in  1876,  and  in  1880  it 
manifested  itself  in  different  parts  of  tVey^ted  States  and  Mexico.  The 
epidemic  of  1848  invaded  Brazil  aifl  Mu.  In  Asia,  after  the  epidemic 
of  1789,  it  was  observed  in  Hindo^ftp  in  1824,  and  again  in  1826.  In 
1835  it  visited  Arabia  and  Low^^Egypt,  and  many  were  the  epidemics  in 
those  countries  from  that  timQmtil  1870.  In  1871  it  invaded  a  part  of 
Zanzibar,  extended  to  ChjS$Cg$xmed  the  Mediterranean,  and  reached  Egypt. 
Still  later,  invasions  h^^been  successively  noted  in  Ismailia  (1877),  in 
Egypt  (1880),  in  Iwt^!5aid  (1883  and  1885),  and  in  Cairo  (1887).  In 
1888  it  appear^cl^m  Syria  and  passed  over  to  Asia  Minor  and  European 
Turkey.  SevpiW^pidemics  have  also  been  recorded  in  Senegambia. 

NotwUMfcvImng  the  great  number  of  epidemics  above  mentioned,  the 
writer  heard  of  any  special  study  of  the  ocular  manifestations  of 

the  dkea^e.  They  have,  however,  been  observed,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 


previous  to  recent  epidemics,  mere  mention  has  been  made  of 
jm.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  they  are  so  wholly  analogous  with  those  which 
3  attributed  to  la  grippe  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  the 
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identity  of  both  of  these  infectious  diseases  by  the  similarity  of  the  ocular 
symptoms.  (Martiale.) 

In  dengue  one  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  experienced  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  is  pain.  This  is  localized  in  the  fingers,  wrist, 
elbow,  or  knee,  and  at  times  in  the  nucha,  in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the 
spinal  column,  and,  less  frequently,  in  the  epigastrium  and  gluteal  region. 
Coincidently,  or  somewhat  later,  cephalalgia  in  the  frontal  region,  accom¬ 
panied  with  acute  pain  in  the  eyes  and  with  photophobia,  is  complained 
of.  (Otholendyl.)  Krausenl  has  mentioned  an  instance  of  partial  or  total 
anaesthesia  of  the  retina. 

The  face  is  red,  and  the  eyes  are  brilliant  and  congested, — facts  which 
might  make  one  suspect  yellow  fever  in  a  country  where  this  disease  is 
prevalent.  Particularly  is  this  so  if  the  subject  be  a  recent  arrival  from  a 
cold  climate.  The  doubt  is,  as  a  rule,  soon  dispelled  by  the  absence  of 
icterus  of  the  conjunctiva  or  sclerotic.  When  both  epidemic  diseases,  how¬ 
ever,  develop  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  region,  as  happened  in  New 
Orleans  in  1848  and  in  Havana  and  Rio  Janeiro  in  1850,  the  presence  of 
icterus  in  dengue  has  caused  some  practitioners  to  attribute  the  benignity  of 
some  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  simply  dengue. 

In  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  and  up  to  the  fourth  day,  a 
bright  red  exanthem  appears.  This,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  scarlet 
fever,  has  occasioned  the  name  of  “  Colorado,”  “  fiebre  roja”  (red  fever). 
The  eruption  is  more  pronounced  on  the  face,  nose,  and  skin  of  the  eyelids, 
like  that  which  is  observed  in  erysipelas.  The  eyelids,  as  alsD  the  rest  of 
the  body,  are  affected  with  intense  itching.  At  this  tim^^sqpond  exan¬ 
them,  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the  first,  ma  its  appearance. 
(Hernandez  Pojio,  of  Cadiz.) 

At  the  time  of  the  remission  a  profuse  persjjfi^jon  is  apt  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  This  seems  to  weaken  the  patient  vmnyttch,  leaving  him  in  an 
alarming  state  of  prostration.  It  rarely  3  me  in  jeopardy,  although 
some  English  physicians  have  mentionedXases  of  sudden  death  occurring 
during  this  period  of  the  disease.  \J 

As  this  prostration  disappears,  la  grippe,  the  patients  notice  dimi¬ 
nution  of  sight.  This  is  due  to^Sw^is  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation, 
which  is  so  frequently  noticedN^tn  phases  of  general  adynamia. 

Among  the  varied  ocular) nervous  phenomena  occurring  in  dengue, 
hypersesthesia  of  the  retraa/has  been  observed.  Yernani  has  described 
it  as  a  special  alterati<^0)f  vision  in  which  all  objects  are  characterized  as 
being  of  a  yellow uQlred  color.  The  six  patients  whom  this  author  saw 
presented  thi^\kptom, — saw  all  objects  as  though  they  were  illuminated 
by  the  glareS^fc  great  conflagration.  The  ophthalmoscopic  examination 
did  not  re^ml  any  lesion  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye. 

Th^^bid  talar  and  the  muscular  pains  are  constant,  and  to  the  latter 
type  0*st  undoubtedly  be  referred  those  which  are  experienced  by  the  eyes 
^*2%  the  slightest  movement  of  the  eyeball. 

Vl/  Vol.  IV— 46 
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This  ocular  pain,  and  also  that  of  the  articylations  and  muscles  of 
the  body,  have  some  similarity  to  the  pain  of  acute  rheumatism.  They 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  origin  with  that  which  is 
observed  in  that  diathesis.  Rochard  calls  the  pains  which  proceed  from 
the  articulations,  arthralgias.  He  finds  that  they  have  great  resemblance, 
without  bearing  any  relation,  to  the  rheumatoid  pains  of  syphilis. 

Conjunctivitis  has  been  observed  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  As 
in  influenza,  suppurative  keratitis  has  either  appeared  as  an  extension  of 
the  conjunctival  inflammation  or  been  recognized  from  the  beginning. 

Iritis  has  been  noted  by  several  authors.  No  details,  however,  which 
might  justify  a  diagnosis  of  true  inflammation,  instead  of  a  simple  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  iris  which  is  so  frequent  in  cases  of  conjunctivitis  and 
keratitis,  have  been  given. 

The  irido-choroiditis  of  which  treatises  speak  might  inspire  the  same  . 
doubt,  although  in  infectious  diseases,  such  as  dengue  and  influenza,  there 
is  no  reason  why  infection  or  its  effects  should  not  be  limited  to  certain 
regions. 

According  to  Mah6,  cephalalgia  accompanied  with  periorbital  oppression 
was  the  predominant  symptom  of  the  Cadiz  epidemic.  In  the  epidemic 
of  India  in  1872,  congestion  of  the  bulbar  and  palpebral  conjunctiva,  par¬ 
ticularly  marked  on  the  lower  eyelid,  together  with  a  sharp  cephalalgia, 
ordinarily  supra-orbital,  was  noted  by  Wise.  Nearly  always  the  eyes  are 
watery  and  injected  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  Their  painful  condition 
is  increased  by  simple  pressure  over  the  eyelids.  To  patient  they  feel 
as  if  they  were  enlarged  and  as  if  they  would  jumWtui#  of  their  orbits. 
These  symptoms  occasion  extreme  anxiety. 

Mah6  adds  that  among  the  complications  aijm^ceptional  signs,  amau¬ 
rosis,  partial  paralysis,  and  a  kind  of  m^^al)  weakness,  which  is  quite 
marked,  have  been  noted  in  previous  entfkjMcs. 

De  Brun,  in  his  description  of  the  e^kjj^mic  observed  in  Beyroot,  speaks 
of  the  frontal  cephalalgia  as  the  prha&£>al  symptom.  He  says  that  the  pain 
is  frequently  localized  in  the  lowe^q>art  of  the  forehead,  on  a  level  with 
the  superciliary  arch,  where  iJ^nains  fixed  and  immovable  for  two  or 
three  days,  becoming  inlofeyttfe  when  the  patient  moves  about:  other 
patients  complain  of  anS^jwremely  painful  -sensation  in  the  back  part  of 
the  eyeball  or  of  tWTcWt,  which  is  similar  to  that  which  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  if  the  eyebalJ^HKaving  become  very  voluminous,  were  to  be  strongly 
compressed  by^iftSxmtaining  walls.  The  patients  avoid  the  light,  which 
seems  to  inc their  annoyance. 

As  <fohgue  is  regarded  by  many  authorities,  especially  Klassen,  as  a 
specialN^uptive  fever,  it  is  evident  that  the  ocular  apparatus  cannot  be 
exe^t  from  the  complications  which  accompany  the  majority  of  eruptive 
JeQs;  that  is,  they  are  the  result  of  secondary  infection  or  of  such  as 
jQtiginates  in  the  special  germ  which  produces  the  principal  disease.  This 
J  idea  has  gained  positive  value  since  Panas,  upon  enucleating  the  eye  of 
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an  individual  who  had  suffered  a  short  time  previously  from  typhoid  fever, 
found  a  focus  of  suppuration  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  in  which  the  bac¬ 
teriological  examination  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  Eberth-Gaffky 
microbe. 


OCULAR  MANIFESTATIONS  IN  YELLOW  FEVER. 

These  have  hardly  been  mentioned  in  any  monograph  that  has  been 
written  upon  this  subject.  After  describing  the  commencement  of  the 
fever,  and  the  general  reaction  or  “  coup  de  bar  re”  (lumbar  pain),  charac¬ 
terized  by  agitation  in  the  epigastrium  and  tumultuous  beating  in  the 
coeliac  region,  passing  note  is  made  of  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which, 
however,  is  so  marked  that  it  gives  a  vague  and  undefined  expression  to  the 
physiognomy  very  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  face  of  an  inebriated  person. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  or  later  (Berenger-F6raud  says  on  the  second 
day)  attention  is  called  to  the  state  of  hypersemia  of  the  face  and  eyes. 
The  eyes,  which  appear  red,  lacrymosed,  and  brilliant,  acquire  consider¬ 
able  importance  in  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease.  Berenger-F6raud 
has  found  that  during  the  second  period  of  the  affection,  which  is  known 
as  the  period  of  localization,  and  which  commences  with  a  remission,  the 
coloring  of  the  eyes  diminishes  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  skin.  He 
has  also  noticed  that  the  manifestations  of  icterus  make  their  appearance, 
these  commencing  at  the  sclerotic. 

Speaking  of  the  hemorrhages  in  yellow  fever,  Naegeli  says,  “The 
ocular  and  auricular  hemorrhages  are  extremely  rare,  and  the  loss  of 
blood  is  insignificant.”  B6renger-Feraud  states  that  “the  feri^liant  eyes, 
the  injected  conjunctiva,  which  varies  from  pale  to  bri^hjfose,  do  not 
present  that  hypersemic  aspect  which  is  so  marked  duA^the  last  stages 
of  the  affection.”  In  this  disease,  the  latter  authoirSbserves,  there  exist 
certain  anomalies  which  must  warn  us  against  fb^Mng  too  absolute  con¬ 
clusions.  The  original  congestion  may  beclfn?b^flammatory,  in  which 
case  the  coloring  ceases  to  have  any  progno&i importance.  More  recently 
the  same  author,  in  a  work  upon  “Yel(^  Fever  in  Martinique,”  says 
that  the  second  period  communicates^greater  intensity  to  all  the  ocular 
symptoms.  He  adds  that  this  intc^s|*w  diminishes  with  the  remission  of 
the  fever,  but  notes  that  if  the  ^Kfcictiva  becomes  obscured  and  takes  the 
icteric  hue  the  case  presents  jg&wt  gravity.  In  some  grave  cases  he  has  ob¬ 
served  ocular  hemorrhages  ^hjph  have  produced  subconjunctival  effusion  or 
flowing  of  the  blood  iuhflt^e  neighborhood  of  the  commissures.  Griesinger 
is  the  only  author  wlrtTykentions  the  diminution  or  loss  of  sight,  when  he 
says,  “ Amblyoma^Mamaurosis  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  yellow  fever.” 

It  will  thvn^©vkeen  that  these  authorities  have  mentioned  only  external 
manifestation^,  which  have  been  confined  generally  to  the  cornea  and  the 
conjuncti>fiVj 

In the  writer  published  the  following  cases  of  partial  or  total  loss 
of 
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Case  I. — A  cadet  was  admitted  to  the  “  Quinta  de  Garcini”  on  August 
24,  1879,  in  the  second  day  of  yellow  fever.  This  young  man,  an  Anda¬ 
lusian,  arrived  from  Europe  in  perfect  health.  The  march  of  the  disease 
was  insidious;  the  temperature  was  39°  C.,  the  pulse  averaged  100,  and 
there  was  a  small  amount  of  albumen  in  his  urine.  He  was  given  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  On  the  following  day  the  symptoms  continued 
without  change.  Forty  grammes  of  sodium  sulphate  were  then  admin¬ 
istered.  The  third  day,  the  stupor,  albuminuria,  and  very  high  tempera¬ 
ture  continuing,  an  enema  of  castor  oil  was  given,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
take  tartaric  acid  lemonade  ad  libitum .  On  the  fifth  day  signs  of  un¬ 
doubted  gravity — anuria,  hiccough,  delirium,  and  loss  of  sight — appeared. 
Upon  consultation,  revulsives,  tonics,  and  diuretics  were  prescribed. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  the  urinary  secretion  was  re-established  and  sight 


returned.  The  patient  recovered  without  complications. 

Case  II. — A  Galician  sailor,  aged  thirty -five,  contracted  the  disease 
on  board  ship.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Hospital  de  Gibara.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  and 
high  temperature  caused  an  unfavorable  prognosis.  Upon  the  next  day 
the  gravity  of  the  case  increased.  There  were  hsematemesis,  anuria,  and 
amaurosis.  The  patient  died  during  the  night.  An  ophthalmoscopic  ex¬ 
amination  was  not  made. 

Case  III. — A  priest,  recently  from  Gerona,  remained  several  hours  at 
the  grave  of  a  fellow-priest  who  had  just  died  of  the  disease.  On  the 
following  day  the  patient  took  to  bed.  The  pupils  w^te  dilated,  the  face 
was  injected,  and  the  tongue  was  elongated.  Pulse  **$^agcd  108,  and  tem¬ 
perature  37.8°  C.  There  was  but  little  urine.  J0was  given  a  cathartic 
of  castor  oil.  In  the  afternoon  he  had  blacl^x^mit.  Cold  compresses 
were  then  applied  to  the  forehead.  The  Saving  day  the  cathartic  was 
again  administered.  Upon  the  second^^mlie  eyes  were  freshly  injected 
and  lacrymosed.  Delirium  and  rcgt^gspesfc  now  set  in.  There  was  but 
little  urine.  The  pulse  averago^lO ;  the  temperature  was  39.9°  C. 
Anuria  and  loss  of  sight  came  The  conjunctiva  was  injected  and 

jaundiced.  The  pupils  werc  i  Sot  contracted,  though  an  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  was  imposs^teVphout  the  use  of  atropine.  Twenty  minutes 
after  the  employment  drug  the  fundus  of  the  eye  was  with  great 


difficulty  examine^ 
was  a  remission  of 


)  found  to  be  normal.  The  following  day  there 
was  a  remission  ui  symptoms,  but  the  amaurosis  persisted.  Upon  the 
morning  of  tft^jpkirth  day  melanic  vomiting  appeared,  soon  followed  by 
fetid  stoolswOcope,  and  death. 

Thrv^&ect  of  the  eyes  is  very  characteristic :  it  constitutes  the  most 
appara^^)art  of  what  has  been  termed  by  Roux,  Berenger-F6raud,  and 
Jaes^id  the  mask  of  the  disease.  From  the  moment  of  invasion  of  the 
the  eyes  are  brilliant.  At  times  they  are  tearful,  and  nearly  always 
Qfchey  are  sensitive  to  light. 

t  The  ocular  conjunctiva  appears  finely  injected.  This  is  doubtless 
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caused  by  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which,  according  to  Bemiss, 
produces  the  bright  coloring  of  the  face  as  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the 
yellow  fever  poison.  As  the  remission  approaches,  the  conjunctival  hue 
changes,  so  that  if  the  attack  is  light  the  color  fades  without  becoming 
yellow.  At  other  times,  however,  it  assumes  a  deep  yellow  tint  from  the 
time  of  invasion.  If  the  case  is  a  grave  one,  the  conjunctiva  remains  a 
long  time  red  or  dark  red.  When  this  fades,  it  soon  takes  the  icteric  tint, 
which  as  the  disease  progresses  becomes  increasingly  accentuated.  At 
times  the  conjunctival  injection  is  so  pronounced  from  the  first  stage  of  the 
fever  that  during  the  remission,  or  what  is  known  by  Roux  as  the  fourth 
period,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a  true  inflammatory  hypersemia,  which 
Dutroulau  compares  to  the  condition  ordinarily  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rabbit.  In  some  grave  cases,  when  the  disease  has  advanced,  subcon¬ 
junctival  effusions  of  blood  may  be  observed.  True  ecchymoses,  and 
even  hemorrhages  which  produce  a  gradual  flow  of  blood  at  the  commis¬ 
sure  of  the  eyelids,  may  appear. 

During  the  terminal  period,  or  what  Roux  terms  the  fifth  period  of 
the  disease,  which  generally  lasts  about  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  and 
corresponds  to  the  fourth  to  tenth  day  of  the  disease,  the  most  marked 
symptom  is  jaundice.  This,  which  first  appears  in  the  sclerotic  and  is 
accompanied  with  lacrymation,  soon  afterwards  shows  itself  in  the  skin. 
Sometimes  the  icterus  of  the  sclera  and  of  the  skin  may  be  absent  during 
life,  especially  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  sure,  however,  in  such  cases  to 
appear  a  few  moments  after  death.  Dutroulau  states  that  he  would  not 
assert  that  a  patient  had  died  of  yellow  fever  if  at  the  autops^Vie  did  not 
find  at  least  the  icterus  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

From  the  period  during  life  in  which  the  icterus  isA^rved,  Jaccoud 
infers  that  the  organic  changes  which  produce  it  appea^Srematurely,  these 
manifesting  themselves  earliest  in  the  hepatic  app;X<Jtik  The  icteric  tint 
observed  in  the  fifth  period  of  the  disease  variable,  and  is  not 


always  as  well  marked  as  might  be  supposcNj^om  its  designation.  The 
characteristic  hue  may  be  light  yellow  or  o&e  green.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  thn  iMt  hue.  Independently  of  this 
jaundice,  another  may  appear.  TldvMs  been  called  false  jaundice,  and 
authorities  are  not  in  accord  regjs  origin  and  prognostic  importance. 

Although  the  duration  of  Jciknv  fever  cannot  be  fixed  in  any  precise 
manner,  most  authors  agr^e*  hmt  five  or  six  days  constitute  its  average 
length.  Completely  cuml  pmients  may,  however,  for  a  long  time  present 
the  icteric  hue  of  the  and  of  the  skin. 

In  some  grav<^>Q*?cs  not  only  may  the  conjunctiva  be  attacked  by 
true  inflammati&jVhit  this  may  extend  to  the  cornea,  which  may  become 
ulcerated.  In  author’s  clinic  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  in  Havana,  there 
have  bee£,43N\pons  who  were  affected  with  ulcerative  keratitis  that  super- 


1  Pathol ogie  Intertropicale,  p.  197. 
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vened  in  the  course  of  yellow  fever.  In  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  same 
city  he  lias  seen  a  case  of  panophthalmitis  appear  during  convalescence 
from  the  general  disease.  Whether  this  inflammation  of  the  eye  was  an 
extension  of  one  that  was  primarily  seated  in  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  or 
whether  it  might  at  the  present  day  be  explained  by  ocular  infection,  in  the 
same  manner  as  has  been  observed  in  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  and 
gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  are  interesting  conjectures. 

The  pains  experienced  in  yellow  fever  are  characteristic.  The  cepha¬ 
lalgia  is  nearly  always  limited  to  the  fronto-orbicular  region,  and  is  felt 
in  both  eyeballs.  It  is  fixed,  intense,  and  persistent,  even  to  the  point 
of  causing  the  patient  to  cry  out.  This  and  the  lumbar  pain  (“  coup  de 
barre”)  bring  about  the  accompanying  restlessness,  which  is  relieved  only 
by  frequent  changes  in  position. 

The  patients  frequently  attribute  the  sensation  of  glare  in  the  eyes  to 
the  cephalalgia,  but  this  may  be  produced  by  the  conjunctival  hypersemia, 
which  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  photophobia.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  the  supra-orbital  headache  reaches  its  maximum,  dimin¬ 
ishing  with  the  increase  of  the  fever.  It  does  not  possess  much  prog¬ 
nostic  significance,  since  Roux,  out  of  twenty-four  cases  which  resulted 
fatally,  found  it  to  be  slight  in  nine,  intense  in  twelve,  and  absent  in  three 
instances. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  yellow  fever  there 
are  ocular  manifestations  which  depend  directly  upon  the  action  of  the 
specific  poison.  Among  these  may  be  classed  the  icterus  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  and  the  neuralgia  of  the  ophthalmic  branch.  other  hand,  the 

conjunctivitis,  keratitis,  panophthalmitis,  and  the  li^^rliages  of  the  ocular 
bulb  respond  to  the  disturbance  which  the  souiwCr  infection  produces  in 
the  economy,  thus  rendering  it  more  apt  to  la&jwe  other  infections.  The 
amblyopia  and  amaurosis  without  any  that  is  appreciable  to  the 


has  been  able  to  ascertain,  to 
important  functions,  such  as 


,e> 


ophthalmoscope  are  due,  so  far  as  the> 

toxaemias  that  originate  from  distarbS _ x_ _ , _ 

that  of  the  kidney.  As  a  rule,  tkf2^  ocular  symptoms  are  associated  with 
suppression  of  urine,  and  are  accompanied  with  violent  delirium,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  concomikmWiraemia. 

During  convalescen^j0^c*mdary  infections  of  diverse  origin  may  be 
observed.  These  can^s^recognized  as  superficial  by  keratitis,  or  else  as 
deep  by  panophth/Impfs. 

To  recapitul^teV^The  ocular  manifestations  of  yellow  fever  are  of  two 
kinds,  and  ccy^spond  to  different  periods  of  the  disease.  The  first  are  of 
a  congestivsAiaAure,  and  are  localized  in  the  conjunctiva,  particularly  during 
the  finAA^riod,  and,  when  intense,  pass  on  to  the  second  period  with  the 
chamc^istics  of  hemorrhagic  icterus.  The  second  is  characterized  by  loss 
rv£>%ht,  which  is  more  or  less  rapid  in  its  appearance.  It  is  accompanied 
v  fr^nuria,  and  may  be  considered,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  intra-ocular 
(Olesions  and  their  easy  re-establishment,  to  be  a  characteristic  sign  of  urseniia. 
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ges  in  the  nervous  ele- 


No  one  now  ignores  the  important  position  (chiefly  won  by  the  labors 
of  Charcot  and  his  pupils)  occupied  of  late  years  by  hysteria  in  the 
pathology  of  the  nervous  system.  We  no  longer  regard  this  affection  as 
strictly  confined  to  the  female  sex,  since,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
Pitres,  P.  Marie,  and  Souques,  its  graver  forms  are  seen  quite  as  fre- 
.  quently  in  men  as  in  women.  Moreover,  although  it  usually  singles  out 
adolescents  between  ten  and  twenty,  it  may  affect  persons  of  all  ages. 
In  its  etiology  hereditary  nervous  and  moral  influences  the  chief 
part,  but  its  determining  causes  are  manifold,  includhagy*For  example, 
traumatism  and  toxic  agents.  We  no  longer  look^/^pn  hysteria  as  a 
disease  distinguished  chiefly  by  simulation  and  mo**^ perversion.  From 
this  disease  without  apparent  lesions, — a  psychic  JJra^rSe,  if  you  will, — even 
though  there  can  be  discovered  no  anatomic! 
ments  or  in  the  structure  of  the  apparatus  £ 

abilities  which  they  produce,  quite  &&  serious  as  the  paralyses  and  con¬ 
tractures  that  accompany  lesions  wlrarrare  both  material  and  destructive. 

Hysteria  assumes  variousv|0pets,  from  the  moral  perversion  that 
transforms  the  sufferer  intoz-a^kind  of  unconscious  automaton,  apparently 
calling  for  the  aid  of  th^  alfenist,  to  that  of  a  local  deformity  often  con¬ 
sidered  and  treated  asua  sflrgical  disease.  The  longer  we  study  them  the 
more  fully  do  we  raftKfize  the  fact  that,  if  hysterical  subjects  are  not  the 
simulators  we  bdiWd  them  to  be,  hysteria  itself  can  so  well  imitate  a 
number  of  o*&™fe  diseases  as  to  deceive  the  clearest  heads.  This  fact  is 
at  once  the  explanation  and  the  extenuation  of  errors  over  which  we  have 
finally  H^^nphed. 

in  rM  midst  of  this  symptomatology,  so  varied,  so  changeable,  and  so 
degA^ve,  the  ocular  manifestations  are  singularly  constant  and  character- 
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Cted  by  it,  there  may  result 
paralyses  and  contractures  quite  as  la^hj^  and,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
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istic.  Indeed,  these  ocular  signs  form  an  element  in  diagnosis  whose  im¬ 
portance  was  often  pointed  out  by  Charcot.  I  should  not  have  been  criti¬ 
cised  by  the  great  master,  whom  science  has  just  lost,  for  asserting  that 
during  his  studies  of  hysteria — especially  of  those  forms  seen  in  men  and 
in  traumatic  cases — he  found  the  eye-symptoms  a  never-failing  guide  in 
unmasking  the  neurosis  and  establishing  its  identity,  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  conflicting  testimony. 

The  ocular  manifestations  of  hysteria  should  not  only  interest  the 
ophthalmologist  and  the  physician,  but  should  merit  the  attention  of  the 
physiologist  in  the  highest  degree.  They  shed  a  new  light  upon  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  visual  apparatus  in  situations  where  our  present  theories  give  us 
little  assistance.  Charcot  often  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  investigating 
hysteria  from  a  physiological  and  not  from  an  anatomical  stand-point.  A 
local  hysterical  affection  may  imply  the  intervention  of  anatomical  centres, 
both  multiple  and  distinct.  In  a  general  way  we  can  say  that  hysterical 
symptoms  do  not  indicate  the  lesion  of  a  muscle,  of  a  nerve,  or  even  of  a 
nervous  centre,  but  point  to  the  disease  of  a  function. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pierre  Janet,  in  certain  remarkable  studies  of  the 
subject,  has  given  prominence  to  another  fact,  that  hysteria  is  especially 
characterized  by  disaggregation  of  the  personality,  meaning  by  this  term 
the  disassociation  not  only  of  those  functions  that  distinguish  the  person¬ 
ality,  but  also  of  those  elementary  faculties  that  make  up  each  function. 

It  follows  from  this  dual  characteristic  that  when  hysterical  affections 
are  carefully  studied  they  present  physiological  phases  so  delicate  and  so 
varied  that  the  most  profound  student  cannot  conceira*\f  anything  with 
which  to  compare  them.  When  the  prejudice  shojm^owards  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  study  of  hysteria  disappears,  vw&f  we  no  longer  refuse 
to  avail  ourselves  of  this  inexhaustible  storehou^^w facts,  the  physiology  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  senses  will  have  entered^^ii  an  era  of  rapid  progress. 

Hysterical  affections  are  of  two  kir^s?^  Some  are  permanent,  having  a 
duration  more  or  less  long, — sometirqgs  W*rong  as  life  itself ;  other  manifes¬ 
tations,  such  as  convulsive  attacks  aHsCkypnotism,  are  more  transitory.  The 
permanent  affections  of  vision,  tty  atfular  stigmata  of  hysteria ,  constitute  a 
symptomatology  which  is  absgWkfiy  distinct  and  unvarying.  If,  however, 
we  confound  with  these  <di^mt/signs,  properly  so  called,  those  which  per¬ 
tain  to  suggestion  and  hw^stism,  we  at  once  alter  their  true  meaning  and 
diminish  their  sem</olog^cal  value.  In  this  study  the  writer  will  consider 
only  the  permanent  mrections  of  sight, — the  ocular  stigmata  of  hysteria. 
He  will  add  words  regarding  those  symptoms  that  accompany  or 

follow  attack^Vai?  the  disease,  but  will  eliminate  everything  that  relates  to 
hypnoti^MN^id  suggestion.  Not  that  he  denies  the  utility  or  interest  of 
these  Drl^omena,  but  they  belong  to  a  class  by  themselves,  and  require 
fqrJ&W  study  a  mind  especially  fitted  for  that  kind  of  experimentation. 
AVrfcimi  a  territory  purely  clinical  they  may  serve  as  control  experiments 
ftp determine  whether,  for  example,  such  or  such  a  symptom  is  or  is  not 
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hysterical  in  character.  According  to  Mobius  and  Babinsky,  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  hysterical  affections  that  they  can  be  reproduced  by  suggestion. 
A  patient  was  lately  presented  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Paris  Hospitals 
who  had  a  divergent  strabismus  which  was  regarded  as  of  hysterical  origin. 
Babiusky  denied  that  it  was  hysteria,  on  the  ground  that,  while  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  suggestion  to  produce  a  convergent  strabismus,  it  is  impossible 
thus  to  produce  a  divergent  one.  The  autopsy,  made  shortly  afterwards, 
showed  that  he  was  right.  The  strabismus  was  the  result  of  a  nuclear 
lesion  and  a  neuritis  of  the  third  nerve. 

The  ocular  disorders  of  hysteria  are  of  two  kinds, — first,  those  that  affect 
the  apparatus  of  special  sense,  and,  second,  those  that  concern  the  ocular 
muscles.  In  spite  of  the  close  relationship  existing  between  these  two  groups 
of  phenomena,  their  study  should  be  pursued  in  two  distinct  chapters.  The 
first  of  these  will  be  entitled  hysterical  amblyopia :  the  second,  affections 
of  the  motor  apparatus  of  the  eyes . 

Variations  in  the  general  sensibility,  of  much  less  importance,  do  not 
require  special  notice,  and  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  hysterical 
amblyopia  or  asthenopia. 


HYSTERICAL  AMBLYOPIA. 

Cases  of  hysterical  amblyopia  were  recognized  at  a  very  early  date  by 
Charles  Lepois  (1618)  and  Carre  de  Montgeron  (1745).  The  first  important 
work  on  the  subject  was  that  published  by  Hocken,1  who  thought  that  the 
amaurosis  was  always  produced  by  a  contracture  of  the  orbicularis, — an 
opinion  combated  by  Landouzy.2  Briquet3  made  a  more  compete  study  of 
hystero-visual  affections. 

The  amblyopia  described  by  von  Graefe4  under  tWCname  of  “True 
Anaesthesia  of  the  Retina,”  and  by  Schweigger5  undeS^hat  of  “Amblyopia 
of  the  Visual  Field,”  is  nothing  else  than  hvM^ical  amblyopia.  Von 
Graefe  insists  upon  the  concentric  limitatiajr^Ohe  visual  field.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  visual  defect  is  the  resulkoKaa*  interruption  of  conduction 
between  the  bacillary  layer  and  the  nerva-tfkres, — in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
peripheral  affection.  Although  this  interpretation  is  false,  the  term  “  anaes¬ 
thesia  of  the  retina”  hardly  meiitoffjMflie  criticisms  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  Doubtless  the  dis^|SH^£l)f  central  origin,  but  as  long  as  neu¬ 
rologists  refer  to  hystericaL^wiaesthesia  of  the  skin,”  hysterical  “  anaes¬ 
thesia  of  the  pharynx,”/et(T$-we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  “anaesthesia 
of  the  retina.”  This  de^nation  is  in  all  cases  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
“  hyperaesthesia  of  fhMbtina,”  proposed  by  ^teffan.6 
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German  authorities  who,  following  yon  Graefe,  refer  to  anaesthesia  of 
the  retina  do  not  sufficiently  insist  upon  its  connection  with  hysteria. 
Forster 1  remarks  that  this  neurosis  plays  an  insignificant  role  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  retinal  anaesthesia.  The  hysterical  character  of  the  visual  defect 
is,  however,  clearly  demonstrated  by  Charcot 2  and  by  Leber,3  who  place 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  not  in  the  retina,  but  in  the  brain.  The  dyschro- 
matopsia  imperfectly  recognized  by  Briquet  has  been  clearly  and  fully 
described  by  Galezowski 4  and  Landolt.5 

Among  more  recent  works  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Horstmann,6  of 
Wilbrand,7  and  of  Frank  1-Hoch  wart  and  Topolanski.8  In  France  have  been 
published  the  thesis  of  my  pupil  Hittier,9  a  very  complete  study  by  Gilles 
de  la  Tourette 10  in  his  treatise  on  hysteria,  and  the  thesis  of  Pansier.11 

Disorders  of  vision  in  hysterical  subjects  present  practically  the  same 
well  defined  characteristics  that  the  writer  described 12  in  1886.  The  old 
name,  anaesthesia  of  the  retina,  has  been  retained  because  the  writer  was 
not  then  certain  that  this  form  of  anaesthesia  is  peculiar  to  hysteria.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  found  associated  with  certain  organic  lesions,  with 
traumatisms,  and  with  poisoning.  It  was  also  seen  in  children  as  a  transi¬ 
tory  manifestation  connected  with  marked  hysteria.  Now  we  know  that  it 
may  be  associated  with  organic  lesions  without  being  identified  with  them, 
— that  is,  may  accompany  such  physical  influences  as  injuries  without  losing 
its  separate  hysterical  character ;  we  are  now  aware  that,  apart  from  its 
more  conspicuous  signs  {la  grande  hysttrie),  there  are  many  local  symptoms, 
more  or  less  transitory,  of  which  children  are  frequently  the  subjects. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  certain  that  an  ambh^Wa  characterized 
not  only  by  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  but  by  oth^Wmptoms  about  to 
be  detailed,  is  peculiar  to  hysteria.  The  name  hysj^^al  amblyopia  is  thus 
preferable  to  any  other. 

The  essential  sign  of  this  affection  is  co*%^}ric  contraction  of  the  field 
of  vision ,  to  which  may  be  added,  in  cert^jG^ses,  a  particular  form  of  dys- 
chromatopsia.  One  peculiarity  of  tins  xji^smesia  of  the  retina  is  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  spasm  of  the  accomjm^lation,  which,  differing  from  a  true 

1  Graefe  und  Saemisch’s  Handbucl^|r  gesammten  Augenheilkunde,  vii.  S.  145. 

2  Leqons  sur  les  maladies  du  sya£eS^  nerveux,  1868. 

8  Amblyopia  hysterica,  A»di^^u#<)phthalmologie,  1869 

4  Les  alterations  du  nerf^^que  dans  les  maladies  cerebrales,  1866. 

5  De  Tamblyopie  hystasr^J,  Archives  de  physiologie  normale  et  pathologique,  1875. 

6  Ueber  Anesthesia  feet^ise  Deutsche  medicinische  Wochenschrift,  xx.,  1885. 

7  Ueber  neuroti^e  Asthenopie  und  die  sogennante  Anesthesia  Ketinse,  Archiv  fur 
Augenheilkunde,  xft^9893. 

8  Zur  KennlL§)  der  Augensymptome  der  Neurosen,  Beitrage  zur  Augenheilkunde, 
xi.,  1893. 

9  De^^Jlyopie  liee  a  l’hemianesthesie  et  specialement  de  l’amblyopie  hysterique, 

1886.  a  Xs 

ig*5kiite  clinique  et  therapeutique  de  l’hysterie,  1891,  pp.  321-432. 

^  Xjjvianifestations  oculaires  de  l’hysterie,  These  de  la  Faculte  de  Montpellier,  1892. 

12  Anesthesie  de  la  retine,  Annales  d’oculistique,  Mai-Juin,  1886. 
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amblyopia  properly  so  called,  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  hysterical  affec¬ 
tion, — that  is  to  say,  the  accommodative  failure  plays  a  certain  part,  not 
only  in  the  visual  affection,  but  also  in  the  muscular  defect.  It  is  not  a 
mere  coincidence,  but  constitutes  one  of  the  most  distinctive  traits  of  hys¬ 
terical  amblyopia.  From  this  contraction  of  the  amplitude  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  result  two  other  symptoms, — monocular  polyopia ,  which  the  writer  de¬ 
scribed1  in  1878,  and  micro-meg alopsia.  These  two  symptoms  are  readily 
demonstrated,  and  in  doubtful  cases  permit  us  to  recognize  at  once  the 
nature  of  the  defective  vision. 

(a)  Contraction  of  the  Visual  Field. — By  contraction  of  the  field  of 
vision  we  usually  mean  a  contraction  determined  by  a  white  object  on  a 
black  background.  It  refers,  consequently,  to  an  insensibility  on  the  part 
of  a  portion  of  the  field  to  white  light,  and  the  affection  is  not  (as  some 
authors,  especially  Steffan,  assert)  characterized  by  a  hyperaesthesia  of  the 
retina.  While  it  is  true  that  the  amblyopia  is  habitually  accompanied  by 
photophobia,  and  that  a  strong  light  sometimes  exaggerates  the  contraction, 
yet  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  affection 
resides  in  a  diminution  or  in  the  complete  abolition  of  the  faculty  of  re¬ 
ceiving  luminous  impressions,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  quantitative  explora¬ 
tion  with  the  photoptometer. 

This  insensibility  to  white  light  argues  ordinarily  an  insensibility  to 
other  light  rays,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  contraction  of  the  field  for  white 
is  usually  accompanied  by  a  similar  contraction  for  colors.  This  rule  is 
not  without  exception,  and  we  find  that  one  of  the  most  curious  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  hysterical  amblyopia  lies  in  an  occasional  revei^l^pf  this  rule. 
Sometimes  the  field  for  white  is  much  more  restricted  tha^hax  for  certain 
colors. 

The  contraction  of  the  visual  field  is  conceiito^— that  is  to  say,  the 
insensibility  develops  from  the  circumference  t^Jre  centre  in  such  a  way 
that  a  graphic  drawing  of  the  contractic^^qilld  be  represented  by  an 
almost  circular  line.  The  writer  says/alrtoct  circular,  for  one  must  not 
take  in  its  literal  sense  the  term  concrnfafte  limitation.  The  contraction  is 
quite  noticeable  on  the  temporal  sicW  wnere,  normally,  the  field  is  largest, 
but  it  is  often  most  restricted  in  irfre^nasal  or  superior  portion.  With  these 
slight  variations,  we  may  regard  *wie  concentric  limitation  of  the  visual 
field  as  one  of  the  most  ii»u$rtant  characteristics  of  hysterical  amblyopia. 
In  this  connection  the  desires  to  speak  of  certain  charts  which,  under 

the  pretence  of  preci^ou^entirely  misrepresent  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
contraction  of  thaj^efcr  of  vision  shows  in  many  instances  a  certain  incon¬ 
stancy  which  asA^inder  the  name  of  “  oscillating  visual  field.”  It  may 
diminish  i^N5$^  during  an  examination  under  the  influence  of  efforts  at 
fixation  oiN^hrough  fatigue.  Thus,  if  one  methodically  measures  several 
rid^a^  necessitating  an  examination  more  or  less  prolonged,  it  may 


mer 


1  La  polyopie  dans  l’hysterie,  Annales  d’oculistique,  Mai-Juin,  1878. 
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easily  happen  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  so  occupied  the  chart  will  present 
all  sorts  of  irregularities,  according  as  these  particular  meridians  have  been 
the  first  examined  or  the  last.  Finally,  Forster1  has  shown  that  if  the 
fixation-point  be  moved  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  the  field  in  each 
of  the  meridians  will  be  larger  than  when  the  object  is  moved  frcm  the 
periphery  to  the  centre. 

The  extent  of  the  contraction  varies  greatly.  On  the  temporal  side  the 
reduction  in  size  sometimes  amounts  to  only  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  ;  and  since 
the  normal  field  in  certain  subjects  is  only  seventy-five  or  eighty  degrees,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  from  this  symptom  alone  whether  there  is  amblyopia  or 
not,  especially  if  contraction  exist  in  both  eyes.  It  is  then  that  the  con¬ 
comitant  disturbance  of  accommodation  will  dispel  doubt. 

Peripheral  vision  is  sometimes  entirely  abolished,  perception  being 
limited  to  central  vision  and  extending  only  eight  or  ten  degrees  from  the 
fixation-point.  This  condition  may  persist  for  years  without  modification. 
When  central  vision  is  itself  affected,  amaurosis  becomes  complete,  and  the 
insensibility  is  sometimes  as  profound  as  in  the  most  advanced  degenerations 
of  the  optic  nerve :  no  light,  however  powerful,  conveys  any  luminous 
impression. 

Among  the  causes  which  may  modify  the  extent  of  the  contraction 
should  be  first  noted  convulsive  attacks,  which  exaggerate  the  amblyopia  to 
the  point  of  producing  a  temporary  amaurosis.  We  find,  then,  in  general, 
the  visual  field  more  contracted  if  the  patient  has  had  convulsive  seizures 
prior  to  examination. 

I  have  observed  that  in  certain  subjects  we  may  modtA  the  extent  of 
the  visual  field  by  acting  upon  accommodation  with  spS^Jcai  glasses.  In 
some  patients,  in  whom  vision  was  markedly  reducj^pot  only  by  th£  dis¬ 
order  of  accommodation  but  also  by  anaesthesia  i^xue  retina,  I  have  seen 
the  visual  acuity  return  to  such  a  degree  thakjt^ris  impossible  to  explain 
the  amelioration  by  the  laws  of  refractioif"*Jta?e.  Unquestionably  we  can 
modify  peripheral  and  central  sensibility  m^uysterical  amblyopia  by  means 
of  the  accommodation.  It  is  true  th^irvk  sometimes  obtain  the  same  result 
by  the  application  of  neutral  glasses^)  tKe  eyes.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
believe  this  to  be  due  to  suggesf/diaj1^- which  may  nevertheless  exist  in  some 
instances, — or  to  some  myster^^s Action  of  the  glasses.  We  must  take  into 
consideration  the  instinctiwy^endency  to  relax  or  contract  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  when  glasses  are  /lacpr  before  the  eyes.  I  believe,  with  Forster,  that 
the  extent  of  the  visuaufield  in  retinal  anaesthesia  is  modified  by  the  action 
of  atropine. 

The  convepsAil  equally  true.  Excitation  of  the  retina  by  light  increases 
contractur^dS^ecommodation,  especially  when  there  is  intense  photophobia. 
We  may.  p^haps,  explain  the  paradoxical  fact  that  the  visual  field  is  some- 


Si 


v  ^$^ure  du  champ  visuel  dans  l’anesthesie  de  la  retine,  Bericht  der  ophthalmolo- 
:1s  cHen  Gesellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1871. 
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times  more  extended  with  a  reduced  light  than  with  an  intense  light  by 
remembering  that  retinal  sensitiveness  is  sometimes  associated  with  spasm 
of  accommodation.  Smoked  or  blue  glasses  also  increase  the  extent  of  the 
visual  field,  as  has  been  for  a  long  time  noted.1 

Morawesik  and  Freund  have  pointed  out  a  curious  peculiarity, — that 
cutaneous  excitations  modify  the  extent  of  the  visual  field.  The  writer  has 
been  able  to  show  that  puncturing  the  skin,  on  no  matter  what  part  of  the 
body,  increases  the  extent  of  the  visual  field  until  in  certain  cases  it  renders 
it  normal.  Excitation  of  one  half  of  the  body  may  modify  the  visual  field  of 
both  eyes.  When  the  amblyopia  is  unilateral,  cutaneous  excitation  produces 
sometimes  a  transfer,  the  narrowing  of  the  field  disappearing  in  the  affected 
eye  and  developing  in  the  healthy  eye.  Cutaneous  excitation  is  without 
effect  in  the  presence  of  cutaneous  anaesthesia. 

In  a  recent  report  Le  Dantec2  stated  that  cutaneous  excitation  in  hys¬ 
terical  patients  produces  subjective  sensations  of  color.  In  one  patient, 
the  eyes  being  previously  covered,  pinching  the  skin  on  the  border  of  an 
anaesthetic  area  gave  a  sensation  of  green  ;  excitation  by  heat  caused  a 
sensation  of  red. 

(6)  Dyschromatopsia . — The  narrowing  of  the  visual  field,  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  insensibility  to  white  light,  constitutes  the  fundamental  fact  of 
hysterical  amblyopia.  The  disorder  of  vision  as  regards  colors  is  a  super- 
added  fact  which  is  not  constant. 


Like  insensibility  to  white,  insensibility  to  colors  is  first  manifested  at 
the  periphery  of  the  visual  field  by  the  narrowing  of  the  coloi^eld.  Again, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  diagnose  dyschromatopsia  by  the  Meowing  of  the 
field  for  colors  alone,  by  reason  of  individual  diflferencG§(2^ich  are  found  in 
the  normal  state  ;  because  of  those  which  depend  on  tfCKhght  and  the  objects 
employed  ;  and,  finally,  upon  account  of  the  naiy^^ng  due  to  the  insensi¬ 
tiveness  to  white  light. 

When  the  field  for  white  is  reduced  to^Jeiyo^  fifteen  degrees,  the  color- 
field  may  be  contracted  in  the  same  pmportion  without  any  dyschroma- 


1  I  have  recently  observed  a  remar&Mp  fact  which  demonstrates,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  influence  of  light  upon  the  deveh^J^nt  of  spasm  of  accommodation,  and,  on  the 
other,  confirms  the  reports  that  cc^ig^lhe  contracture  with  narrowing  of  the  visual  field. 
A  hoy,  ten  years  of  age,  whonyi^Tl  attending  for  slight  accommodative  spasm  and  a 
slight  narrowing  of  the  visi^fTf^r,  exhibited  so  little  asthenopia  as  not  to  necessitate  the 
interruption  of  his  studies.  Vjjrfr  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  day  out  of  doors,  exposed 
to  the  sunlight.  His*si|j4is  becoming  rapidly  affected.  He  asserts  that  intense  light 
becomes  painful ;  als^^Cf  it  causes  vertigo  and  nausea.  He  is  better  as  soon  as  he  is 
brought  into  a  diy^pJ&ce.  He  cannot  go  out  aftor  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

He  was  brou^tto^ne  on  August  21,  and  I  found  a  double  spasmodic  myopia  of  eight 
diopters,  the^^^being  slightly  hypermetropic,  with  a  visual  field  that  was  contracted  to 
from  five  to  six  degrees.  I  prescribed  atropine  for  eight  days,  and  ordered  him  to  wear 
tintecl^l*^NL  He  was  again  seen  on  October  9.  The  spasmodic  myopia  and  the  excessive 
contoacfli^li  of  the  field  had  entirely  disappeared  on  the  left  side.  The  field  is  limited  to 
ab<mNforty  degrees  in  the  right  eye,  and  there  is  some  spasm  of  accommodation, 
er  Societe  de  biologie,  Paris,  July  8,  1893. 
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topsia.  The  circles  that  limit  the  different  color-fields  are  close  to  one 
another,  but  preserve  the  same  relative  position  that  they  do  under  normal 
conditions.  (See  Fig.  1.)  It  was  in  accordance  with  these  facts  that  Lan- 
dolt  figured  the  charts  which  he  publishes  as  characteristic  of  hysterical 
amblyopia,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  simply  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  dyschromatopsia. 

The  patient  may  even  cease  to  recognize  colors,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  the  amblyopia,  in  the  same  way,  for  example,  that  a  person  may  acquire 
cataract  without  having  his  color-sense  especially  affected.  The  loss  of 


Fig.  1. 


0 


color-vision  occurs  in  the  sam^VqWer  as  in  dyschromatopsia,  properly  so 
called.  The  perception  ofsM^omrs  weakens  first. 

That  we  may  be  abk  ^affirm  the  presence  of  dyschromatopsia  from 
the  contraction  of  the  ^jl^r-field  alone,  it  is  necessary  that  the  latter  should 
be  well  marked  relate  to  the  contracted  field  for  white,  and  this,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  is  a  very  di^Syft  matter.  There  is  another  means,  however,  by  which 
we  can  earlwuCNeasily  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  dyschromatopsia, — by 
examiningSj^neld  of  vision.  This  test  depends  upon  a  variation  in  the 
size  of^the  neld  for  white  relative  to  the  color-fields,  assuming  always  that 
color-vi|^n  is  not  affected  at  the  same  time. 

^In  the  normal  field  the  color-circles  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  are 
^^posed  as  follows :  blue ,  yellow ,  red)  green ,  violet .  At  least  such  is  the 
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order  when  we  employ  bright,  saturated  colors.1  In  practice  it  is  sufficient 
to  confine  the  examination  to  three  colors, — blue,  red,  and  green.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  hysterical  dyschromatopsia  is  that  the  field  for  red  is 
the  last  affected.  As  a  result  of  this  peculiarity  the  space  occupied  by  the 
latter  may  exceed  in  size  the  field  for  blue. 

We  have  with  this  inversion  of  the  color-field  much  more  certain  evi¬ 
dence  of  dyschromatopsia  than  in  its  limitation  alone. 

As  the  amblyopia  increases,  the  perception  of  color  disappears  towards 
the  fixation-point  in  this  order  :  green ,  blue ,  red .  There  are  exceptions  to 
be  noted,  as,  for  example,  when  to  the  concentric  contraction  of  the*  field  is 
added  a  central  scotoma. 

The  persistence  of  the  red  field,  owing  to  the  predilection,  before  referred 
to,  of  hysterical  subjects  for  that  color,  is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  this 
form  of  dyschromatopsia.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  since  in  tabetic 
and  alcoholic  amblyopia  the  red  field  is  the  first  affected. 

We  know  that  alcoholic  dyschromatopsia  takes  the  form  of  a  scotoma 
that  develops  from  the  centre  towards  the  periphery,  as  opposed  to  retinal 
anaesthesia,  in  which  the  limitation  is  concentric,  and  first  affects  red,  then 
green,  and  finally  violet.  Indeed,  contractions  of  the  color-field  in  these 


1  Ole  Bull,  Hess,  and  more  recently  Hegg,  a  pupil  of  Pfluger,  have  experimented 
with  pigments  mixed  with  certain  proportions  of  black  and  white,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  compounds  possessing  the  two  qualities  of  brightness  and  saturation,  so  that  the 
colors  may  have  the  same  value  in  terms  of  white,  and  that  they  may  be  readily  recog¬ 
nized  at  the  periphery  of  the  field  in  the  shades  proper  to  them. 

The  purpose  is  an  excellent  one,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  i^^etybally  possible 
to  accomplish  it,  and  whether,  practically,  these  pigments  are  suj  'to  the  saturated 
color-paper  of  commerce. 

We  know  that  it  is  not  only  very  difficult  to  obtain  pignWvjnixtures  having  a  fixed 
color-value,  but  that  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  preserve  A^gcAors  when  once  obtained ; 
in  the  course  of  time  they  are  prone  to  undergo  chan gy^jQfrven  supposing,  however,  that 
one  could  obtain  pigments  that  are  unalterable  and  tlat  ^tryossess  a  constant  white  value, 
the  problem  would  still  remain  unsolved,  because&hem^vhite)  tone-value  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  illumination.  Bull  has  very  jiafC^observed  that  the  result  obtained  by 
their  employment  depends  upon  the  time  of  the  ctey  and  the  intensity  of  the  illumination. 
An  explanation  of  this  fact  appears  irn^fc^  communication  (Academie  des  Sciences, 
Paris,  1884)  on  the  luminous  intensity  ofvj^^peetral  colors.  The  fact  that  variations  in 
the  luminous  intensity  of  the  (whti&A^jfb-'tfalue  of  color  are  influenced  by  the  degree  of 
the  illumination,  results  from  th^A^ased  sensibility  of  the  retina  when  the  illumina¬ 
tion  is  diminished.  It  affectsrtTh^Jilly  the  different  refracted  rays.  It  has  no  influence 
upon  pure  red,  but  is  markec\^fhe  case  of  the  more  refrangible  colors,  such  as  blue  and 
violet.  Moreover,  this^ii^ease  in  retinal  sensibility  has  a  certain  bearing  on  brighter 
illumination  : 


color  thus  rendered  more  luminous  appears  less  saturated, 
ite.  Thus  it  is  that  the  saturation  of  a  color  does  not  depend 
alone  upon  the  ^roronion  of  white  which  it  contains,  but  also  upon  the  condition  of 
the  retina. 

The  practical  value  of  these  pigments  will  be  determined  by  the  curious  fact  that  peri¬ 
metric  ^b^^mions  with  them  have  shown  that  the  field  for  red  is  just  as  large  as  that  for 
greei^  is  certainly  not  the  conclusion  one  arrives  at  in  using  spectral  colors.  The 

satu^tSd  pigments  of  commerce  give  results  more  in  conformity  with  those  obtained  from 
~ijAlie  rays. 


the  partj^ 
and  finally  passes 


si(^e 
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diseases  form  two  exactly  opposite  types,  and  in  fact  all  varieties  of  Dal¬ 
tonism  appear  to  conform  to  one  or  other  of  them. 

Occasionally  one  encounters  cases  of  ocular  hysteria  in  which  the  color- 
scotomata  present  all  the  characteristics  of  toxic  amblyopia.  These  are 
well  shown,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  aged  twelve,  who  was 
certainly  not  an  alcoholic,  but  who  was  decidedly  hysterical. 

To  the  central  defect  is  sometimes  added  a  peripheral  contraction,  so  that 
we  obtain,  as  a  result  of  this  double  perimetric  limitation,  an  annular  color- 
field  in  the  shape  of  an  intermediary  zone  lying  between  a  central  circle  and 


Fig.  2. 


The  visual  field  for  red  is  larger  than  that  for  blue  (the  first&jmp^rn  of  hysterical  dyschromatopsia). 

a  peripheral  zone.  These  cases  are  v£ry(^a^  :  they  depend  upon  differences 
in  the  action  of  the  disease. 

Another  exceptional  symptom  is  W  less  curious.  When  the  insensibility 
to  light  and  the  absolute  scotor  most  marked,  it  not  infrequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  field  for  red  rans^e  larger  than  that  for  white.  The  same 
fact  may  be  noticed,  althd^Qnmore  rarely,  in  regard  to  other  colors.  That 
is  to  say,  under  certakr  d(^aitipns  colors  are  perceived  as  such,  or  as  gray, 
with  an  intensity  greater  than  that  for  white. 

It  is  evidenfr^fl^,  given  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  light,  a  piece  of 
paper  whose  produced  by  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the  rays 

falling  up^Kp  represents  an  illuminating  power  less  than  that  of  white 
paper,  reflects  almost  all  the  incident  rays. 

TM  color  produces  a  luminous  sensation  which,  contrasted  with  the 
wlt*(e^aats  in  an  unexpected  manner.  With  patients  who  present  this  pecu- 
r^pty  in  a  marked  degree — who,  for  example,  have  a  color-field  for  red 
^miost  twice  as  large  as  that  for  white — I  have  had  the  following  experience. 
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The  white  light  of  the  photoptometer  is  perceived  only  when  of  extreme 
intensity,  perhaps  a  hundred  times  stronger  than  normal.  When  I  regulate 
the  instrument  at  ninety  intensities  the  patient  sees  nothing.  Upon  inter¬ 
posing  over  the  hitherto  unperceived  white  surface  a  saturated  red  glass  that 
absorbs  almost  all  the  rays  except  red,  the  patient  immediately  reports  a 
luminous  impression.  I  have  already  called  the  attention  of  physiologists 
to  these  facts,  in  my  first  memoir. 

Wherever  I  have  observed  dyschromatopsia  in  hysterical  amblyopia,  it 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  modification  of  the  normal  white-light  percep- 

Fig.  3. 
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The  visual  field  for  red  is  larger  than  that 

tion.  Frankl-Hochwart  and  Toplanski  ro  ilar  observations,  where, 

without  contraction  of  the  field  for  white.lfcere  was  defective  perception  of 
certain  colors,  especially  of  blue.  O 

(c)  Visual  Acuity . — Perception  o^^form  is  variously  affected  in  hys¬ 
terical  amblyopia,  but,  speak ing^^Kally,  it  is  very  little  interfered  with, 
and  this  may  be  regarded  as  c the  distinctive  features  of  the  disease. 

At  first  sight  the  ac  yhQy  Vision  is  low,  but  on  investigation  this  is 
usually  found  to  be  the  rl^ujfc  of  accommodative  anomalies  whose  influence 
as  a  factor  in  the  di^fee  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  variability £VFhe  determination  of  distant  vision  is  often  impos¬ 
sible.  Under^rAmary  conditions  the  punctum  proximum ,  p,  and  the  punc- 
tum  remoturrfiJSS&nd  to  coalesce  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye.  Now, 
if  we  detetoine  the  acuity  at  that  particular  distance,  exercising  due  care 
not  to  the  patient  by  a  too  prolonged  examination,  we  shall  be  sur- 

pris^^to  find  in  many  cases  an  acuity  approaching  the  normal,  although 
ac^Jtpanied  by  a  high  degree  of  amblyopia,  a  field  of  vision  contracted 
/IV  Vol.  IY. — 47 
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to  thirty  or  forty  degrees,  and  even  a  notable  reduction  of  the  normal  light- 
perception  as  measured  by  the  photoptometer.  It  is  remarkable  also  that, 
in  spite  of  this  anaesthesia  for  light-impressions,  the  visual  acuity  should 
be  generally  better  with  a  moderate  than  with  a  strong  illumination. 

In  certain  cases  correcting  lenses  improve  vision  to  an  extent  that  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain  by  the  laws  of  refraction  alone.  The  writer  believes  that, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  accommodative  power,  spherical  glasses  modify 
the  sensibility  of  the  yellow  spot,  just  as  we  know  they  influence  peripheral 
vision  and  bring  about  an  enlargement  of  the  visual  field. 

All  these  causes  serve  to  produce  considerable  variation  in  the  visual 
acuity  of  the  same  object,  so  that  its  exact  determination  is  beset  with  much 
difficulty. 

(d)  Monocular  Diplopia  and  Polyopia .  Micro-Megalopsia . — Monocular 
diplopia  is  a  not  infrequent  complication  of  hysterical  amblyopia,  but 
generally  the  patient  does  not  definitely  complain  of  it,  apart  from  the 
defective  vision ;  it  must  be  sought  for  in  some  such  manner  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  A  small  object — a  match,  for  example — is  held  in  a  vertical  position 
before  the  eye  and  at  such  a  distance  from  it  that  it  is  seen  singly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly.  At  a  point  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  eye  the  diplopia  will  be 
made  manifest.  However,  as  the  object  is  being  moved  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  in  front  of  the  eye,  it  will  be  noticed  that  before  it  is  seen  double  its 
outlines  become  indistinct  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  confusion- 
circles  on  the  retina,  just  as  when  in  ordinary  fixation  the  eye  cannot 
accommodate  for  the  desired  distance.  The  second  ima^e,  more  or  less 
distinct,  usually  separates  from  the  first  on  the  tempora^S&e. 

Occasionally,  as  we  continue  the  examination,  a  khjiixr  image,  still  more 
imperfect,  is  perceived  by  the  patient  on  the  opns^l^side.  This  form  of 
diplopia  possesses  one  important  characteristic  pJken  it  appears  beyond  the 
point  of  single  and  distinct  vision  it  can  b^S^fule  to  disappear  by  the  use 
of  appropriate  concave  glasses.  When,/STt^p  other  hand,  it  is  seen  on  the 
proximal  side  of  the  point  of  single  ^iofc*4he  same  result  is  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  convex  glasses.  I  ntfSC^add  that  by  carefully  interposing  a 
small  screen  in  front  of  the  pujgk  tne  images  may,  one  by  one,  be  made  to 
disappear. 

These  peculiarities  qf^^n^cular  hysteria,  which  the  writer  studied1 
more  than  sixteen  vetfTi^ngo,  and  which  he  has  since  frequently  con¬ 
firmed,  demonstratcTtM^  although  of  nervous  origin,  they  are  still  due 
to  an  error  of  i;efajetion,  and  result  from  physical  causes.  Multiple  images 
of  an  object  as^Ictually  projected  upon  the  retina  and  are  perceived  as 
such.  * 


It 


to  understand  that  when  diplopia  is  present  there  must  also  be 
lie  accommodation.  Later  the  writer  will  discuss  this  accommo- 


spasm  c 

^  De  la  polyopie  monoculaire  dans  Fhysterie  et  les  affections  du  systeme  nerveux, 
^^Annales  d’oculistique,  May-June,  1878. 
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dative  spasm,  which  almost  always  accompanies  the  amblyopia  of  hys¬ 
teria,  but  which  may  occur  without  it.  This  condition  of  spasm  is  more 
or  less  of  a  complete  bar  to  efforts  at  accommodation.  The  amplitude 
of  accommodation  is  practically  nil ,  and  the  eye  is  adapted  for  distinct 
and  single  vision  at  a  fixed  point.  Either  in  front  of  this  point  or  between 
it  and  the  eye  all  images  are  double.  Spherical  glasses  simply  serve  to 
focus  the  image  at  the  point  for  which  the  eye  is  adapted.  These  phe¬ 
nomena  are  more  readily  determined  in  spasm  than  in  paralysis  of  accom¬ 
modation,  for  polyopia  also  accompanies  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 
it  can  be  demonstrated  in  normal  subjects  whose  eyes  are  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  atropine. 

I  attribute  the  immediate  cause  of  this  phenomenon  to  structural 
defects  in  the  crystalline  lens.  The  disposition  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  lens  in  three  segments  favors  its  changes  in  curvature,  but  at  the  same 
time,  owing  to  their  separation  from  one  another  by  layers  of  amorphous 
material,  each  section  possesses  a  focal  point  of  its  own,  capable  of  producing 
images  distinct  from  that  yielded  by  the  lens  as  a  whole.  This  production 
of  polyopia  may  be  compared  with  the  classic  experiment  of  Scheiner,  and, 
in  fact,  is  explained  in  the  same  way.  Monocular  diplopia  due  to  accom¬ 
modative  spasm  may  be  produced  experimentally  in  persons  having  a 
sufficient  amplitude  of  accommodation.  We  all  know  that  by  tracing  a 
line  upon  a  blackboard  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eyes,  and  fixing 
a  nearer  object,  but  with  the  attention  directed  to  both,  the  line  will  be  seen 
double.  This  is  owing  to  faulty  convergence.  In  the  sam4  way,  even 
when  one  eye  is  closed,  there  will  be  double  images  on  accoital^oljnsufficient 
accommodation.  Jo 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understai^^  was  pointed  out 
in  my  first  memoir  on  this  subject,  that  a  conditio*  >asm  is  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  production  of  these  phenomena  than  i/jyfralysis,  inasmuch  as  the 
former,  by  increasing  the  convexity  of  th^^Sior  surface  of  the  lens, 
serves  to  emphasize  the  diplopia  arisiii^^rom  structural  defects  in  the 
crystalline  lens. 

Such,  then,  are  the  characterise  k0>f  monocular  polyopia  in  hysteria. 
They  are  connected,  as  I  have  shoa^Avith  conditions  present  in  the  affected 
eye,  and  result  from  refractive^AfflL  Multiple  images  are  perceived  simply 
because  they  are  actually  m,c(0)red  upon  the  retina.  Is  there  in  hysteria,  or 
in  any  other  form  of  nei^o^s  disease,  a  monocular  diplopia  distinct  from 
the  foregoing,  havin  seat  in  the  brain,  while  only  one  image  is  really 
thrown  upon  the  w^Y^pient  retina?  Certain  writers  assert  that  external 
cerebration  of  4:M^v5rt  is  possible,  but  I  have  never  observed  any  evidence 
of  it.  It  that  there  are  atypical  cases  of  monocular  diplopia, 

where,  for  exahiple,  the  double  vision  is  not  corrected  by  glasses,  and  where 
it  pers^t^tj;  all  distances  from  the  eye.  Before,  however,  we  can  admit 
this^rnrof  diplopia  to  be  of  purely  central  origin  it  must  be  shown  that  it 
is.  not  due  to  irregular  astigmatism  (a  frequent  cause  of  polyopia)  rendered 
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more  manifest  by  some  anomaly  of  accommodation.  The  writer  must 
insist  upon  this  objection  all  the  more  strongly  because,  in  those  published 
cases  in  which  affections  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  invoked  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  multiple  images,  the  condition  of  the  refraction  has  generally 
received  insufficient  or  no  attention.1 

Spasm  of  the  accommodation,  hysterical  spasm  especially,  is  the  cause 
of  another  symptom,  the  perversion  of  that  faculty  by  means  of  which  we 
are  enabled  to  estimate  the  true  size  of  objects  in  spite  of  considerable 
variation  of  the  size  of  their  retinal  images  as  they  approach  or  recede 
from  the  eye.  A  pencil  or  a  match  held  at  various  distances  from  a 
healthy  eye  always  gives  an  impression  of  equal  size.  Make  the  same 
experiment  in  front  of  an  eye  affected  by  accommodative  spasm,  and  the 
object  appears  to  increase  in  size  when  it  is  held  near  and  to  grow  smaller 
when  it  is  withdrawn.  In  other  words,  the  appearance  of  the  object  corre¬ 
sponds  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  retinal  image.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
patients  see  objects  increase  in  size  as  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  eye, 
although  the  retinal  image  necessarily  grows  smaller.  The  apparent  enlarge¬ 
ment,  in  these  cases,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  diffusion-circles  on 
the  retina.  Indeed,  in  monocular  diplopia  the  single  image  of  an  object 
appears  large  owing  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  imperfect  images  just 
before  they  are  seen  to  be  distinctly  separate.  The  writer  has  designated 
the  increase  and  diminution  in  apparent  size  of  an  object,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  above  mentioned,  by  the  term  micro-meg alopsia.  This  symptom  is 
almost  a  constant  one  in  hysterical  amblyopia  associated  ^th  simple  spasm 
of  the  accommodation.  It  is  very  useful  in  determii^g  tAe  nature  of  the 
amblyopia  and  in  proving  its  existence  in  cases  whe^fefS&r  instance,  there  is  a 
slight  contraction  of  the  visual  field  that  does  exceed  the  confines  of 
certain  normal  limitations.  When  this  syrt  is  the  only  one  present, 
and  it  is  not  marked,  too  much  import^<Symould  not  be  attached  to  it, 
because  other  accommodative  abnorfu^btj^sNimy  produce  it.  We  might 


irma 
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jrrjrofrom  the  pen  of  Roder  (A  case  of  hysterical 
Lgenheilkunde,  November,  1891)  which  presents 
wells  upon  the  fact  that,  in  his  case,  the  mon- 
&  use  of  atropine,  and  concludes  that  this  negative 
result  must  throw  out  of  co|»^ipfc  claim  that  the  double  vision  was  due  to  accommodative 
spasm  or  admitted  of  a/nnrkar  physical  explanation.  It  must,  however,  he  remembered 
that  monocular  diplopi^i^present  as  well  with  paralysis  as  with  spasm  of  accommodation, 
and  that  consequ^n^Wthe  result  with  atropine  is  an  insufficient  reason  for  admitting  (as 
Roder  does)  the>ta^yT^>f  the  old  hypothesis  that  a  single  retinal  image  may  he  doubled 
hy  both  the  CBpAyil/and  the  uncrossed  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  If  so,  how  does  he  explain 
the  fact  diplopia  was  not  produced  by  an  object  held  at  all  distances  from  his 

patient^^^y  out  only,  as  he  states,  at  fifty  centimetres?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  when  the 
objects  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  that  its  retinal  image  becomes  larger  and  is  most  readily 
s^QM^rabble  by  the  various  nervous  elements.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Roder  may  have 
x  urS^Atingly  practised  suggestion  upon  his  patient, — an  experience  which  I  have  myself 
fjtid.  It  is  necessarv,  as  has  been  previously  observed,  rigorously  to  exclude  from  a  clinical 
V  examination  every  observation  into  which  the  possibility  of  suggestion  may  enter. 


1  I  except  one  carefully  reported  e: 
diplopia,  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fij 
several  unusual  peculiarities, 
ocular  diplopia  persisted  in 
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regard  it  as  expressing  a  loss  of  the  muscular  sense,  a  sensory  abolition 
commonly  met  with  in  hysterical  persons,  and  affecting  those  muscular 
movements  which  ordinarily  are  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

( e )  The  Preservation  of  the  Pupillary  Reflex  in  Hysterical  Amaurosis, 
and  its  Meaning.  The  Disappearance  of  Monocular  Amaurosis  in  Binocular 
Vision.  Physiological  Deductions.  Analogous  Facts  relating  to  Color- 
Vision.  Relation  of  Hysterical  Amblyopia  to  other  Anaesthesias.  Hys¬ 
terical  Amblyopia  commonly  Bilateral,  but  may  be  Monocular.  N o  such 
Condition  as  an  Hysterical  Hemiopia. — The  writer  must  again  refer  to 
certain  curious  peculiarities  of  hysterical  amblyopia  or  amaurosis,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  we  are  disposed  to  accuse  the  patient  of  simulation 
because  they  do  not  agree  with  those  preconceived  and  more  or  less  correct 
notions  which  we  have  formed  of  the  visual  apparatus. 

In  the  most  pronounced  case  of  hysterical  amaurosis  the  pupil  reacts  to 
light  (as  Mendel  has  pointed  out),  as  it  does  not  do  in  blindness  from  other 
causes.  In  other  words,  although  the  luminous  impression  is  not  perceived, 
it  is  carried  to  the  brain  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  pupillary  reflex. 
This  fact  is  an  important  aid  to  an  understanding  of  hysterical  phenomena. 
It  furnishes  material  proof  of  a  condition  which  Pierre  Janet 1  has  shown 
to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  sensory  anomalies  of  hysterical  persons. 

This  fact  will  explain  why  these  individuals  suffer  very  little  incon¬ 
venience  from  a  permanent  contraction  of  the  visual  field  to  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees, — quite  a  different  state  of  affairs  from  what  would  follow  a  similar 
limitation  of  the  field  from  purely  ocular  causes.  It  is  probaU\  that  retinal 
impressions,  although  unperceived,  may  in  the  same  way  b^g  £  Jbout  in  the 
muscular  apparatus  those  instinctive  and  unconscious  md0jnents  by  means 
of  which  we  find  our  way  through  the  external  wosKny  It  is  rational  to 
admit  that  unconscious  retinal  impressions  may  «j£@tnine  the  performance 
of  reflex  acts  by  the  extrinsic  muscles,  justa§fi?pfy  have  been  shown  to 
regulate  the  size  of  the  pupil. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  called  ^ention2  to  another  peculiarity 
of  hysterical  vision  even  more  curious  tlQ^  the  foregoing.  A  patient  com¬ 
pletely  amaurotic  in  one  eye,  wit]  perception  of  form  or  light,  had 
binocular  vision.  Numerous  andL^^ous  tests  made  of  such  cases  leave  no 
room  for  doubting  the  truth  statement.  The  simplest  proof  of  this 

fact  is  gained  by  placing iws^ijHe  of  paper  in  front  of  the  patient.  Having 
assured  one’s  self  that  Vgjfees  the  object  with  one  eye  only,  let  him  open 
both  eyes,  and  place  ^strong  prism,  axis  horizontal,  in  front  of  the  better 
eye.  The  patlent^yfelead  of  seeing,  as  expected,  but  one  image  of  the 

1  L’aneathesie  hysterique:  conferences  faites  a  la  Sa^etriere,  Archives  de  neurologie, 
1892,  No^>Aand  70. 

J  dragregation  de  Grenier:  des  localisations  dans  les  maladies  nerveuses,  1886. 
pfe  hystero-traumatique :  considerations  sur  la  vision  binoculaire  et  les  amblyopies 
Societe  d’ophtalmologie  de  Paris,  June,  1889. 
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tion,  by  placing  the  base  up  or  down,  and  by  covering  the  blind  eye  during 
the  act  of  binocular  fixation,  one  can  be  certain  that  one  of  the  images 
belongs  to  the  eye  which  in  monocular  fixation  is  absolutely  amaurotic. 
These  control  experiments  can  also  be  made  with  the  stereoscope  or  with 
the  instrument  of  Flees. 

The  recovery  of  vision  in  the  amblyopic  eye  at  the  moment  of  binocular 
fixation  affects  central  vision  only ;  peripheral  sight  remains  abolished  both 
in  binocular  and  in  monocular  vision,  because,  so  far  as  the  affected  eye 
is  concerned,  perception  does  not  extend  to  more  than  eight  or  ten  degrees 
from  the  fixation-point.  The  acuity  of  central  vision,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  as  perfect  in  the  amblyopic  as  in  the  healthy  eye. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  unilateral  amaurosis  does  not  disappear 
during  binocular  fixation,  either  because  the  defective  sight  is  too  marked 
in  the  affected  organ,  or  because  the  individual  never  possessed  binocular 
vision  or  had  it  in  a  very  imperfect  degree.  Hysterical  amblyopes  who 
present  binocular  vision,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
— those  who  always  have  it,  and  those  who  need  some  such  aid  or  artifice 
as  prisms  or  the  stereoscope  to  call  it  into  being. 

The  disappearance  of  monocular  amaurosis  during  binocular  fixation 
has  been  observed  by  Schweigger  (according  to  an  oral  communication  of 
Samelsohn),  by  Bernheim,1  by  Pitres,2  and  by  Janet.3  Bernheim  offers  a 
purely  psychological  explanation  of  the  occurrence.  “  These  phenomena,” 
says  he,  “  are  due  to  a  spiritual  illusion ;  ...  it  is  a  blindness  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  ...  it  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  image  b^k  psychic  agent.” 
This  is  language  the  writer  does  not  understand.  1i^\eivwe  more  thor¬ 
oughly  comprehend  the  functions  of  the  visual  apn^J^tus  these  phenomena 
will  be  explained,  just  as  other  affections  of  the  ^r^ans  of  sense  are  expli¬ 
cable  by  studying  their  physiology.  ,  .JsP' . 

For  the  interpretation  of  hysterical  symptoms  and  other  patho¬ 

logical  verities,  such,  for  instance,  as  \£hj  aifferent  forms  of  transitory 
amblyopia  or  some  peculiarities  of^vkion  in  squint,  the  writer  long  ago 4 
predicated  the  existence  of  certain  reWions  between  the  retina  and  the  visual 
centres  in  monocular  and  bir  jiq®ar  sight,  as  well  as  definite  and  distinct 
relations  in  central  vision  n  peripheral  vision.  Frankl-Hochwart,5 

studying  the  characteristfts^rwision  in  hysteria,  has  arrived  at  identical  con¬ 
clusions.  It  is  true|fchdQfcince  the  days  of  Graefe,  lesion  of  one  hemisphere 
is  admitted  to  prodc^fonly  hemiopia,  and  Mauthner  has  not  neglected  to 


s 


1  De  l’amaui  sterique,  Revue  de  l’hypnotisme  experimentale  et  therapeutique, 

1886-  ♦ 

2  Leccto\ciimques  sur  Physterie,  Paris,  1881. 

3  L^m^iiesie  hysterique,  Archives  de  neurologie,  1892. 

4  Des  rapports  croises  et  directs  des  nerfs  optiques  avec  les  hemispheres  cerebraux, 
Sooi^Nle  biologie  de  Paris,  March  11,  1882,  and  Bulletins  de  la  Societe  franqaise  d’ophtal- 

xmo^gie;  1884,  p.52.  Amblyopie  hystero-traumatique  :  considerations  sur  la  vision  binocu- 
rtWre,  Societe  d’ophtalmologie  de  Paris,  June,  1889. 

v  5  Des  anesthesies  cerebrales,  Societe  ipiperiale  des  medecins,  Vienne,  February,  1893. 
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oppose  this  objection  to  Frankl-Hoch  wart’s  views ;  but  one  can  say,  with 
Charcot,  that  questions  involving  hysterical  phenomena  are  not  to  be  settled 
by  anatomical  investigations,  but  by  physiological  laws.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  we  can  readily  understand  the  function-processes  of  the  visual 
apparatus  unless  we  conceive  of  functional  relations  between  the  two  hemi¬ 
spheres  by  way  of  commissural  fibres  in  the  corpus  callosum.  These  con¬ 
nections  are  not  entirely  hypothetical.  In  a  case  of  long-standing  hemiopia 
produced  by  a  lesion  of  the  cortical  sight-centre,  observed  by  Dejerine, 
he  found  a  degeneration  of  the  fibres  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  corpus 
callosum.  Further,  Mott1  has  demonstrated  the  association  of  the  motor 
centres  in  the  two  hemispheres. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  hemianesthesia  is  the  result  of  a  functional 
disturbance  of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  If  we  admit  the  crossed  relation 
between  each  eye  and  the  opposite  hemisphere  in  monocular  vision,  the  left 
eye  will  become  amaurotic  when  the  right  side  of  the  brain  is  affected ;  but 
if  in  binocular  vision  both  eyes  are  connected  with  a  single  hemisphere,  it 
seems  clear  that  if  that  hemisphere  be  the  left  and  healthier  one,  the  left 
and  amaurotic  eye  will  be  able  to  see.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  writer 
explains  an  observation  similar  in  character  made  by  Charcot  and  Fere 
relative  to  color- vision. 2  Suppose  a  patient  color-blind  for  green,  which  he 
sees  as  gray  in  his  left,  amblyopic  eye.  Placing  before  the  healthy  eye  a 
prism  that  produces  double  images  of  a  green  paper  object,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  patient  does  not  see,  as  one  might  expect,  a  green  and  a  gray  image, 
but  two  green  images  ;  and  if  the  eye  be  not  too  amblyopic,  theVprism  before 
the  affected  eye  may  occasion  two  gray  images.  This  exj^tCo^it  serves  to 
illustrate  my  contention.  The  two  eyes  having  been  ^mected  with  the 
diseased  hemisphere,  the  eye  that  sees  normally  in  qrajbcular  fixation  be¬ 
comes  amblyopic  in  binocular  fixation.  yQ' 

The  writer  has  also  observed  patients  color^fflfd  in  each  eye  separately 
who  could  distinguish  colors  quite  readily  NQtlvl^oth  eyes. 

ttegnard  and  Grasset  have  shown  tha^i  person  blind  for  a  certain  color 
sees  as  white  a  mixture  of  the  color  wh^its  complementary  when  they  are 
both  placed  upon  Newton’s  disk.  jS^eporting  these  experiments  it  should 
always  be  stated  whether  monoaujS^pr  binocular  vision  is  referred  to. 

While  investigating  the^fi&e^s  of  color-contrasts  upon  hysterical  pa¬ 
tients,  the  writer  found  that  Sue  sensation  induced  by  a  color  that  is  not 
perceived  can  be  developed,  provided  the  complementary  color  inducing  it  is 
seen  normally.  Xhg^onverse  of  this  is,  however,  not  true :  we  cannot 
develop  the  sensatjfT^proper  to  a  certain  color,  although  it  may  be  perceived 
by  the  objectU^Q^citation  when  there  is  blindness  for  the  complementary 
color. 

The  dunimant  characteristic  of  hysteria  is  the  production  in  the  sensory 
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1  British  Medical  Journal,  May,  1890. 

2  Bulletins  de  la  Societe  franqaise  d’ophtalmologie,  1884,  p.  52. 
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apparatus  of  disorders  as  numerous  as  they  are  varied.  The  skin,  the 
mucosae,  all  the  organs  of  special  sense,  singly  or  simultaneously,  may  be 
affected,  and  most  commonly  under  the  guise  of  a  hemiansesthesia.  Hyster¬ 
ical  amblyopia  may  be  styled  an  anaesthesia  of  the  organ  of  vision.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dana,1 *  it  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  hysterical  anaesthesiae, 
and,  thanks  to  the  precise  methods  of  examination  possessed  by  us,  is  the 
easiest  of  recognition.  It  is  also  of  extreme  importance  on  account  of  its 
clearly  defined  characteristics  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  information 
which  it  furnishes. 

Hysterical  amblyopia  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  other  disorders 
of  sensation,  especially  of  the  pharynx,  skin,  and  mucous  membranes.  It 
is  probable  that  when  it  appears  to  be  the  sole  sensory  symptom  present, 
it  is  so  because  evidence  of  other  anaesthesiae  is  not  so  easily  elicited.  In 
typical  cases  of  hysterical  amblyopia  we  find  more  or  less  complete  hemi- 
anaesthesia  of  the  skin,  of  the  mucosae,  and  of  the  other  sense-organs. 

In  other  instances  the  anaesthesiae  are  more  or  less  localized,  and  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  cases  where  the  loss  of  sensation  is  limited  to  the 
skin  about  the  amblyopic  eye.  These  phenomena,  studied  by  Charcot  and 
F6re,  are  not  uncommon.  Not  only  may  the  palpebral  skin  become  quite 
anaesthetic,  but  the  conjunctiva  and  the  cornea  may  also  be  absolutely 
insensitive.  This  anaesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva — of  the  left  especially — 
occurs  so  frequently  in  hysteria  that  Briquet  regards  it  as  characteristic  of 
that  condition.  As  Gilles  de  la  Tourette  points  out,  the  entire  cornea  rarely 
loses  its  sensitiveness;  the  inner  or  outer  half  may  be  insensitive,  but  the 
central  portion  is  commonly  normal.  According  to  F$rt^\^hen  the  anaes¬ 
thesia  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  is  complete,  the^jjno-palpebral  reflex 
is  defective.  If,  while  an  object  is  carefully  a  roll  of  paper  is 

brought  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva  and  c<^0,  *the  lids  remain  motion¬ 
less  as  long  as  the  pupillary  area  is  not  toucl^y  Tiie  reflex  is  excited,  not 
by  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  or  corne^baf>)y  the  effect  upon  the  retina. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  thJ^notwith standing  the  entire  absence 
of  sensation  in  the  conjunctiva  and  ^Q)hea,  and  in  spite  of  the  abolition  of 
the  oculo-palpebral  reflex,  the  li|0jiovements  are  normally  executed,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  occurs  in  triad*u)Wis  lesions,  for  example.  The  lacrymal 
reflex,  according  to  GillesANrf  'Tourette,3  is  not  interfered  with,  even  when 
the  oculo-palpebral  refle^pr  abolished.  “  Whenever,”  says  he,  “  we  found 
the  conjunctiva  inseii^itj^e  to  the  touch  of  a  piece  of  paper,  the  tears  were 
secreted  immedkit^J^  and  as  abundantly  as  when  the  mucosa  preserved  its 
normal  sensibih'ty’  Pitres  also  noticed  the  conservation  of  the  glandular 
reflex  in  the^Jjunctival  anaesthesia  of  hysteria. 


1  A^tuHy  of  the  Anaesthesia  of  Hysteria,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
O(^toJ^4l890. 

i^’ofe  pour  servir  a  l’hysterie  de  l’hystero-epilepsie,  Archives  de  neurologie,  1882. 

3  De  la  superposition  des  troubles  de  la  sensibilite  et  des  spasmes  des  muscles  de  la  face, 
uvelle  iconographie  de  la  Salpetriere,  1889. 
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Although  most  commonly  associated  with  hemiansesthesia,  hysterical 
amblyopia  usually  affects  both  eyes. 

A  careful  study  of  the  cutaneous  anaesthesia  of  hysteria  shows  that  it  is 
more  rarely  unilateral  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  have  long  since  sus¬ 
pected,  with  Ballet,1  that  in  cases  of  bilateral  amblyopia  the  skin  on  both 
sides  of  the  body  is  also  affected,  and  that  the  hemiansesthesia  merely  ex¬ 
presses  a  greater  degree  of  insensibility  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

When  the  amblyopia  affects  both  eyes,  it  is  usually  more  pronounced  on 
the  side  that  shows  the  more  marked  amount  of  other  sensory  disturbances. 
This  rule  is,  however,  not  an  invariable  one :  sometimes  the  opposite  eye  is 
most  affected. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  cases  of  pure  hemiansesthesia  in  which  the  insen¬ 
sibility  seems  to  be  strictly  limited  to  one-half  of  the  body.  A  true  uni¬ 
lateral,  hysterical  amblyopia,  at  one  time  regarded  as  of  doubtful  authen¬ 
ticity,  is  not  extremely  rare.  Of  eighty-eight  cases  occurring  in  my  service 
at  the  Salpetriere  during  the  year  1888,  M.  Morax,2  my  assistant,  found 
eight  in  which  the  amblyopia  or  amaurosis  was  confined  to  one  eye.  There 
were  even  cases  in  which,  with  a  complete  unilateral  amblyopia  or  amaurosis, 
the  field  for  white  and  colors  was  abnormally  large  in  the  unaffected  eye. 
This  corresponds  to  the  cutaneous  hypersesthesia  noted  by  such  observers  as 
Freund,  Frankl-Hochwart,  and  Topolanski. 

When  there  is  a  transference  of  the  anaesthesia,  the  monolateral  am¬ 
blyopia  is  displaced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  sensory  symptoms. 

I  have  insisted  upon  the  fact  of  a  unilateral  amblyopia  because  it  en¬ 
tirely  disproves  such  hypotheses  as  that  of  Wilbrand,3  order  to 

explain  hysterical  amblyopia  by  the  well-known  conneo|gzi  of  the  retinal 
with  the  visual  cortical  centres  producing  the  amblyopjflQfostulates  a  double 
hemiopia,  thus  rendering  necessary  an  affection  eyes. 

Hysteria  simulates  even  organic  lesions.  FCvhtiy  assume  all  possible 
forms  of  sensory  anomalies.  There  is,  howererjose  variety  of  visual  insen¬ 
sibility  that  it  appears  to  be  incapable  of  ferooucing,  and  that  is  hemiopia. 

Nevertheless,  hysterical  hemiopia  h^^been  described  by  some  authors, 
among  them  Rosenthal,  Sturge,  Gald0jvski,  and  Westphal.  Rosenthal,  in 
a  letter  to  Charcot,  affirmed  his  oA^yal  opinion  4  that,  thus  far,  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  hysterical  paJknftl  exhibit  anything  more  than  an  ambly¬ 
opia  or  a  contraction  of  tjip  ^gual  field. 

We  must  distingui^ilhe  transitory  from  the  permanent  form  of 
hemiopia.  Babinsk^yias  stated  that  the  first  form — that  is  to  say,  a 


iques  et  cliniques  sur  le  faisceau  sensitif,  1881. 
du  service  ophtalmologique  de  la  Salpetriere  pour  1888,  Archives  de 


1  Recherche* 

2  Compter 
Neurologie,  188^ 

3  Klm^^e  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1885. 

*  Grfe^d^la  Tourette,  loc.  cit.,  p.  378. 

pkibinskjq  De  la  migraine  ophtalmique  hysterique,  Archives  de  neurologie,  November, 
ms  ee  also  Fink,  Des  rapports  de  la  migraine  ophtalmique  hysterique  avec  l’hysterie. 
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transitory  hemiopia  presenting  all  the  characters  of  ophthalmic  migraine  or 
scotoma  scintillans — is  sometimes  attributed  to  hysteria.  It  may  appear 
alone  or  as  the  aura  of  a  convulsive  attack.  It  can  also  be  provoked  by 
suggestion.  I  examined  one  of  the  patients  (whose  case  was  studied  and 
reported  by  Babinsky)  during  an  attack  of  ophthalmic  migraine  produced 
by  suggestion.  She  said  that  she  saw  only  one-half  of  objects,  but  I  could 
not  discover,  after  a  perimetric  examination,  anything  more  than  an  exag¬ 
geration  of  a  concentric  contraction  that  was  present  before  the  attack. 

As  to  the  permanent  form  of  hemiopia,  presenting  the  usual  signs  of 
central  lesions,  I  have  never  seen  it  in  hysteria,  except  as  coincident  with 
the  organic  alterations  referred  to.  To  this  statement  I  may  add  that  in 
the  Salp6tri§re  neither  Charcot  nor  his  pupils  ever  found  a  single  example 
of  hysterical  hemiopia  among  the  thousands  of  patients  examined  by  them. 
I  believe  that  published  statements  to  the  contrary  are  erroneous.  This  is 
also  the  opinion  of  Gilles  de  la  Tourette.1  Finally,  Freund2  agrees  that 
hysteria  never  produces  hemiopia. 

Hysterical  amblyopia  being  entirely  a  functional  disease,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  accompanied  by  morbid  alterations  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  eye.  If  such  exist,  the  writer  has  never  seen  them.  It  is 
true  that  certain  authors — Landolt  in  particular — speak  of  enlargement  of 
the  retinal  vessels,  of  serous  exudations  into  the  substance  of  the  retina, 
and,  in  one  case,  even  of  a  partial  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

“One  very  often  finds,”  says  Nuel,3  “more  or  less  hypersemia  of  the 
papilla  and  sometimes  of  the  retina.  In  time  the  diskUiecomes  slightly 
clouded,  obscures  the  lamina  cribrosa,  becomes  discoj^eo^  and  assumes  a 
grayish  tint.  In  cases  where  the  amblyopia  is  con^jjefable  and  the  peri¬ 
metric  contraction  of  long  standing,  the  gray  di^koration  of  the  papilla 
finally  merges  into  a  simple  atrophy.  Trueji^Skis  has  also  been  observed, 
but  in  such  instances  one  may  well  inquu^Vhether  it  is  not  due  to  some 
other  morbid  agency.”  QX 

Not  only  in  cases  of  optic  neuritfc  but  in  all  the  other  organic  fundus- 
lesions  of  hysterical  patients,  it  wo^$ oe  well  to  ask  the  same  question. 


AFFECTIONS  ^l^THE  MOTOR  APPARATUS. 

(a)  Disorders  of  AcGtom&cmtion. — Of  all  hysterical  affections  of  the 
eye,  and  of  hysterical^fttfections  in  general,  those  of  the  accommodation 
are  the  most  freque^^They  almost  always  accompany  the  amblyopia,  and 
they  often  exi§t  ^without  it.  It  is  not  rare,  in  children,  to  find  them  as 
the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  neurosis, — a  manifestation  which  does  not 
always  iimdy^rvery  grave  prognosis. 

It  w^s^ht  possible  that  such  a  common  symptom  should  long  remain 
unrecognized.  It  has  been  described  under  various  names :  the  painful 


.'Q 
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1  Loco  citato,  p.  373. 

2  Club  medical  de  Vienne,  May  24,  1893. 

3  Amblyopie  hysterique,  Traite  complet,  vol.  iii.  p.  720. 
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accommodation  of  Donders,  the  hysterical  kopiopia  of  Forster,  the  hyperses - 
thesia  of  the  ciliary  muscle  of  Nagel,  which  all  refer  to  the  same  affection, 
— i.e.,  to  modifications  of  the  accommodation  that  seem  to  be  always  of 
hysterical  origin,  even  when  the  neurosis  does  not  manifest  itself  by  the 
other  symptoms. 

These  anomalies  of  the  accommodation  are  essentially  of  the  nature  of 
spasm.  However,  the  most  frequent  symptom,  or  at  least  the  one  which 
appears  most  urgent  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  is  insufficiency  of 
accommodation,  simulating  an  incomplete  paralysis.  Steffan1  thinks  that 
paralysis  and  spasm  occur  with  equal  frequency.  Chibret2  has  quite 
recently  acknowledged  that  the  accommodative  anomalies  which  he  ob¬ 
served  so  frequently  in  children  are  hysterical  in  character,  but  he  calls 
them  a  paralysis  of  accommodation. 

In  1878  the  writer  investigated  the  subject  of  hysterical  spasm  of  the 
accommodation  in  connection  with  monocular  polyopia,  first  in  his  article 
on  anaesthesia  of  the  retina,3  and  afterwards  in  a  communication  on 
paralysis  and  contracture  of  convergence. 

The  point  that  characterizes  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  such  as 
one  observes  in  connection  with  tliird-nerve  palsy  or  that  artificially  pro¬ 
duced  by  atropine,  is  that  the  punctum  proximum ,  p,  approaches  the  punc - 
turn  remotum ,  r,  and  is  coincident  with  it  when  the  paralysis  is  complete. 
Spasm  of  the  accommodation,  such  as  one  produces  by  eserine,  identical 
with  that  observed  in  marked  cases  of  hysterical  spasm,  is  signalized  by  the 
displacement  of  r  towards  p,  and  its  final  identification  with  itt  When  one 
studies  the  evolution  of  hysterical  spasm  of  the  accomm^dEityi,  it  is  seen 
that  its  chief  characteristic  is  the  displacement  toward^^&n  other  of  p 
and  r.  In  other  words,  the  amplitude  of  accommodates  is  diminished  at 
both  ends  of  the  line.  In  consequence  of  the  reres^Ejrof  p ,  the  eye  acts  as 
if  it  were  presbyopic  or  as  if  affected  by  pares^w* accommodation.  As  a 
result  of  the  advance  of  r,  there  is  at  the  rami  time  a  spasmodic  myopia. 
In  this  way  convex  glasses  relieve  the  vi^al  oefects  attendant  upon  accom¬ 
modating  for  near  work,  while  concave  (g^ses  relieve  distant  troubles. 

As  long  asp  and  r  do  not  coinci^^the  patient  enjoys  a  certain  amount 
of  amplitude  of  accommodation,  b^tWhen  fusion  is  complete  the  amplitude 
is  nil,  and  the  person  is  able^^S  distinctly  at  a  fixed  point  only. 

The  point,  moreover^,  fusion  takes  place  is  variable.  It  may  be 

more  or  less  remote  fr<\ml p  or  from  r  without  losing  the  characteristics 
of  spasm,  just  as  a  ii|jk  affected  by  a  contracture  may  assume  the  position 
of  complete  flexioifT^NTmoderate  flexion,  or  even  of  extension.  It  is  eon- 


1  De  1’an^sM^  de  la  retine  avec  retrecissement  concentrique  du  champ  visuel,  Bericht 
der  Ophthal^iolSgischen  Gesellschaft,  Heidelberg,  1873. 

2  1892. 

1  Dedj)  polyopie  monoculaire  dans  l’hysterie,  Annales  d’oculistique,  1878.  De  l’anes- 
the.'/^Je  la  retine,  Annales  d’oculistique,  1886.  Paralysie  et  contracture  de  la  conver- 
Societe  d’ophtalmologie  de  Paris,  1889,  p.  171. 
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seqnently  easy  to  understand  how  the  distance  of  the  fusion-point  from  p 
and  r,  with  reference  to  the  eye ,  will  be  influenced  by  the  myopia,  hyper- 
metropia,  or  presbyopia  in  the  case. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  one  may  readily  see  why  an  hysterical 
paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  if  it  does  exist,  must  be  extremely  rare. 
Continued  observation  of  the  same  patients  will  bring  out  the  fact  that  an 
apparent  paresis  of  the  accommodation  in  children  may  in  a  day  become 
converted  into  a  case  of  marked  spasm. 

I  have  already  cited  the  case  of  a  child,  recently  under  my  care  for 
nervous  asthenopia  with  paresis  of  accommodation,  who  developed  within 
twenty- four  hours  a  spasmodic  myopia  of  eight  diopters,  accompanied  by 
contraction  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Hysterical  spasm  is  easy  of  recognition.  To  begin  with,  there  is  the 
evidence  of  test-lenses :  only  one  must  remember  that  the  result  of  the 
examination  may  vary  with  the  amount  of  spasm.  When  it  is  marked,  one 
sees  the  very  high  degrees  of  spasmodic  myopia  noted  by  Steffan  and  Gale- 
zowski.1  This  myopic  spasm  is,  I  believe,  always  hysterical  in  character, 
and  it  is  habitually  accompanied  by  contraction  of  the  visual  field.  It  is 
easily  distinguished  from  axial  myopia  by  an  examination  with  the  erect 
image  or  by  retinoscopy,  and  it  disappears  under  the  influence  of  atropine. 

Another  type  of  the  affection,  more  frequently  observed,  expresses  a 
minor  degree  of  accommodative  weakness,  and  shows  the  usual  symptoms 
of  insufficient  accommodation  by  the  recession  of  p .  When  a  child,  evi¬ 
dently  emmetropic,  is  obliged  to  hold  fine  print  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  centimetres  to  see  it  distinctly,  and  when  a  -fcfcCiQ+1.50  D.  lens 
decidedly  improves  near  vision,  one  may  feel  prettvC^rtain,  if  diphtheria 
can  be  excluded,  that  the  patient  is  affected  by^qgftld  form  of  hysterical 
contraction  of  the  accommodation. 

In 


a  third  category  of  cases  (probablvffqV  most  characteristic  of  all) 

io% \otl>a 


there  is  spasmodic  myopia  in  conjunctio^\^tKan  insufficiency  of  the  accom¬ 
modation  for  near  vision.  In  establishing  these  symptoms  the  practitioner 
will  also  search  for  the  micro-meg^J^psia  that  always  exists,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  monocular  polyopia  desci  by  me  that  frequently  accompanies  it. 

Before  leaving  this  subjt^Ka  few  words  must  be  said  concerning 
pupillary  anomalies :  tha&O&g&ur  very  rarely  as  permanent  manifestations 
of  ocular  hysteria.  ^ 

Contraction  and  \^l^tation  of  the  pupils  have  no  precise  significance  in 
nervous  patholqgj^except  as  expressing  a  reflex  act.  In  hysterical  subjects 
we  find  the  ntraNs  sometimes  contracted  (especially  when  photophobia  is 
present)  a»d(^vfietimes  dilated,  but  with  the  reflexes  preserved  and  without 
pupillary^^quality.  In  young  neuropaths  one  occasionally  notices  a  slight 
pupilkr^mequality,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  a  weak  illumination, 
out  any  appreciable  anomaly. 


/ 


1  Le  progres  medical,  1878,  p.  39. 
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I  have  seen  this  pupillary  inequality  especially  among  epileptics.  I 
have  not  noticed  the  myosis  that,  according  to  Galezowski,  accompanies 
spasmodic  myopia. 

Mydriasis  is  described  as  occurring  in  several  instances  reported  by 
Harlan,1  Duboys,2  and  the  writer.3  Of  the  last  case  a  resume  is  given  on 
another  page. 

There  are  reservations  to  be  made  in  speaking  of  hysterical  mydriasis. 
It  is  wise  to  remember,  in  cases  that  resemble  one  another  so  closely,  the 
possible  coincidence  of  two  diseases.  A  monocular  mydriasis,  with  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  reflexes,  may  follow  trauma  of  the  face  or  irritation  of  branches 
of  the  trigeminus.  The  writer  would  not  assert  that  the  presence  of  hys¬ 
teria  is  necessary  to  explain  these  reflex  mydriases. 

(b)  Anomalies  of  Convergence . — Innervation  of  convergence  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  accommodation  are  often  associated  in  hysteria.  In  the  minor 
degrees  of  these  two  affections,  however,  convergent  anomalies  attract 
much  less  attention  than  accommodative  insufficiency,  because,  possibly, 
they  are  not  so  easily  demonstrated,  and  because  they  cause  the  patient  less 
annoyance. 

The  function  of  convergence  is  affected  in  various  ways,  and  we  shall 
find  in  these  variations  an  excellent  example  of  the  disassociation  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  a  function,  thus  presenting  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  characteristics  of  hysterical  disorders. 

In  the  normal  condition  there  are  two  principal  factors  in  the  production 
of  convergence, — accommodation  and  fusion.  In  hysteria  thesa  factors  may 
be  affected  either  separately  or  simultaneously.  vOj 

In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  muscular  asthenope  al^^if  complains  of 
more  or  less  clearly  marked  symptoms  of  the  asthei^Qfc.  With  a  prism, 
base  horizontal,  which  disassociates  the  two  images^ro^nnd  insufficiency  of 
convergence.  We  verify  this  insufficiency  by  rarc&ing  the  patient  to  fix  a 
near  object,  covering  each  eye  alternately.  ^5r5\e%amining  the  state  of  dis¬ 
tant  convergence  with  a  prism  having  a^ioraontal  base  over  one  eye  and 
a  colored  glass  over  the  other,  the  patie^^noking  at  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
we  may  find  defective,  normal,  or^gpessive  convergence.  In  the  last 
variety,  which  shows  that  the  dis^jr  in  general  is  more  pronounced  than 
in  the  preceding  varieties,  th&Jiyl  point  of  convergence  is  brought  nearer 
the  patient,  while  the  nea£  tfimnt  is  farther  removed, — that  is  to  say,  defect 
of  divergence  for  distantfcxjdion  and  defect  of  convergence  for  near  fixation 
may  coexist,  con vergqg^  being  disturbed  at  both  extremities  of  its  range. 

- ^ -  - - 

1  Case  of  Blin«^J?with  Violent  Blepharospasm  and  Mydriasis,  Transactions  of  the 

American  Ophft^i^ological  Society,  1 884. 

2  MydriasS^buhle  de  nature  hysterique,  Bulletin  de  la  Clinique  nationale  ophtal- 
mologique%A  l’hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts,  1883. 

3  lS^a\ysje  des  mouvements  associes,  Archives  de  neurologie,  March,  1883.  Paralysie 
et  cXiracture  de  la  convergence,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d’ophtalmologie  de  Paris,  1889, 
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In  a  word,  we  find  an  anomaly  of  convergence  which  presents  the  same 
characteristics  as  a  disorder  of  accommodation.  Disturbances  of  accom¬ 
modation  almost  always  accompany  those  of  convergence. 

Although  these  patients  do  not  complain  of  diplopia  during  fixation 
upon  objects  at  different  distances,  we  are  yet  able  to  discover,  by  the 
methods  of  examination  already  described,  a  lessened  convergence,  or  even 
an  absence  of  convergence.  If,  however,  the  convergence  is  examined 
simply  by  making  them  fix  a  finger,  gradually  brought  nearer  the  eyes, 
these  patients  are  occasionally  capable  of  excessive  convergence. 

How  is  it  that  we  find  this  difference  in  the  amplitude  of  convergence 
after  using  these  methods  of  examination  ?  Why,  also,  do  not  these  pa¬ 
tients  complain  of  diplopia?  It  is  because  convergence  is  affected  in  only 
one  of  its  phases.  The  accommodation-convergence  function  alone  is  de¬ 
ranged  ;  convergence  continues  to  be  active  because  of  the  necessity  for 
fusion.  This  is  why,  in  order  to  recognize  the  anomaly  of  convergence,  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  classic  use  of  a  prism  with  horizontal 
base,  which  overcomes  efforts  at  fusion,  or  to  occlusion  of  each  eye  alter¬ 
nately,  which  produces  the  same  result. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  more  rare,  but  very  characteristic,  the  two 
factors  of  convergence  are  simultaneously  affected.  It  is  in  such  instances 
no  longer  necessary  to  resort  to  the  artifices  just  mentioned  in  order  to 
recognize  the  anomaly  of  convergence.  It  is  sufficient  to  put  a  red  glass 
over  one  eye  and  to  make  the  patient  fix  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or,  better, 
a  luminous  slit.  The  patient  will  at  once  complain  o£  diplopia.  We 
can  then  easily  study  the  anomaly  of  convergence,  whjel^Jjflesents  the  same 
features  as  those  of  the  preceding  class.  Insufficiency^wten  the  dominant 
sign,  the  symptoms  being  those  of  a  more  or  lcss^Wmplete  paralysis  of 
convergence;  but  there  is  habitually  a  defect  ofrftfeprgence  for  distant  fixa¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  a  defect  of  convergence  for  near  fixation.  In  the 
most  typical  cases  there  is  single  visioiVaraNjpoiut  about  two  metres  from 
the  eyes.  On  the  proximal  side  of  tl^s  ptffnfc  there  is  crossed  diplopia;  on 
the  distal  side  it  becomes  homonyn^^  This  diplopia,  whether  homony¬ 
mous  or  crossed,  presents  the  cha 
not  perceptibly  increased  by 

shows  that  it  is  not  due  tqvGjlsefilar  error,  but  concerns  simply  movements 
of  convergence. 

In  certain  cases  ffisim  is  effected  at  a  distance  of  about  two  metres. 
With  other  patieiife  161s  impossible  to  obtain  fusion,  notwithstanding  the 
equal  and  someftSS  normal  visual  acuity  of  both  eyes.  When  the  lumi¬ 
nous  slit  is  *^a«ved,  the  crossed  images  suddenly  become  homonymous, 
without^^^^Vtion.  These  cases  belong  to  a  class  that  may  be  described 
as  havin^^ a  horror  of  binocular  vision,”  and  they  prove  the  complete 
abs^of  a  cerebral  centre  for  the  fusion  of  images, 
v  'S^commodation  is  modified  in  much  the  same  way  as  convergence,  but 
Afl^re  is  no  absolute  correlation  between  the  extent  of  the  nervous  disturb- 


3  ciu^cteristic  that  separation  of  the  images  is 
movements  to  the  left  and  right,  which 
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ance  of  accommodation  and  that  of  convergence.  Extreme  degrees  of  spasm 
of  accommodation  are  not,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  an  equal  amount  of 
contracture  of  convergence,  although  very  high  degrees  of  contracture  of 
convergence  may  be  present  in  strabismus.  In  a  case  of  Ulrich’s,  which 
I  shall  describe,  an  hysterical  convergent  strabismus  possessed  practically 
all  the  characteristics  of  contracture  of  convergence. 

In  my  first  book,  published  in  1883,  I  described  the  preceding  phe¬ 
nomena  under  the  name  of  paralysis  of  convergence  and  divergence.  Later 
I  regarded  them  as  signs  of  contracture. 

In  typical  cases  of  contracture  of  convergence  exhibiting  spontaneous 
diplopia  we  again  find,  so  far  as  concerns  the  state  of  convergence  when 
tested  by  the  fixation  of  a  finger  slowly  brought  nearer  the  eyes,  two 
classes  of  patients.  In  some  of  these  patients  there  is  no  movement  of 
convergence,  or  the  act  is  imperfectly  executed.  In  others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  very  powerful  convergence  is  noticed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  defect  of  convergence  may  be  observed.  Those  patients  in 
whom  convergence,  with  its  two  principal  factors,  accommodation  and 
fusion,  is  effected  simultaneously,  and  who  present  an  asthenopia  that 
renders  all  work  impossible,  may  be  still  able  to  converge,  even  to  an 
excessive  degree,  either  by  voluntary  effort  or  by  the  fixation  of  an  object. 
These  phenomena  cannot  be  explained  by  the  distinction  made  between 
sustained  and  temporary  efforts  at  convergence.  Thus  we  have  a  new 
method  of  separating  the  factors  of  convergence.  To  understand  these 
factors  it  must  be  understood  that  accommodation  and  fusioii  are  not  the 
only  influences  in  the  production  of  convergence.  There  iaj*w  example, 
voluntary  effort  at  convergence,  whereby  with  a  little  prad&&  even  a  more 
or  less  pronounced  convergent  strabismus  may  be  devfifoypfl.  This  volun¬ 
tary  effort  at  convergence,  however,  does  not  interfe&y  or  at  least  does  not 
intervene  directly,  in  the  performance  of  the  normMgfmiction.  Even  during 
voluntary  convergence  which  has  not  a  visuad*S&rfor  its  object,  it  is  certain 
that  convergence  is  accomplished  under  *anVi*ftluence  other  than  that  of 
accommodation  or  fusion.  This  third  fapSta  has  been  called  the  “  distance- 
sense”  by  Hansen  Grut,  and  the  “mnse  of  convergence”  by  Alfred  von 
Graefe.  This  is  hardly  the  plac^cWnquire  into  the  question.  I  merely 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  of  this  third  factor  in  convergence 

(necessary  for  the  comprehens^Jbf  pathological  phenomena),  and  to  remark 
that  such  pathological  pl/^nahrcna  are  additional  proofs  of  its  existence. 

Hysterical  convergem^trabismus,  upon  which  Manz,1  Schweigger,2 
and  Ulrich3  have  excellent  reports,  involves,  it  seems  to  me,  a  high 

m  of  convergence,  all  the  factors  of  the  latter  being 


affected.  I  AA^froof  of  this  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  diplopia 
described  by^Ulrich.  “  The  images  of  the  homonymous  diplopia,”  he 


Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  January,  1880. 

<  2  Klinische  Untersuchungen  ueber  das  Schielen,  Berlin,  1881. 

8  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  July,  1882. 
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reports,  “have  the  same  separation  on  looking  to  the  right  as  when  the 
patient  looks  to  the  left.”  Schweigger  says,  moreover,  that  this  hysterical 
strabismus  is  characterized  by  a  limitation  in  the  motility  of  the  external 
recti,  combined  with  a  contraction  of  the  interni.  In  these  extreme  degrees 
of  contracture  which  cause  convergent  strabismus  the  lateral  excursion 
does  not  always  maintain  its  normal  extent  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  con¬ 
tracture  without  strabismus.  This,  however,  is  not  sufficient,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  exclude  an  anomaly  of  convergence-innervation  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  mere  muscular  disturbance.  We  know  that  a  contracture  of  con¬ 
vergence  sufficient  to  develop  a  more  or  less  constant  strabismus  may  affect 
lateral  movements  as  well  as  those  presided  over  by  a  different  nervous  in¬ 
fluence.  Besides,  as  I  shall  show,  in  the  extreme  degrees  of  hysterical 
ocular  contracture  the  associated  movements  of  direction  are  often  affected 
simultaneously  with  the  movement  of  convergence. 

Hysterical  convergent  strabismus  from  contracture  seems  to  be  always 
transitory,  the  attacks  recurring  by  crises.  It  may  be  succeeded  by  conju¬ 
gate  deviation,  as  in  Manz’s  case.  When  the  strabismus  is  permanently 
established  and  presents  the  characteristics  of  concomitant  strabismus,  an¬ 
other  influence  should  be  suspected.  The  nervous  disturbance,  whose  real 
cause  lies  in  the  presence  of  hypermetropia  or  some  other  condition,  then 
occasionally  results  in  latent  strabismus. 

(c)  Hysterical  Asthenopia . — Hysterical  asthenopia  is  almost  always 
due  to  disorders  of  accommodation  and  of  convergence,  as  has  been  just 
described.  Another  factor  in  this  variety  of  asthenopiatis  photophobia, 
which  exists  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  in  retinal^i^thesia.  Diffi¬ 
culties  in  performing  ocular  work  are  not  uncor^Jytti  with  hysterical 
patients  who  do  not  present  spasm  of  accommo^atioii  or  of  convergence, 
but  this  asthenopia  is  not  characteristic  rsteria.  The  “  painful 

accommodation”  of  Donders,  the  “ hyper^sSwsia”  of  Nagel,  the  “hys¬ 
terical  kopiopia”  of  Forster,  are  all  varj^t?!!pvf  hysterical  asthenopia.  To 
this  category  we  may  also  add  the  ChySferical  ocular  pain”  of  Schenkl. 
The  pain  may,  however,  exist  indep^mmntly  of  the  ocular  effort. 

In  the  variety  most  freque^py  encountered,  which  is  that  observed 
among  children,  and  in  whichO^ommodative  difficulties  predominate,  the 
asthenopia  manifests  its^  Bscurity  of  vision,  accompanied  by  head¬ 

ache,  with  tingling  and /fawning  sensations  of  the  eyes.  The  patients  may 
complain  of  microp^^ 

This  form  of  asthenopia  somewhat  resembles  that  accompanying  hyper¬ 
metropia,  inasnawjras  children  often  consider  it  necessary  to  hold  the  book 
at  a  distaqcqp^rfle  reading.  It  differs  from  it  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
fatigue  JH^twflfested.  It  is  not  produced,  as  in  hypermetropia,  after  several 
hours  *oN^ork,  but  often  shows  itself  in  a  few  minutes.  Nevertheless, 
sqm^shildren  are  not  greatly  incommoded  by  their  accommodation  diffi- 
Njufty'  and  complain  of  fatigue  only  in  the  evening  when  doing  near  work 
4  Bfftli  artificial  light.  In  some  cases  the  sensation  of  tingling  and  burning 
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is  so  pronounced  that  it  might  be  thought  to  be  due  to  conjunctivitis.  A 
systematic  examination,  such  as  has  been  described  in  the  consideration  of 
spasm  of  accommodation,  will  dispel  these  doubts. 

Anomalies  of  accommodation  often  exist  without  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  convergence,  but,  as  a  rule,  convergence  and  accommodation  are  simul¬ 
taneously  involved.  With  symptoms  of  accommodative  asthenopia  are 
associated  those  which  are  commonly  and  incorrectly  ascribed  to  muscular 
asthenopia,  but  which  the  writer  terms  the  asthenopia  of  convergence. 
While  reading,  the  letters  appear  to  be  displaced  and  doubled,  and  to  the 
pains  in  the  head  is  added  a  peculiar  sensation  of  dragging.  When  there 
is  abnormal  convergence-innervation  a  condition  of  vertigo  often  appears. 
The  writer  has  seen  some  patients  in  whom  this  symptom  assumed  the 
proportions  of  an  agoraphobia,  which  was  at  once  relieved  by  prisms. 
This  vertigo  is  frequently  accompanied  by  nausea.  In  this  variety  not 
only  reading  and  near  fixation,  but  also  distant  fixation,  are  painful. 

In  other  cases  pain  is  the  prominent  symptom.  The  use  of  the  eyes 
occasions  ocular  and  periocular  pain,  which,  as  a  rule,  has  its  seat  above  the 
orbit  or  at  the  base  of  the  eyebrows.  Upon  pressure,  however,  we  do  not 
find  painful  points  as  in  trigeminal  neuralgia.  If  the  patient  continues  to 
work,  the  pain  assumes  an  extraordinary  intensity,  radiating  over  the  head 
and  occasionally  extending  to  the  neck  and  shoulders.  This  form  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  marked  degree  of  spasm  of  accommodation.  The  pain, 
which  is  especially  provoked  by  use  of  the  eyes,  may  also  be  developed 
outside  of  eye- work,  and  is  exaggerated  by  various  influences\such  as  the 
emotions,  insomnia,  etc. 

Finally,  the  patient  may  complain  of  an  intense  sen^jjveness  to  light ; 
but,  although  photophobia  is  the  dominant  sympton^VgW  is  also  more  or 
less  common.  Sometimes  solar  light,  or,  to  be  exact,  diffused  but 

intense  daylight,  is  painful ;  even  artificial  ligh^fmty  not  be  wTell  borne. 

Some  patients  are  so  incommoded  by  Qiis  photophobia  that  they  are 
forced  to  remain  in  total  darkness.  It  i^almost  always  accompanied  by  a 
marked  degree  of  spasm  of  accommodalQ^,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
the  contracture  extend  to  the  orbici  rll0S  palpebrarum  and  to  the  extrinsic 
muscles  of  the  eye. 

Some  patients  complain  o|\$pecial  abhorrence  of  certain  colors, — red, 
for  example.  This  chroj,  »a0>T  iobia,  which  is  distinct  from  photophobia 
proper,  is  not  peculiar  tc^i^teria. 

(d)  Anomalies  of  Ocular  Excursions  or  Movements  of  Direction . — In 
the  normal  conditi^nyrfie  ocular  movements  are  always  associated, — that  is, 
they  are  execiko^simultaneously  by  both  eyes.  These  associated  move¬ 
ments  are  o^^oMvinds.  The  first  have  for  their  object  fixation  at  different 
distances,  t  These  are  the  associated  movements  of  convergence,  the  dis- 
turban^^pl)  which  in  hysteria  I  have  just  discussed.  The  others  have  for 
Action  fixation  in  different  directions,  and  these  I  call  associated 
ients  of  direction.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  anomalies  of  con- 
Vol.  IV.— 48 
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vergence  no  muscular  disorder  is  involved.  The  so-called  insufficiency  of 
the  internal  recti,  which  is  incessantly  made  to  do  duty,  is  no  more  present 
in  hysteria  than  in  other  diseases.  It  has  to  do  witli  an  anomaly  of  inner¬ 
vation  governing  a  special  function,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  anomaly 
may  occur  in  various  forms.  If  we  wish  to  understand  these  anomalies 
of  the  general  movements  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  movements  of  direction 
in  hysteria,  we  must  look  at  them  both  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
consider  that  neither  muscles  nor  nerves,  but  nerve-centres,  and,  indeed, 
the  higher  centres,  are  affected, — those  whereby  the  movements  themselves 
are  brought  into  unison  with  psychic  action. 

Hysterical  disorders  are  referable  almost  exclusively  to  varieties  of 
these  two  species  of  associated  movements, — those  of  convergence  and  those 
of  direction.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule :  in  contractures 
due  to  blepharospasm,  for  instance,  the  motor  disturbance  may  be  limited 
to  or  may  at  least  predominate  in  one  eye. 

Another  fact  connected  with  a  study  of  hysterical  disorders  of  the 
ocular  apparatus  is  that  they  are  almost  always  of  the  nature  of  contractures, 
even  when  they  present  the  objective  characteristics  of  paralysis.  The 
writer  has  become  convinced  of  this  from  observation  of  anomalies  of 
accommodation  and  convergence.  The  same  is  true  of  those  disorders  that 
concern  the  general  movements  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  eyelids.  For  a  long 
time  Charcot  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  hysterical  paralysis  affect¬ 
ing  the  muscles  of  the  head.  He  was  obliged  to  modify  this  belief  in 
consequence  of  a  report  made  by  his  pupils  Ballet  and  Buinsky  on  facial 
paralysis.  There  are  ocular  disturbances,  also,  whft^SjtVloes  not  seem 
proper  to  class  among  contractures,  and  which  n^^^s  all  the  objective 
characteristics  of  paralysis,  with  this  exceptiouTSliat  these  paralyses  are 
of  a  particular  kind,  and  are  distinguishable  frp.p  organic  palsy  by  special 
features. 

These  general  considerations,  in  thdymbsent  state  of  the  question,  seem 
to  us  more  useful  than  the  accumid^fcon  of  incomplete  and  contradictory 
observations.  They  make  it  unnie^sary  to  enter  into  long  descriptive 
details  of  the  anomalies  of  the^J^vements  of  direction  of  the  .eyes,  which 
are,  moreover,  much  rarer  cWk^isequently  much  less  important  than  those 
of  convergence.  ^  . . 

We  find  m  a  ve#*  I^austive  work  by  Borel1  several  cases  relating  to 
this  part  of  our  sirkyglt.  These  observations,  however,  do  not  have,  in 
general,  the  si^4&f*ance  which  is  attributed  to  them.  The  question  is, 
therefore,  ver^^bnfused,  and  ought  to  be  studied  anew,  considering  the 
phenonn^t^rW  the  stand-point  of  our  actual  knowledge  of  hysteria. 

Il/fywwd  Ophthahnoplegia.  Associated  Paralysis. — I  have  for  a  long 
time  Pointed  out  in  my  lectures  at  the  Salp&triere  a  form  of  hysterical  oph- 
th^Tlji^legia  which  affects  voluntary  movements,  the  reflex  and  involuntary 

Affections  hysteriques  des  muscles  de  Poeil,  Archives  d’ophtalmologie,  vol.  vi.,  1886. 
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movements  alone  continuing  to  be  executed.  When  the  patient  is  ordered 
to  fix  an  object  which  is  moved  in  different  directions,  or  is  told  to  look 
up,  down,  to  the  left,  or  to  the  right,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  execute 
these  movements,  although  the  eyes  may  be  moved  instinctively  under  the 
influence  of  various  excitations  that  bring  about  ocular  excursions  without 
the  direct  intervention  of  the  will. 

When  I  first  spoke1  to  my  colleagues  in  Paris  of  anomalies  of  this 
nature,  some  of  them  were  naturally  very  much  astonished.  I  even  dis¬ 
covered  sceptics  among  the  physicians  at  the  Salpetriere.  Now  that  we 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  hysterical  disorders,  we  consider 
these  phenomena  a  matter  of  course ;  indeed,  dissociations  of  this  kind 
are  the  very  essence  of  hysteria.  We  find  similar  modifications  of  move¬ 
ment  in  the  muscular  tremor  (“  astasia-abasia”)  first  described  by  Richer 
and  Blocq,  and  about  which  to-day  every  one  knows.  As  regards  facial 
paralysis,  Ballet  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  paralysis  was  manifested 
only  when  the  patient  attempted  to  speak.  Babinsky2  has  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  analysis  of  these  curious  dissociations  of  movement,  under  the  name  of 
“  systematic  hysterical  paralysis.”  Hysterical  ophthalmoplegia  affecting 
only  voluntary  movements  has,  since  my  report,  been  studied  by  Ballet 
and  bv  Raymond  and  Koenig3  upon  a  patient  who  was  exhibited  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  Paris  Hospitals. 

This  dissociation  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  I  described  in 
speaking  of  anomalies  of  convergence.  Although  these  hysterical  disorders 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  ascribed  to  cerebral  localizations,  they  havnAevertheless, 
as  I  have  often  stated,  their  anatomical  cause.  The  anatcwka?  reason  for 
this  dissociation  of  ocular  movements  has  been  furnish edA^he  experiments 
of  Munk,  Horsley,  Mott,  and  Schaeffer,  who  have  ed0Hli shed  two  distinct 
cortical  centres  for  movements  of  the  eye:  oneXg&Jated  in  the  occipital 
lobe,  superimposed,  as  it  were,  upon  the  visnapQitre  and  apparently  con¬ 
trolling  reflex  movements ;  the  other,  in  the^^Jital  lobe,  especially  govern¬ 
ing  voluntary  movements. 

This  form  of  ophthalmoplegia  is  lVtf  accompanied  by  diplopia,  and 
does  not  appear  to  cause  the  patienraaliy  inconvenience.  The  dissociation 
that  characterizes  it  is  not  alwayapsN^ell  defined.  As  in  anomalies  of  con¬ 
vergence  where  movement  is%™Sed  in  one  of  its  phases,  then  in  two,  and 
finally  in  all,  so  here  n^  associated  movement  of  direction  be  affected. 
The  paralysis  may  completely  involve  this  movement  in  all  its  forms. 
I  have  not,  lioweve^^JJJserved  paralysis  of  all  the  ocular  movements  in 


hysteria. 

I  have  ok 
paralysis, 


l  this  complete  paralysis  under  the  form  of  associated 
ris  case  diplopia  is  possible,  for  the  motor  trouble  does  not 


$ 


1  S^owN^oplitalmologie  de  Paris,  October,  1877. 

medicale  des  hopitaux  de  Paris,  October-November,  1892. 

fSVr  la  dissociation  des  mouvements  oculaires  chez  les  hysteriques,  Annales  d’ocu- 
5iie,  vol.  cvi.  p.  5. 
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necessarily  involve  the  associated  muscles  of  both  eyes  to  the  same  extent, 
any  more  than  it  does  in  associated  nuclear  paralysis. 

When  there  is  a  defect  in  associated  movement,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine  whether  it  is  due  to  contracture  or  to  paralysis.  We  can, 
however,  hardly  conceive  of  a  defect  of  movement  due  to  contracture  of 
opposing  muscles  without  having  conjugate  deviation.  Still,  there  are 
cases  in  which  conjugate  deviation  is  wanting. 

The  Contractures .  Spasmodic  Conjugate  Deviation ,  its  Alternation  and 
Combination  with  Contracture  of  Convergence .  Monocular  Contractures. — 
Spasmodic  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  frequently  occurs  during  hyster¬ 
ical  convulsive  attacks,  but  the  condition  is  rarely  a  permanent  stigma. 
The  deviation  may  be  in  all  directions,  but  it  seems  to  prefer  the  inferior 
and  oblique  positions.  In  a  case  reported  by  Frost1  occurs  the  following: 
“  Both  eyes  were  directed  downward  and  to  the  right,  and  almost  incapable 
of  movement.  Upward  movements  were  in  particular  impossible.  During 
the  examination,  if  the  patient’s  upper  lids  were  unexpectedly  touched  with 
the  point  of  a  pen,  both  eyes  would  be  immediately  raised  in  an  entirely 
natural  manner.”  This  is  an  example  of  the  dissociation  of  reflex  and 
voluntary  movements. 

I  also  find  in  this  report,  “  The  left  eye  being  covered,  the  right  eye 
could  fix  perfectly  and  follow  the  finger  freely  in  all  directions.”  I  have 
observed  this  peculiarity  in  certain  patients,  among  others  in  a  young  Rus¬ 
sian  girl,  who  remained  for  a  long  time  under  the  care  of  Charcot  and 
was  affected  by  blepharospasm  and  a  left  facial  hemispasm.  When  a 
bandage  was  placed  over  her  left  eye,  her  right  eyut^s  able  to  fix  in  a 
normal  manner,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  removo<v!permanent  convulsive 
deviation  occurred. 

I  also  notice  in  Frost’s  article  that  thX^emar  deviation  disappeared 
under  the  action  of  chloroform.  In  tkeA^  of  this  same  patient  the  de¬ 
viation  persisted  for  two  years,  dumig^jyffiich  she  was  under  observation. 
Conjugate  deviation  from  contraoture  is  generally  less  persistent;  it  is 
sometimes  periodic,  depending  jipoif  the  influence  of  the  general  health, 
and  especially  of  the  convulsisrewAtacks.  It  may  change  in  character  from 
one  attack  to  another.  .  Fp&^ample,  it  may  be  replaced  by  contracture 
of  convergence,  as  in  aN^tee  reported  by  Manz.  Finally,  contracture  of 
two  varieties  of  assdCitp&d  movements,  the  lateral  and  those  of  convergence, 
may  coexist.  In  tradr  case  there  would  be  convergent  strabismus,  with  de¬ 
fective  movemb^Jpin  the  lateral  excursions  of  the  eyes.  A  typical  example 
of  this  vark  furnished  by  No.  67  in  my  case-records  of  the  Salpetriere 
for  lS^S^bKmy  assistant,  M.  Morax.2  I  shall  recur  to  this  combination 
in  dis<Aissmg  a  certain  variety  of  paresis  which  it  ordinarily  simulates. 

bo*  eye.  e„eu,e  incest  — 


1  British  Medical  Journal,  1884. 

2  Archives  de  neurologie,  1889. 


See  also  Borel’s  monograph. 
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instead  of  being  permanently  deviated,  and  seem  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
fixation.  These  movements  are  more  or  less  incoherent,  and  are  usually 
accompanied  by  marked  photophobia  and  blepharospasm.  A  case  which 
I  recently  observed  exhibited  contracture  of  the  levator  palpebrse,  and 
simulated  Graefe’s  symptom  in  Basedow’s  disease,  except  that  intermittent 
retraction  of  the  lids  occurred  even  when  the  eyes  were  at  rest.  These 
tonic  and  clonic  contractures  are,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  diplopia.  Some 
patients  complain  of  diplopia  of  short  duration,  recurring  several  times  in 
the  day,  attributable  to  slight  contractures  of  this  kind,  and  so  slight  and 
transitory  that  no  trace  of  them  can  be  found  upon  systematic  examination. 

The  contractures  which  affect  movements  of  convergence  or  the  asso¬ 
ciated  movements  of  direction  possess  the  common  characteristic  that  they 
affect  both  eyes  simultaneously,  this  peculiarity  being  almost  constant  in 
ocular  disorders  of  an  hysterical  nature.  There  are  exceptions,  examples 
of  which  are  furnished  by  the  ocular  contractures  included  in  unilateral 
blepharospasm.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  disturbance  may  be  monolateral, 
but  it  shows  itself  readily  on  the  other  side  when  the  patient  attempts 
to  fix  with  the  eye  affected  by  the  blepharospasm,  which  eye  is  generally 
deviated  upward  and  inward.  Photophobia,  being  usually  intense,  makes 
a  proper  examination  difficult.  Moreover,  the  sensitiveness  to  light  appears 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  contracture,  which  may  disappear  when 
the  patient  is  in  darkness,  thus  explaining  its  localization  in  one  eye  by 
reflex  action. 

Ocular  irritants,  or  those  which  affect  any  branch  of  the  trigeminus, 
may  develop  or  perpetuate  hysterical  contractures,  the  chief  of  which, 
however,  is  the  predisposition  of  the  patient.  In  seveii^N^hses  we  have 
seen  the  contracture  disappear  after  the  removal  of  amjras  teeth,  as  in  a 
case  cited  by  Terrier  and  Mengin. 

Apropos  of  monocular  contractures,  I  must y^^attention  to  a  possible 
source  of  error  in  diagnosis,  a  point  that  I  fifteen  years  ago.  In 

certain  cases  of  paralysis,  and  especiallyrinWnplete  palsy  of  one  muscle, 
the  associated  muscle  of  the  other  eyeQ^fcy  become  the  seat  of  a  spasm 
so  pronounced  that  the  patient  complain  so  f  the  eye  which  is  healthy  much 
more  than  of  that  which  is  the  ^Srcf  the  paralysis.  As  the  paresis  is 
sometimes  very  slight,  it  may^^M^be  assumed  that  the  symptoms  arise 
from  a  contracture  affect  ini§Os$te  eye,  although  they  are  really  provoked 
by  a  paralysis  in  the  otl^r.  Nl  cannot  here  discuss  all  the  clinical  varieties 
of  these  spasms  of  associated  muscles,  although  I  have  elaborated  them  in 
a  monograph.1  _W 

Hysteria  is  jaA-eminently  the  disease  of  contractures,  but  when  it  is 
found  in  pr^A^fc  of  a  contracture  of  the  kind  above  referred  to,  I  think 
we  may  witm^fertainty  exclude  its  influence.  I  believe,  in  fact,  that  spasm 


[fes  et  paralysie  des  muscles  de  l’ceil,  Gazette  hebdomadaire  de  medecine  et  de 
cbirfir^e,  1877. 
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of  an  associated  muscle  is  peculiar  to  peripheral  paralysis,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  peripheral  paralyses  do  not  exist  in  hysteria. 

Paralysis  of  the  third  pair  and  contracture  limited  to  one  muscle  or  to 
the  territory  supplied  by  one  nerve  probably  do  not  exist  in  hysteria.  This 
is  the  conviction  at  which  I  have  arrived  after  long-continued  observation 
of  hysterical  patients,  and  since  I  began  to  appreciate  the  sources  of  error 
in  diagnosis  to  which  we  are  exposed.  Of  these  causes  of  error  the  chief 
is  the  possible  coexistence  of  an  organic  disease  with  hysteria.  In  dealing 
with  cases  of  hysteria — a  disease  that  is  continually  presenting  new  phases 
— it  is  always  prudent  to  make  certain  reservations,  as  well  as  to  take  into 
account  the  observations  of  others.  For  example,  Samelsohn,  who  is  well 
known  to  be  a  careful  observer,  stated  to  me  that  he  had  seen  a  case  of 
hysterical  paralysis  of  the  sixth  pair. 

I  think,  however,  that  an  analysis  of  the  facts  along  the  lines  I  have 
laid  down  will  enable  us  to  assert  that  alleged  cases  of  paralysis  of  nerve- 
pairs  are  probably  not  paretic  in  character;  that  is,  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  paralyses  or  contractures  of  associated  movements,  either  of  direction 


or  of  convergence,  or  of  both  together. 

If  we  examine  from  this  stand-point  the  case  which  was  the  occasion 
of  Borel's  monograph,  and  which,  by  the  way,  furnishes  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  a  case-record  satisfactorily  reported,  we  must  doubt  the  author’s 
diagnosis.  He  gives  the  following  example  of  “true  hysterical  paralysis 
of  the  external  rectus.”  The  characteristics  of  this  case  were  the  vari¬ 
ability  of  the  symptoms  and  the  predominance  of  motur  disturbance,  at 
one  time  on  the  right,  at  another  on  the  left  side,  wlrijA  as  I  have  just 
said,  are  not  rare  in  hysterical  conjugate  affections.  ^HWlie  field  of  fixation 
shown  on  page  535  of  Borel’s  monograph  I  fincL£h&r  the  lateral  excursion 
was  forty-three  degrees  inward  and  thirty  ctegpes  outward  in  the  right 
eye  and  thirty-seven  degrees  inward  and  degrees  outward  in  the 

left  eye.  This  certainly  does  not  indi(/tf^Qveakness  limited  to  the  right 
rectus  muscle,  but  points  to  failuretof  an  the  associated  movements  to  the 

right.  $ 

The  author,  moreover,  mak»this  formal  statement:  “ There  is,  then,  a 
paresis  of  the  rectus  externus^^ftne  right  eye  with  weakness  of  the  internal 
muscles.”  There  coulcj  nvever,  have  been  insufficient  interni,  since, 

in  the  lateral  excursiotf^Mhe  left,  the  inward  movement  of  the  right  eye 
is  given  as  forty-i^re^uegrees,  which  is  normal ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
simultaneously  \gth  a  defect  of  the  associated  movements  of  direction  a 
defect  of  the  ii^^3ated  movements  of  convergence,  the  symptoms  of  which 
he  gives ^vor^^plicitly  in  the  report  of  the  case.  Indeed,  the  writer  finds 
repeato^Sv^mphasized  the  following  statement :  “  At  a  distance,  in  the 

Sr^ftane,  homonymous  diplopia  of  fifteen  degrees  was  observed  ;  nearer, 
vision  was  established;  still  nearer,  crossed  diplopia  appeared.” 
are  symptoms  which  the  writer  has  given  as  characteristic  of  con- 


# 


fracture  of  convergence. 
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From  the  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  third  pair  attributed  to  hysteria 
must  be  eliminated  those  of  which  ptosis  is  a  symptom.  They  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  the  writer  has  described  as  pseudo-paralytic  ptosis,  the  true 
nature  of  which  he  will  further  discuss,  but  which  cannot  in  every  instance 
be  considered  as  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  third  pair.  There  are  but  a 
few  observations  of  this  form  of  paresis,  save  the  incomplete  report  of 
Guttmann1  and  that  which  the  writer  made  in  1882  and  which  appears  in 
the  monograph  of  Richer.  In  Guttmann’s  case  there  were  a  sensitive  and 
sensory  left  hemiansesthesia,  motor  paralyses,  and  convulsive  attacks.  The 
examination  of  the  eyes,  made  by  Leber,  revealed  a  bilateral  amblyopia 
and  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  without  achromatopsia,  more 
marked  on  the  right  side.  On  both  sides  there  were  paralysis  of  the 
oculo-motorius ;  complete  right,  partial  left  ptosis;  and  paralysis  of  the 
left  internal  rectus  and  of  both  superior  recti.  The  pupils  were  normal. 

The  following  ia  a  summary  of  the  case  which  the  writer  observed.  A 
girl,  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  seen  in  the  service  of  Charcot.  After 
convulsive  seizures,  which  occurred  September  8,  1882,  ptosis  of  the  right 
lid,  with  diplopia  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  appeared.  After  treatment, 
she  left  the  hospital  much  improved,  though  later  there  were  additional 
convulsions  and  a  return  of  the  symptoms.  She  entered  the  Salpetriere 
on  October  14,  when  the  writer  found  the  following  notes:  “The  pupil  is 
dilated  ad  maximum ,  and  there  is  paralysis  of  accommodation,” — a  con¬ 
dition  that  made  him  suspect  atropine  mydriasis.  Examination  of  the 
eye,  however,  revealed  other  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  third  pair.  In 
addition  to  a  slight  ptosis,  there  was  a  crossed  diplopia  in>th&  left  half  of 
the  field  of  vision  that  presented  the  characteristics  of  anSSbomplete  palsy 
of  the  internal  and  inferior  rectus  muscles.  There  v^^ontraction  of  both 
visual  fields,  more  pronounced  on  the  right  sid^NPiere  was  no  fundus 
lesion.  Right  hemiansesthesia  was  present.”  JNJp  case,  like  Guttmann’s, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  paralysis  of  th|HN?Wl  nerves  occurring  in  an 
hysterical  subject.  It  remains  to  be  deWmined  whether  the  paralyses 
were  themselves  hysterical.  So  far  q^vke  writer’s  patient  is  concerned, 
her  age  and  the  coincidence  of  tli^. ocular  disorder  with  the  convulsive 
attacks  argue  in  favor  of  hyste™£^  Still,  the  observation  of  this  case, 
extending  over  eleven  yearsjJ^por  sufficient  for  conviction.  The  writer 
persists  in  the  belief  thatya^ell-marked  paralysis  of  the  third  pair  in 
an  hysterical  subject  stfoiyr  make  us  suspect  other  influences  and  the  co¬ 
existence  of  two  sepaKate^tfiseases.  The  following  history  of  a  patient  seen 
by  him  goes  to  jugMpthis  opinion.  A  complete  report  of  the  case,  with 
autopsy,  was^mjlAi^ied  by  Blocq  and  Onanoff.2  The  writer  first  saw  the 
patient  in  A^V^ervice  of  Professor  Debove,  and  afterwards  in  that  of 
Charcot.  4  patient  was  affected  with  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  third 


i  teelje 


iener  Fall  von  Hysterie,  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  1869. 

SiIT un  cas  dissociation  tabeto-hysterique,  suivie  d’autopsie,  Archives  de  medecine 
nentale,  May,  1892. 
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nerve.  He  exhibited  a  double  external  strabismus.  The  paralysis  was 
symmetrical,  and  had  produced  entire  abolition  of  all  the  muscular  move¬ 
ments  controlled  by  the  oculo-motorius.  In  addition,  he  had  contraction 
of  both  visual  fields  without  lesion  of  the  fundi,  marked  hysterical  disorders, 
and  ocular  paralyses  apparently  not  referable  to  another  disease.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  presence  of  both  Debove  and  Charcot,  the  writer  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  hysterical  origin  of  these  paralyses,  and  the  autopsy 
demonstrated  that  he  was  right.  There  was  found  post  mortem  a  pro¬ 
nounced  degeneration  of  the  third  pair,  due  to  tabes  superior. 

( e )  Blepharospasm . — Blepharospasm  and  amaurosis  are  the  earliest 
known  hysterical  ocular  manifestations.  The  writer  has  stated  that  Hocken 
(1844)  believed  that  blepharospasm  always  accompanies  amaurosis.  This 
error,  opposed  by  Landouzy,  shows  that  hysterical  blepharospasm  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  early  observers  who  made  a  scientific  study  of  this 
neurosis. 

We  distinguish  two  kinds  of  blepharospasm,  the  tonic  and  the  clonic 
form.  In  the  tonic  variety  the  eye  is  closed  convulsively,  as  in  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  orbicularis  due  to  strong  voluntary  effort.  The  spasm  is 
sometimes  limited  to  the  orbicularis,  but  may  extend  to  the  muscles  of 
the  face  and  the  neck.  Tonic  blepharospasm  is  usually  monocular,  but 
the  other  eye  may  be  affected.  If  attempts  are  made  to  open  the  lids,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  more  or  less  intense  photophobia,  that  the  eyeball  is 
convulsively  displaced  in  different  directions,  and  that  these  spasms,  which 
are  provoked  by  the  impression  of  light,  generally  extend  to  both  eyes. 

We  often  discover  spasm  of  accommodation  alon<r  ^itli  the  blepharo¬ 
spasm,  but  its  determination  is  sometimes  impossibk^\<61ight  degrees  of 
blepharospasm  may  exist  without  amblyopia  (which^hjy  sometimes  precede), 
but  more  frequently  amaurosis  appears  to  ac<pMpany  the  condition.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  a  well-marked  blep&fespasm  may  mechanically 
produce  amaurosis  by  pressure  of  the/Ti^Sppon  the  globe.  Such  cases 
should  be  submitted  to  a  critical  exai^nbferon  to  exclude  possible  hysterical 
element. 

Clonic  blepharospasm  manifest  itself  by  more  or  less  frequent  blinking 
of  the  eyelids,  which  ordinartfVjmfects  both  eyes.  This  blinking  is  but 
one  phase  of  the  hysterieid^izures,  although  it  has  been  observed  apart 
from  such  attacks.  StiU^fenic  blepharospasm  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
hysterical  stigma.  It*i ym  the  nature  of  tic,  and,  like  all  the  tics,  is  rather 
a  mark  of  mentaL^insHundness.  At  all  events,  it  is  frequently  observed  in 
non-hysterical  c^S? 

In  hysto*AJ:he  lid-movements  may  be  deranged  in  other  ways.  In 
1881  IJ^i^ht  to  Charcot  a  child,  twelve  years  of  age  (a  report  of  whose 
fen  in  Paul  Richer’s  monograph),  who  was  attacked  by  an 
atly  paralytic  closure  of  the  lids.  There  was  also  convergent 
^sti^lsmus,  and  neither  the  closure  of  the  lids  nor  the  strabismus  was 
paralytic  origin.  As  for  the  drooping  of  the  lid,  I  declared  that  it  was 
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hysterical,  and  that  it  was  merely  a  variety  of  what  I  term  pseudo-paralytic 
ptosis.  Charcot,  who  gave  a  clinic  on  the  patient,  recalled  certain  similar 
cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  paralytic  ptosis  made  by  distinguished 
ophthalmologists  had  not  misled  him. 

Pseudo-paralytic  ptosis  resembles  levator  paralysis  in  this  particular, 
that  the  upper  lid  droops  without  wrinkling  of  the  palpebral  skin,  and 
when  the  patient  is  ordered  to  open  the  eye  the  frontalis  muscle  generally 
contracts  as  in  paralysis.  Still,  if  the  lid  be  raised  with  the  finger,  it  falls 
more  quickly  than  in  paralytic  ptosis.  There  is,  besides,  almost  always  a 
certain  degree  of  photophobia.  Finally,  the  lid,  which  the  patient  cannot 
move  voluntarily,  is  raised  at  certain  times  when  the  attention  is  forcibly 
diverted  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  or  in  the  evening,  when  the 
surrounding  light  is  less  intense.  Charcot  has  called  attention  to  the 
important  point  that  in  unilateral  hysterical  ptosis  the  eyebrow  is  lower 
than  on  the  healthy  side,  as  opposed  to  that  which  obtains  in  true  paralytic 
ptosis,  in  which  the  eyebrow  is  more  elevated.  The  diagnosis  is  also  facil¬ 
itated  by  the  amblyopia  that  habitually  accompanies  the  hysterical  variety. 

The  lids  may  also  show  a  more  singular  disorder.  In  addition  to  the 
impossibility  of  opening  the  eye  and  of  raising  the  upper  lid,  inability  to 
close  the  lids  completely,  as  in  orbicularis  paralysis,  may  be  observed.  Case 
No.  67  in  Morax’s  report  illustrates  this.  The  patient  seemed  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  simultaneously  by  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrse  and  of  the 
orbicularis.  I  say  he  “  seemed  to  be”  so  affected,  because  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  he  had  no  muscular  disease,  but  exhibited  rather  an 
affection  of  the  nerve-centres  that  preside  over  two  antagonistic  move¬ 
ments.  Pseudo-paralytic  ptosis  may  be  replaced  by  markMj^lq}harospasm 
or  may  follow  it,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Zehender.1  is  an  additional 

proof  that  it  is  not  a  true  paralysis.  The  write^Qfcnnot  avoid  calling 
attention  to  a  certain  analogy  between  this  anoiMAjsJof  the  lid-movements 
and  spasm  of  accommodation  which  we  ha^  considered.  In  both  cases 
the  nervous  disorder  may  affect  two  antagoiii^ic  actions,  and  at  one  time 
there  may  be  the  characteristics  of  paral^S^at  another  those  of  contracture. 

Blepharospasm  may  show  itself  as  the  result  of  diverse  influences,  and 
may  follow  a  seizure  or  an  emoti«%^Wlisturbance,  like  all  other  hysterical 
contractures.  It  is  often  developed  by  irritation  of  the  eye,  integument,  or 
mucous  membranes.  Laseo^^Chas  cited  an  instance  of  a  young  girl  who 
got  some  grains  of  sancVmNKthe  eye,  and  had  contracture  of  the  lids  that 
persisted  for  several  raomis  after  all  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  had 
disappeared.  In  Ze^SSJler’s  case,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the 
blepharospasm  cp*|ld)be  brought  on  or  exaggerated  by  pressure  over  certain 
parts  of  the^VMy, — in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra  or  in 
the  left  sten^y* region.  In  a  case  reported  by  Seeligmuller,3  spasm  of  the 


k  N^Des  l 


ische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1875. 

'es  hysteries  peripheriques,  Archives  generates  de  medecine,  June,  1878. 
■  3  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1871. 
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orbicularis  could  be  produced  at  will  by  pressure  of  the  inferior  maxilla 
upon  the  posterior  superior  molars.  In  other  patients,  on  the  contrary, 
pressure  upon  different  points  stops  the  blepharospasm.  These  facts  have 
been  well  known  to  ophthalmologists  since  Graefe’s  report.1 

In  tonic  blepharospasm  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  always  seem  to  be 
involved  in  the  contracture.  After  the  spasm  has  persisted  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  finally  cured,  so  that  the  patient  can  open  his  eyes  freely,  he 
may  complain  of  diplopia.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  patient  had  a 
homonymous  diplopia  exaggerated  on  looking  to  the  left,  and  in  which  I 
certainly  should  have  made  the  diagnosis  of  paresis  of  the  left  sixth  nerve, 
had  I  not  known  from  the  patient’s  previous  history  that  he  suffered  from 
spasm,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  may  be  limited  to  one  eye  or  to  one 
muscle  when  it  accompanies  blepharospasm. 

Among  the  concomitant  symptoms  of  blepharospasm  must  be  noticed 
the  anaesthesia  of  the  palpebral  skin  pointed  out  by  Gilles  de  la  Tourette, 
the  epiphora,  and  the  periocular  pains,  which  may  become  spontaneous  or 
be  induced  by  the  slightest  touch. 


SEM EIOLOGIOAL  VALUE  OF  THE  OCULAR  DISTURBANCES  OF  HYSTERIA. 

The  writer  is  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  ocular  disturbances 
just  described  are  peculiar  to  hysteria.  Several  of  them,  even  considered 
separately,  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  neurosis.  Especial  mention  will 
be  made  of  these :  the  visual  fields  for  red  and  for  other  colors  are  more 
extended  than  the  field  for  white ;  dyschromatopsia  is  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  inversion  of  the  color-field ;  and  there  is  spasm  of  accommodation 
and  of  convergence, — a  temporary  condition  in  chil^feui  Primary  con¬ 
tractures  of  the  associated  movements  of  direction,  ad0)ell  as  the  tonic  form 
of  blepharospasm,  even  when  they  are  of  reflex  ofmh,  are  probably  always 
hysterical.  Certain  cases  of  conjugate  devia^kQin  cerebral  apoplexy  and 
in  acute  affections  of  the  brain  must,  afACmiFse,  be  excepted.  Pseudo- 
paralytic  ptosis  is  always  due  to  hyste^ay  ^Dissociation  of  the  associated 
movements  in  convergence  and  of  j^ection  is  not  peculiar  to  hysteria; 
neither  is  dissociation  of  the  movemUs  determined  by  the  different  factors 
in  convergence,  because  we  obs  that  symptom  in  the  early  stages  of 
certain  forms  of  strabismus it  is,  nevertheless,  of  considerable  value 
diagnosis  of  hyst^^$Cl  disorders.  Dissociation  of  voluntary  and 
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reflex  movements  in/fTjiwiJalmoplegia,  and  defects  of  the  associated  move¬ 
ments  of  direction,  siMr  as  are  seen  in  certain  forms  of  muscular  tremor 
(astasia-abasia),  S^Jrobably  characteristic  of  hysteria. 

Surprise  UwG^erhaps  be  expressed  at  not  including  concentric  limitation 
of  the  vi^V^d  in  this  list,  that  symptom  having  been  almost  exclusively 
insisted  SJpfch  as  characteristic  of  retinal  anaesthesia  or  hysterical  ambly¬ 
opia. 


tancentric  narrowing  of  the  visual  field  without  lesion  of  the  ocular 


►  Klinische  Mittheilungen  ueber  Blepharospasm,  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  1871. 
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fundus  is  certainly  a  symptom  of  great  practical  value  in  the  diagnosis  of 
hysteria,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  that  neurosis.  It  is  found  in  some  cases 
of  cerebral  tumur  without  neuritis,  or  it  may  result  from  intra-cranial 
pressure  associated  with  certain  forms  of  extensive  cerebral  meningitis. 
According  to  Charcot,  it  is  found  in  lesions  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  internal  capsule.  Finally,  it  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  epilepsy. 

It  is  especially  in  epilepsy  that  the  differential  diagnosis  is  difficult,  not 
only  as  regards  the  ocular  disturbances,  but  in  respect  of  other  symptoms. 
A  radical  distinction  must  first  be  established  between  those  temporary 
ocular  symptoms  that  follow  epileptic  attacks  and  other  disorders  of  a  more 
permanent  character.  It  is  well  established  that  narrowing  of  the  visual 
field  may  follow  epileptic  seizures  and  persist  for  a  considerable  time  there¬ 
after.  In  eighteen,  subjects  observed  after  such  attacks,  Fer6  found  a 
contraction  of  the  visual  field,  and  this  led  him  to  believe  that  all  epilep¬ 
tic  manifestations  associated  with  loss  of  consciousness  are  invariably  fol¬ 
lowed  by  amblyopia,  which  may  be  discovered  if  one  examines  the  patient 
immediately.  It  is  also  certain  that  this  temporary  amblyopia,  which  may 
disappear  rapidly  when  there  is  but  one  attack,  may  persist  much  longer 
when  the  attacks  are  repeated.  In  some  patients  at  the  Salpetriere  the 
writer  has  seen  it  persist  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours  after  an  attack. 

The  amblyopia  may  amount  almost  to  amaurosis,  and  may  last  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  after  the  attack.  The  writer  may  add  that  we  may 
have  temporary  amauroses,  unaccompanied  by  convulsive  attacks,  which  are 
undoubtedly  manifestations  of  epilepsy.  He  communicated  a  case  of  this 
kind  to  Antonelli,1  who  utilized  it  in  his  article  on  “  TraAitory  Ambly¬ 
opia,”  while  Gayet  also  reported  to  the  Congress  of  theH^Veireh  Society  of 
Ophthalmology,  in  1893,  a  case  which  he  considerecL^Cbe  of  an  epileptic 
nature. 

According  to  Fer6,  the  amblyopia  which  fol^ps  an  epileptic  seizure  is 
characterized  by  a  reduction  of  vision  in  all^©  forms, — the  visual  acuity 

fcU.  The 


as  well  as  perception  of  white  and  oL 


’  The  writer  made  similar 


observations  of  the  case  reported  by  AnS^elli,  and  was  studying  the  symp¬ 
toms  at  the  moment  the  amauroses  Swappeared.  Until  the  contrary  is 
proved,  it  may  be  stated  that  tlpJiunblyopia  which  follows  the  attacks  is 
not  accompanied  by  dyschroi^ropjia,  especially  the  peculiar  inversion  of 
the  color-field  found  in  h^^^uL  The  amplitude  of  accommodation  may 


be  contracted  after  th 
spasm  that  is  so  charac 


but  the  writer  has  not  noticed  the  typical 
.  .  of  hysteria. 

It  is  evident  ti^Jepileptic  seizures,  and  probably  every  cerebral  dis¬ 
order  that  is  a^Q^panied  by  loss  of  consciousness,  may  occasion  a  tem¬ 
porary  ambi^Na  characterized  by  enfeeblement  of  all  forms  of  the  sight- 
sense,  the  n^fchnant  symptom  of  which  is  concentric  narrowing  of  the  field 
of  \ds^^  It  a^SQ  certain  that  this  amblyopia  may  persist  for  a  variable 


OT 
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time  in  the  interval  between  attacks,  especially  when  the  latter  are  repeated. 
These  sensory  anomalies  following  such  attacks  are  not  peculiar  to  vision. 
Smoler,  Gowers,  Russell,  and  Bennett  have  described  disturbances  of  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin  and  other  organs. 

The  really  important  question  is  whether  there  is  a  permanent  limitation 
of  the  visual  field  in  epilepsy  as  there  is  in  hysteria.  I  shall  not  consider 
cases  in  which  only  contraction  of  the  color-field  has  been  noted,  as  in  the 
histories  reported  by  Pichon.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  make  a 
diagnosis  from  narrowing  of  the  color-field  alone,  especially  when  the  inver¬ 
sion  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  is  not  present,  and  when  there  is  no 
limitation  for  white. 

Oppenheim  and  Thomsen  1  found  contraction  of  the  visual  field  in  one- 
third  of  ninety-four  epileptics.  Such  a  result,  as  may  be  imagined,  very 
much  lessens  the  value  of  a  perimetric  examination  in  the  differential  diag¬ 
nosis  between  hysteria  and  epilepsy.  To  verify  this,  the  writer  requested 
one  of  his  pupils,  M.  Hitier,2  to  examine  the  epileptics  in  the  hospital 
service  of  Charcot.  Of  eighty-seven  cases,  he  found  permanent  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  visual  field,  “  not  due  to  any  appreciable  cause  but  epilepsy,” 
in  only  three.  We  know  that  epilepsy  and  hysteria  may  coexist  in  the 
same  patient,  as  Charcot  has  shown.  We  ought,  of  course,  to  know  how 
to  make  the  distinction  in  these  cases.  This  may  be  said  :  the  writer  can 
affirm,  after  numerous  examinations  both  at  the  Salpetriere  and  in  his 
private  practice,  that,  although  contraction  of  the  field  is  present  in  certain 
cases  of  epilepsy,  the  condition  is  still  of  considerable  value  in  the  differ¬ 
ential  diagnosis  of  these  two  neuroses.  The  existence  of  m^rowing  of  the 
visual  field  in  epileptics  makes  it  all  the  more  necessarj^^blse  an  opinion 
not  upon  that  sign  alone,  but  upon  the  presence  or  ab^^lbe  of  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  which  have  just  been  described  as  characterising  hysteria, — a  picture 
which  epilepsy  would  certainly  not  present. 

These  symptoms — the  amblyopia  as  the  motor  disorders — are 

observed  in  certain  cases  of  nervous  exa^cyient  developed  after  injuries, 
and  especially  after  injuries  accompamgd  by  violent  mental  disturbance 
or  nervous  shock.  Charcot  has  denrMstrated  the  identity  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  with  those  of  hysteria,  a  nd&k  described  them  under  the  name  of 
traumatic  hysteria .  This  iderfty  was  immediately  conceded  in  America 
by  Walton,3  who  had  stucfimrnervous  diseases  in  the  service  of  Charcot 
at  La  Salpetriere,  and^mJPutnam.4  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
Oppenheim  and  Thom Sen5  have  attempted  to  make  these  nervous  symp- 
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3  Hyste^Q^Anaesthesia  brought  on  by  a  Fall,  Archives  of  Medicine,  1882,  vol.  x.  ; 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1884. 

VWSSjMedico- Legal  Significance  of  Hemianaesthesia  after  Concussion  Accidents, 
American  Journal  of  Neurology  and  Psychology,  1884. 
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toms  a  special  disease,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  traumatic  neu¬ 
rosis.  Charcot’s  belief  is,  the  writer  thinks,  now  accepted  by  every  one, 
even  by  the  later  German  school  represented  by  Bruns,  Mobius,  Freund,  etc. 
In  the  recent  monograph  of  Frankl-Hochwart  and  Topolanski,  already 
cited,  a  work  emanating  from  NothnagePs  clinic,  similar  opinions  are  held. 

Those  who  may  still  have  doubts  about  the  matter  are  referred  to 
the  thesis  of  Berbes,1  to  that  of  Guinon,2  to  the  treatise  of  Gilles  de  la 
Tourette,  already  cited,  and  finally  to  a  recent  and  very  complete  review 
of  the  question  by  Bruns.3 

If  doubts  still  remain  as  to  the  identity  of  hysteria  with  the  traumatic 
neurosis,  the  ocular  anomalies  will  certainly  dispel  them.  These  anomalies 
are  identical  in  both  cases ;  and,  as  they  are  generally  much  more  easily  rec¬ 
ognized  and  demonstrated  than  those  of  other  nervous  disorders,  the  writer 
has  many  times  had  occasion  to  prove  their  importance  from  a  medico-legal 
stand-point.  In  this  connection  he  again  insists  upon  the  necessity  not  only 
of  measuring  the  visual  fields  and  determining  the  central  acuity,  but  also 
of  establishing  the  presence  of  those  accommodative  and  convergence  anom¬ 
alies  which  we  know  may  exist  without  amblyopia. 

Traumatic  hysteria  suggests  a  study  of  the  so  called  reflex  amblyopia 
and  of  those  ocular  symptoms  that  are  developed  as  the  result  of  some 
peripheral  irritant.  This  may  have  its  seat  in  the  circumference  of  the 
orbit,  in  some  twig  of  the  trigeminus,  or  even  at  a  more  distant  point, — in 
the  intestinal  canal,  for  example.  The  writer  has  reported  cases  of  ambly¬ 
opia,  occurring  after  traumatism  of  the  orbital  margin,  which  presented  all 
the  characteristics  of  hysterical  amblyopia,  and  has  noted^™  instance  in 
which  a  visual  defect  of  the  same  nature  disappeared  the  evacuation 

of  a  tape- worm. 4 

I  have  already  stated  that  ocular  contractiuqgT^epharospasm  in  par¬ 
ticular,  which  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  pernJJteral  excitation  are  prob¬ 
ably  always  hysterical,  the  peripheral  irrjptlplv  acting  as  a  hysterogenic 
zone.  Such  cases  are  coming  to  be  consHerca  more  and  more  as  examples 
of  hysteria.  This  is  a  question  which  0>i'>  ot  be  discussed  at  length  here, 
but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  on^^orm  of  hystero-traumatic  amblyopia 
simulating  sympathetic  disease  might  lead  the  ophthalmologist  into 
error.  In  1884  I  observedjArdiharcot’s  service,  a  patient  who  had  been 
treated  for  a  long  tim^fapyoisease  of  the  right  eye.  The  left  eye,  the 
sight  of  which  had  be^Jlestroyed  by  an  accident,  had  been  enucleated. 
The  excision  of  the  jfljjired  eye  had  not  affected  the  vision  of  the  right  eye, 
in  which  all  the  ^h^Wicteristics  of  hysterical  amblyopia  were  found.  The 
patient  eventqafl^presented  the  entire  grouping  of  symptoms  of  hysteria 
(la  grande  dS§&ie). 

ue  et  traumatisme,  Paris,  1887. 

^  xj^aAgents  provocateurs  de  l’hysterie,  Paris,  1889. 

f^Neuere  Arbeiten  ueber  die  traumatischen  Neurosen,  Schmidt’s  Jahrbiicher,  1893. 
i^mblyopie  hystero-traumatique,  Societe  d’ophtbalmologie  de  Paris,  June,  1889. 
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A  second  patient,  who  had  the  left  eye  enucleated  in  1887,  on  account 
of  a  hunting  accident,  consulted  the  writer  in  April,  1893,  for  an  intense 
neuralgia  extending  over  the  entire  right  side  of  the  face,  together  with 
disturbance  of  vision  in  the  remaining  eye.  It  was  ascertained  that  in 
this  eye  there  was  concentric  narrowing  of  the  visual  field,  with  practically 
normal  acuity  and  no  fundus-changes.  In  addition,  there  were  spasm  of 
accommodation  and  monocular  diplopia.  The  patient  was  reassured  with 
regard  to  any  immediate  danger  of  sympathetic  disease,  a  result  which 
some  of  the  writer’s  colleagues  had  feared.  Six  months  later  there  was 
no  trace  of  sympathetic  symptoms,  the  limitation  of  the  field  remaining 
unchanged. 


The  third  case  was  that  of  a  railway  employee,  forty-nine  years  of  age, 
who  was  brought  to  the  writer’s  clinic  in  April,  1893,  on  account  of  a 
destructive  injury  to  the  left  eye.  The  injured  eye  was  painful,  and  the 
patient  complained  of  trouble  in  the  right  eye,  in  which  there  were  no 
visible  changes.  The  left  eye  was  enucleated  one  month  after  the  accident, 
but  the  symptoms  in  the  right  eye  did  not  disappear.  Before  he  obtained 
an  indemnity  from  the  railway  company,  he  was  suspected  of  malingering. 
However,  the  writer  examined  him  carefully,  and  discovered  a  typical  hys¬ 
terical  amblyopia,  characterized  by  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field 
to  thirty  degrees,  with  the  field  for  red  more  extended  than  that  for  white ; 
vision  equalled  5/25.  There  was  very  little  spasm  of  accommodation,  but 
this  is  rarely  found  at  the  patient’s  age.  As  hysterical  signs  that  cannot  be 
simulated,  the  writer  again  calls  attention  to  anaesthesia  of  tta  pharynx  and 
epiglottis,  which  in  this  case  could  be  touched  by  the  without  pro¬ 

voking  reflex  symptoms.  The  visual  defect  in  the  rig^^e  was  developed 
soon  after  the  accident,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  ttaGkEient  dreamed  every 
night  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  sight.  \C/ 

Here,  then,  are  three  cases  of  unilateral  l^Jmcal  amblyopia  following 
injury  to  the  other  eye,  observed  in  men  iOfclKm  one  would  not  be  likely 
to  suspect  hysteria;  and  although  th4^ymptoms  simulated  sympathetic 
disease,  they  had,  in  reality,  no  co^Bction  whatever  with  ophthalmia 
migratoria.  Moreover,  the  condit|0s  were  not  at  all  modified  by  enuclea¬ 
te 

A  case  reported  by  Kal^WjCfci  interest.  A  woman,  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  who  had  lost  tjiertm  eye,  noticed  a  serious  diminution  of  vision 
in  the  right  eye  :  V.  =\1^0.  There  were  no  fundus-lesions.  Enucleation 
of  the  left  eye  caqsqj^i  great  improvement  of  vision,  which  a  month  later 
equalled  2/3.  I^a^considers  the  visual  disorder  hysterical,  but  the  writer 
must  say  tha^fte"  amblyopia  presented  none  of  the  characteristics  of  hys¬ 
teria.  Tl^^hrowing  of  the  visual  field,  in  particular,  was  wanting. 

Hysteri^  may  be  observed  in  the  same  subject  simultaneously  with 

— ^ — : - - 

1  Amblyopie  hysterique  sympathique,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d’ophtalmologie  de  Paris, 
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another  neurosis  or  with  an  organic  disease.  The  conditions  most  fre¬ 
quently  associated  with  hysteria  are  epilepsy,  Basedow’s  disease,  dissem¬ 
inated  sclerosis,  Friedreich’s  disease,  tabes,  syringomyelia,  poisoning  from 
lead,  alcohol,  etc.,  and  syphilis.  Very  often  the  two  combined  diseases  can 
be  recognized  from  their  ocular  manifestations,  an  experience  which  the 
writer  has  often  had  at  the  Sal petri §re,  and  in  which  he  does  not  remember 
that  additional  medical  examinations  showed  that  he  had  made  an  error  in 
diagnosis. 

Of  seventy-nine  cases  of  hysterical  affections  of  the  eye  which  figure 
in  the  report  of  the  writer’s  clinic  for  1888,  made  by  his  assistant,  M. 
Mo  rax,1  in  nine  instances  the  condition  was  associated  with  some,  other 
disease.  The  ocular  symptoms  accompanying  each  disease  are  indicated  in 
the  report.  The  diseases  with  which  hysteria  was  associated  in  the  nine 
cases  were  as  follows :  disseminated  sclerosis,  one  case ;  tabes,  two  cases ; 
Friedreich’s  disease,  three  cases;  syphilis,  one  case;  Basedow’s  disease,  one 
case ;  and  alcoholism,  one  case. 

The  writer’s  present  assistant  at  the  Salpetriere,  Dr.  Koenig,2  made  a 
report  upon  the  subject  to  the  1893  meeting  of  the  French  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society. 

Buzzard,  who  with  Charcot  pointed  out  the  frequent  coincidence  of  dis¬ 
seminated  sclerosis  with  hysteria,  has  also  insisted  upon  the  possibility  of 
distinguishing  between  the  visual  disorders  proper  to  each  disease. 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  cannot  discuss  here  the  differential  diao*- 
nosis  between  the  ocular  disturbances  of  hysteria  and  those  of  the  disease 
with  which  it  may  be  associated.  The  distinction,  he  must  be 

reserved  for  the  ophthalmologist  who  is  familiar  with  tiraWdnd  of  work. 
The  coexistence  of  hysteria  with  another  disease  isPREely  to  give  rise 
to  the  error  of  attributing,  for  example,  contractitffTVtf  the  visual  field  or 
some  other  hysterical  disorder  to  an  organic v^ion.  Thus  it  was  that 
Dejerine  and  Tuilant  regarded  concentric^TiV^tion  of  the  visual  field 
as  a  symptom  of  syringomyelia,  when  reality  it  was  caused  by  con¬ 
comitant  hysteria.  In  about  ten  pat(ehtk  with  this  disease  whom  the 
writer  examined  he  found  contract! of  the  field  once,  this  patient,  how¬ 
ever,  failing  to  p resen  1  of  hysteria.  In  nine  cases  recently 

examined  by  Hoffmam  ing  of  the  visual  field  was  not  once 


observed. 

When  concentric 


the  writer  has  consi4d<g£d,  is  observed  in  patients  suffering  from  organic  dis- 


fram^se  a’ophtalmologie,  1893,  p.  480. 


1  Arabics  de  neurologie,  1889. 

2  rnGiy)lee  oculaires  dans  les  associations  hystero-organiques,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe 


►eutsche  Zeitsclirift  fur  Nervenheilkunde,  iii.  S.  1,  1883. 


Sitfstily  attribute  it  to  the  latter  affection,  but  should 
id  the  possible  coexistence  of  hysteria  with  organic 
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TREATMENT. 

As  the  ocular  disorders  in  hysteria  are  only  symptoms  of  a  general  dis¬ 
ease,  the  treatment  is,  above  all,  that  of  the  neurosis  itself,  and  should  be 
chiefly  based  upon  a  good  mental  and  physical  hygiene.  The  practice  of 
suggestion,  whether  it  be  carried  oiit  while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence 
of  hypnotic  sleep  or  whether  he  be  awake,  may  be  of  great  service.  This 
treatment,  however,  belongs  especially  to  the  neurologist ;  and  as  the  writer 
has  not  had  sufficient  experience  with  it,  and  as  it  is  not  in  his  department, 
he  will  refrain  from  speaking  further  of  it.  Outside  of  general  treatment, 
the  ophthalmologist  may  intervene  very  effectually  in  many  cases  to  palliate, 
if  he  cannot  remove,  the  ocular  symptoms  of  hysteria. 

We  are  consulted  especially  on  account  of  asthenopia,  photophobia, 
ocular  pain,  and  blepharospasm.  As  the  treatment  of  these  several  affec¬ 
tions  has  been  considered  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  as  the  writer  must 
abridge  his  article,  he  will  confine  himself  to  a  few  general  indications. 

Hysterical  asthenopia  is  most  frequently  due  to  anomalies  of  accommo¬ 
dation.  Weak  convex  glasses  relieve  many  patients,  not  only  when  the 
disorder  appears  in  the  form  of  an  accommodative  insufficiency,  but  also 
when  there  is  a  high  degree  of  spasmodic  myopia.  Glasses  of  1  or  1.5  D. 
strength  are  most  often  indicated  for  near-work,  but  one  cannot  mathemat¬ 
ically  deduce  the  formulae  of  the  lenses  from  the  state  of  the  refraction. 
Weak  glasses  must  first  be  prescribed,  and  their  strength,  as  occasion 
demands,  gradually  increased.  a 

For  extreme  degrees  of  spasm  of  accommodation  <rffrbpine  is  useful. 
This  spasm,  which  readily  disappears  under  medicatiomraippears,  it  is  true, 
when  the  mydriatic  is  discontinued,  but  it  is  lUp^vy  less  marked  than 
before,  especially  if  other  means  be  resorted  to  foP^reventing  its  recurrence, 
such  as  convex  lenses,  prisms,  or  smoked  gla* 

When  insufficiency  of  convergence  is/£Ti?y&tJief  symptom,  prisms  of  two 
or  three  degrees,  base  in,  are  useful.  CAMhe  anomaly  of  convergence  in 
hysterical  patients  is  almost  always  0c  hnpanied  by  accommodative  weak¬ 
ness,  a  combination  of  convex  gl^0p  with  prisms  may  be  found  necessary, 
and  often  renders  important  ^™ice.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover, 
that  by  the  use  of  prisms^A^feyiil;  a  certain  amount  of  relief  is  given  from 
the  accommodative  spgsitf^Conversely,  convex  glasses  may  act  upon  the 
convergence.  Here,  fogajin,  we  cannot  deduce  the  strength  of  the  prisms 
from  the  state  o£  amplitude  of  convergence,  weak  prisms,  for  example, 
sometimes  relieytro^patients  in  whom  it  is  greatly  reduced. 

Prisms worn  constantly,  are  indicated  when  the  anomaly  of 
convergences  accompanied  by  vertigo.  In  some  patients  the  writer  has 
observed  vertigo,  almost  amounting  to  agoraphobia,  disappear  almost 
immediately  upon  the  employment  of  prisms. 

When  photophobia  is  the  dominant  symptom,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
o™Sked  or  tinted  glasses  of  various  colors.  As  a  rule,  however,  patients 
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make  use  of  such  protective  glasses  before  consulting  a  physician.  The 
writer  insists  not  only  that  smoked  glasses  are  useful  on  account  of  the 
relief  they  give  the  patient,  but  also  that  they  diminish  the  amount  of  ac¬ 
commodative  spasm  as  well  as  the  contraction  of  the  visual  field.  In  other 
words,  they  exert  a  direct  action  upon  the  amblyopia. 

As  to  those  ocular  and  periocular  pains  which  are  not  due  directly  to  an 
affection  of  accommodation  or  convergence,  treatment  is  uncertain ;  some¬ 
times  it  fails,  sometimes  it  is  successful.  It  may  fail  because  the  pains, 
being  essentially  psychic  in  character,  are  not  amenable  to  treatment  like 
other  neuralgias.  The  successes  are  probably  due  to  suggestion,  to  which 
certain  patients  are  particularly  susceptible. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted  that  in  the  treatment  of  ocular  hysteri¬ 
cal  symptoms  suggestion  has  much  to  do  with  a  good  result,  even  when  the 
physician  does  not  suspect  it.  This  is  true  even  of  cases  of  blepharospasm 
cured  by  surgical  interference.  Probably  section  and  stretching  of  the 
supra-orbital  nerve,  recommended  by  von  Graefe  and  Panas,  as  well  as 
extirpation  of  a  painful  cicatrix,  practised  with  success  by  Pfliiger,  pro¬ 
duce  their  effect  by  suggestion  alone.  Some  skin  areas,  and  certain  twigs 
of  the  trigeminus,  may  constitute  true  hysterogenic  zones,  and  may  act  as 
starting-points  for  reflex  actions  whose  pathological  role  may  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  as,  if  not  more  important  than,  that  of  the  neurosis  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  blepharospasm  is  really  an  affection  of  central  origin,  and  we 
ought  not  to  resort  to  surgical  measures  until  all  other  means  have  been 
employed, — namely,  general  treatment ;  direct  or  indirect  suggestion  ;  the 
continuous  electric  current,  recommended  by  Pfliiger,  Sedlii  tiller,  and 
Harlan  ;  the  magnets  used  by  Harlan  ;  instillations  of  ca^TWk,  which  have 
proved  successful  in  Meyer’s  hands ;  massage  as  emploffc^by  Abadie ;  and 
the  revolving  mirrors  of  Luys,  as  recommended  by^fe^Vecker. 
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One  of  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  Graves’s  dis¬ 
ease,  as  one  would  infer  from  its  alternative  name  of  exophthalmic  goitre, 
is  an  abnormal  prominence  of  the  eyes.  Indeed,  the  patient’s  attention  is 
often  first  directed  to  her  “  staring  eyes,”  though,  as  a  rule,  the  exophthal¬ 
mos  is  preceded  by  irregular  heart-action,  digestive  trouble,  or  the  sense  of 
fulness  in  the  neck  which  the  enlarging  and  pulsating  thyroid  gives. 

The  staring  appearance  of  the  eye  is  due  to  one  or  both  of  two  causes : 
(1)  actual  projection  forward  or  proptosis  of  the  globe,  and  (2)  abnormal 
increase  in  vertical  measurement  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  so  that  more  of 
the  sclerotic  is  exposed  than  is  normally  the  case.  The  masking  forward 
of  the  eyes  may  be  of  rapid  onset,  and  the  more  acute  it  isJ^greater  is  the 
risk  of  defects  of  nutrition — ulcers,  or  even  sloughing-^^wie  cornea.  The 
exact  reason  for  the  proptosis  is  still  undecided.  MAtwriters  invoke  the 
arterial  dilatation  in  the  orbit,  leading  to  an  oyXgrowth  of  the  fatty  and 
connective  tissue,  as  a  sufficient  cause,  thou#ft>ipdther  suggested  one  is  a 
state  of  spasm  of  the  unstriped  muscle  foumWn  the  orbit  (especially  that 
crossing  the  splieno  maxillary  fissure),  as^^l  as  in  the  eyelids  themselves. 

Persistent  slight  retraction  of  the/jpper  lids  (known  as  Stellwag’s  sign) 
is  present  in  about  eight  out  of  evrfOCen  cases,  and  impairment  of  consen¬ 
sual  downward  movement  of^^itpper  lid  with  that  of  the  globe  (von 
Graefe’s  sign)  is  also  seen  inrtrCtrge  proportion.  Slight  depression  or  re¬ 
traction  of  the  lower  lidsma^tteen  noticed  in  a  very  few  cases.  Roller  and 
Jessop  have  shown  that  similar  phenomena  on  a  small  scale  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  applying  o^rne  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  it  seems  most  likely  that 
this  is  due  to  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve-endings,  and  a 

consequent  c^odfe^^tion  of  the  orbital  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves. 

Von  Grae&s  sign,  already  alluded  to,  is  investigated  in  the  following 
manne^-^Kie  observer  faces  the  patient,  and  directs  her  attention  to  an 
objecV^aeh  is  made  to  travel  slowly  down  in  front  of  the  face.  Under 
nowps^conditions  the  upper  lid  follows  in  the  most  even  manner  the  globe 
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as  it  is  turned  downward ;  but  in  most  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  the  lid 
will  be  seen  to  halt,  leaving  a  widening  gap  between  its  lower  border  and 
the  upper  corneal  margin.  Spasm  of  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres  in 
connection  with  the  levator  palpebrae  is  certainly  the  most  reasonable  ex¬ 
planation  for  this  interesting  phenomenon,  which,  it  must  be  noted,  is  not 
present  in  all  cases  of  Graves’s  disease,  and  has  occasionally  been  met  with 
when  all  other  signs  of  that  disease  were  absent.  (Hughlings  Jackson.) 

With  the  protrusion  several  other  symptoms  may  be  observed.  The 
patient  closes  the  lids  with  difficulty,  and  in  bad  cases  they  remain  open 
during  sleep :  hence  the  production  of  corneal  nebulae,  or  ulcers,  is  readily 
understood,  but  is,  fortunately,  rare.  Sometimes,  however,  complete  opacity 
or  sloughing  of  the  cornea  has  led  to  blindness.  In  the  latter  cases  the 
destructive  process  resists  all  local  treatment,  unless  it  yields  to  tarsor¬ 
rhaphy  or  stitching  the  lids  carefully  together  over  the  globes.  It  would 
seem  that  the  more  rapidly  the  protrusion  develops  the  greater  is  the  risk 


to  the  cornea. 

With  regard  to  rarer  symptoms,  we  have  to  note  that  diplopia  is  some¬ 
times  experienced,  and  that  even  marked  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the 
muscles  moving  the  globe  has  been  observed.  Thus  Bristowe  records  one 
case  in  which  complete  one-sided  ophthalmoplegia  externa  supervened  upon 
the  protrusion. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  consists  in  attacks  of  severe  pain 
in  the  eyes,  accompanied  by  profuse  scalding  lacrymation.  Occasionally  the 
eyeball  may  be  suddenly  dislocated  forward,  and  this  may  recur  repeatedly. 
Loss  of  the  eyebrow  and  eyelid-hairs  has  been  notiqtfWby  Burney  Yeo. 
On  auscultation  of  the  orbit  a  more  or  less  continuaj^Cbruit  is  sometimes 
audible. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  pupils^rWGraves’s  disease  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said.  Moderate  dilatation  Jh^Deen  noticed  in  some  cases ; 
but  the  pupils  always  respond  well  tortM^j;  illumination  and  contract  on 
convergence  of  the  eyes. .  These  stattoeWs  hold  true  for  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  though,  of  course,  the  occi^P^hce  of  perforating  ulcers  may  lead  to 
anterior  synechise  and  thus  liraitH^he  pupillary  action.  Further,  iritis  is  by 
no  means  an  infrequent  resultfrarsevere  cases. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  reveals  little  or 
nothing  abnormal.  Ii/^k^ht  be  expected  that  the  retinal  vessels  would 
share  in  the  gener^aftatation  of  the  orbital  ones;  but,  although  venous 
fulness  and  pulsation  may  be  present,  arterial  pulsation  is  practically  never 
observed  in  tliaS^Tna  in  cases  of  Graves’s  disease.  Optic  atrophy  has  very 
occasionay^ps^nlted,  apparently  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Gra^^^disease,  as  is  well  known,  is  far  more  frequent  in  women  than 

S^hliough  the  latter  sex  is  by  no  means  exempt.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
n  Graefe  observed  a  great  preponderance  of  men  in  the  cases  of  de- 
r e  inflammation  of  the  cornea  following  exophthalmos  which  he  eol- 
\j£cted.  This  has  never  been  confirmed  by  other  observers.  Out  of  twenty- 
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five  similar  cases  tabulated  by  Jessop  (including  several  of  von  Graefe’s) 
only  six  occurred  in  men. 

As  regards  the  age  of  the  patients,  the  period  between  twenty  and  forty 
years  of  age  is  the  most  liable  ;  but  severe  exophthalmos  has  been  known 
to  occur  as  early  as  four  years  and  as  late  as  fifty-six. 

Unilateral  exophthalmos  has  been  observed  in  several  cases  associated 
with  pulsating  enlargement  either  of  the  whole  thyroid  gland,  or  of  that 
half  situated  on  the  same  side,  or  even  of  the  opposite  half.  Thus,  in 
one  case  recorded  by  Burney  Yeo,1  enlargement  of  the  right  half  of  the 
thyroid  coincided  with  prominence  of  the  left  eye,  and  when  right  exoph¬ 
thalmos  came  on,  the  left  lobe  of  the  thyroid  enlarged. 

With  regard  to  the  diagnosis ,  it  must  be  remembered  that  whilst  the 
advanced  cases  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  disease,  others  may  be 
met  with  in  which  the  symptoms  are  but  slightly  marked,  and  that  a  mistake 
may  in  these  latter  readily  occur.  In  other  words,  there  are  all  degrees  of 
Graves’s  disease,  ranging  upward  from  those  in  which  there  is  only  a  slight 
undue  exposure  of  the  sclerotics  and  forward  projection  of  the  globes,  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  In  these 
slight  cases,  which  may  or  may  not  go  on  to  the  higher  grades,  the  symp¬ 
toms  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  may  be  practically  absent  so  long  as  the 
patient  is  not  under  the  influence  of  excitement  or  strong  mental  emotion. 

It  is  of  importance  to  recognize  these  early  cases  of  Graves’s  disease, 
which  may  come  first  under  the  ophthalmic  surgeon’s  care,  since  treatment 
is  then  most  likely  to  be  successful.  * 

Prognosis. — With  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  the  disea<^\f  which  the 
eye-symptoms  form  but  a  part,  one  fact  has  been  clearly  established, — that 
cases  of  even  great  severity  may  slowly  but  comjd^^ recover,  and  all 
traces  of  the  exophthalmos  ultimately  disappem-^This  fortunate  result 
may  be  independent  of  any  drug  treatment,  and-Svsome  cases  has  followed 
a  complete  change  of  climate  and  habits  ofTftelf  Occasionally  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  pregnancy  has  had  a  favorable  (^feaTmpon  the  disease,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  constant.  Qp 

With  regard  to  the  eye-svmptc^,  we  may  say  that  the  more  rapid 
the  development  of  the  globe-pro(rWon  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  corneal 
trouble.  It  is  just  in  these^M&di  rapid  onset  that  complete  opacity  or 
sloughing  of  the  cornea  ma^JWel op,  leading  to  complete  blindness. 

Once  severe  inflam m^tiAi  of  the  cornea  has  supervened,  local  treatment 
is,  as  a  rule,  unsucc^sg&l. 

Treatment. — Stride  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  chief  danger  to  the 
eye  in  Graves’s  disc?(se  results  from  inability  to  close  the  lids,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  los^Sjyheir  protective  power,  the  most  hopeful  measure  of  local 
treatment  womd  appear  to  be  the  operation  of  tarsorrhaphy,  or  suturing  the 
lids  tqgtffeflqf. 


<o 


1  British  Medical  Journal,  1887,  p.  320. 
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This  should,  however,  be  reserved  for  the  worst  cases,  and,  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  it  should  be  done  thoroughly  by  removing  a  considerable  part 
of  each  lid-margin.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  consider  the  operation 
inadvisable  if  the  patient  is  past  middle  age,  and  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
special  risk  in  administering  anaesthetics  to  the  subjects  of  Graves’s  disease. 
In  cases  that  have  recovered  with  leucomata  iridectomy  may  subsequently 
be  required.  In  treating  the  mild  cases  of  corneal  ulceration  frequent 
bathing  of  the  eye  with  a  warm  antiseptic  solution  is  usually  of  benefit. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  general  treatment  of  Graves’s  dis¬ 


ease. 


Change  of  climate  (note  that  high  altitudes  are  said  to  be  injurious), 
avoidance  of  all  excitement  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  attention  to  general 
health  are  perhaps  the  most  important  measures. 

Of  the  host  of  remedies  advised  in  the  treatment,  belladonna  taken 
internally  has  been  most  generally  found  useful.  Phosphate  of  soda  in 
large  doses  is  advocated  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  several  cases  of  im¬ 
provement  under  its  use  have  been  reported.  If  the  case  is  attended  with 
much  mental  excitement  or  distress,  sulphonal  in  from  ten-  to  twenty-grain 
doses  may  be  found  useful.  Aconite,  quinine,  digitalis,  and  iron  have  all 
been  extensively  tried,  with  occasional  success. 

Several  observers  have  reported  favorable  results  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  thymus  gland  (preferably  obtained  from  the  calf,  and  administered 
in  doses  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a  week). 
The  improvement  was  shown  not  only  in  the  ocular  symptoms  but  also  in 
the  heart’s  action,  and  the  general  condition.  The  tr^atoc^t  is  based  upon 
a  supposed  antagonism  between  the  thymus  and  thy^cJ'  glands, — a  condi¬ 
tion  which  is  by  no  means  proved  to  exist ;  but  f^n^Mnymus  gland  feeding 
is  practically  harmless  it  is  worthy  of  further  ^trfsJVhi  Graves’s  disease.  The 
application  of  Leiter’s  ice-coil,  or,  better.  “  ice-collar,”  to  the  neck 

over  the  region  of  the  thyroid  gland  has  Been  known  to  cause  marked 
diminution  of  the  proptosis  as  well  dS^ime  vascular  excitement. 

Of  late  years  many  cases  have^^en  treated  by  partial  excision  of  the 
thyroid  gland  or  ligature  of  tln^Jiyroid  arteries.  Although  it  is  perhaps 
premature  to  decide  upon  th^xjwpe  of  these  operations,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  by  no  means  chafer  oi  risk  in  severe  cases  of  Graves’s  disease, 
and  that,  on  the  wh  Ir  results  have  been  discouraging ;  nor  can  any 


valid  reasons  be  giv^ijbr  expecting  much  improvement  from  them. 


HERPES  OPHTHALMICUS. 

ty  years  it  has  been  known  that  when  herpes  occurred 
of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  the  globe  on  that  side  was 
olved. 


HERPES  OPHTHALMICUS. 


,  that  if  the  skin  of  the  nose  be  extensively  affected  by 
cial  risk  of  the  iris  and  cornea  becoming  also  inflamed. 
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This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  sensory  nerve  supply  of  the 
iris  (and  some  other  internal  parts  within  the  globe)  is  derived  from  the 
long  and  short  ciliary  branches  of  the  nasal  trunk,  which  also  reach  the 
cornea.  The  sensory  nerves  of  the  eyelids,  including  those  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  caruncle,  and  lacrymal  sac,  are  derived  from  several  different  branches 
of  the  fifth.  Thus  the  upper  lid  on  both  surfaces  receives  twigs  from  the 
supra-trochlear  and  supra-orbital  divisions  of  the  frontal  nerve  as  well  as  from 
the  lacrymal ;  the  lower  lid  from  the  infra-trochlear  (branch  of  the  nasal) 
and  infra-orbital  nerves.  Hence,  in  herpes  affecting  one  or  other  division 
of  the  ophthalmic  or  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  we  should  expect  the 
eyelids  and  conjunctiva  to  be  more  often  inflamed  than  the  iris  and  cornea. 
This  is  found  to  be  the  case.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  we  canuot  lay 
down  the  rule  that  with  herpes  in  the  distribution  of  the  nasal  nerve  on  the 
face  the  iris  or  cornea  is  always  involved.  In  several  cases  where  herpetic 
vesicles  have  covered  the  side  of  the  nose  the  eye  itself  has  wholly  escaped. 

One  remarkable  fact  about  herpes  occurring  in  the  distribution  of  a 
sensory  nerve  is  that  the  inflammation  is  of  sudden  onset  and  shows  no 
tendency  to  spread ;  hence  if  the  eye  is  affected  it  will  be  so  about  the  same 
time  as  the  development  of  the  vesicles  on  the  skin  around.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  happen  that  with  severe  herpes  frontalis  where  there  is  much  scabbing 
or  an  eczematous  condition  of  the  eyelids  the  conjunctiva  becomes  inflamed 
some  days  or  a  week  or  two  after  the  onset  of  the  skin-trouble.  The  same 
holds  true  in  some  cases  of  iritis  with  herpes. 

As  regards  the  pathology,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  neu¬ 
ritis,  probably  central,  occurs.  In  more  than  one  case  of  ta^es  zoster  it 
has  been  demonstrated  (by  Charcot,  Hebra,  von  Biiren|^gung,  etc.)  that 
the  ganglion  on  the  posterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerve  w inflamed  or  has 
hemorrhages  into  it. 

From  analogy  one  would  expect  in  herpes  f^gialis  that  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  wrould  be  involved,  and  this  fact^grams  actually  to  have  been 
proved.  (De  Wecker.)  >  V-/ 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  neuritis,  wWH*er  central  or  peripheral,  we  are 
still  ignorant.  It  is  suggested  that  exposure  to  cold  may  be  one  cause,  and 
in  favor  of  this  view  it  is  to  be  no#^£Jthat  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve 
are  peculiarly  exposed,  that  th^eyAMstly  pass  through  bony  foramina,  and 
that  they  are  the  favorite  site^f  neuralgia. 

It  is  also  certain  tha/Topc  influences  may  produce  herpes :  of  these  one 
of  the  best  proved  is  arsemc ;  the  internal  administration  of  this  drug  has 
been  known  to  proc|ft&£nerpes  frontalis,  though  not  nearly  so  often  as  herpes 
of  the  trunk,  et^AStfmilarly,  herpes  frontalis  has  followed  an  attempt  at 
suicide  by  ch^v^d  fumes,  and  residence  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere  has  also 
been  invokecN^fe  a  cause. 

In  m&ifc -cases,  however,  no  explanation  of  this  kind  is  forthcoming. 
We^knAw  that  herpes  of  the  fifth  nerve  occurs  in  both  sexes  with  almost 
emdbQfrequency,  and  that  it  attacks  adults  as  a  rule,  though  children  are 
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not  exempt.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  it  occurs  more 
frequently  at  one  period  of  the  year  than  another,  but  with  only  conflicting 
results.  It  very  rarely  relapses,  but  has  been  known  to  occur  three  times 
in  the  same  individual.  As  regards  its  comparative  frequency,  herpes  of 
the  face  occurred  in  sixteen  cases  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
in  which  various  parts  of  the  body  were  affected,  and  intercostal  herpes  is 
more  than  fourteen  times  as  frequent  as  the  facial  variety.  (Greenough.) 

The  onset  of  herpes  is  usually  preceded  by  pain,  of  either  a  darting  or 
a  boring  character,  in  the  area  to  be  affected, — i.e.,  the  forehead,  eye,  etc. 
Sometimes  this  prodromal  pain  has  lasted  ten  days  before  the  first  vesicles 
have  shown  themselves,  though  usually  the  period  is  very  much  shorter.  A 
fact  of  more  importance  is  that  the  neuralgia  may  last  long  after  the  erup¬ 
tion  has  developed,  and  perhaps  when  nothing  remains  but  scars  or  pig¬ 
mented  patches.  It  would  appear  that  the  older  the  patient  the  more  is 
this  neuralgia  to  be  dreaded  and  the  longer  does  it  persist.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  parts  affected  remain  painful,  but  their  sensation  may  be  for  long 
impaired ;  thus  the  cornea  may  be  left  anaesthetic,  and  therefore  especially 
liable  to  ulceration  from  foreign  bodies,  etc. 

As  to  the  form  of  ophthalmic  lesion  accompanying  herpes,  one  or  more 
of  the  following  symptoms  may  be  present:  first,  swelling  and  perhaps 
vesication  of  the  conjunctiva;  second,  vesicles  of  the  cornea  itself,  ulcers, 
or  even  sloughing ; 1  third,  keratitis  punctata,  or  iritis  not  truly  serous  (hypo¬ 
pyon  is  very  rare).  There  maybe  tenderness  over  the  lacrymal  gland,  with 
lacrymation.  As  a  sequel  of  the  corneal  involvement  nebulae  or  trouble¬ 
some  phlyctenules  may  be  left. 

The  eyelids  during  the  active  stage  are  nearly  af^^s  congested  and 
cedematous.  Thus  in  the  severe  cases  iritis  or  d^puction  of  the  cornea 
will  occur.  In  mild  ones  there  are  merely  ophfJ*t&?nc  irritability  and  pho¬ 
tophobia,  with  slight  congestion. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  herj/SV^thalmicus  is  especially  liable 
to  complicate  neuritis  of  the  nasal  bromcVf'but  it  is  seen  with  herpes  fron¬ 
talis  and  even  herpes  infra-orbitalis,i™tagh  with  the  latter  it  is  very  rare. 

Is  herpes  ophthalmicus  ever  G^npncated  with  lesions  of  the  oculo- motor 
nerves?  This  has  been  much  ^Wated,  and  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  very  rarely  so  complicated^  +* 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  in&rbst  that  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  (on  the 
same  side)  may  folio  worTTccompany  herpes  facialis  in  the  distribution  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  Rareraough  this  complication  is,  several  carefully  recorded 
cases  prove  its  ai^wrence  beyond  question.  Of  these  we  would  especially 
refer  to  tljo^e^qDorted  by  Letulle,2  Verneuil,3  and  Tryde.4  Striibing,5 


e  expected  only  from  the  fact  that  gangrene  of  the  skin  sometimes  occurs 


1  Thfc 
in  herpq 

^J*jtekille,  Archives  de  PhjTsiol.  norm,  et  pathol.,  2d  ser.,  t.  ix.  p.  162,  1882. 
^  ^^yemeuil,  Gazette  de  Paris,  1873,  No.  20,  et  seq. 

^S*4  Tryde,  Schmidt’s  Jahrbucher,  Bd.  cliv.  S.  273. 

>r  6  Striibing,  Deutsches  Archiv  fur  klinische  Medicin,  October,  1865. 
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Greenough,  and  others  have  recorded  instances  where  the  herpes  had  in¬ 
volved  spinal  nerves  (the  cervical  set)  and  not  the  fifth  itself.  It  is  to  be 
noted  (1)  that  the  motor  paralysis  has  usually  developed  or  been  noticed  as 
the  skin-eruption  was  disappearing,  or  even  after  it  had  entirely  healed ; 
(2)  that  in  herpes  ophthalmicus,  as  in  herpes  of  other  regions  of  the  body, 
there  is  often  evidence  of  neuritis,  disturbances  of  sensation  (sometimes 
persistent  anaesthesia),  as  well  as  pain;  (3)  that  the  motor  paralysis  is  very 
slow  to  disappear,  persisting,  perhaps,  when  all  traces  of  the  cutaneous 
herpes  have  vanished  except  a  few  scars. 

That  herpes  ophthalmicus  is  due  to  a  neuritis  of  the  first  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  there  can  be  little  doubt.  But  it  is  a  form  of  neuritis  which  has 
little  or  no  tendency  to  spread,  differing  in  this  respect  most  markedly  from 
some  other  varieties  of  peripheral  neuritis.  The  close  proximity  of  the 
nuclei  of  origin  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  suggests  a  method  of  extension  of  inflammation  which  would 
account  for  these  curious  and  rare  cases  of  herpes  ophthalmicus  and  facial 
paralysis.  But  do  we  ever  see  herpes  of  one  branch  of  the  fifth  involving 
paralysis  of  the  motor  part  of  that  nerve,  or  spreading  from  the  ophthalmic 
division  to  the  superior  or  inferior  maxillary  branches,  once  the  eruption 
has  definitely  appeared?  It  would  further  appear  that  herpes  ophthal¬ 
micus  is  very  rarely  indeed  accompanied  or  followed  by  paralysis  of  any 
of  the  true  ocular  muscles. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  case  of  VerneuiPs,1  where  unilateral  facial  herpes  was 
followed  by  incomplete  facial  paralysis  (neither  involving  the  forehead),  there 
were  at  the  same  time  strabismus  and  ptosis.  But  the  lattavtiyo  symptoms 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  face,  and  were  doubtless  injury  of  the 

third  nerve  by  fracture  of  the  cranial  base,  the  injury-A&ing  preceded  all 
the  nerve  symptoms.  In  two  cases,  however,  ptosis  persisted  after  herpes 
ophthalmicus  on  the  same  side.2 

Diagnosis. — It  is  a  common  thing  ftnvudjrakes  to  arise  in  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  herpes  ophthalmicus,  and  this  n(£  merely  at  the  onset  of  the  attack. 
There  is  one  disease  with  which  it  is  irapiently  confounded,  for  both  by 
the  laity  and  by  many  medical  men  \L  i^apt  to  be  called  erysipelas. 

In  its  sudden  onset,  the  pain^JSeh  accompanies  it,  the  vesication  and 
swelling  of  the  skin  which  are  present  at  its  height,  and  perhaps  even  in 
the  constitutional  disturbanc^$inch  may  accompany  it,  there  are  points  of 
resemblance  to  erysipel^  ^ffut  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  two 
are  much  more  marked.  * 'Herpes  ophthalmicus  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
distribution  of  cer  tainQen sory  nerves,  occurs  on  one  side  only  of  the  face, 
never  spreads  a^does  erysipelas,  the  bullse  or  vesicles  are  perhaps  more 
numerous  but smaller  than  those  of  erysipelas,  and  the  pronounced  rise 
of  tern peratuh^ and  swelling  of  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  which  are  so 
charatfgrjsac  of  erysipelas  are  rarely  present  in  herpes. 


0' 


^^V^rneuil,  Gazette  de  Paris,  1873,  No.  20,  et  seq. 

Vi 


rHutchinson,  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  v.  p.  207,  and  vol.  vi.,  February,  1869. 
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Hence  the  mistake  between  the  two  diseases  ought  not  to  occur  nearly 
so  frequently  as  is  the  case,  and  must  arise  either  from  carelessness  or  from 
ignorance  of  the  facts  about  herpes  ophthalmicus. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  latter  have  been  known  to  ophthalmic  sur¬ 
geons  only  since  1866,  that  it  is  an  uncommon  disease,  and  that  many  medi¬ 
cal  men  have  escaped  seeing  or  hearing  of  a  case.  There  is  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  point  to  be  noted, — viz.,  that  an  attack  of  herpes  may  be  complicated 
after  a  time  by  genuine  erysipelas,  though  this  is  far  from  frequent. 

In  the  diagnosis  between  the  two,  the  chief  points  ar'e  the  peculiar  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation  in  herpes  and  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  travel  when  once  developed. 

Further,  the  pain  preceding  the  outbreak  is  more  prolonged  and  more 
intense  in  herpes  than  in  erysipelas,  though  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions. 

The  congestion  of  the  whole  eye  and  the  pain  in  herpes  may  suggest 
acute  glaucoma,  and  some  increase  of  tension  may  be  present  with  the 
former,  but  the  distribution  of  the  vesicles,  etc.,  will  usually  prevent  such 
a  mistake  in  diagnosis. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  diagnosis  of  herpes  from  so-called  pem¬ 
phigus  or  essential  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva,  since  there  is  little  prob¬ 
ability  of  the  two  diseases  being  confounded. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  herpes  which  requires  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  one  already  considered. 

Herpes  of  the  eyelids  and  neighboring  parts  may  not  be  due  to  neuritis 
of  the  sensory  nerves,  but  induced  and  localized  by  sympathetic  nerve  irri¬ 
tation.  In  other  words,  febrile  herpes,  with  its  initialvfigpr,  may  (rarely, 
it  is  true)  aifect  other  parts  of  the  face  than  the  regioi^Wtne  lips,  where  it 
is  so  well  known.  This  is  an  important  fact,  sirn^u  explains  the  anoma¬ 
lous  cases  of  supposed  herpes  zoster  affecting^ptn  sides  of  the  face.  A 
good  example  is  reported  under  the  heacU^^of  severe  bilateral  herpes 
ophthalmicus  by  Dr.  W.  Kobertson.1  case  the  vesicles,  bullae,  and 

pustules  occurred  in  a  circle  around^each-^eye,  and  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  distribution  of  the  frontal,  na^^  ^infra-orbital,  and  lacryrnal  nerves. 
The  illustration  accompanying  tfoe  report  enables  one  to  see  that  they  were 
exactly  symmetrical,  did  not  the  whole  area  of  any  one  of  these  sen¬ 
sory  nerves  (for  instance*  Hie  eyebrow  the  vesicles  extended  for  only 

one  inch, — a  limit  nevep*^es^)ected  by  true  herpes  frontalis),  and  were  more 
probably  determ ined^b^ne  sympathetic  nerve  reacting  on  both  facial  arte¬ 
ries.  The  patienMvasi suffering  from  pneumonia  and  nephritis  at  the  time 
of  the  herpetic^rajSreak. 

We  mjiy>g^9rnt  that  herpes  in  the  distribution  of  sensory  nerves  is  occa- 
sionallY^mJhetrical,  but  it  is  open  to  doubt  if  any  true  bilateral  case  has 
been  veN^bserved  in  the  face,  and  the  above  example  illustrates  a  fallacy 
whi^sbas  to  be  guarded  against. 


1  Lancet,  July  7,  1888. 
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With  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  herpes  ophthalmicus,  the  severity  both 
of  the  eye-lesions  and  of  the  skin-eruption  is  apt  to  be  greatest  in  patients 
of  advanced  age.  Not  only  does  the  pain  persist  in  some  cases  for  long 
periods,  but  the  affected  eye  may  be  left  irritable  and  with  increased  ten¬ 
sion.  “  In  almost  all  cases  the  tract  of  skin  involved  in  the  eruption  re¬ 
mains  for  long  partially  anaesthetic.  When  the  eye  has  been  involved,  the 
cornea  frequently  loses  sensation,  and  never  fully  regains  it.”  1  This  fact 
must  render  it  especially  liable  to  inflammatory  trouble  subsequently,  from 
entrance  of  dust  or  other  foreign  body.  Then,  again,  the  prognosis  must 
be  grave  should  iritis  develop  with  the  herpes. 

Treatment — If  the  pain  is  severe,  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  or 
the  internal  administration  of  quinine  and  opium  may  be  advisable.  Leloir 
recommends  the  local  use  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cocaine  hydrochlorate 
or  of  menthol  (fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  either)  to  the  affected  area  of 
skin.  The  physician  should  carefully  abstain  from  using  (as  has  been 
recommended)  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  caustic,  since 
serious  harm  (acute  cellulitis,  or  even  gangrene)  has  been  known  to  follow. 
The  mildest  treatment  is  alone  required,  but,  since  there  is  slight  danger  of 
erysipelas  or  septic  infection  occurring,  it  is  wise  to  use  an  antiseptic  appli¬ 
cation.  -  Probably  nothing  is  better  than  a  warm  fomentation  of  boracic 
lint  soaked  in  weak  carbolic  solution.  The  use  of  subacetate  of  lead  lotion 
should  be  avoided,  since  if  there  be  any  corneal  lesion  a  deposit  of  the  oxide 
may  occur. 

In  the  event  of  iritis  supervening  of  course  atropine  must  be  applied, 
and,  perhaps  owing  to  the  conjunctival  congestion,  it  is  joau&ularly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  proper  mydriatic  effects  from  it:  hence  aJ^hyrrequent  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  strong  solution  is  advisable,  as  soon  as^^pupil  is  noted  to 
act  sluggishly,  until  free  dilatation  is  procured.  many  of  the  cases 

are  in  old  subjects,  in  whom  atropine  is  apt  to  l^jg  on  glaucoma,  cocaine 
should  be  used  with  the  other  alkaloid.  ^SS 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  becL  ufcrrai 
draughts,  while  the  attack  is  at  its  heigjfty^  A  nourishing  diet,  quinine  and 
port  wine,  etc.,  are  to  be  recommended  in  most  cases ;  and  if  the  neuralgia 
prove  intractable,  a  surgical  ope^gZm  (division  of  the  supra  orbital  nerve 
after  Thiersch’s  method,  wit^v^adfion  of  a  long  piece  of  the  trunk)  may 
be  required. 

In  conclusion,  stress %ain  be  laid  on  the  facts  that  herpes  ophthal¬ 
micus  is  the  frequent^ubject  of  mistakes  in  diagnosis,  and  that  if  the  eye 
is  markedly  affectodNjTe  prognosis  must  be  very  guarded.  Vision  may  be 
wholly  lost,  oivi^^to  iritis  or  destruction  of  the  cornea,  or,  in  less  grave 
cases,  the  be  left  irritable  and  congested  or  with  increased  tension 

long  after ^liSattack  of  herpes  has  subsided. 


rat  any  rate,  protected  from 
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Binocular  single  vision  implies  the  perfect  correlation  of  many  factors, 
both  physical  and  psychical.  The  retina  of  each  eye  receives  a  picture 
which  is  carried  by  the  nerve  to  the  percipient  centres.  These  pictures, 
although  not  identical,  are  mentally  combined  and  recognized  as  repre¬ 
senting  one  object.  This  result  is  accomplished  only,  in  all  probability, 
when  the  percipient  centres  have  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  vision 
of  an  object  falling  upon  the  macula  of  each  eye  must  be  mentally  inter¬ 
preted  as  one  object,  and  not  as  two.  In  course  of  time  tlife  knowledge 
becomes  so  automatic  that  if  for  any  reason  the  picture  of^M^ojject  looked 
at  falls  in  one  eye  elsewhere  than  on  the  macula,  two  ima^0jare  immediately 
perceived  and  confusion  results.  In  order  that  this  prfN^Helism  of  the  visual 
axes  of  the  eyes  shall  be  maintained  with  as  liHKNnuscular  and  nervous 
fatigue  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  that  it  shoullhfthvays  be  present  without 
active,  conscious  or  unconscious  effort.  Tfi^rXportance  of  this  fact  has 
long  been  recognized,  and  a  weakness  of  i^e  acfclucting  muscles  has  been  for 
many  years  considered  a  defect  which  pi^^uced  asthenopia  and  ocular  strain. 
The  probability  that  such  a  defect  ^jthat  other  inequalities  of  ocular  bal¬ 
ance  might  be  a  source  of  nen^uW  irritation  sufficient  to  precipitate  or 
produce  grave  functional  Disturbances  other  than  asthenopia  and 

headache  was  first  brougJjtrfJwbre  the  profession  by  Dr.  George  T.  Stevens, 
when  his  successful  prize  t'ssay  was  presented  to  the  Academie  Royale  de 
Medecine  of  BelgiqnWn  1883.  Since  his  first  advocacy  of  this  theory,  Dr. 
Stevens  has  not  co&^Ko  urge  the  importance  of  this  subject  upon  the  med¬ 
ical  profession ^h^Kto  suggest  methods  for  the  discovery  and  diagnosis  of 
such  error^>as^v^ll  as  to  perfect  methods  for  their  relief  when  found.  His 
views  haveNty  no  means  been  fully  accepted  by  the  profession  at  large, 
and  ^ftAbeen  bitterly  opposed  by  some,  who  have  even  denied  that  any 
^strain  could  arise  from  inequalities  of  the  balauce  of  the  ocular 
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That  the  external  ocular  muscles  are  often  so  placed  that  a  subcon¬ 
scious  effort  is  required  in  order  to  avoid  diplopia  and  its  uncomfortable 
results  will  be  disputed  by  none.  Sometimes  the  amount  of  muscular  effort 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  is  so  great  that  the  habit  is  never  acquired  and 
the  psychology  of  vision  is  much  changed,  as,  for  instance,  in  alternating  stra¬ 
bismus,  where  the  image  received  by  the  fixing  eye  is  alone  perceived,  and 
the  image  of  the  other  eye  is  ignored  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be 
discovered  by  any  effort  of  the  will ;  yet  when  the  fixation  is  changed  to 
the  second  eye  and  the  second  image  is  recognized  by  the  consciousness,  the 
image  received  by  the  first  eye  is  equally  ignored,  and,  in  its  turn,  cannot 
be  recalled  by  any  effort  of  the  will  as  long  as  the  second  eye  remains  the 
fixing  eye.  When,  however,  binocular  vision  has  been  established,  the  mus¬ 
cular  balance  must  be  such  that  not  only  parallelism  of  the  axes  of  vision 
shall  be  maintained  while  looking  at  distant  objects,  but  also  convergence 
must  be  easily  maintained  when  looking  at  near  objects. 

Clearness  of  vision  requires  that  the  rays  of  light  which  form  the  image 
on  the  retina  shall  be  accurately  focussed,  and  this  result  necessitates  that 
there  shall  be  exercised  a  suitable  amount  of  accommodation  for  every  given 
amount  of  convergence  upon  looking  from  a  distant  to  a  near  object.  An 
error  of  refraction  may  blur  the  picture  for  a  near  as  well  as  for  a  distant 
object,  but  whenever  it  is  possible  so  to  do,  the  eye  brings  to  its  aid  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  by  this  means  corrects  the  error  of  focus  and  secures  a 
sharp  definition.  Now,  it  is  an  established  fact  in  ophthalmology  that 
headache,  mental,  physical,  and  nervous  fatigue,  amounting  even  to  con¬ 
fusion  and  inability  to  think,  may  be  dependent  upon  th^^orrection  of  an 
error  of  refraction  by  the  ciliary  muscle.  These  synyOtas  must  be  due 
either  to  fatigue  of  the  muscular  apparatus,  or  top^rvous  fatigue  of  the 
central  system  developed  by  a  constant  semi-co  or  unconscious  effort 

to  hold  the  ciliary  muscle  up  to  its  duty,  orX^may  be,  to  mental  fatigue 
of  the  percipient  centres  due  to  the  diffikWWof  recognizing  a  partially 
blurred  image ;  yet  it  is  to  be  remem^erbd/that  for  every  effort  of  accom¬ 
modation  there  is  associated  convergpSb,  requiring  also  nervous  stimulus, 
and  that  these  two  separate  acts  so  associated,  either  from  actual  corre¬ 
lation  of  the  brain-cells  or  frofl^rrabit,  that  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty 
possible  to  disassociate  the  ^an^^cS  and  not  accommodate  upon  convergence 
or  converge  upon  accomm^Qhion,  if  indeed  the  latter  is  ever  accomplished 
by  one  whose  eyes  l/5v^d?oth  normal  refraction  and  normal  muscular 
conditions. 

The  third  nerve  supplies  not  only  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the 

sphincter  of  UAjJis,  but  also  the  internal  rectus,  superior  rectus,  inferior 
rectus,  an^K^perior  oblique,  from  which  anatomical  arrangement  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  thaN^eommodation  and  convergence  are  necessarily  associated  and  of 
equal  jmDortance  for  comfortable  binocular  single  vision.  It  would  seem, 
3re,  that  if  an  error  of  refraction  can  produce  headache  and  mental, 
sical,  or  nervous  fatigue,  the  same  symptoms  might  be  equally  due  to  a 
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weak  convergence.  The  same  stimulus  proceeding  from  the  central  nervous 
system  must  be  present  in  urging  the  recti  muscles  up  to  their  duty  as  is 
present  in  urging  the  ciliary  muscles  up  to  their  duty.  That  mental  and 
physical  fatigue,  accompanied  by  nervous  disturbances,  may  be  due  to  re¬ 
fractive  errors  or  to  want  of  perfect  muscular  coordination  is  easily  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  promptness  with  which  such  phenomena  disappear  when  near 
work  is  entirely  omitted,  and  also  by  the  equally  striking  correlative  fact 
that  no  amount  of  rest  prevents  a  return  of  the  nervous  phenomena  upon 
the  resumption  of  near  work  under  similar  circumstances. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  forms  of  refractive  strain  give  rise  to 
nervous  phenomena  more  frequently  than  others,  and  this  is  especially  true 
when  much  near  work  is  done  by  the  patient. 

Hypermetropia  and  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  especially  when  the 
axes  are  oblique,  may  cause  nervous  irritation  sufficient  to  be  a  source  of 
almost  constant  headache  and  other  nervous  phenomena;  yet  if  the  refrac¬ 
tive  error  is  properly  corrected  and  glasses  are  constantly  worn,  the  nervous 
disturbance  ceases.  In  these  cases  the  nervous  irritation  must  be  very 
largely  dependent  upon  fatigue  of  the  ciliary  muscles  and  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  continued  nervous  stimulation  to  keep  them  up  to  their  work.  If 
this  is  so  true  as  to  be  almost  an  axiom  in  ophthalmology,  must  it  not  also 
be  true  that  if  the  opposing  external  ocular  muscles  are  of  unequal  strength, 
or  are  so  inserted  into  the  sclera  as  to  have  an  unequal  purchase,  the  effort 
to  maintain  the  proper  amount  of  parallelism  and  convergence  to  avoid 
diplopia  must  excite  a  fatigue  and  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  similar 
and  equal  to  those  which  arise  from  refractive  inequalities  VOj 

In  errors  of  refraction  one  may  have  excessive  ne^fofcfe  disturbance 
from  a  small  error  on  account  of  the  nervous  susceptfEfcly  of  the  patient 
to  this  form  of  strain,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  one^n^Vhave  large  errors  of 
refraction  and  no  nervous  disturbance  resulting tfraralrom.  So  in  the  mus¬ 
cular  errors,  a  large  amount  of  nervous  di^unpijce  may  arise  from  small 
errors,  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  resflt^miich  I  have  seen  after  grad¬ 
uated  tenotomies  have  been  in  cases  wh^^jthe  error  was  not  great. 

An  attempt  to  define  the  normal  gpuscular  balance  is  somewhat  difficult, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  normal  miraJar  condition  is  such  that,  when  look¬ 
ing  at  infinity,  there  should  l^CyiMolute  esophoria  of  one  or  two  degrees, 
and  that  upon  converging 
should  exhibit  an  exophpria 


^fteen  inches  a  normal  muscular  balance 
‘  about  three  degrees.  Vertically,  the  condi¬ 


tion  of  orthophoria  se&msTo  be  the  proper  muscular  balance,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  wheja^fr  orthophoria  exists  vertically  such  a  plane  of  equi¬ 
librium  should  or  below  the  horizon  in  order  to  give  comfort  in  most 
of  the  occup^Mte  of  life. 

The  aboS^condition  defined  as  normal  applies  only  to  eyes  with  normal 
refraqtiflj^pr  at  least  with  but  moderate  error. 

In%?gn  hypermetropia,  myopia,  or  high  astigmatism,  either  myopic  or 
metropic,  comfortable  vision  may  require  a  muscular  balance  varying 
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greatly  from  the  above  standard.  In  these  cases  when  the  refractive  error 
is  corrected  a  prismatic  element  placed  in  the  glass  i^  much  more  apt  to 
give  permanent  relief  than  when  such  a  correction  with  prisms  is  attempted 
with  lower  errors  of  refraction. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  there  may  be  no  complaint  from  the  nerves 
until  there  is  long-continued  application  to  work  which  requires  exact 
fixation  during  many  hours  of  the  day.  Indeed,  in  an  ocular  strain,  re¬ 
fractive  or  muscular,  nervous  disturbance  is  not  directly  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  error,  or  upon  its  kind,  for  muscular  and  refractive  errors 
of  both  large  and  small  amounts  are  quite  common  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  nervous  strain  whatever ;  and  again,  the  amount  of  a  muscular  or 
refractive  error  is  no  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  resulting  nervous 
disturbance.  The  reason  of  this  undoubtedly  is  that  to  have  a  muscular 
or  refractive  error  produce  a  nervous  explosion  of  any  sort,  a  neurotic 
inheritance,  or  at  least  an  unstable  nervous  equilibrium,  must  exist  in  the 
patient,  and  when  to  this  predisposition  to  migraine,  neurasthenia,  chorea, 
or  epilepsy  there  is  added  an  ocular  strain,  it  becomes  the  precipitating 
irritation  which  calls  forth  a  group  of  nervous  symptoms,  while  it  is  not, 
in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  cause  of  the  nervous  disturbance.  Before 
considering  the  subjects  of  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  migraine,  I  wish  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  symptoms  which  are  most  commonly  present  in  neurasthenical 
cases  in  which  the*  abnormalities  of  muscular  balance  are  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  ocular  errors. 


NEURASTHENIA. 

Such  cases  complain  of  pain  in  the  occipital  regiqn^^n  of  a  pain  in 
the  back  of  the  neck,  not  infrequently  of  pain  in  thejspme,  down  as  far  as 
between  the  scapulae;  often  of  a  giddiness,  whichTN-^ever  so  pronounced 
that  the  patient  falls,  and  is  most  frequently  pr(*re?tt  upon  first  arising  in  the 
morning,  in  crowded  streets,  or  when  lookn&im  rapidly  moving  objects. 
They  are  very  apt  to  complain  of  a  serfl^VH^confusion  in  thronged  thor¬ 
oughfares  ;  of  being  car-sick  on  railway  jNmieys  ;  of  being  unable  to  watch 
the  passing  scenery  from  a  railroa^jfcain  without  fatigue,  headache,  and, 
perhaps,  confusion ;  that  they  au^  unable  to  study,  or  to  concentrate  their 
thoughts  upon  the  subject-madraruf  the  text,  or  to  think  logically  in  con¬ 
nection  with  what  they  n  they,  do  not  like  to  meet  and  talk  to 

people  or  look  stead ilyva^tny  object.  If  clergymen  or  public  speakers, 
they  are  unable  to  ^pealr  effectively  because  of  a  mental  confusion  which 
seizes  them  uponlooKmg  alternately  from  the  manuscript  to  the  audience. 
These  symptom^^3ien  the  occupation  of  the  individual  is  such  as  to  call 
them  forth,  *iA<dy  increase  in  intensity,  and  gradually  the  headaches  are 
not  conin^vto  the  occipital  region,  but  become  more  and  more  a  marked 
feature  outlie  clinical  picture,  until,  finally,  the  patient  is  reduced  to  a 
eqrutt^n  of  neurasthenia,  which  compels  him  to  abandon  his  occupation, 
etn^to  some  quiet  locality,  and  spend  months  in  allowing  his  mental  and 


vous  equilibrium  to  re-establish  itself.  Then  only  too  often  upon  re- 
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turning  to  his  usual  work  the  same  story  repeats  itself  again  and  again, 
until  the  patient  finally  becomes  a  nervous,  querulous,  irritable  invalid, 
utterly  unfitted  for  any  occupation  which  requires  either  the  use  of  the  eyes 
or  mental  application.  That  such  an  apparently  hopeless  condition  can  be 
relieved  with  promptness  and  permanently  by  a  graduated  tenotomy  of  the 
overbalancing  muscle  or  an  advancement  of  the  weak  muscle  is  a  fact  that 
has  been  established  to  my  satisfaction  by  a  number  of  cases  in  my  own 
practice.  I  have  selected  two  of  these  cases  to  report  here  which  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  typical  to  illustrate  this  form  of  neurasthenia. 

Case  I. — A  lawyer  forty  years  of  age  had  been  unable  to  work  more 
than  an  hour  a  day  for  thirteen  years  on  account  of  pain  in  the  eyes  for  all 
near  work,  which  increased  to  dizziness  upon  looking  up  from  work.  He 
had  also  severe  headaches,  the  pain  extending  from  the  occiput  down  the 
spine.  His  health  was  otherwise  fairly  good,  except  for  a  tendency  to  dys¬ 
pepsia.  He  had  had  glasses  prescribed,  after  an  examination  under  atropine, 
at  various  times  without  any  benefit  as  regarded  his  ability  to  attend  to  his 
affairs.  He  had  worn  glasses  more  or  less  since  1877.  He  was  first  seen 
by  me  September  14,  1889.  He  had  then  manifest  hypermetropia  of 
0.75  D.  in  each  eye, — V.  o.  u.  =  20 /XX.  After  a  careful  examination, 
running  through  several  weeks,  I  determined  that  he  had  an  esophoria 
of  4°  and  no  hyperphoria.  On  October  14,  1889,  I  did  a  graduated 
tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  left  eye,  which  left,  as  a  final  result, 
on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  less  than  one  degree  of  exophoria,  being 
practically  orthophoria.  There  was  immediate  improvement,  aM  the  fol¬ 
lowing  January  the  patient  was  doing  a  full  day’s  work.  ptember, 

1892,  he  reported  himself  as  perfectly  well  up  to  that  tim^jising  his  eyes 
all  day  at  the  registry  of  deeds.  He  was  last  seen  b/\ik  November  18, 
1895,  when  he  was  still  well,  and  a  trial  of  the  miw^a?  balance  showed  a 
state  of  orthophoria.  Ol 

Case  II. — A  clergyman  thirty-one  year^oflage.  First  seen  by 


August  11,  1887.  He  had  had  much  asfi^enopia  for  six  or  seven  years. 


me 


He  had  been  examined  by  several  gentl^^n  distinguished  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  ;  had  glasses  prescribed ;  and  ha^^ried  Dyer’s  method  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  use  of  the  eyes.  The  last  years  the  headache  from  the  use  of 
the  eyes  had  increased  so  that  ^xQdoeen  obliged  to  give  up  all  reading, 
and  the  least  excitement  iwo^nyfeed  him.  He  could  not  go  down  town  in 
the  street-cars,  or  make  aQo^ial  call,  except  in  the  dark,  without  precipi¬ 
tating  a  violent  hea^a^je.  He  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  duties  on 
account  of  his  infirjp^fand  for  ten  months  had  been  almost  an  invalid. 
He  could  not  rgad>^rore  than  two  pages  without  being  obliged  to  stop  on 
account  of  o.  u.  =  12 /X;  exophoria,  4°  to  5°.  The  patient 

was  examinLcPffbquently  during  the  following  nine  months,  and  the  amount 
of  exojdi^iA  was  found  to  be  constant.  On  May  21,  1888,  I  did  a  gradu¬ 
ated  <enVo my  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  left  eye,  leaving  something  less 
thaaA^e  degree  of  exophoria.  There  was  prompt  relief,  and  in  July  of  the 
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same  year  he  returned  to  his  clerical  duties,  accomplishing  them  without 
fatigue.  From  that  time  he  has  been  able  to  do  continuous  work.  He  was 
last  seen  by  me  May  25,  1897,  when  he  said  that  the  constant  pain  in  the 
head  and  back  which  was  relieved  by  the  operation  had  never  returned, — 
that,  while  he  had  to  be  somewhat  cautious  in  the  use  of  his  eyes,  he  had 
been  able  to  do  all  the  work  necessary  for  his  position  and  had  enjoyed 
good  health.  A  trial  of  the  muscular  balance  showed  less  than  one  degree 
of  exophoria. 

In  these  two  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  patients  were  permanently 
relieved  of  a  condition  of  neurasthenia  by  the  operation ;  it  will  also  be 
noticed  that  the  operation  gave  an  absolute  decrease  of  the  amount  of 
heterophoria,  and  it  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that  the  muscular  balance 
which  obtained  after  the  operation  has  been  absolutely  permanent  after  an 
interval  of  six  and  nine  years  respectively. 

The  great  stumbling-block  in  the  wTay  of  the  successful  treatment  of 
these  cases  is  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis.  Outbreaks  of  functional  ner¬ 
vous  disturbance  may  be  dependent  upon  the  strain  caused  by  an  error 
of  refraction,  the  strain  caused  by  abnormalities  of  the  muscular  balance 
of  the  external  ocular  muscles,  or  a  strain  arising  from  both  sources. 
Moreover,  the  interdependence  of  accommodation  and  convergence  may 
create  a  false  muscular  action,  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  nervous  energy  required  to  correct  a  distressing  error  of  refraction, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  constant  effort  required  to  overcome  in¬ 
sufficiencies  of  the  external  ocular  muscles  may  cause  functional  astigma¬ 
tism.  This  being  so,  before  any  opinion  can  be  gi^^^  to  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  a  proper  muscular  equilibrium^^  necessary  that  an 
examination  of  the  refraction  should  be  made  und^Nirnydriatic,  and  proper 
lenses  worn  to  correct  the  refractive  errors  fo^ySufficient  time  to  allow  all 
spasmodic  and  compensatory  muscular  ackrstfCfo  subside.  Even  then  the 
muscular  balance  must  be  measured  a  ^uWr  of  times  under  varying  con¬ 
ditions,  with  and  without  the  lense^eftlre  we  can  be  sure  that  the  appar¬ 
ent  errors  of  muscular  equilibriun^^  the  actual  dynamic  conditions. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  m^g^r  times  to  see  an  apparent  muscular  error 
utterly  disappear  after  propj^correction  of  the  refraction.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  tqVjG^riue  the  methods  of  examination  for  muscular 
errors,  as  this  subject  'o'  Jeen  treated  by  another  contributor  to  the  System, 
who  is  better  fitted^o^teach  them. 

In  all  caseg  gfjnuscular  anomalies  it  is  of  importance  that  we  accurately 
determine  wEeAtfr the  lack  of  equilibrium  is  not  due  to  over-stimulation  of 
some  onQ  qjf^rore  muscles.  This  over-stimulation  of  an  ocular  muscle  may 
arise  irritation  of  the  nerve  governing  the  muscle  or  in  the  early 

stages  o^egenerative  diseases  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Dr.  E.  D.  Spear 
ba^cldled  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  of  disease  of  the  middle 
^eafrThe  transmission  of  pressure  to  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  labyrinth 
aay  set  up  an  irritative  over-stimulation  of  the  sixth  nerve,  and  perhaps 
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the  third,  and  so  produce  such  an  overaction  of  one  or  more  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ocular  muscles  that  there  will  be  great  complaint  of  dizziness  and 
an  inability  to  walk  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  the  prism  tests  will  then 
show  an  apparent  exophoria  or  hyperphoria ;  yet  relief  of  the  intra-aural 
tension  will  immediately  cure  the  dizziness,  and  the  apparent  exophoria  or 
hyperphoria  will  instantly  disappear.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  a  case 
of  my  own.  A  man  fifty-six  years  of  age,  who  had  always  had  good  eyes  and 
been  well,  came  to  me  reporting  that  he  had  had  in  the  past  year  several 
dizzy  spells,  and  that  six  days  before  his  visit  to  me  he  had  several  vertigi¬ 
nous  attacks  in  one  day,  and  the  next  morning  found  that  he  could  not  walk 
with  safety.  This  condition  continued  until  his  visit  to  my  office.  I  found 
that  on  placing  a  red  glass  before  one  eye  the  candle  test  gave  immediate 
diplopia,  and  that  the  eye  turned  up  and  out.  A  prism  of  eight  degrees 
was  required  over  each  eye  to  do  away  with  the  diplopia.  I  referred  the 
gentleman  to  Dr.  Spear,  who  reported  that  he  found  great  swelling  of  the 
right  turbinated  body,  a  closed  Eustachian  tube,  depressed  cicatricial  mem- 
brana  tympani  with  fair  hearing,  and  that  treatment  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
immediately  did  away  with  the  dizziness.  The  eye  returned  to  its  normal 
position  and  the  patient  could  walk  in  a  straight  line. 

The  route  of  the  transfer  of  nervous  irritation  from  the  ear  to  the  eye 
is  probably  through  a  connection  between  the  eighth  cranial  nerve  and  the 
sixth,  which  is  brought  about  in  the  following  way.  The  cochlear  branch 
of  the  eighth  nerve  enters  the  ventral  nucleus,  whence  fibres  forming  the  tra¬ 
pezoid  body  are  thrown  off.  A  certain  number  of  the  trapezo^Kfibres  lead 
directly  to  the  superior  olive.  From  the  superior  olive  a  w^i^aiddved  tract 
takes  a  course  towards  the  fourth  ventricle  and  enters  h^Awlsociation  with 
the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve,  thereby  effecting  a  contortion  between  the 
special  nerve  of  hearing  (cochlea)  and  the  abduceri^upplving  the  external 
rectus  of  the  eye.  The  purpose  of  this  conneptidQls  undoubtedly  to  aid  in 
maintaining  the  equilibrium.  This  con neatid^y^  well  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram  (Fig.  1),  drawn  by  DrJ^  W.  Taylor,  after  a  plate  by 
Edinger. 

It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  nece&  to  determine  whether  a  muscular 
condition  is  anatomical  or  pathoWy^tl,  for  if  the  trouble  is  due  to  over- 
stimulation  of  the  muscles  frd^F*thological  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that 
operative  interference  is  impr^er,  as  in  cases  similar  to  the  one  reported 
above  it  is  evident  that  the  re-establishment  of  more  normal  aural 
conditions  the  result^  operation  would  be  disastrous.  When  the  irri¬ 
tation  proceeds  frorfNaegenerative  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  an 
operation  giv<^^ryiittle  benefit,  for  the  continuance  of  the  nervous  irri¬ 
tation  soon  a^^auces  the  same  condition  that  existed  before  the  operation. 

This  latet  phenomenon  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  re-establish¬ 
ment  d^jrtKrquscular  error  after  a  graduated  tenotomy  which  is  due  to  the 
devcjJ^pnifent  of  a  latent  insufficiency.  This  it  is  which  so  often  makes  it 
n^^femry  to  do  repeated  operations  in  these  cases,  a  fact  which  has  brought 
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opprobrium  on  this  method  of  procedure.  If,  however,  the  latent  insuffi¬ 
ciency  is  developed  as  much  as  possible  by  the  use  of  prisms  immediately 


Diagram  illustrating  the  connection  between  the  eighth  and  sixth  cranial  nerves. 


before  the  operation,  we  can  graduate  the  amount  of  operative  procedure  so 
that  supplementary  operations  can  be  to  a  great  extent  avoided. 
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EPILEPSY. 

Epilepsy  may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom-comjdd^vliich  occurs  in  per¬ 
sons  predisposed  thereto  from  a  great  variety  of  ^pj^es.  Many  of  these  are 
organic,  as,  for  instance,  depressed  fractures  ^f^^e  cranial  bones,  tumors  of. 
the  brain,  syphilis,  meningitis,  abscess  of ^mrbrain,  peripheral  nerve  dis¬ 
eases,  or  anatomical,  as  in  porencephaliCbmms.  In  all  these  instances  it  is 
evidently  purely  a  symptom.  The  ifone  symptom-complex,  however,  may 
be  precipitated  by  purely  functionA^auses  in  persons  predisposed  thereto, 
— mental  or  gastric  disturbangd^fatigue  or  excitement, — and  in  these  cases 
it  is  also  only  a  symptomOuA eating  a  tendency  towards  this  form  of 
nervous  excitability.  'probability  the  so-called  idiopathic  epilepsy  is 

also  purely  a  symptemVgpmplex  existing  in  persons  predisposed  thereto  and 
precipitated  by  som^Junctional  reflex  disturbance  which  is  undiscovered, 
and  probably  as<5q£  unsuspected. 

It  is  und</uwHily  true  that  the  symptom-complex  which  we  speak  of  as 
epilepsy^nrawSiave  its  starting-point  in  ocular  strain,  and  may  be  prevented 
by  th^js^irection  of  the  error  even  when  this  error  is  simply  refractive,  as 
the  ftolloVing  case  will  show.  Mary  H.,  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  the  fol- 
M^ug  family  history.  An  aunt  on  her  mother’s  side  had  chorea.  The 
^fiimer’s  mother  was  insane.  A  sister  of  the  patient  had  had  “  fainting  fits” 
vior  a  long  time.  This  sister  had  an  error  of  refraction,  but  did  not  wear 
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glasses.  The  patient  had  always  been  well  up  to  her  eighth  year,  when 
she  had  epileptic  convulsions  preceded  by  a  cry,  after  which  she  became 
rigid  and  had  general  convulsive  movements.  She  would  remain  uncon¬ 
scious  for  some  moments,  and  after  recovery  from  the  attacks  was  sleepy. 
She  was  much  more  subject  to  these  attacks  when  she  attended  school,  and 
they  had  continued  with  more  or  less  frequency  for  five  years.  She  had  a 
marked  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  for  which  glasses  were  prescribed.  She 
had  one  slight  convulsion  on  the  night  following  the  first  day  of  wearing 
glasses,  after  which  there  were  no  more  epileptic  convulsions.  If,  then,  this 
distressing  neurotic  condition  can  be  prevented  by  the  correction  of  a  re¬ 
fractive  error,  there  is  no  reason,  as  has  been  urged  before,  why  an  ocular 
strain  coming  from  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  binocular  vision  should  not 
also  precipitate,  in  cases  predisposed  thereto,  epileptic  convulsions.  It 
would  seem  also  to  be  well  established  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  well  as  from 
analogy  in  other  functional  nervous  disturbances,  that  the  symptom-com¬ 
plex  called  epilepsy  soon  tends  to  become  a  fixed  habit,  and  the  more  the 
brain  has  been  subjected  to  periodic  discharges  of  nervous  force  of  this  sort 
the  more  prone  it  becomes  to  repeated  attacks.  Not  only  this,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  for  the  attacks  to  become  more  and  more  severe  as  time  goes  by, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  persons  of  neurotic  family  history  and  of 
great  nervous  excitability  themselves  a  habit  of  this  sort,  which  at  first 
might  have  been  discontinued  if  the  particular  source  of  nervous  irritation 
had  been  early  removed,  may  in  time  become  so  fixed  and  overpowering 
that  it  may  continue  after  the  original  cause  is  removed,  ani^he  attacks 
then  be  precipitated  by  many  other  sources  of  reflex  ner^rjg  Irritation. 
If  this  is  true,  it  is  clear  that  the  earlier  the  source  qf^^freflex  nervous 
irritation  which  is  producing  epileptic  convulsion  is  i^moved  the  greater 
is  the  chance  of  a  radical  cure. 

Of  course  no  one  will  argue  that  an  epikpsjjQjue  to  an  abscess  of  the 
brain  or  to  syphilis  could  be  cured  by  removifc3^ocular  strain  if  present. 
Neither  would  any  one  argue  that  epilepn^L  convulsions  due  to  a  chronic 
meningitis  could  be  cured  by  the  removluXf  any  source  of  ocular  strain. 
The  most  that  could  be  expected  frqmOjft  operation  in  such  a  case  would  be 
that  the  fatigue  from  the  use  of  tW^  for  near  work  should  not  thereafter 
be  a  direct  cause  of  an  epileptfcN^mck.  Whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
operate  would,  of  courseyde^e^d  entirely  upon  the  history,  which  might 
show  that  the  convulsions^fjjbquently  followed  near  work.  When  the  epi¬ 
leptic  tendency  exista  \^^iout  any  organic  change  in  the  brain,  it  is  evident 
that  any  reflex  irrit^ft^n  may  be  a  precipitating  cause  of  the  nerve  habit. 
Under  such  cond(^k)ns  ocular  strain  is  one  of  the  many  sources  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  if^S^^rincipal  source,  an  operation  which  does  away  with  the 
fatigue  wilk  undoubtedly  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  patient.  The  amount 
of  reli^nfffr|i  the  epileptic  attacks  which  may  be  derived  from  doing  away 
withX>cufar  strain,  when  that  is  the  precipitating  cause,  will,  of  course, 
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proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  patient  has  been  subject 
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to  such  nervous  crises,  and  the  most  brilliant  results  will  be  obtained  in 
cases  in  which  the  epileptic  habit  has  not  been  of  long  duration. 

In  my  personal  experience  the  most  successful  cases  are  among  children 
and  young  adults  who  are  still  students,  or  whose  occupations  are  such  as 
to  make  great  demands  upon  the  eyes  at  the  time  when  the  first  epileptic 
convulsion  occurred.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age, 
who  was  brought  to  me  on  September  24, 1889.  He  had  epileptic  convul¬ 
sions,  the  first  of  which  had  occurred  a  year  before  liis  visit  to  me.  At  this 
time  he  had  two  attacks  with  a  short  interval  between  them.  He  had  no 
more  until  March,  1889,  when  a  third  convulsion  occurred.  This  one  had 
been  followed  by  a  number  at  varying  intervals  in  the  succeeding  six 
months.  He  complained  of  a  slight  headache  much  of  the  time.  Said  his 
eyes  ached  sometimes.  Had  taken  bromide  of  potassium  regularly  the  last 
six  months.  V.  o.  s.  =  20  /  XV  -kb*  V.  o.  d.  =  20  /  XV  H-  4.  An  exopho- 
ria  of  3°  was  manifest.  No  hyperphoria.  On  September  30  an  examination 
of  the  refraction  under  atropine  showed  H.  o.  u.  =  .50  D.,  exophoria  4°. 
Glasses  were  prescribed  for  diagnostic  purposes,  correcting  the  error  of  re¬ 
fraction,  and  each  lens  contained  a  2°  prism,  the  base  of  which  was  placed 
towards  the  median  line.  These  were  worn  until  November  4,  when  he  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  been  quite  well  in  the  interval,  except  for  a  slight  head¬ 
ache  at  times.  Examination  showed  an  exophoria  of  7°.  The  lenses  were 
then  reversed,  and  the  bases  of  the  prisms  placed  outward.  On  November 
14  it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  much  more  restless,  had  suffered  much 
more  from  headache,  and  had  had  several  epileptic  convulsions.  The  mani¬ 
fest  exophoria  was  then  only  1°,  due  to  the  stimulatim'j^fyhe  weak  muscles 
by  the  burden  placed  on  them  by  the  arrangement  prisms.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1890,  I  did  a  graduated  tenotomy  external  rectus  of  the 

right  eye,  leaving  only  the  last  few  fibres  on  ^ajfr  side  of  the  tendon.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  operation  was  orttaSftforia  at  twenty  feet.  On  De¬ 
cember  4  of  the  same  year  the  inother^egnCed  to  me  that  the  boy  appeared 
much  brighter  since  the  operation,  ^d  tliat  the  epileptic  manifestations  had 
been  confined  to  two  attacks  of  ^tit  mal,  one  of  which  occurred  after  a 
fatiguing  day  in  the  city  and  toother  after  watching  a  procession  for  eight 
hours.  On  July  1,  1397,i{jksponse  to  a  written  inquiry,  I  was  informed 
that  the  young  man  in’  perfect  health  and  had  completed  his  second 
year  in  college.  had  no  epileptic  manifestations  since  the  two 

attacks  of  petit  rQil^above  reported,  and  had  worn  no  glasses  since  the 
operation.  + 

CHOEEA. 

As  epilepsy,  so  chorea  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  symptom,  a 
motoq^xK^turbance,  which  is  characterized  by  physical  movements,  indi- 
catki^m  irritative  nervous  process.  Choreic  movements  may  be  due  to 
^lV^ic  disease,  as,  for  instance,  post-hemiplegic  chorea,  and  perhaps  the 
stalled  Huntingdon’s  chorea,  which  is  an  hereditary  disease  and  goes  on 
to  mental  disturbance  and  death  :  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  choreic 
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cases  the  choreic  movements  are  only  a  symptom  which  is  produced  in  per¬ 
sons  predisposed  thereto  by  some  irritative  nervous  condition.  Many  cases 
have  a  history  of  rheumatism  and  endocarditis,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  a 
condition  arising  from  rheumatism,  then  having  endocarditis,  and  after  that 
chorea,  was  due  to  a  toxic  condition  resulting  from  rheumatism,  or  that  all 
three  conditions  came  from  some  antecedent  toxic  source.  If  either  of 
these  suppositions  were  true,  it  does  not  place  chorea  anywhere  except  as 
a  symptom.  A  large  proportion  of  choreas,  however,  happen  in  childhood, 
when  nervous  disturbances  are  easily  precipitated,  and  very  often  commence 
in  the  early  spring  months,  when  children  have  been  in  school  all  winter 
and  often  studying  by  artificial  light.  These  cases  upon  being  removed 
from  school  recover  during  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  the  choreic 
movements  reappear  only  after  they  have  returned  to  school  and  again  used 
their  eyes  for  study  some  months.  In  my  experience,  such  cases  are  more 
apt  to  be  due  to  errors  of  refraction  than  to  muscular  anomalies,  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  removed  from  school  two,  three,  or  four  successive 
years  in  the  early  spring  months  will  often  have  no  return  of  the  symptom 
if  proper  glasses  are  used.  The  following  case  is  a  good  example.  Minnie 
F.,  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  the  following  family  history.  One  aunt  on 
the  mother’s  side  had  chorea.  A  brother  thirteen  years  old  has  had  four 
attacks  of  chorea,  the  first  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  The  patient  is  the 
third  child  of  five,  and  has  had  rheumatism.  In  January,  four  years  before 
the  first  visit  to  the  hospital,  she  developed  chorea  of  such  a  severe  type  that 
she  could  not  sit  in  a  chair,  or  feed  or  dress  herself  without  aick  She  was 
removed  from  school,  sent  into  the  country,  and  returned  a^tCeyid  of  ten 
weeks  well.  In  January  of  the  following  year  she  had^^Scond  attack, 
lasting  between  three  and  four  months.  The  movem^^it  this  time  were 
not  as  great  as  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  Toflawing  December  the 
condition  returned  in  as  severe  a  form  as  when  it/fiJ^t  appeared.  All  three 
attacks  were  preceded  for  some  weeks  by  t\mchmg  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  especially  about  the  eyes.  Physical  ^animation  showed  slight  mitral 
regurgitation.  She  had  taken  Fowler’s  s^fiion,  but  had  ceased  four  weeks 
before  her  visit  to  the  hospital.  Thq^ioreic  condition  was  well  marked  ; 
there  were  violent  twitchings  of  bd^mpper  and  lower  extremities.  Upon 
examination,  hypermetropic  a^ij^tism  was  found,  and  glasses  were  pre¬ 
scribed.  There  was  an  imrfraKate  cure,  and  there  has  been  no  relapse. 
When  correcting  the  errofod  refraction  does  not  prevent  a  return  of  choreic 
movements  and  when  njnscular  anomalies  are  present,  it  would  seem  logical 
that  correction  of  th^^onditions  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  a 
return  of  the  cl*o^i^ondition,  and  this  supposition  proves  to  be  a  fact  upon 
trial,  as  the^f^lldwing  case,  reported  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Cheney,  will  show.  A 
boy  eight  veak^of  age  was  first  seen  in  the  ophthalmological  out-patient 
departmgflfcfcf  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  July,  1889.  The  mother 
of  thtounHa  reported  that  the  chorea  began  during  his  fifth  year,  and  although 
thaJkswtchings  were  at  times  very  slight,  he  had  never  since  been  entirely 
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free  from  them  and  was  constantly  subject  to  violent  attacks,  which  were 
much  more  frequent  when  he  was  attending  school.  He  had  never  com¬ 
plained  of  pain  in  the  eyes  or  of  dizziness.  Within  the  last  few  months  a 
slight  convergence  of  the  left  eye  had  been  noticed.  The  patient  was  first 
seen  at  the  neurological  out-patient  department  of  the  same  hospital,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1887,  five  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  chorea.  He  was  at 
that  time  under  treatment  nearly  three  months,  when  he  was  reported  to 
have  been  nearly  well.  A  few  months  later  he  had  a  second  attack,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  others.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  in  1889  the  choreic  movements 
were  said  to  have  been  of  considerable  severity  for  more  than  two  months, 
the  twitchings  involving  the  muscles  of  both  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
neck,  and  face.  Examination  under  atropine  showed  the  following  condi¬ 
tions.  Hypermetropia  1.50  D.  o.  u.  Also  that  when  a  colored  glass  was 
placed  before  one  eye,  diplopia  ensued,  and  the  left  eye  converged  slightly. 
There  was  an  esophoria  of  8°.  Glasses  were  prescribed  for  constant  use. 
The  correction  of  the  refraction  produced  little,  if  any,  change  in  the 
patient’s  condition.  An  operation  for  the  correction  of  the  muscular  anomaly 
seemed  indicated,  and  Dr.  Cheney,  on  August  8,  did  a  complete  tenotomy  of 
the  left  rectus  internus.  The  patient  returned  five  days  later  decidedly  better. 
The  twitchings  were  not  severe  and  were  far  less  frequent.  August  20 
the  twitchings  had  nearly  ceased.  October  1  there  were  no  choreic  move¬ 
ments  ;  the  boy  was  attending  school  and  perfectly  well  in  every  respect. 

In  the  symptom-complex  called  chorea,  as  in  epilepsy,  the  amount  of 
relief  which  may  be  obtained  from  doing  away  with  the  ocular  strain  will 
depend  upon  how  long  the  condition  has  continued  and^^  fixed  the*brain 
habit  has  become ;  but  I  have  seen  young  people  pu^iip&n  educative  course 
of  considerable  difficulty  after  relief  of  muscul^Qbomalies  when  all  pre¬ 
vious  efforts  by  general  treatment — physical  mental  quiet,  or  correc¬ 

tion  of  the  errors  of  refraction — had  not  minuted  a  return  of  the  choreic 
movements  whenever  studies  had  been  res\ffled. 

IGK^INE. 

As  epilepsy  may  be  regardedpas  a  nervous  disturbance  which  expresses 
itself  through  the  irritation  motor  centres,  so  migraine  may  be  re¬ 

garded  as  a  nervous  disti^Njffi^e^hich  expresses  itself  through  the  irritation 
of  the  sensory  centres,  attack  of  migraine,  as  a  rule,  commences  with 
waves  before  the  ey^^itn  perhaps  an  apparent  rotation  of  circular  objects, 
or  a  lateral  nipw^jnent  of  vertical  lines.  These  symptoms  are  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  term»^j!Ty  loss  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  field  of  vision, 
accompai^e^Q|p3izziness  and  nausea ;  this  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  a  violent 
headaoJf^UTOn  lasting  for  hours.  That  migraine  is  closely  allied  to  epi- 
ic*  coteVulsions  woidd  seem  to  be  acknowledged.  As  in  epilepsy,  so 
rious  causes  may  precipitate  such  a  nerve-storm, — excitement,  gen- 
odily  fatigue,  emotional  experiences,  and,  last  but  not  least,  ocular 
tigue.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  attacks  of  migraine 
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should  not  be  precipitated  by  the  same  ocular  strains  that  precipitate 
epileptic  convulsions,  but  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  re¬ 
fractive  strain  is  a  much  more  fruitful  cause  of  attacks  of  migraine  than 
abnormalities  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  any  functional  nervous  disturbance  by 
operation  upon  the  ocular  muscles,  it  is  evident  that  success  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  an  accurate  diagnosis,  and  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  neurasthenia,  epilepsy,  chorea,  or  migraine,  not  only  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  balance  of  the  ocular  muscles,  but  that  the  muscular  error 
is  a  direct  precipitating  cause  of  these  attacks.  No  one  will  dispute  that 
this  accuracy,  so  much  to  be  desired,  is  a  very  difficult  matter;  but  a 
prognosis  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  an  operation  can  generally  be 
made  with  considerable  certainty  if  prisms  which  relieve  the  overburdened 
muscle  give  relief  to  the  nervous  symptoms,  and  more  especially  if  prisms 
which  add  to  the  load  of  the  already  overburdened  muscle  increase  the 
nervous  symptoms.  This  method  of  diagnosis  at  times,  however,  utterly 
fails,  as  in  certain  cases  prisms  placed  in  either  direction  will  give  a  tem¬ 
porary  relief  from  the  symptoms,  due  in  all  probability  to  the  fact  that  the 
combination  which  has  produced  the  fatigue  is  destroyed,  and  the  burden 
is  put  on  a  new  place  which  must  in  its  turn  become  fatigued  before  the 
nervous  irritability  is  again  reproduced. 

All  cases  of  functional  nervous  disturbance  with  anomalies  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  balance  require  patient  study  and  the  use  of  many  expedients,  but 
even  with  all  the  methods  of  investigation  at  our  command  at  the  present 
time  absolute  accuracy  of  diagnosis  is  in  many  cases  unatku«at^e. 

THE  OPERATION  OF  GRADUATED  TE 


& 
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The  technique  of  graduated  tenotomies  is  nodfyMncult,  provided  the 
instruments  devised  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Stevens  are/^^L  The  ordinary  stra¬ 
bismus  hooks  and  scissors  are  too  clumsy  fq^Tly^ielieate  operation. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  as  devis^l  Oy^Dr.  Ste.vens  are  as  follows. 
The  speculum  having  been  inserted  and/awwed  to  spring  open  only  enough 
to  hold  it  safely  in  place,  the  patkj»t  is  then  directed  to  fix  the  vision 
steadily  upon  some  designated  writfiT  This  point  is  selected  so  as  to  place 
the  muscle  to  be  operated  uprtu^f  rife  stretch  and  to  bring  the  seat  of  the 
operation,  where  the  tendon/nythe  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  sclera,  clearly 
into  view.  The  operatfa*  ip£n  takes  his  fine  forceps  (Fig.  2)  and  seizes  a 
small  fold  of  the  coiguncnva  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  insertion  of 
the  tendon.  Drau^^the  little  fold  of  conjunctiva  slightly  away  from 
the  eyeball,  he  antar  the  fold  transversely  with  his  fine  pointed  tenotomy 
scissors  (Fig£w$|^  so  that  an  opening  of  one  millimetre  is  made  through 
the  membrah^  The  forceps  are  then  closed,  pressed  into  the  little  opening, 
and  ^lkjj^d  to  spring  apart,  after  which  they  are  again  closed,  this  time 
gra&niiTgJa,  small  fold  of  the  tendon  just  behind  the  insertion.  This  little 
fold  pf  tendon  is  then  put  on  the  stretch,  and  a  small  opening  is  made  in 
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Fine-pointed  tenotomy  forceps. 


Fig.  3. 


the  centre  with  the  fine-pointed  scissors.  One  blade  of  the  scissors  is  then 
inserted  beneath  the  tendon,  which  is  then  dissected  from  the  eyeball  by  little 

snips  proceeding  towards 
Fig*  2*  one  edge  of  the  tendon  as 

far  as  the  operator  deems 
sufficient  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  case. 
Then,  turning  the  scissors 
in  the  direction  of  the 
other  border,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  repeated  in  that 
direction. 

The  speculum  is  then 
removed  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ocular  balance 
is  tested.  If  any  considerable  amount  of  the  original  error  remains,  the 
speculum  is  replaced  and  the  incision  in  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  extended 
a  minute  amount.  This  is  done  by  inserting  the  slender  hook  (Fig.  4)  and 

Fig.  4. 


Narrow-pointed  tenotomy  scissors. 


♦x\k 


Slender  tenotomy  hook. 

determining  the  point  to  which  the  dissection  has  be^^irried  in  each 
direction,  and  if  he  finds  room  to  carry  the  section  fartiraNm  either  direction, 
he  does  so,  using  the  slender  hook  for  a  guide  orj^yrhing  to  his  forceps, 
after  which  the  ocular  balance  is  again  tested./^vKhe  operation  in  cases  in 
which  the  error  is  not  large  should  be  contirujSCmitil  a  condition  of  ortho¬ 
phoria  is  reached,  if  this  can  be  done  witkfSftp^etaching  the  tendon  entirely ; 
for  at  the  moment  there  is  likely  to  1 ^greater  effect  from  the  operation 
than  will  be  found  a  few  hours  or  cfcraMater.  In  my  judgment,  a  tendon 
should  never  be  entirely  severed  Aom  its  attachment  unless  actual  strabis¬ 
mus  is  present ;  but  if  from  arfN&ccident  this  should  occur  and  an  over¬ 
correction  result,  a  very  cWi^B  future  must  be  at  once  inserted  into  the 
exact  centre  of  the  free  pn^shf  the  tendon  and  carried  through  the  cut  edge 
of  the  conjunctiva  ofitM^r corneal  side  of  the  wound.  This  suture  should 
include  as  little  as^iosStole  of  either  tissue,  and  the  knot  should  be  drawn 
with  great  care  jyjSSr  the  operator  has  produced  a  condition  of  orthophoria. 

The  prinpiAa?  difficulty  is  that  there  is  often  considerable  hemorrhage 
which  e<^^i^the  field  of  the  operation  ;  when  this  happens  the  opening 
in  the  conjunctiva  will  have  to  be  somewhat  enlarged  and  the  continuance 
of  tte^peration  delayed  until  the  bleeding  has  partially  ceased, 
v  i^isJ  true  that  the  view  of  this  question  here  presented  is  by  no  means 
fi^iversally  accepted,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  dispassionate  judgment  as  to 
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the  value  of  this  theory  and  as  to  the  facts  presented  from  time  to  time  in 
its  substantiation  has  been  retarded  by  the  over-enthusiastic  statements  of 
some  of  its  advocates. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  extreme  laudation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  operation  of  partial  tenotomy  has  led  many  surgeons  to  take  up 
the  method  with  enthusiasm,  and  as  a  natural  result  the  operation  has  been 
too  indiscriminately  and  indiscreetly  utilized.  It  has  not  been  duly  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  tenotomy,  whether  partial  or  complete,  is  a  much  more 
serious  procedure  than  the  prescription  of  lenses,  and  less  easily  remedied  if 
the  expected  results  are  not  attained.  Many  practitioners  have  also  been 
too  ready  to  accept  a  manifest  muscular  error  as  a  permanent  defect,  and 
have  not  appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  study  of  such  cases  running 
over  long  periods  of  time,  in  order  to  establish  an  accurate  diagnosis.  Some 
ophthalmologists  believe  that  whenever  an  error  of  refraction  exists  it 
should  be  corrected,  whether  it  is  giving  rise  to  ocular  or  nervous  symptoms 
or  not,  and  such  practitioners,  whenever  they  have  become  convinced  that 
the  refractive  and  muscular  errors  were  of  equal  importance,  have  attempted 
to  correct  all  muscular  errors  wherever  found,  and  this  has  resulted  in  much 
meddlesome  surgery.  Again,  only  too  often,  if  a  muscular  error  has  been 
found  coincident  with  functional  nervous  disturbance,  it  has  been  immedi¬ 
ately  assumed  that  the  ocular  condition  was  the  cause  of  the  nervous  defect 
without  any  attempt  to  prove  that  the  two  conditions  were  cause  and  effect. 
The  inevitable  result  has  followed  that  the  operation  has  been  done  when 
the  reflex  cause  of  the  nervous  disturbance  has  been  the  disarrangement  of 
function  of  some  other  organ  of  the  body  not  in  any  mam^n%)ciated  with 
the  ocular  condition.  Not  only  this,  but  operations  ha\^uftdoubtedly  been 
done  when  the  ocular  conditions  were  in  themsel  vc^r^my  a  symptom,  and 
it  has  been  overlooked  that  inequalities  of  balance  may  be  due 

simply  to  disturbances  of  the  nerve-supply  o£"v!te  affected  muscles,  as  in 
the  early  stages  of  locomotor  ataxia  and^u^pSr  of  the  brain,  or  in  the 
course  of  a  chronic  meningitis. 

Such  errors  can  in  most  cases  be  s^^iaed,  even  when  the  diagnosis  of 
the  organic  nervous  lesion  is  very  (fflScult  or  impossible,  by  a  longer  study 
of  the  cases,  which  will  show  th^flie  error  is  a  constantly  increasing  one, 
or  that  it  is  transitory  and  ^typical  ..  Such  errors  are  inherent  in  all  new 
methods  of  procedure,  amj  ^ly^ys  bring  discredit  upon  new  and  radical  lines 
of  treatment  until  expdfrertce  has  taught  the  true  value  of  the  method,  and 
determined  when  i£  ^aiia  when  it  is  not  indicated. 

No  accepted  &a^j£al  procedure  is  always  successful  in  all  hands  and  at 
all  times,  and*  i^>$peration  should  be  condemned  because  it  is  not  invariably 
successful 

The  elimr  difficulty  has  been  that  operators  have  not  appreciated  the 
maiw*@2retiness  of  the  subject  and  the  difficulties  of  the  diagnosis. 

rtV too  early  as  yet  to  estimate  even  approximately  the  relative  im- 
mce  of  ocular  strain  in  the  production  of  functional  nervous  disturb- 
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ances  such  as  have  been  considered  in  this  article.  That  the  proportion  is 
small  will  be  conceded  by  all  fair-minded  observers.  Many  eminent  neu¬ 
rologists  and  ophthalmologists  as  yet  deny  that  chorea  and  epilepsy  are  ever 
precipitated  by  ocular  strain  arising  from  inequalities  of  balance  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  notably  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  states  that 
he  has  never  seen  such  a  case,  although  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that 
such  cases  exist,  and  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  of  New  York,  who  is 
entirely  incredulous,  and  has  written  vigorously  in  opposition  to  the 
theory. 


THE  TOXIC  AMBLYOPIAS. 


BY  G.  E.  de  SCHWELNTTZ,  A.M.,  M.D  , 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College;  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


The  toxic  amblyopias  ( intoxicationsamblyopien  of  the  Germans)  nat¬ 
urally  include,  to  quote  Leber’s  definition,  all  amblyopias  and  amauroses 
caused  by  toxic  substances,  the  word  “  amblyopia”  being  employed  with 
the  understanding  that  it  denotes  obscurity,  and  the  word  “  amaurosis”  more 
or  less  complete  loss  of  vision ;  for  example,  “  tobacco-amblyopia,”  but 
“  quinine-amaurosis.” 

Classification. — A  chemical  classification  is  disadvantageous  because 
substances  chemically  different  may  produce  singularly  analogous  ocu’ar 
symptoms.1  The  arrangement  of  the  drugs  simply  in  alphabetical  order,  as 
recommended  by  Knies,  has  nothing  to  commend  it.  Although  in  certain 
instances  a  clinical  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  retrobulbar  neuritis 
and  intoxication-amblyopia,  the  latter,  as  Groenouw  puts  it  Jfe^iig  a  special 
form  of  retrobulbar  neuritis,  from  the  anatom ico-pathohX^l 'stand-point 
they  cannot  always  be  sharply  separated.  Indeed,  Scl»A&t-Rimpler  is  un¬ 
willing  to  make  any  separation  at  all.  Casey  Woytfpclassification  of  the 
poisons  into  those  that  directly  affect  the  opticw&Je,  those  that  produce 
other  forms  of  optic  nerve  and  retinal  dis&m&jLa  those  that  give  rise  to 
amblyopic  symptoms  unaccompanied  by  or  optic  nerve  lesions,  is  in 

many  respects  the  most  satisfactory  oneJ^mt  thus  far  has  been  suggested. 

Recent  work  with  new  histological  Vrethods  indicates  that  soon  we  will 
be  in  position  to  establish  a  satiaA&fory  pathological  classification  of  the 
toxic  amblyopias;  but  even  will  be  unwise  to  dispense  with  the 

name  of  the  drug  which  origraNjes  the  visual  defect, — e.g.$  alcoholic  ambly¬ 
opia, — because  this  name*  pears  the  same  descriptive  relation  to  the  disease 
it  causes  that,  for  example,  “  albuminuric”  does  to  the  retinitis  which  is 
often  associated  wit^jf^phritis. 

77^ 

1  Yon  Jaksd^n  his  comprehensive  work  “Die  Vergiftungen,”  makes  a  most  elab¬ 
orate  chemi^^Atesification  of  all  of  the  poisons,  which  is  of  great  advantage  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  g^iento  toxic  symptoms,  but  not  of  much  help  in  an  analysis  of  the  ocular 
condifioii^\The  author,  in  his  essay  on  “The  Toxic  Amblyopias:  their  Classification, 
Hi^to^^aymptoms,  and  Pathology,’ ’  attempted  an  arrangement  based  upon  prominent 
phtfsk’ogical  and  toxic  actions  of  the  various  substances,  which,  while  convenient  in  many 
^cects,  is  open  to  the  same  objections  that  obtain  in  the  case  of  chemical  classifications. 
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I.  POISONOUS  SUBSTANCES  OR  TOXINES  LIBERATED  BY 
THEM  IN  THE  SYSTEM  WHICH  PRODUCE  AMBLYO¬ 
PIA  BY  AN  ACTION  ON  THE  GANGLION  CELLS,  NERVE- 
FIBRES,  OPTIC  NERVES,  OR  THEIR  VASCULAR  SUPPLY. 

AMBLYOPIA  PROM  ALCOHOL  2  AND  TOBACCO.2 

* 

(a)  Alcohol- Amblyopia, 

History. — Alcoholic  amblyopia  was  described  as  early  as  1751  by 
Boerhaave,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  thesis  by  Edward  Doebbelin  in  1851, 
which  contains  full  references  to  the  earlier  writings.  Deval  in  his  well- 
known  “  Trait4  de  l’amaurose”  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  subject.  Later  come 
the  papers  of  Pagenstecher  and  others,  and  in  more  recent  times  UhthofPs 
masterly  research,3  to  which  special  reference  will  be  made  later.  Even  in 
the  earlier  consideration  of  this  subject  the  difficulty  of  separating  cases  of 
amblyopia  due  to  alcohol  from  those  due  to  tobacco  has  been  apparent ;  in¬ 
deed,  some  writers  are  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  pure  alcohol-amblyopia. 
While  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  best  that 
can  be  said  is  that  one  or  other  of  these  poisons — alcohol  or  tobacco — ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  predominating  etiological  factor,  still  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  of  apparently  pure  alcohol-amblyopia  are  on  record  to  give  the 
affection  a  distinct  nosological  position.4 

Etiology. — Amblyopia  from  acute  alcoholism  is  rare,  but  has  been  re¬ 
corded  by  Deneffe,  Hirschberg,  and  others  in  the  form  ofsjimost  complete 
blindness  without  ophthalmoscopic  change.  Cecil  Jm^Coy  and  F.  M. 
Michael 5  report  optic  neuritis  followed  by  optic  atrophy  after  the 

ingestion  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimA^fe  of  wood  alcohol .  In 
rabbits  and  dogs  the  writer  was  unable  to  m^fice  amblyopia  with  optic 
nerve  lesions  by  inducing  acute  aleoholisnarvwery  rarely  medical  doses  of 
whiskey  have  produced  visual  disturbance  (Knapp).  Toxic  doses  of 
methyl  alcohol ,  according  to  Mengin,  cause  rapid  blindness. 

Amblyopia  from  the  chronic  abw&eof  alcoholic  stimulants  is  a  much  more 
common  affection  than  the  one  jim  described,  constituting,  according  to 
Galezowski,  one  per  cent,  of  all  «ases  of  toxic  amblyopia,  and  furnishing 

-  v-<y - — - 

1  Amblyopia  alcoholifca,  Jimblyopia  potatorum,  amblyopia  crapulosa,  amblyopia 
ex  abusu. 

2  Tobacco-amblybfjfc^hicotine-amblyopia. 

3  Graefe’s  Arcltfv^886,  Bd.  xxxii.,  Abtli.  IV.,  Ss.  95-108,  and  Ibidem,  1887,  Bd. 
xxxiii.,  Abth.  i.^^251-318. 

4  Conno^i^rrnal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1890,  vol.  xiv.  p.  217)  re¬ 
ports  instancS^bf  pure  alcohol-amblyopia.  Fernandez  (Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  1892, 
vol.  xx^A.  529)  has  frequently  observed  alcoholic  amblyopia  in  Cuba.  Tobacco  had 
noth?V^^o4iio  with  this  condition,  because,  in  his  experience,  Havana  tobacco  never  pro- 
due^  amblyopia  without  first  causing  some  preceding  constitutional  affection. 

r^S^New  York  Medical  Record,  1898,  vol.  li'.i. ,  No  22. 
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sixty-four  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cases  of  toxic  amblyopia 
analyzed  by  Uhthoff1  at  Schoeler’s  clinic  in  Berlin. 

The  amblyopia  is  more  apt  to  occur  when  the  spirituous  liquors  con¬ 
sumed  contain  impurities  than  when  they  are  of  good  quality,  but  it  is  not 
positively  known  that  adulterating  substances,  as  amylic  alcohol,  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  wormwood,  oil  of  juniper,  etc.,  are  of  themselves  specially  liable 
to  create  visual  disturbances.  Terson,2  however,  has  seen  over-indulgence 
in  absinthe  cause  blindness  and  white  atrophy  of  the  disk  in  an  alcoholic 
subject.  Alcoholic  amblyopia  is  more  common  among  men  than  among 
women,  and  is  rare  before  the  thirty-fifth  year. 

Symptoms. — The  usual  ocular  symptoms  of  this  affection,  according 
to  Uhthoff,  are :  defective  central  vision  (one-third  to  one-fortieth  of  nor¬ 
mal),  pathological  whiteness  of  the  temporal  half  or  lower  and  outer  quad¬ 
rant  of  the  papilla,  and  a  central  relative  scotoma, — i.e .,  a  scotoma  for  red 
and  green.  In  rare  cases  there  is  a  small  central  scotoma  for  blue,  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  a  small  absolute  central  scotoma  surrounded  by  a  blue-blind 
zone  and  more  peripherally  by  a  red-green-blind  region.  (Figs.  1  and  2.) 


Fig.  1. 


Sometimes  color  defects  Mrtn  the  peripheral  visual  field.  According 


to  JDemichen,  these  peu^U^rJu  scotomas,  usually  sector-shaped  and  always 
relative,  are  found  in  tS^jJpper  part  of  the  visual  field  and  are  to  be  ob- 


1  Loc.  mt\>Tt  should  he  remembered  that  Uhthoff  classified  all  cases  as  11  alcoholic’’ 


1  Loc.  mt.  \  It  should  he  remembered  that  Uhthoff  classified  all  cases  as  “  alcoholic’  ’ 
when  th^^was  evidence  that  alcohol  was  taken  in  excess  and  tobacco  used  only  mod- 



when  th< 


rv  rchives  d’Ophtalmologie,  October,  1897. 


4  Ibidem,  p.  688. 
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contraction  of  the  color- fields,  without  central  scotoma.  (Fig.  3.)  Indeed, 
even  when  there  is  a  central  scotoma,  if  the  field  is  spirally  contracted, 


Eig.  2. 


Alcohol-amblyopia.— Unusual  type,  illustrating  large  absolute  central  scotoma,  surrounded  by  a 
scotoma  for  blue.  (Uhthoff.) 


R.  Wallace  Henry1  believes  it  indicates  that  alcohol  has  been  the  predomi¬ 
nating  poisonous  agent.  This  observation  requires  confirmation.  Hirsch- 
berg’s  and  Poetschke’s  contention  that  in  alcohol-amblyopia  the  scotoma  is 
pericentral  and  in  tobacco-amblyopia  paracentral  is  not  correct. 


In  pla«(N^vthe  ophthalmoscopic  picture  usual  in  this  and  other  forms 
of  toxic.  alVuyopia,  hypersemia  of  the  nerve-head  and  even  optic  neuritis 
havcJ^3b  described ;  rarely  retinal  hemorrhages.  These  appearances  are 


1  The  Ophthalmic  Beview,  February,  1896. 
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probably  due  to  a  slight  meningitis,  or  convulsive  seizures,  which  may  have 
been  present  as  part  of  the  symptomatology  of  the  chronic  alcoholism  from 
which  the  patient  suffered. 

Prognosis. — Under  favorable  circumstances, — that  is,  if  the  disease  is 
early  recognized,  promptly  treated,  and  abstinence  from  liquor  enforced, — 
the  prognosis  is  good ;  but  there  is  more  danger  of  permanent  atrophy 
when  alcohol  is  the  sole  or  predominating  poison  than  when  tobacco  as¬ 
sumes  this  role.  Occasionally  the  central  scotoma  of  alcohol-amblyopia 
progresses,  or,  rather,  the  affection  assumes  the  clinical  characteristics  of  pro¬ 
gressive  scotomatous  optic  nerve  atrophy.  (Fig.  4.)  Complete  blindness, 


Fig.  4. 


Visual  fields  from  a  case  of  progressive  scotomatous  optic  nerve  atrophy  of  toxte  origin. 

however,  from  this  form,  or,  indeed,  any  form  of  toxic  ma^M^opia  is  rare, 
constituting  0.039  per  cent,  of  2528  cases^  of  blindnessjx^ 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Thi^mbject  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  page  809  in  connection  with  the  path^^y  of  tobacco-  and  to¬ 
bacco-alcohol-amblyopia.  ,ov 

( b )  Tobacco- Aiiwkippia. 

History. — As  early  as  1792  Beo^1 2  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  tobacco-amblyopia,  but  the  fh%!jCscientific  statement  in  regard  to  this 
affection  originated  with  MsLfkfifztO  in  1832.  In  1863  J.  Sichel,3  in 
France,  and  Jonathan  Hutchm^in,4  in  England,  carefully  studied  the  affec¬ 
tion.  A  few  years  later/ffpkeared  the  communications  on  this  subject  by 
von  Graefe,  Engelhardt,  iMsman,  Forster,  Leber,  and  others,  in  Germany, 
Nettleship  being  thh^Cfet  observer  in  England  to  draw  accurate  attention 
to  the  color  scotonmg) 

While  sever|V)bservers  (von  Graefe,  Leber,  Forster)  had  surmised  that 


1  Consuk  N^yes,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  second  edition,  p.  774. 

2  Augenkrankheiten,  Wien,  1792,  zweiter  Theil,  S.  66. 
j^iUl^Jle/d’Oculistique,  1863,  t.  i.  p.  83. 

Ayincet,  London,  1863,  vol.  ii.  pp.  636-538;  and  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,  Lon¬ 
don,  1867,  vol.  i.  pp.  411-429. 

/IV  Vol.  IV. —51 
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central  scotoma  was  a  symptom  of  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  remained  for 
Samelsohn,1  in  1880,  to  furnish  the  anatomical  proof.  His  observations 
were  followed  by  those  of  Nettleship  and  Edmunds,2  Vossius,3  Bunge,4 
Thomsen,5  Uhthoff,6  and  others.  While  none  of  these  papers  related  to 
tobacco-amblyopia  in  particular,  they  all  furnished  evidence  of  the  anatom¬ 
ical  situation  of  the  lesion  which  causes  one  of  its  prominent  symptoms, 
— central  amblyopia. 

In  recent  times  the  subject  of  intoxication-amblyopia  with  particular 
reference  to  the  influence  of  tobacco  has  been  investigated  by  Groenouw 7 
and  by  the  writer.8 

Etiology  .-^-Amblyopia  from  acute  tobacco-poisoning  in  the  form  of 
sudden  blindness  has  been  observed  a  few  times,  for  example,  after  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  drug  to  a  hollow  tooth  (Kosminsky),  or  following  an  enema 
(J.  B.  Wilkinson).  According  to  the  author’s  experiments,  acute  tobacco¬ 
poisoning  in  animals  does  not  produce  demonstrable  lesions  in  the  optic 
nerves.  The  inner  layers  of  the  retina  were  not  examined. 

Amblyopia  from  the  chronic  abuse  of  tobacco  (chronic  tobacco-poisoning) 
may  be  caused  by  smoking  strong  tobacco,  either  in  pipes  or  cigars,  by  the 
inordinate  consumption  of  cigarettes,  by  chewing  tobacco,9  and,  least  com¬ 
monly,  if  at  all,  by  taking  snuff.10  “  Dipping,”  or  the  habit  of  rubbing 
snuff  upon  the  gums  with  a  brush  or  chewed  stick, — a  practice  said  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  certain  women  of  the  poorer  class  in  the  south  of  the  United  States, — 
has  been  credited  with  producing  toxic  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  by  Blitz 11 
and  G.  P.  Hall.12  Finally,  amblyopia  may  occur  in  thoserwho  do  not  use 
tobacco  in  any  form,  but  who  work  in  tobacco  manufa&t^ri%.  The  author 
has  seen  one  such  case.13 


The  quantity  of  tobacco  likely  to  be  followec^^^eleterions  effects 


on 


the  United  Kingdom,  1881,  vol.  i. 


1  Graefe’s  Archiv,  1882,  Bd.  xxviii.,  Abth.  I.,  I 

2  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Soc^e^ 

р.  124. 

3  Graefe’s  Archiv,  1882,  Bd.  xxviii.,  Ah^^III.,  S.  201. 

4  Ueber  die  Gesichtsfeld  und  Faservei%jlf  im  optischen  Leistungs-Apparat,  Halle, 
1884- 

5  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie  und-Ntfrvj^Krankheiten,  Bd.  xiii.  S.  352.  6  Loc.  cit. 

7  Graefe’s  Archiv,  1892,  Ihk  £xxvii?. ,  Abth.  I.,  Ss.  1-70. 

8  The  Toxic  Amblyopias^^^aaelphia,  1896,  pp.  53-104. 

9  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  {^^istical  information  on  this  subject.  Some  authors  main¬ 
tain  that  chewing  toba^olauses  amblyopia  as  frequently  as  smoking ;  others,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Ramsay,  Chaika  W.  Kollock,  and  Lautenbach,  assert  that  they  have  never  seen 
tobacco-amblyopisxjV  «rpatient  who  chewed  tobacco  but  did  not  smoke.  This  also  has 

been  the  authoi^A^Jerience. 

10  Consuj4^Behy,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  188^^vVii.  p.  72 ;  and  Nettleship,  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports, 
1886-874  vdVxi.  p.  70. 

I^HBrnal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1890,  vol.  xiv. 

^  ^^international  Medical  Magazine,  1894-95,  vol.  iii.  pp.  178-181. 

13  Consult  also  Dowling,  Cincinnati  Lancet-Clinic,  1892,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  589,  590.  A 

с,  mtrary  conclusion  was  reached  by  E.  T.  Ely,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  April,  1880. 
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vision,  or,  in  other  words,  the  maximum  daily  safe  dose,  varies  from  thirty 
grammes  (Hirschberg)  to  fifteen  grammes  (Groenouw).  In  rare  instances 
one-half  ounce  of  strong  tobacco  per  week  has  produced  amblyopia. 

An  important  factor  is  the  weight  of  the  tobacco,  for  example,  of  the 
cigars.  Other  things  being  equal,  cigars  heavy  in  weight  are  more  likely 
to  produce  visual  disturbance  than  those  light  in  weight. 

Smoking  while  the  stomach  is  empty,  continual  smoking,  illustrated  by 
the  expression  “  never  without  a  pipe  in  his  mouth/7  inhalation  of  the 
smoke,  which  thus  comes  in  contact  with  a  large  surface  for  absorption,  as, 
for  instance,  in  cigarette-smoking,  increase  the  dangers  of  a  toxic  influence, 
dangers  which  are  manifestly  heightened  if  the  individual  has  characteristic 
susceptibility, — that  is,  an  idiosyncrasy  to  the  influence  of  the  drug. 

The  relation  of  nicotine  to  the  production  of  amblyopia  has  not  been 
determined,  except  that  it  is  believed  that  tobacco  rich  in  nicotine — that  is, 
tobacco  of  an  inferior  quality — is  more  apt  to  produce  amblyopia  than  the 
higher  grades,  although  the  latter  are  not  without  danger.  The  great  vol¬ 
atility  of  nicotine  and  the  presence  of  numerous  other  poisonous  substances 
in  tobacco-smoke  indicate,  however,  that  nicotine  cannot  be  the  only  active 
principle  at  work,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  poisonous  effects  of  tobacco, 
not  only  on  the  optic  nerve,  but  on  the  system  generally,  are  enforced  by 
volatile  alkaloids  formed  during  its  combustion.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that 
pyridine ,  and  less  markedly  collodine ,  should  be  regarded  as  active  toxic 
agents  in  this  respect.1  The  assertion  that  the  paper  in  which  cigarettes 
are  wrapped  is  deleterious  because  it  contains  arsenic  is  nobH^ne  out  by 
the  analysis  of  M.  Serog.2 

It  is  quite  possible  that  nicotine,  or  one  or  more/«Xwie  many  prin¬ 
ciples  freely  present  in  tobacco-smoke,  liberate  someJs^ic  influence  in  the 
system  which  must  be  held  accountable  for  theV&eease,  which,  in  other 
words,  depends  upon  a  species  of  aiito-intoxi(xttijhD  Horner  long  ago  con¬ 
tended  that  neither  tobacco  nor  alcohol,  as>smsh/was  the  direct  toxic  agent 
in  cases  of  central  amblyopia,  but  thaOkpgether  these  drugs  produced 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  which  in  its  £u  reestablished  a  chronic  anaemia  of 
the  optic  nerve,  terminating  in  the  ^M&logical  changes  which  are  found  in 
this  disease.  Sachs3  maintains  frtem^en  in  the  pure  tobacco  cases  certain 
complex  chemical  combinatio^Xecur  in  the  stomach,  and  there  is  a  result¬ 
ing  transformation  of  theffiqWal  gastric  juices  into  acids  of  the  fatty  type, 
which  combine  with  nicorfoae  into  substances  which  are  more  injurious  than 
the  simple  tobacco  themselves.  This  observation  is  important  in 

connection  with  cd^hn  experimental  work  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Casey  WoocDuh\  yet  published,  which  indicates  that  certain  stomachic 


1  Eor  BA  further  consideration  of  this  subject,  consult  de  Schweinitz,  Toxic  Ambly- 
M.  Kamsay,  Lancet,  May  11,  1895;  Therapeutic  Gazette,  1892,  vol.  xvi. 


Rioted  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  1896,  vol.  ii.  p.  1492. 

Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  1889,  vol.  ii.  pp.  133-162. 
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toxines  are  capable  of  causing  in  animals  blindness  probably  of  the  type 
now  under  consideration. 

The  relation  of  alcohol  to  the  production  of  the  amblyopia  in  the  mixed 
cases  seems  to  be  this, — it  predisposes  to  tobacco-amblyopia  by  producing 
chronic  dyspepsia,  or  by  lowering  the  vital  powers,  which  are  thus  unable 
to  resist  toxic  influences.  It  certainly  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  influence 
of  tobacco,  as  was  at  one  time  taught  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  Ambly¬ 
opia  is  also  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  those  who  are  malnourished 
from  other  causes, — for  example,  chronic  gastritis,  mental  worry,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  loss  of  sleep. 

Certain  races — for  example,  the  Turks,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  island 
of  Cuba — appear  to  enjoy  a  comparative  immunity  from  this  affection  and 
to  withstand  the  evil  influences  of  excessive  inhalation  of  smoke.  Negroes, 
however,  according  to  Kollock,  are  not  immune. 

The  age  at  which  tobacco-amblyopia  develops  varies  from  the  twenty- 
sixth  to  the  seventy-fourth  year.  In  rare  instances  it  has  been  seen  in 
patients  under  twenty,  Berry  reporting  one  case  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Indeed,  Lautenbach  maintains  that  the  affection  is  more  common  among 
young  men  than  is  generally  supposed,  one  of  his  patients  being  a  boy  aged 
thirteen,  who  presented  typical  symptoms  of  tobacco-amblyopia. 

As  the  disease  is  uncommon  before  the  thirty-fifth  year,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  toxic  amblyopia  consumes  a  number  of  years,  generally 
fifteen  or  more.  Exceptional  instances  of  rapid  development  are  on  record. 
The  author  has  observed  one  case  after  three  years  of  smoking,  and  Nettle- 
ship  reports  one  in  a  man  who  had  smoked  only  for^yelfy.  F.  C.  Hotz, 
instead  of  a  slow  development  of  the  amblyopia,  en  it  appear  with 

great  suddenness. 

The  relative  frequency  of  tobacco-amblyoj  nng  to  the  difficulty  of 
separating  tobacco  from  alcohol  cases,  is  bffrcKto  determine.  Hirschberg 
states  that  tobacco-amblyopia  comprises^^per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  toxic  cases.  Among  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-four  hos¬ 
pital  patients  examined  by  Priest^  Smith,  the  percentage  of  tobacco- 
amblyopia  was  1.20,  while  amofl^ifteen  hundred  of  his  private  patients  it 
was  0.85.  The  percentage,  a^Jding  to  the  investigations  of  the  author,  in 
American  hospital  practf^ms  varied  from  0.10  to  0.25.  In  his  private 
practice  the  percentage  iQjoout  0.47. 

Symptoms. — Ekl^  with  or  without  other  symptoms  of  chronic  tobacco¬ 
poisoning, — for pie,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  disturbance  of  the  cir¬ 
culatory  equilibrMtn,1  etc., — the  patient  complains  of  diminution  of  sight, 
associated<\\^tp  fogginess  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  unimproved 
by  glasse^pThe  visual  acuity  is  reduced  from  20/30  to  counting  fingers 

vrA  ; 

^  rare  instances  tobacco-amblyopia  is  associated  with  peripheral  neuritis  of  the  spinal 

mfcteve s.  Consult  Judson  S.  Bury  on  “  Peripheral  Neuritis  from  Tobacco,”  Lancet,  1896, 
^jrof.  ii.  p.  23. 
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(according  to  Groenouw,  from  20/30  to  5/200).  Vision  is  better  in  dull 
light  than  in  a  bright  glare,  due,  probably,  to  slight  hyperesthesia  of 
the  retina.  Sometimes  the  near  vision  is  particularly  defective,  while  the 
far  vision  is  reasonably  good.  Occasionally  exactly  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  There  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  iris  movements,  and  in  very 
rare  instances  only  do  disturbances  of  the  external  ocular  muscles  occur. 
(Fontan.) 

In  the  early  stages  the  ophthalmoscopic  findings  are  negative,  or  at  most 
there  is  slight  veiling  of  the  edges  of  the  disk  and  discoloration  of  its  sur¬ 
face.  Later  there  is  pallor  of  the  temporal  half,  or  pallor  of  a  quadrant- 
shaped  area  in  the  lower  and  outer  part,  an  area  which  in  aggravated  cases 
assumes  the  appearances  of  complete  atrophy. 

Very  exceptional  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  actual  neuritis 
(Ponti),  neuritis  and  retinal  hemorrhage  (Nettleship,  A.  S.  Morton),  and 
fine  macular  changes  (Hill  Griffith,  Nettleship,  Nuel,  W.  G.  Laws,  and  the 
author).  In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  there  have  been  albumin  and 
tube-casts,  and  the  relation  of  the  tobacco  toxaemia  to  them  has  not  been 
determined.  These  changes  are  of  importance  in  view  of  the  belief  that 
the  earliest  lesions  in  tobacco-amblyopia  consist  in  degeneration  of  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  macula. 


Fig.  5. 


Avef^j&papillo-macular  scotoma. — F,  fixing-spot ;  B,  physiologic  blind  spot, 


Of  greatest  importance  in  the  symptomatology  are  the  visual  field  phe- 
n°m0t.  They  are  as  follows.  The  peripheral  boundaries  of  the  visual 
are  normal,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  visual  field  there  is  a  color 


$ 
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scotoma,  especially  for  red  and  green,  usually  oval  in  shape,  stretching  from 
the  fixing-point  to  the  blind  spot,  and  rarely  passing  much  to  the  nasal  side  of 
the  former.  The  average  size  of  this  papillo-macular  scotoma ,  for  so  it  is  cor¬ 
rectly  described,  according  to  Sachs’s  measurements,  is  outward  eighteen  de¬ 
grees,  inward  five  degrees,  upward  seven  degrees,  and  downward  six  degrees. 
The  author’s  average  measurements  are  outward  eighteen  degrees,  inward 
three  degrees,  upward  seven  degrees,  and  downward  six  degrees.  (Fig.  5.) 
Therefore  the  scotoma  is  an  oval  with  its  pointed  end  towards  the  blind 
spot  and  its  blunt  end  towards  the  fixing-point,  to  the  nasal  side  of  which 
it  passes  only  slightly.  This  scotoma  represents  a  red-green  blind  area, 
and  commonly  the  extent  of  green  blindness  is  greater  than  that  of  red, 
which  in  its  turn  may  be  surrounded  by  an  area  of  imperfect  color-sense. 
(Fig.  6.)  The  “ culmination  spot,”  or  “nuclear  spot,”  of  the  scotoma,  to 
use  the  phraseology  of  Sachs,  lies  horizontally  from  one  degree  to  eight 
degrees  in  a  lateral  direction  from  the  fixation-point,  its  breadth  vertically 
being  mostly  below  the  horizontal  line.  Sometimes,  however,  as  Groenouw 


Fig.  7. 


90 


Typical  scotoma  for  red  and  green,  repre¬ 
sented  by  horizontal  parallel  lines,  sur- 

Tmin/lod  'hir  on  oroft  nf  lmnprfppf'.  P.nlnr-rtfir- 


substantiate,  the  beginning  of  the 


visual  defect  is  a  small, ^^sily  overlooked  scotoma  exactly  over  the  fixing- 
point.  (Fig.  7.) 

The  typical  <e^Syhaped  scotoma  is  formed,  according  to  Groenouw,  by  a 
union  of  th  nma  from  the  fixing-point  with  a  supplemental  scotoma 


around  tl^JSmd  spot.  Here  the  process  may  cease  and  restitution  of  vision 
occur  the  disappearance  of  the  color  defect,  retrogression  gradually 

2h  end,  the  last  area  to  regain  perfect  color-sense  being 


occupied  by  the  nuclear  spot.  On  the  other  hand, 


rfebere  may  be  a  stage  of  progression  characterized  by  increase  in  the  size 
the  color  defect,  usually  above,  until  it  meets  the  limit  of  the  red 
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field, — that  is,  the  scotoma  has  “  broken  through; ”  (Fig.  8.)  If  this  pro¬ 
cess  goes  on,  the  patient  may  eventually  resemble  a  congenitally  color-blind 
person. 


In  severe  cases  scotomas  for  blue 
and  yellow  form  in  similar  manner  to 


Fig.  8. 


the  red-green  scotomas,  especially,  ac- 

cording  to  Baas,1  in  the  period  of  /V/vi cS 

“  breaking  through.”  The  blue  sco- 

toma  may  be  associated  with  xanthop- 

sia.  (Simi.)  Finally,  small  absolute  wj- 

defects  may  be  found  particularly  at 

the  nuclear  spot,  but  also  elsewhere,  and 

in  neglected  cases,  or  in  those  not  typi- 

cally  toxic,  the  scotoma  becomes  abso- 


lute.  (Fig.  9.)  Bjerrum  maintains 
that  in  all  cases  of  intoxication-ambly- 


90° 


Breaking  through  of  the  scotoma. 


opia  within  the  color  scotoma  a  smaller 

scotoma  for  white  may  be  demonstrated  if  minute  test-objects  are  employed. 
Instead  of  the  egg-shaped  or  oval  scotoma,  the  visual  defect  may  pass 


up  and  out,  or  down  and  out.  Occasionally  a  circular  scotoma  surround¬ 


ing  the  fixing-spot  has  been  described, — for  example,  by  Nettleship,  Nelson, 
Doyne,  and  the  author.  Still  more  rarely,  the  scotoma  may  appear  as  a 


Fig.  9. 


wedge-shaped  color  ffi^ect,  somewhat  dislocated  from  the  fixing-point,  be¬ 
ginning  at  about  degrees  from  its  temporal  side  and  passing  to  twenty 
degrees  beyoraMIHs  point,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  the  author. 

AlthouMQs^mmetry  of  the  visual  defect  is  the  rule,  some  cases  exhibit 
a  certai nyiegree  of  asymmetry,  and  a  few  so-called  unilateral  scotomas 


[  escribed.  The  author  has  seen  two  such  cases,  but,  with  Dr.  ^ 


1  Das  Gesichtsfeld,  Stuttgart,  1896,  S.  164. 
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Berry,  doubts  whether  they  should  be  catalogued  with  the  tobacco  cases. 
George  Ferdinands,1  however,  believes  that  in  its  earlier  stages  tobacco- 
amblyopia  is  as  frequently  asymmetrical  as  it  is  symmetrical,  and  adduces 
four  cases  in  support  of  this  view. 

Intoxication-amblyopia  without  central  scotoma  has  been  described  by 
Vossius.  Berry  has  noted  decided  defects  of  the  light-sense  in  abnormal 
states  of  the  macular  fibres,  and  suggests  this  method  of  examination  as  a 
diagnostic  test  of  intoxication-amblyopia.  W.  Abney 2  has  found  marked 
diminution  of  the  final  sensitiveness  to  light  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
eye  in  cases  of  tobacco-amblyopia  when  compared  with  that  of  a  person 
possessing  normal  light-sense,  but  B-.  Wallace  Henry3  concludes  that  cases 
of  amblyopia  with  normal  fundus,  or,  at  most,  slight  pallor  of  the  temporal 
side  of  the  disk,  should  be  classified  as  “toxic”  if  the  light-perceptive 
power  is  normal,  and  that  nicotine  should  be  considered  the  determining 
cause  if  the  visual  field  is  full.  If  the  light-perceptive  power  is  four  or 
under  (5.24  being  normal),  the  case  is  not  regarded  as  a  pure  toxic  am¬ 
blyopia. 

Diagnosis. — This  depends  upon  the  history  of  the  case,  the  visual  field 
phenomena,  and  the  exclusion  of  locomotor  ataxia,  diabetes,  and  insular 
sclerosis,  particularly  the  last  two  diseases,  and  the  effects  of  certain  poisons, 
prominent  among  which  are  alcohol,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  iodoform,  and 
stramonium.  The  development,  enlargement,  and  retrogression  of  the  toxic 
scotoma  are  often  analogous  to  the  same  phenomena  in  the  scotoma  of  non¬ 
toxic  retrobulbar  axial  neuritis,  only  that  in  the  latter  the  Refect  is  abso¬ 
lute  and  often  positive,  except  in  the  beginning,  and  fo^mto  pass  to  the 
nasal  side  of  fixation  and  does  not  assume  specially^Nabrizontally  oval 
shape.  The  scotoma  which  occurs  with  locomotoiy^p^a  is  similar  to  the 
toxic  variety,  but  progressive,  as  are  also  the  op^hynerve  changes,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  that  variety  which  occur|*roftr  scotomatous  atrophy  of 
the  disk.  Much  more  difficult  is  the  /liM^ntiation  between  the  toxic 
scotomas  and  those  caused  by  disseminated  or  insular  sclerosis,  and  the 
author  does  not  doubt  that  the  latter  ^fraction,  which  in  its  early  stages  may 
sometimes  manifest  itself  only  by/psual  phenomena,  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  former.  The  scotomas  are (vWy  similar,  and  the  differentiation  must 
be  made  by  the  history  and'  b^gefferal  examinations.4  An  examination  of 
the  urine  will  reveal  the  dl^yelic  cases. 

Prognosis. — The  ^ro^nosis  in  pure  tobacco-amblyopia,  or  in  the  mixed 
varieties  in  whicji  >fche  poisons  have  not  been  used  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  is  alwap^*ood,  provided  the  patient  will  stop  the  abuse  of  to¬ 
bacco,  becai^s^T>^r  Nettleship  has  pointed  out,  perfect  recovery  does  not 


dsmjfed: 


& 


1  Britisl^redical  Journal,  1896,  vol.  ii.  p.  653. 

!  Pi^fleedings  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  1891,  vol.  xlix.  p.  49. 

PljWiHiali 


^C)^htlialmic  Review,  1896,  vol.  xv.  pp.  33-43. 
un  this  point  consult  Mr.  Marcus  Gunn,  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  So- 


of  the  United  Kingdom,  1897,  vol.  xvii.  p.  120. 
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ensue  without  at  least  a  diminution  of  the  ordinary  allowance  of  to¬ 
bacco.1 

Relapses  in  tobacco-amblyopia,  according  to  Groenouw,  Nettleship, 
Eales,  and  other  observers,  are  uncommon,  some  authors  stating  that  they 
never  occur, — that  is,  that  the  patient  may  smoke  again  after  cure  with  im¬ 
punity.  While  the  author  has  observed  this  apparent  immunity  from  a 
second  attack,  he  has  also  seen  well-marked  relapses,  and  Meyer2  maintains 
that  relapses  are  frequent  if  the  patient  is  again  exposed  to  the  original  in¬ 
jurious  conditions,  and  that  the  case  may  terminate  in  progressive  atrophy. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  in  a  certain  number  of  instances  optic  nerve 
atrophy  lias  resulted  from  tobacco-amblyopia,  although,  as  in  the  alcoholic 
cases,  complete  blindness,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  must  be  rare.  Again,  there  is  a 
type  of  optic  nerve  atrophy  in  which  tobacco,  while  not  the  sole  cause  of 
the  affection,  certainly  has  some  share  in  determining  it.  Such  cases  have 
been  particularly  described  by  Edgar  A.  Browne,  J.  B.  Lawford,  and  the 
author.  If  vision  is  reduced  below  one-tenth  of  normal  and  the  scotoma 
begins  to  encroach  upon  the  nasal  side  of  fixation,  the  chances  for  complete 
recovery,  as  Dr.  Berry  has  stated,  are  poor.  The  surgeon,  however,  should 
not  despair  of  reaching  a  good  result  because  improvement  is  delayed,  since 
we  know  from  the  observations  of  A.  H.  Thompson3  that  improvement 
may  be  very  slow  and  cure  result  many  months  after  the  appearance  of 
the  original  affection. 


(c)  Alcohol- Tobacco  Amblyopia . 


1  A  few  authors  have  d^iej|  the  influence  of  tobacco  in  producing  these  scotomas  ;  for 
example,  Minor  in  tlys  /Jmntry  and  Eilehne  in  Germany.  The  mass  of  evidence  is  so 
overwhelmingly  agair  Sir  views  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  them  in  detail. 


2  Traite  pratiquffay 

3  Royal  L^Ms^Dpl 

4  Widmi^lN^Iitthe 


maladies  des  yeux,  Paris,  1895,  p.  283. 
iTlphthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  1897,  vol.  xiv.,  Part  II. 
dttheilungen  aus  der  Augenklinik  des  Carolinischen  medico-chirur- 


'tms  zu  Stockholm,  Jena,  1898,  Ss.  1-19)  has  recorded  a  case  of  alcohol-tobacco 


a  man  aged  fifty-four,  who  committed  suicide,  which  may  he  regarded  as  an 
)t(T  this  statement.  There  was  complete  degeneration  of  the  papillo-macular 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  description  of  the  post-mortem  condition  of  the  inter- 


1 
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monkeys  and  dogs  were  failures,  probably  because  the  drug  was  not  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  sufficiently  long  period. 


Fig.  10. 

Left  Right 


obtained.— The  continuous  line  indicates  the  limits  of  the  form  fields;  the  broken  lines  the  color  fields, 

- blue; - red;  the  central  cross  hatching  the  scotomas.  There  was  green  blindness.  It 

was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  color  fields  in  the  right  eye ;  they  are,  therefore,  not  repre¬ 
sented.  The  exact  limits  of  the  scotoma  were  also  difficult  to  determine ;  they  probably  reached  the 
boundary  of  the  red  field  above. 

The  test-objects  were  white  and  colored  circles,  one  centimetre  in  diameter.  The  scotomas  were 
determined  with  one-quarter  centimetre  square  colored  tests. 


In  the  early  stages  of  tobacco-amblyopia  marked  improvement,  as  A.  M. 
Ramsay  points  out,  often  follows  a  good  night’s  rest,  whi^tansual  deterio¬ 
ration  is  caused  by  fatigue.  Such  symptoms  are  not  Wmsiltent  with  the 
theory  that  any  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  seriously  inflamed  or  actually 
degenerated  at  this  period  of  the  disease.  ThcjfVmy  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  a  vascular  disturbance  or  a  transieiit  (edema  in  the  form  of  an 
exudation  from  the  blood-vessels  has  appem^Qlrthe  macular  fibres,  which, 
being  functionally  the  most  active,  are  thCfiflsi^to  be  affected  by  pressure  or 
other  conditions  which  have  been  sug^stecu  That  the  early  stages  of  this 
affection  are  in  some  degree  depencSa#  upon  vascular  disturbance  seems 
further  indicated  by  the  influen*  nitrite  of  amyl  in  causing  improve¬ 
ment  in  vision.  Indeed,  SilcoekXnd  Broadbent  have  actually  observed  a 
scotoma  disappear  in  diawwWamblyopia  (which  depends  upon  analogous 
lesions),  when  under  the  .'influence  of  this  drug  a  previously  high  arterial 
tension  was  lowered  \£>^normal.  If  the  process  is  not  arrested  at  this 
time,  what  mayjb^described  as  a  functional  derangement  in  the  macular 
fibres  passes  ov^fynto  an  organic  change,  resulting  finally  in  tract  atrophy 
of  the  charade**  presently  to  be  described. 

AnoAeK^xplanation  is  suggested  by  the  theory — now  receiving  histo- 
logicaltprbof — that  the  earliest  lesions  in  intoxication-amblyopia  are  to  be 
foiuflVn^  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  and  in  the  nerve-fibre  layer.  It  is 
y  conceivable  that  the  macular  ganglion  cells  may  suffer  from  a  lesion 
cient  to  cause  visual  disturbance,  which  disappears,  with  consequent  im- 
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provement  in  acuity  of  sight,  under  the  influence  of  rest,  improved  hygiene, 
etc.,  precisely  as  we  know  that  the  constitution  of  ganglion  cells  elsewhere 
in  the  body  is  demonstrably  structurally  different  after  enforced  exercise  and 
electrical  stimulation  from  what  it  is  after  rest.  If  improper  stimulation  is 
long  continued,  permanent  lesions  are  established  in  these  cells.  So  also  if 
the  influence  of  the  toxic  agent  is  exerted  for  undue  periods  of  time,  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  macular  ganglion  cells  ensues  together  with  secondary  changes 
in  the  optic  nerve. 

Based  upon  the  anatomical  proof  of  more  than  twenty  autopsies,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  careful  microscopical  examinations,  the  situation  of  the  patho¬ 
logical  process  in  central  amblyopia  in  its  later  stages  is  determined  to  be 
in  the  optic  nerve,  and  especially  in  that  portion  of  it  which  is  known  as 
the  papillo-maeular  bundle  or  macular  fascicle } 

This  process  apparently  may  start  at  different  points.  Both  Sachs  and 
Samelsohn  note  that  the  origin  is  .in  the  optic  canal,  the  former  observer 
believing  that  the  intensity  of  the  atrophic  changes  shades  off  both  towards 
the  brain  and  the  globe.  In  two  of  Uhthoffs  cases  the  changes  in  the  nerve 
reached  the  optic  foramen  and  entered  the  orbital  cavity ;  in  others  they 
were  present  only  in  the  distal  end  of  the  orbital  portion  of  the  nerve  at  its 
entrance  into  the  eye  and  from  six  to  twelve  millimetres  posterior  to  this 
point.  In  the  specimens  examined  by  the  author  (see  Plates  I.,  II.)  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  entire  papillo-maeular  bundle  is  degenerated,  and  that  it  pur¬ 
sues  a  course  similar  to  the  one  already  described  by  Samelsohn,  Vossius, 
Uhthoff,  and  other  observers.  The  lesion  appears  in  a  weetee-shaped  area 
of  degeneration  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  optic  nerv^^nqph  position  it 
maintains,  although  in  a  somewhat  altered  shape,  beinfijCm  nrst  heart-shaped 
and  later  crescentic  for  about  ten  millimetres  behijm^he  globe.  The  area 
then  approaches,  but  never  quite  gains,  the  ceurfejxf  the  nerve,  and  main¬ 
tains  this  position  until  it  reaches  the  foran^IO'  In  the  intercranial  por¬ 
tion  of  the  nerve  the  patch  again  become^distitactly  crescentic  and  occupies 
a  position  above  the  centre.  In  the^iasm  the  foci  of  degeneration  are 
symmetrically  placed  slightly  below  ©  centre,  while  in  the  tract  the  po¬ 
sition  is  almost  exactly  central.  rB  degeneration  both  upon  the  right  and 
the  left  side  is  more  marked JiQyo  situations, — namely,  just  posterior  to 
the  lamina  cribrosa  and  ag^nM?t  the  optic  foramen, — although  just  before 
reaching  the  latter  poyiOjpkre  is  an  area  with  patches  of  well-preserved 
nerves. 

This  preservafi^Jyff  normal  nerve-fibres  has  been  noted  by  Uhthoff  in 
the  midst  of  th^ibrophic  region  in  alcoholic  neuritis ,  but  is  not  found  in 
simple  gravi^vphy  of  the  nerve  when  it  affects  only  a  portion  of  the 
structureOvSMier  differences  between  simple  gray  atrophy,  as  it  occurs  in 
tabes  aid  m  progressive  paralysis,  and  the  lesion  which  is  found  in  central 
am^jyw|p,  according  to  Uhthoff,  are  to  be  found  in  the  appearances,  at  least 


1  See  this  System,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  I.  AND  II. 


Plate  I. 

1.  — Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Posterior  Half  of  the  Right  Bulbus  and  Five  Milli¬ 
metres  of  the  Optic  Nerve.  The  degenerated  area  occupies  strictly  the  temporal  half  of  the 
nerve  and  passes  to  the  pial  sheath.  Close  to  the  lamina  the  degeneration  is  complete ; 
farther  onward  there  are  traces  of  normal  nerve-fibres.  (Fig.l,  Plate  I.) 

2.  — Transverse  Section  of  the  Right  Nerve  Fight  Millimetres  behind  the  Globe.  The 
degenerated  patch  occupies  the  temporal  (lower  and  outer)  portion  of  the  nerve  forming  a 
somewhat  heart-shaped  area,  extending  at  one  point  to  the  sheath.  This  area  is  imperfectly 
divided  by  a  faint  line  of  partially  preserved  nerve-fibres.  (Fig.  2,  Plate  I.) 

3.  — Transverse  Section  of  the  Nerve  Thirteen  Millimetres  behind  the  Globe.  The  degen¬ 
erated  patch,  still  occupying  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  nerve,  become!  more  contracted 
and  assumes  an  oval  or  somewhat  meniscus-like  shape.  (Fig.  3,  Pl^6^^} 

4  and  5. — Transverse  Sections  of  the  Nerve  in  the  Region  of  theDSptic  Foramen.  The 
degenerated  patch  tends  to  leave  the  periphery  and  pass  to  the  o&iCJ,  although  still  some¬ 
what  eccentrically  placed.  (Fig.  4,  Plate  I.)  Farther  onw^^t  is  still  more  centrally 
placed,  with  the  broader  end  towards  the  outer  border.  IF&jp^  Plate  I.) 

6. — Transverse  Section  of  the  Nerve  in  the  Intra-Ghtyval  Region.  The  degenerated 
patch  is  somewhat  crescentic  and  with  the  broader  offthJWards  the  temporal  side.  It  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  somewhat  above  the  centre  of  the  n (Fig.  6,  Plate  I.) 


PLATE  I, 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


-ti- 


Fig.  6. 


Plate  II. 


1.  — Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Posterior  Half  of  the  Left  Bulbus  and  Eight  Milli¬ 
metres  of  the  Optic  Nerve.  The  degenerated  area  again  strictly  occupies  the  temporal  half 
of  the  nerve  and  passes  to  the  pial  sheath.  Close  to  the  lamina  the  degeneration  is  almost 
complete.  Farther  towards  the  brain  patches  of  retained  nerve-tissue  are  seen.  If  the 
patch  is  studied  in  its  relation  to  the  vessels,  it  is  seen  in  certain  sections  to  occupy  a  some¬ 
what  triangular  patch,  which,  in  cross-section  at  this  point,  would  produce  the  well-known 
wedge-shaped  patch  with  the  apex  towards  the  vessels  which  has  so  often  been  described. 
(Fig.  1,  Plate  II.) 

2.  — Transverse  Section  of  the  Left  Nerve  Ten  Millimetres  behind  the  Globe.  The  de¬ 
generated  patch  forms  a  crescentic  or  somewhat  meniscus-like  area  with  its  concavity  to¬ 
wards  the  vessels  and  reaching  at  its  outer  border  quite  to  the  pial  sheath.  It  is  divided 
by  a  distinct  line  of  retained  normal  nerve-fibres,  the  line  running  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
patch.  (Fig.  2,  Plate  II.  Compare  with  Fig.  3,  Plate  I.) 

3  and  4. — Transverse  Sections  of  the  Nerve  in  the  Neighborhood  of  the  Optic  Foramen. 
The  degenerated  patch  again  tends  to  leave  the  periphery  and  reach  the  centre  (Fig.  3, 
Plate  II.,  compare  with  Fig.  4,  Plate  I.),  which  it  more  nearly  attaint  at  the  foramen 
(Fig.  4,  Plate  II.,  compare  with  Fig.  5,  Plate  I.),  its  broadest  end  be^sAnwards  the  tem¬ 
poral  side.  The  remainder  of  the  nerve  to  the  chiasm  tallies  clo^^viui  that  upon  the 
right  side,  as  does  also  the  appearance  of  the  optic  tract.  Thqp^J^I,  figures  and  descrip¬ 
tions  need  not  be  reproduced. 

5. — Transverse  Section  of  the  Right  Nerve  Just  in  the  Chiasm.  The  section 

is  somewhat  broken,  but  shows  the  degenerated  patch  ^e^Jpying  an  irregular  area  in  the 
centre  of  the  section,  and  reaching  below  to  its  ^Fig.  5,  Plate  II.) 

6  and  7. — Transverse  Sections  of  the  Chiasm  cS^ljtiq^t  Optic  Tract.  The  degenerated 
patches  occupy  symmetrical  positions  in  eitheiHend  of  the  ellipse,  being  nearly  centrally 
placed  and  gradually  narrowing  to  a  point  ^^decussation  in  the  centre  of  the  chiasm. 
(Fig.  6,  Plate  II.)  In  the  optic  tract  th^Hegenerated  area  at  first  occupies  almost  exactly 
the  centre  of  the  tissue,  an  md  less  marked  as  the  connection  between  this 


tissue  and  the  midbrain  is 


'Fig.  7,  Plate  II.) 
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in  the  earlier  stages,  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve  in  its  finest  rami¬ 
fications,  which  in  gray  atrophy  is  not  thickened,  but  in  alcoholic  neuritis 
shows  thickening  and  proliferation. 

Samelsohn,  Vossius,  Uhthoff,  and  others  emphasize  the  inflammatory 
character  of  the  toxic  amblyopia-process,  at  least  so  far  as  its  operation  in 
the  optic  canal  is  concerned,  but  Sachs  believes  that  the  preponderance  of 
-connective  tissue  which  he  found  is  not  due  to  an  interstitial  inflamma¬ 
tory  hyperplasia,  but  is  a  secondary  formation  caused  by  the  collapse  and 
falling  together  of  the  connective-tissue  septa  after  the  loss  of  the  nerve 
tissue  between  them. 

The  vascular  changes,  in  general  terms,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  small  nutrient  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve,  similar  changes  in 
the  major  vessels,  and,  according  to  Sachs,  endo-  and  periphlebitis  of  the 
vena  postica  and  choking  of  peripheral  capillaries  and  small  extravasations 
in  their  neighborhood.  The  marked  thickening  of  the  interfascicular  septa, 
the  vascular  lesions,  and  the  increase  in  nuclei,  both  upon  the  edge  of  the 
degenerated  area  and  within  the  fasciculi,  even  if  this  increase  in  nuclei 
cannot  be  said  always  to  be  a  marked  one,  present  appearances  which 
closely  correspond  with  those  usually  assigned  to  an  interstitial  sclerosing 
inflammation,  which  Samelsohn  compared  with  the  same  pathologic  process 
visible  in  interstitial  hepatitis.  (Fig.  10  6.)  As  has  been  well  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  “  the  descriptions  of  the  optic  nerves  in  the  recorded  cases  agree  quite 


Fig.  10  a 


Transverse  s< 
ing  at  a  oval 
amblyopia. 


as  Av^^ith  an  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve,  causing 
se^Wiary  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres,  as  with  a  primary  atrophy  of  the 
er  associated  with  secondary  interstitial  changes  following  in  its  track.” 


OKI 


*  the  optic  nerve  in  toxic  retrobulbar  neuritis,  15  mm.  behind  the  globe,  show- 
degeneration  and  small-celled  infiltration.  X  90.  From  a  case  of  tobacco- 


d* 


Portion  of  diseased  area  in  toxic  retrobulbar  neuritis.  X  240.— a. 
infiltration  of  brightly  staining  nuclei ;  b,  markedly  thickened  artera$ 
ular  septa  and  collapse  of  nerve-bundles. 


the  functional  expression  of  a  physiologiiSFrapkness  of  the  centre  of  the 
retina  heightened  by  chronic  intoxicatibnVHSimilar  views  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Treitel  and  Baer.  RecentljTiytoel1  2  has  contended  that  the  central 
toxic  scotoma  is  not  primarily  thegpsult  of  a  neuritis  of  the  macular  bun¬ 
dles,  but  of  a  disease  of  the  ma(|mnutea,  causing  degeneration  of  its  cells, 
and  that  the  optic  nerve  cha^d^are  secondary  to  destruction  of  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  macula.  He  basils  his  views  on  microscopical  examinations  of 
a  specimen  in  which  tl^T  oSmglion  cells  were  atrophied,  and  recent  investi¬ 
gations,  referred  to  oa  page  835,  strongly  indicate  that  degeneration  of  these 
cells  is  to  be  expeg^^n  toxic  amblyopia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
may  be  a  retimd\wrigin  of  degeneration  of  the  papillo-macular  bundle,  or, 
indeed,  of  nJfc*Vkxtensive  disease  of  the  entire  nerve,  and  clinically  we  know 
that  in  atN^tfiic  central  reti no-chorioiditis,  or  in  so-called  macular  colo- 
bonra-A^re  will  be  a  quadrant  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  precisely  as  this 


o 


./i® 


1  Die  Lehre  von  Gesichtsfeld,  Berlin,  1874,  S.  116. 

2  Archives  d'Ophtalmologie,  October,  1895 ;  March  and  August,  1896. 
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is  seen  in  cases  of  intoxication-amblyopia.  Moreover,  Usher  and  Dean1 
have  produced  macular  fibre  degeneration  in  a  monkey,  exactly  as  it  occurs 
in  intoxication-amblyopia,  by  making  a  lesion  in  the  retina  between  the 
yellow  spot  and  the  optic  disk.  Ophthalmoscopically  changes  in  the  macula 
have  been  described,  although  they  were  not  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  toxic  agent.  (See  page  805.)  Sachs  and  the  author  have  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  macula  in  cases  of  toxic  amblyopia  and 
found  them  normal,  or  at  least  only  slightly  changed,  although  the  entire 
macular  tract  was  atrophied ;  but  their  investigations  were  made  with  the 
ordinary  histological  methods  and  before  the  Nissl  stain  was  known. 
Hence  their  value  is  indifferent.  In  Widmark’s  case  ( loc .  cit.)  the  nerve- 
fibre  layer  between  the  macula  and  papilla  was  thinner  than  normal  and 
the  ganglion  cells  somewhat  less  numerous. 

The  central  or  cortical  situation  of  the  affection  has  been  advocated  by 
Filehne,2  himself  the  subject  of  tobacco-amblyopia,  but  without  good 
grounds  on  which  to  base  this  belief.3 

Treatment  of  Intoxication- Amblyopia. — If  the  disease  has  not  ad¬ 
vanced  too  far,  absolute  cessation  from  smoking  and  drinking,  particularly 
from  the  former  habit,  will  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  In  other  cases 
remedies  which  have  the  power  of  favorably  altering  the  vascular,  inflam¬ 
matory,  and  degenerative  processes  must  be  used.  Of  these  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  are  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  strychnine.  Mercury  may  be 
employed  in  the  form  of  the  bichloride,  or  preferably  by  inunctions.  Tem¬ 
porary  improvement  follows  the  administration  of  nitrite  of  famyl.  In  the 
later  stages,  or  if  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of  at^Mi^have  begun, 
nitro-glycerin  and  strychnine  should  be  pushed  to  their(0jysiological  limits. 
Marked  improvement  will  follow  free  sweating,  eith^rt^y  the  administration 
of  the  hydrochlorate  of  pilocarpine,  from  one-te^jQp  one-quarter  of  a  grain 
hypodermically,  or  by  inducing  diaphoresis  ^wfcftechanical  methods, — the 
Turkish  bath,  etc.  Gastric  irritation,  djrspap&a,  and  insomnia  must  be 
combated  by  appropriate  remedies.  ^ 

The  length  of  time  required  for  a  ^e  varies,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  poisoning  and  the  faithfulnes^f  the  patient  in  following  directions, 
from  a  few  weeks  to  a  numbeyL@ynonths.  If  actual  atrophy  ensues,  the 
treatment  of  this  affection  ilsMe  same  as  that  advised  for  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  from  other  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  should 


e^ap 


1  Transactions  o£  tj^^Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1896,  vol. 
xvi.  p.  275. 

2  Graefe’s  AipiAsi/1895,  Bd.  xxxi.  ii.  S.  1. 

3  A  curk%s\ra£ory  with  reference  to  the  pathogenesis  of  tobacco-amblyopia  has  been 
advanced  b^QOw.  Doyne  (Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  1888-89,  vol.  xii. 
p.  51).  Khis  author  thinks  that  tobacco  and  other  agents  may  have  a  toxic  influence  on 
the  wisual  purple,  degenerating  it  and  causing  retinal  exhaustion,  which  shows  itself  in  the 
failure^#  tne  more  delicate  color-sense.  The  exhaustion  naturally  takes  place  at  the  point 
oOWatest  retinal  activity  and  where  the  light  is  proportionately  stronger,  the  rays  being 

^j>re  accurately  focussed. 
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include  the  administration  of  strychnine,  nitro-glycerin,  and  bichloride  of 


mercury.  Electricity,  in  his  experience,  is  of  little  value,  although  some 
authorities  place  great  reliance  upon  the  employment  of  voltaic  alternatives. 
Subconjunctival  injections  of  corrosive  sublimate  have  also  been  used. 
With  them  in  this  affection  the  author  has  no  experience.  Recently  De 
Wecker  has  advocated  the  treatment  of  toxic  amblyopia  by  serum  therapy. 

RELATION  OF  TOBACCO  AND  ALCOHOL  TO  ACQUIRED  COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

As  already  described,  when  there  is  progression  of  the  central  toxic 
scotoma  and  it  breaks  through,  meeting  the  limit  of  the  red  field  above,  the 
patient’s  condition  resembles  that  of  a  congenitally  color-blind  person  ;  but 
even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  affection  the  scotoma  might  interfere  with 
the  proper  recognition  of  signal  lamps  by  railroad  employees  and  sailors. 
Thus,  Priestley  Smith  states  that  tobacco-amblyopia  fully  developed  might 
prevent  a  man  from  recognizing  the  color  of  a  distant  lamp,  although  he  still 
might  properly  differentiate  the  colors  of  the  skeins  of  wool  used  in  testing 
the  color-sense.  Therefore,  in  all  examinations  of  railroad  employees,  any 
defective  vision  not  readily  improved  by  optical  therapeutics  should  be  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  careful  search  for  scotomas  with  small  colored  test-objects. 

TOBACCO  AMBLYOPIA  AMONG  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

Although  some  animals — for  example,  the  Virginia  deer — eat  the  leaves 
of  the  tobacco  plant  without  detriment,  having  become  immune  to  its  in¬ 
fluence  by  reason  of  many  years’  residence  in  the  tobacco  district,  there  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  other  animals  (horses)  suffer  form  of 

amblyopia  due  to  the  consumption  of  tobacco.  For  our  kpbwledge  of  this 
subject  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Barrett^^melbourne,  Aus¬ 
tralia.1  In  certain  regions  of  New  South  Wales  are  attacked  by  a 

form  of  amaurosis  which  has  been  attributed  to  consumption  of  some 
plant,  probably  the  Australian  tobacco  (NiwtiXw,  suaveolens).  As,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  horses  show  also  paresife  orparalysis  of  the  hind  legs, 
it  is  probable  that  the  blindness  is  par^oja  wide-spread  affection  of  the 
nerves.  Dr.  Barrett’s  investigations  that  the  optic  nerves  are  degen¬ 
erated  and  wasted.  Through  his  ^ytesy  the  author  was  enabled  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  microscopical  section optic  nerve  of  a  horse  blinded,  it  was 
supposed,  by  the  consump^o^Vr  this  tobacco  plant.  The  slide  was  com¬ 
posed  of  about  one  hundred  bundles,  of  which  at  least  eight  showed  distinct 
signs  of  disease, — n^ngjy,  a  species  of  fibrosis  which  separated,  pressed 


upon,  and  destroyer 
in  several  of  tbe/fc 
appeared  to 
who  also  foium  al 


ndividual  fibres.  This  was  a  marked  phenomenon 


les  and  less  apparent  in  others.  This  observation 


km  in  large  measure  those  already  made  by  Dr.  Barrett, 
atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres,  but  who  does  not  describe 


iNsustralasian,  July  7,  1894;  and  Intercolonial  Medical  Journal  of  Australasia, 


ii.  No.  4. 
VOL.  IV.— 52 
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over-development  of  connective  tissue.  It  appeared  exactly  to  coincide 
with  the  observations  of  Dr.  Tidswell,  who  describes  the  condition  as  one 
“  of  progressing  fibrosis  with  some  degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres.”  A 
similar  blindness  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  grass  lily  and  the 
native  melon. 

AMBLYOPIA  FROM  ESSENCE  OF  JAMAICA  GINGER  AND  FROM 
ESSENCE  OF  PEPPERMINT. 

The  first  case  of  this  affection  was  reported  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Thomson.1 
The  essence  of  Jamaica  ginger  is  used  to  excess  by  sailors,  oystermen,  and 
others  in  place  of  whiskey,  and  after  a  debauch  lasting  from  two  to  five 
days,  during  which  great  quantities  of  the  drug  are  consumed, — according 
to  the  statement  of  one  patient,  as  much  as  twelve  ounces  in  twenty-four 
hours, — acute  blindness  supervenes,  lasting  for  several  days,  followed  by 
a  restoration  of  vision,  to  be  again  succeeded  by  central  amblyopia  and 
progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
William  Osier,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  author  has  investigated 
one  such  case,  finding  beginning  contraction  of  the  peripheral  field,  abso¬ 
lute  central  scotomas  of  irregular  shape  and  much  larger  than  those  found 
in  pure  toxic  cases,  and  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of  progressive 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  without  preceding  neuritis. 

It  is  stated,  on  lay  authority  only,  however,  that  precisely  similar  con¬ 
ditions  may  arise  from  the  excessive  use  of  essence  of  'peppermint ,  several 
cases  of  this  character  having  been  reported  in  the  northwest  of  the  United 
States  among  Indians  who  have  consumed  large  quanta^  of  the  drug  in 
place  of  alcohol.  * 

r$y 

AMBLYOPIA  FROM  BISULPHIDE  OF  CARBQI^VND  CHLORIDE  OF 

SULPHUR. 

History.— The  poisonous  effects  of  ^lytlphide  of  carbon  on  the 
workers  in  that  branch  of  the  india^ru^Sir  manufacture  in  which  the 
rubber  is  vulcanized  by  immersion  $^a  solution  of  chloride  of  sulphur  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon  was  first  systematically  described  byDelpech  in  1856, 2 
and  since  this  date  ^many  addhj0j>al  cases  have  been  recorded  in  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  E^^^d.  In  the  last-named  country  a  special 
committee  was  appointedN&fthe  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United 
Kingdom 3  to  speciaJJ}^^Testigate  this  subject.  So  far  as  the  author  is 
aware,  only  one  cas^i^s  been  carefully  examined  in  this  country,  and  has 
not  been  reported^ 

Etiology .*p^oxic  symptoms  are  probably  always  the  result  of  the 

- 4  ^ - - 

1  Th*>™JVhalmic  Record,  1897,  vol.  vi.,  n.  s.,  pp.  579-582.  Dr.  Hiram  Woods  in¬ 
forms  tnS^Jhor  that  he  has  examined  several  cases. 

lemoire  sur  les  accidents  que  developpe  dans  les  ouvriers  en  caoutchouc  Pinhalation 


o: 


*5? 

sbifiyi 


d^Ml^'e  de  carbone  en  vapeur,  Paris,  1856. 

Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vol.  v.  p.  157. 


Personal  communication  by  Dr.  Henry  Ring,  of  New  Haven. 
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workman’s  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  the  fluid  used  in  the  caoutchouc  man¬ 
ufacture,  and  of  the  two  agents,  chloride  of  sulphur  and  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  the  latter  is  the  more  noxious.  Amblyopia  occurs  in  about  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  chronic  bisulphide  of  carbon  poisoning,  which  has 
been  noted  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  sixty-sixth  year.  Males  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  exposed  to  the  vapors,  and  therefore  are  more  frequently  affected 
than  females. 

Symptoms. — Somewhat  characteristic  of  this  amblyopia,  as  S.  Reiner,1 
who  has  made  the  most  recent  analysis  of  the  subject,  points  out,  is  that  the 
amblyopia  is  practically  always  preceded  by  the  general  nervous  symptoms 
of  the  poisoning.2 '^The  ocular  symptoms  are  a  mist  before  the  eyes,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  decided  lowering  of  central  visual  acuity  (counting  fingers,  or 
seeing  only  large  type,  J.  16  or~20),  dilated  pupils,  impaired  power  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  ophthalmoscopically  general  pallor  of  the  optic  disk, 
pallor  of  the  temporal  half  (Reiner),  perineuritis,  slight  neuritis,  or  com¬ 
plete  atrophy.^  A  normal  fundus  has  been  described  by  Gallemaerts. 
Hirschberg  has  found  stippling  in  the  macular  region  analogous  to  that 
seen  in  eyes  of  patients  poisoned  with  naphtalin. 

At  first  the  field  of  vision  is  normal,  or  nearly  normal,  in  its  peripheral 
boundaries,  and  there  is  a  central  scotoma,  which  is  most  marked  for  red  and 


Amblyopia  from  bisulphide  of  carbon 
zone 

o 


WITH  SURROUNDING  SCOTOMA 
ZONES  FOR.BLUE,  RED,  GREEN 

fmg. — Absolute  central  defect,  surrounded  by  a  scotoma* 
ie,  red,  and  green.  (Uhtholf.) 


but  may  also 


green, 
may  be  minute  an 
scotoma-zone 


isent  for  white,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  scotoma 
ral  (Fuchs),  absolute,  central,  and  surrounded  by  a 
lie,  red,  and  green  (Uhthoff),  (Fig.  11),  ring-shaped, 


1  Wienenj^jusche  Wochenschrift,  1898,  Bd.  viii.  S.  919. 

2  Thos^kinterested  in  the  general  phenomena  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  poisoning  should 
consu^/^ETtech  (loc.  cit.),  Fuchs  (Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the 
United Kingdom,  1884-85,  vol.  v.  p.  152),  and  Ross  (Medical  Chronicle,  Manchester  and 

Ed^n,  1886-87,  vol.  v.  p.  257). 
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or  paracentral,  or  massive  and  extending  especially  to  the  temporal  side  of 
the  median  line  (Becker).  Occasionally,  instead  of  the  scotoma,  there  is 
red-green  blindness,  and  sometimes  only  contraction  of  the  color-fields. 
One  author  reports  normal  color-perception  (Dumont). 

Diagnosis. — This  is  ascertained  by  the  history  of  the  case.  According 
to  the  committee  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  slight  toxic  symptoms  may  be  noticed  within  a  few  days,  the  date 
of  the  onset  of  severe  symptoms,  including  the  failure  of  vision,  is  very 
variable. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  removal  of  the  patient  from  his 
poisonous  surroundings.^-  In  the  author’s  collection  of  cases  fifteen  re¬ 
covered  or  greatly  improved,  five  were  unimproved,  and  the  result  was  not 
stated  in  three.  In  the  collection  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  recovered,  twenty-five  per  cent,  improved,  and  twenty  per 
cent,  showed  little  or  no  improve  ment. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Autopsies  are  lacking,  and,  therefore,  it  may 
be  assumed  from  the  clinical  symptoms  that  the  lesion  is  a  retrobulbar  or 
axial  neuritis,  analogous  to  that  found  in  tobacco- amblyopia.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting,  however,  to  notice  Hirschberg’s  observation  of  macular  changes, 
and  future  investigations  may  show  that  the  optic  nerve  lesions  are  secondary 
to  disease  of  this  area. 

Treatment. — The  chief  treatment  is  prophylactic,  and  the  workmen  in 
caoutchouc  manufactories  should  be  provided  with  an  apparatus  to  prevent 


History. — The  first  case  of  ^blyopia  attributed  to  iodoform  was  re¬ 
corded  by  Hirschberg,1  and  €mce  this  date  additional  cases  have  been 


corded  by  Hirschberg,1  an< 


reported  by  E.  Hutch  di  Utica,  New  York,2  Priestley  Smith,3 

Valude,4  Terson,5  Russell,6  and  Anderson  Critchett.7  The  ages 

of  the  cases  reportedyw^re  respectively  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty-six,  thirty- 
one,  thirty-two*  ^Tjd  forty-eight.  In  two  cases  (Hutchinson’s  and  Critch- 


1  Cen^n^p^Tfur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  1882,  Bd.  vi.  S.  92. 

.  16. 


'C, 


Archives  d’Ophtalmologie,  October,  1897. 

Lancet,  1897,  vol.  i.  p.  1608. 

7  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1898. 
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ett’s)  the  age  is  not  given.  The  sexes  are  equally  divided, — four  females 
and  four  males.  The  influence  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  was  practically  ex¬ 
cluded  in  each  case.  Four  of  the  patients  (those  of  Hutchinson,  Smith, 
and  Russell)  were  treated  with  iodoform  pills  for  pulmonary  complaints 
(phthisis),  while  in  the  others  the  iodoform  was  used  in  one  instance 
(Hirschberg’s)  as  a  dressing  for  a  diseased  hip,  in  two  others  for  extensive 
burns,  and  in  one  for  a  cancerous  breast.  The  quantity  of  the  drug  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  amblyopia  appears  to  be  considerable,  Smith’s  patient  con¬ 
suming  one  thousand  grains  in  forty-one  days.  On  the  other  hand,  Russell’s 
patients  exhibited  amblyopia  after  ten-grain  doses  three  times  a  day  for 
three  weeks. 

Symptoms. — The  visual  acuity  has  varied  with  the  severity  of  the  case 
from  6/18  to  counting  fingers,  and  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in  the 
milder  cases  have  been  practically  normal,  or  perhaps  only  slight  pallor  of 
the  disk.  In  others  the  nerve-head  may  resemble  that  seen  in  tobacco- 
alcohol  amblyopia,  or  there  may  be  slight  haziness  of  the  disk  margin,  or, 
finally,  complete  atrophy.  A  normal  field  of  vision  and  the  absence  of 
color  scotomas  may  be  expected  in  milder  forms  of  this  affection, — for 
example,  such  as  have  been  recorded  by  Hutchinson  and  James  W.  Russell. 
In  more  advanced  cases  there  is  a  bilateral  central  color  scotoma,  which 
may  be  absolute  near  the  fixing-point,  and  intact  peripheral  visual  field,  while 
in  the  cases  with  complete  optic  nerve  atrophy  there  is  color-blindness. 
Critchett  reports  a  scotoma  for  blue. 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — The  diagnosis  necessarily  nAst  be  based 
upon  the  history  of  the  case.  The  prognosis,  if  complet&$ferophy  has  not 
set  in,  is  good,  the  duration  of  the  amblyopia  varying^&ln  eight  days  to 
several  months.  In  two  of  the  cases — namely,  tlmgj^feeported  by  Valude 
and  Terson — there  were  extensive  burns,  and  theb^naa&  it  is  doubtful  exactly 
what  influence  the  drug  itself  had  in  the^fGAiction  of  the  amblyopia, 
because  it  is  well  known  that  neuro-retinal\£gjms  may  follow  wide-spread 
cutaneous  burns.  In  both  of  these  instmra^s,  however,  the  histories  indicate 
that  the  iodoform  and  not  the  burn  was%l?e  potent  agent  in  producing  the 
amblyopia.1  & 

Pathological  Anatomy.— ^tldging  from  the  clinical  symptoms,  the 
affection  seems  to  depend  uramj^ome  influence  of  the  drug  directly  upon 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  and  particularly  upon  the  papillo-macular 

bundle,  or  else  upon  thAgaliglion  cells  of  the  retina.  Michel,  commenting 
on  Smith’s  case,  s  eea$$>  regard  it  as  one  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  nerve- 
head,  without,  apM0^htly,  however,  the  least  evidence  on  which  to  found 
this  assertiony^V^ 

TreatiA)^ — This  consists  in  removal  of  the  patient  from  the  influence 
of  the  dxiW,  and  the  internal  administration  of  strychnine,  nitrite  of  amyl, 


St 


a  full  discussion  of  the  relation  of  burns  to  this  lesion  the  reader  should  consult 
t^|)apers  of  Terson  and  Yalude. 
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and  the  other  remedies  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  cases  of  toxic  amblyopia.  The  strychnine  treat¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  been  promptly  successful  in  two  of  the  instances 
recorded. 

AMBLYOPIA  FROM  IODURET  AND  THIURET. 

Two  cases  of  this  affection  have  been  reported  by  Karl  Baas.1  The 
first  patient,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  after  an  operation  for  osteomyelitis  of  the 
femur,  was  treated  locally  with  the  antiseptic  substance  known  as  ioduret. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  there  were  marked  diminution  of  central  visual 
acuity,  normal  boundaries  of  the  white  field,  contraction  of  the  blue  field, 
and  a  central  scotoma.  Later  the  papilla  assumed  a  greenish- white  color, 
particularly  upon  the  temporal  side.  The  second  case  was  a  sixteen-year- 
old  girl  whose  surgical  lesion  was  a  wide-spread  burn,  which  was  treated  by 
applications  of  thiuret ,  and  a  month  later  she  had  marked  failure  of  central 
vision,  a  large  central  scotoma,  and  temporal  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves. 
Removal  of  the  drug  and  the  injection  of  strychnine  resulted  in  improve¬ 
ment.  The  analogy  of  this  case  to  those  in  which  iodoform  was  used  in 
the  treatment  of  burns  and  resulted  in  central  amblyopia  is  striking. 


AMBLYOPIA  FROM  NITROBENZOL  AND  DINITROBENZOL. 

History. — Nitrobenzol  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline,  soaps,  etc., 
and  dinitrobenzol  employed  in  making  explosives,  have  the  power,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  creating  violent  general  symptoms  of  poisonin^^l^b ringing  about 
a  form  of  toxic  amblyopia  to  which  attention  was  fiig^Strawn  by  Nieden.2 
Simeon  Snell3  has  contributed  a  thorough  papea^Cuie  ocular  lesions  of 
dinitrobenzol  amblyopia,  together  with  the  recc*n£Vi  five  cases. 

Etiology. — The  poison  may  enter  thp>S^tem  through  the  mouth, 
through  the  lungs,  by  inhalation  of  th/Tran^s  or  the  fine  dust,  or  through 
the  skin,  and,  according  to  Snell,  tkefore^ence  of  impure  products  increases 
the  danger  of  working  with  nitrobe/z^the  most  injurious  work  being  that 
of  grinding  and  mixing.  Age,  gex,  and  previous  general  condition  appear 
to  exercise  no  special  influen<^Kgn  the  liability  to  the  poisonous  effects  of 
these  substances.  Some^i^tnp  symptoms  of  poisoning  appear  rapidly, 
sometimes  gradually  aftp^ohie  months  of  occupation  in  the  manufactories. 

Symptoms. — InadSition  to  the  general  symptoms  of  nitrobenzol-poi- 
soning,  those  sjoeciallyrelated  to  the  eye  are  diminished  central  acuity  of 
vision,  contradum^f  the  color-field,  reversal  of  the  color-lines  (Nieden), 
occasionally/aSratral  color  scotoma  for  red  and  green  (Snell),  and  ophthal- 
moscopk^changes  which  consist  in  a  dark  color  of  the  fundus,  moderately 
overfUlefcC^trteries,  venous  hyperaemia,  pale  or  blurred  optic  disks,  and  small 


"Q 
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1  Das  Gesichtsfeld,  Stuttgart,  1896,  Ss.  173-177. 

2  Centralblatt  fur  praktische  Augenheilkunde,  1888,  Bd.  xii.  S.  194. 

3  British  Medical  Journal,  1894,  vol.  ii.  p.  499. 
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retinal  hemorrhages.  The  venous  hypersemia  and  discoloration  of  the 
fundus  may  be  present  in  those  who  work  in  manufactories  employing 
dinitrobenzol,  even  though  they  have  no  visual  disturbance. 

Diagnosis. — The  amblyopia  somewhat  resembles  that  produced  by 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  the  peculiar  appearances  of  the  fundus  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  and  are  not  present  in  any  other  form  of  toxic 
amblyopia. 

Prognosis. — If  the  patient  can  be  removed  from  his  work  the  prognosis 
is  good,  although  the  restoration  to  perfect  vision  may  consume  some 
(months.  The  serious  general  disturbances  which  this  poison  produces  are 
of  more  moment  in  the  prognosis  than  the  visual  defects. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  pathology  of  these  cases  is  not  settled.1 
So  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned  there  is  evidently  a  vaso-motor  paralysis,  as 
Nieden  suggests,  which  accounts  for  the  overfilling  of  the  veins.  The  sym^ 
metrical  character  of  the  visual  defects,  together  with  the  color  scotomas, 
indicates  axial  disturbance  in  the  optic  nerve.  The  author  has  suggested 
that  as  this  and  similar  toxic  agents  have  the  property  of  changing  the 
blood  to  a  deep  chocolate  brown  and  causing  it  to  lose  its  power  of  absorb¬ 
ing  oxygen,  their  influence  may  be  credited  in  some  way  to  these  blood- 
changes,  very  much  as  we  believe  that  the  blood  in  certain  dyscrasias 
possesses  toxic  or  infective  qualities  capable  of  acting  upon  retinal  vessels 
previously  disposed  towards  alterations  in  their  walls  and  lining  membrane. 

Treatment. — The  patient  must  be  removed  from  the  noxious  influence 
of  the  poison,  and  the  case  managed  on  the  general  principles  which  have 
now  several  times  been  enunciated.  The  preventive  tre^m^b  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  Simeon  Snell’s  rules,  that  the  diffircfcht  processes  in 
the  manufactories  should  be  conducted  as  much  as  poflCkte  in  the  open  air, 
that  in  “  mixing”  closed  vessels  should  be  emplotf3y^  that  some  form  of 
respirator  should  always  be  used,  and  that  thevbhemicals  should  not  be 
touched  with  bare  hands,  should  be  strictly  ^oup^ed. 


STSfe  I 


VISUAL  DISTURBANCES  FROM  ^RONIC  LEAD-POISONING. 

History. — Disturbances  of  vi^^due  to  the  toxic  influence  of  lead 
have  probably  been  known  for  three  hundred  years,  one  of  the  ear¬ 

liest  accounts  having  been  pwASnea  by  Henricus  Smetius  in  1611.  The 
“  mysterious  colic  of  tha*  relents,”  associated  with  amaurosis,  has  been 
attributed  by  Tanquerel  Grisolle  to  lead.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  the*al(£^ations  in  the  nerve-head  and  fundus  oculi  generally 
began  to  be  noted^rarticularly  by  Hirschler,2  Hutchinson,3  and  'Breurer,4 


2  WIcderTnedicini 


fd  in  the  general  effect  of  these  chemicals  upon  the  system  should  con- 
Chronicle,  1889,  vol.  x.  p.  89),  and  White  (The  Practitioner,  1889,  vol. 


1  Those 

suit  Ross  (Medft 
xliii,  4  ^ 

edicinische  Wochenschrift,  1866,  Bd.  xvi.  Ss.  105-121 
>yal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vols.  vi.  and  vii 

eher  Amblyopia  saturnina,  Bonn,  1876. 
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who  reviews  the  cases  up  to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  his  thesis.  In 
more  recent  times  thorough  communications^on  this  subject,  with  reviews  of 
the  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern,  will  be  found  in  the  papers  of 
Stood,1  Von  Schroeder,2  the  author,3  and  Elsclmig.4 

Etiology. — The  lead  may  enter  the  system  either  with  articles  of  food 
or  drink  contaminated  by  being  stored  in  leaden  vessels,  or  through  the 
skin  by  handling  paints  or  other  substances  composed  of  white  lead,  or  by 
using  hair-dyes,  cosmetics,  etc.  Occasionally  the  source  of  contamination 
is  most  obscure ;  for  example,  lead-poisoning  may  occur  in  seamstresses  who 
bite  instead  of  break  the  threads  they  use  in  sewing  when  these  threads 
have  been  weighted  with  sugar  of  lead,  apd  instances  have  been  reported 
from  chewing  shot;5  but  by  far  the  greatest  contingent  of  those  affected 
comes  from  house-painters  and  workers  in  white  lead  manufactories  or  in 
chromate  of  lead. 

Far  more  males  than  females  have  been  affected,  probably  because 
more  males  than  females  are  employed  in  lead-works.  Of  ninety  cases 
gathered  by  the  author,  sixty-five  were  males  and  twenty-two  females. 
In  three  the  sex  is  not  mentioned.  The  age  is  not  stated  in  eighteen,  and 
ranges  from  twelve  to  seventy-nine  years  in  the  remaining  seventy-two.  The 
length  of  time  which  may  elapse  before  lead  causes  toxic  symptoms  varies 
considerably,  from  a  few  weeks  to  many  years ;  but  even  when  other  gen¬ 
eral  symptoms  of  saturnine  toxaemia  are  present,  amblyopia  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  rare.  Thus,  among  forty-eight  lead-workers  examined  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Packard,6  the  average  length  of  time  of  expqs^e  among  those 
working  in  the  lead  for  more  than  a  year  being  nine  andWMiajf  years,  twenty- 
four  had  at  one  time  or  another  distinct  symptoms  of®fi3-poisoning,  but  no 
case  of  amblyopia  directly  traceable  to  the  metal^pfd  be  discovered. 

Lead-amblyopia,  when  compared  with  t^QJiole  number  of  cases  of 
ocular  disease  examined,  is  uncommon.J[racfog  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
case  records  in  the  author’s  hospital  practice (luring  the  last  five  years,  only 
three  undoubted  cases  have  presenteft^themselves.  As  compared  with  the 
number  of  cases  of  toxic  amblyopiQfrom  other  causes,  that  produced  by 
lead  represents  a  small  percenkJ0j  only  one  case  of  lead-amblyopia  beirig 
found  among  one  hundredy&OT  thirty*  eight  cases  of  toxic  amblyopia 
analyzed  by  Uhthoff. 

Symptoms. — XL  ^preceded  by  other  signs  of  chronic  plumbism, 

the  ocular  symptoms^)  the  lead  toxaemia  may  manifest  themselves  as, — 

^  1.  Transieivt  <5^tblyopia,  without  ophthalmoscopic  change,  resembling 
uraemic  amaui^^ 


.'O 


A 


>  2  It 


raefe’s  Archiv,  1884,  Bd.  xxx.,  Abth.  III.,  S.  215. 

Ibidem,  xxxi.,  Part  I.,  pp.  229-249. 

3  Toxic  Amblyopias,  1896,  pp.  149-163. 

4  Die  Ophthalmol ogische  Klinik,  May  6,  1898. 

5  Charlotte  (X.  C.)  Medical  Journal,  1896,  vol.  viii.  pp.  178-180. 

6  Philadelphia  Hospital  Reports,  1896,  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 
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vi  2.  Amblyopia  without  fundus  lesions,  or  with  congestion  of  the  nerve- 
head,  and  with  central  scotomas  analogous  to  those  occurring  under  the 
influence  of  other  toxic  agents. 

3.  Optic  neuritis,  or  neuro- retinitis,  either  specifically  due  to  lead  or 
secondary  to  changes  in  the  brain  or  kidneys. 

4.  Optic  nerve  atrophy,  either  consecutive  to  a  plumbic  papillitis  or  re¬ 
trobulbar  neuritis,  or  due  to  a  primary  effect  of  the  lead  on  the  visual  organ. 

5.  Various  types  of  retinitis,  vasculitis,  and  perivasculitis,  either  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  lead  or  secondary  to  nephritis. 

Judging  from  the  investigations  of  Stood  and  the  author,  in  fully  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  lead-amblyopia  organic  changes  may  be  expected 
in  the  optic  nerve. 

Visual  acuity  varies,  according  to  the  character  of  the  fundus  changes, 
from  practically  normal  sight  to  absence  of  light-perception.  The  iris 
movements  are  governed  by  the  condition  of  the  optic  nerve  apparatus ; 
paralysis  of  the  external  ocular  muscles  is  not  uncommon.1 

The  field  of  vision  may  present  the  following  alterations  :  concentric 
contraction  for  form  and  colors,  contraction  and  peripheral  relative  scoto¬ 
mas  (Stood),  and  typical  central  scotomas,  such  as  are  found  in  other 
cases  of  intoxication-amblyopia  (Uhthoff,  the  author).  (Fig.  12.)  Optic 
neuritis  with  bitemporal  hemianopsia  has  been  reported.  (Westphal, 
Elschnig.) 

Fig.  12. 


Central  scotomas  from  lead-ambl; 


t  peripheral  contraction  of  the  visual  field.— Small  absolute 
Ect  within  the  relative  area. 


Diagnosis. — Tlu^ej  are  no  ocular  symptoms  diagnostic  of  chronic 
plumbism,  and  th^prious  lesions  which  have  been  described  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  le^Mjmy  when  this  toxic  agent  has  been  proved  to  be  present 
by  chemicai^^aini nations,  or  when  other  sources  of  poisoning  have  been 
eliminated 
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SSI  an  excellent  paper  by  Casey  A.  Wood,  the  Medical  News,  1897,  May  29 ;  also 

Elsfcyg,  loco  citato. 
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Prognosis. — Necessarily  this  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  lesion, 
the  duration  of  the  process,  and  the  accuracy  of  therapeusis>/  In  an  analysis 
of  seventy  cases  of  all  varieties  of  ocular  disturbance  due  to  lead,  there  was 
no  improvement  in  twenty-seven ;  recovery  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in 
thirty- three. 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Certain  authors — for  ex¬ 
ample,  Jeaffreson* 1— deny  the  specific  action  of  lead  upon  the  visual  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  assert  that  the  various  types  of  neuritis  and  retinitis  should  be 
ascribed  to  renal  disorders,  effusion  into  the  brain  and  subarachnoid  spaces, 
and  in  women  to  menstrual  derangements  caused  by  the  lead.  While  many 
cases  of  such  character  occur,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Thomas  Oliver  has  well 
shown,  that  visual  disturbances  of  the  kind  described  are  also  specifically 
due  to  lead. 

In  general  terms,  the  ocular  lesions  in  chronic  plumbism  are  peripheral 
in  character,  and  the  retrobulbar  neuritis  of  lead-poisoning,  as  Stood  ex¬ 
presses  it,  is  peripheral  and  analogous  to  the  condition  which  the  metal 
causes  in  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  (wrist-drop).  The  central  scotoma  in¬ 
dicates  that  in  some  cases  the  papillo- macular  bundle  is  early  and  especially 
affected,  although  the  process  may  not  stop  here,  but  go  on  until  the  inter¬ 
mediate  and  peripheral  fibres  are  involved  and  general  optic  nerve  atrophy 
results.  According  to  Parisotti,2  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  vessels  of  the  retina  suffer  from  a  form  of  endovasculitis  which  he 
terms  endarteritis  saturnina  obliterans .  This  explains  the  various  types  of 
retinitis  and  those  cases  of  optic  nerve  atrophy  without  needing  neuritis, 
as  well  as  the  fibrous,  hyaline,  and  fatty  metamorphos^jf  ike  tissues  sup¬ 
plied  by  these  vessels.  Transient  lead  amaurosis,  Mm  be  caused  by  an 
anaesthetic  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  retina,  or^fr^bedue,  according  to 
Elschnig,  to  a  spastic  ischaemia  of  the  retina.^^Q 

Treatment. — The  free  ad  mini  strat  i  o  ujffi  odfd  e  of  potassium  is  the  most 
useful  therapeutic  measure.  Baths  of  ^ulplmret  of  potassium  have  some 
repute.  Should  optic  nerve  atrophy  l^ervene,  the  usual  remedies  for  this 
condition  are  indicated.  The  prev^u^ive  treatment  is  that  in  vogue  in  all 
well-regulated  lead-works, — fm40^entilation,  the  use  of  respirators  and 
gloves,  and  frequent  wash iug>(A  the  hands  and  mouth,  the  former  with 
water  slightly  impregnat&^mh  sulphuric  acid. 

r  O 

AMBLYOPIA  PROM  ARSENIC-POISONING. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  when  the  wide-spread  pathological  lesions 
which  occur  iO^ftronic  arsenical  poisoning  are  taken  into  consideration, 
that  so  fe^V^w-authenticated  cases  of  optic  nerve  and  retinal  disturbance 
appear  on  record.  The  drug  may  reach  the  system  through  the  skin, 

- 

1  British  Medical  Journal,  1886,  vol.  i  p.  390. 

^Becueil  d’Ophtalmologie,  1885,  3  s.,  t.  vii.  p.  350.  Consult  also  Oeller,  Virchow’s 
^^mdiiv,  1881,  Bd.  lxxxvi.  S.  329. 
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the  stomach,  or  by  inhalation  through,  the  lungs,  and  has  produced  ambly¬ 
opia  with  the  following  lesions:  retrobulbar  neuritis  with  sector- discolora¬ 
tion  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  optic  papilla  and  paracentral  negative 
scotomas  for  red  and  green  (Liebrecht)  ;l  optic  neuritis  (H.  Derby)  ;2  optic 
nerve  atrophy  (Feilchenfeld).3  So  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  cases  of  am¬ 
blyopia  among  the  arsenic- eaters  of  Styria  are  not  reported.  Workers  in 
arsenic,  paper-hangers,  etc.,  in  addition  to  other  visual  disturbances,  suffer 
from  conjunctival  hypersemia  and  eczema  of  the  lid,  and  the  prolonged  use 
of  the  drug  is  said  by  Hutchinson,  Sen.,  to  cause  vitreous  opacities. 


AMBLYOPIA  FROM  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

According  to  Gowers,  amblyopia,  analogous  to  that  caused  by  lead,  may 
be  one  of  the  symptoms  of  argyria ,  and  it  is  stated  by  Reimer  that  silver 
has  been  found  in  the  sclerotic  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  But  cases  of 
toxic  amblyopia  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  do  not  seem  to  be  reported 
with  accuracy,  Bresgen’s  case  being  distinctly  untrustworthy  and  poorly 
observed. 

AMBLYOPIA  FROM  MERCURY. 

By  the  older  writers — for  example,  Haffner,  Himly,  and  Deval — mer¬ 
cury  is  always  credited  with  the  power  of  producing  defective  vision. 
Temporary  amblyopia  has  been  reported  by  Dyes4  after  a  fourteen  days’ 
inunction  with  gray  salve.  Optic  neuritis  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  mercury  by  Square,  and  optic  nerve  atrophy  by  Galezowski ;  but,  with 
Leber,  we  doubt  whether  the  etiological  relationship  between  these  affec¬ 
tions  and  the  mercury  has  been  properly  established. 

MacAdam 5  describes  amaurosis  from  mercuric  methym^ which  contains 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  vapor  of  mercury,  but  giv^QK)  particulars.  In 
acute  mercury-poisoning  it  is  probable  that  hemorrhage  and  fatty  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  retina  will  occur. 

Treatment. — This  should  include  the  i/^™J  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  afterwards  measures  M^icfrare  suited  to  the  management 
of  optic  nerve  atrophy.  The  same  trej^unt  applies  to  arsenic-amblyopia. 


AMBLYOPIA  PHOSPHORUS. 

This  occurs  because  earl YSh0SS toxaemia  there  are  retinal  hemorrhages 
and  later  fatty  degeneration^fHhe  retinal  tissue  itself,  which,  should  the 
patient  live  long,  woul^nVuoubt  produce  secondary  changes  in  the  optic 
nerve.  The  influence  orticute  poisons  upon  the  retina  and  the  secondary 
changes  in  the  opt^g^Srve  require  further  investigation. 


1  Klinischo^^a^sblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1891,  Bd.  xxix.  S.  181.  In  this  case 
the  influence^^AJoacco,  alcohol,  and  syphilis  was  not  excluded.  The  supposed  source  of 
poisoning  wis  the  consumption  for  a  long  period  of  time  of  arsenical  pills. 

2  Epsfr'V^dical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1891,  vol.  i.  124,  p.  603. 

*3  zur  Kasuistik  der  Atrophia  nervi  optici.  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Kiel,  1896. 

Zeitschrift  fur  praktische  Heilkunde,  1865,  Bd.  ii.  S  260. 


Azr  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  1866,  vol.  xii.,  Part  II.,  p.  718. 
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AMBLYOPIA  FROM  VARIOUS  COAL-TAR  PRODUCTS. 


Intense  pigmentation  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva  (aniline  kerato¬ 
conjunctivitis),  with  reduction  of  vision,  is  not  uncommon  among  workers 
in  aniline  dyes,  and  has  recently  been  especially  studied  by  Senn.1 

A  deficiency  in  visual  acuity,  reduction  of  the  amplitude  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  hemeralopia,  and  even  iritis  have  been  reported  by  Galezowski, 
Manouvrier,  Kohn,  and  others  among  workmen  who  are  required  to  handle 
and  prepare  the  various  coal-tar  products.  The  amblyopia  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  discoloration  of  the  papilla  and  reduction  of  the  size  of  the 
retinal  vessels,2  or  with  slight  optic  neuritis  and  negative  central  scotomas. 
(C.  A.  Veasey.3) 

Of  the  various  products,  probably  aniline  is  the  most  active  in  producing 
poisoning,  either  alone  or  as  an  impurity  in  nitrobenzol.  Fuciisin  has 
also  been  credited  with  similar  toxic  properties,  but  probably  inaccurately. 
Safranin  is  decidedly  poisonous*  and  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  the 
visual  disturbances. 

According  to  Bitter,  creolin  may  cause  “dull  vision.”  Naphtalin 
in  rabbits  will  produce  opacities  in  the  vitreous,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
retina,  and  secondary  cataract;  but  similar  lesions  are  not  produced  in 
human  beings,  nor  does  the  drug  give  rise  to  a  typical  toxic  amblyopia. 

Antifebrin  (acetanilid)  in  large  dose  (forty-five  grains),  according  to 
Hilbert,4  may  cause  complete  blindness,  followed  by  marked  anaemia  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  retina,  with  shrinking  of  the  vessels  and  contraction  of  the 
visual  field.  The  similarity  of  this  condition  to  quii^e^naurosis  (page 
833)  becomes  at  once  apparent,  and  would  suggest  ,w  Silar  pathogenesis. 
Other  symptoms  noted  after  large  doses  of  this  djm^have  been  narrow  and 
immobile  pupils  (Simpson)  and  distention  of  ^t|Tjetinal  veins  (Muller). 

Antipyrin  (phenozone),  according  to  Gtwhnan,  may  produce  tempo¬ 
rary  amaurosis.  The  author  has  observttTwssal  disturbances  characterized 
by  undulations  in  the  atmosphere,  p&ospEenes,  and  diminished  accommo- 

7\f 


dative  power.  No  doubt  phenomei^^F  this  character,  as  well  as  the  tem¬ 
porary  amaurosis,  should  be  ascr^l  to  disturbance  in  the  blood-supply  of 
the  retina. 

amblyopia^om  opium  or  its  alkaloids. 

The  older  writed^jf|)r  example,  Beer  and  Himly — give  opium  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  amoijg^jjbose  drugs  to  the  influence  of  which  they  were  wont  to 
attribute  amau^^y.  It  appears  that  the  excessive  use  of  opium,  or  large 
doses  of  consumed  within  comparatively  short  periods  of  time, 


in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1897,  N.  S.  114,  p.  115. 
suit  Galezowski,  Des  amblyopies  et  des  amauroses  toxiques,  Paris,  1878. 
easey’s  case  the  dye- worker  was  exposed  to  several  sources  of  poisoning,  with 
as  the  most  active  agent. 

Therapeutische  Wochenschrift,  1897,  Bd.  iv.  S.  728. 
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may  produce  amblyopia,  or  even  complete  blindness,  with  slight  veiling  of 
the  edges  of  the  papilla  and  contracted  and  motionless  pupils  (W.  Wagner1); 
or  amblyopia  with  intact  visual  fields,  due  to  irregular  and  spasmodic  con¬ 


traction  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation  (Galezowski) ;  or  temporary  loss 


of  sight,  with  contracted  pupils,  attributable  to  cramp  of  the  retinal  vessels 
(Hammerle2).  Furthermore,  according  to  Schiess-Gemuseus,  there  may 


be  pallor  of  the  temporal  half  of  the  disk,  with  right-sided  half-blindness 


and  left-sided  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field ;  or,  as  reported  by 
Reymond,3  atrophy  of  the  optic  papilla  and  central  scotoma ;  or,  as  recorded 
by  Grippo,4  diminished  central  acuity  and  restricted  visual  field,  with  cen¬ 
tral  scotomas.  The  last  three  cases  indicate  that  opium  may  be  classified 


with  those  drugs,  clinically  at  least,  which  produce  an  intoxication-am¬ 
blyopia  with  the  lesion  in  the  papillo-macular  bundle. 


AMBLYOPIA  FROM  CHLORAL. 


Visual  disturbances  have  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  chloral,  as 


follows :  temporary  amaurosis  (Fischer-Dietschy  and  K.  Murphy) ;  am¬ 
blyopia,  faint  color  scotoma,  and  hypercemic  disk,  which  disappeared  after 
the  habit  was  stopped  (Mittendorf 5 ) ;  intoxication-amblyopia  with  color 
scotomas  and  intact  peripheral  field  (Levinstein6);  and  defective  sight 
analogous  to  that  seen  in  hysteria,  due  to  paresis  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
(Forster).  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  cases  are  indefinite  and  the  etio¬ 
logical  relationship  of  chloral  to  the  amblyopia  somewhat  uncertain. 


AMBLYOPIA  FROM  THE  POTASSIUM  SALT- 


Among  other  symptoms  of  the  long-continued  use  of  fai^iiMe  of  potas¬ 
sium  (bromism),  keratitis  (Gifford),  phlyctenular  conjum^^ltis  (Knies),  and 
ptosis  and  dilated  pupils  (RudiscM  have  been  describHk:  but  intoxication- 
amblyopia,  if  it  occurs  only  one  case  of 

blindness,  white  nerve-he  by  excessive  doses 

of  the  drug  being  on  rec 


sium  (bromism),  keratitis  (Gifford),  phlyctenular  conjui  mA 
ptosis  and  dilated  pupils  (RudiscM  have  been  describHk: 


With  the  exception  of  vague  referejS^  in  early  writings,  amblyopia 
attributable  to  iodide  of  potassium  doe^Jot  seem  to  have  been  reported. 
Solutions  of  iodine  injected  into  the^2^ulation  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are 
said  to  cause  amaurosis  and  nsn'M^igg  of  the  retinal  vessels.  (Von  Basch.) 


Chlorate  of  potassium ,  it  JwCoeen  suggested,  may  cause  amaurosis  sec- 


1  Klinische  Monatsblattei^ftrfAugenlieilkunde,  1872,  Bd.  x.  S.  335. 

2  Deutsche  medicinfc,cCyV ochenschrift,  1888,  Bd.  xiv.  S.  838. 

3  Abstract  Annal^Tvfcculistique,  1873,  t.  lxix.  p.  165.  In  this  case  chronic  poisoning 
was  not  due  to  apju^^Cne,  but  also  to  chloroform. 

4  La  Rifori^A^flica,  1895,  iv.,  No.  2,  p.  122. 

5  MedicalN^Jh’d,  New  York,  1889,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  134. 

S.  302.  In  addition  to  chloral,  mor- 


otassium  bromide  and  fluid  extract  of 
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ondary  to  the  nephritis  which  is  part  of  the  pathology  of  its  acute  tox¬ 
aemia. 

Cases  of  amblyopia  due  to  cyanide  of  'potassium  are  not  on  record,  except 
in  so  far  as  disturbances  of  the  pupillary  reflexes  are  concerned ;  but  exposure 
to  the  vapor  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  has  caused  temporary  amaurosis  and 
hemiopia,  due,  no  doubt,  to  disturbance  either  of  the  retinal  circulation  or 
of  the  cortical  centres.  (H.  De  Tatham.) 

AMBLYOPIA  FROM  CANNABIS  INDICA. 


In  acute  cannabis  indica  poisoning  visual  hallucinations,  violet  vision, 
dim  vision,  and  depreciation  of  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  may  occur. 

In  chronic  cannabis  indica  poisoning  (hashish  habit)  typical  intoxication- 
amblyopia  has  been  described  by  Ali,1  characterized  by  central  scotomas 
(sometimes  monolateral)  and  intact  peripheral  visual  fields. 

AMBLYOPIA  FROM  COFFEE,  TEA,  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

Certain  cases  of  amaurosis  were  ascribed  by  the  older  writers  to  the 
abuse  of  coffee.  In  more  recent  times  Jonathan  Hutchinson  is  quoted  as 
having  seen  a  “  coffee-amblyopia, ”  without  particulars.2  Red  vision  and 
metamorphopsia  in  a  child  caused  by  drinking  strong  coffee  have  been  re¬ 
ported  by  L.  Connor.  Excessive  coffee-drinkers,  in  countries  where  this 
beverage  is  used  in  enormous  quantities, — for  example,  in  Arabia, — are 
said  to  become  blind  not  infrequently  from  a  form  of  optic  nerve  atrophy 
perhaps  analogous  to  that  caused  by  alcohol. 

Tea-tasters  may  suffer  from  visual  disturbances,  and  Berry,3 *  in  the 
list  of  substances  which  he  believes  may  produce  inl^icmion-amblyopia, 
includes  tea  as  a  possibility.  Amblyopia  with  pa^&yccntral  scotomas  for 
red,  attributed  to  drinking  huge  quantities  of  sQ&ng  tea,  and  improving 
after  the  beverage  was  stopped,  has  been  by  E.  Kenneth  Camp- 

bel1,4  .  rSQ 

Some  of  the  earlier  writers  include  dfcocjmfe  among  the  substances  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  amaurosis,  and  CagQ^Wood5  records  a  case  of  temporary 
amblyopia  from  chocolate,  appearir^Jn  the  form  of  a  migraine,  associated 
with  a  scintillating  scotoma.  TmJsame  writer  suggests  that  minor  defects 
of  vision  manifesting  thermasKep  in  the  form  of  asthenopia  probably  not 
infrequently  are  caused  "  qY^arugs  and  beverages  in  every-day  use.  He 
includes  in  his  list^  Hop'll  y  quinine,  the  salicylates,  iodides,  bromides,  al¬ 
cohol,  etc.,  but  tea,  o^ple,  chocolate,  high  game,  and  strong  cheese,  believing 


1  Recueil  d'tfphplmologie,  1876,  p.  258. 

2  The  a^t^\[Tas  been  unable  to  verify  this  statement,  and  believes,  although  it  often 
appears  iiA^kure,  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  that  what  Hutchinson  really  said  is  that  he 
had  seen  Illness  produced  by  the  abuse  of  coffee. 

3  "transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1887,  vol.  vii. 


s*  he  Lancet,  1898,  vol.  i.  p.  717. 


5  Medical  Record,  New  York,  1895,  vol.  xlviii  p.  843. 
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that  the  asthenopic  symptoms  are  occasioned  by  some  form  of  dyspepsia 
which  these  substances  originate ;  in  fact,  a  form  of  ptomaine-poisoning. 


AMBLYOPIA  EROM  VANILLA. 

According  to  Guerin,* 1  the  ocular  disturbances  from  the  ingestion  of 
vanilla,  or  from  handling  the  vanilla-pods,  may  appear  in  various  forms  of 
conjunctivitis,  increased  eyeball  tension,  “  progressive  diminution  of  vision 
which  may  go  on  to  amaurosis/’  congested  optic  disks,  and  occasionally 
retinitis  and  chorio-retinitis.  He  compares  the  condition  to  a  subacute 
glaucoma.  Cure  is  effected  by  change  of  occupation,  an tiphlogi sties,  alter¬ 
atives,  and  myotics,  preferably  pilocarpine. 


AMBLYOPIA  FROM  STRAMONIUM. 


A  true  toxic  amblyopia  from  affection  of  the  papillo-macular  bundle 
may  be  caused  by  smoking  stramonium-leaves  in  great  quantities,  and 
reveal  itself  with  the  usual  manifestation  of  blurred  vision,  colored  sco¬ 
toma,  etc.  Well-observed  cases  of  this  character  have  been  recorded  by 
Fuchs 2  and  Cerrillo.3  In  the  latter  case  the  central  scotomas  were  absolute 
and  there  was  neuritis. 

AMBLYOPIA  FROM  ERGOT. 


Amblyopia  from  ergot,  in  the  sense  of  an  intoxication  visual  dis¬ 
turbance,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  must  be  extremely  rare.  The  author  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  case  observed  by  Dr.  H.  V.  AVurdemanu,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  with  relative  central  scotomas,  but  alcohol,  lithsemia,^cra)bacco  could 
not  be  entirely  excluded.  During  ergotism  cataract  i^4aid  to  form, — the 
so-called  raphanic  cataract. 

AMBLYOPIA  FROM  CARBONIC  OXIDE  Jl^CARBONIC  ACID. 

Interstitial  neuritis  of  the  optic  nerve£  wi^  inferior  hemianopsia,  has 
been  observed  by  Raflfegeau  in  carboni&oxWe  poisoning.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  case  there  was  a  lesion  ir0>  occipital  lobes.  Schmitz,  how¬ 
ever,  under  similar  circumstances  described  contraction  of  the  visual 
field,  partial  color-blindness,  ve^oWs  hyperaemia  in  the  retina,  and  con¬ 
tracted  arteries. 

AMM/OTA  FROM  OSMIC  ACID. 

Amblyopia  from  acid,  owing  to  an  action  of  the  vapor  of  this 

drug  upon  the  rethfirthas  been  reported  by  Dr.  Noyes,4  and  one  or  two 
other  examples  oW  lie  acid  amblyopia  are  upon  record.  Certain  persons 
are  very  senstiiJKNto  its  vapor,  and  after  exposure  vision  becomes  dim  for 


1  Aritaa' 

m 


ales  d’Oculistique,  1895,  t.  cxiv.  p.  292,  English  edition. 

Book  of  Ophthalmology,  American  edition,  New  York,  1892,  p. 
fecueil  d'Ophtalmologie,  July,  1895. 

1  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1866. 
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several  hours,  very  much  as  if  a  mydriatic  had  been  instilled  in  the  eye. 
The  same  effect  sometimes  follows  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  formalin . 


AMBLYOPIA  PROM  PREPARATIONS  OF  THE  CINCHONA  BARK 
(QUININE-AMAUROSIS). 


History. — The  earliest  records  of  visual  disturbances  caused  by  qui¬ 
nine  are  by  Berandi,1  Robach,2  Beydler,3  and  Giacomini,4  and  in  American 
literature  by  H.  C.  Lewis,5  W.  O.  Baldwin,6  and  others.  The  first  cases 
examined  ophthalmoscopically  are  those  reported  by  von  Graefe,7  but  the 
earliest  carefully  recorded  examples  of  the  affection  begin  in  1879  with 
Voorhies’s8  and  Roosa’s9  cases,  which  were  soon  followed  by  other  reports, 
especially  those  by  Knapp,  De  Wecker,  Gruening,  Michel,  Buller,  Dickin¬ 
son,  and  many  others,  until  now  the  literature  comprises  fully  one  hundred 
cases  coming  from  almost  all  portions  of  the  civilized  world. 

Long  ago  (in  1847)  Baldwin10  noted  complete  blindness  in  animals 
after  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  quinine,  but  experimentation  on 
animals  specially  directed  to  an  elucidation  of  the  pathogenesis  of  quinine- 
amaurosis  begins  with  the  research  of  H.  Brunner,11  and  continues  in  the 
works  of  the  author,12  Paul  Barabaschew,13  DeBono,14  and  Ward  Holden.15 

Etiology. — In  practically  all  cases  of  poisoning  in  human  beings  the 
drug  has  entered  the  system  through  the  stomach.  Blindness  may  follow 
the  ingestion  of  any  of  the  alkaloids  of  the  cinchona  bark,  as  the  author 
has  experimentally  proved,  and  may  even  be  caused  by  excessive  doses 
of  the  tincture  of  the  bark  (Roosa),  although  naturally  the  salts  of  qui¬ 
nine  are  the  most  potent.  That  the  drug  itself  and  not^N^ncomitant  dis¬ 
ease  is  the  cause  of  the  amaurosis  is  established  by  in  which  it  was 
taken  by  mistake  by  healthy  individuals  (Giacomift^'by  experiments  on 
animals  and  also  on  human  beings  (Barabasch«H^  The  dose  which  may 
cause  blindness  varies  from  fifteen  grains ^^me  ounce  in  twenty-four 
hours,  cases  occurring  under  the  influ^j^  comparatively  small  doses 


£^29, 


vol.  lii.  p.  312. 


1  Annali  universali  di  medicina,  Milai^^8 

2  Schmidt’s  Jahrbucher,  1838,  Bd^^c.  S.  18. 

3  Ibidem,  1838,  p.  292. 

4  Annali  universali  di  medici^faN^iano,  1841,  vol.  xcvii.  p.  325. 

5  Western  Medical  and  Sti^^wT  Journal,  1845,  N.  S.,  p.  396. 

6  American  Journal  o£  tf^kMedical  Sciences,  1847,  N.  S.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  292-294. 

7  Graefe’s  Arcbiv,  1^57 iii.  Ss.  2,  396. 

8  Transactions  of  thraonerican  Medical  Association,  1879,  p.  411. 

9  Archives  of  almology,  1879,  vol.  viii.  p.  392. 

aurose,  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Zurich,  1882. 
s  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  November,  1890;  Trans¬ 
actions  of\^JV^.merican  Ophthalmological  Society,  1891  ;  The  Toxic  Amblyopias,  Phila- 
delphh 

Augenheilkunde,  1891,  Bd.  xxiii.  S.  91. 

'Archivio  di  ottalmologia,  Palermo,  1894,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171,  174. 


10  Loco  citatq 


O 

11  Uehe^  Qfi^Tma 
NJ^ns 


12  Tra^^^ 
ions  o^^JS?L 
elphja\l896. 
^•VA^phiv  fur 
^rArchivio  di 


15  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1898. 
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probably  being  due  to  idiosyncrasy.  Of  eighty-one  cases  which  the 
author  has  gathered  from  the  literature,  forty-niue  were  males,  twenty-five 
females,  while  in  seven  the  sexes  were  not  stated.  The  ages  of  the  patients 
ranged  from  three  to  seventy-three  years.  The  reports  do  not  indicate  that 
there  is  any  racial  immunity.  According  to  De  Gouvea,  in  Brazil,  where 
much  quinine  is  consumed,  the  affection  is  not  uncommon.  A  highlv  neu¬ 
rotic  temperament  probably  predisposes  to  this  and  other  actions  of  quinine. 

Symptoms.  In  mild  types  of  quinine-intoxication  there  may  be  tem¬ 
porary  amblyopia  without  fundus  lesions  and  diminished  power  of  accom¬ 
modation. 

In  severe  cases  the  following  symptoms  may  be  present:  blindness, 
complete  or  incomplete,  usually  developed  with  great  suddenness  and  more 
absolute  than  in  any  other  recoverable  condition  (Mellinger,  Browne) ;  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  pupils,  absence  of  the  light-reflex,  imperfect  response  to 
accommodative  effort,  nystagmus,  proptosis,  occasionally  divergent  strabis¬ 
mus  and  increased  intra-ocular  tension  (Tiffany) ;  anesthesia  of  the  cornea 
and  conjunctiva  (Voorhies) ;  extreme  pallor  of  the  optic  disks  and  marked 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  vessels,  simulating  the  appearances 
of  advanced  optic  nerve  atrophy ;  occasionally  retinal  haze  and  a  cherry- 
colored  spot  in  the  macula,  resembling  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina  (Gruening,  Buller,  Browne) ;  gradually  partial  or  complete  restora¬ 
tion  of  central  vision,  associated  at  first  with  complete  or  partial  color¬ 
blindness ;  later,  slow  renewal  of  the  color-sense,  which  may  ultimately 
return ;  often  permanent  diminution  of  the  light-sense  and  color-sense  and 
contraction  of  the  visual  field,  the  contraction  usually  assut6Ti%  an  ellipti- 

cal  slli  . .  '  ‘  "  *  blind- 

ness  fi 
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15 
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185 ' 


345 


Unusuql  ptienomena  are:  normal  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  (Gara- 
folo,  L^ox ) •  congestion  of  the  retina  and  chorioid  (Dickinson) ;  pri- 
?  the  larger  retinal  vessels  with  overfilling  of  the  retinal 
)se  of  the  disk  (Mellinger) ;  and  central  scotomas  (Jodko, 
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Galezowski).  Although  practically  always  a  bilateral  affection,  one  eye 
may  be  more  affected  and  earlier  than  the  other.  One  unilateral  case 
(Graefe)  is  reported.  According  to  Gruening,1  “  quinine-intoxication,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  transitory  amaurosis,  may  occur  at  times  in  a  mild  form  with 
less  pronounced  contraction  of  the  retinal  arteries  and  veins  and  a  decided 
fulness  of  the  capillaries  of  the  disk  as  a  permanent  condition.” 

Diagnosis. — This  presents  no  difficulties,  and  depends  upon  the  history 
of  the  case  and  the  symptom-complex  just  detailed. 

Prognosis. — In  severe  cases  very  exceptionally  permanent  blindness  is 
the  result,  but  taking  all  cases  together,  so  far  as  improvement  in  central 
vision  is  concerned,  even  when  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  is  that  of 
atrophy,  the  prognosis  is  good.  But  the  period  of  recovery  may  be  very 
protracted,  lasting  for  months  and  even  years,  and,  as  before  noted,  defec¬ 
tive  vision  may  remain,  and  permanently  imperfect  color-sense  and  con¬ 
tracted  visual  fields  are  to  be  expected.  Quinine-blindness  once  having 
occurred,  relapses  may  be  occasioned  by  small  doses  of  the  drug.  (Knapp, 
Nettleship.) 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — The  experimental  re¬ 
searches  of  Brunner,  Barabaschew,  and  the  author  indicate  that  the  lesion 
in  quinine-blindness  is  peripheral,  that  primarily  there  is  an  ischaemia  of  the 
retinal  and  optic  nerve  vessels  caused  by  their  intense  contraction,2  and  that 
if  the  blindness  continues  sufficiently  long  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
optic  tract  (as  far  as  they  could  be  followed)  ensues,  associated  with  marked 
vascular  changes  characterized  by  vasculitis  and  endo-va^^Vlitis,  and  finally 
obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessels. 

According  to  the  author’s  individual  research pathogenesis  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  as  follows.  In  the  earlier  shtfeik  of  the  blindness — i.e., 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  week  (ophthalnl^Oncally  pallor  of  disks  and 
great  contraction  of  vessels) — the  m i crogeof^re veals  in  the  optic  nerve  im¬ 
perfect  differentiation  of  its  fibrous  tr\^e/iffe  and  spreading  apart  of  the 
individual  nerve-fibrils,  which  are Afoided  aucl  varicose  and  beginning  to 
be  atrophic.  At  this  time  no  makiM  changes  are  present  in  the  vessels. 
(Plate  III.,  Fig.  2.)  There  k(2>  evidence  of  neuritis.  Later — i.e.,  from 
two  to  three  months  after  ^jV^nset  of  the  blindness  (ophthalmoscopically 
white  disks  and  practi^y'  complete  obliteration  of  vessels) — there  are 
nearly  complete  ayrrpO  °f  the  optic  nerve  fibres  (Plate  III.,  Fig.  3), 
thickening  and  collars!  of  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  optic  nerve,  increase 
in  the  size  of  ^{ejperi vascular  lymph-spaces,  and  occasionally  (two  speci¬ 
mens)  partiaQ^l  iteration  of  the  central  vessel  of  the  nerve  with  a  partly 


and  ti1 


^Ktmbus.  The  atrophy  extends  throughout  the  nerve,  chiasm, 


\on  ew  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  Keports,  1897,  vol.  v.  p.  6. 

V  >4  Barabaschew  believes  that  strong  contraction  of  the  peripheral  blood-vessels  is  partly 
^Jfcrouo-ht  about  by  a  condition  of  irritability  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  caused  by  quinine. 
E.  A.  Browne  suggests  that  it  is  caused  by  the  local  effect  of  highly  cinchonized  blood. 


Fig 


Transverse  section  of  optic  nerve  of  dog  blind  one  month  from 
quinine.  Spreading  apart  of  individual  fibres  which  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  atrophic. 


xicmaveise  section  oi  optic  nerve  ot  dog  blind  sixty-two  da\ 


from  quinine.  Almost  complete  atrophy,  with  thickening  and  col¬ 
lapse  of  nutrient  arteries.  X  75. 


Fig.  1. 


PLATE  III. 

Fig.  2. 
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PLATE  IV. 

Fig.  4. 


Q 
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Ganglion  cells  in  different  stages  of  degeneration. — A,  fine  vacuolation ;  B,  chromatolysis;  Gand  D , 
breaking  down  of  cell  body.  Third  day  of  quinine-poisoning.  (Holden.) 


Fig.  5. 


absence 


of 


ganglion  cells  and  nerve-fibres.  -A,  healthy  artery.  Sixth  week  of 
quinine-poisoning.  (Holden.) 
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Even  in  sections  of  nerves  which  ophthalmoscopically  give  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  atrophy,  and  which  under  the  microscope  show  extensive  atrophic 
changes,  certain  fibrils  still  remain  unaffected,  and,  singly  or  in  patches, 
stain  somewhat  imperfectly  with  the  Weigert  and  Weigert-Pal  reagents. 
This  probably  explains  why  vision  is  sometimes  retained,  even  when  the 
degenerative  process  appears  to  be  complete.  It  is  analogous  to  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  unaffected  nerve-fibres  within  the  atrophic  areas  of  the  papillo- 
macular  bundle  in  cases  of  alcohol-  and  tobacco-amblyopia. 

In  some  of  the  author’s  earlier  quinine  experiments  alterations  in  the 
cortex  of  the  visual  area  of  the  brain  were  discovered, — i.e .,  shrinking  of 
the  cells  and  enlargement  of  the  pericellular  lymph-spaces, — but  subsequent 
researches  indicated  that  these  lesions  were  probably  due  to  some  error  in 
technique.  It  is  probable  that  future  investigations  with  the  newer  histo¬ 
logical  methods  will  show  that  there  are  really  cortical  changes  under  the 
influence  of  this  poison,  exactly  as  they  have  been  found  with  other  poisons, 
notably  alcohol.1 

The  recent  researches  of  Ward  A.  Holden2  throw  an  entirely  new  light 
on  the  pathology  of  quinine-amblyopia.  Tn  this  investigation,  to  quote  Dr. 
Holden’s  own  words,  u  A  number  of  dogs  were  killed  at  periods  ranging 
from  two  hours  to  seven  weeks  after  the  first  injection  of  quinine,  and  the 
eyes,  optic  nerves,  brains,  and  cords  were  examined  by  the  Nissl-methylene- 
blue  method  for  cell  changes  and  the  Marchi-osmic-acid  method  for  nerve- 
fibre  changes.  Retinas  examined  on  the  third  day,  after  several  toxic  doses 
had  been  given,  revealed  degenerative  changes  in  a  few  ganglion  cells 
(vacuolation,  paleness  and  absence  of  chromophilic  granul^s^M  breaking 
down  of  the  cell  body)  and  changes -in  the  nerve-fibres  (a^e^osition  in  the 
nerve-fibre  layer  of  large  globules  of  a  myeline-like v^Sjacter).”  These 
degenerative  changes  gradually  increased,  and  by  therfffcty-seventh  day  the 
ganglion-cell  layer  and  nerve-fibre  layer  had  ah&^T  disappeared.  The 
changes  in  the  optic  nerve  were  first  noted  or/flfiy^venteenth  day,  consist¬ 
ing  in  breaking  down  of  the  medullary  steaftreof  the  fibres,  and  this  de¬ 
generation  of  the  nerve  could  be  tracec^jp  to  its  fibres  in  the  external 
geniculate  body  and  pulvinar.  Inoather  words,  again  to  quote  Dr. 
Holden,  “  With  the  lessened  but  noQnnterated  blood-supply  due  to  spasm 
of  the  vessels  in  quinine-poiso^^^he  less  resistant  elements  of  the  inner 
layers — the  ganglion  cells  anW? nerve-fibres — break  down,  while  the  cells 
of  the  inner  nuclear  layer^re^not  visibly  affected.  An  ascending  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  nerve-fibres  ^follows  the  retinal  changes.”  Dr.  Holden  failed  to 
find  histological  altoi^mis  at  this  period  in  the  retinal  vessels  or  in  those 
of  the  optic  nery^r^Rlate  IV.,  Figs.  4  and  5.) 

The  exp^^ts  of  Brunner  and  the  author  were  performed  at  a  time 
when  the  newOhistological  methods  employed  by  Holden  were  unknown. 
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der  writers  ascribed  the  blindness  to  an  action  of  the  drug  on  the  cerebrum, 
'nsactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1898. 
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It  is  now  evident  from  his  research  that  what  they  observed  were  the  second¬ 
ary  effects  of  the  toxic  action  of  quinine,  which  probably  'primarily  attacks  the 


ganglion  cells  and  causes  the  ascending  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve  and 


tracts  which  has  been  described.  The  vascular  changes  which  the  writer 
particularly  investigated  would  seem  also  to  be  secondary  results,  and  it 


is  probable  that  the  conditions  in  the  central  vessel  which  he  found,  and 
ascribed  to  a  thrombus,  in  the  light  of  Holden’s  examinations  must  be  re¬ 


garded  as  a  natural  phenomenon  in  the  central  vein  of  the  dog’s  optic 
nerve,  and  not  one  really  due  to  the  action  of  the  drug.  The  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  pathogenesis  of  experimental  quinine-amblyopia  have  now 
been  filled,  with  one  exception, — namely,  the  cause  of  primary  contraction 
of  the  retinal  vessels,  which  creates  the  ischaemia,  and  which  the  writer  and 
other  authors  have  attributed  to  the  effect  of  a  highly  cinchonized  blood  upon 
these  vessels,  an  explanation,  however,  which  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

De  Bono,  as  the  result  of  his  researches,  reaches  entirely  different  con¬ 
clusions  in  regard  to  the  pathogenesis  of  quinine-amblyopia.  According  to 
him,  the  eyes  of  animals  poisoned  with  quinine  show  only  vascular  changes 
in  the  chorioid  and  changes  in  the  central  vessels,  but  none  in  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve.  He  believes  that  the  ischaemia  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the 
functional  disturbances,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  may  disappear  while  the 
ischaemia  still  remains,  and  ascribes  the  visual  disturbance  to  alterations  in 
the  percipient  end  elements  of  the  optic  nerve,  because  in  frogs  poisoned 
by  quinine  there  is  lack  of  movement  in  the  pigment  molecules  of  the 
pigment  epithelium.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  his  failure  to  observe  the 
atrophy  which  can  always  be  produced  in  the  optic  nervaj^r  quinine,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  in  animals  his  examinations  wcreln  ade  before  the 
period  of  atrophy  sets  in. 

AMBLYOPIA  PROM  OTHER  ALKALOIDS  CINCHONA  BARK. 

As  already  stated,  any  preparation  oft^Wrk  is  capable  of  producing 
the  amaurosis  which  has  been  described  (njh^preceding  paragraphs.  This 
has  already  been  observed  clinically,  H^dhas  been  proved  by  the  author  in 
experiments  on  animals.1  VJ 

Treatment  of  Quinine- An^^ro sis. — Necessarily  the  first  caution  to 
be  observed  is  avoidance  ofi4jwJ)ier  administration  of  any  preparation  of 
the  cinchona  barks.  Inft^^n  of  nitrite  of  amyl  and  the  administration 
of  digitalis  represenVral^bal  modes  of  treatment.  Strychnine  was  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  some  cases,  mutably  in  those  associated  with  central  scotoma,  and 
galvanism  has  advocated  by  Buller.  If  the  intraocular  tension  is 

raised,  as  it  'O'  fin  Tiffany’s  case,  eserine  should  be  instilled.  Other 
have  been  recommended  are  hydrobromic  acid  (L.  W.  Fox) 
lotassium  (Calderai).  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 


O 


linistration  of  atropine  produces  favorable  results  in  cases  of  quinine- 


1  The  Toxic  Amblyopias,  pp.  199  and  200. 
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AMBLYOPIA  FROM  SALICYLIC  ACID. 

According  to  Knapp,  salicylic  acid  may  create  visual  disturbances  pre¬ 
cisely  analogous  to  those  seen  in  quinine-blindness,  although  it  would  seem 
that  there  may  also  be  blindness  and  mydriasis  with  normal  optic  papillae. 
(Gatti.)  The  author  has  performed  a  number  of  experiments  with  salicylic 
acid  analogous  to  those  of  Brunner  and  himself  with  quinine,  and  was  able 
to  produce  blindness  in  dogs,  which,  however,  was  never  complete.  Oph- 
thalmoscopically  the  disks  were  pale  and  the  arteries  small,  with  apparent 
contraction  of  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field.  In  some  cases  there  was 
an  associated  conjunctivitis,  a  symptom  which  has  also  been  observed  in 
human  beings.  The  microscopical  appearances  which  have  been  detailed  in 
cases  of  quinine-blindness  were,  however,  not  found,  probably  because  the 
poisoned  dogs  were  not  allowed  to  live  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  after 
the  blindness  began.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  pathogenesis  of  the 
affection  is  the  same  as  that  of  quinine. 


AMBLYOPIA  FROM  ASPIDIUM  (U.S.P.),  OR  FILIX  MAS  (B.P.). 

History. — Although  the  earliest  report  of  the  toxic  properties  of  this 
drug  appears  in  a  monograph  by  Reinlein  in  1812,  it  is  only  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times  that  its  influence  in  originating  visual  disturbances  has 
attracted  attention  and  has  been  the  subject  of  special  investigation  by  two 
Japanese  observers,  Drs.  Katayama  and  I.  Okomoto,1  who  have  collected 
twenty-three  cases  of  poisoning,  ten  with  temporary  or  permanent  amblyo¬ 
pia  of  one  or  both  eyes,  five  of  them  having  occurred  in  JapauX  Since  this 
date  a  number  of  other  cases  have  been  reported  in  GermS^,  France,  and 
Belgium,  and  experiments  have  been  undertaken  on  anm^fls,  indicating  that 
the  visual  disturbances  are  not  confined  to  human  he|ngs.  In  other  words, 
it  is  evident  that  the  drug  may  cause  marked  amb^pfa  and  even  permanent 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Etiology. — The  cases  of  poisoning  hggeVfiarfowed  the  administration  of 
the  oleo-resin  and  also  the  liquid  extraofc^kid  practically  all  of  them  have 
been  the  result  of  absorption  of  undue  noses  of  the  medicament  when  it 
has  been  administered  as  an  anthel&Jmic.  The  size  of  the  dose  which  has 
produced  the  toxic  symptoms^  >aa0ir-*d  considerably, — from  three  grammes 
of  the  extract  up  to  very  lacg^yloses. 

Symptoms. — The  o/ulsuh^phenomena  of  filix  mas  amblyopia  have  not 
been  well  described,  by t  nave  varied  during  the  stage  of  blindness  from 
negative  ophthalmo&ijpc  appearances  (Baer,  Schleier)  to  complete  optic 
nerve  atrophy Inouye  describes  yellowish- white  radiating  flecks 
in  the  maculqj^^ion  in  a  case  of  filix  mas  poisoning,  but  ascribes  them  to 
renal  disorde\brought  about  by  the  poison.  Studies  of  the  field  of  vision, 
the  colqj^pX’ception,  and  the  light- sense  are  all  imperfect. 

I^H^Sei-I-Kwai  Medical  Journal,  1892,  vol.  xi.  pp.  101-121.  For  a  larger  collection, 

Sf^dler-Huguenin,  Correspondenz-Blatt  fur  schweizer  Aertze,  September,  1898. 
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Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — The  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  the  history 
of  the  case.  The  prognosis  is  grave.  In  Sidler-Huguenin’s  collection  of 
seventy-eight  cases,  twelve  died  and  thirty- three  suffered  from  permanent 
blindness. 

Pathology. — Von  Aubel  ascribes  the  amaurotic  effect  of  the  male  fern 
to  its  active  crystalline  principle,  filicic  acid,  which  he  thinks  acts  through 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  and  produces  contraction  of  the  retinal  arteries. 
According  to  Nuel,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  male  fern  amblyopia 
in  dogs  there  is  blurring  of  the  papilla,  but  microscopically  no  trace  of  an 
interstitial  neuritis, — only  an  oedema  of  the  nerve-head.  This  interstitial 
oedema  is  consecutive  to  the  destruction  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  real  neuritis, 
if  it  occurs,  comes  on  later,  but  is  neither  interstitial  nor  retrobulbar.  He 
believes  that  other  cases  of  toxic  amblyopia  are  of  this  nature,  and  that  the 
original  action  of  the  drug  is  on  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina. 

Masius1  and  Mahaim2  have  experimentally  determined  that  the  patho¬ 
logical  process  comprises  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  capillary  systems 
and  secondary  destruction  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  form  of  amblyopia  does  not  differ 
from  that  detailed  for  other  similar  cases.  Von  Aubel  particularly  recom¬ 
mends  nitrite  of  amyl  and  strychnine. 


AMBLYOPIA  PROM  SERPENT  VIRUS. 

Galezowski  is  authority  for  the  statement  of  Armaral,  of  Brazil,  that 
blindness  after  the  bite  of  serpents  is  common.  The  author  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  find  that  this  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  bhsAf  the  poisonous 
serpents  of  America.  Congestion  of  the  optic  papilP^ted*  amaurosis  last¬ 
ing  for  months  as  the  result  of  snake- bite  have  bee*w4ported  by  Lauren§ao, 
and  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  informed  the  author  tha^he  has  seen  retinal  hem¬ 
orrhage  in  experiments  with  serpent  virus. 

II.  POISONS  WHICH  PRODU^g/AMBLYOPIA  CHIEFLY 
BY  C Y CLOPLEGI A ,  Ml&RIASIS,  AND  MYOSIS. 

AMBLYOPIA  FROM  THE  MYTOlIATIC  AND  MYOTIC  DRUGS. 

Whether  true  atropine  or^tinmdonna  amblyopia  occurs  in  the  sense  in 
which  this  term  was  usdli older  writers  (Himly,  Beer,  and  others) 
is  to  be  doubted.  ThG^jv^urosis  which  they  describe  was  no  doubt  the 
result  of  an  action^ujim  the  ciliary  muscle.  What  has  been  said  of 
atropine  is  true  o£  ml  other  mydriatics, — hyoscine,  daturine,  duboisine, 
homatropine,  s^I^Kimine,  etc. 

Some  §f  drugs  seem  also  to  produce  defective  vision  independently 
of  their\N^xhflegic  action.  Duboisine,  for  example,  may  originate  ambly¬ 
opia  arK^^eat  narrowing  of  the  visual  field.  (J.  P.  Worrell.)  From  the 
aqtLa^sff  scopolamine  there  is  sometimes  a  temporary  amblyopia.  (Pooley.) 

1  Annales  d’Oculistique,  1895,  t.  cxiv.  p.  127. 

>>  2  Academie  royale  de  medecine  de  Belgique,  1896. 
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In  acute  cocaine-poisoning  there  may  be  maximum  mydriasis  and 
blindness  owing  to  syncope,  while  temporary  amblyopia  and  contracted 
retinal  arteries  have  been  observed  after  injection  of  the  drug  into  the  gum. 
(Schubert.) 

Very  interesting  are  the  visual  phenomena  in  chronic  cocaine-poisoning , 
which  may  be  summed  up  to  be  visual  hallucinations,  amblyopia,  diplopia, 
chromatopsia,  and  hemianopsia,  sometimes  monolateral  (Salis)  and  some¬ 
times  bilateral  (Saury l). 

Amblyopia  from  the  myotics — that  is,  eserine  and  pilocarpine — may  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  form  of  a  disturbance  of  vision,  caused  by  the  contraction  of 
the  pupil  and  the  approximation  of  the  near  and  the  far  points.  Tempo¬ 
rary  blindness  in  cases  of  general  poisoning  by  physostigmine  has  in  a  few 
instances  been  reported  without  further  particulars,  and  fugitive  ambly¬ 
opia  is  said  to  have  followed  injections  of  pilocarpine.  (Fuhrmann.) 

Two  other  myotic  drugs — namely,  muscanne  and  curare — may  produce 
amblyopia  by  virtue  of  a  myotic  action  and  by  causing  cramp  of  the  ac¬ 
commodation.  Anaemia  of  the  papilla  is  said  by  Galezowski  to  follow 
instillation  of  a  colly rium  of  curare  into  the  conjunctival  cul-de-sac  of 
rabbits. 


AMBLYOPIA  EKOM  PTOMAINE-POISONING  (BOTULISMUS,  ALLAN¬ 
TIASIS). 

Cases  of  poisoning  in  human  beings  dependent  upon  ptomaines  and 
toxalbumins  have  usually  followed  the  ingestion  of  spoiled  meat,  fish, 
sausage,  cream,  pastry,  etc.  As  many  of  the  ptomaines  &re  basic  com¬ 
pounds  closely  simulating  the  vegetable  alkaloids, — for^x^gm^ple,  atropine, 
etc., — it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  ocular  symptoms  be  analogous  to 

those  produced  by  the  vegetable  drugs  which  thes^s^stances  resemble  in 
physiological  action.  In  general  terms,  they  ^Qim  vision  or  transitory 
amblyopia,  bilateral  paresis  of  accommodcjJ&fSifoth  or  without  mydriasis , 
negative  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  anc^fr^prently  palsies  of  the  external 
ocular  muscles.  Indeed,  the  most  inratsting  ocular  lesion  in  connection 
with  ptomaine-poisoning  centres  aroumWhe  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
and  is  therefore  not  specially  germ^e  to  the  present  subject.  There  may 
be  simply  ptosis,  palsy  of  a  si^^^)bcular  muscle,  or  complete  ophthalmo¬ 
plegia  externa. 

III.  POISONOUS  SUBSTANCES  WHICH  PRODUCE  VARI¬ 
OUS  OCULA|b  PHENOMENA,  BUT  NOT  AMBLYOPIA 
IN  THE  J©JAL  ACCEPTATION  OF  THIS  TERM. 

A  cert^iNJ'tamber  of  drugs  and  chemicals  usually  included  in  the  lists 
of  substewicefc  capable  of  producing  toxic  amblyopia  have  no  special  claim 
to  su^^position,  unless  some  of  them  should  be  accorded  a  place  among 


e> 


& 


1  Annales  medico-psychologiques,  1889,  t.  ix.,  7  s.,  p.  439. 
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the  agents  which  cause  defective  vision  by  mydriasis.  The  following  are 
examples  of  this  class  : 

Benzine  (petroleum  ether),  which  in  poisonous  doses  causes  immobile 
pupil  and  nystagmus ;  sulphonal,  which,  like  bromide  of  potassium,  may 
produce  ptosis  ; 1  trional,  which  after  excessive  doses  may  originate  tin¬ 
nitus  and  muscse  volitantes ;  aconite,  which  causes  mydriasis  and  other 
visual  phenomena  dependent  upon  its  depressant  action  upon  the  circula¬ 
tion  ;  pink-root  (the  root  of  the  Spigelia  marilandicci ),  which  resembles 
the  mydriatics  in  its  toxic  symptoms,  and  therefore  blurs  vision  by  mydri¬ 
asis  ;  pomegranate,  which  is  said  to  create  retinal  congestion ;  piscidium 
(Jamaica  dog- wood),  which  is  a  mydriatic  when  its  extract  is  freely  admin¬ 
istered  ;  cytisine  (the  active  principle  of  the  Cytisus  laburnum ),  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Albutt,  in  toxic  dose  dilates  the  pupil,  blanches  the  optic  papilla, 
and  contracts  the  retinal  vessels;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  which  in 
poisonous  quantities  causes  dilated  and  motionless  pupils  ;  esculin  (horse- 
chestnut),  which  originates  symptoms  similar  to  belladonna-poisoning; 
menthol,  which,  like  naphtalin,  is  said  to  produce  lenticular  opacities  if 
it  is  pushed  to  the  lethal  issue  in  animals ;  sulphur,  which  in  one  case  is 
said  to  have  caused  mydriasis,  exophthalmos,  and  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea ; 
sulphuric  acid,  which  may  originate  an  acute  ophthalmoplegia  externa, 
due  to  hemorrhagic  polioencephalitis ;  oxalic  acid,  which  creates  visual 
disturbances  (mydriasis)  as  the  result  of  the  exhaustion  which  follows  upon 
its  acute  toxaemia ;  nitrous  oxide,  which,  according  to  Aldridge,  causes 
dilatation  of  the  retinal  arteries  and  increased  redness  of  the  papilla ;  and 
LIGHT  CARBURETTED  hydrogen  gas  (fire-damp),  wWNi  by  some  au¬ 
thorities  is  held  responsible  for  miners’  nystagmus, 

Strabismus  and  exophthalmos,  according  to  have  been  caused 

by  the  poisonous  action  of  saponin,  while  anaestb&ia  of  the  cornea,  as  well 
as  clouding  of  its  structure  and  consequent  d^Jtciation  of  vision,  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  instillation  into  th|^nj|nctival  cul-de-sac  of  a  two 
per  cent,  solution  of  apomorphine  andjotS^TROPHANTHiN  and  ouabceine. 
Erythrophlceine  (Haya-poison)  jtffS^thetizes  the  cornea  and  irritates 
the  conjunctiva.  Chrysarobin /mid  podophyllin,  especially  the  dry 
roots  of  the  latter  drug,  may  catff&ran  active  conjunctivitis. 

Amblyopia  from  the  an^&jfLVs,  particularly  ether  and  chloroform, 
if  Reymond’s  case  be  ex^Y^ed,  through  an  action  of  the  papillo-macular 
bundle,  apparently  d<fes  iirot  occur.  They  may  bring  about  anomalous 
pupillary  reactions, /rnd  occasionally  have  caused  detachment  of  the  retina. 
Chloride  of  affects  vision  by  creating  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

(Dubois  and^l 

Toxi^vm^omatopsia. — A  prominent  visual  phenomenon  under  the 
poisonous  IMi uence  of  certain  drugs  is  colored  vision,  usually  xanthopsia, 


& 


ous  : 
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X  If  is  possible  that  future  investigations  will  show  that  the  ocular  symptoms  of  this 
more  pronounced  than  have  thus  far  been  reported. 
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or  “  yellow  seeing.”  Of  the  various  drugs  which  may  produce  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  santonin  is  the  most  notorious,  and  the  phenomena  have  been 
most  carefully  investigated  by  Rose,  Knies,  aud  other  observers.  A  deep 
yellow  tint  is  imparted  to  everything  in  the  range  of  vision ;  sometimes 
yellow  is  replaced  by  green,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  tint  may  be  red  or 
blue.  According  to  Knies,  the  yellow  seeing  appears  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  toxic  or  full  physiological  action  of  the  drug  sets  in,  and 
is  preceded  by  a  period  of  “  violet  seeing.”  Ophthalmoscopically  there  are 
no  changes,  and  the  central  vision  and  the  pupillary  phenomena  are  normal. 
Retinal  adaptability,  however,  is  diminished.  Other  drugs  which  produce 
this  symptom  are  nitrite  of  amyl  (Peck,  Landendorf ),  picric  acid,  chromic 
acid,  when  it  is  used  as  a  local  application,  digitalis1  (Jeanton),  carbonic 
oxide  (Hilbert),  and  tobacco  (Simi  and  the  author).  Cannabis  indica  may 
cause  violet  vision  (Werner),  and  coffee  red  vision. 

Toxic  Hysteria  in  Relation  to  Toxic  Amblyopia. — Among  the 
workers  in  lead-factories  the  so-called  hysterical  lead-paralysis  is  not  un¬ 
common.  Those  affected  suffer  from  hemiansesthesia,  amblyopia  on  the 
same  side,  anosmia  on  the  opposite  side,  dyschromatopsia  and  reversal  of 
the  normal  sequence  of  color-perception.2  A  similar  reversal  in  the  color¬ 
lines  has  been  noted  in  nitrobenzol-poisoning.  Among  other  toxic  agents 
which  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  originating  an  hysterical  condition  may 
be  mentioned  alcohol,  mercury,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  subjects 
may  suffer  from  hemiansesthesia,  hemiplegia,  restriction  of  the  visual  field, 
etc.,  and  may  be  cured  by  suggestion  or  by  remedies  of  indifferent  potency. 
Many  of  the  well-marked  hysterical  stigmata  can  be  fouj^s^t  times  in 
subjects  of  chronic  alcoholism.3 


1  During  poisoning  with  this  drug  there  may  he  mydri^i^iltd  nebulous  vision,  and 
L.  Lewin  (Die  Nebenwirkungen  der  Arzneimittel,  Berlin  S.  191)  mentions  among 


ouble-sight.  This  amblyopia 
f.  p.  620. 


the  toxic  symptoms  attributable  to  this  drug  amblyopia 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  digitoxin. 

2  Pontain,  Recueil  d’Ophtalmologie,  3  s. ,  188tL 

3  Goinou,  Les  agents  provocateurs  de  l'hyatffi^,  These,  Paris,  1889.  In  this  inter¬ 
esting  thesis  the  entire  literature  of  this  subject  V^reviewed.  Recently  the  author  has  ob¬ 
served  hysterical  amblyopia  associated  witif^fric  amblyopia,  apparently  due  to  the  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  tobacco.  (Ophthalmic  Recor^^\anuary,  1899.) 
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As  the  natural  history  of  intestinal  worms  in  general  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  so  is  also  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  caused  by  entozoa  in 
the  human  eye.  The  first  observation  on  the  cysticercus  was  made  by 
Schott  in  1830  (cysticercus  in  the  anterior  chamber).  The  most  important 
of  these  affections,  cysticercus  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eye,  was  first 
discovered  in  1853  by  von  Graefe.  Of  a  much  earlier  date  is  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  echinococcus  of  the  orbit,  although  its  animal  nature  was  not  fully 
established  until  the  present  century.  The  clinical  significproe  of  all  these 
diseased  conditions  lies  principally  in  the  inflammatorv  reaction  which  the 
parasite  causes;  seldom  does  it  become  injurious  fejQnre ason  of  its  size. 
These  diseases  are  also  instructive  from  a  zoolouj&p*  stand-point,  because 
they  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  life-history  oPwganisms  which  otherwise 
flourish  concealed  in  the  deep  tissues  of 

The  eye  with  its  immediate  surround in^s^serves  as  a  place  of  residence 
for  many  forms  of  entozoa,  of  which  *h^cysticercus  cellulose  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  not  only  because  it  is  most  frequently  met  with,  but  also  because  it 
may  be  found  in  any  part  of  tk&Cgfu  or  its  appendages.  Other  varieties 
of  entozoa  are  found  only  in^0^ia?  regions.  Finally,  many  of  the  entozoa 
are  so  rare  that  they  are  consequence  either  to  the  practitioner  or  to 

the 


habiting  thi^Mhan  intestine  pass  off  either  alone  or  with  the  stools ;  they 
are  comnleusly  filled  with  eggs,  each  containing  a  fully  developed  embryo 
in  a  riiiSkWrous  capsule.  These  eggs,  or  under  certain  circumstances  whole 
Mts,  enter  the  stomach  of  the  hog  with  the  food,  where  the  capsules 


digested  and  the  embryos  set  free. 
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The  free  embryo  appears  as  a  small  spherical  body  from  0.022  to  0.028 
millimetre  in  diameter,  and  armed  with  six  hooks ;  with  their  aid  it  perfo¬ 
rates  the  intestinal  wall  and  either  migrates  independently  farther  into  the 
loose  cellular  tissue,  or  is  carried  by  the  blood-  (or  lymph-)  stream  to  remote 
parts  of  the  body.  After  it  has  effected  a  lodgement  in  some  portion  of  the 
vascular  system,  it  penetrates  into  the  tissues  and  throws  off  its  embryonal 
hooks.  It  is  soon  enveloped  in  a  capsule,  which  consists  first  of  cells,  later 
of  connective  tissue;  within  this  the  further  development  of  the  parasite 
takes  place.  Immediately  after  the  throwing  off  of  the  embryonal  hooks 
the  young  cysticercus  appears  as  a  solid  spherical  body,  which  grows  rapidly 
and  is  very  soon  converted  into  a  small  cyst  by  accumulation  of  fluid.  Its 
original  tissue  is  thereby  crowded  towards  its  periphery  and  there  becomes 
differentiated  into  three  layers.  The  external  layer  is  composed  of  a  struc¬ 
tureless  membrane  with  warty  projections,  the  middle  layer  of  numerous 
spindle  cells,  and  the  innermost  layer  of  a  loose  cellular  tissue  traversed  by 
muscular  fibres.  When  the  cyst  has  attained  a  diameter  of  about  one  mil¬ 
limetre  the  first  rudiments  of  the  head  of  the  future  worm  are  discernible. 

This  appears  as  a  bud  like  projection  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst,  aud 
is  formed  by  proliferation  of  the  various  layers  composing  the  cyst-wall. 
As  this  bud  grows  it  penetrates  still  farther  inward,  causing  a  tube-like 
invagination  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst.  By  further  differentiation  this  in¬ 
vagi  nated  process  forms  the  head,  neck,  and  body  of  the  worm,  aud  also  a 
muscular  sac — the  receptaculum — enclosing  these  structures.  The  head  is 
developed  at  the  bottom  of  this  tubular  invagination,  the  ^irclet  of  hooks 
and  the  suckers  nearer  its  orifice  and  directed  towards*f(sc^vity.  When 
by  a  process  of  evagination  the  head  is  extruded,  the  Mc  !’  lining  of  what 
was  a  hollow  tube  becomes  the  outer  covering  projection,  and  the 
organs  that  were  at  first  directed  towards  tli^^mty  of  the  former,  now 
present  externally  upon  the  latter,  but  in  a^THtarsed  order,  the  rostellum 
that  originally  was  at  the  bottom  now  bemgYfckthe  top. 

The  fully  developed  head  may  be  e^ucled  at  pleasure,  and  in  old  cysts 
is  usually  so  found.  At  its  extrem^  a  short  snout-like  projection,  the 
rostellum,  encircled  by  a  ring  offl0jn  twenty- six  to  twenty-eight  booklets, 
is  seen,  and  below  this  four  sud(0%-disks.  Under  this  we  find  the  narrow 
neck,  joining  the  somewhfjS^bader,  transversely  wrinkled  body,  which 
merges  with  a  slight  cc  hS*  ion  into  the  caudal  cyst.  The  head,  neck,  and 
body  are  white,  althoi^h^n  very  old  specimens  the  sucking  disks  are  pig¬ 
mented.  The  cy$t<?0jvays  retains  a  certain  degree  of  transparency.  Two 
and  a  half  mondtsSraually  elapse  before  the  head  is  completely  developed, 
and  after  t hks^vmaterial  change  takes  place,  except  that  the  cyst  becomes 
larger  an<M^>ody  increases  in  length.  The  life  of  the  cysticercus  is  esti¬ 
mated  ak  several  years. 

and  Distribution. — Through  the  ingestion  of  raw  or  im- 
hetty  cooked  pork  one  can  acquire  only  the  taenia  solium  ;  from  this,  in- 
on  with  the  measles  may  result.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  ripe  egg 
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be  deposited  in  the  stomach,  as  the  embryo  can  escape  only  after  its  en¬ 
velopes  are  digested.  The  egg  or  the  entire  ripe  segment  may  find  its  way 
into  the  stomach  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  directly  from  the  intestine 
through  antiperistaltic  motion  or  from  without  by  the  mouth.  By  the  first 
method  only  the  host  of  the  tapeworm,  by  the  second  other  individuals, 
may  be  infected.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  infection  takes  place 
are  manifold  :  river  water  contaminated  by  human  faeces,  vegetables  grown 
in  freshly  manured  fields,  or  filthy  hands  may  communicate  the  contagion. 

The  independent  motility  and  spontaneous  discharge  of  the  fertile  seg¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  such  close  intercourse  as  the  use  of  common  lodgings  or 
taking  meals  with  a  person  who  is  suffering  with  tapeworm,  especially  if 
both  parties  are  not  particular  as  to  cleanliness,  give  the  opportunity  for 
such  infection.  Much  stress  was  formerly  laid  upon  the  latter  mode  of 
infection  for  the  reason  that  cysticercus  was  often  found  in  those  subjects 
who  at  the  time  were  apparently  not  suffering  from  tapeworm.  It  has  since 
been  shown — a  point  to  which  Hirschberg  calls  especial  attention — that  the 
parasite  may  easily  be  overlooked  when  there  is  no  spontaneous  escape  of 
segments.  Attempts  at  dislodgement  of  the  worm  are  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  successful.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  poorer  classes  suffer 
more  from  cysticercus  than  the  wealthy,  although  among  the  latter  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  infrequent.  Infection  by  cysticercus  is  most  common  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  (Hirschberg,  Germelmann).  According  to 
Hirschberg,  both  sexes  are  equally  affected,  while  von  Graefe  says  that  it 
is  more  common  in  the  male.  The  cysticercus  cellulosse  can  naturally  occur 
only  where  tEenia  solium  is  found,  although  the  areas  of  dis&^bution  do  not 
always  coincide.  For  instance,  taenia  solium  is  very  ft^jsj^ent  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  the  cysticercus  cellulosae  is  very  rare.  /jAcEngland,  France, 
Belgium,  Southern  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia^jCNcysticercus  cellulosae 
is  a  rarity.  It  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  in  ab*  [gal,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  have  been  reported  frorarJ%^y.  Without  doubt  it  is 
found  with  greatest  frequency  in  Norttero^firermany,  where,  according  to 
von  Graefe,  it  occurred  in  the  ratio  of  ^n-uvto  one  thousand  in  eye  patients, 
while  Hirschberg  reports  it  to  be  atiimes  in  twice  this  proportion.  Hirsch- 
berg’s  latest  statistics  show  that  a^jpAifying  diminution  of  the  disease  has 
been  noticed  even  in  Berlin.  recent  years  the  disease  is  said  to 

have  entirely  disappeared. 

The  immigration  o^lK^embryo  into  the  eye  occurs  passively  by  way 
of  the  arterial  bloodstream.  In  this  way  it  reaches  some  point  in  the 
retinal,  uveal,  or  xM^nctival  vascular  system,  where,  on  account  of  its 
size,  it  becomes  fliiested.  This  point  is  generally  reached  before  the  capil¬ 
lary  system^^ns.  There  are,  however,  capillaries  in  the  choroid  wide 
enough  (O.uS^  millimetre)  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  embryo.  Still,  it 
may  get^4to  comparatively  narrow  vessels,  as  the  following  shows.  The 
artedaNentralis  retinae  is  0.2  millimetre  in  diameter  at  its  narrowest  point 
b^cr  it  enters  the  lamina  cribrosa;  its  diameter  is  therefore  at  least  seven 
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times  greater  than  that  of  the  embryo  (maximum  0.028).  Consequently,  it 


a  principal  vessel  on  entering  the  retinal  vascular  system,  as  has  been  sup- 


ciliary  arteries  than  into  any  of  the  other  independent  vascular  systems  of 


greatest  number  of  afferent  branches. 

Although  the  cysticercus  is  often  found  in  numbers  in  the  skin  and  brain, 
in  the  eye  it  is  almost  always  solitary.  In  only  a  few  cases  have  two  cys- 
ticerci  been  found  in  one  eye  (Kauweki,  under  the  conjunctiva ;  Becker, 
Gradenigo,  Cohn,  and  Alfred  von  Graefe,  in  the  posterior  segment) ;  the 
occurrence  of  three  subretinal  encapsulated  cysticerci  in  one  eye,  which 
Schobl  has  lately  reported,  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  uncommon ; 
almost  equally  rare  is  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  cysticerci  in  the  eye 
and  in  the  skin  (Schultz,  Hirschberg)  or  in  the  brain  (von  Graefe,  Hock, 
Sasson  Alcalai). 

Course. — The  symptoms  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  location  of  the 
parasite.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  presence  of  the  worm,  as  such,  as  the 
reaction  it  occasions  that  determines  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  reaction 
of  the  tissues  against  the  parasite  lodged  in  them  is  manifested  by  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  chronic  inflammation  with  a  proliferation  of  connective  tissue, 
rarely  terminating  in  suppuration.  This  must  be  regarded  as  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  irritation  produced  by  the  development  of  thej^atite,  and  in  no 
way  due  to  micro-organisms  (Leber),  as  the  removal ^^^e  parasite  stops 
the  inflammatory  process.  In  the  case  of  the  intra-^NjTr  cysticercus,  which 
is  best  known,  and  whose  symptoms  obtrude  thpMelves  upon  the  patient 
persistently  and  early  in  the  disease,  the  reacfcSimiay  be  divided  into  two 
more  or  less  distinct  periods.  The  firs/pyi^d,  the  initial  reaction  or  the 
invasion-inflammation ,  follows  immedfatelyAipon  the  immigration  of  the 
parasite.  It  is  transient,  and  harmsOySther  the  parasite  nor  the  affected 
organ.  Following  this  is  a  more/w  less  distinct  stage  of  indolence,  during 
which  the  parasite  continues  tfNmrive.  At  last,  however,  a  reaction  of 
gradually  increasing  intensiH^fBcrirs,  which  in  time  leads  not  only  to  loss 
of  the  eye,  but  also  to  deafYiction  of  the  parasite.  This  may  therefore  be 
denominated  the  tem{mai^reaction.  The  duration  and  intensity  of  these 
stages  are  quite  variable;  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  stage  of  indolence 
is  absent.  It  lma^Lnfot  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 


resistance;  consequently  it  soon  arrives  in  loose  or  soft  tissues 
Jfeuibtival  tissue  or  the  vitreous)  or  in  spaces  filled  with  fluid 
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chamber).  These  changes  of  place  are  not  due  to  the  worm’s  own  move¬ 
ments,  which  are  not  of  a  character  to  produce  them.  They  result  rather 
from  the  mere  increase  in  size  of  the  cyst,  and  the  changes  occurring  in  its 
vicinity,  such  as  exudation,  contraction  of  the  capsule,  etc. 

The  Extra-Ocular  Cysticercus  is  of  slight  importance.  Its  seat 
is  the  loose  connective  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eyeball  and  its 
appendages ;  the  disturbances  it  creates  are  slight,  and,  above  all,  vision  is  not 
impaired.  As  in  subcutaneous  tissue  generally,  the  cysticercus  may  also  de¬ 
velop  under  the  skin  of  the  lids.  It  there  appears  as  a  small,  rounded,  tense 
tumor,  movable  under  the  skin  and  over  the  tarsus.  The  orbit  harbors  the 
cyst  only  in  its  anterior  segment,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  even 
here  it  is  but  rarely  seen.  The  inflammation  it  produces  in  this  location  is 
so  intense  that  the  symptoms  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  an  orbital 
phlegmon  of  limited  area.  Fromaget  calls  attention  to  the  paroxysmal  char¬ 
acter  of  these  inflammatory  attacks  and  their  frequent  recurrence.  There  is 
no  exophthalmus,  and  lateral  dislocation  is  rare.  The  cysticercus  is  more 
prevalent  in  the  subconjunctival  connective  tissue  than  in  the  places  named. 
Here  it  may  occupy  the  most  variable  positions,  preferring,  however,  the 
peripheral  portions  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  As  a  rule,  its  develop¬ 
ment  is  not  noticeable  until  it  is  made  apparent  by  the  size  of  the  tumor. 
The  capsule  of  the  parasite  is  composed  externally  of  a  layer  of  connective 
tissue,  internally  of  a  stratum  of  granulation  tissue,  with  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  giant  cells,  and  is  often  firmly  adherent  to  the  tendon  of  one  of 
the  recti  muscles.  Small  quantities  of  pus  are  not  infrequently  present, 
but  they  are  always  seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cys4A  The  tumor 
attains  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and,  if  the  capsule  is  deln^p,  Appears  as  a 
translucent  cyst,  in  which  the  cephalic  bud  is  indicated/b^^  white  spot.  In 
this  case  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  as  all  other  cysts  of  irf^bonjunctiva  are  per¬ 
fectly  clear  vesicles.  When  the  capsule  is  dense^M^parasite  itself  is  invisi¬ 
ble  ;  the  tumor  is  of  a  reddish  color  and  saems^blid,  and  may  readily  be 
mistaken  for  a  neoplasm  ;  the  diagnosis  am  i  only  by  a  consideration 

of  the  short  duration  of  the  process,  the  qpykipanying  inflammation,  and  the 
seat  of  the  swelling.  True  neoplasun^prSier  other  situations.  Lodgement 
in  Tenon’s  space  may  be  mentionqrNfiran  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

The  Intra-Ocular  Cy^0P«uus  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
the  inflammatory  reaction  lepOvto  severe  visual  disturbance.  The  various 
regions  of  the  eye  occui^edjlty  the  cysticercus  must  receive  separate  con¬ 
sideration.  ^ 

Anterior'  Chamhefs^ The  invasion  occurs  through  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  iris,  and  tl|ejfr^fcfnl  reaction  presents  the  symptoms  of  an  iritis  (inva¬ 
sion-iritis).  ^^B^rowing  parasite  very  soon  finds  its  way  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  whefce  it  may  remain  for  a  long  time  without  producing  material 
distu 

this,  the  stage  of  indolence,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  found  floating  free  in  the 
a  Is  humor  or  adherent  to  one  of  the  walls  of  the  anterior  chamber, 


sometimes  the  iris,  sometimes  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  Here 
the  cyst  has  a  characteristic  appearance  (compare,  below,  subretinal  and 
vitreous  cysticercus).  Motion  is  excited  in  it  by  the  action  of  light,  though 
whether  directly  or  indirectly  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the  iris 


as  well  as  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  iris.  During  this  time  the  subjective 
symptoms  are  slight,  the  degree  of  the  visual  disturbance  varying  according 


has  lasted  some  time,  as  the  terminal  reaction,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of 


case  (von  Hasner) ;  a  segment  of  the  cyst  projected  over  the  pupillary  border. 
There  is  also  but  one  instance  known  of  cysticercus  in  the  lens  (von  Graefe) ; 


of  seemingly  uncomplicated  cataract. 

Cysticercus  in  the  posterior'  segment  of  the  eye  (under  the  retina  and  in 
the  vitreous)  is  of  the  greatest  clinical  as  well  as  therapeutical  importance. 
In  regions  where  this  disease  is  prevalent,  it  is  more  than  eight  times  more 
frequent  in  this  portion  of  the  eye  than  in  all  other  parts  together.  These 
two  locations  must  be  considered  together,  as  cases  occur  where  the  parasite 
has  occupied  both  positions  successively.  The  invasion  may  occur  through 
the  choroidal  vessels  or  through  those  of  the  retina;  the  first  way  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  more  frequent.  Invasion  by  way  of  the  retinal  vessels  is  con¬ 
ceded  by  some  authors  to  be  a  possible,  though  a  rar^p^W^i'ence ;  and  by 
others  (as  lately  by  von  Graefe)  it  is  denied.  I  ha^^Sbserved  a  case  in 
which  the  clinical  peculiarities  seem  to  justify  the^eory  of  such  an  inva¬ 
sion.  I  refer  to  remarks  on  page  845  as  to^mk  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence.  /-X 

The  initial  reaction  usually  presents^tR^Niymptoms  of  a  uveitis  (some¬ 
times  of  an  iritis),  more  rarely  those$£>frf?tinitis  without  participation  of 
the  uveal  tract  (Jany,  Salzmann).  ese  differences  may  be  easily  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  various  modes  vasion.  In  both  instances  local  dis¬ 
turbance  of  circulation  must  <^ar,  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  vascular 
distribution  in  the  retin^  i&yAdst  noticeable  there,  and  impresses  a  hem¬ 
orrhagic  character  uuoi^We  inflammation.  This  invasion-inflammation 
extends  over  a  comparatively  large  area  of  the  affected  membrane,  but  sub¬ 
sides  after  a  fe^Vidays,  leaving  no  changes  except  at  the  spot  where  the 
parasite  has  lodged;  If  this  be  in  the  choroid,  it  will  there  pass  through 
the  first  its  development,  which  cannot  be  then  observed.  Ac¬ 
cording  description  of  von  Graefe,  there  first  appears  a  bluish-gray 

opacity  oNslight  extent,  which  rapidly  enlarges,  and  gradually  rises  above 
th^J^vM  of  the  neighboring  retina.  Later  the  small  cyst  emerges  from 

ge opacity,  and  either  enters  the  vitreous  at  once  or  is  visible  under  the 
?ina. 


is.^ve  millimetres  in  diameter, 
%ead.  (Stage  of  indolence.)  After 
r  Augenheilkunde,  3d  ed. 


Older  cystic* 
with  well-devel&j 
Fuch’s  Lehrbuch 


Fig.  1. 


A  recently  immigrated  cysticercus;  diameter 
0.5  millimetre.  The  central  cavity  is  not  yet 
formed ;  the  retina  is  slightly  detached  and 
clouded  in  spots.  (Invasion-retinitis.) 


Fio.  3. 


Fig.  2. 


Same  as  Fig.  1,  eight  days  later.  The  parasite  is  now 
two  millimetres  in  diameter  and  appears  as  a  cyst.  The 
first  traces  of  the  cephalic  bud  are  visible;  the  sur¬ 
rounding  retina  is  normal.  (Stage  of  indolence.) 


Cysticercus  free  in  the  vitreous.  After  Liebreich’s 
Atlas  der  Ophthalmoskopie,  Taf.  VII. 
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If  the  invasion  occurs  through  the  retinal  vessels,  the  parasite  is  more 
accessible  to  direct  observation,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development 
may  be  followed  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  A  cysticercus  of  about  0.5 
millimetre  diameter  (one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  papilla),  which, 
judging  from  the  occurrence  of  visual  disturbance,  was  five  days  old,  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  bluish- white,  opaque,  roundish  body,  and  showed  lively  move¬ 
ments.  The  surrounding  retina  was  clouded  in  spots  over  a  considerable 
area  and  was  somewhat  detached  (invasion-retinitis :  see  Fig.  1).  Three 
days  later  the  parasite  was  about  the  size  of  the  papilla,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  very  delicate,  almost  transparent  vesicle.  Four  days  after 
this  the  last  vestiges  of  the  invasion-retinitis  had  disappeared,  and  the 
young  cysticercus,  on  which  the  first  traces  of  the  cephalic  bud  were 
already  visible  as  a  small  whitish  spot,  lay  wholly  free  under  the  otherwise 
normal  and  transparent  retina.  (See  Fig.  2.) 

At  this  point  the  disease  had  entered  the  stage  of  indolence,  the  para¬ 
site  growing  slowly  under  the  retina  without  producing  other  lesions  than 
the  detachment  and  the  visual  disturbance  necessarily  connected  therewith. 
The  presence  of  a  sharply  defined  retinal  detachment  of  a  hemispherical 
or  hemi-ellipsoidal  form  without  folds  upon  its  surface  is  characteristic  of 
this  stage.  The  detached  retina  is  perfectly  transparent;  the  vessels  appear 
normal,  although  the  descending  portions  are  a  little  darker,  as  the  vessel- 
reflex  is  absent.  The  cyst,  somewhat  flattened,  completely  fills  the  space 
between  the  retina  and  the  choroid.  Its  edges  are  whitish,  the  centre  trans¬ 
mitting  the  red  color  of  the  fundus  without  its  details,  as  throud^Na  delicate 
gray  veil.  The  movements  of  the  cyst  resemble  the  peristal  t^actftn  of  the 
intestines,  and  produce  manifold  changes  in  its  shape.  Ati^»^)oint,  usually 
towards  the  retina,  in  the  centre  of  the  cyst,  the  cephalieQ>ua  is  visible  as  a 
faint  white  spot  whose  form  and  location  frequently^^Q^e.  (See  Fig.  3.)1 
Sometimes  a  light  stripe,  which  is  assumed  toJWQjn  abrasion  of  the  pig¬ 
mented  epithelium  caused  by  the  parasite’s  wijjd^r mg,  is  seen  running  to¬ 
wards  the  cyst.  The  movements  of  the  parade  under  the  retina  are  seldom 
observed  at  the  time,  although  the  resulting? change  of  its  location  and  the 
streak  before  alluded  to  are  seen  ofto$iG^ough.  Mitvalsky  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  witnessing  such  a  migrati^n^nd  describes  it  as  follows:  A  cir¬ 
cumscribed  projection  separatech^pi  the  rest  of  the  cyst  by  a  deep  furrow 
made  its  appearance  on  one*  10*.  This  projecting  process  seemed  to  be 
more  delicate  in  structure  the  original  cyst,  and  was  in  active  motion, 
while  the  older  part  of<  Sb  cyst  remained  quiet.  In  proportion  as  the  pro¬ 
jecting  part  increas^Tyhi  size  the  volume  of  the  old  cyst  diminished  as 
though  its  cont^fi^Gtare  being  emptied  into  the  projecting  part.”  During 
the  stage  of  iftafc^nce  the  subjective  symptoms  are  restricted  to  the  presence 
of  a  circumscribed  scotoma  which  corresponds  in  location  and  extent  to  the 
retinal  ^^cljment.  The  nearer  the  seat  of  the  parasite  to  the  macular 
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Liebreich,  Atlas  der  Ophthalmoskopie,  Taf.  VII.  Fig 
54 
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region  the  more  apparent  is  this  blind  area.  When  peripheral  it  may  alto¬ 
gether  escape  the  patient’s  observation,  so  that  the  parasite  is  discovered 
only  by  accident  (Hirschberg,  Stoelting).  The  movements  of  the  cyst  often 
occasion  photopsia. 

After  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  the  disease  enters  the  stage  of  terminal 
reaction  (true  cysticercus  inflammation  of  Leber).  Probably  one  of  the 
earliest  signs  of  this  is  an  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  retinal  detachment. 
While  in  the  indolent  stage  the  retina  is  in  close  contact  with  the  parasite, 
a  serous  exudation  now  takes  place  beneath  this  membrane,  so  that  the 
parasite  lies  in  a  fluid-filled  space.  For  this  there  are  various  causes. 
The  movements  of  the  cyst  and  its  efforts  at  extruding  its  head,  its  migra¬ 
tions  under  the  retina,  and  the  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  neighboring 
choroid,  either  directly  by  effusion  under  the  membrane  or  indirectly  by 
structural  chauges  in  the  vitreous,  aid  in  producing  this  serous  exudation. 
About  this  time  opacities  of  the  vitreous  develop.  These  are  delicate  and 
of  slight  extent  at  first,  but  soon  become  characteristic.  The  mobility  of 
the  cyst  is  of  course  increased  by  this  serous  retinal  detachment,  and  it 
assumes  its  normal  ellipsoidal  shape.  The  extrusion  of  the  head,  hitherto 
invaginated,  is  now  possible. 

At  this  time  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  those  due  to  serous  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  retina  and  the  presence  of  the  cyst,  whose  subretinal  location 
is  shown  in  the  upright  image  by  the  fact  that  the  retinal  vessels  lie  in  front 
of  it.  The  cyst  is  now  less  distinct  than  in  the  preceding  stage,  as  the 
vitreous  opacities,  in  addition  to  the  superjacent  retina,  obs<tare  the  view.  In 
many  cases  the  parasite  remains  permanently  under  ^iCrejina,  and  encap¬ 
sulation  ensues  through  gradual  increase  of  the  infla^p&tion.  It  is  rarely 
possible  to  observe  this  capsule  with  the  opthal^KgSope.  When  visible  it 
is  opaque  and  of  a  yellowish  color  (Jakobsm(yoccasionally  presenting  a 
silky  sheen  at  certain  points  (Stoelting).  capsule  is  rarely  developed 

to  such  an  extent  as  to  simulate  the  am^uBice  of  an  intra-ocular  tumor. 
In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  inflammation  in  the  anterior  segment  is  so 
far  advanced  that  ophthalmoscopic  eQKiination  is  impossible,  but  anatomical 
investigation  of  the  enucleatediffijms  shows  this  condition  to  be  relatively 
frequent.  ^\}) 

As  a  rule,  the  stage  ft^wrous  detachment  of  the  retina  is  followed  by 
the  passage  of  the  pa  into  the  vitreous.  At  first  the  head  penetrates 
the  retina  and  projemsJnto  the  vitreous,  the  cyst  still  remaining  under  the 
retina,1  but  afterjpfpv  days  the  parasite  passes  altogether  into  the  vitreous. 
By  this  chang^VP  position  the  cyst  is  brought  nearer  the  lens,  and  must 
therefore smaller  than  in  its  former  subretinal  location.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  ^^©bscured  by  opacities  in  the  vitreous  it  is  now  seen  with  great 
distinctness.  (Fig.  4.)  Its  edge  appears  as  a  colored  zone  which  in  smaller 
sj^ywis  is  yellowish,  in  larger  ones  is  of  a  luminous  red.  The  move- 


1  Jaeger,  Atlas,  Taf.  XVIII.  Fig.  83. 
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ments  of  the  cyst  take  place  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  subretinal  variety, 
except  that  here  locomotion  of  the  entire  cyst  may  sometimes  be  observed. 
The  special  feature  of  a  cysticercus  of  the  vitreous  is  the  play  of  the  head : 
at  one  time  it  is  retracted  and  again  partially  or  wholly  extruded.  All 
the  details  described  on  page  844  may  be  recognized  on  the  extruded  head, 
which  describes  circular  movements  about  its  insertion  in  the  caudal  cyst  or 
may  at  times  be  seen  either  rigidly  extended  or  pendulous.  The  rostellum 
and  the  individual  sucking-disks  are  likewise  seen  sometimes  extruded  and 
sometimes  retracted.  When  the  head  is  fully  drawn  in,  its  point  of  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  cyst  resembles  a  slit.  It  is  surrounded  by  radiating  folds,  and 
contracts  and  expands  as  if  by  the  aid  of  a  sphincter.  In  this  manner  the 
movements  of  the  parasite  present  an  ever-changing  and  interesting  spec¬ 
tacle. 

During  prolonged  observation,  locomotion  of  the  cyst,  either  spontaneous 
or  due  to  the  position  of  the  patient,  may  be  frequently  observed.  This 
free  mobility  of  the  cyst  is  of  unfavorable  prognostic  importance  as  regards 
an  operation.  In  other  cases  it  is  fixed  by  bands  in  the  vitreous, — i.e.,  it 
occupies  permanently  the  same  place  near  the  ocular  wall.  The  chances  for 
the  success  of  an  operation  are  more  favorable  in  these  cases.  During  this 
stage  the  vitreous  is  never  completely  clear.  Rounded  opacities  resembling 
the  precipitates  on  the  posterior  corneal  surface  are  frequently  found  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  parasite.  The  vitreous  is,  moreover,  per¬ 
meated  by  a  system  of  communicating  veil-like  opacities  of  relatively  slight 
mobility  and  of  such  a  characteristic  appearance  that  the  exjaAt  may  from 
them  alone  be  led  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  cysticercus.  'lift  symptom 
is  of  considerable  importance,  as  with  the  increasing  onaAf/  of  the  vitreous 
the  visibility  of  the  parasite  constantly  decreases,  so  at  last  a  particu¬ 
larly  bright  reflex  alone  indicates  its  seat.  Vv} 

The  original  location  of  the  parasite  remaW^isible  even  after  its  rup¬ 
ture  into  the  vitreous.  It  appears  as  a  glar^g^lvnite  cicatrix  permeated  by 
atypical  vessels,  and  may  on  superficial  e^Wnination  be  easily  mistaken  for 
a  second  cyst.  The  detachment  of  the  Wmia  keeps  pace  with  the  progres¬ 
sive  degeneration  of  the  vitreous^ in  the  later  stages  becomes  total. 


These  various  changes  lead  toy 
occurrence  of  the  serous  retf^ 


impairment  of  vision.  With  the 
letachment  the  originally  small  scotoma 
increases  and  gives  rise>o^}large  defect  in  the  field  of  vision.  Central 
vision  likewise  suffers  thWigh  this  as  well  as  m  consequence  of  the  opacities 
in  the  vitreous.  AfiGf)  the  cyst  has  penetrated  into  the  vitreous  it  may 
happen  that  its  sfi^fibw  falls  upon  parts  of  the  retina  still  functionally 
active,  and  a^f^^ptic  image  of  the  parasite  is  thereby  produced.  This 
image  appeti^^s  a  roundish  shadow  in  a  point  of  the  visual  field  diametri¬ 
cally  opjjcteite  to  the  location  of  the  parasite.  The  shadow  may  move  and 
chang^fift  firm,  and  occasionally  show  a  conical  projection,  the  shadow  of 
the^teiaT  The  cysticercus  does  not  perhaps  attain  the  same  size  in  the  eye 
other  organs,  but  its  development  is  always  typical.  In  one  isolated 
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instance  (de  Vincentiis)  has  an  anomaly  in  the  form  of  the  parasite,  the 
so  called  cysticercus  racemosus,  been  observed  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 
Such  anomalies,  as  is  well  known,  are  frequent  in  the  brain. 

With  the  progress  of  the  disease  vision  gradually  diminishes  until  total 
blindness  results.  Up  to  this  time  pathological  changes  have  taken  place 
only  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  globe.  At  last,  however  (from  one- 
half  to  two  years  after  the  immigration  of  the  embryo),  the  terminal  reac¬ 
tion  becomes  so  intense  that  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  discernible  in 
the  anterior  segment,  and  an  insidious  irido-cyclitis  attended  by  redness  and 
pain  develops,  which  at  last  leads  to  opacity  of  the  lens  and  atrophy  of  the 
globe.  The  condition  of  the  eye  then  strongly  resembles  that  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  traumatic  irido-cyclitis,  and  often  warrants  the  fear  of  sympathetic 
inflammation  in  the  other  eye.  No  authentic  case  of  sympathetic  inflam¬ 
mation  originating  from  cysticercus  is,  however,  known. 

The  anatomical  changes,  apart  from  the  presence  of  the  parasite,  are 
those  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract,  with  its  consequences, 
cataract,  degeneration  and  detachment  of  the  retina,  and  atrophy  of  the 
globe.  The  inflammation  may  even  extend  to  the  sclera  (Wagenmann). 
The  cysticercus  is  surrounded  by  a  capsule  composed  externally  of  connec¬ 
tive  tissue  and  internally  of  granulation  tissue.  If  the  location  of  the  cyst 
be  favorable,  the  internal  coats  of  the  eye  may  participate  in  its  formation. 
More  or  less  purulent  exudation  and  frequently  giant  cells  are  found  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  parasite;  the  latter  resemble  the  giant  cells 
of  tubercle  to  such  an  extent  that  the  entire  inflam matory  reaction  has  been 
mistaken  for  tuberculosis  (Schroeder). 

Even  in  eyes  that  have  become  blind  the  parasit^jpy  retain  its  vitality 
for  a  long  time.  Living  cysticerci  have  beejjfV^und  several  times  in 
enucleated  eyes  after  the  disease  had  exist q  years.  In  one  case  the 

cyst  was  but  recently  dead,  although  the  dl2kfse  had  lasted  for  ten  years 
(Saemisch).  As  a  rule,  the  parasite  die^ijp*  several  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  inflammation  provoked  by  its^own  presence.  After  this  the  giant 
cells  appear  to  bring  about  its  abso^j^on  (Schroeder). 

Diagnosis  of  the  intra-ocj  cysticercus  is  very  easy  if  the  parasite 
can  be  plainly  seen.  It  becd©&  difficult  only  in  advanced  cases,  as  then 
opacities  in  the  vitreous  i^J^inning  inflammation  in  the  anterior  segment 
obscure  the  view.  E^jWlence  is  required  in  order  to  justify  a  positive 
diagnosis  from  the  ^rr^  of  the  opacities  in  the  vitreous.  The  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  round  encyst,  clearly  defined  on  all  sides,  greatly  increases  the 
probability  ofi^S^eorrect  diagnosis.  For  this,  examination  with  a  strong 
convex  D)  by  the  inverted  image  is  recommended.  The  lesser 

enlargora^j^of  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  facilitates  the  search  by  per- 
mittii^  the  examination  of  a  large  portion  of  the  fundus  at  one  time.  An 
a%^fir|dy  certain  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  when  the  intrinsic  movements 

Arf  the  worm  are  recognized. 

►l  While  it  is  very  easy  to  observe  the  movements  of  a  cysticercus  when 
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free  and  fully  visible,  it  may  become  very  difficult  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  cyst  is  obscured  by  vitreous  opacities.  In  such  cases  it  is  well 
to  examine  with  the  upright  image  without  correction  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  so  that  the  cyst  and  the  affected  eye  may  be  observed  simultaneously. 
The  eye  should  be  in  such  a  position  that  only  a  small  segment  of  the  cyst 
is  visible  through  the  illuminated  pupil.  The  examiner  now  carefully  ex¬ 
amines  the  relation  of  the  edge  of  the  cyst  to  the  pupil.  If  while  the  eye 
is  absolutely  quiet  the  relative  position  of  the  cyst  to  the  pupil  changes,  the 
diagnosis  is  established.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  communi¬ 
cated  with  intrinsic  movements,  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  any  formation 
suspended  in  the  vitreous  may  be  caused  to  vibrate  by  motions  of  the  eye, 
and  that  these  vibrations  may  continue  for  some  time  after  the  eye  has 
become  quiet.  In  some  cases  continued  observation  and  repeated  inspection 
may  be  necessary  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  Sometimes  a  protracted  exami¬ 
nation  may  be  of  service,  as  the  movements  of  the  cysticercus  become  more 
pronounced  in  consequence  of  prolonged  illumination.  Great  caution  should 
be  exercised  in  asserting  the  death  of  a  cysticercus.  As  long  as  the  pupil 
permits  the  passage  of  light  the  cysticercus  is  certainly  alive  and  will  sooner 
or  later. resume  its  movements.  In  the  first  few  years  following  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  ophthalmoscope  some  cases  of  encapsulation  of  cysticerci  in  the 
vitreous,  with  retention  of  a  slight  amount  of  vision,  were  reported.  This 
diagnosis  was  afterwards  found  to  be  erroneous.  Hirschberg  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  one  of  these  cases  again,  and  was  convinced  that  the  trouble 
was  a  congenital  connective-tissue  formation  in  the  vitreous.  \ 

If  closure  of  the  pupil  or  the  formation  of  cataract  hi^^Uom  place,  a 
qualified  diagnosis  only  can  be  made.  As  a  rule,  the  diad^jgfs  will  then  lie 
between  an  intra-ocular  tumor  and  a  cysticercus.  In<tfraiked  tension  would 
speak  for  the  former,  diminished  tension  for  the*  It  must  be  men¬ 

tioned,  however,  that  in  rare  cases  of  cysticercu^p^increase  of  tension  has 

been  found  (Hirschberg,  Rampoldi).  ■  ox . 

The  prognosis  in  extra-ocular  cystiS^rcus  is  favorable;  in  the  intra¬ 
ocular  form  it  is  al  ways  bad.  Left  to  it^jjj  the  latter  disease  leads  infallibly 
to  blindness.  Internal  remedies — fbr^ample,  tsenifuges — have  not  the  least 
effect  on  the  cyst.  The  suggestioJ^^puncture  the  cyst  and  thus  produce 
the  death  of  the  entozoon  was^ery  soon  abandoned  as  impracticable,  as  the 
parasite  usually  slips  a^Tj  the  instrument,  and,  even  if  this  does  not 

occur,  it  is  to  be  feared  l^iaj}  the  dead  parasite  would  cause  more  irritation 
than  the  living  on<*.  £Jherefore  the  only  rational  remedy  is  operative  re¬ 
moval.  In  the  e^hxKocular  varieties  this  procedure  is  very  easy  and  is 
followed  by  ccmfiwce  recovery.  In  the  intra- ocular  forms  it  is  often  very 
difficult  ano^rctoubtful  result. 

The  e^rabtion  of  the  cysticercus  from  the  anterior  chamber  is  simple, 
iCedure  comparatively  old.  The  cornea  is  incised  as  near  the 
Jells  possible,  and  the  aqueous  is  allowed  to  escape.  If  the  cyst  is 
the  anterior  chamber,  it  comes  out  with  the  aqueous.  If  it  is  fixed 
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to  the  iris,  it  must  be  excised  together  with  the  portion  of  the  iris  to  which 
it  adheres.  The  first  attempts  of  von  Graefe  at  extraction  of  cysticercus  of 
the  vitreous  were  not  encouraging.  It  was  not  until  the  meridional  scleral 
section  was  brought  forward  by  von  Arlt  and  improved  by  Alfred  Graefe 
that  treatment  of  cysticercus  in  the  vitreous  was  attended  with  success.  It 
was  soon  found  that  this  method  could  also  be  used  for  the  removal  of 
subretinal  cysts,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  results  at  this  stage,  which  previously 
had  been  considered  inoperable,  were  better  than  when  performed  later. 

The  determination  of  the  exact  location  of  deep-seated  cysticerci  is  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  for  an  operation.  This  may  be  done  when  there 
is  a  scotoma  by  simple  measurement  of  the  visual  field.  However,  when  the 
visual  acuity  is  markedly  reduced,  the  location  of  the  cyst  can  be  ascertained 
only  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  By  means  of  this  instrument  the  meridian 
in  which  the  parasite  is  situated  is  first  determined,  and  if  necessary  marked 
by  tattooing ;  then  its  distance  on  this  meridian  from  the  papilla  estimated 
in  papilla-diameters.  By  this  procedure  the  distance  of  the  parasite  from 
the  edge  of  the  cornea  may  readily  be  calculated.  Owing  to  the  location 
of  the  incision,  the  determination  of  the  meridian  is  of  much  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  that  of  the  distance  of  the  parasite  from  the  papilla.  For 
very  exact  measurements  the  localization  ophthalmoscope  of  Alfred  Graefe 
may  be  employed  as  long  as  the  patient  has  central  fixation.  This  in¬ 
strument  consists  essentially  of  a  perimeter  carrying  a  movable  object  of 
fixation  rotating  around  the  aperture  in  the  mirror  of  an  ordinary  ophthal¬ 
moscope.  During  the  examination  the  affected  eye  must  be  situated  at  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  perimeter.  The  patient  ^S$jquested  to  look 
steadily  at  the  object  of  fixation,  and  the  latter  is  m rwm  until  the  cysticer¬ 
cus  becomes  visible  in  the  pupil.  The  meridiaiL^v^ll  as  the  arc  of  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  globe  may  then  be  noted  from  tl^vfcstrument.  After  having 
determined  the  location  of  the  proper  meridi|fh  in  this  manner,  the  sclera  is 
exposed  by  a  liberal  incision  in  the  ccrfTjTfcta^iva  and  Tenon’s  capsule,  and, 
if  necessary,  by  section  of  an  ocular  faiufede.  In  the  case  of  subretinal  cysts 
the  incision  is  cautiously  made  wj0^t  narrow  knife,  whose  edge  is  turned 
towards  the  sclera,  as  it  is  verjnimportant  that  the  sclera  and  choroid  be 
divided  without  injury  to  th^jSrasite.  If  the  incision  be  properly  made, 
the  parasite  presents  it^^^cmtaneously  in  the  wound,  and  may  easily  be 
delivered  intact  withoiyfc^fejury  to  the  retina  or  the  hyaloid  membrane. 

In  the  case  of  (frstfercus  in  the  vitreous  the  knife  should  be  plunged 
into  the  globe^ui*tothe  parasite.  The  point  of  the  knife  should  be  di¬ 
rected  towardsNjre  sclera,  and  the  incision  made  with  a  sawing  motion. 
Here,  toQ,^^Htaneous  presentation  of  the  cyst  frequently  occurs,  or  the 
parasiteNraty  escape  altogether  with  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  vitreous. 
In  otjieKcases  traction  instruments  must  be  employed,  and  the  delivery  of 
et,  if  successful,  is  obtained  only  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  loss  of 
i’itreous. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  chances  for  success  are  most  favorable  in 
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subretinal  cysticerci,  less  so  in  fixed  cysticerci  of  the  vitreous,  and  very 
unfavorable  if  the  cyst  be  free  in  the  vitreous.  The  fewer  the  instruments 
inserted  into  the  vitreous  the  better  the  result.  Above  all,  the  stage  of 
the  disease  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
operation.  Generally  we  may  count  on  maintaining  the  status  quo.  In 
some  cases  improvement  of  vision,  due  to  readhesion  of  the  retina,  or  dis¬ 
appearance  of  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  may  result,  and  even  perfect  vision 
has  been  obtained  in  a  few  especially  favorable  cases  (Alfred  Graefe,  Leber, 
Hirschberg,  Stoelting).  Even  if  the  eye  be  entirely  blind  the  operation  is 
of  advantage  in  that  it  relieves  pain  and  prevents  atrophy  of  the  globe. 
The  extraction  of  the  cysticercus  is  therefore  indicated  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  exact  location  of  the  parasite  can  be  determined.  Only  in  the  last 
stages,  where  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  cannot  be  secured,  is  the 
idea  of  enucleation  or  exenteration  to  be  entertained.  If  the  eye  is  not 
irritable,  although  blind  from  the  presence  of  a  cysticercus,  it  may  be  re¬ 
tained  without  danger. 

Prophylaxis. — Of  far  greater  importance  than  any  operation,  be  it  ever 
so  boldly  and  skilfully  performed,  is  the  prevention  of  infection  by  the 
cysticercus.  As  there  are  few  diseases  whose  etiology  is  so  well  and  defi¬ 
nitely  known;  well-regulated  preventive  measures  may  do  much  to  diminish 
its  frequency.  All  plans  directed  against  taenia  solium  tend  indirectly  to 
prevent  cysticercus.  These,  however,  devolve  mainly  upon  the  State. 
The  meat  markets  should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  the  sale  of  any  meat 
containing  measles  forbidden.1 

The  individual  should  take  care  to  eat  only  well-cool^i^rneat,  and  if, 
in  spite  of  this,  he  should  acquire  a  tapeworm,  he  must  JgSDto  get  rid  of  it 
as  speedily  as  possible.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  phy^fe^wr  to  point  out  to  a 
patient  afflicted  with  taenia  its  danger  to  himseLfo^d  those  about  him. 
The  most  efficient  measure  of  individual  proplnda^?is  is  scrupulous  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  bed  and  body  clothing,  as  at  meals.  The  hands 

should  be  well  washed  before  each  meal,^nck£fod  or  cooking  utensils  should 
not  be  kept  in  sleeping-rooms  or  in  thooOighborhood  of  closets. 

CYSTICERCUS  OF  TAENIA  M^TOCANELLATA  KUCHENMEISTER 

OF  beef). 

The  cysticercus  of  be<^v!wFers  but  little  in  development  or  structure 
from  that  of  pork.  ,  (Lu  the  youthful  stage  of  taenia  mediocanellata 
Kiichemneister,  and,Uikethis  parasite,  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
hooklets.  Until  n^mly  the  opinion  was  prevalent  that  this  form  of  cysti¬ 
cercus  did  nptjp^fect  man  at  all.  Deutschmann,  however,  observed  it 
under  the  c^^^ctiva  of  a  man  of  fifty-three.  The  symptoms  in  this  case 


>y  of  Berlin  furnishes  an  example  of  what  can  he  done  by  preventive  meas- 
ce  the  inspection  of  meat  has  been  methodically  carried  out,  ocular  cysticercus 
pletely  disappeared  in  that  city.  (Hirschberg.) 
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were  those  of  cysticercus  celluloste,  the  diagnosis  being  made  after  extraction 
of  the  parasite.1  Pergens  found  this  variety  in  the  vitreous  humor.  This 
case  was,  furthermore,  unique  in  that  two  cysts  were  present  in  the  same 
eye.  These  cysts  were  characterized  by  the  absence  of  hooklets,  an 
unusual  length  of  the  scolex,  and  a  blackish-brown  pigmentation  of  the 
head. 

ECHINOCOCCUS. 

Natural  History. — The  echinococcus  is  the  youthful  stage  of  taenia 
echinococcus  of  the  dog.  Its  immigration  and  first  development  are  similar 
to  the  corresponding  stages  of  cysticercus  cellulosae.  Its  growth  is  much 
slower.  It  may,  however,  attain  a  considerable  size.  For  a  long  time 
the  parasite  exists  only  as  a  simple  immovable  cyst,  with  a  layer  of  delicate 
cells  aud  a  few  muscular  fibres  on  its  inner  surface.  The  formation  of  the 
head  does  not  begin  until  the  end  of  four  full  months,  during  which 
interval  the  cyst  has  attained  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  also  happens 
that  still  older  cysts  are  found  sterile, — a  variety  known  as  acephalocysts. 
The  development  of  the  head  is  different  from  that  of  the  head  of  the 
cysticercus.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  primary  cyst  (mother  cyst)  a 
number  of  so-called  brooding  capsules  develop.  These  are  cysts  in  which 
an  unlimited  number  of  heads  may  develop  as  hollow  buds.  The  matured 
heads  project  towards  the  interior  of  the  brooding  capsule,  and  then  each 
appears  about  three-tenths  of  a  millimetre  long,  with  a  blunt  rostellum,  a 
circle  of  hooklets,  four  sucking-disks,  and  a  short  ovate  body.  They  are 
connected  with  the  wall  of  the  brooding  capsule  by  a  delicate  pedicle. 

The  cyst,  as  well  as  the  brooding  capsules,  mav^radergo  manifold 
changes,  producing  the  forms  described  as  E.  sirnpltftfcK  hydatidosus,  and 
E.  multilocularis .  In  the  limited  field  of  ophthala^togy  only  the  acephalo¬ 
cysts  and  the  echinococcus  hydatidosus  require/Crcteideration.  The  former 
are  found  frequently  in  the  orbit  simply  Js&fruse  their  presence  is  more 
readily  discovered  in  this  location  tha/^l|^ther  organs.  Anatomically, 
this  parasite  is  characterized  by  thdClmfiellar  structure  of  the  cyst- wall 
previously  mentioned  and  by  its  cle^jwatery  contents,  which  are  free  from 
albumen  and  are  rich  in  chloride/pf  sodium.  The  echinococcus  hydatidosus 
contains,  moreover,  a  variable mreuber  of  daughter  cysts,  and  in  some  cases 
there  are  normal  brood-cqj^fcjs detached  heads,  and  free  hooklets.  As  in 
cysticercus,  the  primj^/GSywhococcus  cyst  becomes  surrounded  by  a  capsule 
of  connective  tissue, wvhjcn  is  derived  from  the  neighboring  tissues.  The 
external  manifestations  of  inflammation  are,  however,  wanting. 

Etiology. -p^timate  association  with  the  dog  must  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  ^cWfcfyroccus  infection.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  disease  is  most 
prevale^l^^ong  people  who  by  their  occupation  have  much  to  do  with  this 
*  often  share  bed  and  board  with  it.  For  these  reasons  children 


'he  author  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Professor  Deutschmann  for  the  use  of  the 
is  of  this  case,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  published  in  extenso. 
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are  most  liable  to  contract  the  disease.  Echinococcus  is  decidedly  less  fre¬ 
quent  than  cysticercus,  and  is  found  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twenty  years. 

Course. — Two  instances  of  echinococcus  in  the  interior  of  the  eye 
have  been  reported:  one  by  Gescheidt,  in  1853,  and  one  by  A.  Hill 
Griffith,  in  1896.  (See  “System,”  vol.  iii.)  Disregarding  these  cases, 
this  parasite  would  appear  to  infest  the  ocular  apparatus  only  in  the 
orbit.  Here  it  may  occupy  the  most  diverse  positions,  within  or  without 
the  muscular  cone,  in  the  lacrymal  gland,  or  in  the  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve.  It  may  also  occur  in  the  neighboring  cavities  and  thence  invade 
the  orbit,  or,  conversely,  it  may  penetrate  from  the  orbit  into  the  cranial 
cavity.  The  limited  area  affected  by  the  echinococcus  is  a  contrast  to  that 
occupied  by  the  cysticercus.  Its  most  important  symptoms  are  protrusion 
and  dislocation  of  the  globe  and  impairment  of  its  motility  by  an  elastic 
and  more  or  less  fluctuating  tumor.  Vision  is  usually  considerably  re¬ 
duced,  and  may  be  entirely  lost.  The  ophthalmoscope  reveals  choked 
disk  or  the  results  of  this  process.  Severe  ciliary  pain  is  almost  constantly 
present.  The  cystic  fluid  does  not  coagulate  upon  boiling,  and  the  addition 
of  nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  white  cheesy  precipitate.  Microscopic  exami¬ 
nation  may  demonstrate  the  heads  or  booklets.  If  the  cyst  has  penetrated 
the  skull,  pulsation  may  be  present. 

The  differential  diagnosis  lies  mainly  between  encephalocele  and  der¬ 
moid  cyst.  Both  are  congenital,  the  former  showing,  as  a  rule,  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  cranial  cavity.  Exploratory  puncture  may  be*employed  to 
distinguish  echinococcus  from  a  dermoid  cyst.  Echinoeo^tA  has  some¬ 
times  been  mistaken  for  rapidly  developing  sarcoma  or  kmer  of  the  optic 
nerve.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  when  the  disja^vis  left  to  itself. 
The  pressure  on  the  optic  nerve  causes  blindness.  /fvKtrusion  of  the  globe 
is  followed  by  its  loss. 

The  treatment  to  be  recommended  is /fomS^xtirpation  of  the  tumor. 
When  this,  from  the  size  of  the  mass  or^frohrnts  inaccessibility,  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  it  should  be  exposed  by  a  free  intffefon,  its  contents  aspirated  through 
a  strong  canula,  and  the  collapsed  mg^her  cyst  extirpated.  Any  remaining 
fragments  may  be  removed  by  a  crfSrfe.  If  desired,  the  cavity  of  the  cyst 
may  be  opened  at  once  by  th^fl@  incision,  its  contents  allowed  to  flow  out, 
and  its  walls  destroyed.  Tkn^nnective-tissue  capsule  does  not  have  to  be 
removed,  for  it  belongs  formerly  not  to  the  parasite  but  to  its  host.  The 
wound  must,  of  course,  bearained,  to  furnish  a  free  exit  for  any  remaining 
shreds.  If  the  opej^wn  be  performed  in  this  way,  with  rigid  aseptic  pre¬ 
cautions,  there  \v44XJge  no  suppuration,  as  formerly.  The  results  of  treat¬ 
ment  are,  orOfeK^account,  much  better  now  than  heretofore.  Indeed,  the 
prognosis  is unfavorable  when  surgical  interference  is  early,  provided 
there  ffij^Qeen  no  injury  to  the  optic  nerve  fibres.  A  rapid  improvement 
^suaj/acuity  is  at  once  noticed,  but  the  congestion  of  the  papilla  sub- 
ore  slowly.  If  atrophic  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  optic  nerve 
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restitutio  ad  integrum  is  out  of  the  question.  The  result  is,  unfortunately, 
sometimes  rendered  less  favorable  by  impairment  of  the  motility  of  the  eye 
from  formation  of  indentations  in  the  orbit  or  injuries  to  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  or  their  nerves  during  the  operation. 

Prophylaxis  plays  as  important  a  rdle  in  this  disease  as  in  the  one 
previously  considered.  As  the  dog  is  the  host  of  the  corresponding  taenia, 
this  useful  and  often  indispensable  animal  should  be  isolated  as  much  as 
possible.  Parlor  dogs  are  a  useless  luxury,  and  ought  to  be  banished 
entirely  from  families  with  children.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
animal  be  allowed  to  lick  the  hands  or  face  of  any  person. 


(V 


The  two  parasites  just  considered  are  the  only  ones  of  pathological 
importance  in  our  climate.  All  other  entozoa  which  have  been  found  in 
the  eye  or  its  neighborhood  have  been  observed  in  isolated  instances  only. 

Of  the  order  of  Trematodes ,  several  forms  have  been  found  in  an  un¬ 
developed  state  in  the  eye.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Distomum  ophtlialmo- 
bium  Diesing  has  been  found  in  the  congenital  cataract  of  a  child,  whilst  the 
Monostomum  lentis  von  Nordmann  has  been  seen  in  the  acquired  cataract 
of  a  woman.  Przibilsky  has  recently  reported  the  following  case.  A 
detachment  of  the  retina  was  observed  in  the  region  of  the  macula.  At 
its  upper  edge  a  rod-like  projection  was  seen,  which  after  two  months  had 
passed  completely  into  the  vitreous,  while  the  detachment  of  the  retina  had 
disappeared.  This  object  showed  varying  independent  movements.  Its 
lower  end  was  bent  sharply  backward  and  flattened.  Later  two  new 
processes  developed  from  it.  No  operation  was  done. 

The  order  of  Nematodes  has  furnished  several  ocular  parasites.  In  severe 
cases  of  trichinosis  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  <w4nay  become  involved. 
The  symptoms  are  oedema  of  the  lids,  pain,  andNjnpaired  mobility,  as  well 
as  exophthalmos  (Kittel). 

Filaria  loa  Guyot  has  been  knownrfeSr^lmost  a  century.  This  worm 
is  usually  from  thirty  to  forty  milliinetna&dong,  has  an  unarmed  mouth,  and 
looks  not  unlike  a  fine  violin-stnHgX  It  is  found  under  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  negroes  of  the  west  coaskpiAfrica  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  Angola 
(5°  north  to  10°  south  latitwS^r  The  free  motility  of  the  worm  is  very 
striking.  It  wanders  in^^KKrections  under  the  conjunctiva,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  from  one  eyjM^the  other,  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  It  may 
also  appear  under  tfie|Mn  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Warmth  tends  to 
bring  it  to  the  siu;fauer  Under  the  influence  of  cold  it  disappears  without  a 
trace  in  the  de^fec^tissues.  In  the  latter  situation  it  gives  rise  to  no  annoy¬ 
ance.  It  iaAijIy  when  it  appears  under  the  conjunctiva  that  the  eye  is 
made  t^foSfeer  and  to  become  injected.  The  life  of  the  parasite  extends 
over  sc^ral  years.  It  finally  disappears  spontaneously  without  any  un¬ 
pleasant  after-effects. 

v  know  but  little  of  the  natural  history  of  the  filaria  loa.  The  filaria 

QP*urna  that  by  day  is  found  in  the  same  places  in  great  numbers  in  the 
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blood  of  the  negroes  is  supposed  to  be  the  embryo  of  the  filaria  loa.  It  is 
believed  that  these  embryos  are  sucked  up  with  the  blood  of  the  negroes  by 
the  mosquitoes,  that  they  undergo  further  development  in  these  intermediate 
hosts,  and  are  then  deposited  in  the  water  with  their  eggs.  Water  con¬ 
taminated  in  this  way  may  cause  reinfection  of  man.  Infection  by  the  loa 
would  have  little  significance  in  our  latitudes  were  it  not  that  recently  white 
men  who  have  visited  the  part  of  Africa  above  alluded  to  have  contracted 
the  disease  [vide  Robertson,  Saemisch,  Barrel).  The  present  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  in  African  colonization  will  doubtless  make  the  loa  better  known  in 
Europe.  Its  acclimatization  is,  however,  not  to  be  feared,  since  the  condi¬ 
tions  favoring  its  propagation  are  present  only  in  the  circumscribed  area  of 
its  normal  habitat.  The  removal  of  the  parasite  is  easily  accomplished  by 
incising  the  connective  tissue.  Care  must,  nevertheless,  be  observed  to  hold 
the  worm  fast  by  digital  pressure  or  with  a  forceps,  as  it  will  otherwise 
quickly  escape.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  injuring  so  frail  a  creature  during 
its  extraction.  This,  however,  is  attended  by  no  untoward  results.  As  a 
prophylactic  measure,  sterilization  of  drinking  water  is  most  urgently  to  be 
recommended. 

Filaria  inermis  Grassi  is  a  parasite  that  is  frequently  found  in  the 
horse  and  ass.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  observed  in  man  in 
only  three  instances,  in  Italy.  In  Addario’s  case  it  was  located  in  a  tumor 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  in  the  conjunctiva.  In  the  case  reported  by  Pace 
it  was  situated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelid.  No  details  of  the 
third  case  are  given.  The  worm  may  attain  a  length  of  nine  centimetres 
and  more. 

Filaria  medinensis  Gurel  occurs  occasionally  undeiOwe  skin  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  eye,  but  is  said  never  to  be  fouudymider  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva.  Although  filiform  worms  are  often  met  witWKme  anterior  chamber 
in  the  lower  animals,  there  are  very  few  authent®^rses  that  have  been  seen 
in  man  ;  and  in  these  it  was  a  question  of  — that  is,  zoologically  in¬ 

determinate — worms.  A  case  of  this  kjncVi*tts  observed  in  Belgium  in  a 
two-and-a-half-y ear-old  negro  girl,  wh«r®kd  come  from  the  Congo  region. 

Henri 


The  case  was  described  by  Gauthie*>  Henri  Coppez,  Lacompte,  and  van 
Duyse.  The  worm  appeared  to  m  two  to  three  centimetres  long,  and 
was  in  continual  motion.  Th^^y^r  showed  no  signs  of  irritation,  and  the 
media  were  clear.  After  a  tHH^the  worm  died  spontaneously,  and  lay  coiled 
up  in  the  fornix  of  the^animor  chamber.  Iritis  then  set  in.  The  worm 
was  easily  removed  Iw  atnncision,  and  the  eye  became  better.  The  worm 
proved  to  be  an  unN|pe  loa.  Drake-Brock  man  observed  a  similar  case  in  a 
young  woman  firaa/Madras.  Barkan’s  case  is  doubtful.  The  presence  of 
undevelope«NMbrm  worms  in  cataractous  lenses  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
been  establrajted  by  von  Nordmann  and  Gescheidt,  though  similar  cases 
have^i£i^\een  observed  since  then.  Kulmt  once  saw,  in  the  partially  cata- 
raotpmMens  of  a  young  recruit  twenty-one  years  old,  a  thread-like  object 
up  in  a  spiral  that  he  was  inclined  to  regard  as  a  nematode  worm, 
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although  he  was  unable  to  positively  identify  any  subjective  movements  in 
it.  Hennicke  attributed  a  unilateral  cataract  in  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  to 
entozoa,  for  no  further  reason  than  that  the  boy  had  previously  suffered 
from  oxyuris.  There  was  no  anatomical  confirmation  of  either  of  these 
cases. 

Of  considerably  greater  diagnostic  interest  are  the  cases  of  filarise  in  the 
vitreous.  The  cases  of  Quadri,  Fano,  Mauthner,  and  Schoeler  have  been 
thoroughly  discredited  by  Kuhnt,  who  declares  them  to  have  been  remains 
of  the  hyaloid  artery.  The  only  anatomically  authenticated  and  therefore 
indubitable  case  of  thread-worm  in  the  vitreous  was  reported  by  Kuhnt 
himself.  A  healthy  man  of  thirty-one  developed  a  central  chorio-retinitis 
with  slight  retiual  detachment.  After  a  few  months  an  opacity  became 
visible  in  the  vitreous  in  front  of  the  macula,  while  the  detachment  of  the 
retina  at  the  same  time  receded.  The  opacity  gradually  increased  to  the 
diameter  of  the  papilla,  and  showed  traces  of  independent  movement  at  the 
end  of  over  six  months.  The  patient  suffered  sor  intensely  from  photopsia 
and  pain  that  in  spite  of  the  dubious  prognosis  he  accepted  operation.  The 
opacity  was  removed  through  a  meridional  scleral  incision,  and  was  found 
to  contain  a  coiled  worm  0.38  millimetre  in  length.  This  was  pronounced 
by  Leuckart  to  be  the  youthful  form  of  the  filaria  or  of  the  strongylus. 
In  1891  Eversbusch  demonstrated,  at  Heidelberg,  a  living  thread- worm  in 
the  vitreous.  The  promised  exact  report  on  this  case  has  not  been  pub¬ 
lished.  These  isolated  and  in  part  very  doubtful  cases  do  not  suffice  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  symptoms  caused  by 
these  rare  guests  in  the  vitreous.  A  comparison  of  KAl^nA  case  with  that 
of  Przibilsky  shows  that  the  occurrence  of  a  limi  letachment  of  the 
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Intelligent  and  well-informed  malingerers  are  well  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  diagnosis  in  those  cases  in  which  loss  or  impairment  of  vision  is 
unexplained  by  any  evident  anatomical  change,  the  causal  lesion  being  so 
slight  or  so  situated  that  the  methods  of  investigation  at  our  disposal  do 
not  enable  us  to  detect  it.  Feigned  amaurosis  and  amblyopia,  moreover, 
occupy  the  front  rank,  as  to  frequency,  among  the  ocular  affections  which 
impostors  feign,  exaggerate,  pfovoke,  or  conceal.  yO} 

The  motives  which  lead  to  malingering  are  most  div^-p  It  may  be  a 
question,  perhaps,  of  evading  certain  obligations  or^^pal  duties,  such  as 
military  service ;  or  of  exaggerating  the  consequ^K^Sjpf  an  injury,  in  order 
to  receive  the  highest  damages  from  an  empkTxV  or  from  an  insurance 
company.  Some  individuals,  without  meatEolsJipport  or  desire  for  work, 
feign  complete  blindness  in  order  to  obtsf^a  pension  or  admittance  into  a 
charitable  institution.  With  the  suppd^ejjl  object  of  avoiding  banishment, 
and  of  being  allowed  to  remain  nefiMiis  family,  the  prisoner,  whose  case 
Beauvais1  recently  presented  tojX^Society  of  Legal  Medicine  of  France, 
feigned  for  a  period  of  six  m&mJa  double  amblyopia,  which  he  attributed 
to  effect  of  starlight.  i\L,o^i@r  times,  hysterical  subjects  are  seen  who,  as  a 
result  of  vexation,  tliro^lj) revenge,  fancy,  etc.,  declare  themselves  to  have 
become  suddenly  ai^d^Jjtally  blind.  Finally,  children,  to  whom  school  life 
is  a  burden,  comjj^S  of  fictitious  ocular  troubles,  in  the  hope  of  return¬ 
ing  home,  or^q^Vwith  the  object  of  making  a  journey  to  consult  a  medi¬ 
cal  specialist  (Fansier’s  case2).  Some  persist  in  their  assumed  role  with  a 

1  Si^iSwition  cbamblyopie  double  attribute  a  la  lumiere  des  eclairs.  Annales  d’hygiene 
pub^jqu^C  d£  medecine  legale,  1896,  p.  434. 

(^’Amaurose  hysterique;  dedoublement  de  la  vision  consciente  et  de  la  vision  poly- 


Annales  d’Oculistique,  1897,  pp.  402-407. 
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tenacity  which  is  only  overcome  by  preparations  for  surgical  interference 
(Hirschler’s  case l). 

From  another  point  of  view  malingerers  can  be  classed  in  two  cate¬ 
gories  :  First,  the  artless  and  the  ignorant  patients,  who  often  have  nothing 
wrong,  and  whose  imposture  is  easy  to  expose  by  the  simplest  methods ; 
second,  the  intelligent,  the  well-informed,  and  the  tenacious  subjects,  who 
have  rehearsed  their  parts  for  a  long  time,  and  only  exaggerate  a  real  visual 
defect.  The  latter  cases  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  a  large 
fund  of  special  knowledge,  experience  in  making  investigations  of  this 
kind,  a  great  deal  of  apparatus,  and  much  sagacity  and  patience  to  induce 
such  malingerers  to  admit  of  trickery ;  and  even  then,  in  spite  of  oft- 
repeated  examinations,  it  is  sometimes  found  impossible  to  determine  with 
exactness  the  real  degree  of  diminution  of  vision. 

We  are  led  to  suspect  malingering  when  the  functional  disturbances  do 
not  correspond  with  the  objective  signs;  for  example,  if  the  patient  denies 
experiencing  any  sensations  of  light,  although  changes  of  illumination  oc¬ 
casion  pupillary  movements;  when  the  results  of  examination  of  direct 
vision  of  the  field  of  vision,  of  color  perception,  and  of  the  light-sense,  at 
different  distances  and  at  different  times, .are  contradictory;  and  when  the 
patient’s  circumstances  and  behavior  suggest  that  he  has  a  tendency  or  an 
interest  to  feign  or  to  exaggerate  an  imperfection  of  vision.  Suspicion, 
however,  does  not  suffice.  The  deception  must  be  demonstrated  by  a  series 
of  proceedings,  some  of  which  merely  show  the  bad  faith  of  the  patient, 
while  others  allow  the  degree  of  visual  acuteness  whicb^ae  enjoys  to  be 
established  with  sufficient  exactness. 

It  is  certain  that  neither  means  of  taking  thea^(2#ople  unawares,  nor 
sufficient  proper  apparatus  for  unveiling  the  im|0Ntures,  is  lacking ;  their 
multiplicity,  however,  is  evidence  that  no  on^^Xhem  is  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory.  Moreover,  this  question  of  medi^^yand  apparatus  remains  in  a 
certain  sense  always  open,  because  in  pi^j^uon  to  the  frequency  of  their 
employment  the  most  ingeniously  cojfoived  procedures  lose  their  efficacy, 
the  various  methods  of  action  finally  becoming  known  to  intelligent 
malingerers,  especially  to  tho^A^aving  some  idea  of  optics.  It  will 
always,  therefore,  be  useful  ^SiJ^roduce  modifications  of  methods  already 
in  use,  and  to  be  famili^yrith  unpublished  ones,  in  order  to  bewilder 
trained  malingerers.  ^ 

Frolich2  has  maHfcA  study  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  numerous 
recent  procedmt^CS^r  detecting  malingering.  Only  the  most  important 
will  be  discus^|  here,  from  among  which  the  physician  will  still  have 
to  select  t^^^Vhich  appear  to  him  best  suited  to  the  particular  case  upon 
Uncalled 


which  \ 


to  give  an  opinion. 


>ulirte  Blindheit  des  rechfcen  Auges.  Wiener  medizinische  Wochenschrift,  1861, 

v  2  Des  procedes  modernes  pour  reconnaitre  la  simulation  de  la  cecite  ou  de  la  faiblesse 
yy  V^visuelle.  .Revue  medicale  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  1891,  p.  721. 
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The  patient  most  frequently  complains  of  complete  blindness  or  defective 
vision  on  one  side  ( amaurose  ou  amblyopie  unilateral  simulee).  Exception¬ 
ally  he  tries  to  prove  that  he  is  completely  blind,  or  that  the  sight  of  the 
two  eyes  has  become  defective  ( amaurose  ou  amblyopie  bilaterale  simulee ). 

I.— SIMULATED  BLINDNESS  OF  ONE  EYE. 

After  having  assured  himself  by  an  exhaustive  clinical  examination 
that  the  visual  symptoms  are  not  accounted  for  by  a  lesion  situated  either 
in  the  deeper  membranes  of  the  eye  or  in  the  central  visual  nervous  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  physician  should  investigate  first  of  all  (1)  the  condition  of 
the  pupil  and  (2)  the  direction  of  the  visual  axis .  Von  Welz’s  test  will 
accomplish  this  examination  satisfactorily. 

A.  OBJECTIVE  METHODS. 

The  testimony  of  objective  observation  is  the  most  incontestable.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  method  of  examination  cannot  teach  anything  concerning 
the  degree  of  visual  acuity  which  the  malingerer  possesses. 

1.  CONDITION  OF  THE  PUPIL. 

The  reaction  of  the  iris  to  light-stimulus  is  extremely  definite,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  valuable  sign  which  allows  the  physician  to  ascertain  objectively 
whether  the  retina  is  sensitive  to  light.  Before  investigating  pupillary 
motility,  however,  it  is  well  to  make  sure  of  the  absence  of  miosis,  synechise, 
or  inflammation,  as  well  as  of  psychical  or  sensory  stimulation.  The  patient 
must  be  placed  in  an  apartment  which  receives  light  througihA1 window  in 
such  a  way  that  the  eyes  are  equally  illuminated.  Stronfl£S^tl  ieeble  illu¬ 
mination  should  be  successively  employed.  If  the  rigjirt^ye  is  blind  and 
the  healthy  left  one  is  covered, — but  in  such  a  way^lS^it  can  be  observed, 
— there  will  be  complete  immobility,  not  only  of*wriris  of  the  right  eye, 
when  it  is  first  covered  by  the  hand  and  tho^P^&^bsed  to  diffused  sunlight 
while  looking  at  a  distant  object,  but  al^>  aSJn le  iris  of  the  left  eye ;  the 
sphincter  of  which  would  be  sympathetic?^  contracted  if  the  retina  of  the 
right  eye  retained  sensibility  to  light^ 

The  patient  being  next  placed  tfranGark  room,  the  amaurotic  right  eye, 
for  example,  is  to  be  covered.  vW¥  hysieian,  while  continuing  to  observe 
it,  should  throw  a  pencil  a^v^ght  on  the  healthy  left  eye,  varying  the 
intensity  of  the  illumin^Topror  make  the  patient  fix  with  this  eye  upon 
an  object  that  is  placed  very  near  and  towards  the  nose  (accommodation 
and  convergence).  JKj^ach  instance  the  pupil  of  the  right  eye  will  con¬ 
tract  if  the  iris  t  under  the  influence  of  a  mydriatic.  The  method 
recommende^X^^Vrlt  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  retina  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  ligh^$hisists  in  illuminating  the  macular  region  of  the  retina  for 
a  brief  jjsXod  of  time,  when,  if  light-perception  be  preserved,  blinking 
and^om^/laerymation  will  be  observed. 

examination  of  the  pupil  becomes  a  delicate  and  a  doubtful  matter 
^V£fle  eye,  amblyopic  only,  still  possesses  quantitative  perception  of  light, 
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for  in  this  case  any  opinion  may  be  erroneous,  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient. 
No  conclusion,  therefore,  except  that  which  is  obtained  from  a  number  of 
tests,  controlling  one  by  another,  should  be  given.  The  same  applies  when  a 
real  or  an  artificial  mydriasis  exists.  An  eye  with  a  dilated  pupil  is  far  from 
always  being  an  amaurotic  one.  It  may  be  only  amblyopic,  or  it  may 
possess  a  normal  visual  acuity,  although  presenting,  in  the  latter  case,  func¬ 
tional  disturbances  resulting  from  dazzling  and  loss  of  accommodation. 
The  following  plan  is  the  best  method  of  making  a  differential  diagnosis. 
The  patient  is  placed  in  a  dark  room.  The  degree  of  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  healthy  left  iris  when  light  is  focussed  upon  the  eye  is  to 
be  observed.  The  eye  is  then  to  be  screened  ;  this  done,  the  light  is  thrown 
by  means  of  a  lens  on  the  right  eye  with  its  dilated  pupil.  If  the  retina 
of  the  latter  eye  is  insensitive,  the  pupil  of  the  left  one  will  not  vary :  if 
the  right  eye  is  amblyopic  only,  the  left  pupil  contracts  slowly  and  feebly ; 
if  its  visual  acuity  is  normal,  the  contraction  of  the  left  pupil  is  as  pro¬ 
nounced  as  if  luminous  rays  are  thrown  directly  upon  the  left  eye. 

Mydriasis  is  often  induced  with  fraudulent  intent.  It  behooves  the 
physician  not  to  be  misled  by  it.  Cases  are  common  in  which  the  impos¬ 
ture  is  a  very  shallow  one,  soon  resulting  in  the  confusion  of  the  too  simple 
malingerer.  In  such  cases  the  pupil  is  dilated  ad  maximum;  the  iris  is 
almost  imperceptible,  so  much  of  it  being  effaced.  Sometimes  there  remains 
a  slight  conjunctivitis  of  special  type  that  is  due  to  the  prolonged  use  of 
the  mydriatic.  When,  however,  the  malingerer  is  well  informed,  he  makes 
use  of  a  minute  dose  of  the  drug,  and  ceases  the  instU^ions  some  time 
before  the  examination,  so  as  to  obtain  only  a  med i uid^mawiti on .  In  such 
a  case  doubt  is  permissible,  it  being  necessary  toira^te  such  arrangements 
that  the  malingerer  cannot  again  have  recourse  tTShe  mydriatic.  In  arti¬ 
ficial  mydriasis,  stimulation  of  both  retinae  ces  no  contraction  of  the 

pupil. 

To  recapitulate :  the  fact  that  the^  r: 
exposed  to  a  bright  li< 


light,  while  it^^n 
lodation,  pointaJwi 


hj/phpil  remains  motionless  when 
ntracts  under  the  influence  of  con- 


$ 


vergence  and  accommodation,  poini&/with  great  probability  to  the  exist- 
1  ence  of  a  unilateral  amaurosis.  & 

In  the  case  of  amblyopiapks^mination  of  the  iris  and  pupil  will  furnish 
much  less  conclusive  ih^fmation  than  when  it  is  a  question  of  the 
simulation  of  unilatenc^jimaurosis.  An  amblyopic  eye  still  possesses,  in 
fact,  quantitative  peremption  of  light.  Unless  there  is  simulation,  or  indeed 
a  true  or  artific^lCaydriasis,  a  more  or  less  marked  sluggishness  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  i^compared  with  those  of  the  healthy  eye  should  be  demon¬ 
strated.  JWGyill  be  easily  understood  that  there  may  exist  only  minimum 
differe  tie  interpretation  of  which  is  difficult  and  therefore  doubtful. 
It  i^dlways  necessary  to  remember,  in  this  examination  of  the  light-reflex, 
tfi<F)h*  iris-reaction  may  be  lacking  in  an  eye  that  is  sensitive  to  light,  in 
<&e.  same  way  as  in  cases  in  which  the  iris  reacts  normally,  although  the 
^retina  is  no  longer  sensitive  to  impressions  by  a  luminous  agent. 
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In  hysteria  the  iris  generally  responds  to  light,  but  it  may  be  contracted 
or  dilated  and  fixed. 


Westphal 1  says  miotic  pupils  occur  either  independently  of  an  attack  of 
hysteria  or  as  the  result  of  a  slight  one.  He  has  also  seen  the  paradoxical 
iris-reaction,  and  a  well-marked  case  of  hippus.  The  dilated  and  fixed 


pupil  occurs  usually  during  convulsive  attacks  (Karplus2),  which  leave 


no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  case,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  met 
with  in  persistent  hysterical  simulation  of  blindness.  That  it  may  be 
seen,  however,  even  in  monocular  simulation,  is  shown  by  the  following 
case : 3 

A  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  a  decidedly  hysterical  history,  asserted 
that  there  was  no  vision  in  the  right  eye,  except  a  vague  perception  of  light. 
There  was  also  violent  clonic  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  and  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face.  The  pupil  was  widely  dilated  and  fixed.  The  left 
eye  was  normal.  With  a  +  S.  3  D.  lens  placed  before  the  right  eye  and  a 
+  S.  18  D.  lens  situated  before  the  left  one,  she  read  two  and  one-half 
Snellen  type  at  fourteen  inches’  distance, — of  course  with  the  “  blind”  eye. 
As  the  muscular  spasm  was  said  to  have  been  relieved  on  a  former  occasion 
by  the  application  of  a  Charcot  magnet,  an  imitation  of  this  magnet,  made 
of  wood  with  metal  tips,  was  used,  with  the  effect  of  relieving  the  muscular 
spasm  and  at  once  restoring  the  pupil  to  its  normal  size  and  the  iris  to  per¬ 
fect  reaction.  This  mydriasis,  promptly  cured  by  mental  impression,  must 
have  been  due  to  an  excitation  of  the  pupil-dilating  centre  in  the  medulla, 
which  is  known  to  be  influenced  by  the  emotions.  * 

If  an  eye  is  amaurotic,  or  is  extremely  amblyopic,  it  has  a^mnifest  ten¬ 
dency  to  deviate  while  its  normal  fellow  is  directed  tcjflJaWs  any  point 
looked  at.  When  there  is  no  evident  deviation  of  onsQyof  it  is  sufficient, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  patient  fixes  exactly  witiNboth  eyes,  to  alter¬ 
nately  cover  the  right  and  the  left  eye  while  maU&pnim  look  at  the  flame 
of  a  candle  placed  two  or  three  metres  If  binocular  fixation 

exists,  neither  eye  will  move  when  the  otlifo  i^overed.  The  diagnosis  of 
the  integrity  of  binocular  single  vision  completed  by  the  use  of  a 

prism  (diplopia  and  deviation  or  dis^fejement  of  the  eye)  and  by  different 
tests,  such  as  the  Holmes  stereos(foheand  the  plates  of  Dahlfeld  or  of 
Kroll,  etc.  ^ 

In  accordance  with  Sell lrrfdwfcim pier  and  Pickert,  the  writer  finds  that 
Bering’s  experiment,  re<^mjuended  by  Schweigger,  tends  to  errors  of 
observation,  even  witli^atients  with  normal  vision,  this  being  much  more 
so,  therefore,  with  bt^sfightly  intelligent  or  inattentive  subjects.  Of  less 
value  also  is  kh^fSprcenomena  of  lustre  or  stereoscopic  radiancy  (Dove), 
which  is  ob  the  fusion  of  two  pictures,  one  of  which  is  drawn  in 


black  on  a  ivlme  ground,  and  the  other  in  white  on  a  black  ground. 

1  BelN^^rKlinische  Wochensehrift,  1897,  47  und  48. 

Bner  klini^che  Wochensehrift,  1896,  Nr.  52. 

•Ian,  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmol ogical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  649. 
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The  patient  may  have  single  vision  with  the  two  eyes  open  when  one 
eye  is  blind,  or  when  he  suppresses  the  impression  that  is  received  by  it 
(monocular  vision).  Monocular  vision  very  often  accompanies  strabismus, 
an  affection  which  it  is  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  feign  during 
prolonged  examinations. 

Paralytic  strabismus  of  recent  date  frequently  occurs  without  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  visual  acuity  of  the  affected  eye ;  but  the  contrary  also  holds 
good.  As  for  non-alternating  strabismus,  this  is  most  frequently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  anomaly  of  refraction  and  with  a  diminution  of  visual 
acuity,  which  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  This  form  of  amblyopia 
continues  to  progress  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  strabismus,  and 
finally  scarcely  allows  the  patient  the  ability  to  see  to  count  fingers  at  any 
distance. 

In  these  cases  all  possible  information  should  be  obtained,  and  minute 
examinations  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  base  an  opinion  on  re¬ 
peated  trials,  the  value  and  results  of  which  cannot  be  open  to  suspicion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  physician  may  be  entirely  baffled,  for  the  subject 
affected  with  functional  strabismus  possesses  the  faculty  of  ignoring  the 
image  received  by  the  right  eye,  which  he  has  declared  blind.  As  a  result 
of  this  psychical  exclusion,  the  vision  of  such  a  patient  is  therefore  monoc¬ 
ular, — that  is  to  say,  such  a  subject  does  not  habitually  enjoy  binocular 
vision.1 

It  should  be  remembered  that  stereoscopic  fusion  is  not  only  a  physio¬ 
logic  phenomenon  but  also  a  central  psychic  act  (Janet,  Pernheim,  Meyer, 
etc.),  and  that  with  certain  patients  with  strabismus  al(ef^exists  a  kind  of 
dissociation  of  binocular  vision  ( Schweigger,  Gre  imou,  etc.),  which 
is  not  equally  perfect  in  the  use  of  the  stereos#^  in  the  act  of  reading, 
etc.,  just  as  cases  of  monocular  amaurosjs^O^a  hysterical  nature  with 
retention  of  binocular  vision  (Charcot,  PM'Huy’Westphal,  Dor,  Jr.2)  which 
are  sometimes  dissociated  may  be  obse^eJjjjj©. ntonel li 3). 

The  test  known  under  the  narfe  <Whe  von  Welz  method  consists  in 
placing  a  prism  of  from  ten  to  (vjmty  degrees,  with  its  base  outwards, 
in  front  of  the  eye  that  is  supped  to  be  blind,  and  endeavoring  to  make 
the  patient  read.  In  such  a^cSmion,  to  obtain  single  vision,  the  right  eye 
will  deviate  inward  and^k&K’ef  itself  the  moment  the  prism  is  removed, — 
movements  which  tJi/"Walingerer  will  not  make  his  eye  undergo  should 
it  not  really  see.4  Cl 


0 


1  Sachs,  Sehen  der  Schielenden.  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xliii. 

2  Une  opwfltion  de  persistance  de  la  vision  binoeulaire  dans  un  cas  d’amblyopie 
monocuPtoXSysterique.  Revue  generale  d’Ophtalmologie,  1897,  p.  51. 

3  ft^^sociation  de  la  vision  binoeulaire  cbez  quelques  strabiques  et  quelques  hysteri- 
ques,^  propos  d’un  cas  d’amaurose  monoculaire  hysterique.  Archives  d’Ophtalmologie, 

218- 

v  V4  Welz,  Ueber  Entdeckung  simulirter  Amaurose  und  Amblyopien.  Congres  interne 
’ Ophtalmologie  de  Paris,  1867. 
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B.  SUBJECTIVE  METHODS. 

Besides  the  evidences  of  objective  observation,  there  remains  a  recourse 
to  methods  which  depend  upon  catching  the  patient  unawares  (properly 
called  “  de  surprise”),  all  of  these  plans  being  based  upon  the  principles 
of  optics  or  of  physiology.  A  great  number  of  these  methods  rest  upon 
the  properties  of  plane  mirrors,  of  concave  mirrors,  of  prisms,  etc.  In 
others  (the  methods  of  Javal-Cuignet,  Snellen,  etc.)  the  patient  is  made  to 
try  to  read  with  the  supposed  blind  right  eye,  for  instance,  some  letters 
which  the  healthy  left  eye  cannot  distinguish  by  the  interposition  of  a 
screen  between  the  presumably  good  eye  and  the  letters.  The  eye  is,  par 
excellence ,  the  organ  of  illusions,  and  the  methods  of  deceiving  it  are 
numerous.  As  the  writer  has  previously  said,  among  these  tests  some 
tend  to  establish  only  the  dishonesty  of  the  patient,  while  others  allow  a 
sufficiently  accurate  determination  of  the  visual  acuity  of  the  eye  examined. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that ,  in  all  these  experiments ,  the  physician  takes 
care  that  the  patient  does  not  succeed ,  under  any  pretext ,  in  closing  either  eye , 
even  momentarily. 


1.  JAVAL-CUIGNET’S  METHOD  AND  ITS  MODIFICATIONS. 

The  description  of  the  subjective  methods  are  here  begun  with  the 
plan  of  Javal-Cuignet,  it  being  one  of  the  simplest  and  one  of  the  oldest. 
The  test  can  also  be  employed  for  the  verification  of  the  existence  of  bi¬ 
nocular  vision. 

Javal-Cuignet' s  Method } — After  the  physician  has  tried  this  method  on 
himself,  he  is  to  hold  fixedly,  some  thirty-five  centimetre^fitam  the  eyes 
to  be  examined,  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  are  tracecWtecs,  figures,  and 
printed  letters.  A  pencil  or  a  finger  is  to  be  interni^ijjrat  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  nose  and  the  paper  in  the  median/fcSe;  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  sortie  of  the  letters,  figures,  or  dots  iinsS®le  in  each  of  the  visual 
fields.  If  the  patient  reads  these  letters  dfSN^whole  line  accurately,  the 
deception  is  detected.  By  taking  into  ctosWfu’ation  the  size  of  the  letters 
which  have  been  recognized,  an  appro^pite  measure  of  the  visual  acuity 
can  also  be  obtained.  r* 

Apparently  very  simple  and^wr  requiring  any  costly  apparatus,  the 
Javal-Cuignet  method  prestf  difficulties  in  its  application.  It  re¬ 
quires  absolute  immobility  head  and  a  printed  page ;  the  physician 

also  must  be  able  to  fire^ itT  nis  own  mind  the  details  of  the  test  and  to 
familiarize  himself  with  it  in  order  to  interpret  with  rapidity  and  certainty 
the  answers  of  tta^mient.  So  as  to  lead  the  patient  more  surely  into 
error,  it  is  $(Jp^rmgeous  to  make  him  perform  lateral  movements  of 
the  eyes  \^^>ving  the  finger,  a  pencil,  or  even  a  sheet  of  paper.  The 


ceil4 
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& 


1  Cj 


:t,  Note  sur  un  moyen  de  constatation  de  Tamblyopie  et  de  l’amaurose  d'un 
en  de  memoires  de  medecine,  de  chirurgie  et  de  pliarmacie  militaires,  xxiv., 
xxix.,  p.  257. 
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paper  should,  by  preference,  be  transparent,  for  by  standing  behind,  with 
the  eyes  above  its  upper  margin,  it  can  be  very  easily  noticed  which  is  the 
point  or  letter  that  should  disappear  in  accordance  with  any  lateral  move¬ 
ments  that  may  be  induced. 

The  modifications  added  to  this  method,  successively  by  Martin1  and 
Barthelemy,2  allow  the  experiment  to  be  made  with  more  precision,  and 
performed  for  the  establishment  not  only  of  the  existence  of  amaurosis, 
but  also  for  the  measurement  of  visual  acuity. 

Martin's  Apparatus . — This  has  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  apply¬ 
ing  the  Javal  method.  It  consists  of  a  box  thirty-five  centimetres  long 
by  twenty  centimetres  broad.  In  front  are  two  openings  which  serve  for 
eye-pieces,  and  the  test  letters  are  arranged  on  the  posterior  surface.  Fif¬ 
teen  centimetres  in  front  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  median  line,  a  rod  one 
centimetre  in  diameter,  which  cau  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to 
necessity,  is  placed. 

Facing  the  window,  the  examiner  holds  the  apparatus  between  his 
hands,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  box  being  placed  against  his  chest.  He  is 
then  to  make  the  patient  look  through  the  anterior  opening,  the  rod  having 
been  previously  raised.  If  the  patient  reads  all  the  letters,  the  fraud  is 
discovered  and  the  visual  acuity  is  measured.  Should  the  malingerer 
declare,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  can  only  read  certain  letters,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  they  are  in  reality  hidden  by  the  rod  from 
the  eye  that  is  claimed  to  be  blind. 

Barthelemy' s  Apparatus. — This  contrivance  has  the  advantage  of  serv¬ 
ing  also  as  a  stereoscope  and  a  pseudoscope.  It  consists^aAa  large  square 
ruler  fifty  centimetres  long,  graduated  in  centimetrc^^mcf  supported  at 
its  middle  by  a  pedestal  or  by  a  handle.  At  oimW  its  extremities  an 
iron  plate  pierced  by  two  holes  for  the  eyes,  and^nushed  with  hooks  that 
permit  the  adjustment  of  prisms  (stereoscope'  Erecting  glasses,  is  fixed. 
On  the  ruler,  two  travellers  slide.  Onp-qjQiese  carries  a  wooden  frame 
serving  for  a  screen,  and  the  other  kolHg^ci  test-card.  A  system  of  two 
mirrors  that  are  movable  around  an^S^is  that  is  fitted  in  one  of  the  trav¬ 
ellers  can  be  adapted  to  the  appandii^rallowing  the  physician  to  reproduce 
the  tests  of  the  Fles’s  box  by  the  cards  or  test-letters  in  a  position 

that  is  external  to  the  aperto^eo/the  screen  which  is  intended  for  the  eyes 
of  the  patient. 

Driver's 3  ilf^Ao^-^M’iver  interposes  a  vertical  ruler,  four  centi¬ 
metres  broad,  at  a  o^fiuite  distance  between  the  eyes  of  the  patient  and 
two  of  Snellen^^^t-types  in  such  a  way  that  the  ruler  acts  as  a  screen 
hiding  the  i^^iest-type  from  the  left  eye,  aud  the  left  test-type  from  the 


0 


1  moyen  de  reconnaitre  et  de  mesurer  l’amblyopie  unilateral.  Becueil 

de  medtein^et  de  chirurgie  militaire,  t.  xxxiv.,  1878,  p.  307. 

^/<4^\xamen  de  la  vision,  etc.,  1889,  p.  200. 

^%-feeitrag  zur  Entdeckung  simulirter  einseitiger  Amaurose,  Berliner  klinische  "W och- 
^S*chrift,  1872,  S.  143. 
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right  eye.  If  the  patient  succeeds  in  reading  the  letters  on  the  two  scales, 
he  discloses  his  fraud,  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  degree  of  vision 
of  the  eye  which  he  claims  is  defective. 


2.  TESTS  BY  PSEUDOSCOPIC  APPAKATUS. 

Many  of  the  methods  here  employed  are  applications  of  the  properties 
of  the  plane  mirror,  their  object  being  to  induce  the  malingerer  to  read 
letters  which  he  thinks  he  is  seeing  with  the  healthy  eye  with  the  eye  that 
he  declares  to  be  defective. 

In  1860,  Fles1  contrived  an  ingenious  instrument  intended  to  make  a 
supposed  amaurotic  eye  see  an  image  which  the  patient  imagines  he  is  seeing 
with  the  good  eye.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  box  in  which  two  mirrors 
of  a  definite  size  and  orientation  are  placed  vertically  under  an  inclination 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees. 

The  small  dimensions  of  the  apparatus,  causing  prolonged  efforts  of 
accommodation  before  the  images  are  found,  and  the  images  being  formed  so 
near  to  one  another  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  blend,  produces  a  lack  of 
precision  in  the  answers  of  the  patient.  Consequently,  with  the  object  of 
rendering  the  plan  more  practical,  Fles’s  box  has  undergone  modifications. 

Baroffio  inclines  the  mirrors  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees ; 
Binnendijk  and  Armaignac2  make  them  movable  on  a  hinge  in  such  a  way 
as  to  vary  the  angle  which  they  form,  and  to  obtain  such  relations  of  the 
images  that,  without  closing  one  of  the  eyes,  it  is  impossible  t<l  know  which 
is  the  image  perceived  by  the  right  eye  and  which  is  seen^bvE^p  left  eye. 

In  Monoyer's 3  double  apparatus  the  two  mirrors  Placed  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  plane  which  joins  the  eyes  of  the  p^p^k  examined.  This 
arrangement  is  preferable  to  that  of  Mareschal’^jpfeudoscope,  which  has 
but  one  mirror.  In  addition,  the  transverse  dfm^lision  of  the  box  is  such 
that  the  patient  can  see  the  images  of  his  (ftvu\eyes  at  the  same  time  as  the 
images  of  the  objects  or  test-drawings,  v^icnis  not  the  case  with  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  Fles,  Armaignac,  and  Monoj(g^,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
mirrors  and  to  their  orientation,  i ^oreover,  the  screens  inserted  in  the 
floor  of  the  Monoyer  box  allo\v,A^nirrors  to  be  shut  off  and  inclined  as 
in  the  Fles  apparatus.  Mj  lias  adapted  prisms  to  the  eye-pieces  in 
such  a  way  as  to  performJl^Scfet  of  A.  von  Graefe,  and  to  convert  the  Fles 
apparatus  into  a  stereos^Qj)^.  Other  additions,  among  which  is  an  angular 
screen  provided  wit bC^  median  window,  allow  also  Cuignet’s  experiment 
and  other  hemio^T^ic  tests  to  be  made.  In  the  apparatus  of  Mareschal 
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Tydschrift  voor  Geneeskunde,  1860,  p.  309. 

"entaire  d’ophtalmoscopie,  d’optometrie  et  de  refraction  oculaire,  1878, 
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ret  Monoyer,  Physique  medicate,  1884,  p.  323. 
jTote  sur  une  modification  a  la  boite  de  Flos.  Recueil  de  m^moires  de  medecine, 
tfurgie  et  de  pharmacie  militaires,1879,  p.  437. 
ir  5  Astegiano,  Giornale  medico  del  regio  esercito  e  della  regina  marina,  1889,  p.  242. 
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there  is  but  one  mirror,  this  being  small  enough  to  prevent  the  eye  from 
seeing  the  sign  which  is  placed  on  the  same  side.  The  box  is  sufficiently 
large  to  prevent  any  effort  of  accommodation  and  convergence  (strabismus). 

Astegiano 1  has  attempted  to  convert  the  Fles  box  into  an  apparatus 
permitting  the  visual  acuity  of  an  eye  that  has  been  declared  amblyopic  to 
be  exactly  measured. 

A  graduated  scale  of  reversed  letters,  or  of  symbols  for  the  illiterate,  is 
substituted  for  the  test-cards  (pictures  of  playing-cards).  The  upper  wall 
of  ground  glass  is  discarded,  because  it  diminishes  the  illumination  to  too 
great  an  extent.  In  its  place,  a  mirror  which  is  mounted  on  hinges  and 
acts  like  that  of  a  stereoscope  is  made  to  reflect  daylight  into  the  interior 
of  the  box.  Metallic  mirrors  are  used  in  preference  to  ordinary  ones,  in 
order  to  obtain  clear  images  and  to  avoid  multiplicity.  Finally,  the  eye¬ 
pieces  are  made  movable  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  adjustment  to 
the  variable  intervals  between  the  eyes  of  different  patients. 

The  Fles  apparatus  and  the  different  improvements  that  it  has  under¬ 
gone  merely  allow  the  physician,  in  case  the  experiment  is  successful,  to 
assert  that  the  person  examined  is  not  completely  blind  in  one  eye,  not 
permitting  any  approximate  information  as  to  the  visual  power  of  the  eye 
which  has  been  declared  defective.  In  the  latter  case  the  patient  compares 
the  two  halves  of  the  scale  which  is  shown  him,  and,  by  a  difference  of 
the  clearness  of  the  image,  takes  note  of  the  letters  that  are  seen  by  the 
amblyopic  eye,  and  so  reads  from  this  half  of  the  scaleymerely  what  he 

chooses.  vOj 

In  addition,  one  cause  of  error  in  the  measuremenrm  visual  acuity  by 
these  procedures  results  from  a  weakening  of  the*Qvmsity  of  light  by  the 
reflection  of  the  images  in  the  mirror,  and  by^v^spersion  of  light  at  the 
point  of  incidence ;  the  rule  being  that  tl^S&re  perfectly  the  mirror  is 
polished  the  greater  is  the  distance  at  ^ITtip^reading  by  reflection  is  ren¬ 
dered  possible.  C 

The  optoscope  of  Bertin-Sans2(^Nsists  of  a  box  that  is  sixteen  cen¬ 
timetres  long,  eighteen  centimetres  broad,  and  four  centimetres  deep.  All 
the  sides  are  opaque  except  tl^Nuuerior  wall,  which  presents  two  openings 
fitted  with  transparent  forming  eye-pieces.  At  the  side  of  these 

are  two  other  round  qjmkngs  furnished  with  ground  glass.  Unknown 
to  the  malingerer,  fftiejnnger  can  easily  cover  the  latter,  by  means  of  a 
projection  of  wooiwmch  conceals  them.  In  the  interior  of  the  box,  on  the 
opposite  posteui^^vall,  are  two  plane  mirrors,  the  junction  of  which  forms 
a  projectipg/^*^e,  and  whose  vertical  planes  cut  at  a  right  angle  through 
its  mit|d^5fc^kes  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  ground 
glassy  tW'ai 
ti 


an  imaginary  point  situated  twenty-five  centimetres  from  the 
is  to  say,  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision.  As  a 


glassy  m  an  imaginar 
t^^j^-pieces, — that  i 


^Giornale  medico  del  regio  esercito  e  della  regina  marina,  1889,  p.  241. 

2  NTouvel  optoscope  pour  dejouer  la  simulation  de  l’amblyopie  et  de  la  cecite  mono- 
^  culaires.  Annales  d’hygiene  et  de  medecine  legale,  1885,  p.  340. 
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result  of  this  arrangement,  the  image  of  each  of  the  ground  and  transparent 
glasses  is  seen  by  each  of  the  eyes  in  the  shape  of  a  small  luminous  circle. 
When  the  images  become  superposed,  the  luminous  circle  becomes  single. 
If  one  of  the  ground  glasses  be  blocked  from  use,  the  circle  will  remain 
single  but  less  brilliant,  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish  whether 
it  is  the  image  of  the  right  or  of  the  left  aperture  which  has  disappeared. 
The  remainder  of  the  test  is  easily  understood. 

The  tests  with  the  plane  mirror,  according  to  Herter,1  Delay,2  and 
Rosanow,3  depend  on  the  following  principle.  If  both  eyes  are  alternately 
illuminated  somewhat  rapidly  and  repeatedly  with  an  ophthalmoscopic 
mirror,  the  patient  cannot  tell  into  which  eye  the  rays  are  directed,  because 
of  the  intercrossing  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  at  the  chiasm.  The 
writer  has  many  times  tried  this  experiment  with  an  ordinary  ophthalmo¬ 
scopic  mirror,  and  can  avow  that  it  has  frequently  given  him  contradictory 
results.  An  intelligent  malingerer  will  be  able  to  recognize  in  which  of 
his  eyes  the  image  is  formed,  from  the  shape  of  the  source  of  light,  the 
dimensions  of  the  mirror,  its  orientation,  and  the  movements  of  the  hand 
manipulating  it.  In  order  to  remedy  these  defects  Delay  has  suggested  a 
modification  which  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  advantageous  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  feigned  blindness. 

“It  will  be  necessary  for  this  experiment,”  says  Delay,  “to  make 
use  of  a  mirror  of  small  dimensions  (two  centimetres  square,  for  example) 
placed  in  front  of  a  source  of  light  of  sufficient  intensity  and  size.  We 
obtain  thus  a  very  evenly  lighted  surface,  the  appearance  of  vdiich  can  be  in 
no  way  changed  by  the  movements  which  the  examiner  lna^^to  direct  the 
reflected  rays  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  The  mirror,  wherever  its  position, 
will  appear  thus  as  a  single  luminous  point.  More®<Qk>  the  experimenter 
can  place  himself  behind  a  screen,  which  shuts  qff^erything  except  the 
glass  of  the  mirror,  and  work  far  enough  a^p^yso  that  the  movements 
which  he  impresses  on  it  to  vary  the  dir(^ti?5pvof  the  rays,  may  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  insignificant  to  be  unobserved  b&  tnffperson  who  is  examined. 

“  Some  signs  or  test-type  letters  traj^ej ^reversed)  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  or 
cut  out  in  black  paper  and  pasted  o^tpmsparent  paper,  are  brought  before 
the  lamp,  which  is  placed  behindQte  patient.  In  illuminating  alternately 
and  rapidly,  and  by  makin^jfe  ^patient  name  the  reflected  signs,  the 
physician  will  thus  detmi(fi^  the  visual  acuity  of  the  eye  that  has  been 
declared  to  be  amblyo^ic^the  distance  at  which  the  sign  is  recognized 
being  represented  hy(U^  distance  of  the  mirror  from  the  patient  examined, 
and  of  the  tcst-si^T^from  the  mirror).” 

Klinische 


1  Zur  En^^N^^Vg  der  Simulation  einseitiger  Amaurose  und  Amblyopie. 
MonatsblatteiM^tf  Augenheilkunde,  1878,  S.  385. 

2  PespAci  paux  moyens  de  reconnaitre  la  simulation  de  l’amaurose  unilatefale.  These 
de  Mort(^li«r,  1887. 

la  decouverte  de  Pamaurose  et  de  l’amblyopie  monoculaires.  Vestnik  oftalmo- 
889,  March  and  April. 
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The  method  of  Coronat1  for  the  detection  of  simulated  unilateral 
amaurosis  depends  on  the  properties  of  concave  mirrors.  It  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  inexpensive,  since  it  can  be  conducted  with  a  concave  ophthal¬ 
moscopic  mirror  and  a  card  upon  which  some  wafers  are  pasted ;  it  also 
permits  the  easy  watching  of  the  patient’s  eyes. 

To  a  vertical  standard  a  concave  mirror  is  attached,  in  front  of  which 
at  a  convenient  distance  is  arranged  another  standard  that  is  perforated  with 
an  aperture  which  encases  the  head  of  the  person  to  be  examined.  Below 
this  aperture  is  a  rotating  disk,  which  brings  its  colored  segments  one  after 
the  other  into  the  right  or  the  left  of  two  horizontal  apertures  in  a  black 
plate  which  covers  it.  The  axis  of  the  mirror,  inclined  at  a  certain  degree 
to  the  horizon,  passes  through  a  point  that  is  situated  between  the  eyes 
of  the  patient  and  the  rotating  disk,  just  as  the  plane  of  vertical  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  apparatus  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  mirror  and  to  the 
middle  of  the  distance  of  the  two  eyes.  According  to  these  arrangements, 
the  color  of  the  right  aperture,  for  example,  projected  to  the  centre  of 
the  mirror,  will  be  formed  at  the  left  and  can  be  seen  only  by  the  left 
eye  of  the  patient,  and  vice  versa ,  which  he  is  unaware  of  unless  he  closes 
alternately  the  two  eyes. 

A  certain  number  of  the  instruments  described  as  modifications  of  the 
Fles  box  differ  from  it  merely  in  the  absence  of  the  mirror.  The  trans¬ 
position  of  the  images  is  obtained  by  means  of  one  or  two  screens  (the  boxes 
of  Bertels,2  d’AndrS3). 

Prato’s  hemioscope  is  constructed  of  two  crossed  cylmArs,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  centimetres  long,  that  are  closed  at  the  obje  by  a  trans¬ 

parent  diaphragm,  on  which  an  object  that  is  diffei^M)on  the  two  sides  is 
drawn. 

Melskens 4  presented  at  the  Internationalyj^Iedical  Congress  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  (1884)  an  apparatus  in  which  a  mojid^  plate  enables  the  physician, 
by  means  of  a  simple  mechanism,  to  cov^r^ometimes  the  two  lateral  open¬ 
ings,  and  sometimes  the  middle  ope^W  in  the  posterior  wall,  and  thus 
obtain  at  will  both  crossed  and  direcKyision. 

The  different  instruments  \\  40  the  writer  has  passed  in  review  do  not 
give  sufficiently  precise  infonapt^i  as  to  the  degree  of  visual  acuity  of  the 
eye  that  has  been  declar^vjcf  be  defective.  This  is  not  true  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contrivances.  ^ 

ChauveVs  Metlio(\^£ he  Chauvel  box  is  rectangular,  thirty-three  centi- 

- & - 

;^n)  a  decouvrir  la  simulation  de  l’amaurose  unilateral.  La  Province 


1  Procede  dgsVi 
medicale, 


,ober  12. 

ne  modification  a  la  boite  de  Fles. 
elfccte  pharmacie  militaires,  1880,  p.  297. 
-.-^.ification  pratique  apportee  a  la  boite  de  Flos, 
de  c(dmrgie,  et  de  pharmacie  militaires,  1882,  p.  4. 


Appareil  pour  constater  la  simulation  d’amaurose  d’un  ceil. 
!iodique  des  sciences  medicales,  Copenbague,  1884. 


Recueil  de  memoires  de  medecine,  de 
Recueil  de  memoires  de  medecine, 
Congres  international 
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metres  long  and  about  twenty  centimetres  broad.  Its  posterior  wall  con¬ 
sists  of  a  sheet  of  glass,  divided  into  two  parts  like  a  stereoscopic  card,  on 
which  are  printed  letters  of  dimensions  that  have  been  calculated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  measure  the  visual  acuity  at  a  distance  of  thirty- three  centimetres, 
which  is  that  ordinarily  used  for  reading.  The  first  line  answers  to  V  = 
and  the  last  to  V  =  J,  for  example.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  box  carries 
two  hoods  projecting  rather  more  than  a  centimetre’s  distance,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  separated  to  allow  the  nose  to  be  placed  between  them.  The  phy¬ 
sician,  placed  at  one  side,  sees  that  the  eyes  remain  exposed  during  the  ex¬ 
amination.  A  transposition  of  the  letters  is  effected  by  two  thin  pieces  of 
wood  that  are  attached  perpendicularly  one  over  the  other,  by  one  of  their 
borders  which  forms  the  axis  around  which  they  move.  One  of  these 
pieces,  pierced  with  two  lateral  holes,  gives  opportunity  for  direct  vision ; 
the  second,  which  has  only  a  median  aperture,  is  arranged  for  crossed 
vision.  The  openings  are  provided  with  weak  prisms  that  facilitate  the 
dissociation  of  the  images,  it  being  sufficient  to  raise  or  lower  a  lever,  that 
is  hidden  from  the  person  examined,  to  obtain  at  will  one  or  the  other 
image  by  a  displacement  of  the  wooden  plates.  If  the  patient  reads  the 
complete  lines  he  possesses  equal  visual  acuity  in  the  two  eyes,  the  degree 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  finest  letters  which  have  been  read.  By  taking 
care  in  crossing  the  images,  there  is  opportunity  of  taking  the  suspicious 
malingerer  by  surprise,  who  would  read  only  half  the  line.  If  necessity 
arises,  the  test  can  be  varied  several  times  by  crossing  and  uncrossing  the 
images.1 

Bonalumi  has  made  some  modifications  in  the  details  AQjiJielbox. 

With  the  idea  that  the  sight  of  seven  lines  of  lett<  rinted  progres¬ 
sively  smaller  in  size,  on  a  glass  plate,  may  excit^SJib  suspicion  of  the 
patient,  and  lead  him  to  exaggerate  his  amblyopQ)  Rene 2  has  proposed 
to  replace  the  single  and  fixed  glass  plate Chauvel  apparatus  by 
separate  plates,  reproducing  only  one  lineVgfJletters,  called  “antique,” — 
that  is,  letters  in  which  all  the  limbs  hav^he  same  thickness, — instead  of 
ordinary  letters  that  have  broad  down  Iteokes  and  thin  up  strokes.  Other 
modifications  depend  on  the  arraragbent  of  the  eye-pieces,  the  fixation 
of  the  apparatus,  etc. 

3.  TESTS  ^  UNCOLORED  GLASSES. 

Spherical  Lenses . — Trial  with  plane  glasses,  or  with  very  weak  lenses 
(0.25  D.)  (Arlt),  withGjjhich  the  patient  pretends  that  his  sight  is  consider¬ 
ably  improved  or(ctJminished,  constitutes  a  test  for  malingering,  but  has 
not  the  value  following  experiments. 


1  Diagnteti<rde  l’amblyopie  unilateral  simulee :  appareil  de  Fles  modifie.  Archives 
de  med^pie  A  de  pharmacie  militaires,  1885,  p.  129. 

Optometrie.  Modification  a  la  boite  de  Chauvel.  Systeme  de  Fles,  etc.,  pour 
la  irfcsVe  de  Pacuite  visuelle  d’un  ceil  separement.  Kevue  medicale  de  Pest,  1891,  p. 
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It  is  taken  for  granted,  in  these  various  tests,  that  objective  examination 
(skiascopy,  ophthalmoscopy,  keratoscopy)  has  previously  shown  that  the 
patient  is  practically  emmetropic. 

He  is  then  placed  before  Snellen’s  test-types  or  some  other  typographical 
scale.  A  trial  frame  containing  a  plane  glass  or  very  weak  lens  for  the 
eye  said  to  be  amaurotic  or  amblyopic,  and  a  very  strong  convex  or  con¬ 
cave  lens,  from  ten  to  twenty  diopter’s  strength,  for  the  other  eye,  is  placed 
before  his  eyes  (Harlan,1  Dujardin,2  Michel,3  Vossius,  etc.).  He  is  at  once 
urged  to  read  with  both  eyes  open.  If  he  succeeds,  it  is  with  the  eye  that 
he  has  declared  to  be  defective,  and  his  answers  indicate  approximately  the 
degree  of  his  visual  acuity.  This  may  be  determined  more  exactly  if,  as 
Wicherchiewicz 4  recommends,  after  having  ascertained  by  objective  methods 
the  presence  of  a  refractive  error,  the  correcting  lenses  be  placed  before  the 
suspected  eye. 

Silex,  before  putting  a  strong  convex  lens  in  front  of  the  sound  eye, 
places  a  series  of  plane  or  very  weak  concave  lenses  without  regular  order 
in  front  of  the  same  eye. 

The  normal  eye  can  by  means  of  a  six-degree  convex  lens  be  rendered 
artificially  myopic,  thus  making  it  unable  to  read  small  letters  farther  away 
than  about  seventeen  centimetres.  The  patient  is  asked  to  read  at  a  short 
distance  and  the  distance  of  the  test-types  is  gradually  increased  appreciably 
beyond  seventeen  centimetres.  If  the  ability  for  reading  continues  to  be 
possible  from  seventeen  centimetres  on,  it  can  only  be  done  with  the  eye 
that  has  been  declared  to  be  defective. 

In  this  experiment,  as  in  the  preceding,  it  is  eas'  vict  the  patient 

of  his  trickery  at  once  by  asking  him  to  continue^&iding  after  the  sus¬ 
pected  eye  has  been  closed. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  instillation  otogrcw  drops  of  atropine  or  of 
eserine  into  the  conjunctival  sac  of  theJwdQy  eye  has  been  recommended 
(Baroffio5).  If,  for  instance,  after  samBolrops  of  distilled  water  have  been 
instilled  in  the  eye  that  has  beenx^Mared  defective  and  a  few  drops  of 
eserine  have  been  placed  in  the^ormal  eye,  it  is  found  that  the  patient  can 
read  at  the  distance,  it  is  very^feod  proof  that  he  sees  the  letters  with  the 
eye  that  was  declared  to  ^e^mSjJrotic  or  amblyopic.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
preferable  to  make  use  .w^solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  pilocarpine  instead 
of  one  of  eserine,  l^cape  the  former  drug  has  not  the  disadvantages  of  the 
latter  (cephalalgm,  mtfreased  tension  of  the  eye,  etc.).  In  the  same  way 


$ 


1  Tran£a$#^fcfof  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  400. 

M^i^^mple  de  reconnaitre  Pamaurose  unilaterale  simulee.  J ournal  des  sciences 
medicai^S^Lille,  1882,  p.  870. 

^telirbuch  der  Augenheilkunde,  S.  478. 

^“^?j>ntribution  aux  moyens  propres  a  demasquer  la  simulation  de  Pamaurose  et  de 
amnlyopie  monolaterales.  Nova  Lekarz,  1893,  1. 

Diagnose  medico-legale  militare  della  amaurose  e  della  amblyopia  monoculare.  Gior- 
nale  medico  del  regio  esercito  et  della  regina  marina,  1887,  p.  897. 
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reading  at  the  near  point  may  be  made  difficult  by  the  instillation  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  atropine  between  the  lids  of  the  normal  eye,  that  is, 


if  the  fellow  eye  is  really  affected  with  blindness.  In  all  cases  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  note  of  the  state  of  refraction. 

Cylindrical  Glasses. — The  use  of  cylindrical  glasses  which  have  been 
extolled  by  Kugel,  Lippincott,  Segal,  etc.,  is  far  from  giving,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  very  definite  results.  It  is  proper,  naturally,  to  be  assured  that  the 
eyes  to  be  examined  are  not  affected  in  any  degree  with  astigmatism. 

j Kugel1  s  Test.1 — The  first  experiment  intended  to  unmask  the  simulation 
of  unilateral  blindness  consists  in  making  the  patient  look  at  a  point  of 
light  furnished  by  a  candle  which  burns  in  a  box  closed  on  every  side  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  wall,  at  the  middle  of  which  there  is  an 
opening  of  three  millimetres  in  diameter  which  is  fitted  with  a  glass. 

A  patient  having  normal  sight  sees  this  point  of  light  in  the  form  of  a 
luminous  cross  if  cylindrical  lenses  with  the  axes  perpendicular  to  each 
other  are  placed  before  the  two  eyes ;  while  under  the  same  conditions,  a 
person  affected  with  unilateral  amaurosis  will  see  but  one  luminous  line, 
which  is  vertical  or  horizontal  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder. 

The  following  tests  indicate  to  a  certain  degree  the  amount  of  visual 
acuity.  A  cylindrical  lens  which  prevents  the  eye  from  seeing  sufficiently 
to  enable  the  subject  to  count  a  number  of  parallel  lines  traced  on  a  piece 
of  paper  is  placed  before  the  normal  eye  and  held  at  a  certain  distance. 
If  the  patient  succeeds  in  counting  them,  it  can  be  accomplished  only  with 
the  eye  that  he  has  declared  to  be  defective. 

Again,  the  experiment  can  be  made  in  the  followim|2ftanner :  the  two 
eyes  being  furnished  with  cylindrical  lenses,  the  axejQC  which  are  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  one  another,  the  patient  is  made  to  lo<^Q  some  crossed  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  which  can  be  seen  cleaH^s^jw  when  both  eyes  possess 
a  normal  acuteness  of  vision.  If  one  of  tbe%£#s  is  amblyopic,  it  cannot  be 
made  to  distinguish  the  lines  that  are  peEgWiicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylin¬ 
drical  lens  with  which  it  is  furnisb^cT^-fhis  being  alone  possible  with  a 
normal  eye.  If,  therefore,  in  this the  patient  counts  the  two  kinds  of 
lines  equally  well,  the  impostyre  is  Exposed. 

Lippincott'' s  Test .2 — ThisS^t  depends  upon  the  trapezoidal  distortion 
of  the  images  that  are  p^tloc^d,  when  binocular  vision  exists,  by  placing  a 
two-diopter  cylinder  len^rah  its  axis  at  ninety  degrees  before  one  eye.  A 
two-diopter  cylindefr  S0)h  its  axis  vertical  is  placed  before  the  healthy  eye, 
and  the  patient  is  ;©ae  to  look  at  a  book  or  a  visiting  card.  If  he  states 
with  precisiqn^TOt  the  card  or  book  has  one  side  longer  than  the  other,  it 
is  proof  tha^A^is  seeing  with  both  eyes. 


agnose  der  Simulation  von  Amaurose  und  Amblyopie.  Wiener  medizin- 
isch  )&Tenschrift,  1889,  Nr.  6,  7,  8  und  9. 


>Q$ty,  1890,  pp.  560-565. 


w  Tests  for  Binocular  Vision.  Transactions  of  the  American  Oplithalmological 
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Segal 1  places  a  convex  cylinder  of  one  diopter  strength  before  each  eye. 
The  axis  of  one  is  arranged  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  other.  If  reading 
is  as  easy  with  both  eyes  as  with  the  normal  eye  alone  when  not  fitted  with 
glasses,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  case  is  one  of  simulation.  Strong 
cylindrical  glasses,  through  which  the  patient  is  made  to  look  at  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  can  also  be  used. 

Before  the  good  eye  Jackson  (loco  citato)  places  two  cylinders  with  their 
axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  covering  the  suspected  eye  with  a  cor¬ 
recting  lens.  While  the  patient  is  reading  one  of  the  cylinders  is  rapidly 
rotated,  and  thus  the  healthy  eye  is  excluded  from  vision. 

Prisms. — The  prism  occupies  an  important  position  among  the  means  of 
detection.  It  is  inexpensive  and  its  employment  is  very  simple.  It  allows 
the  physician  opportunity  to  vary  the  experiments,  and  not  only  to  detect 
simulation  of  blindness  and  unilateral  amblyopia,  but  also  to  determine 
the  presence  of  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  (Schmidt-Rimpler).2 
It  is  well  known  that  a  prism  has  the  property  of  deviating  rays  of  light 
towards  its  base.  Placed  vertically  before  one  of  the  eyes  it  annuls  binoc¬ 
ular  vision  in  the  vertical  meridian.  The  perception  of  a  double  image 
will  reveal,  therefore,  the  power  of  seeing  with  each  eye,  and  frequently 
also,  if  a  letter  of  definite  dimensions  be  used,  it  will  give  the  visual  acuity 
of  the  pretended  blind  eye.  Such  is  the  point  of  departure  from  the  classi¬ 
cal  method  of  von  Graefe,  the  first  in  order  of  priority  (1885).3  To  carry 
out  this  experiment  with  success,  it  is  expedient  to  question  the  patient  in  a 
special  way  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  him  the  impression  that  his 
thoughts  are  understood. 

Instead  of  being  asked,  for  instance,  if  he  sees  tv^ynages,  which  would 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  replying  in  the  negatf^he  must  be  requested 
to  state  at  once  if  the  two  images  are  one  abo\  other ;  if  they  are  placed 
obliquely;  if  the  colored  image  is  above  orJjjJpw ;  and  if  it  is  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.  Thus  confused,  the  mali^ge^er  will  answer  the  question,  so 
put  to  him,  in  a  definite  manner.  k 

1.  In  1867,  Alfred  Graefe4  momJled  this  method  with  advantage  by 
giving  the  malingerer  in  the  fh^G^lace  the  impression  that  it  is  possible  to 
see  double  with  one  eye  algpk/^nd  by  converting,  unknown  to  him,  a 
monocular  into  a  binocula^jjqflopia.  For  this  purpose,  after  the  pretended 
blind  eye  is  closed,  ei^rej^ie  edge  or  the  base  of  the  prism  is  placed  before 


1  Contribution^MKclecouverte  de  Pamaurose  simulee.  Yestnik  oftalmologii,  1895. 

2  Schmid^-l^lAier,  Zur  Simulation  concentrischer  Gesichtsfeldeinengung  mit  beson- 
derer  Berul^^^ung  der  traumatischen  Neurosen.  Deutsche  medicinische  Wochen- 
schrift,  18^^561. 

3  ^Von  Graefe,  Ueber  ein  einfaches  Mittel,  Simulation  einseitiger  Amaurose  zu 
entcb^Xib|nebst  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Pupillarcontraction  bei  Erblindeten.  Archiv  fur 
CMitluflmologie,  1855,  S.  266 

Simulation  einseitiger  Amaurose.  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde, 
4|67,  S.  53-59. 
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the  sound  eye  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  only  a  part  of  the  pupil,  and  thus 
produce  a  monocular  diplopia.  The  prism  is  then  moved  in  such  a  way 
that  it  covers  the  whole  pupil  while  at  the  same  time  the  other  eye  is  un¬ 
covered.  If  the  double  image  remains,  the  malingerer  thereby  admits  that 
he  is  seeing  with  the  two  eyes.  Since  1881  the  writer  has  particularly  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  relative  difficulty  of  provoking  monocular  diplopia  by  the 
edge  of  a  prism,  while  nothing  is  easier  than  to  produce  it  very  distinctly, 
and  without  feeling  one’s  way,  by  using  the  base  of  the  prism.1 

2.  Galezowskis  Birefraetive  Prism . — With  the  object  of  producing 
monocular  diplopia  with  greater  certainty,  Galezowski  utilizes  the  property 
of  double  refraction  which  Iceland  spar  possesses,  and  produces  alternately 
double  monocular  and  binocular  vision,  by  placing  successively  in  front  of 
the  eye  a  double  refractive  lens  of  Arago,  and  the  ordinary  prism  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  this  lens  by  external  appearance. 

The  use  of  a  double  refractive  lens  presents  the  advantage,  as  in  the 
writer’s  method,  of  assuring  the  person  examined  that  he  certainly  sees 
double,  but  it  presents  several  inconveniences,  among  others  a  perceptible 
difference  in  the  images. 

Nothing  is  simpler,  as  Frolich2  points  out,  than  to  produce  alternately 
monocular  triple  vision,  and  binocular  triple  vision  by  means  of  a  double 
refractive  prism  of  fourteen  degrees,  handled  in  a  manner  that  is  similar 
to  the  way  employed  for  the  simple  prism  in  the  two  tests  that  constitute 
the  Alfred  Graefe  test. 

3.  Monoyer's  Double  Prism. — Monoyer  uses  two  prisms  of  ten  degrees 

each.  These  are  united  by  their  bases,  which,  by  means.^Vf  a  special 
mechanism,  can  be  separated  from  one  another  to  the  one  mil¬ 
limetre’s  width.  By  this  contrivance  the  expert  can  at  will,  sim¬ 

ple  deviation  or  monocular  double  or  triple  vision,  a^eHramg  as  he  makes 
one  or  the  other  of  the  prisms,  the  line  of  junctio^^^meir  bases,  or  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bases  of  both  prisms  with  the  interQl  which  separates  them, 
lie  in  front  of  the  pupil.  Monoyer’s  dput^Je/prism  is  a  very  ingenious 
apparatus,  but  it  is  more  complicated  mechanism  and  as  a  method 
than  the  simple  prism.  In  monocular  drpropia  it  produces  images  differing 
in  intensity,  in  color,  and  especially  ?  il^the  degree  of  separation  from  those 
which  binocular  diplopia  giv^s.^St^fact,  the  separation  of  the  images  in 
monocular  diplopia  producedJbiSiRe  junction  of  the  two  bases  is  double  that 
of  the  images  that  are  ohfcffiiVeJ  by  the  single  deviation  (action  of  one  prism 
alone)  in  binocular  diplopia.  Moreover,  it  allows  the  malingerer  to  take 
note  of  the  movenf^wg)  which  the  examiner  causes  the  prism  to  make 
_ _ _ _ 

1  Simple  note^sy^emploi  du  prisme  pour  provoquer  la  diplopie  monoculaire.  Ap¬ 
plication  a  la>rcll^rche  de  la  simulation.  Bulletin  medical  du  nord,  pp.  539-548,  1881. 
Sur  Pemploitdu^risme  comme  moyen  de  d6voiler  la  simulation  de  la  cecite  unilaterale. 
Archiv^jlSAthalmologie,  1882,  pp.  10-22. 

a^nSq^en'  und  erheuchelte  einseitige  Blindheit.  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augen- 
heilktfrfce,  1895,  S.  263-272. 
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during  the  experiment,  although  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument  may  be 
concealed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  metal  box.1 

4.  Frolich’s  Method . — In  the  opinion  of  Monoyer,  it  might  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  modify  the  construction  of  Frolich’s  apparatus  by  employing 
different  colored  glasses  in  such  a  way  as  to  baffle  the  malingerer,  and  to 
enable  the  examiner  to  control  all  statements.  Frolich  appears  to  have 
profited  by  this  idea  in  adding  to  the  double  prism  a  red  glass,  which  by  a 
special  mechanism  can  be  adjusted  sometimes  before  the  two  prisms  placed 
base  to  base,  sometimes  before  the  space  which  separates  them,  and  some¬ 
times  before  one  or  the  other  of  the  prisms.  The  three  images,  the  upper 
and  the  lower,  or  the  single  middle  image,  can  thus  be  colored  red  at  the 
will  of  the  examiner.  The  apparatus  is  still  more  complicated  than  that 
of  Monoyer;  in  the  fact  that  the  second  red  glass,  which  is  placed  before 
the  eye  that  is  said  to  be  defective,  must  destroy  the  incessant  surveillance 
that  is  indispensable  to  exercise  in  order  to  prevent  a  malingerer  from 
closing  the  eye  and  discovering  the  number  and  color  of  the  images  which 
it  is  to  his  interest  to  declare  that  he  sees  or  does  not  see. 

In  the  use  of  prisms  and  of  the  methods  that  are  derived  from  their 
employment  several  causes  of  error  are  inherent.  Among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  may  be  cited  :  A.  The  perceptible  difference  in  clearness  and  color 
between  the  real  and  the  false  image,  the  borders  of  the  latter  being  irides¬ 
cent.  The  false  image  of  the  candle-flame,  given  by  a  birefracting  prism, 
is,  in  particular,  much  less  brilliant,  since  the  incident  light  is  divided  into 
two  bundles  that  are  refracted  with  equal  intensity  by  each  and  with  half 
the  intensity  of  the  incident  rays.  jB.  The  special  shajoe  of  the  glasses 
used,  allowing  the  malingerer  to  see  that  sometimes  d^t^se  or  the  edge, 
sometimes  the  prism  itself,  or  that  sometimes  the  double  prism,  has  been 
placed  before  the  eyes.  The  possibility  of  notichnl^Jne  displacing  move¬ 
ments  which  the  examiner  makes  during  the  i^rfJyiment,  in  order  to  make 
binocular  double  vision  follow  monocular  (FyubJe  vision,  is  another  source 
of  error  in  their  use.  > 

5.  Baudry’s  Method . — The  metho^\duch  the  writer  proposes  does  away 
with,  almost  completely,  these  varioQ)  inconveniences,  and  obtains  a  series 
of  double  images  that  are  so  sin  that  the  malingerer  cannot  distinguish 
the  false  from  the  real  oneyd^fascovev  whether  the  double  vision  is  the 
effect  of  a  monocular  or  c^VQ^inocular  diplopia.  Moreover,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  instrumejat  ^Jibh  is  used  for  the  experiment  is  such  that  the 
malingerer  cannot  pi4^j$usly  ascertain  whether  he  has  the  base  only  of  the 
prism  or  the  whol&prism  placed  before  the  eye  that  he  has  declared  to  be 
sound,  even  if  i#  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the  apparatus.  For 
this  test,  a^^^red  glass  of  even  color  is  placed  before  the  flame  of  a  candle 


1  M^oyer,  Note  sur  trois  nouveaux  moyens  decouvrir  la  simulation  de  l’amaurose  et 
►lyopie  unilat&rales.  Gazette  hebdomadaire  de  medecine  et  de  chirurgie,  1876,  p. 
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which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  metres.  Here  the  color  of 
the  false  image,  being  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  white  light  in 
its  passage  through  the  prism  (if,  instead  of  white  light,  we  use  red  light, 
— such  as  passes  through  a  red  glass  colored  by  oxide  of  copper),  cannot 
undergo  any  further  decomposition,  and,  as  a  result,  the  real  and  the  false 
images  are  identical  in  appearance.  The  interposition  of  this  dark  red  glass 
renders  the  difference  which  still  exists  between  the  images,  in  binocular 
and  in  monocular  diplopia,  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  instrument  which  is  used  has  the  following  arrangement :  A  tri¬ 
angular  prism,  on  section  a  right-angled  triangle,  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  line  of  horizontal  section,  C'D,  is  united  by  its  base,  A'B',  to  a  trans¬ 
parent  medium,  C,  with  parallel  surfaces  and  of  the  same  thickness.  The 
whole  glass  represents  a  portion  of  a  bevelled  mirror  without  the  mercury, 
divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  A,  B,  C,  which  lie  with  their  unpolished 
cut  surfaces  in  apposition.  (Fig.  1.) 

This  glass  is  concealed  in  a  circular  metal  box  (oxidized  brass)  which  is 
perforated  on  each  surface  by  a  central  opening,  one  of  which  has  a  diameter 
of  six  and  the  other  of  three 

millimetres.  A  simple  mech-  Fig. 

an  ism  which  allows  some-  C 

times  one  and  at  times  the 
other  of  the  two  lines  of  sepa¬ 
ration  (A'B'  or  C'D),  and  at 
the  same  time  a  small  part 
(three  millimetres)  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  portions  of  the  glass  (or,  in  an  optical  sense,  som^foei  the  base  of 
the  prism  and  sometimes  the  prism  itself)  to  be  bromMj  oefore  the  pupil 
of  the  sound  eye,  is  thus  obtained.  As  the  lines  <tf\aivision  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  portions  of  the  glass  that  are  brou^l©before  the  pupil  are 
absolutely  identical  in  appearance,  so  met  im^Qn  on  ocular  and  sometimes 
binocular  diplopia,  unknown  to  the  malii^e^r^even  if  he  knows  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  construction  of  the  instrumejgiB^an  be  evoked  with  the  greatest 
ease.  ^ 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  poiiMJut  the  different  methods  of  applying 
this  test.  The  person  exammg^^ng  permitted  to  believe  that  the  ex¬ 
aminers  are  convinced  of  tl^Kauty  of  his  disease,  the  eye  that  is  supposed 
to  be  blind  is,  without  ^erefeing  any  pressure,  covered  by  the  examiner’s 
hand,  and  the  patient  to  fix  his  gaze  on  the  flame  of  the  candle  that 

is  placed  two  or  tlli^Jnetres  away  behind  a  sheet  of  dark  red  glass.  The 
instrument  is  tta^^rranged  in  front  of  the  normal  eye,  the  line  of  separa¬ 
tion  betwee^ft^ase  of  the  prism  and  the  medium  with  parallel  surfaces, 
A'B',  cu tti^vhor i zontally  the  area  of  central  aperture,  which  is  placed  in 
line  wit4j\he  pupil.  Under  penalty  of  showing  evidence  of  bad  faith,  the 


pauen 


1  assert  that  there  are  two  images  of  the  candle-flame.  On 


rawing  the  instrument,  the  line  of  separation  of  the  two  portions  of 
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the  prism,  C'D,  is  brought  instantaneously,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  patient,  in  place  of  the  preceding,  A'B',  and  the  instrument  is  replaced 
before  the  healthy  eye,  though  the  eye  that  has  been  declared  to  be  blind  is 
purposely  left  uncovered.  The  patient  declares  that  there  are  still  two 
images.  He  is  therefore  completely  deceived,  since  a  monocular  diplopia 
has  been  replaced  by  a  binocular  diplopia. 

It  may  be  that  the  patient  has  taken  the  line  of  denying  obstinately  the 
existence  of  double  vision.  In  this  case  the  two  parts  of  the  test  can  be 
repeated  several  times,  in  order  to  catch  the  malingerer  in  a  mistake.  The 
writer  maintains  that  these  modifications  of  the  prism-test  are  of  a  nature 
to  baffle  the  most  intelligent  and  the  best-informed  patient,  since,  on  the  one 
hand,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  a  dark  red  glass,  the  two  images  re¬ 
semble  one  another,  in  monocular  as  in  binocular  diplopia,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  instrument,  the  interested  person  cannot  distinguish 
whether  he  has  the  base  of  the  prism,  or  the  prism  itself,  in  front  of  the 
eye  that  has  been  declared  to  be  normal.1 

Alfred  Graefe  has  pointed  out  the  means  of  ascertaining  by  the  aid  of 
a  prism  the  feigning  or  exaggeration  of  a  unilateral  amblyopia.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  place  in  front  of  the  sound  eye  a  twelve-degree  prism,  with  its  base 
upward,  and  to  make  the  patient  look  at  letters  that  have  been  cut  from  a 
printed  scale  and  pasted  on  a  piece  of  white  paper.  The  words  or  letters 
are  thus  seen  double  and  placed  one  above  the  other ;  the  patient,  by  reading 
the  upper  line  as  well  as  the  lower  one,  determines,  unknown  to  and  in 
spite  of  himself,  the  degree  of  visual  acuteness  of  the  affected  eye.  The 
difficulty  in  succeeding  with  this  test  arises  from  the  fact  tl^\the  interested 
person  can  take  into  account  the  difference  in  the  cleai^^af  the  images 
(one  set  being  weakened  by  the  effect  of  the  prism)  can  arrange  his 
answers  to  suit  himself. 

Finally,  one  of  the  principal  advantages  prism  is  that,  in  the 

absence  of  the  stereoscope,  the  same  expewnQ^ts  can  be  reproduced  and 
varied  in  several  ways  with  this  inexpensi\g^la^s.2  For  such  a  purpose  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  prisms  trial  frame,  with  the  base  placed 
sometimes  up,  sometimes  down,  sometWes  in,  and  sometimes  out.  These 
combinations  of  the  position  of  t^|^risms  will  infallibly  baffle  a  patient, 
who  will  believe  that  he  sees  letters  with  one  eye,  while  in  reality  it 

is  with  the  other ;  his  contfo^vEtory  answers  causing  the  discovery  of  the 
imposture.  f  v.) 

With  this  train  oP  ideas,  Ohlemann  recommends  a  test  which  has 
enabled  him  to  detect  malingering.  It  consists  in  placing,  at  first, 

before  one  eye  j^G^ism  of  about  ten  degrees,  base  down,  and  making  the 

onstration  d'un  procede  facile  et  certain  de  provoquer  la  diplopie  monoc- 
u  prisme  simple.  Son  application  a  la  recherche  de  la  simulation  de  la 
jrale.  Douzieme  Congres  internationale  de  Medecine  de  Moscou,  August,  1897. 
iat-Rimpler,  Zur  Erkennung  der  Simulation  von  Blindheit.  Klinische  Monats- 
fiir  Augenheilkunde,  xiv.  S.  173. 
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patient  look  at  a  light  at  a  distance  of  some  metres.  The  patient  will  then 
perceive  two  images.  Arranging  then  in  the  same  way  another  prism  of 
the  same  strength  before  the  second  eye,  the  patient  is  asked  if  he  still  sees 
two  images.  A  reply  in  the  affirmative  indicates  malingering.  The  ex¬ 
periment  can  be  continued  by  varying  the  position  of  the  prisms  in  different 
ways,  and  thus  deceiving  the  examined  person.1 

The  writer  pointed  out  above  a  minor  desideratum  in  the  employment 
of  the  Javal-Cuignet  method, — that  is  to  say,  the  necessity  of  absolute  im¬ 
mobility  of  the  patient’s  head.  In  tests  with  prisms  it  is  an  absolute  im¬ 
mobility  of  the  glasses  which  is  indispensable,  for  the  least  movement  of  one 
of  them  will  produce  a  displacement  of  the  corresponding  image,  making  it 
comparatively  easy  for  an  experienced  malingerer  to  conduct  himself  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

6.  Baudots  Method.2 — Baudon  uses  two  prisms  of  about  fifteen  de¬ 
grees,  the  one  red,  and  the  other  blue.  These  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
eyes,  bases  out,  and  the  patient  is  made  to  look  at  a  candle-flame  that  is 
situated  two  metres  away  in  a  dark  room.  If  the  malingerer  declares  there 
is  only  one  candle,  it  will  be  the  one  which  he  thinks  he  sees  with  the  sound 
eye,  while  in  reality  it  is  the  one  that  is  seen  with  the  eye  which  he  pretends 
is  blind. 

On  the  same  principle  Billot  and  Baudon  have  constructed  an  appa¬ 
ratus,  made  like  a  stereoscope,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  opera- 
glass,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  amblyopia,  enables  the  visual  acuity  of 
the  eye  that  has  been  declared  defective  to  be  determined.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  is  made  of  two  tubes,  each  of  which  is  twenty-five  ^>ikhirty  centi¬ 
metres  long,  the  eye-pieces  being  provided  with  prisms^e^J^enty  degrees, 
bases  out.  As  test-objects,  reproductions  of  the  lettj^rafm  Snellen’s  scale 
are  used.  />\N 

7.  SchenkeVs  Method. — This  consists  in  plapm^before  the  two  eyes  of 
the  patient  two  sixteen-degree  prisms,  witl/Thp^age  of  one  up  and  of  the 
other  down.  He  is  then  requested  to  co$inu,,;me  parallel  lines  that  form  a 
part  of  Snellen’s  types,  and  then  to  torfSiSvith  his  finger  the  upper  and 
the  lower  lines.  This  he  will  be  iwmble  to  do  if  he  is  not  really  affected 
with  unilateral  amaurosis. 

8.  A  prism  with  the  bas^X^©0^  can  t>e  placed  before  one  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  patient  asked  to and  down  a  staircase  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  This  act  willfce  very  difficult  unless  he  closes  one  of  his  eyes. 

9.  While  consta^nU-v  rotating  a  prism  of  twenty  degrees  before  the  right 

eye  the  patient  is  read  aloud.  If  binocular  vision  exists,  reading 

letters  or  deciph^ft^Pg  very  fine  signs  will  be  difficult,  or  at  least  the  patient 


Ueber  Aggravation  bei  Augenverletzungen  (Amblyopia  vera  et  spuria),  Zeitschrift 


fiir  Medicm^)eamte,  1893,  143. 
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_ . S^^^irJpielques  moyens  pratiques  destines  a  reconnaitre  l’amaurose  et  l’amblyopie 
imij^^.  Description  de  deux  procedes  nouveaux.  Recueil  d’oplitalmologie,  1877,  p. 
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will  hesitate,  while  the  really  one-eyed  will  be  in  no  way  incommoded  (Bert- 
hold’s  method).1 

4.  TESTS  Wl'TH  THE  STEEEOSCOPE. 

To  Z.  Laurence,  according  to  some,  and  to  Hogg,  in  accordance  with 
others,  belongs  the  idea  of  using  the  stereoscope  for  the  detection  of  feigned 
monocular  blindness. 

Whether  the  ordinary  cased  stereoscope,  the  American,  the  horizontal,  or 
the  open  stereoscope,  or  any  improvised  apparatus  is  used,  the  principle  of 
the  instrument  is  always  the  same.  There  are  two  prisms,  placed  bases  out 
and  apex  to  apex  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  the  prismatic  action  of  the  stereoscope 
which  is  turned  to  profit  for  the  production  of  the  different  images  by 
their  superposition,  their  fusion,  their  displacement,  or  their  intercrossing. 

In  a  general  way,  the  use  of  the  stereoscope,  already  difficult  when  the 
two  eyes  are  not  of  the  same  refraction,  demands  as  an  essential  condition 
of  success  the  integrity  of  binocular  vision.  Another  inconvenience  that 
is  inherent  in  the  different  methods  is  the  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
malingerer  from  momentarily  closing  one  of  the  eyes  (which  makes  the  test 
ineffective),  and  from  his  being  able  to  realize  the  situation  of  the  objects, 
owing  to  the  prismatic  coloration  or  to  the  differences  in  the  clearness  of  the 
images.  A  person  who  has  normal  vision  in  the  two  eyes,  and  who  looks 
through  the  prisms  of  a  stereoscope,  fuses  and  involuntarily  superimposes 
the  two  lateral  images  into  a  single  combined  image.  It  is  in  this  way,  for 
instance,  that  Fig.  2  will  assume  the  appearance  of  Fig.  3  in  the  stereoscope 
when  suitably  placed  on  the  same  card.  Again,  a  sentrv  box  on  one  side 
and  a  soldier  on  the  other  can  be  arranged  so  that  a  p^^&^ooking  at  them 
through  a  stereoscope  will  fuse  them  binocularly  anc 
his  sentry  box. 

Eig.  2. 


see  the  soldier  in 


There  are  some  perso«^^RVdo  not  immediately  succeed  in  fusing  the 
images,  and,  in  conseauMrSvthey  appreciate  the  situation.  Others  who  are 
anisometropic,  or  ar/ammyopic  in  one  eye,  are  said  to  always  see  double 
images.  To  guawlagainst  these  inconveniences  experiments  have  been  de¬ 
vised  in  which  ii^nisplacement  or  intercrossing  of  the  images  produced  by 
the  prismsjs  utilized. 

A  vet^^Jhple  arrangement  consists  in  placing  two  wafers,  one  red  (1) 
on  then’igiu  and  the  other  black  (2)  on  the  left  (Fig.  4),  one  centimetre  from 
the  vertical  line  which  divides  the  test-card  into  two  equal  parts  and  which 


J  Ein  neucs  Verfahren,  die  Simulation  monocularer  Blindlieit  zu  ermitteln. 
onatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1869,  S.  300. 
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corresponds  to  the  partition  of  the  instrument.  The  malingerer,  being 
previously  unconscious  of  the  intercrossing,  will  think  that  he  sees  on  the 
right  side  what  ought  to  be  seen  on  the  left,  and  will  betray  himself  at  the 
outset  (Vieusse).1 

A  better  method  is  the  following.  On  a  stereoscopic  chart,  on  each  side 
of  the  median  line,  four  wafers  are  pasted.  (Fig.  4.)  The  two  upper  ones, 
red  on  the  right  (1),  black  on  the  left  (2),  are  situated  at  one  centimetre’s 
distance  apart.  The  two  lower  ones,  yellow  on  the  left  (3),  blue  on  the 
right  (4),  are  five  centimetres  distant.  There  will  be,  as  a  result  of  this 
disposition,  a  crossing  of  the  upper  and  approximation  of  the  lower  wafers. 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 


(See  Fig.  5.)  The  malingerer,  if  he  does  not  close  one  of  his  eves  during 
the  experiment,  will  be  at  a  loss  to  designate  the  wafers  which  are  on  his 
right  and  those  which  are  on  his  left.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  arrange  a 
chart  to  vary  the  number  and  the  position  of  the  wafers,  and  to  replace  them 
by  pictures  or  signs  for  the  illiterate,  by  figures,  or  by  wrords  that  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  transposition. 

Other  methods  have  the  advantage  of  unmasking  the  fraud  and  indi¬ 
cating  at  the  same  time  the  degree  of  visual  acuity. 

Monoyer’s  Stereoscopic  Tests. — Let  it  be  supposed  tW&rfhere  have  been 
constructed  on  each  half  of  a  stereoscopic  test-caj#^i m ilar  letters,  ar¬ 
ranged  identically  in  the  same  order,  and  separatedSby  similar  intervals  in 
the  two  tests  in  such  a  manner  that  they  an^faiiliful  fac-similes  of  one 
another  without  the  slightest  difference  of /SraWscopic  parallax.  Further, 
let  it  be  imagined  that  a  certain  numbe^ofStftters  or  entire  words,  or  even 
fragments  of  letters,  selected  hap-hazdr^ly,  have  been  omitted  from  each 
half  of  the  test-card,  care  having  bpim  taken  that  the  omissions  on  one  of 
the  test-cards  do  not  coincide  wi^ftnose  on  the  other :  the  site  of  the  sup¬ 
pressed  portions  being  left 

In  the  same  way  ten  cl/fTys with  letters  progressively  increasing  in  size, 
and  so  calculated  as  to  ^ejjjesent  the  ten  degrees  of  the  decimal  typographic 
scale,  can  be  prep^r^^and  made  to  serve  for  measuring  the  acuteness  of 
sight  in  tenths  of^Knt.  Several  sizes  can  be  brought  together  on  the  same 


chart, 

These 

asked  to  \ea< 


or 

being  placed  in  turn  in  the  stereoscope,  the  malingerer  is 
the  wrords  or  to  spell  the  letters  which  he  sees,  beginning  with 


.Am  a 


aurose  simulee  et  le  moyen  de  la  decouvrir  a  l’aide  d’un  stereoscope, 
iilmologie,  1875,  p.  248. 
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the  largest  size,  which  corresponds  to  V— 1.  The  number  of  the  letters 
which  have  been  read  combi  nedly  on  the  two  halves  of  the  chart,  will  at 
once  reveal  the  visual  acuity  of  the  amblyopic  eye.  As  an  extra  precaution, 
it  is  convenient  to  have,  in  addition,  a  chart,  the  two  halves  of  which  are 
identical,  and  to  primarily  make  the  test  with  it,  in  order  that  the  person 
who  is  subjected  to  this  method  of  examination  may  not  suspect  the  methods 
that  are  applied  to  unmask  a  fraud.1 

As  having  more  particularly  tended  to  perfect  the  stereoscopic  test,  at¬ 
tention  will  be  called  to  the  arrangements  that  have  been  contrived  by 
Rabl-Riickardt,2  Burchardt,3  Schroder,4  etc. 

The  American  stereoscope,  introduced  into  practice  in  1873  by  Rabl- 
Riickardt,  has  the  advantage  of  facilitating  the  constant  surveillance  of  the 
patient ?s  eyes.  At  the  least  attempt  at  closure  of  the  lids,  the  physician 
— thanks  to  the  sliding  chart  of  Burchardt,  or  to  the  sliding  apparatus  of 
Schroder — can  put  the  most  artful  malingerer  off  his  guard  by  consecutively 
showing  him  a  negative  card  or  a  test-chart,  while  the  two  eyes  are  open. 

Very  ingeniously  combined  tables  and  scales,  especially  prepared  for 
stereoscopic  tests,  have  been  published ;  such  are  KrolPs  scales,  which  are 
composed  of  words  and  figures  that  are  susceptible  of  transposition,  with 
symbols  for  the  illiterate.  C.  Iloor’s  tables  with  colored  disks  and  SSgal’s 
stereoscopic  plates  are  also  useful. 

Hoor  makes  the  objection  to  the  different  forms  of  stereoscopic  scales  or 
pictures,  which  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  well  founded,  that  they  are  com¬ 
posed  of  letters  or  signs  having  on  the  two  sides  the  same  size,  the  same 
thickness,  and  the  same  intensity  of  black  color.  The  res^V  is  that  if  the 
malingerer  has  one  eye  much  weaker  than  the  other,  th^^tefs  will  appear 
to  this  eye  less  clear  and  dimmer,  and  will  thus  aU^p^im  to  realize  the 
actual  condition  of  things,  and  to  distinguish  wb^Kis  to  his  interest  to 
declare  that  he  sees  or  does  not  see. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  lnconvemence^Rm*  proposes  to  select  for  test- 
objects  colored  disks  of  variable  size,  and\£/alternately  darker  and  lighter 
shades  on  one  side  than  the  other,  so  prevent  the  individual  from  ob¬ 
taining  information  from  such  a  souW.  The  degree  of  visual  acuity  can 
also  be  very  approximately  calcuifffeA  from  the  dimensions  of  these  disks.5 

1  Monoyer,  Note  sur  trois  moyens  de  decouvrir  la  simulation  de  l’amaurose 

et  de  Pamblyopie  unilaterales.  /^Kteette  hebdomadaire  de  medecine  et  de  chirurgie,  1876, 
p.  388.  C  J 

2  Ueber  Simulation  einWtngor  Amaurose.  Deutsche  militararztliche  Zeitschrift,  1873, 
Heft  1.  Ueber  VorteuG^mg  von  Blindheit.  Vierteljahrschrift  fur  gerichtliche  Medicin, 
etc.  Neue  Folge,  IMIkNxxiv.  S.  74-96.  Zur  Entlarvung  der  Simulation  einseitiger  Blind¬ 
heit  durch  da%  fcjj^^Tlscop.  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  1884,  S.  83. 

3  PraktrtAAy^iagnostik  der  Simulation  von  Gefiihlslahmung,  von  Schwerhorigkeit 
und  von  Scl^tehsichtigkeit,  Berlin,  1891. 

4  Z^rXFrage  der  Aufdeckung  der  Simulation  einseitiger  Blindheit.  Berliner  klinische 
Wodl^iHc^ift,  Nr.  44,  1883. 

ue  stereoscopische  Tafeln  zur  Constatirung  simulirtir  monoculiirer  Amblyopien 
maurosen.  Der  Militaerarzt,  1889,  Nr.  11,  12. 
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S£gal  (loco  citato)  has  suggested  an  ingenious  means  of  detecting  feigned 
amaurosis,  which  is  based  ou  the  principle  of  the  mixture  of  colors  and 
prismatic  action  and  the  functions  of  the  stereoscope.  If  stereoscopic  plates 
are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  letters  or  symbols  (or  one  of 
them),  arranged  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides,  are  of  a  definite  color  on 
the  right  side  and  of  a  complementary  tint  on  the  left,  these  letters  or  sym¬ 
bols,  when  fused,  will  appear  grayish  white  in  the  stereoscope.  New  color 
effects,  which  the  malingerer  may  even  be  familiar  with  beforehand,  if  non¬ 
complementary  colors  are  used,  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way. 

Straub  has  converted  the  apparatus  of  Gratama  into  an  instrument 
which  combines  at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  stereoscope  and  that  of 
the  pseudoscope.1 

The  original  instrument  of  Gratama  is  made  of  two  parallel  tubes,  pro¬ 
vided  at  both  ends  with  sliding  plates,  that  cut  off*  a  part  of  the  width  of 
the  tubes,  and  in  which  there  are  rectangular  apertures.  Beyond  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  two  visual  lines  a  printed  scale  is  placed  in  front  of  one  of 
the  tubes  and  a  white  card  in  front  of  the  other.  The  transposition  of  the 
images  being  obtained  by  the  intercrossing  of  the  visual  lines,  the  ma¬ 
lingerer  reads  with  the  eye  that  is  declared  to  be  amblyopic  what  he  thinks 
he  is  reading  with  the  sound  eye.  To  this  apparatus  have  been  added  two 
three-degree  prisms,  placed  base  inward  inside  the  tubes  near  their  ocular 
ends  in  such  a  way  that  the  superimposed  letters  form  words.  This  test 
presupposes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  person  examined  enjoys  bin¬ 
ocular  vision.  t 

Finally,  the  stereoscope-optometer  of  A.  Baldanza2  is^a  hqfc  similar  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  stereoscope,  with  a  mirror  hinojed^Mlie  upper  wall 
in  order  to  illuminate  the  test-types  that  are  plaqpj^at  the  end  of  the 
apparatus.  It  is  about  thirty-three  centimetn^Qimg,  five  by  nineteen 
centimetres  broad,  and  nine  centimetres  hmh^tfl^  two  latter  dimensions 
gradually  lessening  towards  the  anterior  paftcM  Ihe  box,  in  which  situation 
they  are  not  greater  than  twelve  and  five^entimetres  each.  The  eye-pieces 
are  provided  with  four  twelve-degree  ^Jisms.  The  two  front  ones  are 
stationary,  with  their  bases  placed^tward,  while  the  two  others,  placed 
exactly  behind,  are  movable  im^JfeG^a  way  as  to  double  or  neutralize  the 
refracting  power  of  the  front^^.  A  vertical  screen  divides  the  box  into 
two  halves,  so  that  the  tvpe©iat  are  placed  on  the  right  cannot  be  seen  by 
the  left  eye,  and  vice  verstij 

The  arrangemen  *FCjthe  prisms  allows  a  series  of  combinations  that  are 
capable  of  baffiinjOjne  most  cunning  malingerer,  even  if  he  is  familiar 


1  De  toes^^^toi  Dr.  Gratama  voor  de  herkenning  van  voorgewende  gezichtszwakte 
op  een  oog.  iNeaerlandsch  militair  geneeskundig,  Archief  van  de  Landmacht,  etc.,  1888, 
xii.  S. 

wUi\stiovo  mezzo  di  misura  dell’  acuita  visiva  per  i  sospetti  simulatori  dell’  amaurosi 


o  de^ajkmblyopia  monoculari.  Giornale  medico  del  regio  esercito  e  della  regina  marina, 
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with  the  mechanism  of  the  apparatus.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  clearness  of 
the  deviated  images  can  be  gotten  rid  of,  since  the  neutralization  of  the 
prisms  allows  them  to  be  seen  as  through  a  plane  glass. 

5.  TESTS  BY  COLORED  GLASSES  AND  LETTERS. 

Kugel,1  in  order  to  take  the  malingerer  unawares,  has  advised  putting 
before  his  eyes  blue  glasses,  one  of  which  is  opaque.  The  opaque  one  is 
placed  before  the  sound  eye,  thus  preventing  the  patient  from  seeing  any¬ 
thing  with  the  good  eye.  If  the  patient  does  not  perceive  the  deceit  and 
reads  letters  which  are  shown  him,  the  deception  becomes  evident,  and  visual 
acuity  is  approximately  estimated.  A  certain  number  of  excellent  methods 
(when  the  patient  is  not  well  informed)  to  detect  the  feigning  of  amaurosis 
and  amblyopia  are  based  on  the  application  of  the  physical  laws  which 
govern  the  absorption  of  light  in  its  passage  through  refractive  media 
(methods  of  Snellen,  Rava,  Dujardin,  Stoeber,  Bravais,  Fontorbe,2  Michaud, 
Minor,  etc.). 

It  is  known  that  a  plate  of  glass  of  definite  color,  and  which  is  mono¬ 
chromatic,  allows  similarly  colored  rays  to  pass  through  it,  and  stops  rays 
of  the  complementary  color ;  consequently  it  does  not  allow  letters  or  sym¬ 
bols  that  are  printed  in  the  complementary  color  to  be  read.  As  a  result, 
if  vision  is  attempted  through  a  red  glass,  for  instance,  for  red  and  green 
letters  or  symbols  that  are  printed  on  a  black  surface,  the  red  will  be  seen 
clearly,  while  the  others,  having  become  black,  will  be  confounded  with  the 
surrounding  black  surface  and  will  disappear.  If  the  groped  work  is  white, 
the  red  letters,  by  reason  of  the  interposition  of  the  re!^  will  become 

invisible,  and  the  green  ones  will  appear  black . 

While  pretence  is  being  made  not  to  doubt  th^q^ient’s  statements,  he 
is  to  be  shown  at  five  metres’  distance  a  chroi *  *table  having  on  a  dead 
black  surface  alternately  placed  red  and  m?«0jmtte rs,  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  surface  by  glistening^pTnfler  the  pretext  of  being  sure 
that  the  sound  eye  works  normally  3Ws  provided  with  a  red  glass.  The 
reading  of  the  green  letters  will  be  aik^ddent  proof  of  untruthfulness,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  visual  aciu^^l  measured.  Instead  of  the  red  glass, 
a  green  glass  through  which/^fte^ed  letters  will  be  invisible  can  be  used. 
(Method  of  H.  Snellen.3)  ^ . 

Letters  produced  1/pjfeJiting  or  by  lithography  are  not  very  well  adapted 
to  the  experiment  wirlwcolored  glasses.  The  glistening  of  the  letters  or 
of  the  colored  syl^gjls  has  not  infrequently  enabled  the  malingerer  to  dis- 
x’ - * ~i~  x1 - the  groundwork  of  the  plate.  For  this  reason  it  has 


tinguish  them. 


emjfcoli 


1  Ein  ^^l^bde,  um  in  leichter  Weise  Simulation  einseitiger  Amaurose  und  Amblyopie 
zu  constffciren.  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologie,  1870,  S.  343. 

Examen  de  la  vision  pour  le  service  de  la  marine.  These  de  Montpellier, 

imV57. 

*  Entdeckung  der  Simulation  einseitiger  Blindheit  durch  Priifung  mittelst  farbiger 
^g^hproben.  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1877,  xv.  S.  303. 
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been  suggested,  first,  to  substitute  for  the  Snellen  and  Stilling  scales,  the 
Pfliiger  plates,  the  letters  of  which,  being  printed  in  different  shades  of  red, 
give  the  impression  of  green  by  the  interposition  of  tissue-papers ;  second, 
to  replace  the  letters  in  chromolithography  by  transparent  characters  made 
on  colored  glass ;  and  third,  to  trace  with  colored  chalks  figures,  letters,  or 
symbols  on  black  paper,  or  on  black  plates,  avoiding  heavy  pressure  (Michel). 

Whatever  be  the  method  that  is  employed,  it  is  essential,  before  begin¬ 
ning  any  experiments,  to  see  that  the  colored  letters  or  symbols  are  not  ap¬ 
parent,  by  glistening,  on  the  surface  of  the  plate;  that  the  tint  of  the 
letters  is  appropriate  to  that  of  the  colored  glass ;  that  the  plates  or  scales 
are  placed  well  in  front  of  the  light  and  are  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  visual  lines ;  and,  finally,  that  the  tests  are  repeated  upon  one’s  self 
with  both  eyes  open,  then  with  one  eye  shut,  and  while  the  other  is  provided 
with  a  colored  glass. 

Stoeber 1  has  constructed,  on  the  same  principle,  a  portable  scale  that  is 
composed  of  six  squares  of  red  and  green  glass  of  the  same  size,  on  each 
of  which  there  is  a  black  letter,  selected  from  the  decimal  scale  of  Monoyer. 
These  squares  of  glass  are  arranged  in  threes  in  two  horizontal  rows,  and 
are  supported  on  two  sheets  of  card-board  that  are  joined  by  a  hinge  which 
allows  them  to  be  applied  one  against  the  other.  In  this  way  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  small  volume  and  of  small  net  cost  is  obtained.  If  a  pair  of  spec¬ 
tacles,  of  which  one  of  the  lenses  (the  left)  is  red  and  the  other  is  green,  is 
placed  before  the  patient’s  eyes,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  read  the  red  letters,  if  the  right  eye  is  really  blind. 

Rava 2 3  has  constructed  a  rectangular  box  with  its  post*A)r  wall  made 
red ,  and  with  the  upper  wall  composed  of  ground  glass.H^NTlre  other  walls 
are  blackened.  The  front  one  is  perforated  with  to^penings  that  are 
closed  by  two  ordinary  glasses.  A  slide  allows  ai)m^  of  green  glass  to  be 
passed  in  front  of  one  or  the  other  eye-piece,  retHgi/ng  it  possible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  an  eye  is  really  amaurotic,  accordins^^^e  end  of  the  box  appears 
red  or  coffee-black  in  tint.  >  \*s 

Having  considered  that  red  glassoso^nder  letters  of  the  same  color 
traced  on  white  paper  invisible,  Br^ate^  and  Dujardin  have  pointed  out 
the  simple  and  very  practical  ma&u&r  of  substituting  the  tables  of  Snellen 
and  Stilling.  The  patient,  UDq^Wttm  a  spectacle -frame,  provided  with  a 
red  glass  on  the  left  side,  hS^been  adjusted,  is  placed  before  the  ordinary 
test-type,  and  can  be  m/fHeSo  take  note  by  closing  the  right  eye  (which  is 
supposed  to  be  blin<^wtlether  the  glass  that  is  placed  before  the  sound 

1  Echelle  popr^l&mniner  la  simulation  de  l’amaurose  unilateral  et  l’acuite  visuelle. 
Archives  d’oplAftl^Hogie,  1883,  p.  267. 

2  Novell(NmModo  diagnostico  per  iscoprire  la  simulazione  de  Pamaurosi  monoculare. 
Annali  di^Ailmologia,  1881,  x.  289-291. 

3  de  Pamaurose  unilateral.  Nouvelle  forme  donnee  a  Peprevue  par  les 
verr^W  corories  de  Snellen.  Bulletin  et  memoires  de  la  Societe  fra^ais  d’ophtalmo- 
lqgiM&84,  P-  166. 
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eye  modifies  the  vision  in  any  respect.  If,  at  the  moment  of  the  examina¬ 
tion,  one  or  more  words  in  two  colors  (red  and  black  letters)  are  traced  on 
white  paper,  the  first  (red)  will  be  invisible  if  the  right  eye  is  really 
amaurotic ;  the  reading  of  entire  words  or  of  all  the  words  of  a  phrase 
being  evident  proof  of  malingering  (Dujardin). 

Bravais  has  modified  the  Snellen  method  in  a  way  which  enables  him  to 
dispense  with  the  chromatic  scales  and  to  vary  the  tests  in  different  ways. 
He  places  before  the  sound  eye  a  red.  glass,  and  before  the  one  that  is  de¬ 
clared  defective  a  blue  glass.  He  then  has  the  patient  read  some  letters  or 
words  drawn  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper  with  red  and  blue  chalk.  The 
letters  are  arranged  alternately  blue  and  red,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
words  of  totally  different  meaning,  according  as  the  person  examined  sees 
with  one  or  with  both  eyes.  For  example  :  “  Chart”  will  become  “  Cat,” 
and  “  I  don't  see  very  clearly,”  “  I  see  clearly.” 

The  usefulness  of  the  employment  of  blue  glass  and  blue  chalk  depends 
on  the  following  reason  :  With  blue  glass  the  red  letters  appear  darker  than 
they  would  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  blue  ones  grow  pale,  so  that  the 
former,  which  are  effaced  for  the  sound  eye,  and  which  without  a  glass 
would  be  a  great  deal  paler  than  the  blue,  become,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
suspected  eye,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  blue  glass,  more  plainly  visible ; 
so  that,  if  this  eye  is  not  amaurotic,  the  patient  will  call  these  letters  red  as 
well  as  those  which  he  sees  with  his  good  eye. 

The  combination  can  be  further  varied  by  writing  the  letters  with  a  black 
pencil  on  charts  that  are  half  red  and  half  blue.  Each  eye  can  then  see  only 
certain  letters,  since  the  writing  on  the  blue  ground  is  nqt  yteJble  through  the 
red  glass,  while  that  on  the  red  ground  is  not  visible  iKreugn  the  blue  one. 

Michaud’s  method1  has,  perhaps,  more  chancesjfiSjHxnibling  and  taking 
the  malingerer  by  surprise.  It  consists  in  constructing  scales  for  distant- 
vision  and  for  near-vision,  of  letters  composedSfetrokes  or  hangers  (limbs) 
of  different  colors  ( red  and  black ),  and  with  a  pencil  on  so-called 

architect  paper  which  has  been  ruled  IjotiHvays  by  millimetre  divisions  in 
red-brown,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  etters  dimensions  that  are  similar 
to  those  of  ordinary  test-types.  for  instance,  to  the  letter  “  I,”  painted 
black  on  white  paper ,  red  horizcmraTlines  are  added,  the  letter  “  F”  or  “  E” 
or  “L”  or  “P”  is  obtaii^S^c?;  according  to  the  relation  of  the  red  to 
the  black  lines.  With  bicolored  letters  it  is  easy  to  make  words, 

the  appearance  and  i^ajnng  of  which  will  be  different  from  that  of  the 
same  letters  that  formed  only  of  black  strokes.  The  sound  eye  being 
provided  with  a^^glass,  under  the  pretext  of  making  sure  that  the  colors 
can  be  all  chsfr^uished  well,  the  patient  is  induced  to  read  the  letters  of 
the  char  ly.  If  the  other  eye  is  really  amaurotic  or  amblyopic,  the 
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pour  reconnaitre  la  simulation  de  I’amaurose  et  de  l’amblyopie  monoculaires 
es  conseils  de  revision.  Archives  de  medecine  et  de  pharmacie  militaires,  1888, 
p.  264. 
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normal  one  will  only  be  able  to  distinguish  the  black  letters.  If  the  con¬ 
trary  be  the  case,  the  malingerer  will  read  the  bicolored  letters,  and  their 
dimensions  will  give  the  degree  of  visual  acuity  of  the  eye  which  is  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  blind. 

With  the  object  of  preventing  the  patient  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
method  from  distinguishing  easily  all  of  the  red  letters  and  from  omitting 
them  from  the  answers,  Mullier  has  advised  retouching  some  of  these  red 
letters  very  lightly  with  a  black  pencil.1 

Finally,  Minor2  has  very  ingeniously  combined  Snellen’s  letters  as  seen 
through  a  glass  of  complementary  color  with  green  and  red  letters  placed 
on  opaque  gray  surfaces.  The  shades  of  these  letters  are  chosen  in  such 
a  way  that,  seen  across  a  glass  of  similar  color,  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  gray  opaque  surface.  Williams3  has  proposed  an  analogous  jiro- 
ceeding, — red  and  green  letters  on  a  gray  ground,  which  are  to  be  seen 
through  red  and  green  glasses,  etc.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  a  previous 
examination  of  the  color-sense  to  be  assured  that  the  patient  is  not  affected 
with  achromatopsia  or  dyschromatopsia,  either  congenital  or  accidental,  in 
order  to  avoid  error.  For  this  examination  Holmgren’s  skeins  of  colored 
wools,  Stilling’s  chromatic  charts,  or  by  preference  the  charts  of  Pfluger, 
based  upon  the  phenomena  of  contrast,  may  be  used.  If  the  answers  of  the 
patient  cause  a  suspicion  of  malingering  in  this  respect,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  a  mixture  of  different  colors,  or  the  patient  may  be  made  to  look 
through  a  colored  glass.  For  instance,  if  the  patient  pretends  to  confound 
red  and  green,  he  may  be  made  look  at  the  charts  through  a  red  glass ; 
and  as  the  green  rays  do  not  pass  through  the  glass,  the  red  ought  to  appear 
lighter  than  the  green.  (£)  ^ 

II.— FEIGNED  UNILATERAL  AMB^OhpiA. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  for  the  malingcj^S^^i  declare  that  he  has 
sufficient  sight  to  guide  himself  and  to  distiiagTHp^  large  bodies,  but  that  he 
does  not  see  clearly  enough  to  work,  ifoe^^ractitioner  of  moderate  ex¬ 
perience  admits  the  frequency  of  cases  feigning  of  pronounced  ambly¬ 

opia  following  insignificant  ocular  injjmes.  The  writer  has  dwelt  at  length 

@qi 


on 


this  point  in  another  work.4  ^$®quently  the  injured  person,  who  has 
lost  one  eye,  refuses  to  resum^^^J2k  mnder  the  pretext  that  the  sight  of  the 
fellow-eye  is  considerably  w  stymied  since  the  injury.  Sympathetic  ambly¬ 
opia  may  certainly  exis£liut  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  infer  the 
presence  of  this  completion  in  every  case  in  which  the  other  eye  had  been 
previously  injured. 


Des 


1  Yan  der.^^i^n,  Des  movens  de  reconnaitre  la  simulation  de  Pamaurose  et  de 
Pamblvopie.  ^^frives  medicales  beiges,  1892,  p.  241. 

2  New  ^Xored  Letter-Tests  for  Simulated  Monocular  Blindness.  Archives  of  Oph- 
thalmol<3^)x^i.  1893,  493-495. 

3  British  Medical  Association,  Montreal,  1897. 

Tide  medico-legale  sur  les  traumatismes  de  Poeil  et  de  ses  annexes,  Lille,  1896. 
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In  Germany  in  particular,  since  the  putting  in  force  of  the  law  relating 
to  accidents  and  caisses  d' invalidity  malingering  has  made  a  considerable 
advance.  Seeligmiiller 1  and  Fr.  Schultze2  give  an  average  ratio  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  per  cent. 

Workingmen,  asNieden3  so  justly  writes,  do  not  consider  the  indem¬ 
nity  which  is  due  to  them  a  just  compensation  for  the  injury  caused;  they 
seek  to  create  for  themselves  resources  through  the  accident  of  which  they 
have  been  the  victims.  With  this  object  they  have  a  tendency  to  prolong 
the  effect  of  their  injury  in  order  that  the  sum  of  the  indemnity  may  be 
increased.  They  exaggerate  the  slightest  accident,  and  eveii  feign  visual 
troubles  (asthenopia,  etc.)  which  do  not  exist.  This  has  become  so  bad 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  insurance  law  of  1884,  it  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  in  the  district  of  Saarbriick  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  illness  due  to  accident  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.  The  duration  of  treatment  has  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
thirty  per  cent.,  while  the  total  number  of  cases  of  spontaneous  disease 
remains  absolutely  the  same. 

Rumpf  had  already  pointed  out  the  fact  that  formerly  patients  resumed 
work  more  rapidly  after  serious  wounds  than  they  do  to-day  after  slight 
injuries.  If  to  this  is  added  that  the  address  and  astuteness  of  malingerers 
has  increased  with  their  number,  and  that  the  cases  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  determine,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  for  the  physician 
to  decide  if  the  amblyopia  is  real  or  feigned.  It  also  becomes  hard  to  know 
to  what  extent  it  is  exaggerated  ;  whether  it  is  exclusively  of  traumatic 
origin,  and  whether  it  is  the  result  of  an  old  malady  ^Moreover,  it  be¬ 
comes  difficult  to  decide  if  the  causal  injury  is,  indo^J^hat  to  which  the 
injured  man  attributes  the  defect.  It  is  also  haixT^pKnow  if  the  ambly¬ 
opia  did  not  exist,  unknown,  previous  to  thaHkfmm^tism.  How  many 
patients  who  come  to  consult  the  physician^S^account  of  a  wound  in  an 
eye  take  notice  at  that  time  only  of  a  vi^fiSS^fect  which  they  did  not  pre¬ 
viously  suspect  in  the  opposite  eye,  anti  wMeh  they  are  inclined  to  attribute 
to  the  traumatic  lesion,  which  has  hq^rothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  by  dint 
of  ingenuity  and  patience  that  th«physician  is  able  to  catch  the  patient  in 
contradictory  answers ;  and  yeCNne  medical  adviser’s  judgment  cannot  be 
formulated  in  all  cases  wirtkS^oiute  certainty. 

Let  a  very  strong,  (^f^ex  lens  be  placed  first  before  the  eyes  of  the 
patient  so  as  to  enlaifce  jtfe  object  as  with  a  magnifying  glass.  If  he  de¬ 
clares  that  he  dogft  not  see  printed  letters  situated  at  a  suitable  distance 
more  clearly, — tliatns  to  say,  within  the  limits  of  the  focal  length  of  the 


1  DieAJWHung  von  Unfallskrankenhausern.  Leipzig,  1890. 

2  iiber  Nervenerkrankungen  nach  Trauma.  Deutsche  Ze'tschrift  fur  NTerven- 
heilkuffcjm.  Band  i.  S.  545.  Zur  Lehre  von  den  NTervenkrankheiten  nach  Unfallen. 

eu^Je  medicinische  Wochensclirift,  1892,  Nr.  1  u.  2. 

Jeber  die  Simulation  von  Augenleiden  und  die  Mittel  ihrer  Entdeckung.  Wies- 
1893. 
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lens,  and  objective  examination  of  the  refraction  having  shown  that  the 
eyes  are  emmetropic,  for  instance, — it  becomes  justifiable  to  suspect  falsifica¬ 
tion.  If  the  malingerer  declares,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  with  a  six-diopter  convex  lens,  it  may  be  suggested  to  him  that  the 
strength  of  the  lens  is  to  be  doubled,  and  he  thus  becomes  enabled  to  put 
the  letters  which  he  is  reading  farther  away.  The  six-diopter  lens  is  then 
neutralized  with  a  concave  lens  of  the  same  strength.  If  the  patient  con¬ 
tinues  to  read  the  text,  he  indicates  by  his  act  the  approximate  degree  of 
his  vision.  It  will  be  the  same  if,  on  attempting  to  determine  the  visual 
acuity  for  distant  objects  at  variable  distances  with  letters  of  different  size, 
and  from  one  day  to  another,  contradictory  instead  of  identical  replies  are 
gotten.  The  establishment  of  a  considerable  disproportion  in  the  results  of 
testing  near  and  distant  vision  is  also  suggestive.  Far  from  suspecting  the 
sincerity  of  the  patient  in  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  take  every  means  of 
gaining  his  confidence  and  then  proceed  to  repeated  and  varied  experiments. 

Visual  acuity  being  dependent  on  several  factors,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  intensity  of  the  illumination,* 1  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  it, 
the  size  of  the  pupil,  the  refractive  condition,  the  age  of  the  patient,2  the 
state  of  the  accommodation,  the  general  condition,  etc.,  due  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  influence  of  these  different  elements  during  the  examina¬ 
tion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  when  it  is  a  question  of  proceeding  to  the 
examination  of  the  visual  acuity,  it  is  indispensable  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  with  diffused  light. 
This  is  so,  as  light  is  most  variable  in  our  climate  (H.  CohnLWis  render¬ 
ing  it  preferable  to  use  artificial  illumination,  which  can  ^{ma^s  be  made 
uniform  (Derby).  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  obser^^fehould  measure 
his  own  visual  acuity  (Schweigger)  in  order  to  a^uhamt  himself  with 
the.  possible  diminution  that  may  be  due  to  ins^Cu^ency  of  light,  and  to 
take  it  into  consideration  in  the  estimation^dTjhat  of  the  patient.  It 
is  necessary,  finally,  to  wTait  until  the  eye  f^jjjlqited  to  the  surrounding 
illumination.  In  this  way  can  be  explam^,  at  least  in  part,  by  differences 
in  the  illumination,  how  such  dissimilaAiJsults  are  obtained  ;  for  example, 
visual  acuity  measured  at  different,  4^2frs  of  .the  day  (H.  Cohn),  or  even  at 
the  same  hour  in  the  open  air  (Gjyd^ve),  or  in  a  room,  even  though  it  may 
be  well  lighted.  The  attemp^^^Hbeen  made  to  remedy,  in  part,  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  ill uminatio^lM  utilizing  the  transparent  charts  of  Javal  and 
of  Cohn.  These  are  placbd/igainst  a  window-pane  and  the  patient  sees  their 
image  reflected  in  a*utf£^or  that  is  arranged  in  front  of  the  chart,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  a  working  dist^j*e  which  is  double  that  of  the  object,  as  in  the  method 
of  Barth elemtfv©^  should  be  remembered  that  differences  in  illumination 
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1  Yon  Efries7Ueber  die  Abhaen  centraler  und  peripherer  Sehscharfe  von  der  Licht- 
starke,^3emimlblatt  fiir  Physiologie,  viii.  S.  694.  Snellen,  Notes  on  Vision  and  Ketinal 
Per(mnti%< Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society,  xvi.,  1896. 

^Aatz,  Contribution  a  P  etude  de  Pinfluence  de  Page  et  Pacuite  visuelle.  Yestnik 
o^^fnologii,  November-December,  1896. 
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have  less  influence  on  eyes  which  possess  normal  vision  than  on  those 
whose  visual  acuteness  is  diminished.  With  feeble  illumination  central 
vision  in  the  hysterical  patient  diminishes  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  does 
when  the  subject  is  in  a  normal  state. 

The  use  of  various  test-types,  or  of  optometers,  is  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  inditference.  As  the  problem  of  a  test-scale  for  universal  adop¬ 
tion  by  ophthalmologists  is  not  yet  settled,  and  as  the  bases  which  serve 
for  the  construction  of  test-types  present  appreciable  differences,1  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  expect  variable  results  in  the  determination  of  visual  acuteness 
according  as  one  or  the  other  is  chosen.  It  is  also  true  that  the  amblyopic 
eye  recognizes  white  letters  more  easily  on  a  black  ground  than  black  ones 
on  a  white  ground ;  that  certain  characters  of  the  oldest  and  most  univer¬ 
sally  used  (Snellen’s)  scale,  with  certain  symbols  or  designs  for  the  use  of 
the  illiterate  and  children,  are  read  more  easily  than  others  (Cattell).  In 
fact,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  in  the  construction,  the  most  recent 
charts  still  leave  something  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  decimal  bracket  ([  ])  scale,  which 
has  been  perfected  by  Steiger,  for  the  examination  of  distant  and  near 
vision,  and  the  series  of  Pfliiger,  the  reading  of  which  can,  besides,  be  made 
by  reflection  in  a  mirror,  which  is  a  matter  that  is  worthy  of  consideration 
when  only  a  small  room  can  be  used,  and  when  it  is  a  question  of  exposing 
a  malingerer.  The  series  of  groups  of  points  of  different  sizes,  of  which 
the  international  scales  of  Burchardt  are  composed  (1893),  are  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  determination  of  the  punctum  proximum  andvff  visual  acuity 
at  short  distances.  . . .  ^7?  ;  ,  „ 

As  for  the  charts  of  Guillery  (black  points  on^j  white  surface),  of 
Wolf  berg  (colored  points  on  a  black  ground),  an/f The  portable  chart  of 
Javal,  they  also  permit  the  exact  measuremenk<j(jjtne  visual  acuity  as  with 
the  decimal  scales  or  Snellen’s,  and  the vJitf\j^besides,  the  advantage  of 
serving  as  a  means  for  the  detection  of  nfcilit  goring. 

Practically,  it  is  unnecessary  to  investigate  the  mathematical  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  visual  acuity  in  any  c0r  way.  Moreover,  diminution  of 
vision  can  be  appreciated  withA0^cient  exactness  by  adopting  the  same 
rules  for  examination  with  tlayaXe  scale  of  characters. 

With  certain  subjectS^^trial  with  an  optometer  gives  a  degree  of 
acuity  which  is  supeii  ^that  obtained  by  Donders’  method,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  that,  i^jjie  instrument  be  manipulated  rapidly  and  quick 
replies  are  insisted(Sy,  the  malingerer  will  more  easily  contradict  himself. 
Most  optometer^ybwever,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  work  at  a  long 
distance,  h{  effect  of  exciting  efforts  of  accommodation. 

The  djwtric  state  of  the  eye  and  the  large  size  of  the  pupil  modify  the 
visualjkainy  by  reason  of  circles  of  diffusion.  The  corrected  vision  of 
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.Snellen,  On  the  Methods  of  determining  the  Acuity  of  Vision.  System  of  Diseases 
e  Eye,  by  Norris  and  Oliver,  1897,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
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an  ametropic  eye  is  found  to  be  inferior  to  the  normal  in  the  proportion 


of  three  to  four  per  cent.,  without  its  being  possible  to  demonstrate  any 


other  cause  for  this  impairment  than  the  dioptric  condition  of  the  organ. 


Even  after  correction,  myopes  of  more  than  three  diopters  only  enjoy  the 
physiological  visual  acuity,  in  the  proportion  of  about  thirty  per  cent. ; 
while  above  six  diopters  not  more  than  three  per  cent,  have  such  a  degree  of 
sight.  This  defective  vision  in  strongly  myopic  eyes  is  improved  when 
the  patient  is  brought  near  to  the  chart,  while  under  the  same  conditions 
in  the  hypermetrope  it  diminishes  as  a  result  of  prolonged  efforts  at  accom¬ 
modation.  It  is  well  known  that  persons  whose  work  demands  constant 
near-vision  have  a  degree  of  visual  acuteness  that  is  inferior  to  those  who 
make  use  of  distant  vision.  Moreover,  the  two  most  important  subjective 
symptoms  of  astigmatism  are  diminution  of  visual  acuteness  and  asthenopia. 
Knies  has  remarked  with  reason  that  a  great  number  of  those  who  feign 
amblyopia  are  cases  of  unrecognized  astigmatism. 

Sell midt-Rim pier1  calls  attention  to  a  cause  of  amblyopia  which  is 
often  unrecognized, — namely,  the  existence  of  very  fine,  almost  transparent, 
infiltrations  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  that  are  difficult  to  recognize  if 
oblique  illumination  is  not  used  with  the  greatest  care,  and  which  are  the 
consequence  of  old  and  sometimes  slight  affections  of  the  cornea  or  con¬ 
junctiva. 

It  is  always  well  to  give  the  subject  a  preliminary  trial  with  the  steno- 
pseic  opening,  which  should  produce  a  notable  diminution  of  visual  acuity 
in  an  amblyope.  After  having  varied  in  regular  proportions  the  distances 
and  the  sizes  of  the  test-types,  the  types  should  be  arrange^^S^ich  a  way 
that  letters  of  different  sizes  are  read  at  the  same  disteriinH  With  this 
object,  two  scales  can  be  arranged  side  by  side  on  the  jufifyihe  first  line  of 
the  one  being  continued  on  the  second  chart  by  ifelprs  of  smaller  size. 
If  the  patient,  after  having  read  the  latter  easib^Steclares  himself  unable 
to  decipher  the  letters  of  larger  size  which  ^QfcN$e  the  second  line  of  the 
first  scale,  he  betrays  his  imposture.  C 

Below2  and  Fitow3  advise  showing  tl^Bhellen  letters  or  symbols  one  by 
one,  choosing  characters  of  smaller  dig^nsions  than  those  which  correspond 
to  the  distance  of  the  patient.  Th^cto|uince  which  separates  the  malingerer 
from  the  test-types  is  then  to  ^s^^stantly  diminished,  but  to  a  less  degree 
tliau  the  size  of  the  types, 

Another  class  of  pati^tsraeter mined  not  to  read  the  letters  which  they 
see,  betray  themselves^jvfne  movements  of  their  lips,  corresponding  with 


1  Bemerkung$n^mjwirklicher  und  simulirter  Sehschwiiche  und  Gesichtsfeldeinengung. 
Festschrift  zuei^J^J^dertjahrigen  Stiftungsfeier  des  medizinisch-chirurgischen  Friedrich- 
Wilhelms  Insth*^. 

2  Cohtj^^tion  a  la  determination  de  Tacuite  visuelle,  chez  les  consents  soupgonnes  de 

ej’amblyopie.  Yestnik  oftalmologii,  1889,  March-April. 


cuite  visuelle  dans  les  anomalies  de  la  refraction.  Yestnik  oftalmologii, 
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the  sound  of  the  letter  which  they  are  on  the  point  of  pronouncing,  "by 
naming  another,  or,  indeed,  they  designate  a  letter  the  shape  of  which  is 
almost  like  it, — C  instead  of  G,  for  example.  It  is  also  advantageous  to 
compare  the  results  of  testing  distant  vision  with  those  of  reading  at  the 
near- point. 

In  case  the  malingerer  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  pronounced  defect  of 
vision,  recourse  with  much  chance  of  success  must  be  had  to  the  trial  with 
the  mirror.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  is  placed  in  front  of  and  very  near 
to  a  mirror  in  which  a  chart  of  reversed  letters  is  reflected,  so  arranged  that 
the  image  is  formed  at  five  metres  from  him.  Not  knowing  this  distance 
he  will  read  the  progressively  smaller  letters,  and  his  visual  acuity,  if  the 
case  be  one  of  simulation  of  amblyopia,  will  be  thus  determined. 

Placed  midway  between  a  mirror  and  chart  of  test-letters  or  symbols  at 
which  he  looks,  the  patient  can  be  asked  to  name  the  smallest  letters.  After 
he  has  been  made  to  turn  half-way  round,  he  is  to  be  requested  to  read  let¬ 
ters  or  signs  of  the  same  size,  but  which  are  not  changed  by  reversal  in  the 
mirror,  such  as  H  and  O.  If  he  succeeds,  he  shows  thus  a  visual  acuity 
at  least  three  times  higher,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  image  three  times  greater  than  in  the  first  part  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  has 
diminished  in  an  equivalent  degree  (A.  and  E.  Barth el&ny).1 

Helmbold’s  method2  is  a  variation  of  these  tests.  He  uses  two  charts 
of  characters,  one  with  ordinary  letters,  and  the  other  with  the  letters 
printed  reversed ;  these  being  intended  to  be  read  by  reflection  from  a 
mirror.  This  arrangement,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  ex^kes  the  suspicion 
of  the  patient,  and  it  is  of  more  value  than  the  metKqtl- td  employ  a  chart 
of  symbols.  /Ov 

The  study  of  the  field  of  vision,3 — that  is  of  indirect  vision, — of 

the  color-sense,  and  of  the  light-sense  in  a^h&Jingerer  will  often  lead  to 
gross  contradictions.  So  far  as  the  field^Ousion  is  concerned,  the  most 
fantastic  outlines,  having  no  relation  ^^kb^pathological  contractions  or  with 
physical  and  physiological  laws,  nraobe  obtained.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
valuable  means  for  detecting  fraud  Nniat  is,  the  campimetric  and  perimetric 
measurement  of  the  limits  ofxwPvisnal  field  and  of  vision  for  white  and 
other  colors,  at  different  didffliM/and  on  different  dates .  In  this  experiment 
the  patients  who  cannoOraiember  the  limits  of  the  visual  field  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  meridians  oftrffT  l|etray  themselves  by  the  tendency  which  they  have  to 
assert  that  they  sae  alrqiractically  the  same  place  on  the  perimeter  or  cam- 
pimeter  the  tesfeqlS^ct  wdiich  is  submitted  to  them,  whatever  may  be  the  size 


V 


v 


o 


1  E.  ^M^Slemy,  Amblyopie  double  simulee  procede  pour  la  dejouer  et  mesurer 
l’acuite  le.  Archives  de  medecine  et  de  pharmacie  militaires,  1894,  t.  xxiii.  p.  285. 
^teber  Simulation.  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1896,  Band  xxxiv. 

s\m- 

Baas,  Das  Gesichtsfeldeinengung,  1896.  H.  Wilbrand,  Perimetry  and  its  Clini- 
Value.  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Norris  and  Oliver,  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 
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of  the  angle, — that  is  to  say,  whatever  the  distance  which  separates  them 
from  the  apparatus  may  be.  A  certain  number  of  malingerers  imagine, 
moreover,  that  the  farther  the  eye  is  situated  from  the  fixation- point  on 
the  campimeter  or  perimeter,  the  less  distinct  should  be  the  vision,  and  the 
narrower  the  limits  of  the  field  of  vision. 

As  a  general  rule,  malingerers  are  unacquainted  with  central  and  annu¬ 
lar  scotomata,  hemianopic  gaps,  and  only  complain  of  very  marked  concen¬ 
tric  contraction.  It  is  necessary  to  attach  great  importance  to  their  first 
assertions  and  to  compare  these  with  the  subsequent  ones. 

As  in  the  case  of  central  visual  acuity,  the  measurement  of  the  periph¬ 
eral  vision  presents  difficulties  and  cannot  be  gotten  to  a  mathematical  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  differs  with  the  different  instruments  that  are  employed  to  de¬ 
termine  it.  Perimeters,  for  example,  have  not  all  the  same  degree  of  regu¬ 
larity  of  curvature,  so  that  the  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  fixation-point  is 
even  in  that  way  made  different.  As  for  self-registering  perimeters  (Stevens 
and  McHardy),  they  may  furnish  erroneous  answers  as  a  result  of  stretch¬ 
ing  which  the  cords  pulling  the  test-disk  in  action  undergo. 

The  position  of  the  eye  in  the  orbit,  the  carriage  of  the  head,  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  face,  the  width  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  the  diameter  of  the 
pupil,  the  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber,  the  size  of  the  test-object,  the  state 
of  the  refraction  and  accommodation,1  etc.,  all  are  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  According  to  the  observations  of  Uschakoff,  Reich,  and  Pietsch,2 
the  visual  field  of  the  emmetrope  is  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the  myope, 
and  a  little  smaller  than  that  of  the  hypermetrope,  for  white,  blue,  and  red. 
Moreover,  the  visual  field  is  increased  by  the  act  of  accon^m^cl^ion,  which 
increases  the  refractive  power  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  brt&^S  the  pupillary 
plane  nearer  the  cornea  (Liebreich,  Aubert). 

As  in  the  case  of  central  visual  acuity,  the  lim^yff  the  field  of  vision 
are  normally  somewhat  variable  in  different  ^rHbefs,  and  at  times  even 
in  the  two  eyes.  Thus,  it  is  not  rare  to  findrccmpbctions  of  ten  degrees  and 
even  more  in  patients  without  there  befogVa  question  of  a  pathological 
condition,  while,  in  other  subjects,  the  l^jrof  vision  is  found  to  be  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  normal  q0pge.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore, 
to  take  into  consideration  these  d(j$es  of  error  when  the  field  of  vision  in 
a  neurotic  subject  and  an  ind^HKifaffected  with  hystero-traumatism  is  to 
be  studied.  C' 

The  examination  of\j)4'ipheral  vision  according  to  the  methods  of 
Bjerrum 3  or  of  GrQ.eigjnw4  gives  appreciable  results,  and  allows  the  obser- 

- S&2 - 

1  Guillery,  AlvtfrnSfiodation  und  Gesiehtsfeldeinengung.  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde, 
1898,  Heft  3,  ^S^^OO. 

2  Die  Ausd^^hung  der  Gesichtsfelder  fur  weisse  und  farbige  Objecte  bei  verschiedenen 
Kefractionsn^tanden.  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Breslau,  1896. 

1  I^Ca'slfegelesen  af  Synet,  Copenhagen,  1894. 

SrJeber  die  Sehscharfe  der  Netzbautperipherie  und  eine  neue  Untersuchungsmethode 
en.  Archiv  fur  Augenheilkunde,  1893,  S.  85. 
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vation  of  alterations  that  escape  recognition  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
examination.  Bjerrum  advises  placing  the  patient  before  a  black  curtain, 
situated  at  two  metres’  distance,  before  which  the  observer,  wearing  black 
gloves,  moves  small  ivory  disks  of  different  sizes  that  are  attached  to  black 
sticks  one  metre  long.  Groenomv  arrives  at  analogous  results  by  making 
the  patient  fix  upon  a  black  point  placed  on  a  white  ground. 

Simulation  of  partial  achromatopsia  and  of  dyschromatopsia  can  be 
detected  by  means  of  Stilling’s  isochromatic  tables,  or,  by  preference,  by 
means  of  those  of  Pfliiger,  which  are  based  on  the  phenomenon  of  contrast. 
The  color-blind  subject  who  looks  at  gray  letters  that  are  printed  on  a 
purple  sheet  and  are  covered  by  tissue-paper,  confuses  them  with  the  ground¬ 
work,  which  appears  gray  to  him ;  while  a  normal  eye  perceives  the  letters 
which  stand  out  by  contrast  in  their  complementary  colors.  In  the  same 
way  the  patient  who  declares  that  he  confuses  red  and  green  if  he  is  made  to 
look  at  these  two  colors  through  a  red  glass  ought  tb  see  the  green  darker 
than  the  red. 

In  the  study  of  color-perception,  the  condition  of  general  illumination, 
that  of  fatigue  or  rest  of  the  retina,  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  purity  of 
the  colored  surfaces,  and  of  the  background  against  which  they  appear, 
should  all  be  taken  into  consideration.  Langley 1  has  established  the  fact 
that  the  color-sense  is  appreciably  variable  in  the  normal  state. 

As  in  the  case  of  visual  acuity,  it  is  also  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
central  and  peripheral  perception  of  colors.  The  latter  is  determined  in  a 
similar  manner  as  peripheral  visual  acuity,  except  that  the  test-objects  are 
replaced  by  colored  tests,  made  in  the  order  of  green,  re^atad  blue. 

A  considerable  diminution  of  central  visual  acuitomMEiabitually  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  appearance  of  a  central  scotoma  foiv^Kms.  The  malingerer 
who  is  ignorant  of  this  relation  will  usually  betp^ himself  by  his  answers. 

Certain  malingerers,  in  whom  the  lightjrS^x  is  normal  and  who  can 
count  fingers  easily  at  a  certain  distan/e^y^iy  that  they  can  perceive  a 
candle-flatne  that  is  moved  in  their^visWi  field  at  two  metres’  distance, 
although  ophthalmoscopic  examinati^may  fail  to  show  anything  abnormal 
(Groenouw2). 

In  other  instances  tests  wit^ne  photometer  may  be  negative  although 
before  the  sitting  is  over^Wf^l^ct  may  very  easily  find,  for  example,  his 
spectacles  that  have  beenr^h^ed  on  a  table  in  a  dark  room  (Groenouw). 


ov 


III.— HYSTEP^RAUMATIC  AMAUROSIS  AND  AMBLYOPIA. 

Particularly  ^hficult  sometimes  is  the  diagnosis  of  hysterical  or  hystero- 
traumatic^i*mW>sis  and  amblyopia.  The  study  of  the  complex  morbid 
state,  wh^tpis  found  in  a  great  number  of  the  victims  of  serious  injuries 
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irgy  and  Vision.  American  Journal  of  Science,  1888,  pp.  359-379. 
eber  einige  Mittel  zur  Entlarvung  simulirter  Schwacbsichtigkeit.  Monatschrift 
nfallheilkunde,  1894,  Nr.  6. 
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and  in  particular  of  railroad  accidents,  has  been  enriched  in  recent  years  by 
numerous  works,  which  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  pathogeny  of  these 
manifestations,  of  which  some  at  least  are  most  fantastic,  and  were  formerly 
ascribed  to  malingering.  Formerly,  when  the  hystero-traumatic  neuroses 
were  but  little  or  not  at  all  known,  the  medical  expert,  if  he  did  not  find 
some  objective  signs  revealing  an  organic  lesion  in  the  complainant,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  case  was  one  of  malingering.  Now  there  are  some 
exceptional  cases  in  which  objective  symptoms  are  almost  wanting,  or  which 
remain  indefinite  ;  but  even  in  these  types  there  remains  a  sufficient  symp¬ 
tomatic  grouping  which  is  found  uniformly  in  all  such  cases  (including  the 
injured  who  do  not  claim  damages)  for  a  competent  observer  to  form  his 
judgment  upon.  Moreover,  the  perfect  simulation  of  a  group  of  symp¬ 
toms  that  are  so  complex  will  be  most  difficult  even  to  a  physician  who  is 
familiar  with  all  the  signs  of  the  disease.  It  is  doubtless  unnecessary  to 
deny  simulation,  but  ‘  statistics  show  that  it  is  much  rarer  than  certain 
authors  have  been  prone  to  assert. 

If  the  hope  of  a  large  indemnity  induces  unscrupulous  individuals  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  or  even  to  feign  some  subjective  functional  troubles,  such  as  daz¬ 
zling,  intense  photophobia,  ocular  or  periorbital  pains,  inability  to  continue 
the  work  of  reading  or  writing  beyond  a  few  minutes’  time,  etc.,  there  are 
other  symptoms,  the  simulation  of  which  is  difficult  for  a  prolonged  period. 
Such  are  the  iris-reflexes,  strabismus,  muscular  insufficiency,  diminution  of 
the  visual  field,  lessening  of  the  amplitude  of  accommodation,  etc.  Many 
subjects  acquire  nevertheless,  by  practice,  the  faculty  of  squinting  out¬ 
ward,  inward,  and  especially  down  and  in ;  and  we  know  a  certain 


experts  know  that  the  delays  and  anxieties  of  a  lawsuit  aggravate  most  of 


2  Abnornu^^ukurliche  Augenbewegungen.  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmolgie,  1898,  SS. 
596-613. 

3  Stir  ftkdyatation  voluntaire  de  la  pupille.  Nevrologiicheski  vestnik,  1895,  iii.  1. 
4J©ila^tion  voluntaire  des  pupilles.  Le  Mercredi  medicale,  1896,  p.  209. 

Les  manifestations  oculaires  de  l’hysterie.  These  de  Montpellier,  1892. 
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consist  essentially  in  an  association  of  sensory  disturbances  and  disorders  of 
the  intrinsic  and  the  extrinsic  muscular  systems  of  the  visual  organs. 

Amblyopia  or  amaurosis  of  the  hystero- traumatic  type,  which  is  ordi¬ 
narily  unilateral  at  first,  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  ophthalmoscopic 
signs  and  clearly  manifest  anatomical  lesions,  by  an  abolition  or  a  more  or 
less  marked  lowering  of  central  vision,  a  diminution  of  the  light-sense,  a 
concentric  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  for  white  and  colors,  and  by  an 
inverted  order  of  the  color-fields.  Other  more  or  less  constant  ocular 
symptoms  (paresis  of  convergence)  (Hubscher),  accommodative  asthenopia, 
spasm  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscles,  monocular  diplopia  and  polyopia 
(Parinaud),  astigmatism,  macropsia  or  micropsia,  hemianopsia,  erythropsia 
or  hemierythropsia,  ophthalmic  migraine,  contractions,  and  less  frequently 
paralyses  of  the  extrinsic  muscles,  inequality  of  the  pupils,  etc.,  can  all  be 


seen :  while  a  characteristic  evolution,  variability,  mobility,  and  contra¬ 
diction  of  symptoms,  abruptness  of  onset  and  recovery,  the  effect  of  sug¬ 
gestion,  of  the  magnet,  etc.,  are  all  recognizable. 

Inequality  of  the  pupils,  considered  until  recently  as  a  sign  of  organic 
disease,  is  observed  in  traumatic  neurasthenia  or  hysteria,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Charcot,  Bouveret,  Seeligmuller,  and  others.  The  question  that 
is  usually  given  to  decide  is  that  of  myosis  and  of  spasmodic  mydriasis  of 
sympathetic  origin.  Nevertheless,  Donath1  and  Fraenkel2  have  published 
a  case  of  mydriasis  which  was  due  to  paralysis  of  the  common  motor  oculi 
(with  abolition  of  action  to  light,  and  to  accommodation,  with  insuscepti¬ 
bility  to  the  action  of  eserine).  This  mydriasis  habitually  accompanies  the 
sensitivo-sensorial  forms  of  anaesthesias  and  amaurosi^SAt  it  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  latter.  It  has  the  characteristics  of  an  o2»^ic  nuclear  mydri¬ 
asis,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  spontaneous  amWpe  more  or  less  rapid 
recovery  at  the  time  when  the  other  hysterical  j^re^bmena  disappear. 

A  symptom  that  is  no  less  characteristio^^nni  lateral  hysterical  amau¬ 
rosis  is  its  power  of  disappearing  duriitfp&rocular  vision.  Attention  has 
not  been  given  in  this  part  of  this  workVte'the  different  interpretations  that 
have  been  offered  to  this  apparenfctyy^aradoxical  fact :  the  existence  of  a 
double  cortical  centre  of  vision  iPitres),  or  of  a  double  function,  of  which 
one,  special  (binocular  visioni^may  be  intact,  while  the  other  (monocular 
vision)  is  affected  ( Par inaj^; Unconscious  suppression  of  the  normally 
perceived  visual  image  fejNrdynamogenic  action  of  the  healthy  eye  that  is 
excited  by  light  (F^e,jBernheim,  Janet),  etc. 

Amblyopia,  &L  nvSt  unilateral,  as  the  writer  has  said  above,  becomes 
bilateral  at  a  pvP  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  always  more 
pronounced eye  that  is  situated  on  the  hemiansesthetic  side.  It  is 
the  san^j^h  the  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  which  is  regularly  concen- 

'^^sterische  Pupillen  und  Accommodations  lahmung  geheilt  durch  hypnotische 
gCu|>n.  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Nervenheilkunde,  1892,  S.  217-290. 
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trie,  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre,  except  in  some  cases  in  which  there 
is  at  the  same  time  a  contraction  and  a  modification  in  shape.1  The  limits 
of  the  field  of  vision  for  colors  no  longer  correspond  to  the  normal,  nor 
do  they  extend  to  that  of  the  field  for  white.  Thus  the  limits  for  blue  con¬ 
tract  most,  and  pass  within  those  of  red.  At  the  same  time  a  reduction  of 
the  light-sense  and  of  the  color-sense  is  found.  Violet  and  blue  disappear 
first,  followed  by  green  and  yellow,  and  finally  by  red.  The  field  of  vision, 
the  light-sense,  and  the  color-sense  follow  the  variations  in  sensation,  and 
present  the  phenomena  of  trausferrence.  It  is  altogether  exceptionally  that 


an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  vision  has  been  observed  with  hyperesthesia 


of  the  light-sense  (S.  L.  Freund2)  and  the  color-sense  (Frink  1-Hoch wart 
and  Topolanski3).  Asthenopic  troubles,  spasm,  and  paresis  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  are  common  and  very  obstinate,  but  they  are  essentially  variable  in  their 
intensity.  Most  of  the  patients  complain  of  migraine,  a  feeling  of  tension, 
pains  in  the  eyes  and  around  the  orbit,  photophobia,  and  dazzling.  They 
are  also  greatly  disturbed  by  the  impossibility  which  they  find,  after  a  few 
moments  of  application,  to  continue  to  read  or  write  on  account  of  an 
increasing  tendency  of  the  headache  and  a  doubling  of  the  letters  (nervous 
or  hysterical  asthenopia  and  kopiopia). 

Very  often,  in  addition,  there  are  spasm  of  the  accommodation  and  a 
slight  degree  of  ptosis,  with  lacrymation,  and  a  variable  amount  of  injection 
of  the  conjunctiva. 

Almost  all  the  cases  present  hemiansesthesia  with  insensibility,  and  even 
analgesia  of  the  cornea,  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  eyelids.  Disturbances  of 
reflex,  attacks  of  palpitation,  fibrillar  trembling  of  the  musd^W  the  upper 
limbs,  more  particularly  of  the  lips,  with  spasms,  persiste&Mnsomnia,  and 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms  (Bouveret),  perversion  of  ta^^&nd  smell,  disturb¬ 
ances  of  speech,  etc.,  may  all  be  present.  Hypnot[si*pJHc?  suggestion  exert  a 
most  remarkable  influence.  Borel  has  succeededwinclucing  ptosis  and  stra¬ 
bismus  by  suggestion,  just  as  Babinski  has  n^uT^^l  to  produce  an  attack  of 
ophthalmic  migraine.  With  a  certain  amCiinHH  experience,  amblyopia  and 
most  of  the  ocular  disturbances  just  poi^Tftp  out  may  be  made  to  disappear 
by  the  same  means.  A  great  many  abhors,  such  as  Fontan,  Alario,  Sgrosso, 
de  Bono,  Hitzig,4  etc.,  have  publisfmjTconclusive  instances  of  this  ability. 
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^Teoer  einendurch  Strabismus  und  andere  Augensymptome  augezeichneten  Fall  von 
Je.  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  1897,  Nr.  7. 
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The  facts,  however,  that  the  patient  has  no  appreciable  lesion  of  the  eye, 
that  he  retains  his  normal  iris-reflexes,  and  that,  although  blind  in  monocu¬ 
lar  vision,  he  nevertheless  enjoys  binocular  vision,  and  moves  about  without 
hesitation  in  a  neighborhood  which  is  unknown  to  him,  especially  when  he 
thinks  he  is  unobserved,  give  suspicion  that  there  is  imposture.  This  is 
particularly  so  if,  when  subjected  to  various  experiments,  he  falls  into  the 
ordinary  mistakes  of  malingerers.  Undoubtedly,  hysterical  subjects  may 
feign  amaurosis,  but  it  is  more  frequently  a  question  with  them  of  an  in¬ 
voluntary  simulation.  Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  without 
any  reservation,  unless  the  patient  confesses,  between  a  simulated  and  a 
hystero-traumatic  amaurosis  or  amblyopia.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  true 
that  most  frequently  other  visual  and  general  symptoms  of  a  special  type 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  nervous  affection  which  make  the  diagnosis  clear 
are  associated  with  it. 

The  question  arises,  is  it  necessary  to  consider  the  concentric  contraction 
of  the  field  of  vision  in  patients  that  are  affected  with  hystero-traumatism 
as  always  imaginary  and  feigned,  as  certain  authors  contend  (Hirschberg,1 
Nieden,  loco  citato ),  for  the  reason  that  with  these  individuals  orientation 
is  never  affected,  while  it  is  markedly  disturbed  in  cases  in  which,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  a  contraction  that  is  symptomatic  of  an  organic  affection  of 
the  visual  apparatus,  as  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve?  It  may  be  remarked, 
with  Groenouw,  that  in  the  street  such  a  patient,  by  relaxing  his  accommo¬ 
dation,  possesses  a  larger  visual  field  than  that  which  has  been  measured  on 
the  perimeter,  and  that  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  which  is  insensible  to 
small  test-objects,  is  not  so  to  the  large  ones  that  serve  ^SNord  inary  orien¬ 
tation.  In  reality  the  images  are  perceived  in  an  unom^wous  way  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  retina,  and  the  patient  sees  wifcfiNjt  taking  any  note  of 
the  fact.  Concentric  contraction  of  the  field  o^vteion,  the  pathognomonic 
mark  of  hysteria,  as  has  been  demonstrate4SynScole  cle  la  Salp6triere), 
and  which  is  observed  also  in  other  ocul^T^n^eneral  affections  (anaesthesia 
of  retina,  hemeralopia,  paralysis  of  TTroommodation,  traumatic  neuro¬ 
sis,  diphtheritic  paralysis  (Konig),  is  associated  most  frequently  with 

another  symptom,  which  consisi^in  an  instability  of  the  limits  of  the 
visual  field  and  a  more  maiOtt^ contraction  of  them,  according  as  the 
test-object  is  moved  fror^Vx^  jTeriphery  to  the  centre  of  the  perimeter  or 
in  the  reverse  direction,  /"Host  authors  consider  this  symptom  the  result  of 
a  kind  of  fatigue  of  ^lejnervous  system  which  is  proper  to  this  category  of 
patients,  while  §thers  refer  it  to  the  visual  centre  (Schiele),  to  the  retina 
(Wilbrand,  0.>i&/ng),  or  simply  to  physiological  fluctuations  (fatigue)  of 
the  attentiojQ^The  believers  in,  the  last  theory  (Simon,2  Salomonsohn,3 

1  EleS^^^nternational  Congress  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1894. 

2^\ber  die  Entstehung  der  sogenannten  Ermudungserscheinungen  des  Gesichtsfeldes, 
fifcr  Ophthalmologie,  Band  xl.,  Abth.  iv.,  S.  276-307. 

V^^lJeber  die  sogenannte  pathologische  Netzhautermudung,  Berliner  Klinik,  1894, 
‘t  174. 
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Fr.  Schultze,1  Voges,  Schiffidt-Rimpler 2)  have  remarked  that,  far  from 
always  diminishing  as  a  result  of  perimetric  measurements  continued  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  the  field  of  vision  enlarges  with  certain  patients  during 
the  course  of  the  examination,  and  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
strongly  attract  their  attention.  The  observations  of  Peters,3  Karl  Yoges,4 
and  Schinidt-Rimpler  in  the  clinic  at  Gottingen  have  established  the  fact 
that  the  fatigue  of  the  visual  field,  its  instability,  and  the  concentric  con¬ 
traction,  pointed  out  as  symptoms  that  are  peculiar  to  the  traumatic  neuro¬ 
sis,  are  found  equally  in  a  large  number  of  healthy  subjects,  and  with 
greater  reason  in  hysterical  subjects.  Hence  arise  these  extraordinary 
visual  fields,  the  limits  of  which  vary,  as  it  were,  with  the  will  of  the 
physician  who  examines  and  arouses  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  patient.  The  variations  in  observation  are  produced  from 
different  causes,  among  which  are  differences  in  methods  of  examination 
and  in  the  apparatus.  It  is  necessary  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  accommodation  (Groenouw),  the  size  and  the  illumination  of 
the  test-objects,  the  state  of  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  retina  (Wilbrand). 

According  to  Jolly,5  untruthfulness  is  common  among  hysterical  chil¬ 
dren,  but  in  accordance  with  Schnabel,6  it  is  not  often  seen.  Malingering 
is  possible  with  patients  who  are  affected  with  traumatic  hysteria,  and  is  far 
from  being  rare,  as  Oppenheim  and  Knopp  contend,  but  its  existence  must 
not  be  slightingly  admitted.  It  is  often  a  question,  as  the  writer  has  pre¬ 
viously  said,  of  defective  attention  or  of  the  psychical  exclusion  of  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  the  field  of  vision,  the  proof  of  this  being  thaiL^p^pknown  to 
the  patient,  this  peripheral  zone  can  be  excited,  the  fact  it  is  sensitive 
becomes  established. 

Concentric  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  m^mimatic  hysteria,  has 
a  much  greater  objective  value  in  proportion  as  JtV^slight  and  conforms  to 
physical  laws  (Wilbrand  and  Saenger7).  IfrmjrSsuch  conditions  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  simulate.  To  expos^ms  simulation  recourse  can  be 
had  to  perimetric  measurement,  made  ifferent  and  considerable  dis¬ 
tances,  with  test-objects  of  different  ^^es  for  white  and  colors.  Another 

Trauma.  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Nerven- 
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1  Weiteres  iiber  Nervenerkranku 
heilkunde,  Band  i.  S.  445. 

2  Ueber  Gesichtsfeldermiidmi^^ntl  Gesicbtsfeldeinengung  mit  Beriieksichtigung  der 
Simulation.  Wiener  medizii^cljTwochenschrift,  1895,  Nr.  43. 

3  Ueber  das  Verkommnn  una  die  Bedeutung  des  sogenannten  Verchiebungstypus  des 
Gesicbtsfeldes.  Deutscli«A0tschrift  fur  Nervenheilkunde,  Band  v.  S.  302. 

4  Die  Ermudun^^pYGesichtsfeldes,  neue  Versuche,  etc.  Preisscbrift  und  Disserta¬ 
tion,  Gottingen, 

5  Ueber  I^ra^iaer  Kinder.  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  1892,  Nr.  34. 

6  Ueber  einS^bstorung  durch  Suggestion  bei  Kindern.  Prager  mediciniscbe  Wochen¬ 
schrift,  189^Jr.  10. 

7  Wlj^vtlfl-Saenger,  Ueber  Sehstdrungen  bei  functionellen  Nervenleiden,  1892.  Wil- 
branffl^LTener  die  Veranderungen  des  Gesichtsfeldes  bei  den  traumatiscben  Neurosen. 
Demdle  medicinische  Wochenschrift,  1892,  Nr.  17. 
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method  for  the  detection  of  this  simulation  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Schmidt-Ri mpler,  and  consists  in  an  examination  that  is  made  with  a 
thirty-degree  prism. 

Schmidt-Rimpler  ( loco  citato)  advises,  in  the  latter  case,  that  while  the 
test- object  is  situated  on  the  limit  of  the  field  of  vision  of  one  eye,  but 
is  still  seen  by  the  patient,  a  prism  that  is  too  strong  to  be  overcome  be 
placed  before  this  eye,  both  eyes  being  open.  It  is  necessary  to  make  sure, 
before  the  adjustment  of  the  prism,  whether  the  test-object  is  seen  by  both 
eyes  or  by  one  only.  In  the  former  case,  if  there  had  been  simulation,  the 
patient  would  have  said  that  he  saw  two  objects,  the  true  and  the  false 
image.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  honest,  he  would  have  seen  but 
one  object.  If,  originally,  the  object  is  seen  by  one  eye  only,  then,  if  the 
patient  is  truthful,  the  prism  placed  before  this  eye  makes  the  object  dis¬ 
appear  ;  the  patient  sees  nothing.  In  the  case  of  simulation,  the  object 
remains  visible,  but  with  prismatically  colored  edges. 


IY. — FEIGNED  BLINDNESS  OF  BOTH  EYES. 

Simulation  of  complete  blindness  is  altogether  exceptional,  because  of 
the  extreme  inconvenience  which  it  entails  in  the  acts  of  ordinary  life. 
It  would  be  necessary,  besides,  for  the  impostor  to  possess  an  exceptional 
degree  of  cleverness  to  be  able  to  adapt  himself  suddenly  to  the  classical 
attitude  and  gait  of  a  blind  man,  who  moves  forward  “  all  in  one  piece,” 
with  hesitating  step,  his  hands  stretched  out  before  him,  au  expressionless 
face  and  dull  stare,  his  eyes  raised  towards  heaven,  qj^Teyelids  that  are 
motionless  in  front  of  a  bright  light,  or  before  an  with  which  he  is 

threatened  to  be  struck.  If  objective  examinatjp^ollowed  by  methodi¬ 
cally  performed  functional  examination,  has  fiaj0pto  reveal  anything  ab¬ 
normal,  and  if  the  patient  has  an  interest  in>h2^?iving,  doubt  at  once  arises. 
However,  hysterical  subjects,  simple  consents,  or  unfortunate  amblyopes 
are  occasionally  seen  who  attempt  to  &aytnis  comedy. 

The  indications  furnished  by  tb^urection  of  the  visual  axes,  by  the 
pupillary  aperture,  and  the  play  ^Pjthe  irides  are  the  most  important.  If 
both  pupils  remain  dilated  andQte  irides  are  motionless  on  a  sudden  access 
of  a  flood  of  light,  blinchfe&Os  probable.  In  order  to  obtain  more  com¬ 
plete  information,  the^offi^ing  question  must  be  put  to  the  patient :  When 
did  the  absolute  loss(pf  sight  occur?  If  he  answers  that  he  has  been  blind 
for  a  long  time*  fact  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  ophthalmoscopic  lesions,  as  a  rule,  should  be  found.  If,  on 
the  contra¥y^$“asserts  that  the  blindness  is  of  recent  date,  and  if  its  onset 
has  beei^m^Ten,  it  may,  exceptionally,  not  be  revealed  by  any  actual  ob¬ 
jective  sign.  In  this  case  time  must  be  asked  for  before  an  opinion  is 
A  close  watch  must  be  kept,  and  if  it  is  a  question  of  a  lesion  of 
^nefal  nutrition  or  of  the  nervous  system,  the  diagnosis  will  be  surely 
ablished  some  months  later. 
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Sell  midt-Rim  pier 1  has  recommended  in  these  cases  a  test  which  con¬ 
sists  in  making  the  patient  look  at  his  own  hand  held  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  eyes.  While  the  genuine  blind  man  will  succeed  easily  enough, 
because  his  muscular  sense  tells  him  the  position  of  his  hand,  the  malingerer, 
on  the  contrary,  will  affect  to  look  in  an  entirely  different  direction,  for  fear 
of  exciting  the  idea  that  he  really  sees.  It  is  true,  however,  that,  for  the 
same  reason,  some  who  are  really  blind  may  behave  in  a  similar  way. 

The  simulation  of  double  amblyopia  is  also  difficult  to  expose,  and  in 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  degree 
of  lowering  of  visual  acuity,  since  the  indications  by  which  a  comparison 
of  the  normal  organ  with  the  one  that  is  declared  diseased  are  lacking. 

Two  types  may  present  themselves  : 

1.  The  complainant  declares  that  he  can  easily  get  about  and  recognize 
large  objects,  yet,  when  placed  in  front  of  a  printed  test-chart  and  very 
near  the  letters,  he  cannot  distinguish  them. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  patient  is  an  ametrope,  that  no  ophthalmo¬ 
scopic  lesion  is  present,  and  that  the  field  of  vision  and  the  color-sense  are 
normal,  he  is  asked  to  decipher  some  printed  characters  after  his  eyes  have 
been  provided  with  very  strong  convex  lenses.  If  he  does  not  admit  any 
improvement,  it  is  right  to  believe  that  he  is  voluntarily  deceiving. 

2.  The  patient  claims  only  a  diminution  of  visual  acuity,  and  is  appar¬ 

ently  only  able  to  read  the  large  sizes  of  the  test-type.  In  this  type  of 
complaint  it  is  easier  to  take  him  by  surprise.  One  or  another  of  the  tests 
which  have  been  previously  noted  can  be  used,  and  in  most  instances  will 
be  decisive.  VVj 

Though  the  simulation  of  binocular  blindness  involtfJS^So  many  diffi¬ 
culties  and  inconveniences  that  it  has  rarely  been  j^Efmed  to  by  expert 
malingerers,  yet  it  has  been  quite  frequently  observqtffxh  hysterical  subjects. 
All  authorities  have  hitherto  admitted  that  no  /jQfcetive  test  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  its  detection,  and  that  only  patienl/w^ing  and  careful  watching 
could  discover  it.  Etherization  has  been^uggested  by  Hutchinson,  in  the 
expectation  that  as  the  effect  of  the  a^^fhetic  passed  off  the  simulator 
would  probably  expose  his  ability  t^^e  before  his  consciousness  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to  0ume  the  deception. 

Priestley  Smith  has  recenjfcra^oposed  a  valuable  objective  test  which 
is  based  on  the  direction^ visual  axis,  as  shown  by  the  von  Graefe 
prism  test.  This  means  ^fdjetection  has  long  been  known  and  occasionally 
used  in  the  examii^ii^n  of  cases  of  simulated  monocular  blindness.  In 
1867,  von  Welz  sii|*&eTed  the  placing  of  a  prism  of  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  degrees  befo^^tte  supposed  amaurotic  eye,  with  its  base  out,  while  the 
simulator  is^ra^ro  read.  He  states,  “  To  see  singly  the  eye  will  deviate 
inwards,  and  will  recover  itself  the  moment  the  prism  is  removed.” 
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otfz  fur  die  Untersuchung  auf  Simulation  von  Blindheit. 
hschrift,  1876,  S.  525. 
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It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  apply  this  simple  test 
to  the  detection  of  the  simulation  of  binocular  blindness  until  Priestley 
Smith  employed  it  in  the  following  case  : 1 

“  A  few  months  ago  a  prisoner,  awaiting  trial  for  burglary  with 
violence,  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself,  he  said,  blind  in  both  eyes. 
The  prison-surgeon  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  shamming,  but  wanted  posi¬ 
tive  evidence :  so  we  examined  him  together.  The  man  declared  himself 
to  be  quite  blind  in  both  eyes,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  blind  man  fairly 
well,  though  somewhat  overdoing  it.  The  irides  were  already  under  the 
influence  of  atropine,  and  could  therefore  give  no  evidences  to  light-reflex. 
A  lighted  candle  was  placed  before  him  in  a  dark  room.  He  was  not  re¬ 
quired  to  look  at  the  candle,  being  nominally  blind,  but  the  candle  was 
placed  about  where  he  appeared  to  be  looking.  A  prism,  with  its  base 
inward,  was  then  placed  before  one  eye.  Instantly  the  eye  moved  outward. 
The  prism  was  removed  and  the  eye  moved  inward.  The  man  was  told 
that  his  blindness  would  certainly  disappear  as  quickly  as  it  came,  and  he 
probably  understood  that  the  fraud  would  get  him  into  more  trouble  if 
continued.  His  sight  was  soon  restored.  If  this  subject  could  have  car¬ 
ried  his  blindness  into  the  dock,  a  merciful  judge  and  jury  might  not  im¬ 
probably  have  felt  that  a  higher  tribunal  had  already  visited  him  with  a 
heavy  punishment,  or  at  least  that  he  was  incapacitated  for  further  crime, 
and  would  have  dealt  with  him  very  leniently.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
a  particularly  daring  and  dangerous  criminal,  and  had,  during  a  previous 
imprisonment,  attempted  the  life  of  a  prison-surgeon.  Ha  received  a  long 
sentence.”  yOj 

In  the  performance  of  these  tests  a  prism  of  ten  <|^rees  is  a  convenient 
one,  as  few  subjects  with  binocular  vision  will  b^^et  with  who  will  not 
unconsciously  overcome  its  effects  when  it  is  heKTwith  its  base  towards  the 
temple.  The  possibility  of  heterophoria  m^%  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  the  prism  must  be  varied  in  strengtfiajavlirection. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  darken  the  ij^omand  to  use  a  flame.  Indeed,  it  is 
perhaps  better  not  to  do  so  as  an  experienced  malingerer  might  purposely 
avoid  looking  in  the  direction  &  the  light.  If  a  prism  be  worn  for 
awhile  in  a  lighted  room,  the^^vill  deviate  to  correct  the  diplopia  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  and  willXsalne  its  normal  position  when  the  prism  is  re¬ 
moved.  Even  if  one  really  blind,  the  seeing  eye  will  move  behind 

the  prism ;  but,  in  t^at^base,  the  blind  eye  will  move  in  the  same  direction 
and  to  the  samevegtent  (Jackson).  This  form  of  movement  may  also  occur 
if  there  is  visieraNn  each  eye,  but  not  if  there  is  binocular  fusional  vision. 
In  conconw  Squint,  in  which  the  power  of  conjugate  movement  is  not 
lost  but\bih^;ular  vision  is,  the  squinting  eye  will  move  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as^tnk  other.  When  from  a  high  degree  of  amblyopia,  or  other  cause, 
ject  does  not  fix,  the  test  may  fail.  In  high  myopia  the  test  is 
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likely  to  fail  for  distant  vision  but  may  hold  good  for  near.-  A  malingerer 


might  refuse  to  look  in  the  direction  of  a  flame,  but  would  find  it  difficult, 
if  he  had  good  binocular  vision,  to  avoid  correcting  the  diplopia  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  in  a  lighted  room.  Although,  therefore,  the  failure  of 
either  eye  to  move  behind  the  prism  is  not  an  absolute  proof  of  complete 
blindness,  yet  such  movements  make  the  presence  of  vision  more  certain. 
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Ex-Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  Hotel-Dieu ;  Professor  of  Clinical  Ophthalmology  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University  at  Lyons,  Lyons,  France. 
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EDWABD  C.  ELLETT,  M.D., 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital ;  Visiting  Ophthalmologist  to  the  City 
Hospital,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  U.S.A. 


In  asking  for  an  article  upon  the  subject  of  the  ocular  signs  of  death 
the  editors  of  this  System  have  obeyed  a  very  commendable  impulse.  They 
have  aimed  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  who  ask  if  the  organ  which 
they  have  made  their  special  study  can  play  a  useful  part  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  interesting  problem  of  the  signs  of  death. 

To  fulfil  what  is  expected  of  me,  I  deem  it  necessary,  without  losing 
sight  of  my  subject,  to  leave  it  for  a  moment,  and  to  renrfha  the  reader 
what  investigations  have  heretofore  interested  men  conoesrkng  death,  what 
motives  have  actuated  them  to  study  it  scientifically^jrapwliat  means  have 
been  employed  for  that  end.  As  for  the  moral  sidpOy  which  we  mean  the 
passing  away  of  those  with  whom  we  have  livedjyieir  death  imposes  on  us 
a  duty, — cruel,  it  is  true,  but  more  imperati/n®^  cruel, — that  of  disposing 
of  their  remains.  This  end  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  destruction  of  the 
body,— rapid,  if  it  be  consigned  to  th^lpmes  or  if  it  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  very  powerful  agents ;  slgw,  if  it  be  left  to  the  disintegrating 
power  of  the  earth.  Before  thij^Sir  done,  care  should  be  taken  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  signs  which  om/  @*rcs  present  after  death, — signs  that  are 
capable  of  establishing  the  jravfcy  of  death  beyond  peradventure.  Because 
death  is  so  complex  ai\ayHr,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  sum  of  a 
number  of  special  deaths/  To  understand  death  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  life,  and  we^qflm  that  our  ideas  of  the  one  have  kept  pace  with 
our  ideas  of  ^f^her.  This  problem  has  always  remained  uncertain  and 
undecided. 

Even  fii^olden  times  evidences  of  research  as  to  the  signs  of  death  are 
not  Galen,  Celsus,  Zacchias,  Ambroise  Par6,  and  Haller  have  all 

lefijaccWnts  of  methods  for  the  prevention  of  premature  burial  by  the  judi- 
dyte^observation  of  certain  signs  furnished  by  the  different  organs.  Not 
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till  the  time  of  Louis,  however,  do  we  find  the  verity  of  the  signs  of  death 
established,  and  the  signs  themselves  and  their  significance  systematically 
arranged.  The  celebrated  work  of  Bichat  did  much  to  effect  this  purpose. 

Little  by  little  another  branch  of  medical  science  developed  whose  in¬ 
fluence  made  itself  usefully  felt.  With  the  progress  of  civilization  public 
hygiene  became  established,  which  not  only  dealt  with  the  disposal  of  dead 
bodies  and  legal  medicine,  but  sought  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  process 
of  transition  from  life  to  death.  Both  of  these  subjects,  with  their  precise 
questions  and  exact  methods,  encouraged  precision  and  well-directed  criti¬ 
cism  in  investigation.  All  this  was  not  without  value ;  for  side  by  side 
with  the  good  impulse  given  to  the  efforts  of  investigation  appeared  the 
baneful  influence  of  public  opinion.  This,  aroused  by  more  or  less  apoc¬ 
ryphal  recitals  of  awakening  in  the  coffin,  which  were  exaggerated  and 
strengthened  by  supposed  scientific  accounts  taken  from  the  transactions  of 
learned  societies,  loudly  demanded  the  discovery  of  signs  that  would  be 
capable  of  enlightening  professional  men  and  of  furnishing  to  legislators 
the  right  to  enact  measures  for  greater  security.  Some  well-meaning  per¬ 
sons  thought  to  solve  the  problem  by  offering  prizes  which  were  to  be 
awarded  by  the  academies.  These,  unfortunately,  reserved  the  right  to 
fix  the  conditions,  not  suspecting  that  to  propose  questions  concerning 
scientific  matters  it  was  necessary  to  possess  an  instinct  which  was  not 
theirs,  or  a  knowledge  which  had  not  then  been  acquired.  Thus,  the 
Marquis  d’Ourches,  about  1872,  made  the  following  bequest: 

“  I  desire  that  there  may  be  deducted  from  my  estate  the^um  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  francs,  intended,  under  the  conditions  hcpi^^er  named,  for 
the  founding  of  two  prizes, — to  wit : 

1.  A  prize  of  twenty  thousand  francs  for  the  diQfcvery  of  a  simple  and 
easy  method  of  recognizing,  in  an  unequivocal^liknner,  the  signs  of  real 
death,  the  principal  condition  of  this  prize /bra*g  that  it  shall  be  practi¬ 
cable  to  poor  and  uninstructed  villagers. 

“2.  A  prize  of  five  thousand  franfc  for  the  discovery  of  a  method  of 
recognizing,  in  an  unequivocal  mann^jrlie  signs  of  real  death  by  the  aid 
of  electricity,  galvanism,  or  any  o#iter  procedure  requiring  either  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  man  of  arts  or  the(0tolication  of  knowledge,  the  use  of  instru¬ 
ments,  or  the  employment^V^b Stances  which  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
everybody.” 

So  tempting  an  (fieri  could  not  go  unanswered,  and  one  hundred  and 
two  candidates  presented  their  work  to  the  Academy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Academy  didi^faward  the  prize  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  divided 
that  of  fiv^  tfjte^and  francs.  Careful  study  of  these  methods,  however, 
compels  jriiN^sfcparate  the  truth  from  a  mass  of  opinions  which  could  not 
be  verifiecNoy  their  authors. 

^HfeAocular  signs  of  death  are  not  many.  Those  of  the  adnexa  of  the 
are  of  but  little  value.  The  conditions  of  the  eyebrows  and  the  lacry- 
*  apparatus  have  not  much  to  teach  us.  They  participate  in  the  general 
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relaxation  which  appears  in  all  the  tissues  at  the  moment  of  the  last  breath, 
and  they  play  their  part  in  giving  to  the  face  the  appearance  of  repose  which 
succeeds  the  storm  of  the  death-agony. 

“  The  lids  are  half  open,”  said  Tourdes,  “  and  this  is  natural,  since  they 
are  elevated  by  the  simple  tonicity  of  the  frontalis  muscle  when  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  orbicularis  no  longer  opposes  it.”  This,  as  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessor  of  legal  medicine  at  Nancy  says,  is  dependent  upon  paralysis  of  the 
seventh  pair,  which  precedes  that  of  the  third.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule  of  position,  and  if  any  value  is  attached  to  it  in 
death  from  disease,  it  loses  this  value  in  cases  of  violent  death.  During 
the  war  of  1870  how  many  dead  bodies  could  be  seen  with  their  eyes  wide 
open  !  Again,  in  contradistinction  could  be  cited  an  accident  on  the  Seine, 
where  twenty-eight  persons,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  were  drowned  on 
a  hot  July  day.  Here,  three  or  four  hours  after  death,  in  most  of  the 
bodies,  the  lids  were  puffed  and  closed  by  a  semi-oedematoiis  swelling.  So 
that,  taking  into  account  popular  opinion,  which  recognizes  the  former  fact 
in  the  well-known  expression,  to  “  close  the  eyes  of  the  dead,”  and  remem¬ 
bering  what  Camper  says,  “  No  one  dies  with  mouth  and  eyes  open,”  we 
are  obliged  to  believe  that  so  many  causes  can  modify  the  position  of  the 
lids  during  death  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  certain  sign  of  it,  thus 
rendering  it  necessary  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  argument  that  is 
advanced  in  this  connection.  Again,  cases  may  occur  where  the  organic 
muscles  of  the  lids  become  sunken,  applying  4b e  lids  to  the  globe,  and 
making  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  orbit  the  depression  which  gives  to 
the  face  of  the  dead  something  of  its  peculiarity.  /A 

Retraction  of  the  globe  in  the  period  of  cadaveric  rigjpSiV  constitutes  a 
much  later  sign.  Its  manifestation,  however,  is  scL^Jprtain  of  demon¬ 
stration  that  no  one  has  dreamed  of  giving  to  ifevbe  least  importance. 
Bouchut,  in  his  account  of  the  death-agony,  has^raCribed  a  sudden  retrac¬ 
tion  of  the  eye.  He  says  that  the  organ  /jmh^s  to  become  sunken,  re¬ 
suming  its  place  at  the  very  moment  of  dea^h/  It  is  evident  that  here  a 
spasm  which  is  one  of  the  last  expres^fojta  of  life  has  the  same  effect  as 
the  cadaveric  contraction  that  appearaplater. 

Between  the  half-open  hds  {frerglobes  of  the  eyes  are  seen,  whose 

Unsaid  Tourdes,  and  he  adds  that  “  often 
having  a  tendency  to  divergent  strabis- 
trasburg  in  1870,  describes  a  slight  rotation 
upward,  which,  as  the  body  rests  upon  its  back, 
r  to  look  at  an  object  situated  behind  and  over  the 


“  optic  axes  have  become  p; 
parallelism  is  exceeded,  th 
mus.”  Muller,  in  a  the^s^ 
of  the  eyes  from  bel 
causes  the  eyes  toifed) 
head.  In  thi$  jtfMr'cognize  the  result  of  a  non-simultaneous  paralysis  of 
the  nerves  supply  the  ocular  muscles.  This  position  of  the  eyes, 

however,  cmNoe  disturbed  by  different  circumstances,  and  should  not  be 
regarc^l5t\characteristic  of  death. 

liiseWsibility  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  cornea,  like  general  anaesthesia, 
re  striking  here  than  is  elsewhere  seen.  This  is  so  on  account  of  the 
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exquisite  sensibility  which  these  portions  of  the  visual  organ  exhibit  during 
life.  Tourdes  tells  us  that  sensibility  does  not  disappear  simultaneously  in 
both  cornea  and  conjunctiva.  The  former  membrane,  which  is  supplied  by 
filaments  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  retains  its  sensibility  longer  than 
the  latter,  which  is  supplied  by  filaments  from  the  fifth  pair.  Furthermore, 
sensibility  passes  away  differently  according  to  the  kind  of  death.  Section 
of  the  globe,  etherization,  poisoning  by  curare,  and  strangulation  paralyze 
the  conjunctiva  before  they  do  the  cornea;  while  cold  and  strychnine  kill 
the  cornea  first,  and  leave  the  conjunctiva,  especially  towards  the  inner 
angle,  longer  sensitive. 

Absolute  insensibility  of  the  two  membranes  does  not  prove  death,  it 
being  often  seen  whilst  life  undoubtedly  exists, — as,  for  example,  during 
anaesthesia  and  syncope.  Moreover,  how  frequently  has  it  been  observed 
that  the  condition  can  be  determined  only  by  subjective  phenomena,  which 
must  be  manifested  by  patients  who  are  conscious  and  able  to  express  their 
feelings ! 

The  color  and  the  appearance  of  the  vessels  on  and  under  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  should  have  great  value  in  this  connection,  since  they  are  readily 
observed  objective  signs.  Exsanguinated  vessels  can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  full  ones,  and  the  color  of  living  tissues  is  readily  differentiated  from 
cadaveric  lividity.  The  character  of  death  and  the  degree  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  temperature  have  very  marked  effects  on  the  signs.  In  an  emaciated 
subject,  dead  of  disease  for  a  moderate  length  of  time,  in  winter,  the  pallor 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  characteristic.  In  a  person  dying  suddenly  in  warm 
weather  a  lividity  of <  the  same  tissues,  accompanied  F^kflteht  oedema,  is 
often  present.  Certain  hemorrhagic  phenomena  are  igramy  more  the  signs 
of  the  mode  of  death  than  they  are  of  death  itselfi^v^ 

In  a  collection  of  theses  by  Haller,  there  i^She  by  Camper  upon  the 
cause  of  the  dimness  of  the  cornea  in  dying  p^msf  It  is  dated  1 746.  In  it 
is  the  following  expression  :  “  Constans/e§Y^J)servatio,  morientium  oculos 
suum  amittere  splendorem.”  In  17o&  xroiis  wrote,  “The  cornea  of  the 
dead  is  usually  covered  with  a  very  ‘ate  glairy  film,  which  breaks  into 
many  pieces  when  any  oue  touchooit,  and  which  may  be  easily  removed  by 
wiping  the  membrane.  This  (SpT makes  the  cornea  somewhat  dim,  and 
may  obscure  the  deeper  strtKmfeST  ’ 

Danois,  in  a  memoir /pJfcited  in  1721,  stated  that  he  had  been  diligent 
in  seeking  the  cause  c^tWs  deposit.  He  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  film  exuded^  though  the  cornea.  Yerdier  and  Camper  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  JLhsJ^rance  a  popular  saying,  when  this  deposit  forms  on  the 
eyes  of  the^cW^f  is,  “  See  what  has  happened  ;  the  eye  has  burst !”  At 
Metz  th^\N^  “There  is  no  more  hope;  the  tear-sacs  have  burst !”  At 
thlNremark  is  that  the  dying  “  have  a  veil  before  their  eyes.” 
explanation  given  by  Winslow,  while  very  interesting,  is  incom- 
£t<Mnd  based  upon  incorrect  anatomical  ideas.  He  says  that  by  pressing 
»n  the  eye  he  could  make  a  liquid  exude  through  the  cornea.  Unfortu- 
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nately,  he  had  not  discovered  what  we  now  know  so  well,  since  the  work 
of  Leber  and  Schwalbe  on  the  circulation  of  lymph  through  the  ocular 
tissues,  that  the  intra-ocular  fluids  exude  through  the  cornea  without 
pressure.  In  1849,  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  Winslow’s  obser¬ 
vations,  Bouchut,  still  believing  that  pressure  was  necessary  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  film,  asserted  that  this  condition  was  caused  by  spasm  of  the 
recti  muscles.  It  is  well  known  now  that  pressure  plays  a  very  small  part 
in  the  process,  and  that  osmosis  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  necessary  moisture 
to  the  corneal  surface. 

Recent  anatomical  researches  have  shown  that  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  cornea  is  composed  of  stratified  epithelium.  The  necessity  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  high  polish  on  the  corneal  membrane  by  the  action  of  the  lids  requires 
that  the  epithelial  layer  shall  be  kept  moist.  Hence,  in  the  normal  state, 
there  is  a  smoothness  and  a  fragility  of  this  superficial  tissue  which  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  reproduction.  The  brittleness  is  so  great  that,  if  a  cornea 
be  examined  with  sufficient  magnifying  power  and  good  illumination,  abra¬ 
sions,  appearing  either  as  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  which 
are  best  seen  by  reflected  light,  or  as  local  opacities,  may  often  be  found. 
If  this  normal  play  of  functions  is  interrupted,  and  the  lids  cease  to  sweep 
the  eyes,  the  polish  quickly  disappears,  and  the  epithelium  gradually  dries 
and  hardens.  If  the  intra-ocular  fluids  are  protected  from  evaporation,  the 
membrane  swells  and  softens.  Sometimes  both  of  these  effects  manifest 
themselves  in  the  same  cornea,  especially  if  it  be  partially  protected  by  the 
lids.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  formation  of  this  film,  which  Louis 
so  well  described,  may  occur  during  life,  and  that  hence  itsy>*Vie  as  a  sign 
of  death  is  limited.  Moreover,  it  must  be  rememberecWKh;  m  the  dead 
the  condition  always  appears  without  any  complicatiatf\^ln  the  living,  as 
a  rule,  it  accompanies  reactionary  phenomena,  with^Jki^h  generally  are  as¬ 
sociated  the  products  of  inflammation  and  glandm^-^secretion,  such  as  pus 
and  mucus.  That  this  is  not  invariably  thj<T!SiS^s  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  found  in  grave  fevers  such  as  typhoilL  m-mieningitis,  in  cerebral  affec¬ 
tions,  and  in  diseases  characterized  by/T\jkia  and  syncope.  Finally,  the 
corneal  deposit  is  not  produced  at  p&v  oefinite  time :  thus,  even  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death  the  eye  ma/N^r  transparent.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  subjects  who  have  su^umbed  to  a  very  brief  illness,  in  which  the 
organism  has  suffered  but  little; 

Dependent  upon  th|  ^t^msudation  of  the  ocular  fluids  through  the 
cornea,  a  shrinking  q£  tne  ^lobe  first  manifests  itself  on  that  membrane, 
forming  folds  which^Bouchut  has  described  as  capable  of  obscuring  the 
underlying  partsuoJlater  the  folds  blend  themselves  into  a  sort  of  depres¬ 
sion,  as  ma^ft^seen  in  some  cataract  patients,  where,  after  the  corneal 
section  has^^fen  made,  the  aqueous  humor  escapes.  “The  eyes  of  the 
dead, ”s^nk  Louis,  “  become  flabby  and  soft  in  a  few  hours.  There  is  no 
disease^b  process  in  the  living  human  body,  which  can  produce  such  a 
cha?#  .  This  sign  is  truly  characteristic,  and  I  give  it  as  indubitable. 
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As  long  as  the  globe  of  the  eye  preserves  its  natural  hardness,  no  one  can 
say  that  the  person  is  dead,  whatever  be  the  other  signs  that  indicate  it. 
The  sinking  in  and  softening  of  the  eyes  warn  us  to  expect  putrefaction.” 
A  statement  so  emphatic,  and  emanating  from  such  high  authority,  deserves 
attention.  Bouchut  writes,  “As  for  the  softness  and  sinking  in  of  the 
globe,  this  double  phenomenon  occurs  at  the  instant  of  death.”  As  this 
phenomenon  has  nothing  to  do  with  loss  of  ocular  tension,  but  depends 
upon  flaccidity  from  exosmosis  of  the  contained  fluids,  it  is  probable  that 
this  authority  is  mistaken  in  his  appreciation  of  the  sign.  Josat  strongly 
opposes  the  value  of  the  sign,  and  says  that  the  authority  of  Louis  has 
given  credence  to  a  phenomenon  which,  to  his  personal  knowledge,  has  at 
times  failed  to  mean  death.  “  Often,  also,”  he  says,  “  the  patient  has  lived 
more  than  eight  days  from  the  moment  softening  of  the  globe  could  be 
demonstrated.”  He  further  believes  that  just  previous  to  death  in  certain 
cases  the  eyes,  like  the  rest  of  the  organs,  tend  to  return  to  their  former 
condition.  Orfila  does  not  attach  much  value  to  softening  of  the  eye  as  a 
sign  of  death.  He  says,  “  We  know  that  asphyxiated  people  whose  eyes 
were  flaccid  have  been  restored  to  life,  and  that  others  whose  eyes  were 
softened  have  had  the  eyes  resume  their  hardness  after  death,”  etc.  De- 
vergie,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  reports  for  which  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  was  indebted  to  the  bequest  of  the  Marquis  d’Ourches,  states, 
“  As  for  the  eye  in  certain  grave  fevers,  in  epidemic  malignant  small-pox, 
and  in  cholera,  not  only  may  the  film  on  the  cornea  form  before  death, 
but  the  cornea  may  become  wrinkled  during  life,  as  it  does  in  death.”  In 
the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  repori^Qlin  said  that  if 
the  cornea  became  flaccid  or  wrinkled  it  was  becaue^fche  fluids  escaped 
through  the  ocular  coats,  to  spread  out  on  the  lids^H^to  evaporate  on  con¬ 
tact  with  the  air,  the  condition  thus  showing  ifewf xo  be  a  simple  matter 
of  transudation.  He  also  said  that  if  the  i^vue  opened  at  this  time  it 
will  not  emit  any  marked  putrid  odor.  /T^Wner  he  stated  that  it  is  true, 
therefore,  that  the  eye  becomes  flaccid dincKwrinkled  by  reason  of  the  fluids, 
and  these  purely  physical  phenomenSyh'e  the  same  in  life  as  they  are  in 
death  :  in  life  many  physiological  conditions  exist  solely  to  protect  the 
fluids  from  transudation  :  if  general  death  or  profound  morbid  disturbance 
disarranges  these  conditiojisK^apporation  takes  place,  and  this  sign  mani¬ 
fests  itself.  It  still  reryra^5,  then,  to  find  a  single  phenomenon— a  factor 


great 


producl^^Wi  we  call  death — that  is  pathognomonic  of  the 


in  the 
condition. 

In  a  comnmmpftion  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Larcher  refers 
to  discolonjtje^&f  the  sclerotic  as  a  true  sign  of  death.  This  sign,  how¬ 
ever,  hadOfc^n  pointed  out  in  1833  by  Sommer,  who  supposed  that  after 
death  tluX^ye  dried  in  the  air,  allowing  the  sclerotic  to  become  trans- 
pare«^4kid  to  permit  the  chorioidal  pigment  to  be  seen,  thus  producing  the 
decoloration.  In  Larcher’s  opinion,  this  discoloration  is  produced  by  an 
imbibition  of  the  pigment  by  the  sclerotic,  and  consequently  is  a  product 
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of  putrefaction.  The  phenomenon  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
blackish  discoloration,  which,  as  a  rule,  develops  first  on  the  portion  of 
the  sclerotic  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cornea  that  is  not  covered  by  the  lids. 
Following  this,  another  less  black  area  appears  on  the  inner  side.  Still 
later  these  two  areas  extend  laterally,  approach  each  other,  and  finally  unite 
to  form  a  part  of  an  ellipse  with  its  concavity  situated  downward.  In  a 
few  instances  Larcher  has  seen  the  sclerotic  discoloration  begin  at  the  inner 
side.  Sometimes  a  lividity  of  the  skin  precedes  this  discoloration  of  the 
eye.  More  frequently  it  manifests  itself  at  the  same  time,  and  still  more 
often  it  is  not  noticeable  until  much  later. 

It  appears  more  rapidly  in  a  warm  atmosphere.  It  is  more  frequently 
found  in  children,  in  phthisical  patients,  and  in  those  who  have  died  of 
typhoid  fever.  What,  we  may  inquire,  is  the  nature  of  this  sclerotic  dis¬ 
coloration  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  a  rupture  in  the  tissues  dependent  upon 
simple  pressure  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  capillary  vessels,  or  is  it  a 
phenomenon  of  cadaveric  imbibition  ?  The  latter  supposition  is  the  more 
probable.  In  fact,  the  dark  spot  on  the  sclerotic  is  the  stigma  of  death, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  advance-guard  of  putrefaction. 

In  1873,  Gubler  pointed  out  that  sclerotic  discoloration  is  often  ob¬ 
served  in  cholera  patients  some  hours  before  death.  Duchaussoy  distin¬ 
guishes  two  kinds  of  spots  in  such  eyes, — one  a  true  subconjunctival  ecchy- 
mosis,  and  the  other  the  visibility  of  the  chorioidal  pigment,  which  has 
been  produced  by  a  desiccation  of  the  sclera.  A  remarkable  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  by  restoring  the  natural  moisture  to  the  fibrous  coat  by  injec¬ 
tions  of  water  the  dark  spots  can  be  made  to  disappear^Wljis  showing 
that  they  have  been  produced  by  drying. 

Gayat,  in  1876,  informs  us  that  the  sclerotic  disc^Rijmon  may  be  seen 
in  cholera  cases,  often  in  phthisical  patients,  and  iflynaniacs  who  will  not 
take  nourishment,  thus  making  a  longer  list  o^Soqects  upon  whom  the 
condition  can  be  demonstrated  before  deatkTSSjis  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Blaier,  who  has  often  seen  it  during  the  (feauragony  of  cholera  patients. 

Devergie  holds  that  a  distinction  mjuipbe  made  between  a  spot  arising 
from  desiccation  and  one  that  hasAeen  produced  by  pigmentary  imbi¬ 
bition.  The  writer  believes  that  (ft^difference  has  not  been  established, 
though  he  leans  very  stronglj^^pe^esiccation  theory.  This  he  does  upon 
account  of  the  position  of  ifo^lpots,  their  progress,  their  relation  to  the 
uncovered  portion  of  tli^^iW,  their  appearance,  and  their  development  at 
the  late  stage  of  certain  wasting  diseases;  finally,  he  is  influenced  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  possibplh^of  the  spot  being  made  to  disappear,  in  some  cholera 
patients,  by  inje^^prs  of  water.  It  is,  then,  to  his  mind,  a  sign  that  should 
be  classed  \YitK^nr inking  of  the  cornea  and  globe.  It  has  the  same  origin 
and  progipss^nd  consequently  the  same  value.  Further,  to  him  it  is 
proof  Ah&lNfche  eye  may  appear  to  die  before  the  rest  of  the  organism,  and 
alsc^eeMs  to  revive  with  it :  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  a  certain 
sigsikj Jt  death. 
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Leaving  for  the  present  the  tissues  to  which  the  above  observations 
have  been  confined,  and  considering  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye,  the 
condition  of  the  pupil  and  the  fundus  of  the  eye  should  be  sought  for  before 
the  dimness  of  the  cornea  prevents  a  proper  view  of  these  structures. 

Bouchut,  in  1849,  drew  attention  to  a  condition  of  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  at  the  moment  of  death.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  phenomenon  had 
been  long  known  and  described  by  old  and  modern  physiologists,  but  to 
none  of  them  did  he  attribute  a  knowledge  of  its  value  as  an  immediate 
sign  of  death,  and  especially  as  an  early  and  positive  symptom.  Galen, 
whom  lie  quotes,  has  said,  “dilatur  (pupilla)  etiam  in  ipsa  morte.”  Later, 
Whytt  demonstrated  on  cats  that  had  been  killed  by  gunshot  wounds  that 
an  enormous  pupillary  dilatation  appeared  simultaneously  with  cessation 
of  the  heart-sounds.  Bichat  has  declared  that  the  iris-movements  cease  at 
the  moment  of  death,  and  cannot  be  recalled  by  any  means  a  few  moments 
later.  In  citing  the  opinions  of  this  anatomist,  Bouchut  asserts  that  this 
is  “a  doubly  incorrect  statement.”  Evidently  he  has  made  himself  the 
champion  of  the  value  of  pupillary  dilatation.  He  described  it  first,  and 
assigned  its  cause  to  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  pupillse ;  he  noted  its 
appearance  either  a  little  before  death  or  immediately  after,  compared  it 
to  pupillary  contraction  in  sleep  or  in  the  death-agony,  and  finally  made 
use  of  it  not  only  to  characterize  death,  but  even  to  distinguish  the  con¬ 
dition  from  somnambulism.  He  further  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  atropine  and  other  substances  do  not  affect  the  pupil  of  the  dead 
subject.  He  said,  “  You  believe  that  a  pupillary  dilatation  takes  place  at 
the  moment  of  death.  This  is  not  always  so,  for  see^wtat  happens  in 
chronic  meningitis  and  in  marked  hydrocephalus.  jrfpe,  before,  during, 
and  after  death,  the  slightest  mobility  in  the  irisQ^fnnot  be  discovered. 
You  tell  us  that  at  the  moment  of  death  a  ma*fcwt  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
occurs.  It  may  be  possible,  though  the  pows^Eas  not  yet  been  granted  to 
us  to  recognize  that  supreme  moment,  ii/sm*&|  of  all  that  we  have  done  to 
effect  that  purpose.”  C 

In  1862,  Larcher  does  not  eveiQpntion  the  pupil  as  the  seat  of  any 
important  sign  of  death.  Is  tln^suence  attributable  to  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
troversy?  It  is  impossible  to(oaneve  that  a  physician  boasting  of  having 
filled  for  twenty  years  the^mpcm  of  verifier  of  death  in  Paris  could  over¬ 
look  so  important  a  sign/^when  his  attention  must  have  been  attracted  to  it 
by  the  rewarded  worfcof  his  opponent. 

Tourdes,  in  hi^rticle  “  Cadaver”  in  the  “  Dictionnaire  Encyclopedique 
des  Sciences  JV^A^mes,”  confirms  the  observations  of  Bouchut.  He  de¬ 
clares  that*  l^N^Ss  seen  the  pupillary  dilatation  in  a  woman  who  died  from 
rupture ^>^mYaneurism  of  the  aorta.  “This  dilatation,”  lie  adds,  “  lasted 
only  a^peNam  time;  then,  when  rigidity  set  in,  the  pupil  began  to  con- 
tra^S^As  examples  of  these  modifications  in  this  case,  he  cites,  “four 
hourcafter  death  the  diameters  of  the  pupils  were  seven  millimetres  ;  twenty- 
hours  after,  four  millimetres  in  the  right  and  three  and  one-half  in  the 
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left ;  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  they  were  two  and  three  millimetres ; 
after  four  days,  three  and  three  and  one-half.  The  fifth  day  the  pupils 
were  contracted, — a  difference  in  a  few  hoars  of  perhaps  three  or  four 
millimetres.  For  four  or  five  hours  after  death  the  iris  preserved  its  con¬ 
tractility  under  the  influence  of  a  galvanic  current.  It  reacted  also,  but 
for  a  much  shorter  time,  to  instillations  of  atropine  and  eserine.” 

In  spite  of  all  these  details,  Devergie,  in  his  report  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  during  the  competition  for  the  prize  of  the  Marquis  d’Ourches, 
does  not  even  mention  pupillary  phenomena  as  ocular  signs  of  death. 
Gayat,  in  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  gives  the  following  observations  made 
upon  a  number  of  decapitated  persons.  In  one,  observed  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  execution,  the  pupil  was  moderately  dilated,  and  an  instillation 
of  atropine  was  devoid  of  effect.  In  a  second  case,  observed  after  the 
same  period  of  time,  the  pupils  were  moderately  dilated,  and  atropine 
failed  to  exert  any  influence  on  them.  In  a  third  instance,  observed  after 
three  hours  and  a  half,  the  pupils  were  moderately  contracted.  Finally,  in 
a  patient  who  died  of  phthisis,  a  pupil  of  three  millimetres  was  observed 
at  the  end  of  one  hour. 

To  help  answer  this  question  by  personal  experiences,  I  observed  the 
following  conditions  in  two  rabbits  that  were  killed  in  my  laboratory  in 
order  to  study  the  post-mortem  effects  of  urinary  poisoning : 

The  first  animal  died  following  an  injection  of  ten  cubic  centimetres 
of  urine.  Myosis  appeared  at  the  moment  of  death.  At  the  end  of 
eight  minutes  this  condition  commenced  to  pass  away.  <Bhe  pupil  as¬ 
sumed  an  oval  form,  with  its  long  axis  vertical.  In  tft^mMive  minutes 
the  pupils  became  round  and  slightly  contracted.  A^2)|e  end  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  death  the  pupil  resumedfrte*  normal  size,  and 
from  this  time  it  dilated.  Full  dilatation  occ^^.  at  the  end  of  three 
hours. 

The  second  rabbit  died  after  an  i ntray e^otj#  m j ecti on  of  five  cubic  cen¬ 
timetres  of  urine.  After  myosis,  the  began  to  dilate  until  five  min¬ 

utes  after  death,  when  it  took  an  ovaVJform,  with  its  long  axis  vertical. 
This  it  maintained  for  ten  or  fi ft mites.  Twenty-five  minutes  after 
death  it  returned  to  its  normah^^and  continued  to  dilate  slowly.  The 
dilatation  was  marked  at  the^^of  two  hours. 

From  this  we  mustveolQfude  that  we  are  far  from  seeing  the  picture 
which  Bouchut  drew  ofXhe  pupillary  movements  before,  during,  and  after 
death,  and  that  we^fS^ot  accept  it  at  the  valuation  which  he  has  given 
to  it.  May  we  <0  flje  nearer  the  truth  in  thinking,  with  Bichat,  that 
the  size  of  tf^Gkrpil  remains  what  it  was  at  the  moment  of  death? 
Again,  whaH^k  we  to  say  of  the  uncertain  value  of  the  supposed  negative 
influence^  mydriatic  and  myotic  agents,  should  we  agree  with  the  findings 
of  th^^poriment  of  Gayat  upon  a  decapitated  rabbit?  In  all  cases,  the 
emj^^ment  of  belladonna  being  very  common  in  therapeutics,  it  is  im- 
n^ant,  before  examining  the  pupils  of  a  dead  person,  to  inquire  if  during 
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his  last  hours  a  mydriatic  had  been  administered  in  any  form.  Further, 
there  are  so  many  ocular  affections  which  prevent  the  pupil  from  dilating 
that  these  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Moreover,  Gayat  has  properly 
observed  that  the  movements  of  the  iris  and  the  size  of  the  pupil  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  projection  of  the  lens  forward,  and  upon  the  degree  of  effort 
which  it  makes  to  pass  through  the  pupil.  This  projection,  he  says,  may 
be  favored  by  exosmosis  of  liquids  from  the  anterior  chamber,  and  in  this 
way  the  pupillary  sign  become  useless.  Finally,  Gunnhagen,  of  Konigs- 
berg,  has  studied  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  movements  of  the 
iris  in  mammalia  after  death.  He  observed  that  at  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  the  pupil  dilates  enormously  in  the  enucleated  eye  of  a  cat. 
He  also  found  that  it  contracted  again  as  the  temperature  was  lowered,  to 
dilate  once  more  when  the  specimen  was  at  zero.  Whatever  may  be  the 
interpretation  given  to  these  findings,  the  temperature  must  always  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  attributing  any  value  whatever  to  pupillary  move¬ 
ments.  If  we  are  so  conservative  about  the  sign  extolled  by  Bouchut, 
how  much  more  so  should  we  be  in  regard  to  the  procedure  of  Ripenelt,  of 
Dijon,  who  asserted  that  he  had  found  a  certain  sign  of  death  in  the  trans¬ 
verse  shape  of  the  pupil  produced  by  pressure  and  counter-pressure  upon 
the  globe  !  Josat,  who  also  noticed  it,  expresses  his  opinion  of  it  in  these 
words  :  “  1st.  The  phenomenon  in  question  can  be  obtained  several  hours 

before  death  occurs.  2d.  It  is  often  equivocal  in  its  results.  3d.  It  may, 
as  has  happened,  occur  in  a  person  attacked  with  cataract.  In  a  word,  the 
method  is  neither  certain  nor  practicable  in  all  cases,  andynight  to  be  re¬ 
jected.”  To  sum  up,  when  Bouchut  wrote,  with  Grie^dult^that  the  pupil 
is  the  window  of  the  soul,  he  employed  an  expression  ^ich  is  more  poetical 
than  true,  which  we  should  avoid  repeating,  and^ropft  which  it  is  needless 
to  lay  any  stress.  In  1876,  Aimes  advised  ^()rocedure  for  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  death,  which  consisted  in  punctuiiPP^the  cornea  and  evacuating 
the  aqueous  humor.  He  says,  "If  the  buVKcontracts,  life  still  exists;  if 
it  remains  immobile,  it  is  a  certain  sh$&  oicleath.”  Whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  this  sign,  I  should  be  ver3Q^luctant  to  see  such  an  operation  in¬ 
trusted  to  unskilful  hands.  Jb 

The  last  division  of  ocular  signs  of  death  embraces  those  which  are  of 
certain  value.  The  denR^Mrartion  of  the  presence  of  the  three  images  of 
Purkinje  was  first  pmj)Ar  by  Legrand  in  1850.  In  explanation  of  the 
method  ‘it  will  sufficJ^t(j)revert  to  what  has  been  said  about  dimness  of  the 
cornea  to  compre](J£ud  that  the  disappearance  of  one,  two,  or  even  three 
of  them  is  du^tfe alterations  that  have  been  already  described.  It  must 
be  remembei^^iiowever,  that  often  the  eyes  of  the  living  do  not  permit 
of  their^^bnstration. 

SIiaII \e  be  any  more  fortunate  with  ophthalmoscopy?  The  reader 
urftteS^%ids  that  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  signs  observed  in  the  first 
i^urs  following  death,  before  dimness  and  defects  of  the  refractive  media 
e  made  it  impossible  for  luminous  rays  to  penetrate.  If  at  this  very 
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moment  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  offers  an  indubitable  sign  of  death, 
any  restrictions  of  technique  should  not  be  complained  of. 

Who  first  applied  ophthalmoscopy  to  the  study  of  the  signs  of  death  is 
a  question  which,  to  the  writer,  remains  obscure.  The  report  of  Devergie, 
already  referred  to,  speaking  of  a  candidate  and  another  author,  neither  of 
whom  he  names,  shows  that  in  1873  many  observers  had  applied  ophthal¬ 
moscopic  study  to  the  eyes  of  the  dying.  In  1868,  Bouchut  published 
observations  made  the  year  before,  and  presented  them  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  under  the  title,  “  A  Memoir  on  some  New  Signs  of  Death  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Ophthalmoscope.”  In  1878  he  said  that  he  had  published 
in  1869  the  observation  which  settled  his  conviction.  This  was  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  Meunier  in  1868,  and  by  Poncet,  of  Cluny,  in  1869.  To  these 
and  to  a  memoir  of  Gayat  in  the  Archives  Generates  de  Medecine  for  1877 
we  are  indebted  for  the  best  elucidation  of  the  question. 

In  an  atlas  published  in  1876,  and  entitled  “  Medical  Ophthalmos¬ 
copy  and  Cerebroscopy,”  Bouchut  introduced  a  picture  (PI.  XIII.,  Fig.  3) 
marked  “  Signs  of  death  found  at  the  Fundus  Oculi.”  In  it  can  be  seen 
opalescence  of  the  retina  and  chorioid.  In  regard  to  it  he  says,  “In  this 
figure  all  of  the  fundus  oculi  is  pearl  gray,  of  an  almost  uniform  tint,  and 
the  papilla  is  determined  with  difficulty.  The  disappearance  of  the  retinal 
arteries  and  the  interruption  of  the  blood-current  in  the  retinal  veins  are 
recognized  by  a  pneumatosis  similar  to  that  which  at  times  exists  in  the 
meningeal  veins.  There  is  discoloration  of  the  papilla,  which  is  gray  like 
the  rest  of  the  fundus  oculi.  This  appearance  is  constant  in  man  and 
animals,  evidencing  the  arrest  of  the  circulation,  and  constituting  one  of  the 
best  and  earliest  signs  of  death.”  >s>T 

In  1869,  Poncet,  of  Strasburg,  applied  himselfy^xhe  study  of  the 
ophthalmoscopic  phenomena  of  death.  For  this  paJpose  he  devised  a  spe¬ 
cial  instrument,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  iiiAgrmemoir  in  the  Archives 
Generates  de  Medecine  for  1870.  As  the  n^A^f  the  examination  of  ten 
eyes  in  five  subjects,  made  in  the  first  h^ur^Tter  death,  and  facilitated  by 
moistening  the  slightly  dim  cornea,  he^ynd  that — (1)  the  retinal  arteries 
usually  disappeared,  and  the  veins>were  generally  represented  by  feeble, 
irregular,  scarcely  visible,  brok^J^freaks ;  (2)  the  chorioidal  plexuses 
themselves  disappeared,  and  <w|0)|  replaced  by  white  or  light  red  lines  in 
the  midst  of  a  pigment  whueA^as  more  or  less  dark,  according  to  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  subject  ;(f§|tne  papilla  was  distinguished  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty  as  a  pale  yellow*di!S£,  without  other  vascularity  than  some  isolated  or 
irregular  streaks.  JK^fn  these  observations  Poncet  endeavored  to  differen¬ 
tiate  those  that  -found  by  post-mortem  examination.  He  demonstrated 
that  in  syn^jfcythere  were  empty  arteries  and  a  paling  of  the  veins.  He 
states  that  end  of  an  attack  in  this  class  of  cases  is  announced  by  the 
prompt^Airn  of  the  blood,  the  syncope  producing  a  transient  anaemia  of 
thejrefluft. 

Ajfe  to  lethargy  :  a  case  of  this  tvpe,  in  the  service  of  Legrand,  was 
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examined  at  the  Bicetre  by  Meyer  and  Bouchut. .  Here  the  vessels  leaving 
the  papilla  were  found  to  be  of  normal  calibre.  The  vessels  of  the  retina, 
without  having  changed  in  volume,  were  pale,  and  did  not  present  their 
normal  flexuosities. 

Poncet  also  published  many  experiments  on  animals  to  show  the  dis¬ 
turbances  that  are  produced  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye  during  the  passage 
from  life  to  death.  As  a  result,  he  concluded, — 

1.  That  in  certain  animals  (oxen  and  sheep)  the  vessels  are  somewhat 
obscured  by  abundant  dark  pigment  which  invades  the  papilla,  making  the 
changes  produced  at  the  moment  of  death  very  hard  to  recognize. 

2.  That  in  others  (dogs  and  rabbits)  ophthalmoscopic  examination  re¬ 
veals,  as  in  man,  sudden  and  characteristic  changes. 

3.  That  we  must  admit  that  in  man  there  is  in  the  appearance  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  a  sign  of  death  that  is  remarkable  for  its  rapidity  and 
certainty. 

“  This  sign,”  he  says,  “  is  the  general  coloring  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye 
(which  is  red  during  life  and  yellowish  at  the  instant  of  death)  and  the 
anaemic  condition  of  the  papilla.”  He  found  that  the  arteries  disappear, 
and  the  veins  are  reduced  to  small,  irregular,  and  filamentous  lines. 

With  such  valuable  and  precise  evidence  the  question  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  settled.  In  1876,  however,  Gay  at  detracted  somewhat  from  his 
belief  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  signs.  He  informed  us 
that  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  held  at  the  Congress  of  Heidelberg, 
Weber  stated  that  in  his  experiments  on  animals,  in  which  he  had  ligated 


the  abdominal  aorta,  emptiness  of  all  the  intra-bulba] 
four  minutes,  the  retina  being  entirely  exsanguin; 
death  shortly  followed.  lie  also  found  that  si 
produced  in  animals  of  weak  constitution  in  w 


Js  occurred  in 
these  cases 
anifestations  were 
lie  had  cut  the  splanch- 
this  series,  however,  the 
completely  empty  them- 


nic  nerve,  and  who  died  soon  after.  In 
arteries  in  the  periphery  of  the  retina  /ffljSJot 
selves.  C 

A.  Weber  noted  the  division  of blood-column  and  the  slowing  of 
the  blood-current,  but  he  scarcej^ever  saw  the  arteries  empty  themselves. 
In  other  cases  he  found  thatraSEtli  occurred  without  being  preceded  by 
any  visible  alteration  inAh(0femial  circulation.  To  this  communication 
Becker  added  that,  haviti^^examined  many  fresh  eyes  in  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  rece/Ujyaied,  he  noticed  that  the  arteries  were  full  of 
Wood.  ^  ^ 

These  citati^^vere  confirmed  by  Gayat.  He  examined  the  eyes  of 
five  decap itatewpeople,  and  found  the  above  symptoms  as  long  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of^&^ornea  permitted  a  view  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  In  four 
an  orangS^ellow  tint  of  the  fundus  was  recognized, — a  condition  which  was 
nQtJJwd  by  Bouchut.  Three  times  the  arteries  were  almost  empty,  once 
on  the  papilla  itself  The  veins  were  full  at  the  periphery,  but  their 
od-columns  were  broken  even  in  this  situation.  Gavat  believed  this  to 
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be  due  to  an  infiltration  which  takes  place  along  the  vessels  and  in  their 
sheaths.  He  also  often  noted  a  red  spot  in  the  macular  region  which 
he  believed  himself  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe  as  one  of  the  series 
of  ocular  changes  found  afier  death.  This,  he  thought,  should  be  classed 
with  the  phenomena  that  are  observed  in  embolism  of  the  central  artery 
of  the  retina.  In  a  decapitated  white  rabbit  the  retinal  vessels  were  full 
of  blood  ten  minutes  after  the  fatal  blow,  and  showed  the  same  relations 
to  one  another  in  regard  to  color  that  they  did  during  life.  After  half  an 
hour  the  arteries  were  less  full,  and  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  venous 
circulation.  Examination  of  cadavers  shortly  after  death  gave  no  other 
results  than  those  mentioned.  In  a  phthisical  patient  seen  one  hour  after 
death  the  fundus  became  yellow  and  the  retinal  vessels  disappeared  upon 
the  disk.  Examination  during  the  period  of  coma  demonstrated  a  con¬ 
siderable  disproportion  between  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  and  that  of  the 
veins.  A  young  man  dead  of  typhoid  fever,  and  kept  in  a  temperature 
of  ten  degrees  centigrade,  showed  retinal  vessels  that  were  full  of  blood 
two  hours  after  death.  Finally,  a  man  of  seventy-eight  years,  who  was 
kept  for  six  hours  at  a  temperature  of  from  six  to  ten  degrees  centigrade, 
showed  retinal  vessels  that  were  normal. 

In  his  memoir  Gayat  opposed  Doe,  whose  ojfinion  was  that  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  blood-current  in  the  retina  was  a  pathognomonic  sign  of 
death.  Two  years  later,  however,  Gayat  stated  that  in  a  patient  seen  by 
him  this  sign  did  not  appear  until  twenty  minutes  after  death.  He  at¬ 
tributed  this  fact  to  the  patient’s  having  been  atheromatous  and  paraplegic. 

What  has  been  said  of  all  the  signs  which  we  have  sttfftidd  is  true  of 
the  interruption  of  the  retinal  circulation  and  the  chaHgCbf  color  of  the 
fundus.  Invested  with  positive  value  by  those  whoJ^Fmoticed  the  signs, 


they  have  lost  their  importance  in  proportion  as 
Further,  when  the  former  condition  of  the 


vidual  peculiarities,  the  mode  of  death,  au 
which  the  body  is  kept,  are  investigated,  - 
signs  varies. 

It  is  pre-eminently  the  function^/  organic  life — of  the  life  of  our  tis- 


iy  have  been  studied, 
s  health,  certain  indi- 
jally,  the  surroundings  in 
significance  of  any  ocular 


*0 

sues — to  prevent  the  elements  of  they  are  composed  from  undergoing 

the  chemical  changes  which^d0jlraracteristic  of  death ;  but  life  exists  so 
differently  in  so  many  diffi^ewCand  interrelated  systems  that  it  can  never 
stop  at  the  same  time  i/alyuf  them.  It  cannot  be  said  that  when  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  arrest  pi^hevessels  is  noticed,  the  circulation  has  ceased  and 
the  ocular  or  vascul^organ  is  dead,  since  every  day  resuscitations  of  such 
organs  can  bp  Jrt^»4ssed.  It  is  only  after  a  certain  time,  when  the  sign 
of  each  locaNSphth  appears  in  turn  and  persists,  that  the  conviction  of 
general  dissNuition  forces  itself  upon  us.  Public  hygiene  contents  itself 
withxkfitsbding  this  conviction  from  all  conscientious  observers. 
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Abscess  of  the  eornea,  217. 

of  the  orbit  in  influenza,  707. 

Absence  of  symptoms  in  lesions  of  the  pons,  601. 
Absolute  convergent  strabismus,  102. 
hypermetropia,  435. 
manifest  hypermetropia,  435. 

Accidents  which  accompany  or  follow  cataract 
operations,  386. 

Accommodation,  amplitude  of,  negative  portion 
of,  148. 

and  convergence,  relation  between,  126. 
disorders  of,  in  hysteria,  746. 
failure  of,  in  diabetes,  660. 
painful,  of  Donders,  747. 
paralysis  of,  30. 

in  diphtheritis,  700. 
in  dysentery,  712. 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  640. 
paresis  of,  30. 

in  dental  irritation,  682. 
range  of,  determination  of,  141. 
relative,  89. 

spasm  of,  in  hysteria,  748,  899. 
special  treatment  of,  47 1 . 
with  diplopia  in  hysteria,  739. 
Accommodative  asthenopia,  404. 
hystero-traumatic,  898. 
in  scarlatina,  696. 

Acetanilid,  amblyopia  from,  828. 

Acne  of  the  cornea,  202. 

Aconite,  mydriasis  from,  840. 

Acquired  nuclear  palsy,  588. 

Acromegaly,  bitemporal  hemianopsia  in,  579. 
optic-nerve  atrophy  in,  579. 
optic  neuritis  in,  579. 

Active  convergent  strabismus,  419. 
strabismus,  92. 

Acute  ascending  paralysis,  eye-symptoms  in, 
643. 


bulbar  paralysis,  591. 
hemorrhagic  polienccphalitis  superior,  591^^1 
Acuteness  of  vision  in  hysteria,  737. 

Adducens  paralysis  in  diabetes,  663. 

Adductive  power,  weakness  of,  from  ai 

from  delivery,  137.  ^ 

from  hemorrhage.147 
from  influenza,  IfflV 
from  typhoid  fevc\^3rT. 

Adductor  muscles,  defective 
a  cause  of  in* 
gence,  139. 


evelopment  of  the, 
*Hency  of  conver- 

of  the,  a  cause  of 


.bismus,  126. 


insufficient 
divert 

Adherent  leucj 

Adolescence,  cS^t%^t  of,  340. 

Advancement  for  insufficiency  of  convergence, 

mi^i^^for  convergent  strabismus,  113. 
\f  superior  rectus  muscle,  160. 
^^pad-operation  for,  158. 


After-treatment  of  ametropia,  478. 

Albuminuria  a  cause  of  cataract,  320. 
chorioiditis  in,  656. 
disease  of  the  uveal  tract  in,  656. 
neuro-retinitis  of,  648. 
of  pregnancy,  retinitis  of,  prognosis  in,  655. 
retinitis  of,  648. 

Albuminuric  angiosclerosis,  526. 

Alcohol,  amblyopia  from,  532,  798. 
etiology  of,  798. 
history  of,  798. 

ophthalmoscopic  picture  of,  800. 
pathology  of,  801. 
prognosis  of,  801. 
symptoms  of,  799. 
visual  field  in,  799. 

-tobacco  amblyopia,  809. 

Alcoholism,  chronic,  insufficiency  of  convergence 
in,  136. 

nuclear  palsy  from,  592. 

Alexia,  561. 

cortical,  561. 
literal,  561. 

subcortical,  of  Wernicke,  560. 

Alternating  convergent  strabismus,  102. 
Amaurosis  from  blows  on  the  forehead,  581. 
from  mercuric  methyde,  827. 
hysterical,  pupillary  reflelk  in,  741. 
hystero-traumatic, 
in  dengue,  722. 
in  malaria,  717. 
in  scarlatina, 
in  yellow  fev^Sj^L 
microcephaft^*nd,  633. 
monocuW^j/  binocular  vision.  741. 
ftk^frgent  strabismus,  125. 

B32. 

&1,  condition  of  pupil  in,  S64. 
rfic,  585,  646. 

Imrotic  family  idiocy,  624. 
uyopia  and  heterotropia,  464. 
r  crossed,  568. 
feigned  unilateral,  8S9. 
from  acetanilid,  828. 
from  alcohol,  798. 
from  antifebrin,  828. 
from  antipyrin,  828. 
from  arsenic  poisoning,  826. 
from  aspidium,  837. 
from  atropine,  838. 
from  belladonna,  838. 
from  bisulphide  of  carbon,  81 8. 
from  bromide  of  potassium,  829. 
from  cannabis  indica,  830. 
from  carbonic  acid,  831. 
from  carbonic  oxide,  831. 
from  chloral,  829. 
from  chlorate  of  potassium,  829. 
from  chloride  of  sulphur,  818. 
from  chloroform,  840. 
from  chocolate,  830. 
from  cinchona,  832. 
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Amblyopia  from  cocaine,  839. 
from  coffee,  830. 
from  creolin,  828. 
from  curare,  839. 
from  cyanide  of  potassium,  830. 
from  dinitrobenzol,  822. 
from  duboisine,  838. 
from  ergot,  831. 
from  eserine,  839. 

from  essence  of  Jamaica  ginger,  818. 

of  peppermint,  818. 
from  ether,  840. 
from  filix  mas,  837. 
from  formalin,  832. 
from  fuchsin,  827. 
from  hydrocyanic  acid,  830. 
from  iodide  of  potassium,  829. 
from  iodine,  829. 
from  iodoform,  820. 
from  ioduret,  822. 
from  mercury,  827. 
from  muscarine,  839. 
from  naphthalin,  828. 

.  from  nitrate  of  silver,  827. 
from  nitrobenzol,  822. 
from  opium,  828. 
from  osmic  acid,  831. 
from  phenozone,  828. 
from  phosphorus,  827. 
from  pilocarpine,  839. 
from  ptomaine  poisoning,  839. 
from  saffranin,  828. 
from  salicylic  acid,  837. 

•  from  scopolamine,  838. 
from  serpent  virus,  838. 
from  stramonium,  831. 
from  tea,  830. 
from  thiuret,  822. 
from  tobacoo,  798. 
from  vanilla,  831. 
hysterical,  729. 
hystero-traumatic,  896. 
in  diabetes,  671. 
in  epilepsy,  763. 
in  scarlatina,  694. 
in  yellow  fever,  723. 
intoxication,  from  alcohol,  532. 
from  tobacco,  532. 
treatment  of,  81 6. 

monocular,  in  divergent  strabismus,  125. 
of  the  visual  field,  729. 

Amblyopias,  the  toxic,  article  on.  by  G.  E.  do 
Schweinitz,  A.M.,  M.D.,  797. 
toxic,  in  relation  to  toxic  hysteria,  841. 
Ametropia,  403,  449. 
and  asthenopia,  403. 

effects  of  hygiene  on,  447. 
statistics  in  regard  to,  448. 
and  heterphoria,  etiology  of,  411. 
general  peculiarities 
special  peculiarities 
after-treatment  of,  478. 
axial,  41 1. 
changes  in,  421. 
correction  of,  410,  4i 
cyclopegics  for, 
determination 

fundus- refoktlst  for,  458. 
keratommi^for,  457. 
loosi^lim^k)lection  for,  469. 
mSt^bjVfor,  456. 
opht^pTmoscopy  for,  459. 
effe^JJbf  light  on,  413. 

^^^m^general  health,  443. 

.  g^^rarcauses  of,  413. 

^^increase  of,  from  spasm  of  accommodation, 
A/  427. 


Ametropia,  index,  411. 

its  etiology,  course,  and  treatment,  article  on, 
by  Charles  A.  Oliver,  A.M.,  M.D.,  401. 
lenses  for,  449. 
lens-therapy  in,  452. 
local  causes  of,  414. 
effects  of,  442. 

lymphatic  types  of  increased,  427. 
medial,  411. 
meridional,  411. 
muscle  balance  in,  783. 
neuralgia  as  a  sign  of,  406. 
prescribing  for,  449. 
prevalence  of  grades  of,  423. 
prognosis  of,  443. 
relation  of  vision  to,  419. 
significance  of  terms  used  in,  423. 
of  therapy  on,  446. 

special  rules  governing  the  correction  of,  468. 

study  of,  452. 
surgical  treatment  of,  477. 
symptoms  of,  431. 
treatment  of,  449. 

Ametropic  asthenopia,  404. 
eye,  411. 

Amnesia,  visual,  556. 

Amnesic  color-blindness,  558,  564. 

Amplitude  of  accommodation,  negative  portion 
of,  148. 

of  convergence,  131. 

Anaemia  in  circulatory  diseases  of  the  eye,  535. 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  485. 
weakness  of  adductive  power  from,  137. 
Anaesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva  in  hysteria,  744. 
of  the  cornea  from  sulphur,  840. 

in  hysteria,  744. 
true,  of  the  retina,  729. 

Anatomy  of  filamentary  keratitis,  205. 
of  superficial  punctate  keratitis,  206. 
of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  21. 
of  the  inferior  oblique  touscle,  26. 

rectus  musyifc*X5. 
of  the  internal  rd$rtt¥^ muscle,  22. 
of  the  superior muscle,  27. 
rectusfafficle.  23. 

d’AndrS’s  test  fMQn%iulated  blindness,  872. 
Aneurism  oftL^cerebral  arteries  a  cause  of 
paralrsiVof  the  ocular  muscles,  55. 
of  thCVrawnal  carotid  artery  in  the  cavern - 
s,  606. 

•phthalmic  artery  near  its  origin,  606. 
___iosjJIerbsis,  albuminuric,  525. 

O  senile,  522. 

.■SS^gle  alpha  in  myopia,  436. 
epsilon,  94,  123. 
gamma  in  myopia,  123,  436. 

smallness  of,  a  cause  of  divergent  stra¬ 
bismus,  126. 
kappa,  46. 

negative,  47. 
positive,  47. 
of  convergence,  130. 
of  deviation  in  prisms,  49. 
of  opening  of  prisms,  50. 
of  strabismus,  6,  14,  44,  50. 
determination  of,  44. 

Ankyloblepharon  following  vaccination,  690. 
Anomalies  of  the  motor  apparatus  of  the  eyes, 
article  on,  by  E.dmund  Landolt,  M.D.,  3. 
Anterior  central  capsular  cataract,  acquired, 
303,  352. 

chamber,  cysticercus  in,  847. 
chambers  in  hypermetropia,  431. 

in  myopia,  436. 
lenticonus,  277. 

Antero-posterior  axis,  9. 

Antifebrin,  amblyopia  from,  828. 
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Antiphoria,  442. 

Antipyrin,  amblyopia  from,  828. 

Antisepsis  in  cataract  operations,  366. 

Antiseptics  in  keratitis,  187,  215. 

Antrum  of  Highmore,  disease  of,  a  cause  of 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  56. 

Aorta,  diseases  of  the,  disturbances  of  the  eye 
in,  495. 

Aphakia,  422,  440. 
focussing  in,  440. 

Apomorphine,  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea  from,  840. 

Apoplexy,  retinal,  623. 

with  hemiplegia,  orbicular  sign  in,  586. 

Apparent  strabismus,  46. 

Aqueous  capsulitis,  235. 

Arcus  senilis,  237,  244. 

Argyll-Robertson  pupil  in  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  638. 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  637.  \ 

Argyria,  827. 

Arlt’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  873. 

Armaignac’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  869. 

Arsenic  poisoning,  amblyopia  from,  826. 

Arteries,  carotid,  disturbances  of  the  eye  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  the,  495. 

posterior  ciliary,  disturbances  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  in  the,  520. 
retinal,  pulsation  of,  493. 

Artery,  ophthalmic,  disturbances  of  the  eye  in 
diseases  of  the,  495. 

Aspidium,  amblyopia  from,  837. 

Associated  adduction  with  presbyopia,  440. 
paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles,  31. 
paralysis  in  hysteria,  754. 

Astegiano’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  870. 

Asthenopia,  accommodative,  404. 
hystero-traumatic,  898. 
in  scarlatina,  696. 
ametropia  and,  403. 

effects  of  hygiene  on,  447. 
statistics  in  regard  to,  448. 
araetropic,  404. 
and  emmetropia,  446. 
and  reflex  neuroses,  405. 
climate  a  cause  of,  409. 
effects  of,  444. 

of  kindergartens  on,  445. 
of  school  life  on,  444. 
of  solanacea  on,  431. 
exercise  as  a  cure  for,  470. 
general  effects  of,  445. 
heterophoric,  404. 
in  myopia,  437. 
mixed  heterophoric,  408. 
muscular,  404. 
of  hysteria,  752. 
overacting  heterophoric,  407. 
paretic  heterophoric,  408. 
retinal,  415. 
sleep  as  a  cure  for,  470. 
spastic  heterophoric,  407. 
special  causes  of,  415. 


f>4 (Ti 

,  40S-/ 


type- writing  as  a  cause  of, 
underacting  heterophoric. 
Astigmatism,  438.  ^ 

against  the  rule,  430, 
causes  of,  429. 
facial  expression 
fundus- re  flex^^tVi^^438. 
general  obm^m^N^ns  of,  439. 
hystero-trac^uH£re,  898. 
latent,  43(0.  > 
lens-acfciiA  in,  439. 
lodH/)TK)cJve  signs  of,  438. 
adjective  signs  of,  439. 
nifest,  439. 

ntal  characteristics  in,  439. 


0*° 


Astigmatism,  monocular  diplopia  in,  439. 
polyopia  in,  439. 
oblique,  442. 
ophthalmoscopy  in,  438. 
partial  correction  of,  468. 
peculiarities  seen  in,  430. 
produced  by  cataract  operation,  379. 
reflex  neuroses  in,  440. 
surgical  treatment  of,  478. 
total,  439. 
vision  in,  439,  440. 

Asymmetric  convergence  with  elevation  of  gaze, 
167. 

Ataxic  nystagmus,  165. 

in  Friedreich’s  disease,  641. 

Ataxy,  ocular,  in  Friedreich’s  disease,  641. 
of  orbital  muscles  in  tabes  dorsalis,  636. 

Atheroma  of  blood-vessels  a  cause  of  cataract,  322. 

Atonic  nystagus,  166. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  in  dysentery,  712. 

in  tabes  dorsalis,  634. 

Atropine,  amblyopia  from,  838. 
in  keratitis,  215. 

Avascular  forms  of  phlyctenular  keratitis, 

Axial  ametropia,  411. 
cataract,  331,  333. 

Axis,  pupillary,  46. 


Baldanza’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  885. 
Bandaging,  binocular,  after  operation  for  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus,  1 19. 

Bandformige  keratitis,  243. 

Band-shaped  affection  of  the  cornea,  242. 
keratitis,  194. 

Barofiio’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  869,  874. 
BarthelSmy’s  apparatus  for  the  determination 
of  simulated  blindness,  868. 
test  for  simulated  blindness,  894. 

Base  of  the  brain,  lesions  at  the,  paralysis  of 
the  orbital  muscles  ditfe  to,  602. 
paralysis  of  the  fifth>li*Nk  due  to  lesions 
at  the,  602.1^^^  * 
of  the  interipfrlViuscles  of  the  eye 
due  at  the,  602. 

Baudon’s  test  for  sin/fl^dtad  blindness,  881. 
Baudry,  S.,  M.D.^aJWle  on  simulated  blindness, 
S61. 

Baudry’s  tesL4j^pmulated  blindness,  878. 
Belladomi^  ainjlyopia  from,  838. 
Below’s/fes\o\siinulated  blindness,  893. 
Beimdill^^Reory  of  optic  neuritis,  543. 

Benj^ne,  nystagmus  from,  840. 

BfTtuVs  test  for  simulated  blindness,  872. 
Bo^n-Sans,  optoscope  of,  870. 

test  for  simulated  blindness,  870. 
ifocal  lenses,  474. 

Bilateral  miosis,  602. 

Billot  and  Baudon’s  test  for  simulated  blindness, 
881. 

Binnendijk’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  869. 
Binocular  bandaging  after  operation  for  conver¬ 
gent  strabismus,  119. 
fields  of  fixation,  44. 

determination  of  the,  53. 
single  vision,  403,  731. 
vision,  Hering’s  experiment  as  a  test  for,  1 10. 
monocular  amaurosis  in,  741. 
with  presbyopia,  440. 

Black  cataract,  316. 

Blepharitis,  special  treatment  of,  472. 
Blepharospasm  in  hysteria,  760. 

in  keratitis,  1 84. 

Blindness,  cortical,  585. 

feigned,  of  both  eyes.  902. 
mind-,  556,  557. 
monocular,  580. 


o 
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Blindness,  monocular,  in  fractures  of  the  base  of 
the  skull,  581. 
pure  word-,  561. 

simulated,  d’AndrS’s  test  for,  872. 

Arlt’s  test  for,  873. 

Armaignac’s  test  for,  869. 

Astegiano’s  test  for,  870. 

Baroffio’s  test  for,  869,  879. 
Barthelemy’s  apparatus  for  the  determi¬ 
nation  of,  868. 
test  for,  894. 

Baudon’s  test  for,  881. 

Baudry’s  test  for,  878. 

Below's  test  for,  893. 

Bertele’s  test  for,  872. 

Bertin-Sans’s  test  for,  870. 

Billott  and  Baudon’s  test  for,  881. 
Binnendijk’s  test  for,  869. 

Bonalumi’s  test  for,  873. 

Bravais’s  test  for,  886,  887. 

Chauvel’s  test  for,  872. 
condition  of  pupil  in,  863. 

Coronat’s  test  for,  872. 

Delay’s  test  for,  871. 
determination  of,  Javal-Cuignet’s 
method  for  the,  867. 

Driver’s  method  for  the  determination 
of,  868. 

Dujardin’s  test  for,  874. 

Fitow’s  test  for,  893. 

Fles’s  test  for,  869,  870. 

Fontorbe’s  test  for,  886. 

Frolich’s  test  for,  878. 

Galezowski’s  test  for,  877. 

Graefe’s,  Alfred,  test  for,  880. 

Harlan’s  test  for,  874. 

Helmbold’s  test  for,  894. 

Herter’s  test  for,  871. 

Hogg’s  test  for,  882. 

Jackson’s  test  for,  876. 

Kugel’s  test  for,  875. 

Laurence’s,  Z.,  test  for,  882. 

Lippincott’s  test  for,  875. 

Mareschal’s  test  for,  869. 

Marini’s  apparatus  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of,  868. 
test  for,  869. 

Melsken’s  test  for,  872. 

Michel’s  test  for,  874. 

Monoycr’s  double  apparatus  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of,  869. 
of  one  eye,  863. 

objective  methods  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of,  863.  . 

subjective  methods  for  the  de-f 
termination  of,  867.  fy 
Ohlemann’s  test  for,  880. 

Prato’s  test  for,  872. 
pseudoscopic  apparatus 
mination  of,  869. 

Rene’s  test  for,  873. 

Rosanow’s  test  for, 


& 


Schenkl’s  test  for,  ! 

Segal’s  test  for,  876\ 

Silex’s  test  for,>J£4. 
tests  for,  by  cjifrJJhcal  glasses,  875. 
by  prisrfffi0^76. 
by  jpAa#al  lenses,  873. 
d^LjmcSlored  glasses,  873. 
■y^a^^^est  for,  883. 

VossnLfs  test  for,  874. 
iVicBerchiewicz’s  test  for,  874. 
tras^ent,  following  head  injuries,  581. 
^P*L%561. 

^ooa^Dcsu  abstraction  of,  in  keratitis,  190. 
/^^-vessels  of  the  eye,  abnormal  contraction  of 
the,  485. 


Blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  anaemia  of  the,  485. 
dilatation  of  the,  484. 
hyperaemia  of  the,  484. 

Bonalumi’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  873. 
Brailey’s  theory  of  optic  neuritis,  543. 

Brain,  abscess  of,  from  purulent  otitis,  homony¬ 
mous  hemianopsia  in,  556. 
diffuse  diseases  of  the,  610. 

sclerosis  of  the,  eye-symptoms  in,  614. 
focal  diseases  of  the,  539. 

localizing  derangements  of  vision 
caused  by,  546. 
eye-symptoms  of,  546. 

Branch  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina,  505. 

Bravais’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  886,  887. 
Bright’s  disease,  effect  of,  on  cataract  operations, 
389. 

ocular  lesions  in,  645. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  amblyopia  from,  829. 
ptosis  from,  840. 

Bulbar  paralysis  in  tabes  dorsalis,  590. 

Bullous  keratitis,  207. 

Burchardt,  stereoscope  of,  884. 


Calcareous  keratitis,  207. 

Calcarine  fissure,  relation  of,  to  macula  lutea,  547. 
Calcification  of  the  lens,  313. 

Cannabis  indica,  amblyopia  from,  830. 

Capsular  cataract,  282,  357. 

formation  of  spindle-cells  in,  305. 
secondary,  310. 

Capsule  of  the  lens,  rupture  of  posterior,  350. 

separation  of  folding  of,  306. 
spontaneous  rupture  of,  after  partial  absorb- 
tion  of  cataractous  lens,  364. 

Capsulitis,  aqueous,  235. 

Carbon,  bisulphide  of,  amblyopia  from,  818. 
diagnosis  of,  8(20. 
etiology  of^MA 
history  ^  818?j 
patholttgjc^an atomy  of,  820. 

Ibf,  820. 
i  of,  819. 
cent  of,  820. 
hblyopia  from,  831. 
flyopia  from,  831. 

[  rfhcTear  palsy  from,  592. 

Series,  disturbances  of  the  eye  in  dis- 
Jof  the,  495. 

ffckness  in  hyperphoria,  442. 

%taract,  281. 

absorption  of,  361. 

acquired,  anterior  central  capsular,  303,  352. 
monostomum  lentis  von  Nordmann  in, 
858. 

albuminuria  as  a  cause  of,  320. 
atheroma  of  blood-vessels  a  cause  of,  322. 
axial,  331,  333. 
black,  316. 
capsular,  282,  357. 

the  formation  of  spindle-cells  in,  305. 
cases,  diminution  of  renal  permeability  in, 
320. 

congenital,  283,  332. 
anterior  polar,  333. 
central,  339. 

distotnum  ophthalmobium  Diesing  in, 
858. 

posterior  polar,  333. 
total,  339. 

curative  measures  for,  281. 
depression  of,  369. 
diabetic,  320. 

absorption  of,  321. 


Carbonic  j 
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Cataract,  diagnosis  of,  282. 
discission  of,  370. 

disease  of  the  kidney  as  a  cause  of,  320. 
displacement  of  lips  of  wound,  327. 
extraction  of,  371. 

cutting  of  capsule  in,  375. 
in  the  capsule,  375. 
prolapse  of  iris  in,  377. 
removal  of  cortical  remnants  during, 
378. 

suturing  the  lips  of  the  incision  in,  378. 
with  iridectomy,  375. 
forms  of,  from  a  clinical  stand-point,  332. 
frequency  of,  323. 
from  ergot,  294. 
from  grape-sugar,  294. 

from  ingestion  of  poisonous  substances,  292, 
from  introduction  of  noxious  materials  into 
anterior  chamber,  292. 
from  menthol,  292. 
from  naphthalin,  292. 
from  nitrate  of  soda,  292. 
from  salt,  292. 
from  sugar,  292. 
heredity  in,  345. 
in  chronic  renal  disease,  657. 
in  diabetes,  665. 

theory  of,  666. 
incipient,  288. 

Morgagnian,  290. 
nephritic,  320,  657. 
of  adolescence,  340. 
of  extreme  old  age,  344. 
of  infancy,  332. 
of  mature  life,  340. 
of  old  age,  340. 

operations,  accidents  which  accompany  or 
follow,  386. 
antisepsis  in,  366. 
astigmatism  produced  by,  379. 

Bright’s  disease,  effect  on,  389. 
colored  vision  after,  394. 
death  after,  388. 
delayed  union  of  wound  in,  397. 
delirium  after,  388. 

detachment  of  the  retina  following, 

393. 

diabetes  mellitus,  effect  on,  389. 
erythropsia  after,  394. 
facial  erysipelas  after,  388. 
glaucoma  after,  390. 
hemorrhage  following,  390. 
malarial  fever  after,  387. 
normal  healing  of  wounds  after,  326. 
panophthalmitis  following,  389. 
plastic  cyclitis  following,  389. 
pneumonia  after,  388. 
preliminary  iridectomy  in,  375. 
prophylactic  enucleation  in,  37" 
relative  positions  of  lips  of  wrn 
327. 

striped  keratitis  after,  3! 
posterior  polar,  in  uric  acid  dia, 
preventive  measures  against.  2i 
punctate,  338. 
rate  of  formation  of,( 
reclination  of,  369. 
secondary,  312, 
capsulaO' 
treatment  olV 379. 
symptoms  of,%S2. 
traumat4£\2S3,  307. 

e^fn^ecm>y  rupture  of  the  capsule,  346. 

.  concussion  without  rupture  of  the 

capsule,  346. 

^Jfrom  discission,  309. 
i  from  lightning,  309. 


Cataract,  traumatic,  with  rupture  of  capsule,  307. 
without  rupture  of  capsule,  307. 
treatment  of,  369. 

uncomplicated,  age  at  which  it  is  most  com¬ 
mon,  323. 

unripe,  maturation  of,  378. 
zonular,  328,  334. 

Causes,  general,  of  ametropia,  413. 
local,  of  ametropia,  414. 
of  hypermetropia,  421. 
of  myopia,  425. 
of  astigmatism,  429. 
special,  of  asthenopia,  415. 

Cauterization  in  keratitis,  188. 

Cavernous  sinus,  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery  in  the,  606. 
new-growth  occupying,  606. 
rupture  of  the  internal  carotid  artery 
in  the,  606. 

thrombosis  of  the,  605. 

Cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  inflammation  of,  a 
cause  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles,  56. 
Centrad,  50. 

Central  artery  of  the  retina,  branch  embolism  of 
the,  505. 

circulatory  disturbances  in  the  area 
supplied  by  the,  from  embolism 
and  thrombosis,  498. 
critical  consideration  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  arising  from  obstruction 
of  the,  509. 

obstruction  of  the  trunk  of  the,  502. 
lesion,  derangements  of  motion  of  the  eye¬ 
balls  due  to,  582. 
ptosis,  586. 

theory  of  strabismus,  99. 
vein  of  the  retina,  disturbances  in,  in  throm¬ 
bosis,  515. 

Centre  of  motion  in  myopia,  436. 

Centres,  primary  lesion  of  the,  cause  of  di¬ 
vergent  strabismus,  126^^\ 
visual  memory,  posit  ion^dL/ook. 

Cephalalgia,  in  heterophoti^^T. 
in  hypermetropia,  43^rj 
special  treatmcnLjri^^re. 

Cerebellum,  lesions  a  cause  of  nystagmus, 

i65- 

Cerebral  apopfofej^iomonymous  lateral  hemi- 
anops^^ywlptom  of,  552. 
art^^^^eneration  of  the,  eye-symptoms 

^Isea^^ocal,  localizing  derangements  of  the 
^^eveballs  due  to,  582. 

Cefebno-spinal  meningitis,  eye-symptoms  in,  619. 
^hatlges  in  ametropia,  421. 
l7l  in  heterophoria,  421. 

^^Cnauvel’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  872. 
Check-ligaments,  115. 

-tendons,  115. 

Chloral,  amblyopia  from,  829. 

Chlorate  of  potassium,  amblyopia  from,  829. 
Chloride  of  ethyl,  opacity  of  cornea  from,  840. 
Chloroform,  amblyopia  from,  840. 

Chlorosis  in  circulatory  diseases  of  the  eye,  535. 
Chocolate,  amblyopia  from,  830. 

Choked  disk,  541. 

Cholera,  condition  of  pupils  in,  714. 
conjunctivitis  in,  715. 
contraction  of  pupils  in,  714. 

of  retinal  arteries  in,  715. 
cyanosis  of  eyelids  in,  712. 
diminution  of  lacrymal  secretion  in,  713. 
enophthalmos  in,  713. 
haziness  of  vision  in,  715. 
interrupted  venous  currents  in,  715. 
keratomalacia  in,  713. 
ocular  manifestations  in,  712. 
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Cholera,  opacities  of  the  crystalline  lens  in,  715. 

of  the  vitreous  humor  in,  715. 
Cholesterine  in  the  lens,  formation  of,  314. 

Chorea  and  heterophoria,  790. 
eye-symptoms  in,  630. 

Chorioid,  disease  of  the,  and  hepatic  cirrhosis, 
685. 

in  hypermetropia,  431. 
in  myopia,  436. 

Chorioiditis  in  albuminuria,  656. 

in  dysentery,  712. 

Chorioido-retinitis  in  malaria,  716. 

Chorio-retinal  changes  in  the  macular  region,  a 
cause  of  myopia,  435. 

-retinitis  in  diphtheria,  703. 

Chromatopsia,  toxic,  840. 

Chronic  alcoholism,  insufficiency  of  convergence 
in,  136. 

ophthalmoplegia  in  exophthalmic  goitre, 

nuclear  palsy,  588. 
poliencephalitis  superior,  588. 
progressive  ophthalmoplegia,  589. 
Chrysarobin,  conjunctivitis  from,  840. 

Cicatricial  maculrn  of  the  cornea,  237. 
Cicatrization  in  keratitis,  174. 

of  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  311. 

Cilia,  loss  of,  in  Graves’s  disease,  772. 

Ciliary  injection,  181. 

muscle,  hyperesthesia  of  the,  of  Nagel,  747. 
in  hypermetropia,  432. 
in  myopia,  437. 

spasm  of  the,  a  cause  of  myopia,  425. 
hystero-traumatic,  898. 

Cilio-retinal  vessels,  507. 

Cinchona,  amblyopia  from,  832. 
diagnosis  of,  834. 
etiology  of,  832. 
history  of,  832. 
pathology  of,  834. 
prognosis  of,  834. 
symptoms  of,  S33. 

Circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  eye,  general 
consideration  of  the,  482. 
disturbances  of  the,  484. 

Circulatory  disturbances  in  the  area  supplied  by 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina  from  em¬ 
bolism  and  thrombosis,  498. 
phenomena  within  the  eye  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  490. 

system,  ocular  lesions  dependent  upon  dis¬ 
eases  in  the,  article  on,  by  0.  Haab,  M.D., 
481. 

Climate  a  cause  of  asthenopia,  409.  / 

Clinical  diagnosis  of  paralysis  of  the  ocular* 
muscles,  36. 

Clonic  blepharospasm  in  hysteria,  760. 

Cocaine,  amblyopia  from,  839. 

in  keratitis,  190. 

Coffee,  amblyopia  from,  830. 

Cold,  effect  of,  on  transpnrenc^^^the 
317.  V 

exposure  to,  nuclear  p»by$om,  592. 
Collateral  hyperemia,  181. 

Colloid  of  the  cornea, *23^* 

Coloboma  lentis,  258.Jl\l.^ 

Color,  tone-value  of,  It! 

564. 


lens, 


-vision. 
Combined  ^ 
Common  mol 


^tefl^yve,  in  diphtheritis,  702. 

of  the  ocular  muscles,  30. 
oculi,  paresis  of  the,  28. 


Complicated  monocular  third-nerve  basal  paralv- 
sis,  604.  v  J 

Complications  of  phlyctenular  keratitis,  196. 
Compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  correction 
of,  468. 

Compress  bandage  in  keratitis,  186. 

Concomitant  and  paralytic  strabismus,  differen¬ 
tial  diagnosis  between,  129. 
strabismus,  82. 

Congenital  anterior  polar  cataract,  333. 
cataract,  332. 
central  cataract,  339. 
corneal  staphyloma,  248. 
displacements  of  the  lens,  258. 
maculae  of  the  cornea,  244. 
monocular  ptosis,  588. 
nuclear  palsy,  588. 
nystagmus,  162. 

prognosis  of,  167. 
treatment  of.  1 67. 

paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles,  57. 
posterior  polar  cataract,  333. 
ptosis,  57. 
total  cataract,  339. 

Congestion  of  the  iris,  symptoms  of,  182. 

papilla,  541. 

Conical  cornea,  249. 

operative  treatment  of,  252. 
optical  treatment  of,  252. 

Conjugate  deviation,  582. 

as  a  localizing  symptom,  583. 
in  hysteria,  756. 

in  lesion  of  the  inferior  parietal  lobule, 
585. 

lateral  paralysis,  593. 

paralysis  of  the  upward  movement  of  the 
eyes,  598. 

Conjunctiva,  anaesthesia  of  the,  in  hysteria,  744. 
erythema  of  the,  680. 
essential  shrinking  of  the,  677. 
filaria  inermis  Grassjjj\  859. 


loa  Guyot  ir 
icterus  of  the,  in 
in  herpes  ophtlf 
in  hypermet|~ 
in  hysteria 


ouble  ophthalmoplegia,  588. 
ir  ophthalmoplegia,  587. 
it^rior  ophthalmoplegia,  587. 

ed  ophthalmoplegia,  587. 
onocular  ophthalmoplegia,  588. 
third-nerve  basal  paralysis,  601. 


lever,  726. 
ileus,  776. 

'431. 


of,  during  death,  909. 
is  of  the,  677. 

!is  of  the,  680. 
of,  during  death,  910. 
itivitis  from  chrysarobin,  840. 
from  podophyllin,  840. 
in  cholera,  715. 

*  in  dengue,  721. 
in  dysentery,  712. 
in  influenza,  706. 
in  malaria,  716. 

Consequences  of  keratitis,  237. 

Contraction,  abnormal,  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  eye,  485. 
of  pupils  in  qholera,  714. 

Contractures  of  ocular  muscles  in  hysteria,  756. 

secondary,  61. 

Conus,  429. 

Convergence,  129. 

accommodation  and,  relation  between,  126. 
amplitude  of,  131. 
angle  of,  130. 

anomalies  of,  in  hysteria,  749. 
asymmetric,  with  elevation  of  gaze,  167. 
insufficiency  of,  124,  129,  134. 
advancement  for,  156. 
defective  development  of  the  adductor 
muscles  a  cause  of,  139. 
diagnosis  of,  139. 
from  lack  of  exercise,  137. 
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Convergence,  insufficiency  of,  in  chronic  alco¬ 
holism,  136. 

in  exophthalmic  goitre,  136. 
in  hysteria,  136. 
in  neurasthenia,  136. 
prismatic  glasses  for,  1 52. 
spherical  lenses  for,  153. 
stereoscopic  exercises  for,  151. 
surgical  treatment  for,  155. 
tenotomy  for,  156. 
treatment  of,  149. 

limitation  of,  in  tabes  dorsalis,  135. 
macular  reflex  of,  100. 
maximum  of,  131. 

determination  of,  140. 
minimum  of,  131. 
negative,  133. 

neuropathic  insufficiency  of,  136. 
paralysis  of  the  power  of,  595. 
paresis  of,  of  hystero-traumatio  type,  895. 
positive,  133. 

punctum  proximum  of,  131. 

remotum  of,  131. 
relative,  89. 
spasm  of,  100,  596. 
undue,  a  cause  of  myopia,  426. 

Convergent  strabismus,  6. 
absolute,  102. 
active,  419. 
alternating,  102. 

binocular  bandaging  after  operation 
for,  119. 
etiology  of,  86. 

exclusion  of  one  eye  a  cause  of,  101. 
from  hyperopia,  102. 
hypermetropia  a  cause  of,  101. 
muscular  advancement  for,  113. 
non- paralytic,  86. 
of  hysteria,  751. 
operative  treatment  of,  102. 
pacific  treatment  of,  102. 
periodic,  102. 
permanent,  102. 
relative,  102. 
spontaneous  cure  of,  1 02. 
stereoscopic  exercise  in  the  treatment 
of,  105. 

surgical  treatment  of,  111. 
tenotomy  for,  113. 
treatment  of,  102. 
use  of  mydriatics  in,  103. 
voluntary  cure  of,  101. 

Corectopia,  261. 

Cornea,  abscess  of  the,  217. 
acne  of  the,  202. 

anaesthesia  of  the,  from  apomorphine,  840, 
from  erythrophleine,  840. 
from  ouabaine,  840. 
from  strophanthin,  840. 
in  hysteria,  744. 

bant! -shaped  affection  of  the,  242.^^ 
cicatricial  maculae  of  the,  237^r 
clinical  examination  of  the,  ll,0.  1 
colloid  of  the,  238. 
congenital  maculae  of  tl*e,/£L4. 
conical,  249. 

operative  treatme^^f^ 252. 
optical  treatmaflOfci/251. 
deep  vasculari^tipn  oi  the,  183. 
dimness  of  thlVduri-ng  death,  910. 
diseases  of  ttfVwticle  on,  by  J.  P.  Nuel, 


deep  vascularimtion 
dimness  of  thlOluHn 
diseases  of  tl^Vrtic 
M.D.,  169.  V 
epithelmjAif  the,  253. 
essenWlylejosis  of  the,  242. 
febrile  Tferpes  of  the,  202. 

treatment  of,  202. 
ia  of  the,  254. 


.<$ 


Cornea,  fistula  of  the,  213,  244,  248. 
foreign  bodies  in  the,  255. 
formation  of  vessels  in  the,  179. 
general  pathology  of  inflammation  of  the, 
170. 

hyaline  degeneration  of  the,  238. 

idiopathic  herpes  of  the,  202. 

in  hypermetropia,  431. 

in  hysteria,  899. 

in  myopia,  436. 

infected  ulcers  of  the,  179. 

infiltration  of  the,  175. 

inflammation  of  the,  170. 

insensibility  of  the,  during  death,  909. 

leprosy  of  the,  253,  255. 

leucoma  of,  237. 

malformations  of  the,  249. 

neoplasms  of  the,  253. 

non-infected  ulcers  of  the,  179. 

opacity  of  the,  from  chloride  of  ethyl,  840. 

partial  staphyloma  of  the,  245. 

post-operative  affections  of  the,  337. 

ribbon-shaped  affection  of  the,  242. 

rodent  ulcer  of  the,  202. 

treatment  of,  204. 
sarcoma  of  the,  254. 
sclerosis  of  the,  237. 
sensibility  of  the,  in  keratitis,  186. 
sloughing  of  the,  in  Graves’s  disease,  772. 
staphyloma  of  the,  212,  244. 
treatment  of,  246. 

suppurative  ulcers  of  the,  179,  217. 
total  staphyloma  of  the,  244. 
tumors  of  the,  253. 
ulcers  of  the,  177,  209. 
cicatrization  of,  211. 
etiology  of,  213. 
hernia  of  the  iris  in,  212. 
perforation  of,  211. 
progressive,  210. 
wounds  of  the,  255. 

zonular  herpes  of  the,  treitfmMt  of,  203. 
Corneal  affections,  deep  indelrt%SHi  mdo-eyclitis 
236.  C^l  ’ 

curvature,  increj^O^^T  cause  of  myopia, 

disturbances,  frw^ncy  of,  169. 

herpes,  202WVJ) 

maculae, 

nebuto^&ajse  of  myopia,  427. 

gibbon-shaped,  209. 
hylorna,  congenital,  248. 

dulness  of  the,  181. 
inequalities  of  the,  181. 

/pbronat’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  872. 
^Cwpora  quadrigemina,  lesions  in  the,  570. 
tumors  of  the,  597. 
lorpus  striatum,  lesions  in  the,  570. 

apparent  ptosis  in,  570. 
enophthalmos  in,  570. 
increase  of  tears  from  correspond¬ 
ing  side  in,  570. 

Correcting  prism,  50. 

Correction  of  ametropia,  410,  461. 

special  rules  governing  the,  468. 
of  compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism, 
469. 

of  heterophorin.,  461. 

special  rules  governing  the,  468. 
of  related  heterophoria,  455. 

Corrections,  post-cyclopegic,  470. 

Cortex  lesion,  hemianopsia  due  to,  548. 

homonymous  quarter-field  blindness  in, 
549. 

negative  vision  due  to,  548. 

Cortical  alexia,  561. 
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Cortical  blindness,  585. 
centre  of  vision,  546. 
centres  of  vision,  584. 
double,  hemianopsia,  549. 
lesions  in  the  occipital  lobe,  derangements 
of  vision  caused  by,  546. 
mind-blindness,  558. 
relative,  hemianopsia,  651. 

Course  of  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  59. 
of  phlyctenular  keratitis,  196. 

Creolin,  amblyopia  from,  828. 

Crossed  amblyopia,  568. 
diplopia,  11. 
hemiplegia,  600. 

Crystals  in  the  lens,  formation  of,  314. 

Culver,  C.  M.,  M.D.,  translation  of  article  by 
Edmund  Landolt,  M.D.,  on  the  anomalies  of 
the  motor  apparatus  of  the  eyes,  3. 

Curare,  amblyopia  from,  8$9. 

Cure,  spontaneous,  of  convergent  strabismus,  1 02. 

Cutaneous  excitation  and  visual  field  in  hys¬ 
teria,  733. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  amblyopia  from,  830. 

Cyanosis  of  eyelids  in  cholera,  712. 

Cyclical  albuminuria,  retinal  changes  in,  658. 

Cyclitis,  plastic,  following  cataract  operations, 
389. 

Cyclopegia,  454. 

miotics  to  counteract,  455. 
total,  454. 

Cyclopegics  as  curative  agents,  470. 
for  ametropia,  454. 

Cyclophoria,  442. 

Cyclopia,  403. 

Cysticercus  cellulosae,  843. 

distribution  of,  844. 
etiology  of,  844. 
natural  history  of,  843. 
symptoms  of,  846. 
extra-ocular,  847. 

prognosis  of,  853. 
in  anterior  chamber,  847. 
in  posterior  chamber,  848. 

segment  of  eye,  848. 
in  retina,  849. 
in  vitreous  humor,  851. 
intra-ocular,  847. 

diagnosis  of,  852. 
extraction  of,  853. 
locations  of,  854. 

of  taenia  mediocanellata  KUchenmeister,  855. 
ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of,  850. 
prophylaxis  of,  855. 

Cytisine,  mydriasis  from,  840.  * 


D. 


Dacryoadenitis  in  diphtheritis,  703. 

in  rubeola  morbilli,  694, 

Dahlfield,  stereoscopic  figures 
Dandy  fever,  ocular  manifestatiott^*©^  720, 
Dark  glasses  in  keratitis,  1 "  ~ 

Death  after  cataract  operai 
condition  of  eyelids 
dilatation  of  pugil/Qjring,  914. 
dimness  of  cornea^upnng,  910. 
discoloration  o/^mpilla  during,  917. 

of  sclewrti%*rsign  of,  912. 
fundus  ^^^Vlm-ing,  917 


res  of,  ^6. 
stations/  in^  72i 
b  IJIhr  * 
jra4ons,|358. 

j  in%fl/ 

iornei  Ji 

i  oTVfH 

i^ija/sig 

fundus  ^^n^hmng,  917. 
imagc^&Jwkinje  during,  916. 
insenti^iry  of  conjunctiva  during,  909. 

4of  ebrnea  during,  909. 
oftflaalmoscopic  phenomena  of,  917. 
%|J(teit|bn  of  eyeballs  in,  909. 

V  pip  illary  phenomena  during,  915. 

retina  during,  919. 
retinal  vessels  during,  917. 


Death,  retraction  of  eyeball  in,  909. 
shrinkage  of  eyeball  during,  911. 
softening  of  eyeball  during,  912. 
the  ocular  signs  of,  article  on,  by  A.  Gayet, 
M.D.,  translated  by  Edward  C.  Ellett, 
M.D.,  907. 

vessels  of  conjunctiva  during,  910. 

Decreased  hypermetropia,  427. 

Deep  diffuse  keratitis,  227. 

indelible  corneal  affections  in  irido- eye  litis, 
236. 

keratitis,  209. 

suppurative,  209. 
ulcerative,  209. 

non-suppurative  keratitis,  227. 
punctate  keratitis,  235. 
vascularization  of  the  cornea,  183. 

Defective  color-vision  in  diphtheritis,  702. 

development  of  ocular  muscles  a  cause  of 
divergent  strabismus,  1 26. 

Defects  in  transparency  of  lens  consistent  with 
normal  vision,  284. 

Deformities  of  the  lens  due  to  pathological  pro¬ 
cesses  within  the  eyeball  and  to  trauma¬ 
tism,  279. 

of  the  skull,  eye-symptoms  in,  631. 
Degeneration  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  eye-symp¬ 
toms  in,  623. 

Delay’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  871. 

Delirium  after  cataract  operations,  388. 

Delivery,  weakness  of  adductive  power  from, 
137. 

Dendritic  keratitis,  202,  203. 

in  influenza,  707. 

Dengue,  amaurosis  in,  722. 
conjunctivitis  in,  721. 
hypermsthesia  of  the  retina  in,  721. 
irido-chorioiditis  in,  722. 
iritis  in,  722. 

ocular  manifestations  in,  720. 
suppurative  keratitis  m,  722. 

Dental  caries,  a  cause  ofS|\ra]yses  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  56. 

disease,  optic  in,  682. 

spasm  of  l^^mmodation  in,  682. 
irritation^feN^is  of  accommodation  in,  682. 
Depression  oj^  cataract,  369. 

Depth,  ^en^^^85. 

PerangmraOTfcr of  motion  of  the  eyeballs  due  to 
cgntfaNefions,  582. 

.  r^fajment  of  the  retina  a  cause  of  myopia,  425. 

*  *  in  Bright’s  disease,  653. 

■  in  erysipelas,  698. 

'Determination  of  ametropia,  456. 
of  angle  of  strabismus,  44. 
of  binocular  field  of  fixation,  53. 
of  heterophoria,  456. 
of  maximum  of  convergence,  140. 
of  monocular  field  of  fixation,  52. 
of  range  of  accommodation,  141. 
Deutschmann’s  theory  of  optic  neuritis,  543. 
Development  and  malformations  of  the  lens, 
arrests  of,  272. 

defective,  of  ocular  muscles,  a  cause  of  di-  * 
vergent  strabismus,  126. 

Deviation,  angle  of,  in  prisms,  49. 
conjugate,  582. 
primary,  19. 
secondary,  18. 

Diabetes,  adducens  paralysis  in,  663. 
alteration  of  refraction  in,  661. 
amblyopia  in,  671. 
cataract  in,  665. 
theory  of,  665. 

disease  of  the  optic  nerve  in,  670. 
extra-ocular  muscles  in,  662. 
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Diabetes,  failure  of  accommodation  in,  660. 
hemianopia  in,  671. 
insipidus,  hemianopia  in,  676. 
ocular  lesions  in,  675. 
optic  nerve  atrophy  in,  676. 
neuritis  in,  676. 

paralysis  of  sixth  nerve  in,  676. 
retinal  hemorrhages  in,  676. 
iridocyclitis  in,  664. 
iritis  in,  664. 
keratitis  in,  664. 

mellitus,  effect  on  cataract  operations,  389. 
mydriasis  in,  660. 
nuclear  palsy  with,  592. 
optic  nerve  atrophy  in,  671. 
paralysis  of  extra-ocular  mdscles  in,  662. 
of  fourth  nerve  in,  663. 
of  ocular  muscles  from,  prognosis  of,  60. 
of  third  nerve  in,  663. 
ptosis  in,  663. 
retinal  disease  in,  667. 
retinitis  in,  667. 

Diabetic  cataract,  320. 
iritis,  664. 
myopia,  661. 

Diagnosis  of  amblyopia  from  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon,  820. 

from  cinchona,  834. 
from  iodoform,  821. 
from  nitrobenzol,  823. 
of  cataract,  282. 
of  echinococcus,  857. 
of  filamentary  keratitis,  205. 
of  granular  pannus,  199. 
of  insufficiency  of  convergence,  139. 
of  intra-ocular  cysticercus,  852. 
of  maculae  corneae  with  inflammatory  infil¬ 
trations,  239. 
of  nuclear  palsy,  593. 
of  tobacco-amblyopia,  808. 
of  visual  disturbances  from  lead  poisoning, 
825. 

Differential  diagnosis  between  concomitant  and 
paralytic  strabismus,  129. 

Diffuse  diseases  of  the  brain,  610. 

eye-symptoms  of  intracranial  tumor,  540. 
sclerosis  of  the  brain,  eye-symptoms  in,  614. 

Digestive  organs,  diseases  of  the,  ocular  lesions 
in,  681. 

Dilatation,  abnormal,  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
eye,  484. 

Dinitrobenzol,  amblyopia  from,  822. 

Diopter,  prism-,  50. 

Dioptry,  87. 

Diphtheria  a  cause  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  57. 

paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  from,  pr< 
nosis  of,  60. 

Diphtheritis,  chorio-retinitis  in,  703. 
concentric  contraction  of  fields  of 

702.  /V 

dacryoadenitis  in,  703.  ^ 

defective  color-vision  in,  70^ 
neuro-paralytic  keratitis  in, 
ocular  lesions  in,  700.4 
ophthalmoplegia  extnnjKj wr  701. 
paralysis  of  accomnfcdXion  in,  700. 

of  extra-ocuip^flscles  in,  700. 
ptosis  in,  7'"‘  " 
strabismus* 

Diplopia; 
crossed, 

ho m on^fe^i s,  8,  22. 
in  Grm^s’sldisease,  772. 
iVtabas  dorsalis.  590. 
m<\pcular,  37. 

hystero-traumatic,  898. 

VOL.  IV.— 50 
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& 


icommfcd 
£uipm! 

►sis  in, 

ibismus^m^tm 
a,  7,  17>^ 
ssed,  1%. 


Diplopia,  spasm  of  accommodation  with,  in  hys¬ 
teria,  739. 

Direction,  movements  of,  anomalies  of,  in  hyste¬ 
ria,  753. 

of  image  in  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
41. 

Disappearance,  spontaneous,  of  esotropia,  419. 
Discission  of  cataract,  370. 

traumatic  cataract  from,  309. 

Discomforts  from  use  of  lenses,  476. 
of  prisms,  476. 

Diseased  meat  a  cause  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  57. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  eye-dis¬ 
eases  and  eye-symptoms  in  their  relation  to 
organic,  article  on,  by  Henry  R.  Swanzy, 
A.M.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  539. 
of  the  cornea,  article  on,  by  J.  P.  Nuel, 
M.D.,  169. 

of  the  lens,  article  on,  by  William  F.  Norris, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  257. 

of  the  spinal  cord,  eye-symptoms  in,  633. 
of  the  uveal  tract  in  albuminuria,  656. 
Dislocation  of  the  lens  into  Tenon’s  capsule,  268. 
Disseminated  sclerosis  of  the  brain,  eye-symp¬ 
toms  in,  611. 

of  the  spinal  cord,  eye-symptoms  in,  611. 
Distomum  ophthalmobium  Diesing  in  congenital 
cataract,  858. 

Divergence,  essential  paralysis  of,  100. 
in  myopia,  436. 
latent,  148. 

relative,  of  lines  of  sight,  124. 

Divergent  strabismus,  7. 

defective  development  of  ocular  muscles 
a  cause  of,  126. 

excessive  separation  of  the  orbits,  a 
cause  of,  126. 
in  myopia,  122. 

insufficient  power  of  the  adductor  mus¬ 
cles  a  cause  of,  126^ 
monocular  amauro: 
non-paralytic,  122 
primary  lesion 
126. 

relative,  1^ 

smallne^^^Vangle  gamma  a  cause  of, 

tre^^t  of,  149,  157. 

insertion  of  ocular  muscles  a 
of,  126. 

e  fusion  of  two  images,  1 5. 


^LflVang 


centres  a  cause  of, 


Dooflairi^ 


Donors,  painful  accommodation  of,  747. 
r^nHprs’s  method  for  determination  of  position 
of  equilibrium,  145. 
theory  of  strabismus,  99. 

*MDouble  cortical  hemianopsia,  549. 
optic  neuritis,  540. 
paralysis  of  the  sixth  pair,  31 . 
sixth-nerve  basal  paralysis,  608. 
third -nerve  paralysis,  603. 

Dressings  of  the  eye  in  keratitis,  196. 

Driver’s  method  for  the  determination  of  simu¬ 
lated  blindness,  868. 

Dropping  of  fluid  from  nostril,  622. 

Duboisine,  amblyopia  from,  838. 

Dujardin’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  874,  886, 
887. 

Dulness  of  the  corneal  surface,  181. 

Duration  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles,  59. 
Dynamic  exposure  of  hypermetropia,  422. 
Dyschromatopsia  in  hysteria,  730,  733. 
Dysentery,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  in,  712. 
chorioiditis  in,  712. 
conjunctivitis  in,  712. 
keratitis  in,  712. 
ocular  manifestations  in,  711. 
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Dysentery,  opacities  of  the  vitreous  humor  in, 
712. 

paralysis  of  accommodation  in,  711. 
Dyslexia,  564. 

E. 

Echinococcus,  856. 
course  of,  857. 
diagnosis  of,  857. 
etiology  of,  856. 
natural  history  of,  856. 
prophylaxis  of,  858. 
treatment  of,  857. 

Ectasia  backward,  at  posterior  pole  of  eye,  a 
eause  of  myopia,  427. 

Ectopia  lentis,  258. 

Edmund’s,  Walter,  theory  of  optic  neuritis,  543. 
Effects  of  ametropia  on  general  health,  443. 
of  asthenopia,  444. 

of  heterophoria  on  general  health,  443. 
of  kindergartens  on  asthenopia,  445. 
of  school  life  on  asthenopia,  444. 

Ellett,  Edward  C.,  M.D.,  translation  of  article  on 
the  ocular  signs  of  death,  by  A.  Gayet,  M.D., 
907. 

Embolism  and  thrombosis,  circulatory  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  area  supplied  by  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina,  498. 
branch-,  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina, 
505. 

Emmetauria,  423. 

Emmetropia,  403. 

and  asthenopia,  446. 
and  normality,  463. 
and  orthophoria,  462. 
as  practically  seen,  422. 

Emmetropic  eye,  402. 

Encephalitis,  acute  hemorrhagic,  eye-symptoms 
in,  621. 

Encephalopathy,  lead,  eye-symptoms  in,  627. 
Endogenous  microbic  infection  in  keratitis,  177. 
Enophthalmos  in  cholera,  712. 

in  lesions  in  the  corpus  striatum,  570. 
Entoscopic  examination  of  lens,  284. 

Entozoa,  the,  of  the  human  eye,  article  on,  by 
Maximilian  Salzmann,  M.D.,  843. 
Enucleation,  prophylactic,  in  cataract  operation, 
370. 

Epidemic  influenza,  nuclear  palsy  a  sequel  of, 
592. 

Epilepsy,  amblyopia  in,  763. 
and  heterophoria,  788. 
errors  of  refraction  and,  629. 
eye-symptoms  in,  628. 
fields  of  vision  in,  629. 

Epiphora  in  hypermetropia,  431. 

in  tabes  dorsalis,  640. 

Epistaxis,  retinal  hemorrhages  associat 
684. 

Epithelioma  of  the  cornea,  253. 

Epsilon,  angle,  94,  123. 

Equilibrium,  position  of,  Dpnd  ^method  for 
determination  qrl4J 
von  Graefe’s  metl\^^fcr  determination 
of,  147.  f 

Maddox’s  for  determination  of, 

145. 

Priestlejkmprth’s  method  for  determi- 
ruttibb 147. 

method  for  determination  of, 


a  Stming’s  method  for  determination  of, 
145. 

>|traub’s  method  for  determination  of, 

V  V  1^7. 

/TBtegot,  amblyopia  from,  831. 


cataract  from,  294. 


Errors  of  refraction  and  epilepsy,  629. 

Erysipelas,  detachment  of  retina  in,  698. 
effect  of,  on  trachoma,  699. 

on  uveal  affections,  699. 
facial,  after  cataract  operations,  388. 
glaucoma  in,  699. 
lacrymal  gland  in,  699. 
neuro-retinitis  in,  698. 
retinal  lesions  in,  697. 

Erythema  of  the  conjunctiva,  680. 
of  the  eyelid,  680. 

Erythrophleine,  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea  from, 
840. 

Erythropsia  after  cataract  operations,  394. 
hystero-traumatic,  898. 

Esculin,  mydriasis  from,  840. 

Eserine  a  cause  of  nystagmus,  166. 
amblyopia  from,  839. 
in  keratitis,  215. 

Esophoria.,  442. 

Esotropia  in  hypermetropia,  431. 

spontaneous  disappearance  of,  419. 

Essential  nystagmus,  162. 

paralysis  of  divergence,  100. 
sclerosis  of  the  cornea,  242. 
shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva,  677. 

Ether,  amblyopia  from,  840. 

Etiologic  factors  in  the  production  of  heterophoric 
disturbances,  416. 

Etiological  diagnosis  of  the  ocular  paralyses,  57. 

Etiology  of  amblyopia  from  alcohol,  798. 
from  bisulphide  of  carbon,  818. 
from  cinchona,  832. 
from  nitrobenzol,  822. 
of  ametropia  and  heterophoria,  410. 
of  convergent  strabismus,  86. 
of  cysticercus  cellulosae,  844. 
of  deep  interstitial  keratitis,  235. 
of  echinococcus,  856. 
of  lymphangitis  of  the  eye,  235. 
of  myopia,  theories  in  regard  to  the,  428. 
of  nuclear  palsy,  59^A 
of  paralyses  of  Ih^mmor  apparatus  of  the 
eyes,  54.  * 

of  parenchym^^skeratitis,  230,  231. 
of  phlycteE^WWieratitis,  195. 
of  superfimT^punctate  keratitis,  206. 
of  supiffl«Kive  keratitis,  220. 
of  twa^c#- amblyopia,  801. 
o^Kceife  of  the  cornea,  213. 

lual  disturbances  from  lead  poisoning, 

?ion,  horizontal,  85. 

of  one  eye  a  cause  of  convergent  strabismus, 

101. 

regional,  84. 
total,  85. 

Excretory,  secretory  and,  organs,  ocular  lesions 
dependent  upon  disorders  of  the,  article  on,  by 
J.  B.  Lawford,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  645. 

Exercise  as  a  cure  for  asthenopia,  470. 

Exogenous  microbic  infection  in  keratitis,  177. 

Exophoria  in  middle-ear  disease,  786. 
in  myopia,  436. 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  insufficiency  of  conver¬ 
gence  in,  136. 

Exophthalmos  from  saponin,  840. 
from  sulphur,  840. 
in  Graves’s  diseases,  771. 
pulsating,  607. 

Exposure,  dynamic,  of  hypermetropia,  422. 

Exterior  ophthalmoplegia,  587. 

External  geniculate  body,  lesions  of  the,  570, 
571. 

rectus  muscle,  anatomy  of  the,  21. 
paralysis  of  the,  5. 
paresis  of  the,  15,  21. 
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Extraction  of  cataract,  371. 

with  iridectomy,  375. 
of  intra-ocular  cysticercus,  853. 
Extra-ocular  cysticercus,  847. 

muscle-pressure  a  cause  of  myopia,  425. 
muscles,  contractions  of,  hystero-trau- 
matic,  898. 
in  diabetes,  662. 

paralysis  of,  in  diphtheritis,  701. 
Extreme  old  age,  cataract  of,  344. 

Eye,  ametropic,  411. 
emmetropic,  402. 
in  general,  411. 

interrelation  of  the,  and  the  general  system, 
410. 


Eye-symptoms  in  lead  encephalopathy,  627. 
in  meningitis,  619. 
in  Morvan’s  disease,  643. 
in  myelitis,  641. 
in  myotonia  congenita,  643. 
in  paralysis  agitans,  627. 
in  paralytic  vertigo,  626. 
in  Parkinson’s  disease,  627. 
in  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis  of  cerebral 
origin,  614. 
in  syringomyelia,  643. 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  634. 
in  Thomsen’s  disease,  643. 
in  traumatic  meningitis,  620. 
localizing,  of  focal  diseases  of  the  brain, 


normal,  402. 
of  man,  411. 

on  mentality,  effect  of,  412. 

Eye-affections  due  to  Graves’s  disease  and  herpes 
zoster,  article  on,  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Jr., 
F.R.C.S.,  771. 

Eyeballs,  flattened,  of  man,  401. 
in  myopia,  436. 

motions  of  the,  derangements  of,  due  to 
central  lesion,  582. 

localizing  derangements  of  the,  due  to 
focal  cerebral  disease,  582. 
position  of,  in  death,  909. 
retraction  of,  in  death,  909. 
saccaded  movements  of  the,  636. 
shrinkage  of,  during  death,  911. 
softening  of,  during  death,  912. 
voluntary  motions  of  the,  589. 

Eyebrows,  loss  of,  in  Graves’s  disease,  772. 
Eye-diseases  and  eye-symptoms  in  their  relation 
to  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  article  on,  by  Henry  It.  Swanzy, 
A.M.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  539. 

-glasses,  473. 

care  of,  473,  476. 
construction  of,  473. 
fitting  of,  473. 

-glass  lenses,  verification  of,  476. 

Eyeground  in  myopia,  436. 

Eyelids,  condition  of  the,  in  death,  909. 
cyanosis  of  the,  in  cholera,  712. 
erythema  of  the,  680. 
gangrene  of  the,  in  rubeola  morbilli,  694. 
herpes  of  the,  778. 
in  herpes  ophthalmicus,  776. 
in  hypermetropia,  431. 
in  hysteria,  899. 

Eye-strain,  405. 

local  reflex,  407. 
neurasthenia  as  a  cause  of,  406. 
pain  as  an  expression  of,  406. 

-symptoms  in  acute  ascending  paralysis,  6^\  V 
hemorrhagic  encephalitis;  621.  V 

tubercular  meningitis,  619.  V  «r 

in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
in  chorea,  630. 
in  deformities  of  the  sk 
in  degeneration  of  the  c 
623, 

in  diffuse  sclerosi  *  brain,  614. 


*  621—V 

19.V  CX| 

ki|rCf)3i. 
cfcebill  arteries, 


^  cord,  633. 
irosis  of  the  brain, 

spinal  cord,  611. 


in  diseases  of  th 
in  disseminated  __ 

.  . 
m  epila^ 

in  Friedr^h’s  disease,  641. 

ein  {^eftaral  paralysis  of  the  insane,  615. 

JiV^N^itary  ataxy,  641. 
mjijdAcephalus,  621. 

^^in  Tnfantile  paralysis,  623. 

injuries  of  the  spinal  cord,  633,  644. 
jin  Landry’s  disease,  643. 


546. 

of  intracranial  tumor,  diffuse,  540. 
general,  540. 

Eyes  of  savage  and  civilized  man,  401. 

F. 

Facial  characteristics  in  heterophoria,  443. 
in  myopia,  437. 

expression  in  astigmatism,  439. 

Facultative  hypermetropia,  435. 

manifest  hypermetropia,  435. 

False  macula  lutea,  121. 
projection,  17. 

of  retinal  images,  120. 

Fascicular  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  601. 
of  the  fourth  nerve,  600. 
of  the  ocular  nerves,  599. 
of  the  seventh  nerve,  601. 
of  the  sixth  nerve,  601. 
of  the  third  nerve,  599. 

Febrile  herpes  of  the  cornea,  202. 

Feigned  blindness  of  both  eyes,  902. 

unilateral  amblyopia,  889. 

Fenton,  Thomas  H.,  M.D.,  translation  of  article 
on  diseases  of  the  cornea,  by  JAP.  Nuel,  M.D., 

169-  . 

Fibroma  of  the  cornea,  254 
Fields  of  binocular  fixatilSj 
of  fixation,  3, 
binocular, 

determiniffciSkof  the  binocular,  53. 
oto\Ji  on  ocular,  52. 
fterWietr< 


etropia,  434. 
lar,  44. 

ncentrio  contraction  of,  in  diph- 
*x\»lGeritis,  702. 
in  epilepsy,  629. 

^  in  hypermetropia,  434. 
in  hystero-traumatism,  901. 

I  in  myopia,  437. 

jNrifth-nerve  basal  paralysis,  610. 

fascicular  paralysis  of  the,  601. 
paralysis  of  the,  due  to  lesions  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  602. 

Filamentary  keratitis,  204. 

Filaria  in  vitreous  humor,  860. 

inermis  Grassi  in  conjunctiva,  859. 
loa  Guyot  in  conjunctiva,  858. 
in  eye,  858. 

medinensis  Gurel  in  eye,  859. 

Filix  mas,  amblyopia  from,  837. 

diagnosis  of,  838. 
etiology  of,  837. 
history  of,  837. 
pathology  of,  838. 
prognosis  of,  838. 
symptoms  of,  837. 
treatment  of,  838. 

Fistula  of  the  cornea,  213,  244,  248. 

Fistulous  staphyloma,  248. 

Fitow’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  893. 
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Fixation,  binocular  field  of,  44. 
fields  of,  3,  52. 

binocular,  15,  21. 

determination  of  the  binocular,  53. 

of  the  monocular,  52. 
monocular,  44. 

Fles’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  869,  870. 
Focal  diseases  of  the  brain,  539. 

Foerster,  hysterical  kopiopia  of,  747. 

Fontorbe’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  886. 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea,  255. 

Formalin,  amblyopia  from,  832. 

Fourth-nerve  basal  paralysis,  608. 

fascicular  paralysis  of  the,  600. 
paralysis  of,  in  diabetes,  663. 

Fracture  of  the  cranium  a  cause  of  paralysis  of 
the  ocular  muscles,  55. 

Friedreich’s  disease  a  cause  of  nystagmus, 
165. 

ataxic  nystagmus  in,  641. 
eye-symptoms  in,  641. 
ocular  ataxy  in,  641. 
optic  atrophy  in,  641. 

Frolich’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  878. 
Fromont,  stereoscopic  figures  of,  105. 

Fuchsin,  amblyopia  from,  827. 

Functional  heterophoria,  special  treatment  of, 
466. 

Fundus  oculi  during  death,  916. 

-reflex  test,  457. 

in  astigmatism,  438. 
in  hypermetropia,  432. 

Fusion  of  images,  incapacity  of,  109. 
of  two  images,  domain  of  the,  15. 

G. 


Graefe’s,  Alfred,  test  for  simulated  blindness, 
876,  880. 

von  Graefe’s  method  for  the  determination  of 
position  of  equilibrium,  147. 
sign  in  Graves’s  disease,  771. 
theory  of  optic  neuritis,  543. 

Granular  pannus,  198. 

diagnosis  of,  199. 
jequirity  in,  200. 
prognosis  of,  200. 
sequelae  of,  200. 
treatment  of,  200. 

Grape-sugar,  cataract  from,  294. 

Gratama’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  885. 

Graves’s  disease  and  herpes  zoster,  eye  affections 
due  to,  article  on,  by  Jonathan  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Jr.,  F.R.C.S.,  771. 
diplopia  in,  772. 
exophthalmos  in,  771. 
von  Graefe’s  sign  in,  771. 
iritis  in,  772. 
lacrymation  in,  772. 
loss  of  cilia  in,  772. 

of  eyebrows  in,  772. 
ocular  symptoms  of,  771. 
ophthalmoplegia  externa  in,  772. 
optic  nerve  atrophy  in,  772. 
pupils  in,  772. 
retinal  vessels  in,  772. 
sloughing  of  the  cornea  in,  772. 
Stellwag’s  sign  in,  771. 
tarsorrhaphy  in,  773. 
unilateral  exophthalmos  in,  773. 

GuitSras,  Lieutenant  Daniel  M.,  M.D.,  transla¬ 
tion  of  article  on  the  ocular  lesions  of  influenza, 
dysentery,  cholera,  malarial  fever,  dengue,  and 
yellow  fever,  by  Dr.  J.  Santos- Fernandez,  705. 


Gait  of  patients  with  paralysis  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  37. 

Galezowski’s  birefractive  prism,  877. 

test  for  simulated  blindness,  877. 

Gamma ,  angle,  in  myopia,  123. 

smallness  of,  a  cause  of  divergent  stra¬ 
bismus,  126. 

Gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage,  optic-nerve  atro¬ 
phy  from,  682. 

Gayet,  A.,  M.D.,  article  on  the  ocular  signs  of 
death,  907. 

Gaze,  elevation  of,  asymmetric  convergence  with, 
167. 

General  consideration  of  the  circulation  and. 
nutrition  of  the  eye,  482. 
effects  of  asthenopia,  445.  ^ 

eye-symptoms  of  intracranial  tumor,  540. 
objective  signs  of  astigmatism,  439. 
of  hypermetropia,  432. 
of  myopia,  437. 

paralysis  a  cause  of  paralyses  (jOjiSymlar 
muscles,  55. 

of  the  insane,  ArgylWGxertson  pupil 
in,  638.  ^ 
eye-symptoils  inj  ol5. 
mind-blindnekwrci,  618. 
nuclear  tffgalysis  in,  617. 
optic-n^^^/itrophy  in,  618. 
"^^^symptoms  in,  615. 

of  patellar-tendon  reflexes 
ihe  pupillary  reflexes  in,  616. 
!gns  of  hypermetropia,  436. 
myopia,  437. 
on7  244. 

ark,  in  keratitis,  190. 

213. 

faer  cataract  operations,  390. 
in  erysipelas,  699. 

0 "Bowers’s  theory  of  optic  neuritis,  543. 

Grades  of  ametropia,  prevalence  of,  423. 


H. 


Haab,  0.,  M.D.,  articl<*fcu\culi 
tnj  ci 


cular  lesions  depend- 
circulatory  system, 


ent  upon  diseaseWrk  1 
481. 

Habit-chorea,  s^eW^ treatment  of,  471. 

^^ermetropin,  431. 
sirculatory  diseases  of  the  eye, 


subij 


-spasm  i 
Heemophilb 
537.  , 

II al  1  u ciifoffoffs .  uniocular,  565. 

565. 

'test  for  simulated  blindness,  874. 
inclination  of,  of  patients  with  paralysis 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  38. 
k  injuries  to  the,  transient  blindness  follow¬ 
ing,  581. 

vicious  conformation  of  the,  a  cause  of 
nystagmus,  165. 

Heart,  diseases  of  the,  circulatory  phenomena 
within  the  eye  in,  490. 

Heat,  effect  of,  on  transparency  of  the  lens,  317. 
Helmbold’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  894. 
Hemiachromatopsia,  551. 

from  non-cortical  lesions,  552. 

Hemianopic  pupil,  573. 

Hemianopsia,  bitemporal,  in  acromegaly,  579. 
in  lesions  of  the  optic  chiasma,  576. 
double  cortical,  549. 
due  to  cortex  lesions,  548. 
horizontal,  578. 
hystero-traumatic,  898. 
immunity  of  fixation  point  in,  554. 
in  diabetes,  671. 
insipidus,  676. 

in  lesions  of  the  optic  tract,  572. 

of  the  pulvinar,  570. 
inconvenience  caused  by,  554. 
line  of  demarcation  in,  553. 

theories  in  regard  to,  553. 
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Hemianopsia,  relative,  cortical,  551. 

Wilb rand’s  theory  of,  552. 
second,  power  of  orientation  in,  550. 
transitory  recurrent  bitemporal,  577. 

Hemierythropsia,  hystero-traumatic,  898. 

Hemiopia  in  hysteria,  745. 

Hemioscope,  Prato’s,  872. 

Hemiplegia,  apoplexy  with,  orbicular  sign  in, 
586. 

crossed,  600. 

Hemorrhage  following  cataract  operations,  390. 
gastro-intestinal,  optic-nerve  atrophy  from, 
682. 

weakness  of  adductive  power  from,  137. 

Hemorrhages,  relapsing,  in  young  persons,  529. 

Hepatic,  cirrhosis  and  disease  of  the  chorioid, 
685. 

and  retinitis  pigmentosa,  685. 

Hereditary  ataxy,  eye-symptoms  in,  641. 

Heredity  in  cataract,  345. 

Hering’s  experiment  as  a  test  for  binocular 
vision,  110. 

Hernia  of  the  iris  in  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  212. 

Herpes,  corneal,  202. 

febrile,  of  the  cornea,  202. 
idiopathic,  of  the  cornea,  202. 
of  the  eyelids,  778. 
ophthalmicus,  774. 

conjunctiva  in,  776. 
eyelids  in,  776. 
iritis  in,  775. 
keratitis  in,  776. 
oculo-motor  nerve  in,  776. 
prognosis  of,  779. 
treatment  of,  779. 
zonular,  202. 

zoster,  Graves’s  disease  and,  eye-affections 
due  to,  article  on,  by  Jonathon  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Jr.,  F.R.C.S.,  771. 

Herschel’s  double  prism,  143. 

Herter’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  871. 

Heterophoria,  441. 

ametropia  and,  etiology  of,  411. 
general  peculiarities  of,  418. 
special  peculiarities  of,  418. 
and  chorea,  790. 
and  epilepsy,  788. 
and  migraine,  792. 
cephalalgia  in,  417. 
changes  in,  421. 
correction  of,  461. 

related,  455. 
determination  of,  456. 
effect  of,  on  general  health,  443. 
facial  characteristics  in,  443. 
functional,  special  treatment  of,  466. 
idiopathic,  special  treatment  of,  465. 
latent,  442. 
local  effects  of,  442. 
manifest,  441,  442. 
prevalence  of,  424. 
prismatic  corrections  for,  45pT 
relation  of  vision  to,  419. 
special  rules  governing^the  correction  of, 
468.  ♦.Uj 

sudden  impact  in,  443y\ 
testing  for,  461. 
total,  442.  ♦ 

Heterophoric  4 

disturbanct 
tion  of.411 

mixed, .^jAhenopia,  408. 
ove&jptin  A  asthenopia,  407. 
narerit/astnenopia,  408. 
jp^tic,  asthenopia,  407. 
tti^aeracting,  asthenopia,  408. 

Lfagfrotropia  and  amblyopia,  464. 


$ 


k,  404. 

►logic  factors  in  the  produc- 


0 


Highmore,  antrum  of,  diseases  of,  a  cause  of 
paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles,  56. 

Hippus  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  613. 

Histology  of  keratitis,  170. 

Hogg’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  882. 
Holmes’s  stereoscope,  107. 

Homonymous  diplopia,  8,  22. 

hemianopsia  in  abscess  of  brain  from  puru¬ 
lent  otitis,  556. 

lateral  hemianopsia,  a  symptom  of  cerebral 
apoplexy,  552. 

quarter-field  blindness  in  cortex  lesion,  549. 
Hoor,  tables  of,  884. 

Hoor’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  884. 
llordeoli  in  hypermetropia,  431. 

Horizontal  exclusion,  85. 
hemianopsia,  578. 

Hutchinson,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  F.R.C.S.,  article  on 
eye-affections  due  to  Graves’s  disease  and 
herpes  zoster,  771. 

Hutchinson’s  teeth,  230. 

test  for  simulated  blindness,  903. 

Hyaline  degeneration  of  the  cornea,  238. 
Hydrocephalus,  eye- symptoms  in,  621. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  amblyopia  from,  830. 
Hygiene,  effects  of,  on  ametropia  and  asthenopia, 
447. 

Hypermmia,  collateral,  181. 

of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  484. 
Hypermsthesia  of  the  ciliary  muscle  of  Nagel, 
747. 

of  the  retina,  729. 
in  dengue,  721. 

Ilypermetauria,  423. 

Hypermetropia  a  cause  of  convergent  strabismus, 

101. 

absolute,  435. 

manifest,  435. 
anterior  chambers  in,  431. 
cephalalgia  in,  435.  * 

chorioid  in,  431.  “ 

ciliary  muscle  in,  432y^^\ 
conjunctiva  in,  431.^7\^N  * 
cornea  in,  431.  fyj 

decreased,  427. 

transitory  of,  427. 

dynamic  exjrt&SJSe  of,  422. 
epiphora  m,43J. 

esotrop^gf^aVf  3 1  • 

fa^lta^v^1 435. 

Qt+  ^Sfanifest,  435. 

*%jld  of  fixation  in,  434. 
of  vision  in,  434. 
undus-reflex  test  in,  432. 
general  objective  signs  of,  432. 

subjective  signs  of,  436. 
habit-spasm  in,  431. 
hordeoli  in,  431. 
irides  in,  431. 
latent,  435. 
local  causes  of,  421. 

objective  signs  of,  431. 
subjective  signs  in,  434. 
manifest,  435. 

Meibomian  cysts  in,  431. 
mould  of  face  in,  431. 
neuralgia  in,  435. 
ocular  muscle  disturbance  in,  431. 
ophthalmoscopic  field  in,  432. 
ophthalmoscopy  in,  432. 
optic  disc  in,  431. 

neuritis  in,  431. 
pupils  in,  431. 
quickness  of  vision  in,  436. 
reflex  phenomena  in,  433. 
relative,  435. 
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Hypermetropia,  retina  in,  431 . 

spasm  of  accommodation  in,  434. 

stillicidium  in,  431. 

total,  435. 

types  of,  435. 

vision  in,  434. 

Hyperopic  convergent  strabismus,  102. 
Hyperphoria,  442. 

car-sickness  in,  442. 
in  middle-ear  disease,  787. 
palpebral  hyperaemia  in,  442. 
reflex  ptosis  in,  442. 
vision  in,  442. 

Hypopyon  in  suppurative  keratitis,  218. 

Hysteria  a  cause  of  paralysis  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  57. 

acuteness  of  vision  in,  737. 

affections  of  the  motor  apparatus  in,  746. 

anaesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva  in,  744. 

of  the  cornea  in,  744. 
anomalies  of  convergence  in,  749. 

of  movements  of  direction  in,  753. 
of  ocular  excursions  in,  753. 
associated  paralysis  in,  754. 
asthenopia  of,  752. 
blepharospasm  in,  760. 

concentric  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision 
in,  730. 

conjugate  deviation  in,  756. 
conjunctiva  in,  899. 
contractures  of  ocular  muscles  in,  756. 
convergent  strabismus  of,  751. 
cornea  in,  899. 

cutaneous  excitation  and  visual  field  in, 
733. 


Hystero-traumatic  accommodative  asthenopia, 
898. 

amaurosis,  896. 
amblyopia,  896. 
astigmatism,  898. 

contractions  of  extra-ocular  muscles, 
898. 

erythropsia,  898. 
hemianopsia,  898. 
hemierythropsia,  898. 
inequality  of  pupils,  898. 
macropsia,  898. 
micropsia,  898. 
monocular  diplopia,  898. 

polyopia,  898. 
ophthalmic  migraine,  898. 
paresis  of  convergence,  898. 
spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  898. 
of  the  iris,  898. 

I. 

Icterus  of  the  conjunctiva  in  yellow  fever,  726. 
Idiocy,  family  amaurotic,  624. 

Idiopathic  herpes  of  the  cornea,  202. 

heterophoria,  special  treatment  of,  465. 
nystagmus,  162. 
vesicular  keratitis,  209. 

Image,  direction  of,  in  paralysis  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  41. 

Images,  domain  of  the  fusion  of  two,  15. 
fusion  of,  incapacity  of,  109. 
retinal,  false  projection  of,  120. 

Imperfect  closure  of  the  eyelids  in  tabes  dorsalis, 
640. 


► 


$ 


disorders  of  accommodation  in,  748. 
dyschromatopsia  in,  730,  733. 
eyelids  in,  899. 
fields  of  vision  in,  899. 
hemiopia  in,  745. 

insufficiency  of  convergence  in,  136. 
inversion  of  colors  in  visual  field  in,  735. 
iris  in,  865. 
lacrymation  in,  899. 
micro-megalopsia  in,  731,  738. 
monocular,  738. 

polyopia  in,  731,  738. 
ocular  signs  of,  728. 
oscillating  visual  field  in,  731. 
paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  from,  prog¬ 
nosis  of,  60. 

persistence  of  red  field  in,  735. 
pseudo-paralytic  ptosis  in,  761. 
ptosis  in,  899. 
pupils  in,  748. 

semeiological  value  of  the  ocular 
ances  of,  762. 

spasm  of  accommodation  in,  7^9, 
spasmodic  myopia  in,  747. 
stereoscopic  vision  in,  866. 
symptomatology  of,  728^ 
the  ocular  manifestations  cj,  article 
M.  Parinaud,  M.D.,  ^fcanslated  by 
A.  Wood,  C.M„  727. 

toxic,  in  relation  fcVtftxic  amblyopia, 
traumatic,  field£7mvision'in,  901. 

ocular  si^5^tartns  in,  765. 
treatmei^oKthe  ocular  disorders  in,  768. 
unilatejHJS^sis  in,  761. 

Hysterical  amblyopia,  729. 
eye, ^9  7^ 

kffiAna  of  Foerster,  747. 

\focifflaijpain  of  Schenkl,  752. 

e>k  tqrnthalmoplegia,  754. 

paralysis  of  the  sixth  pair,  758. 
systematic,  755. 

/  spasm  of  accommodation,  748. 


on,  by 
Casey 

841. 


Incapacity  of  fusion  of  images,  109. 

Inclination  of  head  of  patients  with  paralysis  of 
the  ocular  muscles,  38. 

Increased  myopia,  427. 

Index  ametropia,  411.  4 

Inequalities  of  the  cornefflSsmface,  181. 

Infancy,  cataract  of,  §32.\  J 
Infantile  cerebral  de#sp%*ition  with  symmetrical 
changes  at^Sy^acula  lutea,  624. 
paralysis,  QytsVnptoms  in,  623. 

Infected  ulcex^W  xhe  cornea,  179. 
InfectionKC^isjs  of,  in  keratitis,  214. 
InfectiousV^Sftitis,  treatment  of,  193. 
InfmorfoH|ique  muscle,  anatomy  of  the,  26. 
f  paresis  of  the,  26. 

g  Vpa/ietal  lobule,  conjugate  deviation  in,  585. 
St  rectus  muscle,  advancement  of  the,  160. 

anatomy  of  the,  25. 

J  paresis  of  the,  25. 

Infiltration  of  the  cornea,  175. 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea,  170. 

general  pathology  of,  170. 

Influenza,  abscess  of  the  orbit  in,  707. 
amaurosis  in,  709. 
blepharitis  in,  710. 
blepharospasm  in,  710. 
conjunctivitis  in,  706. 
dendritic  keratitis  in,  707. 
glaucoma  in,  710. 

neuralgias  of  the  fifth  pair  in,  706. 
ocular  manifestations  in,  705. 
ophthalmoplegia  in,  708. 
optic  neuritis  in,  710. 
papillitis  in,  709. 

paralysis  of  accommodation  in,  708. 

of  extra-ocular  muscles  in,  708. 
serous  iritis  in,  710. 
superficial  punctate  keratitis  in,  708. 
supra-orbital  neuralgia  in,  706. 
uveitis  in,  710. 

weakness  of  adductive  power  from,  137. 
Injection,  corneal,  1S1. 
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Injuries  of  the  spinal  cord,  eye-symptoms  in, 
633,  643. 

Insane,  general  paralysis  of  the,  Argyll-Robert- 
son  pupil  in,  638. 
eye-symptoms  in,  615. 
mind-blindness  in,  618. 
nuclear  paralysis  in,  617. 
optic-nerve  atrophy  in,  618. 
pupillary  symptoms  in,  615. 
relation  of  patellar-tendon  reflexes 
to  the  pupillary  reflexes  in,  616. 

Insertion,  vicious,  of  ocular  muscles  a  cause  of 
divergent  strabismus,  126. 

Insufficiency,  neuropathic,  of  convergence,  136. 
of  convergence,  124,  129,  134. 
advancement  for,  156. 
defective  development  of  the  adductor 
muscles  a  cause  of,  139. 
diagnosis  of,  139. 
from  lack  of  exercise,  137. 
in  chronic  alcoholism,  136. 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  136. 
in  hysteria,  136. 
in  neurasthenia,  136. 
prismatic  glasses  for,  152. 
spherical  lenses  for,  153. 
stereoscopic  exercises  for,  151. 
surgical  treatment  for,  155. 
tenotomy  for,  156. 
treatment  of,  149. 

Insular  sclerosis  a  cause  of  nystagmus,  165. 

Intercalary  staphyloma,  247. 

Intermittent  strabismus,  83. 

Internal  carotid  artery,  aneurism  of  the,  in  the 
cavernous  sinus,  606. 
rupture  of  the,  in  the  cavernous 
sinus,  606. 

muscles  of  the  eye,  paralysis  of  the,  due  to 
lesions  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  602. 
rectus  muscle,  anatomy  of  the,  22. 
paralysis  of  the,  7. 
paresis  of  the,  22. 

Interstitial  keratitis,  227. 

Intolerance  of  the  eye  to  irritant  medicaments, 
183. 

Intoxication -amblyopia  from  alcohol,  532. 
from  tobacco,  532. 
treatment  of,  816. 

Intracranial  tumor,  diffuse  eye-symptoms  of,  540. 
general  eye-symptoms  of,  540. 
temporary  loss  of  sight  in,  545. 

Intra-ocular  cysticercus,  847. 

tension,  reduction  of,  in  tabes  dorsalis,  641. 

Inversion  of  colors  in  visual  field  in  hysteria,  735. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  amblyopia  from,  829.  ^ 

Iodine,  amblyopia  from,  829.  O  I 

Iodoform,  ambtyopia  from,  820. 
diagnosis  of,  821. 
history  of,  820. 


Irido-cyclitis  in  diabetes,  664. 

Iridodesis  for  maculae  corneae,  241. 

Iris  in  hysteria,  865. 

spasm  of  the,  hystero-traumatic,  898. 
symptoms  of  congestion  of,  182. 

Iritis  in  chronic  renal  disease,  657. 
in  dengue,  722. 
in  diabetes,  664. 
in  Graves’s  disease,  772. 
in  herpes  ophthalmicus,  775. 
in  malaria,  716. 
in  psoriasis,  680. 
in  varicella,  691. 
serous,  235. 

in  diabetes,  664. 

Isolated  paralysis  of  inferior  rectus  muscle,  71. 
of  orbicularis  of  upper  lid,  610. 
of  superior  rectus  muscle,  71. 


pathological  anatomy  of,  82J. 


O 


prognosis  of,  821 
symptoms  of,  821. 
treatment  of,  821. 

Ioduret,  amblyopia  from,  822% 

Iridectomy,  extraction  of%yra^^ct  with,  375. 
for  maculae  corneae^^K. 
for  myopia,  478.^J^y 
preliminary,  in^ax^'act  operation,  375. 
Iridenclesis  for^m^lijfe  corneae,  241. 

Irides  in  hypeS^tXpia,  431. 

in  myoma,  ?36. 

Irido-chori^kal  forms  of  parenchymatous  kera- 

^choi^mditis  in  dengue,  722. 

^Itoclitis,  deep  indelible,  corneal  affections  in, 
/A/  236. 

y*  in  chronic  renal  disease,  657. 

'V 


J- 

Jackson’s,  Hughlings,  test  for  simulated  blind¬ 
ness,  876,  904. 

theory  of  optic  neuritis,  543. 

Jamaica  ginger,  essence  of,  amblyopia  from,  818. 
Jaundice,  retinal  hemorrhages  in,  685. 
Javal-Cuignet’s  method  for  the  determination  of 
simulated  blindness,  867. 

Javal,  stereoscopic  figures  of,  105. 

Javal’s  stereoscope,  107. 

Jequirity  in  granular  pannus,  300. 

K. 

Kappa ,  angle,  46. 

negative  angle,  47. 
positive  angle,  47. 

Karyokinesis,  170. 

Keratalgia,  237,  241. 

Keratectasia,  249. 

partial,  249. 

Keratitis,  170. 

antiseptics  in,  187, 
atropine  in,  215Y^^^ 
bandjormige , 
band  -  sh  ap^I^^N:. 
blepharospa^nr  in,  184. 

bullou^lfTljjV 

1  207. 

nfection  in,  214. 

Of^caWmzation  in,  188. 

*\icatrization  in,  174. 
cocaine  in,  190. 
compress  bandage  in,  189. 
consequences  of,  237. 
dark  glasses  in,  190. 
deep,  209. 

diffuse,  227. 

interstitial,  different  forms  of,  235. 
etiology  of,  235. 
treatment  of,  235. 
non-suppurative,  227. 
punctate,  235. 
suppurative,  209. 
ulcerative,  209. 
dendritic,  202,  203. 
etiology  of,  203. 
in  influenza,  707. 
treatment  of,  204. 
dressings  of  the  eye  in,  186. 
en  bandelettes,  238. 
endogenous  microbic  infection  in,  177. 
eserine  in,  215. 

exogenous  microbic  infection  in,  177. 
filamentary,  204. 
anatomy  of,  205. 
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Keratitis,  filamentary,  diagnosis  of,  205. 
treatment  of,  205. 
from  lagophthalmos,  223. 
general  clinical  symptoms  of,  180. 

therapeutics  of,  186. 
histology  of,  170. 
in  diabetes,  664. 
in  dysentery,  712. 
in  herpes  ophthalmicus,  776. 
in  malaria,  717. 
interstitial,  227. 
lacrymation  in,  184. 
local  abstraction  of  blood  in,  190. 
malarial,  203. 
microbic  infection  in,  177. 
miotics  in,  189. 
mydriatics  in,  188. 
narcotics  in,  190. 
neuroparalytic,  223,  224. 

theory  of,  226. 
occlusive  bandage  in,  186. 
paracentesis  in,  216. 
parenchymatous,  227. 
etiology  of,  230,  231. 
irido-chorioidal  forms  of,  228. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  229. 
treatment  of,  233. 
unequally  infiltrated  forms  of,  227. 
vascular  forms  of,  228. 
phlyctenular,  193* 

avascular  forms  of,  194. 
complications  of,  196. 
course  of,  195. 
etiology  of,  195. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  195. 
prognosis  of,  197. 
symptoms  of,  196. 
treatment  of,  197. 
vascular  forms  of,  194. 
photophobia  in,  184. 
pilocarpine  in,  215. 
reflex  sneezing  in,  185. 
revulsives  in,  190. 
sensibility  of  the  cornea  in,  186. 
sequelse  of,  237. 
shades  in,  190. 

striped,  after  cataract  operation,  324. 
superficial,  191. 
punctate,  206. 

anatomy  of,  206. 
etiology  of,  206. 
symptoms  of,  206. 
treatment  of,  207. 
traumatic,  192. 
suppurative,  177,  217. 
etiology  of,  220. 
hypopyon  in,  218. 
prognosis  of,  221. 
symptoms  of,  217. 
treatment  of,  222. 
symptoms  of,  180. 

relative  gravity  of,  1 
tension  of  the  eye  in,  18. 
traumatic,  causes  of,  213. 
prognosis  of,  2  £4.^^* 
treatment  of,  21jL  «✓ 
treatment  of,  193.^^^ 
ulcerative,  iji  v^N^^ever, 
varieties 
vesicul 

idiopSuK^  209. 
tr^pmatic,  209. 
ment  of,  207. 
dilorders  in,  185. 

Vwitfrrfagophthalinos,  223. 
treatment  of,  224. 

/framocele,  211. 


<r 

kP 


,  725. 


Keratoconus,  249. 

Keratoglobus,  249. 

Keratomalacia  in  cholera,  712. 
simple,  226. 
xerophthalmic,  226. 
treatment  of,  226. 

Keratometers,  457. 

Keratometry,  457. 

Kidney,  disease  of  the,  as  a  cause  of  cataract, 
320. 

Kinophthalmoscope  of  Landolt,  149. 

Knies’s  pupil-symptom,  575. 

Kopiopia,  hysterical,  of  Foerster,  747. 

Kroll,  scales  of,  884. 

Kugel’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  875,  886. 

L. 

Lacrymal  gland  in  erysipelas,  699. 

.  secretion,  diminution  of,  in  cholera,  712. 
Lacrymation  in  Graves’s  disease,  772. 
in  hysteria,  899. 
in  keratitis,  184. 

Lagophthalmos,  keratitis  from,  223. 
with,  223. 

treatment  of,  224. 
partial,  590. 

seventh-nerve  basal  paralysis  producing,  609. 
Landolt,  Edmund,  M.D.,  article  on  the  anoma¬ 
lies  of  the  motor  apparatus  of  the  eyes,  3. 
Landolt’s  kinophthalmoscope,  149. 
ophthalmodynamometer,  140. 
ophthalmotrope,  33. 
stereoscope,  66,  108. 

Landry’s  disease,  eye-symptoms  in,  643. 

Latent  astigmatism,  439. 
divergence,  148. 
heterophoria,  442. 
hypermetropia,  435. 
strabismus,  82. 

Lateral,  conjugate,  paralysis. ^593. 

Laurence’s,  Z.,  test  for  siq^iT&&d  blindness,  882. 
Lawford,  J.  B.,  M.D.,  Fv^L^S.f  Eng.),  article  on 
ocular  lesions  depei/fi^hMipon  disorders  of  the 
secretory  and  exaa^Ciy  organs,  645. 

Lead  encephalop^p^^ye-symptoms  in,  627. 
incrustatiofis^inaculae  corneae  of,  242. 
nucleato)LsJ  from,  592. 
poisoai^^Sy,  a  cause  of  paralyses  of  the 
cjular  muscles,  57. 

T^rculatory  diseases  of  the  eye,  533. 
sual  disturbances  from,  diagnosis  of, 
X  825. 

^  etiology  of,  824, 

history  of,  823. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  826. 
pathology  of,  826. 
prognosis  of,  826. 
symptoms  of,  824. 
treatment  of,  826. 

Leber’s  theory  of  optic  neuritis,  543. 

Left  external  rectus  muscle,  paresis  of  the,  17. 
Lens,  absence  of  the,  272. 

action  in  astigmatism,  439. 
arrests  of  development  and  malformations  of 
the,  272. 

calcification  of  the,  313. 

capsule  of,  separation  and  folding  of,  306. 

cataractous,  chemical  changes  in,  300. 

microscopic  changes  in,  296. 
coloboma  of  the,  258,  273,  275. 
congenital,  displacements  of  the,  258. 
defects  in  transparency  of,  consistent  with 
normal  vision,  284. 

deformities  of  the,  due  to  pathological  pro¬ 
cesses  within  the  eyeball  and  to  trauma¬ 
tism,  279. 
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Lens,  diseases  of  the,  article  on,  by  William  F. 
Norris,  A.M.,  M.D.,  257. 
dislocation  of  the,  into  Tenon’s  capsule,  268. 

into  the  vitreous  humor,  269. 
distorted,  280. 
ectopia  of  the,  258. 

effect  of  cold  on  transparency  of  the,  317. 
of  heat  on  transparency  of  the,  317. 
of  massage  on  the,  318. 
entoscopic  examination  of,  284. 
formation  of  crystals  in  the,  314. 
forward  displacement  of  the,  a  cause  of  my¬ 
opia,  427. 

growth  of  the,  286. 
hernia  of  the,  280. 
in  myopia,  436. 

incomplete  subconjunctival  luxation  of  the, 
266. 

influence  of  syphilis  on  the,  315. 
kidney-shaped,  274. 
luxation  of  the,  262. 

treatment  of,  270. 
normal  position  of  the,  257. 
notched,  273. 

opacities  of  the,  in  cholera,  715. 
ossification  of  the,  313. 
perinuclear  opacity  in  the,  276. 
removal  of  transparent,  for  cure  of  myopia, 
381. 

rupture  of  posterior  capsule  of  the,  350. 
siderosis  of  the,  349. 

softening  and  deformity  of  the,  in  suppu¬ 
rative  panophthalmitis,  279. 
spontaneous  luxation  of  the,  263. 

Stella  of  the,  284. 

subconjunctival  luxation  of  the,  266. 
traumatic  dislocation  of,  prognosis  of,  270. 

luxation  of  the,  265. 
zonular  opacity  in  the,  276. 

Lenses,  discomforts  from  use  of,  476. 

for  ametropia,  449. 

Lens-therapy  in  ametropia,  452. 

regulation  of,  446. 

Lenticonus,  277. 
anterior,  277. 
pathology  of,  278. 
posterior,  277. 

Lenticular  opacities  from  menthol,  840. 

from  naphthalin,  840. 

Leprosy  of  the  cornea,  253. 

Lesion,  primary,  of  the  centres,  a  cause  of  di¬ 
vergent  strabismus,  126. 

Lesions  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  570. 
in  the  corpus  striatum,  570. 
of  the  external  geniculate  body,  571. 
of  the  intracranial  portion  of  the  opt! 
nerve,  580. 

of  the  optic  chiasma,  576. 
thalamus,  569. 

tract,  572.  V>> 

of  the  posterior  third  of  thepo|fl*)tfW  limb 
of  the  internal  capsule  ( 
crossway),  566.  V  1 

of  the  primary  optic  gagglu^^) 
mus,  anterior  corpus 
external  geniculatj 
of  the  pulvinar,  569C 
Leucoma,  adherent 

of  the  corntt^^V 
Leukaemia  in  c^^^h-y  diseases  of  the  eye,  536. 
Lid-inflammatioiV3pecial  treatment  of,  472. 
Light  carbureted  hydrogen,  miner’s  nystagmus 

effect^  ofi  ametropia,  413. 
Liglm^ngTtraumatic  cataract  from,  309. 
Limfeawon  of  convergence  in  tabes  dorsalis,  135. 
I^^j  of  sight,  relative  divergence  of,  124. 


f  sensory 

V>ptic  thala- 
drigeminum,  and 
,  569. 


v 


& 


Lippincott’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  875. 

Literal  alexia  of  Wernicke,  561. 

Liver,  diseases  of  the,  xanthopsia  in,  684. 

Local  causes  of  hypermetropia,  421. 
of  myopia,  425. 
effects  of  ametropia,  442. 
objective  signs  of  astigmatism,  438. 
of  hypermetropia,  431. 
of  myopia,  436. 
reflex  eye-strain,  407. 
subjective  signs  of  astigmatism,  439. 
of  hypermetropia,  434. 
of  myopia,  437. 

Localizing  derangements  of  the  motions  of  the 
eyeballs  due  to  focal  cerebral  disease,  582. 
symptom,  conjugate  deviation  as  a,  583. 

Location  of  intra-ocular  cysticercus,  854. 

Lorgnettes,  473. 

Lorgnons,  473. 

Loss  of  cilia  in  Graves’s  disease,  772. 

of  eyebrows  in  Graves’s  disease,  772. 

Lowered  hypermetropia,  427. 

Lumbar  puncture  for  optic  neuritis,  545. 

Luxatio  lentis,  262. 

Luxation  of  the  lens,  262. 

incomplete  subconjunctival,  266. 
spontaneous,  263. 
traumatic,  265. 

Lymphangitis  of  the  eye,  235. 
etiology  of,  236. 
treatment  of,  236. 

Lymphatic  type  of  increased  ametropia,  427. 

M. 

Mackenzie’s,  S.,  theory  of  optic  neuritis,  543. 

Macrophagi,  176. 

Macropsia,  hystero-traumatic,  898. 

Macula  lutea,  false,  121. 

relation  of,  to  calcarine  fissure,  547. 
symmetrical  changes ^it  the,  with  in¬ 
fantile  cerebral  ^^^eration,  624. 

Maculae,  congenital,  of  tl&cbrnoa,  244. 
corneae,  iridectomy|Q^Sf41. 
iridenclesis itort&Jn.. 
iridodesisJTov,  ;M1. 
of  incrua^a^uns  of  lead,  242. 

001  n<3a  ^°r’ 

Maculajw^^jJof  convergence,  100. 

regionji  ch*>rio-retinal  changes  in,  a  cause  of 
fkiyyjpia,  425. 

Matf&ox’s  method  for  determination  of  position 

/EV^uilibrium,  145. 

N»*mria,  amaurosis  in,  717. 
choridido-retinitis  in,  716. 
conjunctivitis  in,  716. 
iritis  in,  716. 
keratitis  in,  717. 
melanosis  of  the  papilla  in,  717. 
neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus  in,  717. 
neuritis  in,  716. 
neuro-retinitis  in,  716. 
ocular  manifestations  in,  716. 
retinal  hemorrhages  in,  716. 
serous  iritis  in,  717. 

Malarial  fever  after  cataract  operations,  387. 

Malformations,  development  and,  of  the  lens, 
arrests  of,  272. 
of  the  cornea,  249. 

Malignant  myopia,  426. 

Man,  eye  of,  411. 

flattened  eyeball  of,  402. 

Manifest  astigmatism,  439. 
hypermetropia,  435. 
strabismus,  82. 

Manz’s  theory  of  optic  neuritis,  543. 
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MareschaPs  pseudoscope,  869. 

test  for  simulated  blindness,  869. 

Marini's  test  for  simulated  blindness,  869. 
Marlow,  Frank  W.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  transla¬ 
tion  of  article  on  simulated  blindness  by  S. 
Baudry,  M.D.,  861. 

Martin’s  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
simulated  blindness,  868. 

Massage,  effect  of,  on  the  lens,  318. 

Maturation  of  unripe  cataract,  378. 

Mature  life,  cataract  of,  340. 

Maximum  of  convergence,  131. 

determination  of,  140. 

Meat,  tainted,  nuclear  palsy  from,  592. 
Mechanical  treatment  of  paralytic  strabismus,  65. 
Medial  ametropia,  411. 

Medicaments,  intolerance  of  the  eye  to,  183. 
Megrim,  special  treatment  of,  471. 

Meibomian  cysts  in  hypermetropia,  431. 
Melanosis  of  the  papilla  in  malaria,  717. 
Melsken’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  872. 
Meningitis  a  cause  of  paralysis  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  55. 

acute  tubercular,  eye-symptoms  in,  619. 
cerebro-spinal,  eye-symptoms  in,  619. 
e^e-symptoms  in,  618. 
traumatic,  eye-symptoms  in,  620. 

Mental  characteristics  in  astigmatism,  439. 
Mentality,  effect  of  eye  on,  412. 

in  myopia,  437. 

Menthol,  cataract  from,  294. 

lenticular  opacities  from,  840. 

Mercury,  amblyopia  from,  827. 

Meridional  ametropia,  41 1 . 

Metamorphopsia  in  myopia,  437. 

Metre-angle,  87,  130. 

-lens,  87,  130. 

Michaud’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  886,  888. 
Michel’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  874. 
Microbic  infection  in  keratitis,  177. 


V 


Microcephalus  and  amaurosis,  633. 

Micro-megalopsia  in  hysteria,  731,  738. 

Microphakia,  272. 

Migraine  and  heterophoria,  792. 

ophthalmic,  hystero-traumatic,  898. 
paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  from,  prog¬ 
nosis  of,  60. 

special  treatment  of,  471. 

Mind-blindness,  556,  557. 
cortical,  558. 

in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  618. 
transcortical,  558. 

Miner’s  nystagmus,  162. 

from  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  840. 

Minimum,  negative,  of  convergence,  131.  ^ y 

of  convergence,  131.  _±{cJ 

positive,  of  convergence,  131. 

Minor’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  886irpM) 

Miosis,  bilateral,  602. 
in  cholera,  714. 

Miotics  in  keratitis,  189.  ^ 

to  counteract  cycloplegia£455|v  ^ 

Mixed  double  ophthalmoplegi^^fe. 
heterophoric  asthenopia,  408. 
monocular  ophthalti^^ia,  588. 
nystagmus,  161.^^^. 
oph  th  al  m  o])  1  egis^^ . 

Monocular  addjtancrNvith  presbyopia,  440. 
amaurosis^inA|^locular  vision,  741. 

in  ^i^^ent  strabismus,  125. 
amblw)pilNin  divergent  strabismus,  125. 
blin^jXss,  580. 

WEffcienp,  third-nerve  basal  paralysis,  604. 
v  complicated,  third-nerve  basal  paralysis,  604. 
/^iiplopia,  37. 

hystero-traumatic,  898. 
in  astigmatism,  439. 
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Monocular  field  of  fixation,  44. 

determination  of  the,  52. 
hysteria,  738. 

papillitis,  significance  of,  541. 
partial,  third-nerve  basal  paralysis,  604. 
polyopia  in  astigmatism,  439. 

in  hysteria,  731,  738. 
third-nerve  basal  paralysis,  604. 
uncomplicated,  third- nerve  basal  paralysis, 
604. 

vision  with  presbyopia,  440. 

Monolateral,  sixth-nerve  basal  paralysis,  608. 
Monostomum  lentis  von  Nordmann  in  acquired 
cataract,  858. 

Monoyer,  stereoscopic  tests  of,  883. 

Monoyer’s  double  apparatus  for  the  determination 
of  simulated  blindness,  869. 
prism,  877. 

Morgagnian  balls,  308. 
cataract,  290,  339. 

Morvan’s  disease,  eye-symptoms  in,  643. 
Motions,  voluntary,  of  the  eyeballs,  584. 

Motor  apparatus,  affections  of  the,  in  hysteria, 
741. 


4^ 


of  the  eyes,  anomalies  of  the,  article  on, 
by  Fidmund  Landolt,  M.D.,  3. 
etiology  of  paralyses  of  the,  54. 
changes  in  the  ocular  apparatus  associated 
with  functional  neuroses,  article  on,  by 
Myles  Standish,  A.M.,  M.D.,  781. 

Mould  of  face  in  hypermetropia,  431. 

Mullier’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  889. 
Muscae  volitantes  from  trional,  840. 

Muscarine,  amblyopia  from,  839. 

Muscle  balance  and  neurasthenia,  784. 
in  ametropia,  783. 
equilibrium,  ordinary,  441. 
inferior  rectus,  isolated  paralysis  of  the,  71. 
superior  rectus,  isolated  paralysis  of  the,  71. 
Muscular  advancement  for  convergent  strabis¬ 
mus,  113.  -  * 

asthenopia,  404. 
strabismus,  82. 

Mydriasis,  30. 

from  aconite-^N^^ 
from  cytisirt^S^O. 
from  escirfimalO. 
from  omfl^ftcid,  S40. 
fron^?mH*root,  840. 

/f<^pk?cidiu  m ,  840. 
wronl  sptgelia,  840. 

C*  from  sulphur,  840. 

from  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  840. 
in  diabetes,  660. 
iJlydriatics  in  keratitis,  1 88. 

use  of,  in  convergent  strabismus,  103. 
Myelitis,  eye-symptoms  in,  641. 

Myopia,  436. 

an  optical  expression,  426. 
angle  alpha  in,  436. 

gamma  in,  123,  436. 
anterior  chambers  in,  436. 
asthenopia  in,  437. 

backward  ectasia  at  posterior  pole  of  eye,  a 
cause  of,  427. 
centre  of  motion  in,  436. 
chorioid  in,  436. 

chorio-retinal  changes  in  macular  region  a 
cause  of,  425. 
ciliary  muscle  in,  437. 

-muscle  spasm  a  cause  of,  425. 
condition  of  sclera  a  cause  of,  425. 
congestion  of  uveal  tract,  a  cause  of,  427. 
conjunctiva  in,  436. 
cornea  in,  436. 

corneal  nebulae  a  cause  of,  427. 
diabetic,  661. 
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Myopia,  divergence  in,  436. 

divergent  strabismus  in,  122. 

etiology  of,  theories  in  regard  to  the,  428. 

exophoria  in,  436. 

extra-ocular  muscle  pressure  a  cause  of,  425. 
eyeballs  in,  436. 
eyeground  in,  436. 
facial  characteristics  in,  437. 
fields  of  vision  in,  437. 
forward  displacement  of  crystalline  lens,  a 
cause  of,  427. 
general  causes  of,  428. 

objective  signs  of,  437. 
subjective  signs  of,  437. 
increase  of  corneal  curvature,  a  cause  of, 
427. 

increased  transitory  forms  of,  427. 
iridectomy  for,  478. 
irides  in,  436. 

irregularity  of  orbital  walls  a  cause  of,  425. 

lens  in,  436. 

local  causes  of,  425. 

objective  signs  of,  436. 
subjective  signs  of,  437. 
malignant,  426. 
mentality  in,  437. 
metamorphopsia  in,  437. 
nationality  as  a  cause  of,  428. 
optic  disk  in,  436. 
orbits  in,  436. 

perforated  spectacles  for,  468. 

prevalence  of,  424. 

pupils  in,  436. 

reflex  disturbance  in,  437. 

removal  of  transparent  lens  for  cure  of,  381. 

retina  in,  436. 

retinal  detachment  a  cause  of,  425. 
retrobulbar  disease  a  cause  of,  425. 
spasmodic,  in  hysteria,  747. 
stooping  in,  437. 

subconjunctival  injections  in,  478. 
surgical  treatment  of,  477. 
symptomatic,  427. 
trauma,  a  cause  of,  427. 
undue  convergence  a  cause  of,  426. 

stooping  a  cause  of,  427. 
vision  in,  437. 

Myopic  eye,  significance  of  the,  448. 

Myotonia  congenita,  eye-symptoms  in,  643. 


N. 

Nagel,  hyperaesthesia  of  the  ciliary  muscle  of,  747. 
Naphthalin,  amblyopia  from,  828. 
cataract  from,  294. 

lenticular  opacities  from,  840.  .  (/  I 

Narcotics  in  keratitis,  190. 

Narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissures 
dorsalis,  640. 

Nationality  as  a  cause  of  myopia,  4£^^- 
Negative  angle  kappa,  47.  ^  C 

convergence,  133.  C  | 

minimum  of  convergence,%|y/ 
portion  of  amplitude  ofi^ccommodation,  148, 
vision  due  to  cortex%j&^,  548. 

Nematodes  in  eye,  858^>JV 
Neoplasms  of  the  coi*m®8s/?53. 

Nephritic  catar^£Og2<7  657. 

Nervous  thectfJ^Otrabismus,  99. 

Neuralgia  as  of  ametropia,  406. 

in  hyptrmeWopia,  435. 
of  th4^fih  pair  in  influenza,  706. 
NeunWfiWiajand  muscle  balance,  784. 
VaslN^ause  of  eye  strain,  406. 

(insufficiency  of  convergence  in,  136. 
iJrarMris  in  malaria,  716. 

^ymroparalytic  keratitis,  223,  224. 


V 


Neuroparalytic  keratitis  in  diphtheritis,  701. 
theory  of,  225,  226. 

Neuropathic  insufficiency  of  convergence,  136. 

Neuro-retinitis  in  erysipelas,  698. 
in  malaria,  716. 
of  albuminuria,  648. 

Neuroses,  reflex,  asthenopia  and,  405. 

New  growth  occupying  cavernous  sinus,  606. 

New- vessel  formation  in  eye,  529. 

Nicotine,  nuclear  palsy  from,  592. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  amblyopia  from,  827. 
of  soda,  cataract  from,  292. 

Nitrobenzol,  amblyopia  from,  822. 
diagnosis  of,  823. 
etiology  of,  822. 
history  of,  822. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  823. 
prognosis  of,  823. 
symptoms  of,  822. 
treatment  of,  823. 

Non-infected  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  179. 

Non-paralytic  convergent  strabismus,  86. 
divergent  stabismus,  122. 
strabismus,  75. 

deorsum  vergens,  159. 
sursum  vergens,  159. 

Non-progressive  nuclear  palsy,  588. 

Normal  eye,  402. 

Normality  and  emmetropia,  463. 

Norris,  William  F.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  article  on  dis¬ 


eases  of  the  lens,  257. 

Nostril,  dropping  of  fluid  from,  622. 

Nubeculae  corneae,  237. 

Nuclear  ocular  palsy,  587. 
palsy,  acquired,  588. 
chronic,  588* 
congenital,  588. 
diagnosis  of,  593. 
etiology  of,  592. 
from  alcoholism,  592- 
from  carbonic  oxid^\92. 
from  exposure  ^a4pl^^92. 
from  lead,  592-jN^N  9 
from  nicotin<^«ji2. 
from  sulnj/JV^lfcid,  592. 
from  syjjm^,  592. 
from  /fmtad  meat,  592. 
from  trauma,  592. 
jajSJHjVogressive,  588. 
tfblogy  of,  592. 
ferJCute,  591. 

Sequel  of  epidemic  influenza,  592. 

W  subacute,  591. 
sudden,  591. 
treatment  of,  593. 
with  diabetes,  592. 
with  purpura,  592. 

paralysis  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  590. 

in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  591, 


617. 


in  tabes  dorsalis,  590. 
primary,  paralysis,  587. 

Nuel,  J.  P.,  M.D.,  article  on  diseases  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  169. 

Nystagmus,  161. 

as  a  localizing  symptom,  585. 
ataxic,  165. 

in  Friedreich’s  disease,  641. 
atonic,  166. 
congenital,  162. 
essential,  162. 
from  benzine,  840. 

from  central  lesion,  prognosis  of,  167. 
horizontal,  161. 
idiopathic,  162. 
in  disseminated  sclerosis,  590. 
miner’s,  162. 
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Nystagmus,  miner’s,  from  light  carburetted  hy¬ 
drogen,  840. 
tenotomy  in,  165. 
treatment  of,  165. 
mixed,  161. 
oblique,  161. 
occupational,  164. 
produced  by  eserine,  166. 
prognosis  of  congenital,  167. 

of  occupational,  167. 
rotary,  161. 
symptomatic,  162. 

in  Friedreich’s  disease,  165. 
in  insular  sclerosis,  165. 
in  lesions  of  the  cerebellum,  165. 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  165. 
of  the  optic  thalami,  165. 
of  the  restiform  bodies,  165. 
in  vicious  conformation  of  the  head,  165. 
tonic,  166. 

treatment  of  congenital,  167. 

of  occupational,  167. 
vertical,  161. 

O. 


Oblique  astigmatism,  442. 
muscle,  section  of,  161. 
nystagmus,  161. 

Occipital  lobe,  cortical  lesions  in  the,  derange¬ 
ments  of  vision  caused  by,  546. 
subcortical  lesions  in  the,  derangements 
of  vision  caused  by,  546. 

Occupational  nystagmus,  164. 
prognosis  of,  1 67. 
treatment  of,  167. 

Ocular  apparatus,  motor  changes  in  the,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  functional  neuroses,  article 
on,  by  Myles  Standish,  A.M.,  M.I).,  781. 
ataxy  in  Friedreich’s  disease,  641. 
disorders  in  hysteria,  treatment  of  the,  768. 
disturbances  of  hysteria,  semeiological  value 
of  the,  762. 

excursions,  anomalies  of  the,  in  hysteria,  753. 
lesions  dependent  upon  diseases  in  the  cir¬ 
culatory  system,  article  on,  by 
0.  Haab,  M.D.,  481. 
upon  disorders  of  the  secretory  and 
excretory  organs,  article  on,  by 
J.  B.  Lawford,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
(Eng.),  645. 

in  abnormal  conditions  of  the  urine,  676. 
in  Bright’s  disease,  645. 
in  diabetes  insipidus,  675. 

mellitus,  658. 
in  diphtheritis,  700. 

in  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  68/0,, 
of  the  skin,  677. 
of  the  urinary  system,  645. 
in  glycosuria,  658. 
in  influenza,  dysentery,  ch* 
rial  fever,  dengue,  and 
article  on,  by  J. 

M.D.,  705. 

in  phosphaturia,  67J. 
in  polydipsia,  W5^% 
in  polyuria,  67a 
in  rubeola  moMrini;  691. 
in  sacch^r^^JWuetes,  658. 
in  scar*^na^694. 
in  u^^^JKdiathesis,  677. 
in  vac^Hition,  687. 
iji  \aricella,  691. 

^  viola,  687. 

'ubeola  morbilli,  scarlatina,  ery¬ 
sipelas,  and  diphtheritis,  article 
on.  by  John  B.  Story,  M.B., 
F.K.C.S.I.,  687. 


& 


ala- 
w  fever, 
krnandez, 
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Ocular  manifestations  in  cholera,  712. 
in  dengue,  720. 
in  dysentery,  711. 
in  influenza,  705. 
in  malaria,  716. 
of  yellow  fever,  723. 

muscle  disturbance  in  hypermetropia,  431. 
muscles,  associated  paralyses  of  the,  31. 
clinical  diagnosis  of  paralyses  of  the, 

36. 

combined  paralyses  of  the,  30. 
congenital  paralyses  of  the,  57. 
contractures  of  the,  in  hysteria,  756. 
direction  of  image  in  paralysis  of  the, 
41. 

gait  of  patients  with  paralysis  of  the, 

37. 

inclination  of  head  of  patients  with 
paralyses  of  the,  38. 
paralyses  of  the,  3. 
course  of,  59. 
diphtheria  a  cause  of,  57. 
diseased  meat  a  cause  of,  57. 
duration  of,  59. 
general  symptomatology  of,  3. 
hysteria  a  cause  of,  57. 
in  chronic  renal  disease,  657. 
of  orbital  origin,  56. 
poisoning  by  lead  a  cause  of,  57. 
prognosis  of,  59. 
rheumatism  a  cause  of,  57. 
syphilis  a  cause4  of,  57. 
tabes  dorsalis  a  cause  of,  57. 
termination  of,  59. 
tobacco  a  cause  of,  57. 
prognosis  of  diabetic  paralyses  of  the, 
60. 


of  diphtheritic  paralyses  of  the,  60. 
of  hysterical  paralyses  of  the,  60. 
of  migrainous  paralyses  of  the,  60. 
of  rheumatic  mVilyses  of  the,  60. 
of  syphilitdc^aN^'ses  of  the,  60. 
serous  degen eratlo^ofnhe,  57. 
spasm  of  the/^feuVprobably  to  pontine 
lesionsji^^ 
myoseismia, 

nerves,  fayM^r  paralysis  of  the,  599. 

racfe&ijiparalvsis  of  the,  599. 
pain,  h^bsfical,  of  Schenkl,  752. 
nffcl^vijblear.  587. 

jaralYst*,  etiological  diagnosis  of  the,  57. 
srgja*/of  death,  the,  article  on,  by  A.  Gayet, 
L  M.D.,  translated  by  Edward  C.  Ellett, 
\  M.D.,  907. 
signs  of  hysteria,  728. 


symptoms  in  traumatic  hysteria,  765. 

of  Graves’s  disease,  771. 
torticollis,  74. 

vessels,  disease  of  the  walls  of  the,  521. 
syphilitic  diseases  of  the,  527. 
Oeulo-motor  disturbances  due  to  lesions  in  the 
optic  radiations,  587. 
nerves  in  herpes  ophthalmicus,  776. 
(Edema,  corneal,  179. 

of  the  eyelid  in  scarlatina,  696. 

Ohlemann’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  880. 

Old  age,  cataract  of,  340. 

Oliver,  Charles  A.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  article  on  ame¬ 
tropia  :  its  etiology,  course,  and  treatment,  401. 
Oliver’s  stereoscope,  107. 

Operation  for  graduated  tenotomy,  793. 
Operative  treatment  of  convergent  strabismus, 
102. 


Ophthalmic  artery,  disturbances  of  the  eye  in 
diseases  of  the,  495. 
near  its  origin,  aneurism  of  the,  606. 
Ophthalmodynamometer  of  Landolt,  140. 
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Ophthalmometers,  457. 

Ophthalmometry,  457. 

Ophthalmoplegia,  587. 

chronic  progressive,  589. 
complete  double,  588. 
exterior,  587. 
interior,  587. 
mixed,  587. 
monocular,  588. 
exterior,  587. 

externa  from  sulphuric  acid,  840. 
in  diphtheritis,  701. 
in  Graves’s  disease,  772. 
following  diphtheria,  591. 
hysterical,  754. 
in  multiple  neuritis,  591. 
mixed,  587. 

double,  588. 
monocular,  588. 
partial  double,  588. 

monocular,  588. 
total,  31. 

Ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in  uraemic  blind¬ 
ness,  647. 

of  retinal  lesions  in  kidney  disease,  650. 
field  in  hypermetropia,  432. 
phenomena  of  death,  917. 
signs  in  lesions  of  the  optic  tract,  573. 
Ophthalmoscopy,  459. 
in  astigmatism,  438. 
in  hypermetropia,  432. 

Ophthalmotrope,  32. 

Opium,  amblyopia  from,  829. 

Optic  chiasm,  lesions  of  the,  576. 

bitemporal  hemianopsia  in,  576. 
disk  in  hypermetropia,  431. 
in  myopia,  436. 

-nerve  atrophy  from  gastro-intestinal  hemor¬ 
rhage,  682. 
in  acromegaly,  579. 
in  diabetes,  671. 

insipidus,  676. 
in  dysentery,  712. 
in  Friedreich’s  disease,  641. 
in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
618. 

in  Graves’s  disease,  772. 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  634. 
post-neuritic,  in  deformities  of  the 
skull,  631. 

lesions  of  the  intracranial  portion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  580. 

neuritis,  Benedikt’s  theory  of,  543. 

Brailey’s  theory  of,  543. 

Deutschmann’s  theory  of,  543. 
double,  540. 

Edmunds’s,  Walter,  theory  of,  543.^1^1 

Gowers’s  theory  of,  543. 

von  Graefe’s  theory  of,  543. 

in  acromegaly,  579. 

in  deformities  of  the  skull^fiN^ 

in  dental  disease,  682^% 

in  diabetes  insipidus,  ®76.| 

in  rubeola  morbilli,  69*K^ 

in  skin  affections,  iffil. 

Jackson’s,  HudJmJ3  theory  of,  543. 
Leber’s  theor^To\^43. 
lumbar  nur/^^^for,  545. 

Mackei^hrSJs-,  theory  of,  543. 
Mam^^^Kry  of,  543. 
patho^^sis  of,  543. 

SelVnid£Rimpler’s  theory  of,  543. 

v/*$Hies  °f»  ^43. 

^trtatment  of,  544. 

Treatment  of,  de  Wecker’fe  method  of, 
Cy  544. 

ff*  trephining  for,  545. 


Optic  radiations,  lesions  in  the,  oculo-motor  dis¬ 
turbances  due  to,  587. 
visual  symptoms  indicating  lesions  of 
the,  555. 

thalamus,  lesions  of  the,  569. 

a  cause  of  nystagmus,  165. 
tract,  lesions  of  the,  572. 

hemianopsia  in,  572. 
ophthalmoscopic  signs  in,  573. 
Optical  expression,  myopia  an,  426. 

Optico-ciliary  vessels,  509. 

Optometry,  456. 

without  the  use  of  drugs,  460. 

Optoscope  of  Bertin-Sans,  870. 

Orbicular  sign  in  apoplexy  with  hemiplegia,  586. 
Orbicularis  of  the  upper  lid,  isolated  paralysis  of 
the,  610. 

palpebrarum,  partial  paralysis  of  the,  5S9. 
twitchings  in  the,  in  tabes  dorsalis,  640. 
Orbit,  abscess  of  the,  in  influenza,  707. 

cellular  tissue  of  the,  inflammation  of,  a  cause 
of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles,  56. 
Orbital  muscles,  ataxy  of  the,  in  tabes  dorsalis, 
636. 

paralysis  of  the,  due  to  lesions  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  602. 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  636. 

walls,  irregularity  of,  a  cause  of  myopia,  425. 
Orbits,  excessive  separation  of  the,  a  cause  of 
divergent  strabismus,  126. 
in  myopia,  436. 

Orientation,  power  of,  in  second  hemianopsia, 
550. 

Orthophoria,  405,  411. 
and  emmetropia,  462. 
practical,  420. 

Orthoptic  treatment  of  paralytic  strabismus,  65. 
Oscillating  visual  field  in  hysteria,  731. 

Osmic  acid,  amblyopia  from,  831. 

Ossification  of  the  lens,  313. 

Otitis,  purulent,  homonymous  hemianopsia  in, 
abscess  of  brain  from,  556.  \ 

Ouabeine,  anaesthesia  of  c^?lfc\from,  840. 
Overacting  heterophoricl^N|enJpia,  407. 

Oxalic  acid,  mydriasis^^ira^  840. 


Oxaluria,  disease  oL 
of  the  vJ f; 


Itina  in,  676. 
s  humor  in,  676. 


Paci 
Pain 
in 


rSP  p 

aro^llent  of  convergent  strabismus,  102. 
is  aa  impression  of  eye-strain,  406. 
n&Hrccommodation  of  Donders,  749. 

^ebral  fissure,  narrowing  of  the,  in  tabes 
dorsalis,  640. 

hypermmia  in  hyperphoria,  442. 

Pannus,  179. 
crassus,  199. 
granular,  198. 

diagnosis  of,  199. 
jequirity  in,  200. 
prognosis  of,  200. 
sequelae  of,  200. 
treatment  of,  200. 
phlyctenular,  194. 
tenuis,  199. 

Panophthalmitis  following  cataract  operations, 
389. 

in  yellow  fever,  726. 

Papilla,  discoloration  of,  during  death,  917. 

melanosis  of  the,  in  malaria,  717. 

Papillitis,  540. 

Papillo- retinitis  in  scarlatina,  696. 

Paracentesis  in  keratitis,  216. 

Paralyses,  associated,  of  the  ocular  muscles,  31. 
combined,  of  the  ocular  muscles,  30. 
congenital,  of  the  ocular  muscles,  57. 
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Paralyses,  ocular,  etiological  diagnosis  of  the,  57. 
of  the  motor  apparatus  of  the  eyes,  etiology 
of,  54. 

of  the  ocular  muscles,  course  of,  59. 
diabetic,  prognosis  of,  60. 
diphtheria  a  cause  of,  57. 
diphtheritic,  prognosis  of,  60. 
diseased  meat  a  cause  of,  57. 
duration  of,  59. 
hysteria  a  cause  of,  57. 
hysterical,  prognosis  of,  60. 
migrainous,  prognosis  of,  60. 
of  orbital  origin,  56. 
poisoning  by  lead  a  cause  of,  57. 
prognosis  of,  59. 
rheumatic,  prognosis  of,  60. 
rheumatism  a  cause  of,  57. 
syphilis  a  cause  of,  57. 
syphilitic,  prognosis  of,  60. 
tabes  dorsalis  a  cause  of,  57. 
termination  of,  59. 
tobacco  a  cause  of,  57. 
rheumatismal,  of  the  ocular  muscles,  56. 

Paralysis  agitans,  eye-symptoms  in,  627. 
associated,  in  hysteria,  754. 
conjugate  lateral,  593. 
double,  of  the  sixth  pair,  31. 
essential,  of  divergence,  100. 
fascicular,  of  the  fifth  nerve,  601. 
of  the  fourth  nerve,  600. 
of  the  ocular  nerves,  599. 
of  the  seventh  nerve,  601. 
of  the  sixth  nerve,  601. 
of  the  third  nerve,  599. 
fifth  nerve,  basal,  610. 
hysterical,  of  the  sixth  pair,  758. 
infantile,  eye-symptoms  in,  623. 
isolated,  of  the  inferior  rectus  muscle,  71. 
of  the  orbicularis  of  the  upper  lid,  610. 
of  the  superior  rectus  muscle,  71. 
of  accommodation,  30. 
in  diphtheritis,  700. 
in  dysentery,  712. 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  640. 
of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  5. 
of  the  extra-ocular  muscles  in  diabetes,  662. 

in  diphtheritis,  701. 

of  the  fifth  nerve  due  to  lesions  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  602. 

of  the  fourth  nerve  in  diabetes,  663. 
of  the  internal  muscles  of  the  eye,  due  to 
lesions  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  602. 
rectus  muscle,  7. 

of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  symptoms  of,  21. 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  3. 

clinical  diagnosis  of  the,  36.  — ^ 

direction  of  image  in,  41. 
gait  of  patients  with,  37. 
in  chronic  renal  disease,  6^^^ 
inclination  of  head  of  paJiehtsJtatn, 
38. 

of  the  orbital  muscles  duefo  tesmns  at  the 
base  of  tli/brswl!;  602. 
in  tabes  dor^jg/636. 
of  the  power  of  convergence,  595. 
of  the  sixth  nerve  i^MQbtes  insipidus,  676. 
of  the  third  nerve^ikMabetes,  663. 
partial,  of  the  Qfibjrejjlaris  palpebrarum,  589. 
primary  nu^e^L387. 
radicular, ^^th^ocular  nerves,  599. 
recurrentS^iJl-nerve,  607. 
systematicl^ysterical,  755. 

Paralytic^jabismus,  5. 

^concomitant,  differential  diagnosis 
^  between,  129. 

mechanical  treatment  of,  65. 


orthoptic  treatment  of,  65. 


Paralytic  strabismus,  surgical  treatment  of,  66. 
treatment  of,  62. 

symptomatic,  64. 
vertigo,  eye-symptoms  in,  626. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis,  227. 
etiology  of,  230. 
irido-chorioidal  forms  of,  228. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  229. 
treatment  of,  233. 
unequally  infiltrated  forms  of,  227. 
vascular  forms  of,  228. 

Paresis  of  accommodation,  30. 

in  dental  irritation,  682. 
of  the  common  motor  oculi,  28. 
of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  15,  21. 
of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  25. 

rectus  muscle,  25. 
of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  22. 
of  the  left  external  rectus  muscle,  17. 
of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  27. 

rectus  muscle,  23. 
of  the  third  pair,  28. 

Paretic  heterophoric  asthenopia,  408. 

Parinaud,  M.,  M.D.,  article  on  the  ocular  mani¬ 
festations  of  hysteria,  727. 

Parkinson’s  disease,  eye-symptoms  in,  627. 

Partial  double  ophthalmoplegia,  588. 
lagophthalmos,  590. 
monocular  ophthalmoplegia,  588. 

third-nerve  basal  paralysis,  604. 
staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  245. 

Patellar-tendon  reflex,  relation  of,  to  the  pupil¬ 
lary  reflexes  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
616. 

Pathological  anatomy  of  amblyopia  from  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon,  820. 
from  iodoform,  821. 
from  nitrobenzol,  823. 
of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  229. 
of  phlyctenular  keratitis,  195. 

Pathology  and  pathologicalymatomy  of  toxio 
(central)  amblyopi%^W. 
of  alcohol  amblyopfo^OlIj 
of  amblyopia  from^emehona,  834. 
of  cataract,  29jL\£} 
of  lenticonusy^^. 

of  nuclearb&syV  692. 

of  visiml  fflisym>ances  from  lead  poisoning, 
826. 

Pec uUar^n^ general,  of  ametropia  and  hetero- 

toecAl,  of  ametropia  and  heterophoria,  418. 

I^wnpnlgus,  678. 

^^V)f  the  conjunctiva,  677. 

yPjppermint,  essence  of,  amblyopia  from,  818. 

Peracute  nuclear  palsy,  591. 

Perforation  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  211. 

Periodic  convergent  strabismus,  102. 
strabismus,  83. 

Permanent  convergent  strabismus,  102. 

Pernicious  anaemia  in  circulatory  diseases  of  the 
eye,  535. 

Persistence  of  red  field  in  hysteria,  735. 

Phagocytosis,  170. 

Phenozone,  amblyopia  from,  828. 

Phlyctenular  keratitis,  193. 

avascular  forms  of,  194. 
complications  of,  196. 
course  of,  196. 
etiology  of,  195. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  195. 
prognosis  of,  1 97. 
symptoms  of,  196. 
treatment  of,  197. 
vascular  forms  of,  194. 
pannus,  194. 

Phosphaturia,  ocular  lesions  in,  677. 
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Phosphorus,  amblyopia  from,  827. 

poisoning  in  circulatory  diseases  of  the  eye, 
533. 

Photophobia  in  keratitis,  184. 

Pilocarpine,  amblyopia  from,  839. 
in  keratitis,  215. 

Pink-root,  mydriasis  from,  840. 

Piscidium,  mydriasis  from,  840. 

Pituitary  body,  disease  of,  ocular  signs  in,  580. 

Pneumonia  after  cataract  operations,  388. 

Podophyllin,  conjunctivitis  from,  840. 

Poisoning  by  lead  a  cause  of  paralyses  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  57. 

Polar  cataract,  congenital  anterior,  333. 
posterior,  333. 

Poliencephalitis  superior,  chronic,  588. 

Polydipsia,  ocular  lesions  in,  675. 

Polyopia,  monocular,  in  hysteria,  731,  738. 

Polyuria,  ocular  lesions  in,  675. 

Pomegranate,  retinal  congestion  from,  840. 

Pons,  lesions  of  the,  absence  of  symptoms  in, 
601. 

pupillary  symptoms  in,  602. 

Pontine  lesions,  spasm  of  ocular  muscles  due 
probably  to,  596. 

Position  of  visual  memory  centre,  558. 

Positive  angle  kappa,  47. 
convergence,  133. 
minimum  of  convergence,  131. 

Posterior  chamber,  cysticercus  in,  848. 

ciliary  arteries,  disturbances  of  circulation 
in  the,  520. 
lenticonus,  277. 

polar  cataract  in  uric  acid  diathesis,  677. 
segment  of  eye,  cysticercus  in,  848. 
spinal  sclerosis,  eye-symptoms  in,  634. 
staphyloma  of  Scarpa,  429. 
third  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal 
capsule  (Charcot’s  sensory  crossway),  le¬ 
sions  of  the,  566. 

Post-operative  affections  of  the  cornea,  237. 

Potassium,  bromide  of,  amblyopia  from,  829. 
chlorate  of,  amblyopia  from,  829. 
cyanide  of,  amblyopia  from,  830. 
iodide  of,  amblyopia  from,  829. 

Prato’s  hemioscope,  872. 

test  for  simulated  blindness,  872. 

Pregnancy,  albuminuria  of,  retinitis  of,  progno¬ 
sis  of,  655. 

Preliminary  iridectomy  in  cataract  operation, 
375. 

Presbyopia,  440. 

associated  adduction  with,  440. 
binocular  vision  with,  440. 
monocular  adduction  with,  440. 

vision  with,  440. 
production  of,  431. 
special  treatment  of,  473. 

Prescribing  for  ametropia,  449. 

Prevalence  of  grades  of  ametropia,  44 
of  heterophoria,  424. 
of  myopia,  -  ~  ' 

Priestley- Smith’ 
position  of 

Primary  deviation,  19. 

lesion  of  the  centi^sjt^cause  of  divergent 
strabismus,  126^%^*^ 
nuclear  paralysjs\5^. 

optic  gangUa^p^,c  thalamus,  anterior  cor¬ 
pus  quadrigerinnum,  and  external  genicu¬ 
late  b^mjjsions  of  the,  569. 

Prism,  correcW^  50. 

-dioj^ta*,  50. 

S^J’s  double,  143. 

corrections  for  heterophoria,  455. 
s  for  insufficiency  of  convergence,  152. 
JPliigjJb,  49. 


pia,  424. 

nith’s  method  fon^Tethrminati 
f  equilibrium,  14^  J 

iriof  i  An  1  Q 


ination  of 


Prisms,  action  of,  49. 

angle  of  deviation  in,  49. 

of  opening  of,  40. 
discomforts  from  use  of,  476. 
verification  of,  476. 

Prognosis  of  alcohol  amblyopia,  801. 

of  amblyopia  from  bisulphide  of  carbon,  820. 
from  cinchona,  834. 
from  iodoform,  821. 
from  nitrobenzol,  823. 
of  ametropia,  443. 
of  congenital  nystagmus,  167. 
of  diabetic  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
60. 

of  diphtheritic  paralyses  of  the  ocular  mus¬ 
cles,  60. 

of  extra-ocular  cysticercus,  853. 
of  granular  pannus,  200. 
of  herpes  ophthalmicus,  779. 
of  hysterical  paralyses  of  the  ocular  mus¬ 
cles,  60. 

of  migrainous  paralyses  of  the  ocular  mus¬ 
cles,  60. 

of  nystagmus  from  central  lesion,  167. 
of  occupational  nystagmus,  167. 
of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles,  59. 
of  phlyctenular  keratitis,  197. 
of  renal  retinitis,  654. 

of  retinitis  of  albuminuria  of  pregnancy, 
655. 

of  rheumatic  paralyses  of  the  ocular  mus¬ 
cles,  60. 

of  suppurative  keratitis,  221. 
of  syphilitic  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
60. 

of  tobacco  amblyopia,  808. 
of  traumatic  dislocation  of  the  lens,  270. 

keratitis,  214. 
in  uraemic  blindness,  648. 
of  visual  disturbances  from  lead  poisoning, 
826. 

Progressive  ulcers  of  the  corlea,  290. 

Projection,  false,  17. 

of  retinal  imaj^Sj2(rt 

Pseudo-bulbar  paral/piLOT  cerebral  origin,  eye- 
symptoms 

-paralytic  ptosis  in  hysteria,  761. 
Pseudoscope,  M^J^cnal’s,  869. 

Pseudosco$p  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
simulafeedJ^ndness,  869. 

Psoriasis, ir/is  in,  680. 

fof  theSonjunctiva,  680. 

D Ptomaine  poisoning,  amblyopia  from,  839. 

P%qsis,  30. 

^apparent,  in  lesions  in  the  corpus  striatum, 
570. 

central,  586. 
congenital,  57. 

monocular,  588. 

from  bromide  of  potassium,  840. 
in  diabetes,  663. 
in  diphtheritis,  701. 
in  hysteria,  899. 

Pulsating  exophthalmos,  607. 

Pulsation  of  the  retinal  arteries,  493. 

Pulvinar,  lesions  of  the,  569. 

hemianopsia  in,  570. 

Punctate  cataract,  338. 

keratitis,  superficial,  206. 

Punctum  minimum  of  convergence,  131. 
proximum  of  convergence,  131. 
remotum  of  convergence,  131. 

Pupil,  Argyll-Robertson,  in  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  638. 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  637. 
condition  of,  in  simulated  blindness,  863. 
in  unilateral  amaurosis,  864. 
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Pupil,  dilatation  of,  during  death,  914. 
hemianopic,  573. 

Pupillary  alterations  in  tabes  dorsalis,  637. 
axis,  46. 

phenomena  during  death,  915. 
reflex  in  hysterical  amaurosis,  741. 
reflexes,  relation  of  patellar-tendon  reflexes 
to  the,  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
616. 

symptoms  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
615. 

in  lesions  of  the  pons,  602. 

Pupils,  contraction  of  the,  in  cholera,  714. 
in  Graves’s  disease,  772. 
in  hypermetropia,  431. 
in  hysteria,  748. 
in  myopia,  436. 
in  uraemic  blindness,  647. 
inequality  of,  hystero- traumatic,  898. 
Pupil-symptom,  Knies’s,  575. 

Wernicke’s,  573. 

Pure  word-blindness,  561. 

Purkinje,  images  of,  during  death,  916. 

Purpura  in  circulatory  diseases  of  the  eye,  536. 
nuclear  palsy  with,  597. 

Q- 

Quadrigeminal  region,  tumors  of  the,  597. 
Quickness  of  vision  in  hypermetropia,  436. 
Quinine-amaurosis,  treatment  of,  836. 

-poisoning  in  circulatory  diseases  of  the  eye, 
533. 

R. 

Rabl-Riickardt,  stereoscope  of,  884. 

Radian,  50. 

Radicular  paralysis  of  the  ocular  nerves,  599. 
Range  of  accommodation,  determination  of,  141. 
Rava’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  886,  887. 
Real  strabismus,  46. 

Reclination  of  cataract,  369. 

Recurrent  third-nerve  paralysis,  607. 

Reduction  of  intra-ocular  tension  in  tabes  dor¬ 
salis,  641. 

Reflex  disturbance  in  myopia,  437. 
local,  eye-strain,  407. 
macular,  of  convergence,  100. 
neuroses,  asthenopia  and,  405. 

in  astigmatism,  440. 
phenomena  in  hypermetropia,  433. 
ptosis  in  hyperphoria.,  442. 

Refraction,  alteration  in,  in  diabetes,  661. 

errors  of,  and  epilepsy,  629. 

Refractometers,  460. 

Regional  exclusion,  84. 

Relapsing  hemorrhages  in  young  persons, < 
Relation  between  accommodation  and  " 
gence,  126. 

of  vision  to  ametropia,  419. 
to  heterophoria,  41 9. 

Relative  accommodation,  89-* 
convergence,  89.  f 
convergent  strabismus, 
cortical  hemianopsM^  551. 
divergence  of  lin^rf^sight,  124. 
divergent  straWSTluSe,  127. 
hy  p  erm  etroniAi$>  • 

Renal  diseas£7^«cpmc,  cataract  in,  657. 
Oi^Npkyclitis  in,  657. 

<%^S$|rtis  in,  657. 

4  ^paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  in, 
657. 

^pfemgability,  diminution  of,  in  cataract 
V  ^V^ases,  320. 

retinitis,  prognosis  of,  654. 

$3Rene’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  873. 


Restiform  bodies,  lesions  of  the,  a  cause  of  nys¬ 
tagmus,  165. 

Retina,  central  artery  of  the,  critical  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  arising 
from  obstruction  of  the,  509. 
embolism  of  the,  505. 
obstruction  of  the  trunk  of  the, 
502. 

vein  of  the,  disturbances  in  the,  in 
thrombosis,  515. 
cysticercus  in  the,  849. 
detachment  of  the,  following  cataract  opera¬ 
tions,  393. 

in  Bright’s  disease,  653. 
in  erysipelas,  698. 
during  death,  919. 
hypersesthesia  of  the,  729. 

in  dengue,  721. 
in  hypermetropia,  431. 
in  myopia,  436. 
true  anaesthesia  of  the,  729. 

Retinal  apoplexy,  623. 

arteries,  contraction  of,  in  cholera,  715. 

dilatation  of,  from  nitrous  oxide,  840. 
asthenopia,  415. 

changes  in  cyclical  albuminuria,  658. 
congestion  from  pomegranate,  840. 
detachment  a  cause  of  myopia,  425. 
disease  in  diabetes,  667. 
hemorrhages  associated  with  epistaxis,  684. 
in  diabetes  insipidus,  676. 
in  jaundice,  685. 
in  malaria,  716,  717. 
images,  false  projection  of,  120. 
lesions  in  erysipelas,  697. 

in  kidney  diseases,  ophthalmoscopic 
appearances  of,  650. 

-shadow  test,  457. 

vein,  interrupted  currents  in,  in  cholera, 
715. 

vessels  during  death,  917. 
in  Graves’s  dis^jsV  772. 

Retinitis  albuminurica^r^mrlatina,  695. 
in  diabetes,  667\\  * 
in  skin  aftectifo^  6»1. 
of  albumin/m><&8. 

of  pn&^incy,  prognosis  in,  655. 
pigmei|flwKand  hepatic  cirrhosis,  685. 
renffcAi^gnosis  of,  654. 

Retinq|C?5toyf  457. 

Retrrth®^r  muscle-pressure  a  cause  of  myopia, 

gression  of  corneal  ulcers,  210. 

^evulsives  in  keratitis,  190. 
lachitic  teeth,  230. 

Rheumatism  a  cause  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  57. 

paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  from,  prog¬ 
nosis  of,  60. 

Rheumatismal  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
56. 

Ribbon-shaped  affection  of  the  cornea,  242. 

corneal  opacity,  209. 

Rodent  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  202. 

Rosanow’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  871. 
Rotary  nystagmus,  161. 

Rubeola  morbilli,  dacryoadenitis  in,  694. 
gangrene  of  the  eyelid  in,  694. 
ocular  lesions  in,  691. 
optic  neuritis  in,  694. 

Rules  for  correction  of  ametropia,  468. 

of  heterophoria,  468. 

special,  governing  the  correction  of  ame¬ 
tropia,  468. 
of  heterophoria,  468. 

Rupture  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  in  the 
cavernous  sinus,  606. 
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s. 

Saccaded  movements  of  the  eyeballs. 

Salicylic  acid,  amblyopia  from,  837. 

Salt,  cataract  from,  292. 

Salzmann,  Maximilian,  M.D.,  article  on  the 
entozoa  of  the  human  eye,  843. 

Santonin  poisoning,  yellow  vision  of,  684. 
Santos-Fernandez,  J.,  M.D.,  article  on  the  ocular 
lesions  of  influenza,  dysentery,  cholera,  mala¬ 
rial  fever,  dengue,  and  yellow  fever,  705. 
Saponin,  exophthalmos  from,  840. 

strabismus  from,  840. 

Sarcoma  of  the  cornea,  254. 

Savage  and  civilized  man,  eyes  of,  401. 
Scarlatina,  accommodative  asthenopia  in,  696. 
amaurosis  in,  694. 
amblyopia  in,  694. 
ocular  lesions  in,  694. 
oedema  of  the  eyelid  in,  696. 
papillo-retinitis  in,  696. 
posterior  staphyloma  of,  429. 
retinitis  albuminurica  in,  695. 

Schenkl,  hysterical  ocular  pain  of,  752. 

Schenkl’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  881. 
Schmidt-Rimpler’s  test  for  simulated  blindness, 
903. 

theory  of  optic  neuritis,  543. 

Schroeder,  stereoscope  of,  884. 
de  Schweinitz,  George  E.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  the  toxic 
amblyopias,  article  on,  797. 

Sclera,  condition  of,  a  cause  of  myopia,  425. 
Sclero-cornea,  tumors  of  the,  255. 

Sclerosis,  diffuse,  of  the  brain,  eye-symptoms  in, 
614. 

disseminated,  of  the  brain,  eye-symptoms  in, 
611. 

of  the  spinal  cord,  eye-symptoms  in, 
611. 

essential,  of  the  cornea,  242. 
of  the  cornea,  237. 

Sclerotic,  discoloration  of,  a  sign  of  death,  912. 
Scopolamine,  amblyopia  from,  838. 

Second  sight,  290,  355. 

astigmatism  against  the  rule  in,  440. 
Secondary  cataract,  312,  352. 
treatment  of,  379. 
contracture,  61. 
deviation,  18. 

Secretory  and  excretory  organs,  ocular  lesions 
dependent  upon  disorders  of  the,  article  on, 
by  J.  B.  Lawford,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  645. 
Section  of  oblique  muscle,  161. 

Seelenblindheit,  557. 

Segal’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  876,  885. 
Semeiological  value  of  the  ocular  disturbances 
hysteria,  762. 

Senile  angio-sclerosis,  522. 

Sense  of  depth,  85. 

Separation,  excessive,  of  the  orbit s .  e  of 

divergent  strabismus,  126.  ( 

Septicaemia  in  circulatory  disei^cs  qNtffe  eye,  533. 
Sequelae  of  granular  pannus,  J 

of  keratitis,  337.  ~ 

Serous  degeneration  of  1fa(»o'gfclar  muscles,  57. 


iritis,  235. 

in  diabetes*, 
in  malaria 
Serpent  virus, ^ 
Seventh-ner^ 


bpia  from,  838. 
paralysis  producing  la£- 
opft^lfclmos,  609. 
folfcicular  paralysis  of  the,  601. 
Shad^sjfi^'watitis,  190. 

SideroSeJf  me  lens,  349. 

Si»L  lines  of,  relative  divergence  of,  124. 

_  VjJhnporary  loss  of,  in  intracranial  tumor,  545. 
^jamficance  of  terms  used  in  ametropia,  423. 
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Silex’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  874. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  amblyopia  from,  827. 

Simple  keratomalacia,  226. 

Simulated  blindness,  d’AndrS’s  test  for,  872. 
Arlt’s  test  for,  873. 

Armaignac’s  test  for,  869. 
article  on,  by  S.  Baudry,  M.D.,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Frank  W.  Marlow,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E.,  861. 

Astegiano’s  test  for,  870. 

Baldanza’s  test  for,  885. 

Baroffio’s  test  for,  869,  874. 
Barth616iny’s  apparatus  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of,  868. 
test  for,  894. 

Baudon’s  test  for,  881. 

Baudry’s  test  for,  878. 

Below’s  test  for,  893. 

BertelS’s  test  for,  872. 

Bertin-Sans’s  test  for,  870. 

Billot  and  Baudon’s  test  for,  881. 
Binnendijk’s  test  for,  869. 

Bonalumi’s  test  for,  873. 

Bravais’s  test  for,  886,  887. 

Chauvel’s  test  for,  872. 
condition  of  pupil  in,  863. 

Coronat’s  test  for,  872. 

Delay’s  test  for,  871. 
determination  of  Javal-Cuiguet’s 
method  for  the,  867. 

Driver’s  method  for  the  determination 
of,  868. 

Dujardin’s  test  for,  874,  886,  887. 
Fitow’s  test  for,  893. 

Fles’s  test  for,  869,  870. 

Foutorbe’s  test  for,  886. 

Frolich’s  test  for,  878. 

Galezowski’s  test  for,  877. 

Graefe’s,  Alfred,  test  for,  876,  880. 
Gratama’s  test  for,  8&6. 

Harlan’s  test  for,  f 
llelmbold’s  tes^ 

Herter’s  test  f 
Hogg’s  test 
Hoor’s  tes^!^^84. 

Jackson^O^t  for,  876. 

Kuge/sV^t  for,  875,  886. 

Lai^^ftrs,  Z.,  test  for,  882. 

Olj^Vcott’s  test  for,  875. 

ischal’s  test  for,  869. 
afini’s  test  for,  869. 

^HSlartin’s  apparatus  for  the  determina- 
tion  of,  868. 

Melsken’s  test  for,  872. 

Michaud’s  test  for,  886,  888. 

Michel’s  test  for,  874. 

Minor’s  test  for,  886,  889. 

Monoyer’s  double  apparatus  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of,  869. 

Mullier’s  test  for,  889. 
of  one  eye,  863. 

objective  methods  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of,  863. 
subjective  methods  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of,  867. 
Ohleman’s  test  for,  880. 

Prato’s  test  for,  872. 
pseudoscopic  apparatus  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of,  869. 

Rava’s  test  for,  886,  887. 

Rent’s  test  for,  873. 

Rosanow’s  test  for,  871. 

Schenkl’s  test  for,  881. 

SSgal’s  test  for,  876. 

Silex’s  test  for,  874. 

Snellen’s  test  for,  886. 

Stoeber’s  test  for,  886,  889. 
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Simulated  blindness,  Straub’s  test  for,  885. 
tests  for,  by  colored  glasses,  886. 
by  cylindrical  glasses,  875. 
by  letters,  886. 
by  prisms,  876,  885. 
by  spherical  lenses,  873. 
by  uncolored  glasses,  873. 
with  the  stereoscope,  882. 

Vieusse’s  test  for,  883. 

Vossius’s  test  for,  874. 

Wicherchiewicz’s  test  for,  874. 

Sixth  nerve,  basal  paralysis  of,  608. 

double,  608. 
monolateral,  608. 
fascicular  paralysis  of  the,  601. 
paralysis  of,  in  diabetes  insipidus,  676. 
pair,  double  paralysis  of  the,  31. 
hysterical  paralysis  of  the,  758. 
Skiascopy,  457. 

Skin,  affections  of  the,  optic  neuritis  in,  681. 
retinitis  in,  681. 

diseases  of  the,  ocular  lesions  in,  677. 

Skull,  deformities  of  the,  eye-symptoms  in,  631. 
Sleep  as  a  cure  for  asthenopia,  470. 

Sloughing  of  the  cornea  in  Graves’s  disease,  772. 
Smith’s,  Priestley,  test  for  simulated  blindness, 
903. 

Sneezing,  reflex,  in  keratitis,  185. 

Snellen’s  method  for  the  determination  of  the 
position  of  equilibrium,  145. 
test  for  simulated  blindness,  886. 

Solanacea,  effects  of,  on  asthenopia,  431. 

Spasm  of  accommodation  in  dental  disease,  682. 
in  hypermetropia,  434. 
in  hysteria,  899. 
special  treatment  of,  471. 
of  convergence,  100,  596. 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  a  cause  of  myopia,  425. 

hystero-traumatic,  898. 
of  the  iris,  hystero-traumatic,  898. 
of  the  ocular  muscles  due  probably  to  pon¬ 
tine  lesions,  596. 

Spastic  heterophoric  asthenopia,  407. 
strabismus,  92. 

Special  study  of  ametropia,  452. 

Spectacle  lenses,  verification  of,  476. 

Spectacles,  473. 

care  of,  473,  476. 
construction  of,  473. 
fitting  of,  473. 

Spherical  lenses  for  insufficiency  of  convergence, 
153. 

Spigelia,  mydriasis  from,  840. 

Spinal  cord,  diseases  of  the,  eye-symptoms  in, 
633. 

injuries  of  the,  eye-symptoms  in,  633. 
643. 

Spindle-cells,  the  formation  of,  in  ca] 
cataract,  305. 

Spontaneous  cure  of  convergent  strabisi 
disappearance  of  esotropia,  4HJ.  ^ 
luxation  of  the  lens,  263.  [ 

Standish,  Myles,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Wthple  on  the 
motor  changes  in  the  ocular  apparatus  asso¬ 
ciated  with  functional  n<*mC^,  781. 
Staphyloma,  congenital  cow^l^^48. 
fistulous,  248. 

treatment 

intercalary, 

of  the  corn^  21C;  244. 

treatment  of,  246. 
partial,  4j|Vhe  cornea,  245. 
posbmahi^  o4  Scarpa,  429. 
tqtaV^Jthe  cornea,  244. 

Stati^^is  in  regard  to  ametropia  and  asthenopia, 

tyingspapille”  541. 


w 


Stellar  cataract,  338. 

Stellwag’s  sign  in  Graves’s  disease,  771. 
Stereoscope,  Holmes’s,  107. 

Javal’s,  107. 
of  Burchardt,  884. 
of  Landolt,  66,  108. 
of  Rabl-Ruckardt,  884. 
of  Schroeder,  884. 

Oliver’s,  107. 

with  mirrors,  Wheatstone’s,  107. 

Stereoscopic  exercises  for  insufficiency  of  conver¬ 
gence,  151. 

in  the  treatment  of  convergent  strabis¬ 
mus,  105. 

figures  of  Dahlfield,  105. 
of  Fromont,  105. 
of  Javal,  105. 
tests  of  Monoyer,  883. 
vision  in  hysteria,  866. 

Stillicidium  in  hypermetropia,  431. 

Stilling’s  method  for  the  determination  of  the 
position  of  equilibrium,  145. 

Stoeber’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  886,  887. 
Stooping  in  myopia,  437. 

undue,  a  cause  of  myopia,  427. 

Story,  John  B.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  article  on  the 
ocular  lesions  in  variola,  rubeola  morbilli,  scar¬ 
latina,  erysipelas,  and  diphtheritis,  687. 
Strabismus,  5. 
active,  92. 

convergent,  419. 
angle  of,  6,  14,  44,  50. 

determination  of  the,  44. 
apparent,  46. 
central  theory  of,  99. 
concomitant,  82. 
convergent,  6. 

binocular  bandaging  after  operation  for, 
119. 

etiology  of,  86. 

muscular  advancemejit\or,  113. 
of  hysteria,  751.. 
operative  treatm^it  %,  lf>2. 
pacific  treatme^pw^l02. 
spontaneous^Ofcef,  102. 
surgical  ti^%neht  of,  111. 
tenotonup0^  113. 
treatfy&KiJt,  102. 

driatics  in,  103. 

.  9- 

:rg<Jit> 

^defective  development  of  ocular  muscles 
a  cause  of,  126. 

^  excessive  separation  of  the  orbits  a 
cause  of,  126. 
in  myopia,  122. 

insufficient  power  of  the  adductor 
muscles  a  cause  of,  126. 
monocular  amaurosis  in,  125. 

amblyopia  in,  125. 
non-paralytic,  122. 

primary  lesion  of  the  centres  a  cause 
of,  126. 
relative,  127. 

smallness  of  the  angle  gamma  a  cause 
of,  126. 

treatment  of,  149,  157. 
vicious  insertion  of  the  ocular  muscles 
a  cause  of,  126. 

Donders’s  theory  of,  99. 
from  saponin,  840. 
in  diphtheritis,  701. 
intermittent,  83. 
latent,  82. 
manifest,  82. 
muscular,  82. 
nervous  theory  of,  99. 
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Strabismus,  non-paralytic,  75. 
convergent,  86. 
deorsum  vergens,  159. 
sursum  vergens,  159. 
paralytic,  5. 

mechanical  treatment  of,  65. 
orthoptic  treatment  of,  65. 
surgical  treatment  of,  66. 
treatment  of,  62,  64. 
periodic,  83. 
real,  46. 
spastic,  92. 
sursum  vergens,  7. 

Strabometry,  44. 
methods  of,  51. 
subjective,  47. 

Strabotomies  for  convergent  strabismus,  113. 

Stramonium,  amblyopia  from,  831. 

Straub’s  method  for  the  determination  of  the 


position  of  equilibrium,  147. 
test  for  simulated  blindness,  885. 

Strophanthin,  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea  from,  840. 

Subacute  nuclear  palsy,  591. 

Subconjunctival  effusions  in  yellow  fever,  725. 
injections  for  myopia,  478.  . 

luxation  of  the  lens,  266. 

incomplete,  266. 

Subcortical  alexia  of  Wernicke,  561. 

lesions  in  the  occipital  lobe,  derangements 
of  vision  caused  by,  546. 

Subjective  strabometry,  47. 

Sudden  impact  in  heterophoria,  442. 
nuclear  palsy,  591. 

Sugar,  cataract  from,  292. 

Sulphur,  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea  from,  840. 
chloride  of,  amblyopia  from,  818. 
exophthalmos  from,  840. 
mydriasis  from,  840. 

Sulphuric  acid,  nuclear  palsy  from,  592. 

ophthalmoplegia  externa  from,  840. 

Superficial  keratitis,  191. 
punctate  keratitis,  206. 
traumatic  keratitis,  192. 

Superior  oblique  muscle,  anatomy  of  the,  27. 
paresis  of  the,  27. 
rectus  muscle,  anatomy  of  the,  23. 
paresis  of  the,  23. 
tenotomy  of  the,  160. 

Suppurative  keratitis,  177,  217. 
etiology  of,  220. 
hypopyon  in,  218. 
in  dengue,  722. 
prognosis  of,  221. 
symptoms  of,  217. 
treatment  of,  222. 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  179,  217. 

Supra-orbital  neuralgia  in  influenzaj 

Surgical  treatment  for  insufficienc 
vergence,  155. 
of  ametropia,  477. 
of  astigmatism,  478. 
of  convergent  strabis: 
of  myopia,  477. 
of  paralytic  str^bjgjajs,  66. 

Swanzy,  Henry  R.,  A.JVLOJQ.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  ar¬ 
ticle  on  eye-diseases  ^ufyeye-symptoms  in  their 
relation  to  organj^Ae^ises  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  5^0^^ 

Sweet  spirits^  nitre,  mydriasis  from,  840. 

Symptomatic  n^Hjyla,  427. 
nystag^ms7^62. 

treatffcAt  of  paralytic  strabismus,  64. 

Symj^fe^n^oijalcohol  amblyopia,  799. 

\oflKjrolyopia  from  bisulphide  of  carbon,  819. 
from  cinchona,  833. 
from  iodoform,  821. 
from  nitrobenzol,  822. 


g> 


a£( 
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smus,  til. 
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Symptoms  of  ametropia,  431. 
of  cataract,  282. 
of  congestion  of  the  iris,  182. 
of  cysticercus  cellulosae,  846. 
of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  21. 
of  phlyctenular  keratitis,  196. 
of  relative  gravity  of  keratitis,  182. 
of  superficial  punctate  keratitis,  206. 
of  suppurative  keratitis,  217. 
of  tobacco  amblyopia,  804. 
of  visual  disturbances  from  lead  poisoning, 
824. 

Syphilis  a  cause  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  mus¬ 
cles,  57. 

disease  of  the  ocular  vessels  from,  527. 
nuclear  palsy  from,  592. 
paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  from,  prog¬ 
nosis  of,  60. 

Syringomyelia,  eye-symptoms  in,  643. 

System,  general,  interrelation  of  the  eye  and  the, 
410. 

Systematic  hysterical  paralysis,  755. 


T. 


Tabes  dorsalis  a  cause  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  57. 

Argyll-Robertson  pupil  in,  637. 
ataxy  of  orbital  muscles  in,  636. 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  in,  634. 
epiphora  in,  640. 
eye-symptoms  in,  634. 
limitation  of  convergence  in,  135. 
narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure  in, 
640. 


paralyses  of  orbital  muscles  in,  636. 
paralysis  of  accommodation  in,  640. 
pupillary  alterations  in,  637. 
reduction  of  intra-ocular  tension  in,  641. 
twitchings  in  the  o^bnhilaris  palpebra¬ 
rum  in,  640.  . 

Tarsorrhaphy  in  Graves’s  f$^*se, *773. 

Tattooing  of  the  cornea^^jimiculae  corneae,  241. 
Tea,  amblyopia  froin^Sffi^ 

Tears,  increase  of, ^%^sion3  in  the  corpus  stri¬ 
atum,  570.  ^>\ 

y^ocation  of  the  lens  into,  268. 
-vergent  strabismus,  113. 
ency  of  convergence,  156. 
operation  for,  793. 

#  in^uiifer’s  nystagmus,  165. 

Xpf  the  superior  rectus  muscle,  160. 
j»Nn  of  the  eye  in  keratitis,  185. 

nination  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
59. 


Tenon’s  caps 
Tenotomy  fj 
foj 

gfadu: 


Terms,  significance  of,  used  in  ametropia,  423. 
Theories  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  myopia,  428. 
Theory,  central,  of  strabismus,  99. 

Donders’s,  of  strabismus,  99. 
nervous,  of  strabismus,  99. 
of  centre  for  visual  memory,  557. 
of  neuroparalytic  keratitis.  225. 
Therapeutics,  general,  of  keratitis,  186. 

Therapy,  lens,  regulation  of,  446. 

significance  of,  on  ametropia,  446. 

Third  nerve,  basal  paralysis  of,  603. 

complete  monocular,  604. 
complicated  monocular,  604. 
partial  monocular,  604. 
uncomplicated  monocular,  604. 
fascicular  paralysis  of  the,  599. 
paralysis  of,  in  diabetes,  663. 
recurrent,  607. 
pair,  paresis  of  the,  28. 

Thiuret,  amblyopia  from,  822. 

Thomsen’s  disease,  eye-symptoms  in,  643. 
Thread-operation  for  advancement,  158. 
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Thrombosis,  disturbances  in  central  vein  of  the 
retina  in,  515. 

embolism  and,  circulatory  disturbances  in 
the  area  supplied  by  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina,  498. 
of  the  cavernous  sinus,  605. 

a  cause  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  55. 

Tobacco  a  cause  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  mus¬ 
cles,  57. 

amblyopia  from,  798. 

among  the  lower  animals,  817. 
auto-intoxication  in,  803. 
collodine  in,  803. 
diagnosis  of,  808. 
etiology  of,  802. 
frequency  of,  804. 
history  of,  801. 

ophthalmoscopic  signs  of,  805. 
prognosis  of,  80S. 
pyridine  in,  803. 
symptoms  of,  804. 
visual  fields  in,  805. 

and  alcohol,  relation  of,  to  acquired  color¬ 
blindness,  817. 

intoxication-amblyopia  from,  532. 

Tone- value  of  color,  735. 

Tonic  blepharospasm  in  hysteria,  760. 

nystagmus,  166. 

Torticollis,  ocular,  74. 

Total  astigmatism,  439. 
cyclopegia,  454. 
exclusion,  85. 
heterophoria,  442. 
hypermetropia,  435. 
ophthalmoplegia,  31. 
staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  244. 

Toxic  amblyopia  in  relation  to  toxic  hysteria, 
841. 

amblyopias,  classification  of,  797. 

the,  article  on,  by  Geo.  E.  de  Schweinitz, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  797. 
chromatopsia,  840. 

hysteria  in  relation  to  toxic  amblyopia,  841. 
vessel-diseases  of  the  eye,  532. 

Trachoma,  effect  of  erysipelas  on,  699. 
Transcortical  mind-blindness,  558. 

Transitory  recurrent  bitemporal  hemianopsia, 
577. 

Trauma,  nuclear  palsy  from,  592. 

Traumatic  cataract,  307. 
causes  of  keratitis,  213. 
hysteria,  ocular  symptoms  in,  765. 
keratitis,  prognosis  of,  214. 
superficial,  192. 
treatment  of,  214. 
luxation  of  the  lens,  265. 
meningitis,  eye-symptoms  in,  620. 
vesicular  keratitis,  209. 

Treatment,  mechanical,  of  paralytic  9ralfcism  us, 

65-  ^  fy 

of  amblyopia  from  bisulph/le  o^wfrbon,  820. 
from  iodoform,  821. 
from  nitrobenzol,  000 
of  ametropia,  449. 
of  cataract,  369. 
of  congenital  nvst&g^us,  167. 
of  convergent  4ftnN|.ismus,  102. 
of  deep  in^j^N^-1  keratitis,  235. 
of  diver^^^nibismus,  149,  157. 
of  echinocN^tis,  857. 
of  fik^mtentary  keratitis,  205. 

eo£JksS?lmis  staphyloma,  249. 

^orWjyiinar  pannus,  200. 

Aqf  herpes  ophthalmicus,  779. 

infectious  keratitis,  193. 

J  of  insufficiency  of  convergence,  149. 


& 


8 
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Treatment  of  intoxication-amblyopia,  816. 
of  keratitis  with  lagophthalmos,  224. 
of  luxation  of  the  lens,  270. 
of  lymphangitis  of  the  eye,  236. 
of  maculae  corneae,  240. 
of  miner’s  nystagmus,  165. 
of  neuroparalytic  keratitis,  226. 
of  nuclear  palsy,  593. 
of  occupational  nystagmus,  167. 
of  optic  neuritis,  544. 
of  paralytic  strabismus,  62. 
of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  233. 
of  phlyctenular  keratitis,  197. 
of  rodent  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  204. 
of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  246. 
of  superficial  punctate  keratitis,  207. 
of  suppurative  keratitis,  222. 
of  the  ocular  disorders  in  hysteria,  768. 
of  traumatic  keratitis,  214. 
of  visual  disturbances  from  lead  poisoning, 
826. 

of  xeropthalmic  keratomalacia,  226. 
of  zonular  herpes  of  the  cornea,  203. 
operative,  of  convergent  strabismus,  102. 
orthoptic,  of  paralytic  strabismus,  65. 
pacific,  of  convergent  strabismus,  102. 
special,  of  blepharitis,  472. 
of  cephalalgia,  472. 
of  functional  heterophoria,  466. 
of  habit-chorea,  471. 
of  idiopathic  heterophoria,  465. 
of  lid-inflammation,  472. 
of  megrim,  471. 
of  migraine,  471. 
of  presbyopia,  473. 
of  spasm  of  accommodation,  471. 
surgical,  of  ametropia,  477. 
of  astigmatism,  478. 
of  convergent  strabismus,  111. 
of  myopia,  477.  . 

of  paralytic  strabisjjji*,  66. 
symptomatic,  of  par^ffn^ikrabismus,  64. 

Trematodes  in  the  eye,  * 

Trephining  for  ojrtic  n^^kus,  545. 

Trichinosis  in  the  eVS^Ws. 

Trigeminus,  neun^l^  of  the,  in  malaria,  717. 

Trional,  muscaaf^Ntantes  from,  840. 

Triplopia,  1 24 .  < 

True  anmsWf^|W'of  the  retina,  729. 
caftJlOtaJlness,  558. 

TubeCmlal, acute,  meningitis,  eye-symptoms  in, 

mrs  of  the  cornea,  253. 

)f  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  597. 
of  the  quadrigeminal  region,  597. 
of  the  sclero-cornea,  255. 

Twitchings  in  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  in 
tabes  dorsalis,  640. 

Types  of  hypermetropia,  435. 

Type-writing  as  a  cause  of  asthenopia,  415. 

Typhoid  fever,  weakness  of  adductive  power 
from,  137. 

Typoscope,  468. 

Tyrosino  in  the  lens,  formation  of,  314. 

U. 

Ulcer  of  the  cornea,  177. 

rodent,  of  the  cornea,  202. 
suppurative,  of  the  cornea,  217. 

Ulcerative  conjunctivitis  in  yellow  fever,  725. 
keratitis  in  yellow  fever,  725. 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea,  209. 

cicatrization  of,  211. 
etiology  of,  213. 
hernia  of  the  iris  in,  213. 
perforation  of,  211. 
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Ulcers  of  the  cornea,  progressive,  210. 
retrogressive,  210. 

Uncomplicated  monocular  third-nerve  basal 
paralysis,  604. 

Underacting  heterophoric  asthenopia,  408. 
Unilateral  exophthalmos  in  Graves’s  disease,  773. 

ptosis  in  hysteria,  761. 

Uniocular  hallucinations,  565. 

Unripe  cataract,  maturation  of,  378. 

Uraemic  amaurosis,  585,  646. 

blindness,  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in, 
647. 

prognosis  in,  648. 
pupils  in,  647. 

Uric  acid  diathesis,  ocular  lesions  in,  677. 

posterior  polar  cataract  in,  677. 
Urinary  system,  ocular  lesions  in  diseases  of  the, 
645. 

Urine,  abnormal  conditions  of  the,  ocular  lesions 
in,  676. 

Uveal  affections,  effect  of  erysipelas  on,  699. 
tract,  diseases  of  the,  in  albuminuria,  656. 


V. 

Vaccination,  ankyloblepharon  following,  690. 

ocular  lesions  in,  687. 

Vanilla,  amblyopia  from,  831. 

Varicella,  iritis  in,  691. 

ocular  lesions  in,  691. 

Varieties  of  keratitis,  190. 

Variola,  ocular  lesions  in,  687. 

Vascular  forms  of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  228. 

of  phlyctenular  keratitis,  194. 
Vascularization,  deep,  of  the  cornea,  183. 
Ventricle,  fourth,  lesions  of  the,  a  cause  of  nys¬ 
tagmus,  165. 

Verification  of  eye-glass  lenses,  476. 
of  prisms,  476. 
of  spectacle  lenses,  476. 

Vertical  nystagmus,  161. 

Vesicular  keratitis,  207. 

Vessel-diseases,  toxic,  of  the  eye,  532. 

-formation,  new,  in  eye,  529. 

Vessels  in  the  cornea,  formation  of,  179. 

Vicious  insertion  of  the  ocular  muscles  a  cause  of 
divergent  strabismus,  126. 

Vieusse’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  883. 

Vision,  binocular,  Hering’s  experiment  as  a  test 
for,  110. 

monocular  amaurosis  in,  741. 
single,  403,  781. 
clearness  of,  781. 

colored,  after  cataract  operations,  394.  ^ 

cortical  centre  for,  546,  584. 
derangements  of,  caused  by  cortical  1< 
in  the  occipital  lobe,  546i 
by  subcortical  lesions  iOtok^gcip- 
ital  lobe,  546. 

fields  of,  concentric  contraction  of  the,  in 
dipht/eritas^v  02. 
in  hyste\j^r30. 
in  epilepsy,  629. 
in  hysteria,  89$^^) 
in  hystero-tratni^ism,  901. 
haziness  of,  in  715. 

in  astigmati%nf03®,  440. 
in  hypern^^j^t,  434. 

•  in  liypei^l^rra,  442. 
in  myopia%137. 

locaM^ng  derangements  of,  caused  by  focal 

e^fpfcjn  disease,  546. 

negative,  due  to  cortex  lesion,  548. 
^relation  of,  to  ametropia,  419. 

to  heterophoria,  419. 
f  yellow,  of  santonine  poisoning,  684. 


Visual  acuity  in  hysteria,  737. 
amnesia,  556. 
aphasia,  562. 

Freund’s  theory  of,  563. 
disorders  in  keratitis,  185. 
disturbances  from  chronic  lead  poisoning, 
823. 

in  maculae  corneae,  239. 
field,  amblyopia  of  the,  729. 
fields,  cutaneous  excitation  and,  in  hysteria, 
733. 

in  alcohol  amblyopia,  799. 
in  tobacco  amblyopia,  805. 
inversion  of  colors  in,  in  hysteria,  735. 
oscillating,  in  hysteria,  731. 
hallucinations,  565. 
memory  centre,  position  of,  558. 

theory  of  centre  for,  557. 
symptoms  indicating  lesions  of  the  optic  ra¬ 
diations,  555. 

Vitreous  humor,  cysticercus  in  the,  851. 

dislocation  of  the  crystalline  lens  into 
the,  269. 

filaria  in  the,  860. 
opacities  of  the,  in  cholera,  715. 
in  dysentery,  712. 

Voluntary  cure  of  convergent  strabismus,  101. 

Vossius’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  874. 


W. 


de  Wecker’s  method  of  treatment  of  optic  neu¬ 
ritis,  544. 

von  Welz’s  test  for  simulated  blindness,  903. 

Wernicke’s  pupil-symptom,  573. 

Wheatstone’s  stereoscope  with  mirrors,  107. 

Wicherchiewicz’s  test  for  simulated  blindness, 
874. 

Wilbrand’s  theory  of  relative  cortical  hemianop¬ 
sia,  552. 

Wood,  Casey  A.,  C.M., 
on  the  ocular  manifei 
Parinaud,  M.D.,  72' 

Word-blindness,  56?. 

with  agn^S^a?  560. 

Wound,  delay od^JWon  of,  after  cataract  opera 
tions,  397xx 


islation  of  article 
hysteria  by  M. 


Wounds  oJ 
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cornea,  255. 


X. 


^^bopsia  in  disease  of  the  liver,  684, 
^ophthalmic  keratomalacia,  226. 
treatment  of,  226. 


Y. 

Yellow  fever,  amaurosis  in,  723. 
amblyopia  in,  723. 
icterus  of  the  conjunctiva  in,  726. 
ocular  manifestations  of,  723. 
panophthalmitis  in,  726. 
subconjunctival  effusions  in,  725. 
ulcerative  conjunctivitis  in,  725. 
keratitis  in,  725. 


Z. 

Zentmayer,  William,  M.D.,  translation  of  article 
on  ocular  lesions  dependent  upon  diseases  in 
the  circulatory  system,  by  O.  Haab,  M.D.,  481. 
Zonular  cataract,  328,  334. 
triple,  330. 
herpes,  202. 

of  the  cornea,  treatment  of,  203. 
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